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THE    COLLEGIANS 

OR,  COLLEEN  BAVVN. 


CHAPTER    I. 


HOW  GARRYOWEN  ROSE,  AXD  HOW  IT  FELL. 


The  little  mined  outlet,  wliich  gives  its  name  to  one 
of  tbe  most  popular  national  songs  of  Erin,  is  situate 
on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  near  the  city  of  Limerick, 
commanding  a  not  unpleasant  view  of  that  fine  old 
town,  with  the  nohle  stream  that  washes  its  battered 
towers,  and  a  richly  cultivated  surrounding  counti-y. 
Tradition  has  preserved  the  occasion  of  its  celebrity, 
and  the  origin  of  its  name,  which  appears  to  be  com- 
l>onnded  of  two  Irish  words  signifying  "Owen's  gar- 
den." A  person  so  called  was  the  owner,  about  half  a 
century  since,  of  a  cottage  and  plot  of  ground  on  this 
spot,  which,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  town,  became  a 
favorite  holiday  resort  with  the  young  citizens  of  both 
sexes— a  lounge  presenting  accommodations  somewliat 
similar  to  those  which  are  offered  to  the  London 
mechanic  by  the  Battersea  tea  gardens.  Owen's  gar- 
den was  the  general  rendezvous  for  those  who  sought 
for  simple  annisemcnt  or  for  dissipation.  The  old  peo- 
ple drank  together  under  the  shades  of  trees— the 
young  playetl  at  ball,  goal,  or  other  athletic  exercises 
on  the  green;  while  a  few,  lingering  by  the  hedge-rows 
witli  their  fair  acquaintances,  cheated  tlie  time  with 
sounds  less  boisterous,  indeed,  but  yet  possessing  tiieir 
fascination  also. 

The  festivities  of  our  fathers,  however,  were  fre- 
quently distinguished  by  so  tierce  a  character  of  mirth, 
that,  for  any  diiference  in  the  result  of  tlieir  convivial 
meetings,  they  miglit  as  well  have  been  pitched  en- 
counters. Owen's  garden  was  soon  as  famous  for  scenes 
of  strife,  as  it  was  for  mirth  and  humor;  and  broken 
heads  became  a  staple  arti(!le  of  manufacture  in  the 
neigliborhood. 

This  new  feature  in  the  diversions  of  the  ])lace  was 
enconrag((d  by  a  number  of  young  ])er.sons  of  rank 
somewhat  su])erior  to  tliat  of  the  usual  frequenters  of 
the  garden.  Tliey  were  the  sons  of  the  more  respecta- 
ble citizens,  the  merchants  and  wholesale  traders  of  the 
city,  just  turned  loose  from  school,  with  a  greater  su))- 
ply  of  animal  spirit  than  ilioy  had  wisdom  to  govern. 
Thi^sc.  young  gentlemen,  being  fond  of  wit,  amused 
themselves  by  forming  parties  at  night,  to  wring  the 
heads  off  all  the  geese,  and  tlie  knockers  oft' all  the 


hall-doors  in  the  neighborhood.  They  sometimes 
suffered  their  genius  to  soar  as  high  as  the  breaking  of 
a  lamji,  and  even  the  demolition  of  a  watchman;  but 
perhaps  this  species  of  joking  was  found  a  little  too 
serious  to  be  repeated  over  frequently,  for  few  achieve- 
ments of  so  daring  a  violence  are  found  amongst  their 
records.  They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  less  ambitious  distinction  of  destroying  the  knockers 
and  store-locks,  annoying  the  peaceable  inmates  of  the 
neighboring  houses  with  long  continued  assaults  on  the 
front  doors,  terrifying  the  quiet  passengers  with  every 
species  of  insult  and  provocation,  and  indulging  their 
fratricidal  propensities  against  all  the  geese  in  Garry- 
owen. 

The  fame  of  the  "Garryowen  boys"  soon  spread  far 
I  and  wide.  Their  deeds  were  celebrated  by  some  inglo- 
rious minstrel  of  the  day,  in  that  air  which  has  since 
resounded  over  every  (piarter  of  the  world,  and  even 
disputed  the  ])almof  national  poi)ularity  with  "Patrick's 
day."  A  string  of  jolly  verses  Avere  a])pended  to  the 
tune,  which  soon  enjoyed  a  notoriety  similar  to  that  of 
the  famous  "Lilliburlero,  buUum-a-la,"  which  sung 
King  James  out  of  his  three  kingdoms.  The  name  of 
Garryowen  was  as  well-known  as  that  of  the  Irish 
Numantium,  Limerick,  itself,  and  Owen's  little  garden 
became  almost  a  synonyme  for  Ireland. 

But  that  principle  of  existence  which  assigns  to  the 
life  of  man  its  ]>eriods  of  youtii,  maturity,  and  decay, 
has  its  analogy  in  the  fate  of  villages,  as  in  that  of 
em])ires.  Assyria  fell,  and  so  did  Garryowen  !  Rome 
had  its  decline,  and  Garryowen  was  not  immortal  ! 
Both  are  now  an  idle  sound,  with  nothing  but  tlie  recol- 
lections of  old  tradition  to  invest  them  with  an  interest. 
The  still  notorious  suburb  is  litHe  better  than  a  heaj) 
of  rubbish,  where  a  number  of  smoked  and  mouldering 
walls,  standing  out  from  the  masses  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar, indicate  the  position  of  a  once  i)oi)ulous  row  of 
dwelling-houses.  A  few  roofs  yet  rtMuain  unshaken, 
under  which  some  impoverished  families  endeavor  to 
work  out  a  wretched  subsistence,  by  maintaining  u 
species  of  huxter  trade,  i)y  cobbling  old  shoes,  and 
manufacturing  rojx's.     A    small    rookery    wi>ari(>s   the 
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ears  of  the  inhabitauts  at  one  end  of  tlie  outlet,  and  a 
rope-walk,  which  extends  along  the  adjacent  slope  of 
Gallows  Green  (so  called  for  certain  reasons),  brings  to 
the  mind  of  the  conscious  spectator,  associations  that 
are  not  calculated  to  enliven  the  prospect.  Neither  is 
he  thrown  into  a  more  jocular  frame  of  mind,  as  he 
l)icks  his  steps  over  the  insulated  i)aving-stones  that 
appear  amid  the  green  slough  with  which  the  street  is 
deluged,  and  encounters,  at  the  other  end,  an  alley  of 
coffiii-m.ikers'  shops,  with  a  fever  hospital  on  one  side, 
and  a  churchyard  on  the  other.  A  person  who  was 
bent  ou  a  journey  to  the  other  world,  could  not  desire  a 
more  e-xpeditious  outlit  than  Garryowen  could  now  af- 
ford him,  nor  a  more  commodious  choice  of  convej'- 
ances,  from  the  machine  on  the  slope  above  glanced  at, 
to  the  pest-house  at  the  farther  end. 

But  it  is  ill  talking  lightly  on  a  serious  subject.  The 
days  of  Garryowen  are  gone,  like  those  of  ancient  Erin ; 
and  the  feats  of  her  once  formidable  heroes  are  nothing 
more  than  a  winter's  evening  tale.  Owen  is  in  his 
grave,  and  his  garden  looks  dreary  as  a  rained  clinrch- 
yard.  Tiie  greater  number  of  his  merry  cnstoraei's 
have  followed  him  to  a  narrow  ])lay-gi'0U7id,  which, 
though  not  less  crowded,  affords  less  room  for  fun,  and 
less  opportunity  for  contention.  The  worm  is  there  the 
reveller— the  owl  whoops  out  his  defiance  without  an- 


swer (save  the  echo's) — the  best  whisky  in  Munstei 
would  not  now  "drive  the  cold  out  of  their  hearts"  and 
the  withered  old  sexton  is  able  to  knock  the  bravest  ot 
them  over  the  pate  with  impunity.  A  few,  jieihaps. 
maj-  still  remain  to  look  back  with  a  fond  shame  to  the 
scene  of  their  early  follies,  and  to  smile  at  the  page  in 
which  those  follies  are  ri'corded. 

Still,  however,  there  is  something  to  keep  the  mem 
ory  alive  of  those  unruly  days,  and  to  preserve  the 
name  of  Garryowen  from  utter  extinction.  The  annual 
fair  which  is  held  on  the  spot  presents  a  si)ectacle  of 
gaiety  and  uproar  which  might  rival  its  most  boisterous 
days;  and  strangers  still  inquire  for  the  ])lace  with  a 
curiosity  which  its  appearance  seldom  fails  to  disap- 
])oint.  Our  national  lyrist  has  immortalized  the  air  by 
adapting  to  it  one  of  the  liveliest  of  his  melodies— the 
adventures  of  wl.'ich  it  was  once  the  scene  constitute 
a  fund  of  standing  joke  and  anecdote,  which  are  not 
neglected  by  the  neighboring  story-tellers — and  a  rotigh 
voice  may  still  occasionally  be  heard  by  the  traveller 
who  passes  near  its  ruined  dwellings  at  evening,  to 
chant  a  stanza  of  the  chorus  which  was  once  in  the 
mouth  of  every  individual  in  the  kingdom: — 

*'  'Tie  there  we'll  drink  the  nut-brown  ale, 
An'  pay  the  reck'nin'  on  the  nail ; 
No  man  for  debt  shall  go  to  jail 
From  Garryo«en  na  gloria." 


CHAPTER     II. 


HOW  EILY    O'OONNOR    PtTZZLED   ALL   THE    INHABITANTS    OK   GARRYO'WEN. 


BiTT  while  Owen  lived,  and  while  his  garden  flour- 
ished, he  and  his  neighbors  were  as  merry  together,  as 
if  death  could  never  reach  the  one,  nor  desolation 
waste  the  other.  Among  those  frequenters  of  his  little 
retreat,  whom  he  distinguished  with  an  especial  favor 
and  attention,  the  foremost  was  the  handsome  daughter 
of  an  old  man  who  conducted  the  business  of  a  rope- 
walk  in  his  neighborhood,  and  who  was  accustomed  on 
a  tine  S.itnrday  evening  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  yel- 
low osier  that  stood  by  his  door,  and  discourse  of  the 
politics  of  the  day— of  Lord  Halifax's  administration — 
of  the  promising  young  patriot,  Mr.  Henry  Grattan — 
and  of  the  famous  Catholic  concession  of  1773.  Owen, 
like  all  Irishmen,  even  of  the  humblest  rank,  was  an 
acute  critic  in  female  ])roportions,  and  although  time 
had  blown  away  the  thatching  from  his  head,  and  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  blood  that  remained  in  his 
frame  had  colonized  about  his  nose,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  he  held  forth  on  the  praises  of  his  old  friend's 
daughter  was  such  as  put  to  shame  her  younger  and 
less  eloquent  admirers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tlie 
origin  of  the  suburban  beauty  was  one  which,  in  a 
troubled  country  like  Ireland,  had  little  of  agreeable 
association  to  recommend  it ;  but  few  even  of  tho.se  to 
whom  twisted  hemp  was  an  object  of   secret  terror. 


could  look  on  the  exquisitely  beautiful  face  of  Eiiy 
O'Connor,  ;ind  remember  that  she  was  a  rope-maker's 
daughter;  few  could  detect  beneath  the  timid,  hesitat- 
ing, downcast  gentleness  of  manner,  which  shed  an 
interest  over  all  her  motions,  the  traces  of  a  harsh  and 
vulgar  education.  It  was  true  that  she  sometimes  juir- 
loined  a  final  letter  from  the  King's  adjectives,  and 
prolonged  the  utterance  of  a  vowel  beyond  the  term  of 
prosodaical  orthodoxy,  but  the  tongue  that  did  so 
seemed  to  move  on  silver  wires,  and  the  lip  on  which 
the  pound  delayed, 

"Lone  mnrmiiring,  loth  to  part," 

imparted  to  its  own  accents  an  association  of  sweetness 
and  grace,  that  made  the  defect  an  additional  allure- 
ment. Her  education  in  the  outskirts  of  a  city  had  not 
impaired  the  natural  tenderness  of  her  character;  for 
her  father,  who,  all  rnde  as  he  was,  knew  how  to  value 
his  daughter's  .softness  of  mind,  endeavored  to  foster  it 
by  every  indulgence  in  his  ])ower.  Her  uncle,  too,  who 
was  now  a  country  pari.sh-]>riest,  was  well  qualified  to 
draw  forth  any  natural  talent  with  which  she  had  lieen 
originally  endowed.  lie  had  completed  his  theological 
education  in  the  famous  university  of  Salamanca,  where 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  youth  of  much  quietness  of 
temper  and  literary  application,  rather  than  as  one  of 
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those  furious  gesticulators,  those  *'■  figures  Hibernoiges," 
amongst  whom  Gil  Bias,  in  his  tit  of  logical  lunacy, 
could  meet  his  own  equals.  At  his  little  lodging,  while 
he  was  yet  a  curate  at  St.  Jolin's,  Eily  O'Connor  was 
accustomed  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
time,  and  in  return  for  her  kindness  in  presiding  at  his 
simple  tea-table.  Father  Edward  undertook  to  bestow  a 
degree  of  attention  on  her  education,  wliich  rendered 
her  in  a  little  time  as  superior  in  knowledge  as  she  was 
in  beauty  to  her  female  associates.  She  was  remarked 
likewise  at  this  time,  as  a  little  devotee,  very  regular 
in  her  attendance  at  chapel,  constant  in  all  the  ob- 
servances of  her  religion,  and  grave  in  her  attire 
and  discourse.  On  the  coldest  and  dreariest  morning 
in  winter  she  might  be  seen  gliding  along  by  the 
unopened  shop  windows  to  the  nearest  chapel,  where 
she  was  accustomed  to  hear  an  early  mass,  au<l  return 
in  time  to  set  everything  in  order  for  her  father's  break- 
fast. During  the  day,  she  superintended  his  household 
affairs,  while  he  was  employed  upon  the  adjacent  rope- 
walk ;  and,  in  the  evening,  she  usually  slip])ed  on  her 
bonnet,  and  went  across  the  street  to  Father  Edward's, 
where  she  chatted  away  until  tea  was  over;  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  in  reading  his  daily  oflice,  she 
amused  herself  with  a  volume  of  moral  entertainment, 
such  as  Rasse/as,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  or  Mr.  Addison's 
Spectator,  until  he  was  at  leisure  to  hear  her  lessons. 
An  attachment  of  the  purest  and  tenderest  nature  was 
the  conse(iuence  of  these  mutual  attentions  between 
the  uncle  and  niece,  and  it  might  be  said  that  if  the 
former  loved  her  not  as  well,  he  knew  and  valued  her 
character  still  better  than  her  father.  Father  Edward, 
Jiowever,  was  appointed  to  a  parish,  and  Eily  lost  her 
instructor.  It  was  for  her  a  sevei'e  loss,  and  most  se- 
vere in  reality  when  its  eflects  upon  her  own  spirits 
began  to  wear  away.  For  some  months  after  his  de- 
parture, she  continued  to  lead  the  same  retired  and 
unobtrusive  life,  and  no  eye,  save  that  of  a  consummate 
observer,  could  detect  the  slightest  alteration  in  her 
sentiments,  the  least  increase  of  toleration  for  the 
world  and  worldly  amusements.  That  change,  how- 
ever, had  been  silently  effected  in  her  lieart.  She  was 
now  a  woman— a  lovely,  intelligent,  full-grown  woman 
—and  circumsta'ices  obliged  her  to  take  a  part  in  the 
little  social  circle  which  moved  around  her.  Her  spir- 
its were  naturally  light,  and,  though  long  rejjressed, 
beitame  readily  assimilated  to  the  buoyant  tone  of  the 
society  in  which  she  hai)pened  to  be  placed.  Her 
father,  who,  with  a  father's  venial  vanity,  was  fond  of 
showing  his  beautiful  child  among  liis  neighbors,  took 
her  with  him  to  Owen's  garden  at  a  time  when  it  was 
unusually  gay  and  crowded,  and  from  that  evening 
might  lie  dated  the  commencement  of  a  decided  and 
visible  change  in  the  lovely  Eily's  character. 

As  gradual  as  the  ai)i)roaeh  of  a  si)ring  morning,  was 
the  change  from  grave  to  gay  in  the  costume  of  tliis 
Mower  of  the  suburbs.  It  dawned  at  tirst  in  a  hand- 
some bow-knot  upon  her  liead-dress,  and  ended  in  the 
full  noontide  sjjlendor  of  llowered  muslins,  silks,  and 
sashes.  It  was  like  the  o])eningof  the  rose-bud,  wliicfi 
gathers  round  it  the  winged  wooers  of  the  siunmer 


meadow.  "  Lads,  as  brisk  as  bees,"  came  thronging  in 
her  train,  with  proffers  of  "  honorable  love,  and  rites  of 
marriage;"  and  even  am.aig  the  youths  of  a  higher 
rank,  whom  the  wild  levity  of  Irish  blood  and  high 
spirits  sent  to  mingle  in  the  festivities  of  Owen's  gar- 
den, a  jealousy  prevailed  respecting  the  favor  of  the 
rope-maker's  handsome  daughter.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  attentions  paid  by  individuals  so  much  superior 
to  her  ordinary  admirers,  should  render  Eily  indifl'erent 
to  the  sighs  of  those  plebian  suitors.  Dunat  O'Leary, 
the'ffiiir-cutter,  or  Foxy  Dunat,  as  he  was  named  in  al- 
lusion to  his  red  hair,  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  her  utter 
coldness.  Myles  Murphy,  likewise,  a  good-natured 
farmer  from  Killarney,  who  travelled  through  the 
country  selling  Kerry  ponies,  and  claiming  a  relation- 
ship with  every  one  he  met,  claimed  kindred  in  vain 
with  Eily,  for  his  claim  was  not  allowed.  Lowry 
Looby,  too,  the  servant  of  Mr.  Daly,  a  wealthy  middle- 
man who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  was  suspected  by 
many  to  entertain  delusive  hoi)es  of  Eily  O'Connor's 
favor — but  this  report  was  improbable  enough,  for 
Lowry  could  not  but  know  that  he  was  a  very  ugly 
man;  and  if  he  were  as  beautiful  as  Narcissus,  Mihil 
O'Connor  would  still  have  shut  the  door  in  his  face  for 
being  as  poor  as  Timon.  So  that,  though  there  was  no 
lack  of  admirers,  the  lovely  Eily,  like  many  <;elebrated 
beauties  in  a  higher  rank,  ran,  after  all,  a  fair  chance  of 
becoming  what  Lady  Mary  Montague  has  elegantly 
termed  a  "lay  nun."  Even  as  a  book- worm,  who  will 
pore  over  a  single  volume  from  morning  to  niglit,  if 
turned  loose  into  a  library,  wanders  from  shelf  to 
shelf,  bewildered  amid  a  liost  of  temptations,  and  un- 
able to  make  any  selection  until  he  is  surj)rised  by 
twilight,  and  charigned  to  tind,  that  with  so  much  hap- 
piness within  his  grasp,  he  has  spent,  nevertheless,  an 
uniirofltable  day. 

But  accident  saved  Eily  from  a  destiny  so  deeply 
dreaded  and  so  often  lamented  as  that  above  alluded 
to— a  condition  which  people  generally  agree  to  look 
upon  as  one  of  utter  desolation,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing, is  frequently  a  state  of  greater  hai>j)iness  than 
its  opposite.  On  the  eve  of  the  seventeenth  of  IVIarch, 
a  day  distinguished  in  the  rope-makers  household,  not 
only  as  the  festival  of  the  natioiuil  Saint;  but  as  the 
birth-day  of  the  young  mistress  of  the  establishment — 
on  this  evening  Eily  and  her  father  were  enjoying  their 
customary  relaxation  at  Owen's  garden.  The  jolly 
proprietor  was  seated  as  usiud  with  his  rope-twisting 
friend  under  the  yellow  osier,  while  ]\Iyles  I\Inri)liy, 
who  had  brought  a  number  of  his  wild  i)onies  to  be  dis- 
])osed  of  at  the  neighboring  fairs,  had  taken  his  place 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  was  endeavoring  to  insinu- 
ate a  distant  relationshi])  between  the  Owens  of  Kil- 
teery,  connexiims  of  the  jjcrson  whom  lie  ad<li-essed, 
and  the  Murjjhy's  of  Knockfodhra,  connexions  of  his 
own.  A  party  of  young  men  were  i)laying  lives  at  a 
ball-alley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  green;  and  another, 
more  numerous,  and  graced  with  many  female  tigiires, 
were  capering  away  to  the  tune  of  the  Fox-IInnter's 
Jig  on  the  short  grass.  Some  jioor  old  wcmien,  with 
baskets  on  their  arms,  were  endeavoring  to  sell  off  some 
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Patrick's  crosses  for  children,  at  the  low  rate  of  one 
halfpenny  a  piece,  giUliny,  paint,  and  all.  Others, 
fatigued  with  exertion,  M'ere  walking  under  the  still 
leafless  trees,  some  with  their  hats,  some  with  their 
coats  otf,  jesting,  laughing,  and  chatting  familiarly  with 
their  female  acquaintances. 

Mihil  O'Connor,  happening  to  see  Lowry  Looby  among 
the  promeuaders,  glancing  now  and  then  at  the  dance 
and  whistling  Patrick's  Day,  reiiuested  him  to  call  his 
daughter  out  of  the  group,  and  tell  her  that  he  was 
waiting  for  her  to  go  home.  Lowry  went,  and  returned 
to  say,  that  Eily  was  dancing  with  a  strange  young 
gentleman  in  a  boating  dress,  and  that  he  would  not 
let  her  go  until  she  had  finished  the  slip  jig. 

It  continued  a  sufficient  time  to  tire  the  old  man's 
patience.  When  Eily  did  at  last  make  her  appearance, 
he  observed  there  was  a  Hush  of  mingled  weariness  and 
pleasure  on  her  cheek,  which  showed  that  the  delay 
was  not  quite  in  opposition  to  her  own  inclinations. 
This  circumstance  might  have  tempted  him  to  receive 
her  with  a  little  displeasure,  but  that  honest  Owen  at 
that  moment  laid  hold  on  both  father  aud  daughter, 
insisting  that  they  should  come  in  and  take  supper 
with  his  wife  and  himself. 

This  narrati^eof  Eily's  girlhood  being  merely  intro- 
ductory, we  shall  forbear  to  furnish  any  detail  of  the 
minor  incidents  of  the  evening,  or  the  quality  of  Mrs. 
Owen's  entertainment.  They  were  very  merry  and 
happy;  so  much  so,  that  the  Patrick's  eve  approached 
its  termination  before  they  rose  to  bid  their  host  and 
hostess  a  good  night.  Owen  advised  them  to  walk  on 
rapidly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  "Pathrick's  boys,"  who 
would  prcMuenade  the  streets  after  twelve,  to  welcome 
in  the  mighty  festival  with  music  and  uproar  of  all 
kinds.  Some  of  the  lads,  he  said,  "might  be  playin' 
their  tricks  ui)on  Mrs.  Eily." 

The  night  was  rather  dark,  aud  the  dim  glimmer  of 
the  oil-lamps,  which  were  suspended  at  long  intervals 
over  the  street-doors,  tended  only  in  a  very  feeble  de- 
gree to  qualify  the  gloom.  Mihil  O'Connor  and  his 
daughter  had  ah'eady  performed  more  than  half  their 
journey,  and  were  turning  from  a  narrow  lane  at  the 
head  of  IMuugret  Street,  when  a  loud  and  tumultuous 
sound  broke  with  sudden  violence  upon  their  hearing. 
It  proceeded  from  a  multitude  of  people  who  were  mov- 
ing in  confused  and  noisy  procession  along  the  street. 
An  ancient  and  still  honored  custom  summons  the 
youthful  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  this 
anniversary  to  celebrate  the  approaching  holiday  of  the 
patron  saint  and  apostle  of  the  island,  by  promenading 
all  the  streets  in  succession,  playing  national  airs,  and 
tilling  \\\)  the  pauses  in  the  music  with  shouts  of  exul- 
tation. Such  was  the  procession  which  the  two  com- 
panions now  beheld  approaching. 

Tlie  appearance  which  it  presented  was  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  interest  and  amusement.  In  the 
midst  were  a  band  of  musicians  who  played  alternately, 
"Patrick's  Day,"  and  "Garryowen,"  while  a  rabble  of 
men  and  boys  pressed  round  them,  thronging  the  whole 
breadth  and  a  considerable  poi-tiou  of  the  length  ot  the 
street.     The  men  had  got  sprigs  of  shamrock  in  their 


hats,  and  several  carried  in  their  hands  lighted  candles, 
protected  from  the  wasting  night-blast  by  a  simple  lamp 
of  whited  brown  paper.  The  fickle  and  unequal  light 
which  those  small  torches  threw  over  the  faces  of  the 
individuals  who  held  them,  aftbrded  a  lively  contrast 
to  the  prevailing  darkness. 

The  crowd  hurried  forward,  singing,  playing,  shout- 
ing, laughing,  and  indulging,  to  its  full  exiteut,  all  the 
excitement  which  was  occasioned  by  the  tumult  and 
the  motion.  Bedroom  windows  are  thrown  up  as  they 
l)assed,and  the  half-dressed  inmates  thrust  their  heads 
into  the  night  air  to  gaze  upon  the  mob  of  enthusiasts. 
All  the  respectable  persons  who  appeared  in  the  streets 
as  thej-  advanced,  turned  short  into  the  neighboring 
by-ways  to  avoid  the  importunities  which  they  woidd 
be  likely  to  incur  by  a  contact  with  the  multitude. 

But  it  was  too  late  for  our  party  to  adopt  this  pre- 
caution. Before  it  had  entered  their  minds,  the  pro- 
cession (if  we  may  dignify  it  by  a  name  so  sounding) 
was  nearer  to  them  than  they  were  to  any  turn  in  the 
street,  and  the  appearance  of  flight,  with  a  rabble  of 
men,  as  with  dogs,  is  a  provocation  of  pursuit.  Of  this 
they  were  aware;  aud  accordingly,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing a  vain  retreat,  they  turned  into  a  recess  formed  by 
one  of  the  shop  doors,  and  quietly  awaited  the  passing 
away  of  this  noisj'  torrent.  For  some  moments  they 
were  unnoticed;  the  fellows  who  moved  foremost  being 
too  busy  in  talking,  laughing,  and  shouting,  to  pay  any 
attention  to  objects  not  directly  in  their  way.  But 
they  were  no  sooner  espied  than  the  wags  assailed  them 
with  that  species  of  wit  which  distinguishes  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  back  lanes  of  a  city,  and  forms  the  terror 
of  all  country  visitors.  These  expressions  were  lav- 
ished upon  the  rope-maker  and  his  daughter,  until  the 
former,  who  was  as  irritable  an  old  fellow  as  Irishmen 
generally  are,  was  almost  ]nit  out  of  patience. 

At  length,  a  young  man,  observing  the  lamp  shine 
for  a  moment  on  Eily's  handsome  face,  made  a  chirp 
with  his  lips  as  he  passed  by,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
kiss  her.  Not  Papirius  himself,  when  vindicating  his 
senatorial  dignity  against  the  Insulting  Gaul,  could  be 
more  prompt  in  action  than  Mihil  O'Connor.  The 
young  gentleman  received,  in  return  for  his  affectionate 
greeting,  a  blow  over  the  temples  which  was  worth  five 
hundred  kisses.  An  uproar  immediatelj*  commenced, 
which  was  likely  to  end  in  some  serious  injurj'  to  the 
old  man  and  his  daughter.  A  number  of  ferocious 
faces  gathered  round  them,  uttering  sounds  of  harsh 
rancor  and  defiance,  which  Mihil  met  with  equal  loud- 
ness and  energy.  Indeed,  all  that  seemed  to  delay  his 
fate,  and  hinder  him  from  sharing  in  the  prostration  of 
his  victim,  was  the  conduct  of  Eily,  who,  flinging  her- 
self in  bare-armed  beauty  before  her  father,  defended 
him  for  a  time  against  the  upraised  weapons  of  his  as- 
sailants. Fo  one  would  incur  the  danger  of  harming, 
by  an  accidental  blow,  a  creature  so  young,  so  beauti 
ful,  and  so  affectionate. 

They  were  at  length  rescued  from  this  precarious 
condition  by  the  interposition  of  two  young  men,  in 
the  dress  of  boatmen,  who  appeared  to  possess  some 
influence  with  the  crowd,  and  who  iised  it  for  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  sufiferers.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
brought  theft  safely  out  of  all  immediate  danger,  the 
taller  of  the  two  conducted  them  to  tlieir  door,  saying- 
little  on  the  way,  and  taking  his  leave  as  soon  as  they 
were  once  in  perfect  safety.  All  that  Mihil  could 
learn  from  his  appearance  was,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  very  young— perhaps  not  more  than  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  old  man  talked  much  and  loudly 
in  praise  of  his  gallantry,  but  Eily  was  altogether 
.silent  01  the  subject. 

A  few  days  after,  Mihil  O'Connor  was  at  work  upon 
the  rope-walk,  going  slowly  backward  in  the  sunshine, 
with  a  little  bundle  of  hemp  between  his  knees,  and 
singing  ^''Maureen  Thierna."*  A  hunchbacked  little  fel- 
low, iu  a  boatman's  dress,  came  up,  and  saluting  him  in 
a,  sharp  city  brogue,  reminded  the  old  rope  maker  that 
he  lia<l  done  him  a  service  a  few  evenings  before. 
Mihil  professed  his  acknowledgements,  and  with  true 
Irish  warmth  of  lieart,  assured  the  little  boatman  that 
all  he  had  iu  the  world  was  at  his  service.  The  hunch- 
back, however,  only  wanted  a  few  ropes  and  blocks  for 
his  boat,  and  even  for  those  he  was  resolute  iu  paying 
honorably.  Neither  did  he  seem  anxious  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  old  Mihil  with  respect  to  the  name  and 
quality  of  his  companion;  for  he  was  inexorable  in 
maintaining  that  he  was  a  turf-boat  man  from  Scagh, 
who  had  come  xip  to  town  with  him  to  dispose  of  a  cargo 
of  fuel  at  Charlotte's  Quay.  Mihil  O'Connor  referred 
him  to  his  daughter  for  the  ropes,  about  which,  he  said, 
she  could  bargain  as  well  as  himself,  and  he  was  unable 
to  leave  his  work  until  the  rope  he  had  in  hand  should 
be  finished.  The  little  deformed,  no  way  displeased  at 
this  intelligence,  went  to  find  Eily  at  the  shop,  where 
he  spent  a  longer  time  than  Mihil  thought  necessary  for 
his  purpose. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  character  of  Eily  O'Con- 
nor seemed  to  have  undergone  a  second  cliange.  Her 
former  gravity  returned,  but  it  did  not  rea])peaT  iinder 
the  same  circumstances  as  before.  In  lier  days  of  relig- 
ious retirement,  it  apjjeared  only  in  her  dress  and  in 
her  choice  of  amusemeiits.  Now,  both  her  recreations 
and  her  attire  were  mucli  gayer  tlian  ever,  so  much  so 
almost  to  approacli  a  degree  of  dissipation,  but  her 
cheerfulness  of  mind  was  gone,  and  the  .sadness  which 
had  settled  on  her  heart,  like  a  black  reef  under  sunny 
waters,  was  plainly  visible  through  all  her  gaiety.  Her 
father  was  too  much  occupied  in  his  eternal  rope- 
twisting  to  take  particular  notice  of  this  change,  and, 
besides,  it  is  notorious  that  one's  (constant  companions 
are  the  last  to  observe  any  alteration  in  one's  manner 
or  appearance. 
^  One  morning,  when  Mihil  O'Connor  left  his  rooms, 
he  ^as  surjjrised  to  find  that  the  breakfast  table  was 
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not  laid  as  usual,  and  that  his  daughter  was  not  in  the 
house.  She  made  her  appearance,  however,  while  he 
was  himself  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  They 
exchanged  a  greeting  somewhat  colder  on  the  one  side, 
and  more  embarrased  on  the  other,  than  was  usual  at 
the  morning  meetings  of  the  father  and  daughter.  But 
when  she  told  him,  that  she  han  been  only  to  the  chapel, 
the  old  man  was  perfectly  satisfied,  for  he  knew  that 
Eily  would  as  readily  think  of  telling  a  falsehood  to  the 
priest  as  she  would  to  her  father.  And  when  Mihil 
O'Oirunor  heard  that  people  were  at  cliapel,  he  gener- 
ally concluded  (poor  old  man!)  that  it  was  only  to  pray 
they  went  there. 

In  the  meantime  Myles  Murphy  renewed  his  pro- 
posals to  Eily,  and  succeeded  iu  gaining  over  the  father 
to  his  interests.  The  latter  was  annoyed  at  his  daugh- 
ter's obstinate  rejection  of  a  fine  fellow  like  Myles, 
with  a  very  comfortable  property,  and  pressed  her 
either  to  give  consent  to  the  match,  or  a  good  reason 
for  her  refusal  But  this  request,  though  reasonable, 
was  not  complied  with;  and  the  rope-maker,  though 
not  so  hot  as  Caprdet,  was  as  much  displeased  at  the 
contumacy  of  his  daughter.  Eily,  on  her  part,  was  so 
much  afflicted  at  the  auger  of  her  only  parent,  that  it 
is  probable  her  grief  would  have  made  away  with  her 
if  she  had  not  prevented  that  catastrophe  by  making 
away  with  herself. 

On  the  fair  day  of  Garryowen,  after  sustaining  a  long 
and  distressing  altercation  with  her  father  and  her 
mountain  suitor,  Eily  O'Connor  threw  her  blue  cloak 
ov  r  her  shoulders,  and  walked  into  the  air.  She  did 
not  return  to  dinner,  and  her  father  felt  angry  at  what 
he  thouglit  a  token  of  resentful  feeling.  Night  came, 
and  she  did  not  make  her  appearance.  The  poor  old 
man,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  reproached  himself  lor  his 
vehemence,  and  si)ent  the  whole  night  in  recalling,  with 
a  feeling  of  remorse,  every  intemperate  word  which  he 
had  used  in  the  violence  of  dispute.  In  the  morning, 
more  like  a  ghost  than  a  living  being,  he  went  from  the 
house  of  one  acquaintance  to  another,  to  inquire  after 
his  child.  No  one,  however,  had  seen  her,  except  Foxy 
Dunat,  the  hair-cuttei,  and  he  had  only  caught  a 
glimi)se  of  her  as  she  passed  his  door  on  the  i)revious 
evening.  It  was  evident  tliat  she  was  not  to  return. 
Her  father  was  distracted.  Her  young  admirers  feared 
that  slie  liad  got  privately  married,  and  run  away  with 
.some  shabby  fellow.  Her  female  friends  insinuated 
that  the  case  might  be  still  worse,  and  scmie  pious  old 
l)eople  shook  their  heads  when  the  report  reached 
them,  and  said  they  knew  what  was  likely  to  come  of 
it,  when  Kily  O'Connor  left  off  attending  her  daily 
mass  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the  dance  at  Garry- 
owen. 


CHAPTER    III. 


HOW  MR.    DALY,   THE   MIDDLEMAN,   SAT  DOWN   TQ   BREAKFAST. 


The  Dalys  (a  very  respectable  family  in  middle  life) 
occupied,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  a  haudsome 
cottage  on  the  Shannon  side,  a  few  miles  from  the  siib- 
nrbau  district  above  mentioned. 

They  had  assembled,  on  the  morning  of  Eily's  disap- 
l)earance,  a  healthy  and  blooming  household  of  all 
sizes,  in  the  priuciijal  sitting-room,  for  a  ])urpose  no 
less  important  than  that  of  despatching  breakfast.  It 
was  a  favorable  moment  for  anj-  one  who  might  be  de- 
sirous of  sketching  a  family  picture.  The  windows  of 
the  room,  which  were  thrown  uj)  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting the  fresh  morning  air,  opened  upon  a  trim  and 
sloping  meadow,  that  looked  sunny  and  cheerful  with 
the  bright  green  after-grass  of  the  season.  The  broad 
and  sheety  river  washed  the  very  margin  of  the  little 
held,  and  bore  upon  its  qtiiet  bosom  (which  was  only 
ruffled  by  the  circling  eddies  that  encountered  the  ad- 
vancing tide)  a  variety  of  craft,  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  approach  to  a  large  commercial 
city.  Majestic  vessels,  floating  idly  on  the  basined 
tiood,  with  sails  half  furled,  in  keeping  with  the  lan- 
guid beauty  of  the  scene — lighters,  burthened  to  the 
water's  edge  with  bricks  or  sand — large  rafts  of  tiralier, 
borne  onward  towards  the  neighboring  quays  under  the 
guidance  of  a  shipman's  boat-hook  —  pleasure-boats, 
with  gaudy  i)ennons  hanging  at  peak  and  topmast — or 
turf-boats,  with  their  unpicturesqne  and  ungraceful 
lading,  moving  sluggishly  forward,  while  their  black 
sails  seemed  gasping  for  a  breath  to  till  them;  such 
were  the  incidents  that  gave  a  gentle  animation  to  the 
pi-ospect  immediately  before  the  eyes  of  the  cottage 
dwellers.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  river  arose  the 
Gratloe  hills,  shadowed  in  various  places  by  a  broken 
cloud,  and  rendered  beautiful  by  the  chequei'ed  ap- 
pearance of  the  riiiening  tillage,  and  the  variety  of 
hues  that  were  observable  along  their  woodeil  sides. 
At  intervals,  the  front  of  a  handsome  mansion  bright- 
ened up  in  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine,  while  the 
wreaths  of  blue  smoke,  ascending  at  various  distances 
from  amongst  the  trees,  tended  to  relieve  the  idea  of 
extreme  solitiule  which  it  would  otherwise  have  pre- 
sented. 

The  interior  of  the  cottage  was  not  less  interesting 
to  contemplate  than  the  landscape  which  lay  before 
it.  The  principal  breakfast-table  (for  there  were  two 
spread  in  the  room)  was  placed  before  the  window, 
he  neat  and  snow  white  damask  cloth  covered  with 
fare  that  spoke  satisfactorily  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  proprietor,  and  for  the  housewifery  of  his  helpmate. 
The  former,  a  fair,  pleasant-faced  old  gentleman,  in  a 


huge  buckled  cravat  and  square-toed  shoes,  somewhat 
distrustful  of  the  meagre  beverage  which  fumed  out  of 
Mis.  Daly's  lofty  and  shining  coffee-pot,  had  taken  his 
position  before  a  cold  ham  and  fowl  which  decorated 
the  lower  end  of  the  tal)le.  His  lady,  a  courteous  old 
l)ersonage,  with  a  face  no  less  fair  and  hapi)y  than  her 
husband's,  and  with  eyes  sparkling  with  good  nature 
and  intelligence,  did  the  honors  of  the  board  at  the  far- 
ther end.  On  the  opposite  side,  leaning  over  the  back 
of  his  chair  with  clasped  hands,  in  an  attitude  which 
had  a  mixture  of  abstraction  and  anxiety,  sat  Mr.  Kyrle 
Daly,  the  lirst  pledge  of  connubial  afl'ection  that  was 
born  to  this  comely  pair.  He  was  a  young  man  already 
initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  the  legal  profession;  of  a 
handsome  figure,  and  in  manner — but  sometliing  now 
pressed  upon  his  spirits,  which  rejidered  this  an  unfav- 
orable occasion  for  describing  him. 

A  second  table  was  laid  in  a  more  retired  i)ortion  of 
the  room,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  family.  Several  well  burnished  goblets,  or  por- 
ringers, of  thick  milk,  flanked  the  sides  of  this  board, 
while  a  large  dish  of  smooth-coated  potatoes  reeked  np 
in  the  centre.  A  number  of  blooming  boys  and  girls, 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve,  were  seated  at 
this  simple  repast,  eating  and  drinking  away  with  all 
the  happy  eagerness  of  youthful  appetite.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  this  employment  occupied  their  exlcusive 
attention,  for  the  prattle  which  circulated  round  the 
table  frequently  became  so  boisterous  as  to  drown  the 
conversation  of  the  older  jieople,  and  to  call  forth  the 
angry  rebuke  of  the  master  of  the  family. 

The  furniture  of  the  apartment  was  in  accordance 
with  the  appearance  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  floor  was  handsomely  carjieted,  a  lofty  green  fender 
fortitie<l  the  fire-place,  and  supplied  Mr.  Daly  in  his 
facetious  moments  with  occasion  for  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  a  favorite  conundrum — "Why  is  that  fender 
like  ^Yestminster  Abbey?"— a  jjioblem  with  which  he 
never  failed  to  try  the  wit  of  any  stranger  who  hap- 
pened to  spend  a  night  beneath  his  roof.  The  wains- 
coated  walls  were  ornamented  with  several  of  the 
popular  prints  of  the  day,  such  as  Hogarth's  Roast 
Beef,  Prince  Eugene,  Schomberg,  at  the  Boyue,  Mr. 
Betterton  playing  Cato  in  all  the  glory  of 

'■Full  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacker'd  chair  ;" 

of  the  royal  Mandane,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Mountain, 
strutting  among  the  arbors  of  her  Persian  jialace  in  a 
lofty  tete  and  hooped  i>etticoat.  There  were  also  some 
family  drawings  done  by  Mrs.  Daly  in  her  school  days, 
of  which  we  feel  no  inclination  to  say  more  than  that 
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tbey  were  prettily  framed.  lu  justice  to  the  fair  artist, 
it  should  also  be  meutioued  that,  coutrary  to  the  estab- 
lished practice,  her  sketches  were  never  retouched  by 
the  hand  of  her  master,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Daly  was  foud 
of  insinuating,  and  which  no  one  who  saw  the  pictures 
was  tempted  to  call  in  question.  A  small  book-case, 
with  the  edges  of  the  shelves  handsomely  gilded,  was 
suspended  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and,  ou  examina- 
tion, might  be  found  to  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  works  on  Irish  history,  for  which  study  Mr.  Daly  had 
a  national  predilection,  a  circumstance  much  deplored 
by  all  the  impatient  listeners  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
(some  people  hinted)  in  his  own  household;  some  reli- 
gions books,  ana  a  few  volumes  on  cookery  and  farm- 
ing. The  space  over  the  lofty  chimney-piece  was  as- 
signed to  some  ornaments  of  a  more  startling  descrip- 
tion. A  gun-rack,  on  which  were  sixspended  a  long- 
shore gun,  a  brass  barrelled  blunderbuss,  a  cutlass,  and 
a  case  of  horse  pistols,  manifested  Mr.  Daly's  determin- 
ation to  maintain,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  his 
claim  to  the  fair  i)ossessious  which  his  honest  industry 
had  acquired. 

"Kyrle,"  said  Mr.  Daly,  putting  his  fork  into  a  breast 
of  cold  goose,  and  looking  at  his  son — "you  had  better 
let  me  put  a  little  goose  (with  an  emphasis)  on  your 
plate.    You  know  you  are  going  a  wooing  to-day." 

The  young  gentleman  appeared  not  to  hear  him.  Mrs. 
Daly,  who  understood  more  intimately  the  nature  of 
her  son's  reflections,  deprecated,  by  a  significant  look 
at  her  husband,  the  continuance  of  any  raillery  upon 
so  delicate  a  subject. 

"Kyrle,  some  coffee?"  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
but  without  being  more  successful  in  awakening  the 
attention  of  the  young  gentleman. 

Mr.  Daly  winked  at  his  wife. 

"Kyrle!"  he  called  aloud,  in  a  tone  against  which 
oven  a  lover's  absence  was  not  proof,  "do  you  hear 
what  your  mother  says?" 

"I  ask  pardon,  sir — I  was  absent — I — what  were  you 
saying,  mother?" 

"She  was  saying,"  continued  Mr.  Daly,  with  a  smile, 
"that  you  were  manufacturing  a  fine  speech  i'or  Anna 
Chute,  anil  that  you  were  just  meditating  whether  you 
shoulil  deliver  it  on  your  knees,  or  out  of  brief,  as  if 
you  were  addressing  the  Bench  in  the  Pour  Courts." 

"For  shame,  my  dear!  Never  mind  him,  Kyrle,  I 
said  no  such  thing;  1  wonder  how  you  can  say  that,  my 
dear,  and  the  cliildren  listening." 

"Pooh  !  the  little  angels  are  too  busy  and  too  inno- 
cent to  i)ay  us  any  attention,"  said  Mr.  Daly,  lowering 
his  voice,  however.  "Eut,  speaking  seriou.sly,  my  boy, 
you  take  this  affair  too  deejjly  to  heart;  and  whether 
it  be  in  our  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  fame,  or  even  in  love 
itself,  an  extreme  solicitude  to  be  successful  is  the  sur- 
est means  of  defeating  its  own  object.  Besides,  it 
argues  an  uiKjuiet  and  unresigned  condition.  I  have 
iiad  a  little  exi»erience,  you  know,  in  iitfairs  of  this 
kind,"  lie  added,  smiling  and  glancing  at  liis  fair  helj)- 
mate,  who  blushed  with  the  simjjlicity  of  a  young  girl. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Kyrle,  as  he  drew  lu^arer  to  tlie  break- 
fast-table, with  a  magnanimous  affectation  of  cheerful- 


ness, "I  fear  I  have  not  so  good  a  ground  for  hope  as 
you  may  have  had.  It  is  very  easy,  sir,  for  one  to  be 
resigned  to  disappointment,  when  he  is  certain  of 
success." 

"Why,  I  was  not  bidden  to  despair,  indeed,"  said 
Mr.  Daly,  extending  his  hand  to  his  wife,  while  they 
exchanged  a  quiet  smile,  which  had  in  it  an  expression 
of  tenderness  and  of  melancholy  remembrance. 

"I  have,  I  believe,  been  more  fortunate  than  more 
deserving  persons.  I  have  never  been  vexed  with  use- 
les^^fears  in  my  wooing  days,  nor  with  vain  regrets 
when  those  days  were  ended.  I  do  not  know,  my  dear 
lad,  what  hopes  you  have  formed,  or  what  prospects 
you  may  have  shaped  out  of  the  future,  but  I  will  not 
wish  you  a  better  fortune,  than  that  you  may  "as  nearly 
approach  to  their  accomplishment  as  I  have  done,  and 
that  Time  may  deal  as  fairly  with  you  as  he  has  done 
with  your  father."  After  saying  this,  Mr.  Daly  leaned 
forward  on  the  table,  with  his  temple  sui)ported  by  one 
finger,  and  glanced  alternately  from  his  children  to  his 
wife,  while  he  sang  in  a  low  tone  the  following  verse  of 
a  popular  song: — 

"How  should  I  love  the  pretty  creatures, 
While  round  my  knees  they  fondly  clung  I 

To  see  them  look  Iheir  mother's  features, 
To  hear  them  litp  their  mother's  tongue, 

And  when  with  envy  Time  transported, 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys, 

You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted. 


with  a  glance  at  Kyrle — 

"And  I  go  wooing  with  the  boys." 

"And  this,"  thought.youug  Kyrle,  in  the  affectionate 
pause  that  ensued,  "this  is  the  question  which  1  go  to 
decide  upon  this  morning — whether  my  old  age  shall 
resemble  the  picture  which  I  see  before  me,  or  whether 
I  shall  be  doomed  to  creep  into  the  winter  of  my  life,  a 
lonely,  selfish,  cheerless,  money-hunting  old  bachelor. 
Is  not  this  enough  to  make  a  little  solicitude  excusable, 
or  i)ardonable  at  least  ?" 

"  It  is  a  long  time  now,"  resumed  Mr.  Daly,  "  since  I 
have  had  the  i)leasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Chute.  She 
was  a  very  beautiful,  but  a  very  wild  girl  when  I  knew 
her.  Nothing  has  ever  been  more  inexplicable  to  me 
than  the  choice  she  made  of  a  second  husband.  You 
never  saw  Anne's  step-father,  Tom  Chute,  or  you 
would  be  equally  astonished.  You  saw  him,  my  love 
— did  you  not  ?" 

Mrs.  Daly  laughed,  and  answered  in   tlie  aflinnative. 

"  It  showed,  indeed,  a  singular  taste,"  said  Mr.  Daly. 
"  They  tell  a  curious  story,  too,  about  the  manner  of 
their  courtshi])." 

"  AVhat  was  that  sir  ?"  asked  Kyrle,  who  felt  a 
strong  sympathetic  interest  in  all  stories  connected 
with  wooers  and  wooing. 

"  I  have  it,  1  confess,  ui>on  questionable  authority; 
but  you  shall  hear  it,  such  as  it  is.  Now,  look  at  that 
young  thief!"  he  added,  laughing,  and  directing 
Kyrle's  attention  to  one  of  the  children,  a  chubby 
young  fellow,  who,  having  deserted  the  potato-eating 
corps  at  the  side-table,  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
deei>  interest  excited  by  the  conversation,  to  make  a 
sudden   descent    upon  the  contents  of  the  japauued 
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bread-basket.  Perceiving  that  he  was  detected,  the 
little  fellow  relaxed  his  Augers,  and  drew  back  a  little, 
glancing,  from  beneath  his  eye-lashes,  a  half  dismajed 
and  bashfnl  look  at  the  laughing  countenance  of  his 
parent. 

"  Charles  is  not  well  to-day,"  said  the  mother,  in  a 
compassionate  tone,  cutting  him  a  large  wedge  cf  her! 
best  home-made  bread,  which  the  lad  began  to  demol- 
ish with  a  degree  of  rapidity  that  scarcely  corroborated 
the  assertion. 

"  But  the  story,  sir  ?"  said  Kyrle. 

"  But  the  story.  Well,  little  Tom  Chute  (he  might 
have  been  better  called  little  Tom-tit,  only  that  he  was 
not  half  so  sprightly)  was  a  veiy  extraordinary  man, 
for  although  he  was  small  and  fat,  he  was  not  merry 
nor  talkative.  You  would  have  pitied  him  to  see  him 
walkiug  about  a  ball-room,  with  ruffles  that  looked  like 
small  buckles,  and  a  queue  half  as  long  as  himself,  re- 
minding one  of  the  handle  of  a  pump  when  the  sucker 
is  up — with  the  most  forlorn  aspect  in  the  world,  as  if 
he  were  looking  for  a  runaway  wife.  It  was  a  curious 
anomaly  in  his  character,  that  although  he — (Silence, 
there  !  My  dear,  will  you  speak  to  those  children  ?) — 
that  although  he  always  looked  miserable  in  the  midst 
of  society,  he  really  was  so  when  out  of  it,  as  if  the 
continued  embarrassment  and  mortiticatiou  he  experi- 
enced were  a  stimulus  which  he  could  not  do  without. 
Hound,  fat,  shy,  awkward,  and  oily,  as  he  was,  how- 
ever, he  tumbled  his  little  rotund  figure  into  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Trenchard,  who  was  at  that  time,  though  a 
widow,  one  of  the  leading  belles  in  Munster.  A  fair 
friend  was  the  first  to  disclose  this  rax)turous  secret  to 
poor  Tom,  for  he  might  have  known  Mrs.  Trenchard 
for  a  century  without  being  able  to  make  it  out  himself. 
He  did  not  know  whether  he  should  be  most  frightened 
or  pleased  at  the  intelligence;  but  certain  it  is  that  in 
the  warmth  of  his  first  feelings  he  made  a  tender  of  his 
hand  to  the  lady,  and  was  instantly  accepted.  A  dash- 
ing, handsome  fellow,  wiio  had  been  rejected  by  her 
some  time  before,  and  who  knew  Cliute's  irresolute 
temper,  resolved  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  mortifi- 
catiod  he  had  received,  by  throwing  some  embarrass- 
ment in  the  way  of  the  nuptials,  and  eflected  it  simply 
enough.  It  seems  the  lady's  accomplishments  were  of 
a  very  general  description,  for  besides  playing  the 
harpsichord  to  admiration,  she  could  manage  a  horse 
with  any  hero  of  the  County  Club,  and  was  known 
to  join  their  hunting  parties,  and  even  to  ride  a 
steeple  chase  with  eclat.  Indeed  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  she  possessed  more  spirit  thazi  might 
have  answered  her  ijurpose,  or  husband's  either.  What 
fancy  she  could  have  taken  to  Tom  Chute,  I  cannot  for 
my  life  conceive.  Well,  this  fellow  met  Tom  going  to 
her  house  one  evening,  as  spruce  as  a  water-wagtail, 
with  his  queue  poking  up  behind,  like  the  flag  staff  in 
the  stern  of  a  privateer.  They  got  into  conversation 
about  the  widow.  '  Beautiful  creature,  isn't  she?'  sim- 
pered Tom,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes,  for  it  was  another 
funny  foible  of  Tom's  to  redden  up  like  a  rosse  when- 
ever tliere  was  any  discourse  of  ladies;  even  when 
nobody  dreamed  of  anything  like  raillery.     '  Beautiful 


creature,  isn't  she?'  says  Tom.  '  Beautiful,  indeed,' 
replied  the  other.  And  Tom  stood  on  his  toes,  threw 
out  his  right  elbow,  andtook  snuff.  '  And  accomplished, 
I  think?'  'And  very  sensible,'  says  the  other.  'And 
lively',  says  Tom.  '  And  high  spirited-'  says  the  other, 
'  so,  they  say,  her  late  husband  found,  poor  man,  to  his- 
cost.'  Tom  dropped  his  jaw  a  little,  and  looked  inquis- 
itive. But  the  other,  who  saw  that  his  business  was 
done,  declined  all  exi)lanatiou,  and  hurried  off  with  a 
concluding  remark,  that  '  the  lady  was  unquestionably 
a  cai^ital  whip.'  Well,  Tom  got  a  sudden  attack  of — I 
don't  know  what  complaint — went  home  that  night, 
and  sent  an  apology  to  the  widow.  He  was  not  seen 
near  her  house  for  a  fortnight  after,  and  a  report  reach- 
ed her  ears  that  he  had  some  notion  of  quitting  the 
country.  But  if  he  had,  she  put  a  stop  to  it.  One 
morning  when  Tom  was  looking  over  his  books,  he  was 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  a  tall  women  in  a  riding 
dress,  with  a  horsewhii^  in  one  hand  and  a  case  of  duel- 
ling pistols  in  the  other.  She  nodded  to  Tom.  '  I  un- 
derstand,' said  she—" 

At  this  moment  a  potato-peel,  flung  from  the  side- 
table,  whisked  past  Mr.  Daly's  nose;  and  with  happier 
aim,  lighted  on  that  of  Prince  Eugene  in  the  print 
before  mentioned.  The  venerable  but  too  little  ven- 
erated story-teller,  who  had  been  for  the  last  few  min- 
utes endeavoring  to  r.aise  his  voice  so  as  to  make  it 
audible  above  the  increasing  uproar  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, now  turned  around  at  this  unparalled  and  violent 
aggression,  and  confronted  the  daring  group  in  awful 
silence.  Satisfied,  however,  with  the  sudden  hush  of 
terror  which  this  action  occasioned,  and  willing  to  re- 
serve the  burst  of  wrath,  for  a  future  transgression, 
he  turned  again  in  silence,  and  directing  the  servant 
girl  who  was  in  the  room,  to  take  tlie  potato-peel  off 
Prince  Eugene's  nose,  he  resumed  the  thread  of  his 
narrative. 

"'  I  understand,'  said  Mrs.  Trenchard — for  it  was  no 
other  than  the  widow — '  that  you  intend  leaving  Ire- 
land?' Tom  stammered  and  hesitated.  'If  my  brother 
were  living'',  continued  the  lady,  '  he  would  horsewhip 
yon;  but  although  he  is  not,  Hetty  Trenchard  is  able 
to  fight  her  own  way.  Come,  sir,  my  carriage  is  at  the 
door  below;  either  step  into  it  with  me  this  minute,  or 
take  one  of  these  pistols,  and  stand  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.'  Well,  Tom  looked  as  like  a  fool  as  any  man 
in  Ireland.  He  wouldn't  fight,  and  he  would  be  horse- 
whijiped;  so  the  business  ended  in  his  going  into  the 
carriage,  and  marrying  the  lady.  Some  persons,  indeed, 
insinuated  that  Tom  was  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  chafe  his  shoulders  two  or  three  times  with  an 
expression  of  pain,  as  if  his  change  of  condition  had 
been  the  result  of  a  still  harsher  mode  of  reasoning 
than  I  have  mentioned;  but  this  part  of  the  story  is 
without  foundation. " 

"What  a  bold  creature!"  -said  the  gentle  Mrs.  Daly. 

"And  is  itpossible,  sir,"  asked  Kyrle,  "that  this 
Amazon  is  the  kind  old  lady  whom  Anne  Chute  attends 
with  so  much  affection  and  tenderness  in  her  infirmity?" 

"Ah,  ha!  Kyrle,  I  see  the  nature  of  the  bolt  that  has 
wounded  you,  and  I  like  yon  the  better  for  it,  my  bo5 . 
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A  good  face  is  a  pippiu  that  grows  ou  every  hedge ;  but 
ii  good  heart,  that  is  to  say  a  well  regulated  oue,  is  the 
apple  of  the  Hesperides,  worth  even  the  risk  of  ease 
and  life  itself. " 

Kyrle  assented  to  this  sagacious  aphorism  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"Are  the  Cregaus  aud  they  on  terms  now  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Daly. 

"As  much  on  terms  as  frn-o  families  of  such  opposite 
habits  can  be.  The  Chutes  invite  the  Cregans  to  a 
family  dinner  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  and  the  Cre- 
gans ask  the  Chutes  to  their  Killarney  cottage,  both  of 
which  invitations  are  taken  as  French  compliments,  aud 
never  accepted.  Cregan  himself  hates  going  to  Castle 
Chute,  because  he  has  nobody  there  to  make  jovial  the 
night  with  him,  and  young  Hardress  (your  friend, 
Kyrle)  is  too  wild  a  lad  to  confine  himself  to  mere 
drawing-room  society.  Apropos  talk  of 'tis  a  vul- 
gar proverb,  and  let  it  pass;  but  there  goes  his  trim 
l)leasure  boat,  the  Nora  Creina,  flying  down  the  river, 
and  there  sits  the  youth  himself,  tiller  in  hand  as  usual. 
Patcy,  bring  me  the  telescope;  I  think  I  see  a  female 
dress  on  board. " 

The  telescope  was  brought  and  adjusted  to  the  proper 
focus,  while  a  dozen  eager  faces  were  collected  aboirt 
the  small  window,  one  over  another,  in  the  manner  of 
those  groups  in  painting,  called  "Studies  of  Heads." 

"That  is  he,  indeed,"  continued  Mr.  Daly,  resting 
the  glass  on  the  window  frame,  aud  directing  it  towards 
the  object  of  their  attention— "there  is  no  mistaking 
that  dark  and  h.indsome  face,  buried  up  as  it  is  in  the 
huge  oiled,  penthouse  hat,  and  there  is  his  hunch- 
backed boatman,  Danny  Mann,  or  Danny  the  Lord,  as 
the  people  call  him  since  his  misfortune,  tending  the 
foresheet  in  the  bow.  But  that  female — there  is  a  fe- 
male there  unquestionably  in  a  blue  mantle,  with  the 
hood  brought  low  over  her  eyes,  sitting  on  the  ballast. 
Wlio  can  she  be  ?" 

"Perhaps  Daunj-  Mann's  cousin,  Cotch  Coonerty," 
said  Mrs.  Daly. 

"Or  some  western  dealing  woman,  who  has  come  up 
to  Limerick  to  purchase  a  reinforcement  of  pins, 
needles,  whisky,  and  reading-made-easys  for  her  village 
counter;  and  is  getting  a  free  i)assage  home  from  young- 
master  Hardress." 

"Like  enough,  Tike  enough;  it  is  just  his  way.  Hillo! 
the  fellow  is  going  to  run  down  that  fishing  cot,  I  be- 
lieve 1" 

A  hoarse  cry  of  "Bear  away! — hold  up  your  hand!" 
was  heiird  from  the  watei',  and  reiterated  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  expletives,  which  those  who  know  the 
energy  of  a  boatman's  dialect  will  understand  without 
our  transcril)ing  them  here.  The  pleasure  boat,  how- 
over,  heedless  of  those  rough  remonstrances,  and  appa- 
I'cntly  indisi)osed  to  yield  any  i)ortion  of  her  way,  still 
held  her  bows])rit  close  to  the  wind,  and  sailed  on,])ay- 
ing  no  moni  regard  to  the  i)eri]  of  the  [ilebeian  craft, 
than  a  French  aristo(;rat  of  the  vielk  cour  might  be 
supposed  to  exhibit  for  that  of  a  sans  culoltcs,  al)out  to 
be -trodden  down  by  his  leaders  in  the  line  St.  Honore. 
The  fisherman,  with  many  curses,  backed  water,  and 


put  about  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  without  being  able 
to  avoid  the  shock  of  the  Nora  Creina,  who  just  touched 
their  stern  with  sufficient  force  to  make  the  cot  dart 
forward  nearly  an  oar's  length  through  the  water,  and 
to  lay  the  rowers  sprawling  ou  their  backs  in  the  bot- 
tom. Fortunatelj'  the  wind,  which  had  sprung  up  with 
the  returning  tide,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  render 
the  concussion  more  dangei'ous. 

"Like  his  proud  mother  in  every  feature,"  said  Mr. 
Daly.  "Is  it  not  singular  that  while  we  were  speaking 
of  the  characters  of  the  family,  he  could  not  pass  our 
wiiiaow  without  furnishing  us  with  a  slight  specimen 
of  his  own  ?  See  how  statelily  the  fellow  turns  round 
and  contemplates  the  conlusion  he  has  occasioned. 
There  is  his  mother's  grandeur,  blended  with  the  hair- 
brained  wilduess  and  idle  spirit  of  his  father." 

"Hardress  Cregan's  is  the  handsomest  boat  in  the 
river,"  said  Patcy,  a  stout,  sunburnt  boy — "she'd  beat 
all  the  Galway  hookers  from  this  to  Beale.  "What  a  nice 
green  hull! — and  white  sails,  and  beautiful  green  colors 
flying  over  her  peak  and  gaff-topsail!  Oh!  how  I'd 
like  to  be  steering  her." 

Mr.  Daly  winked  at  his  wife,  and  whispered  her  that 
he  had  known  rear-admirals  come  of  smaller  begin- 
nings. Mrs.  Daly,  with  a  little  shudder,  replied  that 
she  should  not  wish  to  see  him  a  rear-admiral,  the  navy 
was  so  dangerous  a  service.  Her  husband,  in  order  to 
soothe  her,  observed  that  the  danger  was  not  very  near 
at  hand. 

In  the  meantime,  Hardress  Cregan  became  a  subject  . 
of  vehement  debate  at  the  side-table,  to  which  the  juv- 
enile squadron  had  returned.     One   fair-haired   little 
girl  declared  that  she  was  his  "pet."  A  second  claimed 
that  distinction  for  herself. 

"He  gave  me  an  O'Dell-cake  when  he  was  last  here," 
said  one. 

"Ami  me  a  stick  of  peppermint." 

"He  gave  me  a — "  in  a  whisper — "a  kiss." 

"And  me  two." 

"He  didn't." 

"He  did." 

"I'll  tell  dadda  it  was  you  threw  the  potato-peel 
while  ago." 

"Ah  ha,  tattler,  tell-tale!" 

"Silence  there!— he!  lie! — what  words  are  these?" 
said  Mrs.  Daly — "Come,  kiss  and  be  friends,  now,  bt)th 
of  you,  and  lot  me  hear  no  more." 

The  young  combatants  complied  with  her  injunction, 
and,  as  the-duelling  paragraphs  say,  "the  affair  termi- 
nated amicably." 

"But  I  was  speaking,"  Mr.  Daly  resumed,  "of  the 
family  pride  of  the  Cregans.  It  was  once  manifested 
by  Hardress's  father  in  a  manner  tliat  might  make  an 
Englishman  smile.  When  their  little  Killarney  pro- 
perty was  left  to  the  Cregans,  amongst  many  other 
additional  pieces  of  disi)lay  that  wore  made  on  the  oc- 
casion, it  behooved  Jlr.  Harney  Cregan  to  erect  a  family 
vault  and  monument  in  his  [tarisli  cliurchyaril.  He  had 
scarcely,  however,  giveikdir(H'tions  for  its  construction, 
when  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  was  very  near  enjoying 
the  honor  of  hanselling  the  now  cemetery  himself.     But 
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he  got  over  the  fit,  and  made  it  one  of  his  first  cares  to 
saunter  out  as  far  as  the  church  and  inspect  the  man- 
sion which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  It  was 
a  handsome  Gothic  momiraent,  occupying  a  I'etired  cor- 
ner of  the  chui-chyard,  and  shadowed  over  by  a  flue  old 
sycamore.  But  Baruey,  who  had  no  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque, was  deeply  mortified  at  finding  his  piece  of 
sepulchral  finery  thrown  so  much  in  the  shade.  '  What 
did  I  or  my  people  do,'  he  said  to  the  architect,  '  that 
we  should  be  seut  skulking  into  that  corner  ?  I  paid 
my  money,  and  I'll  have  my  own  value  for  it.'  The 
monument  was  accordingly  got  rid  of,  and  a  sporting, 
flashy  one  erected  opposite  the  gateway,  with  the  Ci-e- 
gan  crest  and  shield  (in  what  herald's  office  it  was 
picked  up  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say)  eml>lazoned 
on  the  frontispiece.    Here,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  as- 


piring Barnaby  and  his  iiosterity  may  one  day  rest  in 
peace. " 

"That  would  be  a  vain  hope,  I  fear,"  said  Kyrle,  "iit 
least  so  far  as  Mr.  Cregan  is  concerned,  if  it  were  true, 
as  our  peasantry  believe,  that  the  churchyard  is  fre- 
quently made  a  scene  of  midnight  mirth  and  revel,  by 
those  whose  earthly  carousals  are  long  concluded.  But 
what  relationshii)  is  there  between  that  family  and 
Mrs.  Chute?" 

"She  is  step-sister  to  Mrs.  Cregan." 

"Indeed!     So  near?" 

"Most  veritable  ;  therefore,  look  to  it.  They  tell  a 
story" —  But  the  talkative  old  gentleman  was  intcr- 
rapted  in  his  anecdotical  career  by  the  entrance  of  a 
new  actor  on  the  scene. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


HOW   MR.    DALY,   THE   MIDDLEMAN,   ROSE   UP   FROM   BREAKFAST. 


But  what  pen  less  gifted  than  his  of  Ch;os,  or  his  of 
Avon,  the  delineators  of  Vulcan  or  of  Grumio,  can  suf- 
fice to  convey  to  the  reader  any  idea,of  the  mental  and 
bodily  proportions  of  this  newcomer,  who  thrust  his 
small  and  shining  head  in  upon  the  family  party,  to 
awaken  their  curiosity,  and  to  rob  Mr.  Daly  of  so  many 
attentive  listeners  as  he  numbered  around  him  at  this 
moment! 

The  person  who  opened  the  door  acted  as  a  kind  of 
herdsman  or  out-door  servant  to  the  family,  and  was  a 
man  of  a  rather  singular  appearance.  The  nether  parts 
of  his  frame  were  of  a  size  considerably  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  trunk  and  head  which  they  supported. 
His  feet  were  broad  and  flat  like  those  of  a  duck;  his 
legs  long  and  clumsy,  with  knees  and  ancles  like  the 
knobs  on  one  of  those  grotesque  walking  sticks  which 
were  iu  fashion  among  the  fine  gentlemen  of  our  own 
day,  some  time  since;  his  joints  hung  loosely  like  those 
of  a  pasteboard  Merry  Andrew;  his  body  was  very 
small;  his  chest  narrow;  and  his  head  so  diminutive  as 
to  be  even  too  little  for  his  herring  shoulders.  It 
seemed  as  if  nature,  like  an  extravagant  projector,  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  giant,  but,  running  short  of 
material  as  the  structure  proceeded,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  terminate  her  undertaking  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  dwarf.  So  far  was  this  economy  pursued, 
that  the  head,  small  as  it  was,  was  very  scantily  fur- 
nished with  hair;  and  the  nose,  with  which  the  face 
was  garnished,  might  be  compared  for  its  flatness  to 
that  of  a  young  kid.  "  It  looked,"  as  the  owner  of  this 
mournful  piece  of  journey-work  himself  facetiously  ob- 
served, "  as  if  his  head  was  not  thought  worth  a  roof, 
nor  his  countenance  worth  a  handle."  His  hands  and 
arms  were  likewise  of  a  smallness  which  was  much  to 


be  admired,  when  contrasted  with  the  hugeness  of  the 
lower  members,  and  brought  to  mind  the  fore-paws  of  a 
kangaroo  or  the  tins  of  a  seal,  the  latter  similitude 
prevailing  when  the  body  was  put  in  motion,  on  which 
occasions  they  dabbled  about  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  But  there  was  one  feature  in  which  a  corre- 
sponding prodigality  had  been  manifested,  namely,  tlie 
ears,  which  were  as  long  as  those  of  Eiquet  with  the 
Tuft,  or  of  any  ass  in  the  barony. 

The  costume  which  enveloped  this  singular  frame, 
was  no  less  anomalous  than  was  the  nature  of  its  own 
construction.  A  huge  riding  coat  of  gray  frieze  hung 
lazily  from  his  shoulders,  and  gave  to  view  in  front  a 
waistcoat  of  calf-skin,  with  the  hairy  side  oiitwai'ds;  a 
shirt,  of  a  texture  almost  as  coarse  as  sail-cloth,  made 
from  the  refuse  of  flax,  and  a  pair  of  corduroy  netlier 
garments,  with  two  bright  new  patches  upon  the  knees. 
Grey  worsted  stockings,  with  dog-skin  brognes,  well 
paved  in  the  sole,  and  greased  until  they  shone  again, 
completed  the  per.sonal  adornments  of  this  unaspiring 
personage.  On  the  whole,  his  appearance  might  have 
brought  to  the  recollection  of  a  modern  beholder  one  of 
those  architectural  edifices,  so  fa.shionable  in  our  time, 
in  which  the  artist,  with  an  admirable  ambition,  seeks 
to  unite  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Co 
rinthian,  and  Ionic  order,  in  one  cmp  dceil. 

The  expression  of  the  figure,  though  it  varied  with 
circumstances,  was  for  the  most  part  thoughtful  and 
deliberative;  the  effect,  in  a  great  measure,  of  habitual 
])enury  and  de]>endence.  At  the  time  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax's atlrainistration,  Lowry  Looby,  then  a  very  young 
man,  held  a  aimt  of  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Limerick,  and  was  veil  io  do  in  the  world,  but  the 
scarcity  which  prevailed  in  England  at  the  time,  and 
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Which  occasioned  a  sudden  rise  in  the  pii(!e  of  heer, 
biitter,  and  other  produce  of  grazing  land  in  Ireland, 
tljrew  all  the  agriculturists  out  of  their  little  holdings, 
and  occasioned  a  general  destitution,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  the  anti-cottier  system  in  the  present 
day.  Lowry  was  among  the  sufferers.  He  was  sfived, 
however,  from  the  necessity  of  adopting  one  of  the  three 
ultimata  of  Irish  misery^;— begging,  enlisting,  or  emi- 
grating— by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Daly,  who  took  him 
into  his  service  as  a  kind  of  runner  between  his  farms; 
an  otBce  for  which  Lowry,  by  his  long  and  muscular 
legs,  and  the  lightness  of  body  that  encumbered  them, 
was  qualified  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  excelling  hon- 
esty, one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  country,  which  he 
was  known  to  possess,  rendered  him  a  still  more  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  the  family  than  had  been  at  first 
anticipated.  He  had,  moreover,  the  national  talent  for 
adroit  flattery,  a  quality  which  made  him  more  accept- 
able to  his  patron  than  the  latter  would  willingly  admit, 
and  every  emulsion  of  this  kind  was  applied  under  the 
disguise  of  simpleness,  which  gave  it  a  wonderful 
efficacy. 

"Ha!  Lowry — "  saidMr.  Daly,  "Well, have  you  made 
.\our  fortune  since  you  have  agreed  with  the  post- 
master?" 

Lowry  put  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looked  succes- 
sively at  the  four  corners  of  the  room,  then  round  the 
cornice,  then  cast  his  eyes  down  at  his  feet,  turned  up 
the  soles  a  little,  and  finally  straightening  his  person, 
and  gazing  on  his  master,  replied,  "To  lose  it  I  did,  sir, 
for  a  x)lace. " 

"To  lose  what?" 

"The  place  of  x)ostman,  sir,  through  the  country  west- 
ward. Sure  there  I  was  a  gentleman  for  life  if  it  wasn't 
my  luck." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Lowry." 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  masther.  After  the  last 
postman  died,  sir,  I  took  your  ricommendation  to  the 
postmasther,  an' axed  him  for  the  place.  'I'm  used  to 
thravellin',  sir,'  says  I,  'for  Mishter  Daly,  over,  and—.' 
'  Aye,'  says  he,  takin'  me  up  short,  '  an'  you  have  a  good 
long  pair  o'  of  legs,  I  see.'  '  Middliu',  sir,'  says  I  (he's  a 
very  pleasant  gentleman), 'it's  equal  to  me  any  day, 
wiuther  or  summer,  whether  I  go  ten  miles  or  twenty, 
so  as  1  have  the  nourishment.'  '  'Twould  be  hard  if  you 
didn't  get  that,  anyway,'  says  he;  'well,  I  think  I  may 
as  well  give  you  the  i)lace,  for  I  don't  know  any  gentle- 
man that  I'd  sooner  take  liis  ricommendation  tlian  Mis- 
tlier  Daly's,  or  one  that  I'd  sooner  pay  him  a  compli- 
ment, if  I  could.'" 

"Well,  and  what  was  your  agreement?" 

"Ten  i)oun(ls  a  year,  sir,"  answered  Jjowry,  opening 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  announced  something  of  wonderful 
importance,  and  speaking  in  a  loud  voice,  to  suit  the 
magnitu<le  of  the  sum,  "besides  my  clothing  and  shoes 
throughout  the  year." 

"'Twas  very  handsome,  Lowry." 

"Handsome,  master?  'Twas  wages  for  a  print-o,  sir. 
Sure  there  1  was,  a  madc^  gentleman  all  my  days,  if  it 
wasn't  my  luck,  as  I  said  before." 

"Well,  and  how  did  you  lose  it?" 


"I'll  tell  you,  sir, "  answered  Lowry:  "1  was  going 
over  to  the  postmasther  yesterday,  to  get  the  Thralee 
mail  from  him,  and  to  start  off  with  myself  on  my  first 
journey.  Well,  an' good,  of  all  the  world,  who  should 
I  meet,  above  upon  the  road,  just  at  the  turn  down  to 
the  post-office,  but  that  red-headed  woman  who  sells 
the  freestone  in  the  sthreets?    So  I  turned  back." 

"Turned  back!  for  what?" 

"Sure  the  world  knows,  masther,  that  it  isn't  lucky 
to  meet  a  red-haired  wumau,  and  you  going  of  a  jour- 
nej^' 

"And  you  never  went  for  the  mail-bags?" 

"Faiks,  I'm  sure  I  didn't  that  day." 

"Well,  and  the  next  morning?" 

"The  next  morning,  that's  this  morning,  when  I  went, 
I  found  they  had  engaged  another  boy  in  my  place." 

"And  you  lost  the  situation?" 

"For  this  turn,  sir,  anyway.  'Tis  luck  that  does  it  all. 
Sure  I  thought  I  ^vas  cock  sure  of  it,  an'  I  having  the 
postmasther's  word.  But,  indeed,  if  I  meet  that  free- 
stone crathur  again,  I'll  knock  her  red  head  against  the 
wall." 

"Well,  Lowry,  this  ought  to  show  you  the  folly  of 
your  superstition.  If  you  had  not  minded  that  woman 
when  you  met  her,  you  might  have  had  your  situation 
now. " 

"  'Twas  she  was  in  fault  still,  begging  your  pardon, 
sir,"  said  Lowry,  "for  sure  if  I  didn't  meet  her  at  all, 
this  wouldn't  have  happened  rae. " 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Daly,  laughing,  "I  see  you  are  well 
provided  against  all  argument.  1  have  no  more  to  say, 
Lowry." 

The  man  now  walked  slowly  towards  Kyrle,  and 
bending  down  with  a  look  of  solemn  imi^ortance,  as  if 
he  had  some  weighty  intelligence  to  communicate,  ho 
said:  "The  horse,  sir,  is  ready  this  way,  at  the  doore 
abroad." 

"Very  well,  Lowry,  I  shall  set  out  this  instant." 

Lowry  raised  himself  erect  again,  turned  slowly 
round,  and  walked  to  the  door,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
gi'ound  and  his  hand  raised  to  his  temple,  as  if  endeav- 
oring to  recollect  something  farther  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  say. 

"Lowry  I"  said  Mr.  Daly,  as  the  handle  of  the  door 
was  turned  a  second  time.     Lowry  looked  round. 

"Lowry,  tell  me— did  you  see  Eily  O'Connor,  the 
rope-maker's  daughter,  at  the  lair  of  Garryowen  yes- 
terda.\  ?  " 

"Ah,  you're  welcome  to  your  game,  masther." 

"  'Pon  ray  word,  then,  Eily  is  a  very  i)retty  girl, 
Lowry:  and  I'm  told  the  old  father  can  give  her  some- 
thing besides  her  pretty  face." 

Lowry  opened  his  huge  moutli  (we  forgot  to  mention 
that  it  was  a  huge  one),  and  gave  vent  to  a  few  explo- 
sions of  laughter  which  much  more  nearly  resembled 
the  braying  of  an  ass.  "You  are  welcome  to  your  game, 
masther,"  he  repeated;  "long  life  to  your  honor." 

"But  is  it  true,  Lowry,  as  1  have  heard  it  insinuated, 
that  old  Mihil  O'Connor  used,  and  still  does,  twist  ropes 
for  the  use  of  the  county  goal  ?" 

Lowry  closed  his  lips  hard,  while  the  blood  rushed 
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iuto  his  face  at  tbis  unwortliy  allegation.  Treating  it, 
however,  as  a  new  piece  of  the  "masther's  game,"  he 
laughed,  and  tossed  his  head. 

"Folly*  on — sir — folly  on." 

"Because,  if  that  were  the  case,  Lowry,  I  should  ex- 
pect to  find  you  a  fellow  of  too  much  si)irit  to  become 
connected,  even  by  affinity,  with  such  a  calling.  A 
rope-maker!  a  manufacturer  of  rogues'  last  neckcloths 
— an  tinderstrapper  to  the  gallows — a  species  of  collat- 
eral hangman!" 

"Ah,  then,  Missiz,  do  you  hear  this?  and  all  rising 
out  of  a  little  ould  fable  of  a  story  that  happened  as 
good  as  five  years  ago,  because  Moriarty,  the  crooked 
hangman  (the  thief!)  stepped  into  Mihil's  little  place 
of  a  night,  and  nobody  kuowin'  of  him,  an'  bought  a 
couple  o'  pen'orth  o'  whip-cord  for  .some  vagary  or 
other  of  his  own.  And  there's  all  the  call  Mihil 
O'Connor  had  ever  to  gallowses  of  hangmen  in  his 
life.     That's  the  whole  toto  o'  their  insinkvaytions.'''' 

"Nevermind  your  master,  Lowry,"  said  Mrs.  Daly, 
"he  is  only  amusing  himself  with  you." 

"Oh,  ha!  I'm  sure  I  know  it,  ma'am;  long  life  to  him, 
and  'tis  he  that's  welcome  to  his  joke." 

"But,  Lowry " 

"Ah,  Heaven  bless  you  now,  masther,  an'  let  me 
alone.     I'll  say  nothing  to  you." 

"Nay,  nay,  I  only  wanted  to  ask  you  what  sort  of  a 
fair  it  was  at  Gan'yowen  yesterday." 

"Middling,  sir,  like  the  small  piatees,  they  tell  me," 
said  Lowry,  suddenly  changing  his  manner  to  an  ap- 
X>earance  of  serious  occupation  ;  "  but  'tis  hard  to 
make  out  what  sort  a  fair  is  when  one  has  nothing  to 
sell  himself.  I  met  a  huxter,  an'  she  told  me  'twas  a 
bad  fair,  because  she  could  not  sell  her  piggins;  an'  I 
met  a  pig-jobber,  an'  he  told  me  'twas  a  dear  fair,  pork 
ran  so  high;  an'  I  met  another  little  meagre  creatur,  a 
neighbor  that  has  a  cabin  on  the  road  above,  an' he  said 
'twas  the  best  fair  that  ever  came  out  o'  the  sky,  because 
he  got  a  power  for  his  pig.  But  Hardress  Cregan  was 
there,  an'  if  he  didn't  make  it  a  dear  fair  to  some  of 
'em,  you  may  call  me  an  honest  man." 

"A  very  notable  undertaking  that  would  be,  Lowry. 
But  how  was  it?" 

"Some  o'  them  boys — them  Garryowen  lads — sir,  to 
get  about  Danny  Mann,  the  Lord,  ^Ir.  Hardress's  boat- 
man, as  he  was  comin' down  from  Mihil's  with  a  new 
rope  for  some  part  o'  the  boat,  and  to  begin  reflecting 
on  him  in  regard  o'  the  hump  on  his  back,  poor  creatur! 
Well,  if  they  did.  Master  Hardress  heerd  'em:  and  he 
having  a  stout  blackthorn  in  his  hand,  this  way,  and  he 
made  up  to  the  foremost  of  'em.  '  What's  that  you're 
saying,  you  scoundrel?  says  he.'  '  What  would  you  give 
to  know?'  says  the  other,  mighty  impudent.  Master 
Hardress  made  no  more  only  up  with  the  stick,  and 
without  saying  this  or  that,  or  by  your  leave,  or  how 
do  you  do,  he  stretched  him.  Well,  such  a  sciiffle  as 
began  among  'em  was  never  seen.  They  all  fell  upon 
Master  Hardress,  but  faix  they  had  only  the  half  of  it, 
for  he  made  his  way  through  the  thick  of  'em  without 
as  much  as  a  mark.     Aw,  indeed;  it  isn't  a  goose  or  a 
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duck  they  had  to  do  with  when  they  came  across  Mr. 
Cregan,  for  all." 

"And  where  were  you  all  this  while,  Lowry?" 

"Above  in  Mihil's  door,  standin'  and  lookiu'  about 
the  fair  for  myself. " 

"And  Eily?" 

"Ah,  hear  to  this  again,  now!  I'll  run  away  out  o'  the 
place  entirely  from  you,  majther,  that's  what  I'll  do;" 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the]>hrase,  exit  Lowry  Looby. 

"Well.  Kyrle,"  said  Mr.  Daly,  as  the  latter  rose  and 
laid  aside  his  chair,  "I  suppose  we  are  not  to  expect 
you  back  to-night?" 

"  Likely  not,  sir.  If  I  have  any  good  news  to  tell,  I 
shall  send  an  answer  by  Lowry,  who  goes  with  me;  and 
if" — something  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat,  and  he 
tried  to  laugh  it  out — "  if  I  should  be  unsuccessful  I 
will  ride  on  to  the  dairy-farm  at  Gurtenaspig,  where 
Hardress  Cregan  promised  to  meet  me." 

Mr.  Daly  wished  him  better  fortune  than  he  seemed 
to  hope  fo]',  and  repeated  an  old  pi-overb  about  a  faint 
heart  and  a  fair  lady-  The  affectionate  mother,  who 
felt  the  feverishness  of  the  young  lover's  hand,  as  he 
placed  it  in  hers,  and  probably  in  secret  participated  in 
his  ap])rehensioiis,  followed  him  to  the  steps  of  the 
hall-door.     He  was  already  on  horseback. 

"  Kyrle,"  said  Mrs.  Daly,  smiling,  while  she  looked 
up  in  his  face,  and  shaded  her  own  with  her  hand — 
"  Kemember,  Kyrle,  if  Anne  Chute  should  ]>lay  the  ty- 
rant with  you,  that  there  is  many  a  i)rettier  girl  in 
Munster." 

Kyrle  seemed  about  to  reply,  but  his  young  horse 
became  restive,  and  as  the  gentleman  felt  rather  at  a 
loss,  he  made  the  impatience  of  the  animal  an  apology 
for  his  silence.  He  waved  his  hand  to  the  kind  old 
lady,  and  rode  away. 

"  And  if  she  sJiou/d  play  the  tyrant  with  you,  Kyrle," 
Mrs.  Daly  continued  in  soliloquy,  while  she  saw  his 
handsome  and  graceful  figure  diminish  in  the  distance, 
"  Anne  Chute  is  not  of  my  mind. " 

So  said  the  mother  as  she  returned  to  the  parlor,  and 
so  would  many  younger  ladies  have  said,  had  they 
known  Kyrle  Daly  as  well  as  she  did. 

"While  Mrs.  Daly,  who  was  the  empress  of  all  house- 
kee])ers,  supeiintended  the  removal  of  the  breakfast- 
table,  not  disdaining  with  her  own  fair  hands  to  restore 
the  ]ilate  and  china  to  their  former  neatness,  the  old 
gentleman  called  all  his  children  around  him,  to  under- 
go a  customary  examination.  They  came  flocking  to 
his  knees,  the  boys  with  their  satchels  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  and  the  girls  with  their  gloves  and 
bonne's  on,  ready  for  school.  Occasionally,  as  they 
stood  before  the  patriarchal  sire,  their  eyes  wandered 
from  his  face  towards  a  lofty  pile  of  sliced  bread  and 
butter,  and  a  bowl  of  white  sugar  which  stood  near  his 
elbow. 

"North-east!" Mr.  Daly  began  addressing  the  eldest. 

It  should  be  premised  that  this  singular  name  was 
given  to  the  child  in  compliance  with  a  popular  sujier- 
.stition;  for,  sensible  as  the  Daly's  were  accounted  in 
their  daily  aSiiirs,  thej'  were  not  wholly  exempt  fi'om 
I  the  prevailing  weakness  of  their  countrymen.    Three 
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of  Mrs.  Daly's  chiklren  died  at  nurse,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested to  the  unhappy  parents,  that  if  the  next  little 
stranger  were  baptized  by  the  name  of  North-east,  the 
cnrse  would  be  removed  from  their  household.  Mrs. 
Daly  acceded  to  the  projiosition,  adding  to  it  at  the 
same  time  the  slight  precaution  of  changing  her  nurses. 
With  what  success  this  ingenious  remedy  was  attend- 
ed, the  flourishing  state  of  Mr.  Daly's  nursery  thence- 
forward sufBciently  testified. 

"North-east,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "when  was 
Ireland  first  peopled  ?" 

"By  Bartliolanus,  sir,  iu  anno  mnndi  1956,  the  great- 
great-great-great-great-great-gransou  of  Noah." 

"Sis  greats.  Eight,  my  boy.  Although  the  Cluan- 
Mac-Nois  makes  it  1969.  But  a  difference  of  a  few 
years,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  four  thousand,  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  quarrelled  with.  Stay,  I  have  not  done 
with  you  yet.  Mr.  Tickleback  tells  me  you  are  a  great 
Latinist.    What  part  of  Ovid  are  you  reading  now?" 

"The  Metamorphoses,  sir,  book  the  thirteenth." 

"Ah,  poor  Ajax  !  he's  an  example  and  a  warning  for 
all  Irishmen.  Well,  North-east,  Ulysses  ought  to  sirp- 
ply  you  with  Latin  enough  to  answer  me  one  question. 
Give  me  the  construction  of  this:  Mnfer  mea  sus  est 
mala.'''' 

The  boy  hesitated  a  moment,  laughed,  reddened  a 
little,  and  looked  at  his  mother.  "That's  a  queer 
thing,  sir,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Come,  construe,  construe." 

"  Mymother  is  a  bad  sotv,"  said  North-east,  laiighing, 
"that's  the  only  English  I  can  find  for  it." 

"Ah,  North-east!  Do  you  call  me  names,  my  lad?" 
said  Mrs.  Daily,  while  she  laid  aside  the  china  in  a 
cupboard. 

"'Tis  dadda  you  should  blame,  ma'am;  'twas  he  said 
it.     I  only  told  him  the  English  of  it." 

This  afl'air  produced  much  more  laughter  and  merri- 
ment than  it  was  worth.  At  length  Mr.  Duly  conde- 
scended to  explain. 

"You  gave  me  one  construction  of  it,"  said  he,  "but 
not  the  right  one.  However,  these  tilings  cannot  be 
learned  all  in  a  (lay,  and  your  translation  was  correct. 
North-east,  in  point  of  grannnar,  at  all  events.  But  (he 
coutiiuied  with  a  look  of  learned  wisdom)  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sentence  is  this:  Mater,  mother,  mea, 
hasten,  .>us,  the  sow,  est,  eats  up  (edere,  my  boy,  not 
esse),  mala,  the  apples." 

"O,  it's  a  cran,  J  see,"  said  the  boy  with  some  indig- 
nation of  tone.  "One  isn't  obliged  to  know  crans.  I'd 
soon  puzzle  you  if  I  was  to  put  you  all  the  civms  I 
know." 

"Not  so  easily  as  you  suppose,  perhai)s,"  said  his 
lather  in  dignified  alarm,  lest  his  rei)utation  should 
suffer  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  who  really  thought  liim 
a  i)rofound  linguist.  "But  you  are  a  good  boy.  Go  to 
school.  North-east.     Here,  open  your  satchel." 

The  satchel  was  opened,  a  huge  slice  of  bread  from 
the  toj)  of  the  pile  above  mentioned  was  drojit  into  it, 
and  Northeast  set  off  south-south-west  out  of  the 
liousc. 

"Charles,  who  is  the  finest  fellow  in  Ireland?" 


"Henry  Grattan,  sir." 

"Why  so,  sir?" 

"Becaiise  he  says  we  must  have  a  free  trade,  sir." 

"You  must  have  a  lump  of  sugar  with  your  bread  for 
that.  Open  your  satchel.  There:  now  run  away  to 
scliool.     Patcy!"     "Sir." 

"Patcy,  tell  me,  who  was  the  first  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  the  present  reign  ?" 

Patcy,  an  idle  young  rogue,  stood  glancing  alternately 
at  the  pile  of  bread  and  at  his  father's  face,  and  shift- 
ing^rom  one  foot  to  another  like  a  foun/.lering  nag.  At 
last  he  said  stoutly — 

"Julius  Cicsar,  sir." 

"That's  a  good  boy.  Ah,  you  young  villain,  if  I  had 
asked  you  who  won  the  last  boat-race,  or  how  many 
hookers  went  by  this  morning,  you'd  give  me  a  better 
answer  than  that.  Was  it  Julius  Csesar  sailed  round 
the  revenue  cutter,  near  Tarbert,  the  other  day  ?" 

"No,  sir,  it  was  Larry  Kett." 

"I'll  engage  you  know  that.  Well,  tell  me  this,  and 
I'll  foi'give  you!  Who  was  the  bravest  seaman  yon 
ever  heard  of?  always  excei)ting  Hardress  Cregan." 

"Brown,  sii',  the  man  that  brought  the  Bilboa  ship 
into  Youghal,  after  making  prisoners  of  nine  French- 
men: the  fellows,  dadda" — the  boy  continued,  warm- 
ing with  his  subject — "were  sent  to  take  the  vessel 
into  France,  and  Brown  had  only  three  men  and  a  boy 
with  him,  and  they  retook  the  shi]),  and  brought  her 
into  Youghal.  But  sure  one  Irishman  was  more  than  a 
match  for  two  Frenchmen." 

"  AVell,  I  perceive  you  have  some  knowledge  in 
physics  and  comparative  physiology.  There's  some 
hope  of  you.  Go  to  school."  And  the  ])ile  of  bread 
appeared  a  few  inches  lower. 

The  remainder  was  distributed  amongst  the  girls,  to 
whom  the  happy  father  put  questions  in  history, 
geograjihy,  catechism,  etc.,  proportioned  to  the  capa- 
city of  each.  At  length  he  descended  to  the  youngest, 
a  little  cherub,  with  roses  of  three  years'  growth  in  her 
cheeks. 

"Well,  Sally,  my  pet,  what  stands  for  suV;:ar?" 

"I,  dadda." 

"Ah,  Sally's  a  wag,  I  see.  You  do  stand  for  it  in- 
deed, and  you  shall  get  it.  We  must  not  expect  to 
force  nature,"  he  added,  looking  at  his  wife,  and  toss- 
ing his  head.  "Every  beginning  is  weak,  and  Sam 
Johnson  liimself  was  as  indifferent  a  philologist  once  in 
his  day.  And  now,  to  school  at  once,  darlings,  and 
bring  home  good  judgments.  Nelly  will  go  for  you  at 
three  o'clock." 

The  little  flock  of  innocents,  who  were  matched  in 
size  like  the  reeds  of  a  i)andean  pipe,  each  under  each, 
having  left  the  scene,  ]\Ir.  Daly  proceeded  to  despatch 
his  own  affairs,  and  possessed  liimself  of  his  hat  and 
cane. 

"I'll  step  over  to  the  meadow,  my  dear,  and  see  how 
the  hay  gets  on.  And  give  me  that  i)amphlet  of  Ilut- 
chinson's — Commercial  Restraints — I  promised  to  lend 
it  to  Father  l\Ialachy.  And  let  the  stranger's  room  bo 
got  ready,  my  love,  and  the  sheets  aired,  for  I  ex])ect 
Mr.  Windfall,  the  tax-gatherer,  to  sleep  here  to-night. 
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And  Sally,  if  Ready  should  come  about  his  pigs  that  I 
put  in  pound  last  night,  let  him  have  them  free  of  cost, 
but  not  without  giving  him  a  fright  about  them;  and 
above  all,  insist  ujjon  haviug  rings  in  their  noses  before 
night.  My  little  lawn  is  like  a  fallow-field  with  them. 
I'll  be  back  at  five." 

Saying  this,  and  often  turning  his  head  as  some  new 
commission  arose  to  his  memory,  the  Munster  "Middle- 
man" sallied  out  of  his  house,  and  Avalked  along  the 
gravelled  avenue,  humming,  as  he  went,  a  verse  of  the 
l)opular  old  song: — 

"And  when  I  nt  last  must  throw  off  this  frail  covering, 

Which  1  have  worn  for  three  score  years  and  ten, 
On  the  brinli  of  the  grave  I'll  not  sock  to  keep  hovering. 

Nor  my  thread  wish  to  spin  o'er  again. 
My  face  in  the  glass  I'll  serenely  survey. 

And  with  smiles  count  each  wrinkle  and  furrow. 
For  this  old  worn -nut  stuff  that  is  threadbare  fo-day, 

May  become  everlasting  to-morrow  I 
To-monow  !    To  morrow  I 

May  bccorae  everlastmg  to-morrow  !*' 

Such,  in  happier  days  than  ours,  was  the  life  of  a 
Munster  farmer.  Indeed,  the  word  is  ill  adapted  to 
convey  to  an  English  reader  an  idea  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons whom  it  is  intended  to  designate,  for  they  were, 


and  are,  in  mind  and  education,  far  superior  to  the  per- 
sons  who  occupy  that  rank  in  most  other  countries. 
Opprobrious  as  the  term  "  middleman  "  has  been  ren- 
dered in  our  own  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  original 
formation  of  the  sept  was  both  natural  and  beneficial. 
When  the  countrv  was  deserted  by  its  gentry,  a  genera' 
promotion  of  one  grade  took  place  among  those  wli- 
remained  at  home.  The  farmers  became  gentlemen, 
and  the  laborers  became  farmers,  the  former  assuming, 
together  with  the  station  and  influence,  the  quick  and 
honorable  spirit,  the  love  of  i)leasure,  and  the  feudal 
authority,  which  distinguished  their  aristocratic  arche- 
types, while  the  humbler  classes  looked  uj)  to  them  for 
advice  and  assistance,  with  the  same  feeling  of  i-esi)ect 
and  of  dependence  which  they  had  once  entertained  for 
the  actual  jjroprietors  of  the  soil.  The  covetousness  of 
landlords  themselves,  in  selling  leases  to  the  highest 
bidder,  without  any  inquiry  into  his  character  or  for- 
tune, first  tended  to  throw  im])utations  on  this  respect- 
able and  useful  body  of  men,  which,  in  i>rogress  of 
time,  swelled  into  a  ijopular  outcry,  and  ended  in  an  act 
of  the  legislature  for  their  gradual  extirpation.  There 
are  few  now  in  that  class  as  prospei'ous,  many  as  intel- 
ligent and  high-principled,  as  Mr.  Daly. 


CHAPTER    V. 

HOW  KYRLB   DALY  RODE   OXTT   TO    WOO,    AND   IIOW   LOWKY   LOOBY   TOLD   IIIM   SOME   STOEIES   ON  THE   WAY. 


Kyrle  Daly  had  even  better  grounds  than  he  was 
willing  to  insist  uj)on  for  doubting  his  success  with 
Anne  Chute.  He  had  been  introduced  to  her  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  course  of  the  jireceding  spring,  at  an 
assize  ball,  and  thought  her,  with  justice,  the  finest  girl 
in  the  room:  he  danced  two  sets  of  countrj-dances 
(ah!  ces  beaux  jours!)  with  her,  and  was  ravished  with 
her  manners;  ue  saw  her  home  at  night,  and  left  his 
heart  behind  him  when  he  bade  her  farewell. 

The  conquest  of  his  affections  might  not  have  been 
so  permanent  as  to  disturb  his  quiet,  had  it  not  been 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  his  reason  likewi.se.  His 
subsequent  acquaintance  with  the  young  lady  produced 
a  confirmation  of  his  first  impressions,  from  which  he 
neither  sought  nor  hoped  to  be  delivered.  The  appro- 
bation of  his  parents  fixed  the  closing  rivet  in  the  (;hain 
which  bound  him.  Mrs.  Daly  loved  Anne  Chute  for 
her  filial  tenderness  and  devotion,  and  Mr.  Daly,  with 
whom  portionless  virtue  would  have  met  but  a  tardy 
and  calm  acceptance,  was  struck  motionless  when  he 
heard  that  she  was  to  have  the  mansion  and  demesne  of 
Castle  Chute,  which  he  knew  had  been  held  by  her 
father's  family  at  a  pepper-corn  rent,  insomuch  that 
Kj'rle  might  have  said  with  Lubin  in  the  French  com- 
edy, "II  ne  tiendra  qu'a  elle  que  nous  ne  soj'ons  maries 
ensemble. " 

ISToth'ng,  however,  in  the  demeanor  of  the  young  lady 
led  him  to  believe  that  their  acquaintance  would  be 


likely  to  terminate  in  such  a  catastroi)he.  It  was  true 
she  liked  him,  for  Kyrle  was  a  popular  character 
amongst  all  his  fair  acquaintances.  He  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  handsome  appearance,  that  frank  and  cheer- 
ful manner,  not  unmingled  with  a  certain  degree  of 
tenderness  and  delicacy,  which  is  said  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  opening  the  female  hea-t.  Good  nature 
si)oke  in  his  eyes,  in  his  voice,  and  in  "the  laughter  of 
his  teeth,"  ami  he  carried  around  him  a  certain  air  of 
ease  and  fi'eedom,  goverened  by  that  happy  and  in- 
stinctive discretion  which  those  who  effect  the  quality 
in  vain  attempt  to  exercise,  and  always  overstep.  But 
he  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  it  was  as  a  mere  ac- 
quaintance lie  Avas  esteemed  by  Miss  Chute — an  intimate, 
familiar,  and,  he  sometimes  flattered  him.self,  a  valued 
one,  but  still  a  mere  acquaintance.  She  had  even  re- 
ceived some  of  his  attentions  with  acoldness  intention- 
ally marked;  but  as  an  elegant  coldness  formed  apart 
of  her  general  manner,  the  lover,  with  a  lover's  willing 
blindness,  would  not  receive  those  intimations  as  he  at 
first  thought  they  were  intended. 

When  the  affections  are  once  deeply  impressed  with 
the  image  of  beauty,  everything  in  nature  that  is  beau- 
tiful to  the  eyes,  musical  to  the  ears,  or  pleasing  to  any 
of  the  senses,  awakens  a  symjiathetic  interest  within 
the  heart,  and  strengthens  the  impression  under  which 
it  languishes.  The  loveliness  of  the  dav,  and  of  the 
scenes  through  which  he  passed,  occasioned    a  deep 
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access  of  passiou  in  the  breast  of  our  fearful  wooer. 
The  sky  was  mottled  over  with  those  small  bright 
clouds  which  sailors,  who  look  ou  them  as  ominous  of 
bad  weather,  term  mack rel  J  large  masses  of  vapor  laj* 
piled  above  the  horizon,  and  the  deep  blue  openings 
ovei'head,  which  were  visible  at  intervals,  appeared 
streaked  with  a  thin  and  drifted  mist  which  remained 
motionless,  while  the  clouds  underneath  were  driven 
fast  across  by  a  wind  that  was  yet  unfelt  on  earth. 

The  wooded  point  of  land  which  formed  the  site  of 
Castle  Chute,  projected  considerably  into  the  broad 
river,  at  a  distance  of  many  miles  from  the  road  on 
which  he  now  travelled,  and  formed  a  point  of  view,  on 
which  the  eye,  after  traversing  the  extent  of  water 
which  lay  between,  reposed  with  much  delight.  Sev- 
eral small  green  islands,  and  rocks,  black  with  sea- 
weed, and  noisy  with  the  unceasing  cry  of  sea-fowl, 
diversified  the  surface  of  the  stream,  while  the  shores 
were  clothed  in  that  graceful  variety  of  shade,  and  light, 
and  hue,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  season.  As  Kyrle, 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  lover's  eye,  fixed  his  gaze  on  the 
point  of  laud  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  tall  castle 
which  over-topped  the  elms,  and  was  reflected  in  the 
smooth  and  shining  waters  underneath,' he  saw  a  white- 
sailed  i)leasure-boat  glide  under  its  walls,  and  stand 
out  again  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  A  sudden  flash 
shot  from  her  bow,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  sec- 
onds, the  report  of  a  gun  struck  upon  liis  ear.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  green  flag  which  hung  at  the  peak 
of  tiie  boat,  was  lowered  in  token  of  courtesy,  and  soon 
after  hoisted  again  to  its  foi-mer  position.  Kyrle,  who 
recognized  the  Nora  Creina,  felt  a  sudden  hurry  in  his 
spirits  at  the  sight  of  this  telegraphic  communion  with 
the  family  of  his  beloved.  The  picture  instantly 
rusiied  into  his  mind  of  the  ettects  produced  by  this 
incident  in  the  interior  of  Castle  Chute;  Aune  Chute 
looking  up,  and  starting  from  her  work-table  ;  her 
motlier  leaning  on  lier  gold-headed  cane,  and  rising 
with  ditliculty  from  her  easy  chair,  to  move  towards 
the  window;  tlie  cross  old  steward,  Dan  Dawley,  cast- 
ing a  grum  side  glance  from  his  desk,  through  the  hall 
window;  the  housemaid,  Syl  Carney,  pausing,  brush  in 
hand,  and  standing  like  an  evoked  si)irit,  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  to  gape  in  admiration  of  the  little  pageant;  the 
lifting  of  tlie  sash,  and  the  waving  of  a  white  handker- 
cliicf,  in  answer  to  the  greeting  from  the  water.  But 
foidd  it  be  visible  at  that  ilistance?  He  put  s])urs  to 
liis  horse,  anil  rode  forward  at  a  brisker  rate. 

Tiie  figure  of  Lowry  Looby,  moving  forward  at  a 
sling  trot  on  tlie  road  before  him,  was  the  first  object 
that  directed  his  attention  from  the  last-mentioned  in- 
ciilent,  and  turned  his  thoughts  into  a  merrier  <;lian- 
nel.  The  Mercury  of  the  cabins,  with  a  stick  for  his 
herpe,  and  a  ))air  of  welljjaved  brogues  for  his  tnlaria, 
jogged  forward  at  a  rate  wliicli  obliged  his  master  to 
trot  at  the  summit  of  liis  speed  in  order  to  overtake 
him.  He  carrie<l  tlie  skirts  of  Iiis  great  frieze  "rid- 
ing-coat" under  his  arm,  and  moved — or,  more  pro- 
perly, .s])rang — forward,  tiirowing  out  his  loose-jointed 
legs  foi'cibly,  and  with  sucih  a  careless  freedom,  tliat 
it  seemed,  as  if,  wlieu  once  ho  lifted  his  foot  from  tiie 


ground,  he  could  not  tell  where  it  would  descend  again. 
His  hat  hung  so  far  back  ou  his  head  that  the  disk  of 
the  crown  was  fully  visible  to  his  followers,  while  his 
head  was  so  much  in  the  rear  of  his  shoulders,  and 
moved  from  side  to  side  with  such  a  jaunty  air,  that  it 
seemed  at  times  as  if  the  owner  had  a  mind  to  leave  it 
behind  him  altogether.  In  his  right  hand,  fairly  bal- 
anced in  the  centre,  he  held  the  hazel  stick  before  al- 
luded to,  while  he  half  hummed,  half  sung  aloud,  a 
verse  of  a  popular  ballad  : — 

jg^  "Bryan  O'Lynn  had  no  Bmall  clothes  to  wear, 

He  cut  up  a  sheepskin  to  make  him  a  pair, 
With  the  skinny  side  out  and  the  woolly  side  in — 
'  'Tis  pleasant  and  cool,'  says  Bryan  O'Lynn." 

"  Lowry  !"  shouted  Kyrle  Daly. 

"  Going,  sir  !" 

"  Going  ?  1  think  you  are  going,  and  at  a  pretty 
brisk  rate,  too.     Yon  travel  merrily,  Lowry." 

"  Middlen,  sir,  middlen— as  the  world  goes.  I  sing 
for  company,  ever  and  always,  when  I  go  a  long  road 
by  myself;  an'  I  find  it  a  dale  pleasanter  and  lighter  on 
me.  Equal  to  the  lark,  that  the  louder  he  sings  the 
higher  he  mounts,  it's  the  wa.y  with  me,  an'  I  travellin' 
— the  lighter  my  heart,  the  faster  the  road  slips  from 
under  me. 

I  am  a  bold  bachelor.  au*y  and  free, 
Both  cities  and  counties  are  equal  to  me ; 
Among  the  fair  females  of  every  degree, 
I  care  not  how  long  I  do  tarry." 

"  Lowry,  what  do  you  think  of  the  day  ?" 
"  What  do  I  think  of  it,  sir  ?  I'm  thinkin'  'twill  rain, 
'an  I'm  sorry  for  it,  an'  the  master's  hay  out  yet. 
There's  signs  o'  wind  an'  rain.  The  forty  days  ar'n't 
out  yet,  and  there  was  a  sight  o'  rain  the  last  Saint 
Sweeten."  And  he  again  resumed  his  melody  suffer- 
ing it  to  sink  and  swell  in  a  manner  alternately  distinct 
and  inarticulate,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  tliat  sjiecies 
of  enunciation  which  Italians  term  the  voice  of  the 
head : 

*'I  never  will  marry  while  youth's  at  me  side. 
For  my  heart  it  is  light  and  the  world  is  wide; 
ril  ne'er  be  a  shive  to  a  haughty  old  bride. 
To  curb  me  and  keep  me  uneasy." 

"And  why  should  last  St.  Swithin  have  anything  to 
do  witli  this  day?" 

"Oyeh,  then,  sure  enough,  sir.  But  tliey  tell  an  ould 
fable  about  Saint  Sweeten  wlieii  he  was  first  buried  —  " 

"Why,  was  he  buried  more  tlian  once,  Lowrey't'" 

"Oyeh,  hear  to  this!  Weil,  well— 'tis  makin'  a  hand 
o'  me  your  honor  is,  fairly,  kind  father  for  yon!  He 
wnf,  tlien,  buried  more  than  once,  if  you  go  to  tiiat  of 
it.  He  was  a  great  Saint  living  an' liad  a  long //fm/t 
when  he  died;  an't  wlien  they  had  the  grave  dug,  and 
were  for  puttin'  him  into  it,  the  sky  opened,  an'  it  kep 
])owerin',  ])owerin'  rain  for  the  bare  life,  an'  stopt  so 
for  forty  days  an'  nights." 

"And  tlie,y  couldn't  bury  liim'i'" 

"An'  the,y  couldn't  bury  him  till  the  forty  days  were 
over " 

"He  had  along  wake,  Lowry." 

"Believe  it  sir.  But  ever  since  that,  they  remark, 
whiitever  way  Saint  Sweeten  s  day  is,  it  is  tlie  same  for 
forty  days  after.     You  don't  b'lievo,  that,  sir,  now?" 
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"Inileed,  I  am  rather  doiibtt'ul." 

"See  that,  why!  Why,  then,  I  seen  a  schoolmaster 
westwards,  that  had  as  much  Latiu  an'  English  as  if 
he  swallowed  a  dictionary  an'  he'd  outface  the  world, 
that  it  was  as  true  as  you're  going  the  road  this  minute. 
But  tlie  qiioUity  does'ut  give  into  them  things  at  all. 
Heaven  be  with  ould  times!  There  is  nothiu'  at  all  there 
as  it  used  to  be.  Master  Kyrle.  Tlicre  isn't  the  same 
weather  there,  nor  tlie  same  peace,  nor  comfort,  nor  as 
much  money,  nor  as  strong  whisky,  nor  as  ^ocuXpiatevs, 
nor  tlie  gentlemen  isn't  so  pleasant  in  themselves,.nor 
the  poor  people  so  quiet,  nor  the  boys  so  divartin',  nor  tlie 
gills  so  coaxin',  :ior  nothin'  at  all  is  there  as  it  used  to 
be  formerly.  Hardly  I  think,  the  sun  shines  as  bright 
in  the  day;  an'  nothin'  shows  itself  now  by  night, 
neither  good  si)irits  nor  bad  people.  In  them  days,  a 
man  couldn't  go  a  lonesome  road  at  night  without 
mcetin'  tilings  that  would  make  the  luiir  of  his  head 
stiffen  equal  to  bristles.  Now  you  might  ride  from  this 
to  Dingle  without  seeing  anything  uglier  than  yourself 
on  the  way.     But  what  help  for  it? 

'  Once  in  fair  Englanil  my  Blackbird  did  flourieh, 

Ue  was  tlie  chief  llower  that  in  it  did  spring; 
Prime  ladies  of  honor  his  person  did  nourish, 
Because  that  lie  was  the  true  son  of  a  king. 
But  this  false  fortune, 
Which  still  is  uncertjiin, 
Has  caused  this  long  parting  between  him  and  me; 
His  Tiame  I'll  advance, 
In  Spain  an'  in  France, 
An'  seek  out  my  Blackbird,  wherever  he  be.'  . 

^n'  yon  wonld't  oelieve,  now.  Master  Kyrle,  that  auy- 
tliiiig  does  be  shotvin'  itself  at  night  at  all  ?  Or  used  to 
be  of  onld?" 

"It  must  be  a  very  long  while  since,  Lowry." 

"Why,  then,  see  this,  sir.  Tlie  whole  country  will 
tell  yon  that  after  Mr.  Chute  died,  the  onld  man  of  all, 
Mr.  Tom's  father — you  heerd  of  him  ?" 

"I  recollect  to  have  heard  of  a  fat  man,  that " 

"Fat!"  exclaimed  Lowry,  in  a  voice  of  surprise — 
"you  may  say  fat.  There  isn't  that  door  on  hinges  that 
he'd  pass  in,  walkin'  with  a  fair  front,  widout  he  turned 
sideways,  or  skamed  in  one  way  or  other.  You  an'  I, 
an'  another  along  wid  us,  might  be  made  out  of  the  one 
h.iif  of  him  aisy.  His  body-coat,  when  he  died,  med  a 
whole  shoot  for  Dan  Dawlcy,  the  steward,  besides  a 
jacket  for  his  little  boy;  an'  Dan  was  no  ti.shing-rod 
that  time,  I  tell  you.  But  |any  way,  fat  or  lain,  lie  was 
buried,  an'  all  the  world  will  tell  you  that  he  was  seen 
rising  a  fortnight  after  by  Dan  Dawley,  in  the  shape  of 
a  drove  o'  young  pigs." 

"A  whole  drove?" 

"A  whole  drove.  An'  'tisn't  lain,  lanky  carcaishes 
o'  store  pigs  either,  only  fat,  fit  for  bacon.  He  was 
passin'  the  forge,  near  the  ould  gate,  an'  the  moon  shin- 
in'  as  bright  as  silver,  when  he  seen  him  comiu'  again' 
him  on  the  road.  Sure  he  isn't  the  same  man  ever 
since." 

"Dan  Dawley  is  not  easily  caught  by  appearances, 
"^'hat  a  sharjveye  he  must  have  had.  Lowry,  to  recog- 
nize his  master  under  such  a  disguise?" 

"Oyeh,  he  knew  well  what  was  there.  'Tisn't  the 
first  time  with  Dan  Dawley  seeiu' things  o' the  kind. 


Didn't  you  ever  hear  what  happened  Dan  in  regard  of 
his  first  wife,  sir?" 

"No." 

"Well,  aisy,  an'  I'll  tell  you.  Dan  was  married  to  a 
girl  o'  the  Hayeses,  a  very  inthricate  little  creatur,  that 
led  him  a  mighty  uneasy  life  from  the  da.y  they  married 
out.  Well,  it  was  Dan's  luck,  she  got  a  stitch,  an'  died 
one  mornin'  tin'  if  she  did,  Dan  made  npiUiloo  an'  a  /avo 
over  her,  as  if  he  lost  all  belongiu'  to  him.  They  buried 
her,  for  all,  an'  Dan  was  sittin'  in  his  own  doore,  an' 
he  twistin'  a  gad,  to  hang  a  little  taste  o'  bacon  he  had, 
an'  he  singin'  the  Rovi'  Journeyman  for  himself,  when, 
tnndher  alive!  who  should  walk  in  the  doore  to  him 
only  his  dead  wife,  an'  she  liviu'  as  well  as  ever!  Take 
it  from  me,  he  didn't  stay  long  where  he  was.  'Eh,  is 
that  you,  Cauth?'  says  lie.  '  The  very  one,'  says  she, 
'how  does  the  world  use  you,  Dan?'  '  Wisha  middlin',' 
says  Dan  again.  'I  didn't  think  we'd  see  you  any  more, 
Cauth,' says  lie.  'Nor  you  wouldn't  either,' says  she, 
'only  for  yourself.'  'Do  you  tell  me  so,'  says  Dan 
Dawley;  'how  was  that?'  'There  are  two  dogs,' says 
she, 'that  are  sleeping  on  the  road  I  was  goin' in  the 
other  world,  an'  the  noise  you  made  cryin'  over  me 
awakened  'em,  an'  they  riz  again  me,  and  wouldn't 
let  me  pass.'  'See  that,  why!'  says  Dan,  grinning, 
'  wara't  they  thecoiithrairy  pair?'  Well,  after  another 
twelvemonth  Cauth  died  the  second  time;  but,  I'll  be 
your  bail,  it  was  long  for  Dan  Dawley  to  cry  over  her 
this  turn  as  he  did  at  first.  'Twas  all  bis  trouble  to 
see  would  he  keep  the  women  at  the  wake  from  keening 
over  the  dead  corpse,  or  doing  anything  in  life  that 
would  waken  the  dogs.  Signs  on,  she  passed  'em,  for 
he  got  neither  tale  nor  tidin's  of  her  from  that  day  to 
this.  'Poor  Cauth,'  says  Dan,  'why  should  I  cry  to 
have  them  dogs  tearin'  her  maybe  ?'  " 

"Dan  Dawley  was  a  lucky  man,"  said  Kyrle.  "Nei- 
ther Orpheus  nor  Thesus  had  so  much  to  say  for  them- 
selves as  he  had." 

"I  never  hear  talks  o'  them  gentlemen,  sir;  wor  thej- 
o'  these  parts?" 

"Not  exactly.  One  of  them  was  from  the  county  of 
Attica,  and  the  other  from  the  county  of  Thrace. "  ' 

"I  never  hear  of  'em:  I  jjartly  guessed  they  wor 
strangers,"  Lowry  continued  with  much  simplicity  ; 
"but,  any  way,  Dan  Dawley  was  a  match  for  the  best 
of  'em,  an'  a  luckier  man  than  I  told  you  yet,  moreover 
— that's  in  the  first  beginnin'  of  his  days." 

At  this  moment  a  number  of  smart  young  fellows, 
dressed  out  in  new  felt  hats,  clean  shoes  and  stockings, 
with  ribbons  flying  at  the  knees,  jiassed  them  on  the 
road.  They  touched  their  hats  respectfully  to  Mr. 
Daly,  while  they  recognized  his  attendant  by  a  nod,  a 
smile,  and  a  familiar  "Is  that  the  way,  Lowry  ?" 

"The  very  way,  then,  lads,"  said  Lowry,  casting  a 
longing  look  after  them.  "Goin'  to  Garryowen  they 
are  now,  divartin' for  the  nigh i,"  he  added  in  a  half 
envious  tone,  after  which  he  threw  the  skirt  of  his 
coat  from  the  left  to  the  right  arm,  looked  down  at  his 
feet,  struck  the  ground  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  and 
trotted  on,  singing — 
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"  I'm  noted  for  dancin"  a  jig  in  good  order, 

A  min'et  I'd  march,  an'  I'd  foot  a  good  reel; 

In  a  conntry-dunce  I'd  still  lie  the  leading  partner; 

I  ne'er  faltered  yet  from  a  crack  on  the  heel." 

My  heart  is  vrid  ye,  boys,  this  night.  But  I  was  tellin' 
yoii,  Master  Kyrle,  about  Dau  Dawley's  luck  !  Listen 
li  ether." 

He  dried  his  face,  which  was  glistening  with  moist- 
ure anil  flushed  with  exercise,  in  his  frieze  coat,  and 
commenced  his  story : — 

"  'Tis  not  in  Castle  Chute  the  family  lived  always, 
sir,  only  in  ould  Mr.  Chute's  time;  he  built  it,  an'  left 
the  Fort  above,  an'  I'll  tell  you  for  what  raison.     The 
ould  man  of  all,  that  had  the  Fort  before  him,  used  to 
be  showing  himself  there  at  night,  himself  an'  his  wife, 
an'  his  two  daughters,  an'  a  son,  an'  there  were  the 
strangest  noises  ever  you  hear,  going  on  above  stairs. 
The  master  had  six  or  seven  sarvints,  one  after  another, 
stopping  up  to  watch  him,  but  there  isn't  one  of  em' 
but  was  killed  by  the  spirit.     Well,  he  was  forced  to 
quit  at  last  on  the  'count  of  it,  an'  it  is  then  he  built 
Castle  Chute — the  new  part  of  it,  where  Miss  Anne  an' 
the  ould  lady  lives  now.     Well  -tin'  good,  if  he  did,  he 
was  standin'  one  moiTiin'  oppozit  his  own  gate  on  the 
road  side,  out,  an'  the  sun  shining,  an'  the  birds  sing- 
ing for  themselves  in  the  bushes,  when  who  should  he 
see  only  Dan  Dawley,  an'  he  a  little  gafler  the  same 
time,  serpnadin'  down  the  road  for  the  bare  life.  "  Where 
to  now,  lad  ?'  says  Mr.  Chute  (he  was  a  mighty  pleasant 
man).     'Looking  for  a  master,  then,  says  Dan  Dawley. 
'  Why,  then,  never  go  past  this  gate  for  him,'  says  Mr. 
Chute,  'if  you'll  do  what  I  bid  you,'  says  he.    '  What's 
that,  sir?' says  the  boy.     So  he  up  an'  told  him  the 
whole  story  about  the  Fort,  an'  how  something  used  to 
be  showin'  itself  there,  constant,  in  the  dead  hour  o' 
the  night;  'an'  have  you  the  courage,'  says  he,  'to  sit 
up  a  night,  an'  watch  it?'    'What  would  I  get  by  it?' 
says  Dan,  looking  him  up  in  the  face.     ' I'll  give  jou 
twenty  guineas  in  the  mornin',  an'  a  table,  an'  a  chair, 
an'  a   pint  o'  whisky,  an'  a    lire,  an'  a  candle,  an' 
your  dinner  before  you  go,'  says  Mr.  Chute.     '  Never 
say  it  again,'  says  the  gorsoon, '  'tis  high  wages  for  one 
niglit's  work,  an'  I  never  yet  done',  says  he,  'anytliing 
that  would  make  me  in  dread  o'  the  living  or  the  dead, 
orafraidto  trustmy.self  into  theliands  o'  the  Almighty'. 
♦  Very  well,  away  with  you',  says  the  gentleman, 'an' 
I'll  have  your  life  if  you  tell  me  a  word  of  a  lie  in  the 
mornin' ',  says  he.     '  I  will  not,  sir',  says  the  boy,  '  for 
what?'     Well,  he   went  there,  an'  he   drew  the   table 
a-near  the  fire  for  himself,  an'  got  his  candle,  an'  began 
readin'  his  book.     'Tis  the  lonesomost  place  you  ever 
seen.     Well,  that  was  well  an'  good,  till  he  heerd  the 
greatest  racket  that  ever  was  goin'  on  above  stairs,  as 
if  all  the  slates  on  the  roof  were  fallin'.     '  I'm  in  dread, 
says  Dan,  '  that  tlieso  peojjle  will   do  mo   some  bad 
hurt,'  .says  he,  an'  hardly  he  said  the  word,  and  the  door 
opened,  and  in  they  all  walked,  the  ould  gentleman 
witli  a  great  bigwig  on  him,  an'  the  wife,  an'  the  two 
daughters,  an'  the  son.     Well,  they  all  put  elbows  ujion 
themselves,  an' stood  lookin' at  him  out  in  the  middle 
o'  the  rtoore.     lie  said  nothin'  and  they  said  nothin', 
an'  at  last,  when  they  were  tired  o'  lookin',  they  went 


out  an'  walked  the  whole  house,  an'  went  up  stairs 
again.  The  gentleman  came  in  the  mornin'  early. 
'Good  morrow,  good  boy,'  says  he.  '  Good  morrow,  sir,' 
says  the  boy;  'I  had  a  dale  o' fine  company  here  last 
night,'  says  he,  '  Ladies  an'  gentleman.'  '  It's  a  lie 
you're  tellin'  me,'  says  Mr.  Chute.  '  'Tis  not  a  word  of 
a  lie,  sir,'  says  Dan;  '  there  was  an  ould  gentleman  with 
a  big  wig,  an'  an  ould  lady,  an'  two  young  ones,  an'  a 
young  gentleman,'  says  he.  'True  for  yon,'  says  Mr. 
Chute,  puttin'  a  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  reaching  him 
/zf.jjp' guineas.  'Will  you  stay  there  another  night?' 
says  he.     '  I  will,  sir,' says  Dan.    Well,  he  went  walkin' 

about  the  fields  for  himself,  and  when  night  comes " 

"Yon  may  pass  over  the  adventures  of  the  second 
night,  Lowry,"  said  Kyrle,  "for  I  suspect  that  nothing 
was  effected  until  the  third." 

"Why,  then,  you  just  guessed  it,  sir.  Well,  the 
third  night  he  said  to  himself, '  Escape  how  I  can,'  says 
he,  'I'll  speak  to  that  ould  man  with  the  wig,  that  does 
be  puttin'  an  elbow  on  himself  an'  looking  at  me?' 
Well,  the  ould  man  an'  all  o'  them  came  and  stood  op- 
pozit him  with  elbows  on  'em  as  before.  Dan  got  fright- 
ened, seeing  'em  stop  so  long  in  the  one  place,  and  the 
ould  man  lookin'  so  wicked  (he  was  after  killin'  six  or 
seven,  in  the  same  fort),  an'  he  went  down  on  his  two 
knees,  an'  he  put  his  hands  together,  and',  says  he—" 
A  familiar  incident  of  Irish  pastoral  life  occasioned 
an  interruption  in  this  part  of  the  legend.  Two  bloom- 
ing country  girls,  their  hair  confined  with  a  simple 
black  ribbon,  their  cotton  gowns  pinned  up  in  front,  so 
as  to  display  the  greater  portion  of  the  blue  stutt' petti- 
coat underneath,  and  their  countenances  bright  with 
health  and  laughter,  ran  out  from  a  cottage  door,  and 
intercepted  the  progress  of  the  travellers.  Tlie  pret- 
tier of  the  two  skipped  across  the  road,  holding  between 
her  fingers  a  worsted  thread,  while  the  other  retained 
between  her  hands  the  large  ball  from  which  it  had 
been  unwound.  Kyrle  paused,  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  customs  to  break  through  the  slender 
impediment. 

"Pay  your  footing,  now,  Master  Kyrle  Daly,  before 
you  go  farther,"  said  one. 

"Don't  overlook  the  wheel,  sir,"  added  the  girl  m  ho 
remained  next  the  door. 

Kyrle  searched  his  pocket  for  a  shilling,  while  Lowry, 
with  a  half  smiling,  half  censuring  face,  murmured — 

"Why,  then,  Ileaven  scud  ye  sense,  as  it  is  it  ye  want 
this  mornin'." 

"And  you  manners,  Mr.  Looby.  Single  your  freedom, 
and  double  your  distance,  I  beg  o'  you.  Sure  your 
l)urse,  if  you  have  one,  is  safe  in  your  pocket.  Long- 
life  an'  a  good  wife  to  you,  IMaster  Kyrle,  an'  I  wish  I 
had  a  better  hould  than  this  o'  you.  I  wisht  you  were 
in  looze,  an'  that  I  had  the  finding  o'  you  this  mornin'." 
So  saying,  while  she  smiled  merrily  on  Kyrle,  and 
darting  a  scornful  glance  at  Lowry  Looby,  she  returned 
to  her  woolen  wheel,  singing,  as  she  twirled  it  rouiul: — 

•'I  want  no  lectures  frimi  a  learned  master;  * 

lie  may  bestow  'em  on  hid  8illy  train— 
I'd  sooner  walk  through  my  blooming  garden. 
An'  hear  the  whistle  of  my  jolly  swain. " 

•  To  which  Lowry,  who  received  the  lines,  as  they 
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were  probably  intended,  in  a  satirical  sense,  replied,  as 
he  trotted  forwards,  in  the  same  strain: — 

"  Those  dressy  an'  emooth-faced  young  maidens, 

Who  now  looks  at  present  so  gay. 
Has  borrowed  some  words  o'  good  English, 

An'  knows  not  one  half  what  Ihey  say. 
No  female  is  lit  to  be  married, 

Nor  fancied  by  no  man  at  all. 
But  those  who  can  sport  a  drab  mantle, 

An'  likewise  a  cassimere  shawl.'' 

Hoop-whislik !  Whj-,  then,  she's  a  clean  made  little 
girl  for  all,  isn't  she.  Master  Kyrle  ?  But  I  was  tellin' 
you — Where's  this  I  was?  Iss,  just.  Dan  Dawley  go- 
ing on  his  knees  an'  talking  to  the  sperrit.  Well,  he 
raised  his  two  hands  this  way,  an' 'The  Almighty  be 
betnne  you  an'  me  this  night,'  says  he.  'Ah  !  that's  my 
good  boy,'  says  the  ould  man,  'I  was  waiting  these 
three  nights  to  have  you  speak  first,  an'  if  you  hadn't 
that  time,  I'd  have  your  life  equal  to  all  the  others,' 
saj's  he.  'But  come  with  me  now,  an'  111  make  a  gen- 
tleman o'  you,  for  you're  the  best  boy  that  ever  I  see,' 
says  he.  Well,  the  boy  got  a  trembling,  an'  he  couldut 
folly  him.  '  Don't  be  one  bit  afeerd  o'  me,"  says  the 
ould  gentleman, '  for  I  won't  do  you  a  ha'p'orth  of  hurt.' 
Well,  he  carried  Dan  after  him  through  the  house,  an" 
he  showed  him  three  crocks  o'  goold  buried  behind 
a  doore,  an'  'D'ye  hear  to  me  now?'  says  he,  'tell 
my  son  to  give  one  o'  these  crocks  to  my  daughter,  an' 
another  to  you,  an'  to  keep  the  third  himself;  an'  then  I 
won't  show  myself  this  way  any  more,'  says  he,  '  for  it 
is  the  goold  that  does  be  always  troubling  us  in  the 
ground.  An'  tell  him,  if  he  lives,'  says  he,  '  to  give 
you  my  daughter  in  marriage,  an'  this  Fort  along  with 
her.'  Alilu!  me  tell  himi'  cries  Dan  Dawley.  'I'm 
sure  I  wouldn't  take  him  such  a  message  for  the  world.' 
'  Do,  ayeh,'  sa.ys  the  ould  man,  '  an'  show  him  this  ring 
for  a  token,  an'  tell  him  I'll  be  showing  myself  be  day 
an'  be  night  to  him,  until  he'll  give  her  to  you.'  So  he 
vanished  in  the  greatest  thunder  ever  you  hear.  That 
was  well  an'  good — well,  the  next  moiniu'  Mr.  Chute 
come,  an'  if  he  did,  'Good  morrow,  good  boy,'  says  he ; 


'  Good  morrow,  sir,'  says  Dan.  '  Have  you  any  news 
for  me  after  the  night?'  says  he.  '  I  have  verj-  good 
news,'  says  Dan.  '  I  have  three  crocks  o'  goold  for  you, 
I  got  from  the  ould  gentleman,'  says  he,  an'  he  up  and 
tould  him  all  about  it,  an'  showed  him  the  goold.  '  It's 
a  lie  you're  telling  me,' says  Mr.  Chute,  'an'  I'll  have 
your  life,'  says  he— 'you  went  rootin'  an'  found  these 
yourself.'  So  Dan  put  a  hand  in  his  pocket,  an'  pulled 
out  the  ring  and  gave  it  into  his  hand.  It  was  the  ring, 
sir,  his  father  wore  the  day  he  was  buried.  'I  give  it 
into  you,'  says  Mr.  Chute,  '  you  did  see  them  surely. 
What  else  did  he  say  to  you?'  Well,  Dan  begin  lookin' 
down  an'  uj),  an'  this  way,  an'  that  waj",  an  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  '  Tell  me  at  once,'  says  Mr.  Chute,  '  an' 
fear  nothing.'  Very  well.  Ue  did.  'Sir,'  says  he, 
'the  ould  gentleman  told  me,  an'  sure  'tis  a  thing  I  don't 
expect — but  he  said  I  should  get  Miss  Anne,  your  sister, 
in  marriage.'  Well  Mr.  Chute  stood  lookin'  at  Dan  as  if 
he  had  three  heads  on  him.  'Give  you  my  si.ster,  you 
keowt  oi-Agtoeog/ij^  says  he;  '  you  flog  Europe  for  bould- 
ness — get  out  of  my  sight,'  says  he,  'this  minute,  or  I'll 
give  you  a  kick  that  will  raise  you  from  poverty  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  affluence.'  'An'  won't  I  get  the  ciocko' 
goold,  sir?'  says  Dan.  'Away  out  o'  that  with  ycu,'  says 
the  gentleman, '  'tis  to  rob  me  you  want,  I  believe,  yon  no- 
torious delinquent.  'Well,  Dan  was  forced  to  cut,  but  in 
a  while  after,  the  ould  man  sent  for  him,  an'  made  him 
a  compliment  o'  something  handsome,  an'  put  him  over 
his  business  as  he  is  to-day  v.lth  the  present  people, 
and  an  honest  creatur  as  could  be.  There's  more  people 
says  that  it  was  all  a  fable,  and  that  Dan  Dawley  dicint 
of  it,  but  this  was  his  own  story.  An'  sure  1  might  as 
well  be  draming  too,"  he  added,  casting  a  side  glance 
at  Kyrle,  "for  it's  little  attention  you  are  paying  to  me 
or  my  story. " 

In  this  assertion  Lowry  was  perfectly  correct,  for  his 
young  master's  thoughts  at  that  moment  were  occupied 
by  a  far  more  interesting  subject. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

HOW   KYBLE  DALY   "WAS   MORE   PUZZLED   BY   A   riEOB   OF   TAPER   THAN  THE   ABOLISHERS   OF  THE   SMALL-NOTE 

CURRENCY   THE-USELVES 


In  taking  oiit  of  his  pocket  the  piece  of  silver  which 
he  wanted  to  bestow  on  the  cottage  Omphale,  he  drew 
forth  with  it  a  little  paper,  containing  a  copy  of  verses 
which  he  had  taken  from  one  of  Anne  Chute's  music- 
books.  They  were  written  in  a  boyish  hand,  and  signed 
with  the  letters  H.  C;  and  Kyrle  was  taxing  his  mem- 
ory to  recapitulate  all  the  bachelors  in  the  county  who 
bore  those  initials.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  Hy- 
land  Creagh,  commonly  called  Fireball  Crea.gh,  a  great 
swcafrr  and  piuker—a  notorious  duellist,  who  had  been 
concerned,  either  on  behalf  of  him.self  or  his  friends,  ii* 


more  than  one  hundred  "affairs  of  honor"— a  member 
of  the  Hell-Fire  Club,  a  society  constituted  on  princi- 
ples similar  to  that  of  the  Mohocks,  which  flourished 
in  London  about  half  a  century  before  Kyrle's  time, 
and  whose  rules  and  orders  the  reader  may  iieruse  at 
full  length  in  the  manifesto  of  their  Emperor  Taw  Waw 
Eben  Zan  Kaladar,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Addison's  amus- 
ing journal.  Of  the  provincial  branch  of  this  society 
above  mentioned  (it  is  a  name  which  we  are  loth  to  re- 
peat oftener  than  is  necessary),  Mr.  Hyland  Fireball 
Creagh  had  been  a  member  in  his  early  days,  and  was 
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still  fond  of  lecoimting  their  customs  and  adveiituies 
with  greater  minuteuess  thau  always  accorded  with  the 
inclinations  of  his  hearers.  There  were  some  qualities 
in  the  composition  of  this  gentleman,  which  made  it 
probable  enough  that  he  might  write  verses  in  a  lady's 
miisic-book.  lie  was  as  gallant  as  any  unmarried 
Irishman  of  his  day,  and  he  had  -a fighting  name,  a  repu- 
tation which  was  at  that  time  in  much  higher  repute 
than  it  is  in  our  own.  He  had  conversation  (an  essential 
talent  in  a  man  of  gallantry) — he  dressed  well,  though 
with  a  eertain  antiquated  air — and  he  had  a  little  poo- 
dle dog  which  shut  the  door  when  you  said  "  Baither- 
shin"  and  chucked  a  crust  of  bread  from  his  nose  into 
his  mouth  at  the  word  "Fire!"  And  Mr.  Creagh, 
whenever  his  canine  follower  was  culled  on  to' perform 
those  feats,  was  careiul  to  make  the  ladies  observe  that 
I'incher  never  ventured  to  snap  at  the  word  "Make 
rea<ly  !"  or  "Present!"  while  if  you  whispered  "Fire!" 
in  never  so  gentle  a  tone — pop!  the  bread  vanished  in 
an  instant.  But  then,  there  were  some  objections, 
wliich  were  likely  to  neutralize  these  accomplishments 
of  Fireball  and  his  dog,  and  to  render  it  unlikely,  after 
all,  that  he  (that  is  the  former)  had  been  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  verses.  He  had  run  through  his  ijroperty, 
and  reduced  himself  to  the  mean  estate  of  a  needy 
guest  at  other  men's  tables,  and  a  drinker  of  other 
men's  wine,  or  rather  whiskey,  for  that  was  the  funda- 
mental ingredient  of  his  customary  beverage.  This 
circumstance  laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  overlook- 
ing a  greater  number  of  unhandsome  speeches  than  was 
consistent  with  his  eaiiy  fame.  And  there  was  one 
other  objection,  which  rendered  it  still  more  improba- 
ble that  Anne  Ciuite  would  think  any  of  his  effusions 
worth  preserving.     He  was  just  turned  of  sixty-tive. 

It  could  not,  therefore,  be  Mr.  Hyland  Fireball 
Creagh.     H.  C.  ? — Who  was  it?    Hepton  Connolly? 

Now,  reader,  judge  for  yourself  what  a  wise  con- 
jecture was  this  of  Mr.  Kyrle  Daly's.  Mr.  Hepton 
Connolly  was  a  still  more  objectionable  swain  than  the 
Irish  diner-out  above  described ;  indeed,  he  had  no  sin- 
gle qualification  to  recommend  him  as  a  social  compan- 
ion, except  that  of  being  able  to  contain  a  prodigious 
((uantity  of  whisky-punch  at  a  sitting — a  virtue  in 
which  a  six-gallon  jar  might  have  excelled  him.  Nor 
do  1  iind  that  there  was  any  ])art  of  Anne  Chute's  de- 
meanor which  could  lead  Kyrle  Daly  to  sup])ose  that 
this  circumstance  would  take  a  powerful  hold  of  her 
afl'ections,  although  it  secured  him  an  envied  place  in 
those  of  her  uncles,  Mr.  T.arnaby  Cregan,  of  Eoaring 
Hall.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Heijfon  Connolly  was  one  in- 
dividual of  a  species  which  is  now  ha])pily  extinct 
among  Irish  gentlemen.  He  just  retained  enough  of  a 
a  once-tlourishing  i)atrimony  to  enable  him  to  kee])  a 
hunter,  a  racer,  and  an  insolent  groom.  He  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  pettifogging  lawyers,  and  three-and- 
nineponny  attorneys,  bailiffs,  and  process-servers  in 
the  county.  Against  these  last,  in  i)arti<'ular,  he  had 
carried  his  indignation  <o  such  a  length  as  to  maim  one 
of  them  for  life  by  a  shot  from  his  hall  window.  And 
he  told  fifty  anecdotes,  which  made  it  ai>])ear  astonish- 
ing that  he  had  escaped  the  gallows  so  long.     Hut  he 


I  relied  strongly  (and  in  those  days  not  without  reason) 
on  the  fact,  that  there  could  not  be  a  jury  empanelled 
against  him  on  which  he  might  not  number  a  majority 
I  of  his  own  relations.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  he 
calculated  much  on  their  personal  regard  or  afiection 
for  himself,  but  the  stain  upon  their  own  name  was 
such,  he  knew,  as  they  would  not  willingly  incur.  His 
reliance  upon  this  nicety  of  honor  in  his  friends  was 
so  complete,  that  he  never  suffered  any  uneasiness 
upon  those  occasions  when  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  j#tad  to  an  i-ndictment,  however  irresistible  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  was  supported;  and  the  only  symp- 
toms of  anxiety  which  he  ever  manifested,  consisted  in 
a  frequent  reference  to  his  watch,  and  a  whisi)er  to  the 
under-tiunkey,  to  know  whether  he  had  left  direi;tions 
at  the  jail  to  keep  his  dinner  hot.  One  amusing  eiiect 
produced  by  Mr.  Connolly's  repeated  collisions  with 
judicial  authorities  was,  that  he  acquired  a  gradual 
fondness  for  the  law  itself,  and  became  knowing  upon 
the  rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of  things,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  practical  liberties  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  with  the  one  and  the  other.  While  he  made 
little  account  at  breaking  a  man's  head  at  a  second 
word,  he  would  prosecute  to  the  rigor  of  the  law  a 
poor,  half-naked  mountaineer,  for  stealing  a  basket  of 
turf  from  his  ricks,  or  cutting  a  faggot  from  one  of  his 
hedges.  To  do  him  justice,  however,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  he  was  never  known  to  pursue  matters  to 
extremity  in  the  instance  of  punishment,  and  was  al- 
ways satisfied  with  displaying  his  i>wn  legal  skill  be- 
fore the  petty  sessions.  Nay,  he  had  even  been  fre- 
quently known  to  add  considerably  to  his  own  loss  in 
those  cases,  by  making  a  gift  to  tlie  culprit  of  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  pilfered  jtroperty.  If  Anne 
Chute  could  receive  this  single  trait  of  good  feeling  as 
a  counterpoise  for  much  bad  principle— if  she  could 
love  to  see  her  house  filled  with  jockeys,  horse-riders, 
grooms,  and  drunken  gentlemen — if  she  could  cherish  a 
fondness  for  dogs  and  unlicensed  whisky — if,  in  a  word, 
she  could  be  the  happy  wife  of  a  mere  si)ortsmaD — 
then  it  was  ]tossible  that  Mr.  Hepton  Connolly  might  be 
the  transcriber  (author  was  out  of  the  ([uestton)  of  the 
little  effusion  tluit  had  excited  Kyrle  Daly's  curiosity. 
Who  was  it?  The  question  still  remained  without 
solution.  Ha!  Her  cousion  and  his  college  friend, 
Mr.  Hardress  Cregan  ?  The  conjecture  at  first  made 
the  blood  fly  into  his  face,  while  his  nerves  were 
thrilled  by  a  horrid  sensation  of  mingled  fear,  grief, 
and  anger.  But  a  moment's  rellection  was  suffi- 
cient to  restore  quiet  to  his  mind,  and  to  smile 
down  the  si)irit  of  jealousy  at  its  first  motion  within 
his  breast.  Hardress  Cregan  was  perfectly  indiflerent 
to  tlie  lady;  lie  seldom  s])oke  of  her,  and  scarcely  ever 
visited  at  Castle  Chute.  It  (!ould  not  be  Hardress. 
He  was  a  great  deal  too  shy  and  timid  to  carry  on  a 
lengthened  interchange  of  raillery  with  any  younglady, 
anil  if  it  were  more  than  raillery,  he  knew  tlie  intensity 
of  his  friend's  character  too  well  to  su])))ose  that  he  would 
refrain  from  pursuing  his  fortunes.  It  could  not  be 
Hardress.  He  was  i)erfe(tly  aware  of  Kyrle  Daly's 
t^ecret. — he  had    rejieatedly   expressed    the    warmest 
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wishes  for  his  success;  and  Hardress  Cregan  was  no 
liypocrite.  They  had  been  friends,  attached  friends,  at 
college;  and  although  their  intercourse  had  been  much 
interrupted  since  their  return  home,  by  ditference  of 
pursuits  and  of  tastes  or  habits,  still  their  early  fi-iend- 
ship  remained  unchanged,  and  they  never  met  but  with 
the  warmth  and  the  att'ection  of  brothers.  It  was  true 
he  had  heard  Hardress  speak  of  her  with  much  esteem, 
on  his  first  introduction  to  college,  and  Mhen  he  Avas 
yet  a  very  young  lad;  but  a  littl'j  raillery  was  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  strike  him  dumb  forever  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  he  had  not  taken  many  lounges  among  the 
beauties  of  Capel  Street  and  the  PhcenixPark,  when  he 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  recollections  of  his  boyish 
attachment.  Kyrle  Daly  had  penetration  enoiigh  to 
be  aware  that  he  could  not,  with  certainity,  calculate 
on  a  character  at  once  so  profound  and  so  unsettled  as 
that  of  his  young  friend,  who  had  always,  even  in  his 
mere  boyhood,  been  unapproachable  by  his  mo.st  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  and  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
capable  of  one  day  wielding  a  mightier  influence  in 
society  than  he  seemed  himself  to  aspire  to.  But 
Hardress  was  no  hypocrite.  That  was  a  sufficient 
security  that,  if  there  were  a  rival  in  the  case,  he  was 
not  the  man;  and  if  Kyrle  needed  a  more  positive  argu- 
ment, it  might  be  found  in  the  fact  of  a  new  attach- 
ment, whicli  had  of  late  been  intimated  to  him  by  his 
young  friend  himself. 

The  love  which  Kyrle  entertained  for  this  lady  was 
so  singular,  so  rational,  and  regulated  by  so  fine  a 
principle  of  judgment,  that  the  warmest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  best  of  men  might  condescend  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  its  success.  Xaturally  gifted  with  the  gentlest 
qualities  of  heart,  and  educated  by  a  mother,  who 
taught  him  the  use  of  that  mind  by  which  they  were 
to  be  directed,  it  would  not  be  ea.sy  to  discover  a  more 
estimable  character  among  the  circles  in  which  he 
moved.  He  was  the  more  fortunate,  too,  that  his  good- 
ness was  the  result  of  natural  feeling  rather  than  that 
of  principle  alone ;  for  it  is  a  strange  and  a  pitiable 
jieculiarity  in  our  nature,  that  if  a  man,  by  mere 
strength  of  reason  and  perseverance,  has  made  him- 
self master  of  all  the  social  vii'tues,  he  shall  not  be  as 
much  loved  in  the  world  as  another  who  has  inherited 
them  from  nature,  although,  in  the  latter  instance,  they 
may  be  obscured  by  many  hideous  vices.  It  may  ap- 
pear x>resiunptuous  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  a  subject 
of  so  much  gravity;  but,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  not 
charge  us  with  having  caught  the  paradoxical  air  of 
the  day,  if  we  venture  to  intimate,  that  the  true  source 
of  the  preference  may  be  referred  to  the  common  i)rin- 
ciple  of  self-preservation.  A  character  that  is  natur- 
ally, and  by  necessity,  generous,  may  be  calculated 
upon  with  more  certainty  than  that  which  is  formed  by 
education  only,  as  long  as  men's  opinions  shall  be  found 
more  variable  than  their  feelings.  Otherwise,  why 
shoirld  we  bestow  more  affection  on  that  character 
which  is  really  the  less  admirable  of  the  two?  But  the 
reader  may  receive  or  reject  this  conjecture  as  he 
pleases.     We  proceed  with  our  history. 

For  this,  or  for  some  better  reason,  it  was,  that  Kyrle 


Daly,  though  highly  i)opular  among  his  inferiors  and 
dependants,  had  only  a  second  place  in  their  aiiectiou, 
comiJared  with  his  friend  Hardress.  A  genei'osity 
utterly  reckless  and  unreasoning  is  a  quality  that  in  all 
seasons  has  wrought  most  i)owerfully  upon  the  in<-lina- 
tions  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  who  are  themselves  more 
distinguished  for  quick  and  kindly  feeling,  than  for  a 
just  percei)tion  of  moral  excellence.  Because,  there- 
fore the  flow  of  generosity  in  Hardress  Cregau  was 
never  checked  nor  governed  hy  motives  of  prudence 
nor  of  justice,  Avhile  good  sense  and  reason  regulated 
that  of  Kyrle  Daly,  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  was  proportionably  unequal.  The  latter  was 
spoken  of  among  the  people  as  a  "  good  master;"  but 
Hardress  was  their  darling.  His  unbounded  profusion 
made  them  entertain  for  him  that  natural  tenderness 
which  we  are  apt  to  feel  towards  any  object  that  seems 
to  require  protection.  "His  heart,"  they  observed, "was 
in  the  right  place."  "  It  would  be  well  for  him  if  he  had 
some  of  Master  Kyrle's  sense,  poor  fellow."  "Master 
Kyrle  would  buy  and  sell  him  at  any  fair  in  Munster." 

It  was  only,  therefore,  among  those  who  were  thor- 
oughly intimate  with  his  character  that  Kyrle  Daly 
was  fully  understood  and  appreciated;  and  it  is  not 
saying  a  little  in  his  praise  to  remark  that  his  warmest 
admirers,  as  well  as  his  best  lovers,  were  to  be  found 
within  the  circle  of  his  own  family. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  mind  as  we  have  de- 
scribed could  give  a  tranquil  entertainment  to  any  se- 
rious passion.  Few  could  suppose  from  the  genei'al 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  his  demeanor,  and  the  gov- 
erned and  rational  turn  of  his  discourse,  that  he  held  a 
heart  so  acutely  susceptible  of  i)assion  and  so  obnoxi- 
ous to  disappointment.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  present 
instance  he  was  in  some  degree  guarded  by  his  own 
doubts  and  fears  against  the  latter  contingency;  but 
he  had  also  cherished  hope  suflicieut  to  in.sure  him,  in 
case  of  rejection,  a  grievous  load  of  misery.  He  had 
weighed  well  the  lady's  worth  before  he  fixed  his  affec- 
tions ui)on  her;  and  -when  he  did  so,  every  faculty  of 
his  mind  and  feeling  of  his  heart  subscribed  to  the  con- 
viction that  with  her,  and  her  alone,  he  could  be  earth- 
ly happy. 

The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian  before  Kyrle  Daly 
again  beheld  the  small  and  wooded  iieninsula  which 
formed  the  site  of  Castle  Chute.  The  languor  of  heart 
that  always  accompanies  the  passion  in  its  hours  of 
comparative  inaction,  that  luxurious  feeling  of  mingled 
pensiveuess  and  joy,  which  fills  up  the  breast,  and 
constitutes  in  itself  an  Elysium  even  to  the  doubting 
lover,  were  aided  in  their  influence  by  the  sunny  calm- 
ness of  the  day  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  which 
every  step  unfolded  to  his  view.  The  fever  of  susi)ense 
became  more  tormenting  in  proportion  as  he  drew  near- 
er to  the  solution  of  his  doubts,  and  the  last  few  miles 
of  his  journey  seemed  incomparably  the  most  tedious. 
His  horse,  however,  who  was  not  in  love,  and  had  not 
broken  fast  since  morning,  begtin,  at  sight  of  a  familiar 
baiting-place,  to  show  symptoms  of  inanition,  to  rem- 
edy which  his  considerate  master  drew  up,  and  alight- 
ed at  the  inn-door. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


HOW   KYRLE   DALY   DISCOVERS   THAT   ALL   THE   SORROW   UNDER   THE   SUN   DOES   NOT   REST   UPON   HIS 

SHOULDERS   ilEoNE. 


He  left  Lowry  Looby  standing  by  the  trough  to 
see  justice  done  to  the  dumb  creature,  while  he  strolled 
onwards  in  the  sunshine,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  thoughts  by  any  conversation  with  the 
people  of  the  inn. 

The  owner  of  this  place  of  "  entertainment "  also 
tilled  the  dignified  post  of  pound-keeper  to  the  neigh- 
boring village,  and  his  roofless  bastille  was  situated 
at  no  great  distance  farther  on  the  roadside.  As 
Kyrle  walked  by  the  iron  gate  he  was  surprised  to 
see  it  crowded  by  a  number  of  Kerry  jiouies,  .such  as 
may  be  discerned  along  the  mountain-sides  from  the 
Upper  Lake  of  Killarney.  Tiiey  were  of  various  col- 
ors, briglit  bay,  dtin,  and  cream;  but  the  shaggiuess  of 
their  coats,  and  the  diminutiveness  of  their  size,  ren- 
dered them  but  a  little  more  respectable  in  appearance 
than  the  same  number  of  donkeys.  Several  of  these 
half-starved  creatures  had  their  heads  tlirust  out  over 
tlie  low  pound  wall,  as  if  to  soli(dt  the  interference  of 
passengers,  while  otliers,  resolvetl  to  their  fate,  stood 
in  drooping  i)0Stures  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure, 
quite  chop-fallen.  Kyrle  Daly's  curiosity  was  sufli- 
ciently  e.^cited  to  induce  him  to  turn  once  more  upon 
his  patli,  and  make  some  inquiry  at  the  inn  concerning 
tlie  owner  of  the  herd. 

He  found  the  landlord  at  the  door,  a  small,  withered 
old  man,  with  an  air  of  mingled  moroseness  and  good 
nature  in  his  countenance — the  former  the  effect  of  his 
otlice,  the  latter  of  his  natural  disposition.  He  was 
standing  on  a  tliree-foot  stool,  and  occupied  in  taking 
down  a  sign-board,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  to 
a  scene  of  rural  festivity  which  was  going  forward  in 
tiie  neighborhood. 

He  suspended  his  labors,  and  was  about  to  enter  into 
an  ami)le  e.vposition  of  tlie  Iiistory  of  the  ponies,  when 
his  wife,  a  blooming,  midtUe-aged  woman,  in  a  tetc,  and 
glossy  green  petticoat,  came  to  the  door,  and  looked 
out  to  know  what  made  the  hammering  cease.  The 
glance  of  lier  eye  was  enough  for  the  innkeei)er,  wlio 
recoinnuMHied  his  work  with  fresh  diligence,  wliile  liis 
watchful  helpmate  undertook  to  satisfy  the  curios- 
ity of  our  traveler. 

Tlie  i)onies,  she  told  liim,  were  the  i)i-operty  of  a 
mountaineer  from  Killarney,  who  was  making  a  "/ower" 
of  the  country,  to  try  and  sell  them  at  the  fairs  and 
l)attcnis.  He  had  come  to  their  neighborhood  last  night, 
and  turned  his  i)onies  out  on  the  common;  but  finding 
tliat  furnished  only  slight  conmions  for  them,  the  ])oor 
things  had  made  their  way  into  the  improvements  of 


Castle  Chute,  and  were  apprehended  by  Mr.  Dan.  Daw- 
ley  in  the  act  of  trespass.  That  inexorable  functionary 
had  issued  an  order  for  their  immediate  commital  to 
pound;  and  Mj'les  Murphy,  the  owner,  was  now  gone 
off  to  make  interest  with  Miss  Anne,  "the  young  mis- 
tress," for  their  release. 

"He  '11  be  a  lucky  boy,"  she  continued,  "if  he  over- 
takes her  at  home  this  M'ay,  for  herself  and  a  deal  o' 
quality  are  to  be  at  the  sands  below,  to  see  the  races  and 
doings  there." 

"Kaces?"  repeated  Kyrle.  "I  never  heard  of  races 
in  this  quarter." 

"Oyeh,  what  races!"  exclaimed  her  husband.  "A 
IJarcel  of  ould  staggecns,  sir,  that's  running  for  a  saddle; 
that's  all  the  races  they'll  have." 

"So  itself,  what  hurt,"  returned  the  wife.  "The 
whole  European  world  will  be  there  to  look  at  'em;  and 
I'll  be  bound  they'll  drink  as  hearty  as  if  Jerry  Sneak 
an'  Sappho  were  on  the  coorse.  An'  'tis  there  i/ou  ought 
to  be  an  hour  ago  in  your  tent,  instead  of  crusheening 
here  about  Myles  Murphy  an'  his  ponies." 

"Myles  Murphy! — Myles-na-Coppaleen! — Myles  of 
the  Ponies,  is  it?"  said  Lowry  Looby,  who  just  then 
led  Kyrle  Daly's  horse  to  the  door.  "Is  he  in  these 
parts  now?" 

"Do  you  know  Myles,  erooV  was  the  true  Irish  reply. 

"Know  Myles-na-Coppaleen?  "Wisha,  an'  'tis  I  that 
do,  an'  that  well!  O  murther!  an'  are  them  i>oor 
Myles's  ponies  I  see  in  the  pound  over?  Poor  boy!  I 
declare  I'm  sorry  for  his  trouble." 

"If  you  be  as  you  say,"  the  old  innkeeper  muttered 
with  a  distrustful  smile,  "put  a  hand  in  your  pocket, 
an"  give  me  four-and-eightpence,  an'  you  may  take  the 
fourteen  of  'era  after  him." 

"  VVhy  then,  see;  I'm  blest,  if  I  had  it,  but  I  wouldn't 
break  your  word  this  day,  or  more  than  that,  if  it  was 
in  my  power,  for  poor  ilyles.  There  isn't  a  better  son 
nor  brother  tliis  moment  goin'  the  I'oad  than  what  he 
is." 

"It's  true  for  you,  by  all  accounts,"  said  the  jiound- 
kceper,  as  he  counted  over  Kyrle  Daly's  change;  "but 
l)eople  must  do  their  duty  for  all." 

"Surely,  sundy,"  said  Lowry,  turning  olV. 

Mrs.  Normal,  the  hostess,  here  made  lier  reappear- 
ance at  the  door,  with  a  foaming  pot  of  Fermoy  ale  in 
her  hand,  to  which  she  directed  Lowry's  attention. 

"  Ah,  then,  what's  that  you're  doin'  ?"  he  said  with  a 
look  of  rough  renuuistrance,  while  he  fixed,  neverthe- 
less, a  steady  and  wistful  eye  upon  the  draught. 
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"Drink  it  off,  I  tell  you." 

"  Sorrow  a  drop. " 

"  You  must,  again." 

"Iwon't,  Itcll  you." 

"  Do  you  refuse  my  hansel^  an'  I  goin'  to  the  races  ? 
Be  said  by  me,  I  tell  you.     The  day  is  drouthy." 

Lowry  offered  no  further  objection,  but  made  his  own 
of  the  ale,  observing,  as  he  returned  the  vessel,  with 
closed  and  watery  eyes,  that  it  was  "  murtherin 
sthi'ong."  The  colloquy  above  detailed  was  carried  on 
with  so  much  i-oughness  of  accent  and  violence  of  ges- 
ture, that  a  person  at  a  little  distance  might  have  sup- 
posed the  parties  were  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  blows 
in  ail  actual  quarrel.     But  it  was  all  politeness. 

Kyrle  Daly  obtained  from  his  attendant,  as  they  iiro- 
ceeded  on  their  way,  an  account  of  the  individual  in 
whom  he  had  expressed  so  deep  an  interest.  Myles 
Murphy,  or,  as  he  was  more  generally  called,  Myles  of 
the  Ponies,  was  the  occupier  of  a  tract  of  land  on  one 
of  the  Killarney  mountains,  comprising  about  seven 
hundred  acres.  For  this  extensive  liolding  he  paid  a 
rent  of  tifteen  pounds  sterling  in  the  year;  and  if  there 
were  a  market  for  gray  limestone  in  tiie  neighborhood, 
Myles  woidd  be  one  of  the  wealthie.st  men  in  Kerry. 
But  as  the  agricultural  taste  of  the  vicinity  ran  chiefly 
in  favor  of  mud,  his  property  in  mineral  was  left  as  an 
heir-ioom  upon  his  hands.  Of  the  whole  seven  hun- 
dred acres,  there  was  no  more  under  tillage  than  suf- 
fi -ed  to  furnish  potatoes  for  tlie  consumption  of  his 
own  family.  The  vast  remainder  was  stocked  with  nu- 
merous herds  of  wild  ponies,  who  found  scanty  pas- 
turage between  the  fissures  of  the  crags,  and  yet  were 
multiplied  to  such  a  degree  tbat  Myles  could  not  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  his  own  stud. 

"His  own  goodness  it  was,"  continued  Lowry,  "that 
got  that  for  him.  He  Avas  left,  poor  fellow,  after  his 
father  dying  of  the  iickness.,\  with  a  houseful  o'  childher 
—  fourteen  sons  an'  two  daughters,  besides  himself  to 
provide  for,  an'  his  ould  mother.     He  supported  'em 

all  be  the  labor  of  his  two  hands,  till  Lord  K hear 

talk  of  him  a  day,  an'  give  him  a  lea.se  o'  that  farm,  an' 
behaved  a  good  landlord  to  him  since.  Still  an'  all, 
Myles  do  be  poor,  for  he  never  knew  how  to  keep  a 
hoult  o'  the  money.  He  provided  for  all  his  brothers 
— had  one  pnestcd,  an'  another  bound  to  a  brogue- 
maker,  an'  another  settled  as  a  school-master  in  the 
place,  an'  more  listed  from  him,  an'  two  went  to  say, 
an'  I  don't  know  what  he  has  done  Avith  the  rest,  but 
they're  all  very  well  off;  an'  left  poor  Myles  with  an 
empty  pocket  in  the  latter  end." 

Lowry  went  on  to  inform  our  traveller  that  this  said 
Myles  was  a  giant  in  stature,  measuring  six  feet  four 
inches  "in  his  vamps;"  that  he  never  yet  met  "that 
man  that  could  give  him  a  stroke,  and  he  having  a 
stick  in  his  hand;"  that  he  was  a  clean-made  boy  as 
ever  "walked  the  ground,"  and  such  a  master  of  his 
weapon,  that  himself  and  Luke  Kennedy,  the  Killarney 
boatmau,  used  to  be  two  hours  "oppozite"  one  another, 
without  a  single  blow  being  received  on  either  side. 
On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 

*  It  is  considered  not  lucky  to  refuse  a  hansel.  t  Typhus  fever. 


"get  a  vacancy  at  Kennedy,"  of  which  he  made  so  for- 
cible a  use,  that  the  stick  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
latter  flew  over  Eoss  Castle  into  the  lower  lake,  merely 
from  a  successful  tip  on  the  elbow. 

"But,"  Lowry  added,  "there's  a  change  come  in  poor 
Myles  of  late.  It  was  his  luck  to  meet  Eily  O'Connor, 
the  roi^e-maker's  daughter,  of  a  day,  an'  he  selling  his 
ponies,  an'  'tis  a  new  story  with  him  since.  He's  mad,  sir, 
— mad  in  love.  He  isn't  good  for  anything.  He  says 
she  gave  him  powders  one  day  in  an  npple  at  Owen's 
garden,  where  they  had  a  benefit,  but  I  wouldn't  give 
into  such  a  story  as  that  at  all,  for  Eily  is  as  delicate 
and  tender  in  herself  as  a  lady." 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  juncture  by  a  startling 
incident.  A  mounted  countryman  galloped  ux>  to  them, 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  frieze,  made  from  the  un- 
dyed  wool  of  black  sheep,  such  as  formed  the  texture 
of  the  jjhalarg  in  the  days  of  Gerald  Barry.  His  face 
was  pale  and  moist,  and  grimed  with  dust.  A  smooth, 
yellow  wig  was  pushed  away  ui)on  his  temples,  disclos- 
ing a  mass  of  gray  hair  that  was  damp  and  matted  with 
the  effects  of  violent  exercise.  He  looked  alternately 
at  both  the  travellers  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
wildness  ank  grief  in  his  countenance;  and  again  clap- 
l)ing  spurs  to  his  horse,  rode  oft',  and  disappeared  at  a 
short  turn  in  the  road. 

"I'm  blest  but  that  flogs  Europe!"  exclaimed  Lowry 
Looby,  in  a  tone  of  utter  surprise  and  concern — "There's 
something  great  hap])ened,  surely." 

"Wlio  is  he,  Lowry?  I  think  I  ought  to  know  his 
face." 

"Mihil  O'Connor,  sir,  father  to  the  girl  we  were  just 
talking  of.  He  looks  to  be  in  trouble.  Easy!  Here's 
little  Foxy  Dunat,  the  hair-cutter,  trottin'  after  him, 
an'  he'll  tell  us." 

The  person  whom  he  named,  a  small,  red-haired  man, 
rode  up  at  the  same  moment,  appearing  to  keep  his 
seat'  on  horseback  with  much  difficulty.  The  animal 
he  rod*?,  though  lean,  was  of  great  size,  and  prescLtsd 
a  circumference  much  too  extensive  to  be  embraced  by 
tiie  short  legs  of  the  hair-cutter.  His  feet,  for  greater 
security,  were  stuck  between  the  stirrup-leathers,  while 
the  empty  irons  remained  dangling  underneath.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  had 
grasped  fast  with  one  hand,  the  lofty  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  while  the  other  was  entwined  in  the  long  and 
undres.sed  mane. 

"  Pru-h  !  Pru-h  !  Stop  her,  Lowry,  eroo!  Sto])  lier, 
an'  heaven  bless  you.  I'm  fairly  flayed  alive  from  lier, 
that's  what  I  am,  joultin',  joultin',  for  tlie  bare  life. 
Your  sarvent,  Mr.  Daly — I'm  not  worth  lookin'  at.  See 
my  wig  " — he  pulled  one  out  of  liis  pocket,  and  held  it 
up  to  view.  "  I  was  obleeged  to  take  it  oft'  an'  put  it 
in  my  pocket,  'twas  so  tossed  from  the  shakin'  I  got.  1 
never  was  a-horseback  before,  but  once  at  Molly  Mac's 
funeral,  an'  I  never'U  be  a-horseback  again,  till  I'm 
going  to  my  own.  O  miirther  !  murther!  I  have  a  i)ain 
in  the  small  o'  my  back  that  would  kill  the  Danes. 
Well,  Mr.  Daly,  I  hope  the  ma.ster  liked  his  new  wig? 
I  kep'  it  a  long  time  from  him,  surely.  1  never'U  be 
the  better  o'  this  day's  ridiu'.     Did  you  see  Mihil-ua- 
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thiadnicba*  go  by  this  way  ?  I'm  kilt  an'  spoiled, 
that's  what  I  am." 

"I  (lid  see  him,"  said  Lowry;  "  what's  the  matter 
witli  him?" 

"  Eily,  his  daughter,  is  gone  from  him,  or  spirited 
away." 

"  Erra,  yon  don't  tell  me  so  ?" 

"  She  is,  I  tell  you,  an'  he's  like  a  wild  man  about  it. 
Here  he's  back  himself." 

O'Connor  again  appeared  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  and 
galloped  roughly  back  upon  the  group.  He  looked  fe- 
rociously at  Lowry,  and  pointing  his  stick  into  his 
face,  while  his  frame  trembled  with  rage,  he  roared 
out:  "  Tell  me,  did  you  see  her,  this  minute,  or  I'll 
thrust  my  stick  down  your  throiit !  Tell  me,  do  you 
know  anything  of  her,  I  advise  yon  ?" 

"  I  don't,"  said  Lowry,  with  equal  fierceness.  Then, 
as  if  ashamed  of  resenting  a  speech  uttered  by  the  poor 
old  man,  under  so  terrible  an  occasion  of  excitement,  he 
changed  his  tone,  and  repeated,  more  gently,  "  I  don't, 
Mihil,  an'  I  don't  know  what  cause  I  ever  gave  you  to 
s;  eak  to  me  /;/  that  strain. " 

Tiie.  old  rope-maker  dropped  the  bridle,  his  clasped 
hands  fell  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  he  drooped 
his  head,  while  he  seemed  to  gasp  for  utterance: 
"Lowry,"  he  said,  "heavens  guide  you,  an'  tell  me  do 
you  know,  or  could  you  put  me  in  a  way  of  hearing 
anything  of  her?" 

"Of  who,  ayeh?" 

"Eily,  my  daughter!  Oh,  Lowry,  cCra  gal,  my  daugh- 
ter! My  poor  girl  !" 

"What  of  her,  Mihil?" 

"What  of  her?— Gone!  lost!  Gone  from  her  ould 
father,  an'  no  account  of  her." 

"Erra,  no?" 

"Yes,  I  tell  you!"  He  threw  a  ghastly  look  around — 
"Slie  is  stolen  or  slie  strayed.  If  she  is  stolen,  may  the 
Almighty  forgive  them  that  took  her  from  me,  an'  if 
she  strayed  of  her  own  liking,  may  my  curse " 

"Howl!  howUf  I  tell  you,  man,"  cried  Lowry,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  don't  curse  your  daughter,  without 
kuowin'  what  you  do.  Uon't  I  know  her,  do  you  think? 
An'  don't  I  know  that  she  wouldn't  be  the  girl  you 
say,  for  her  ai)ronful  of  goold  ?" 

"You're  a  good  boy,  Lowry;  you're  a  good  boy," 
said  the  old  man,  wringing  his  hands,  "but  she's  gone. 
I  had  none  but  lier,  an'  they  took  her  from  me.  Her 
motlier  is  dead  these  three  years,  an'  all  her  brothers 
an'  sisters  died  young,  an'  I  reared  her  like  a  lady,  an' 
this  is  the  way  she  left  me  now.  But  what  hurt  ?  Let 
her  go." 

"The  McMahons  were  at  the  fair  of  Garryowen  yes- 
terday," said  Lowry,  musing.  "I  wonder  could  it  be 
them  .-t  all.  I  tell  you  there  are  bad  boys  among  tliem. 
There  was  one  of  them  hanged  for  spiriting  away  a 
girl  o'  the  Hayeses  before." 

•  M'.clincI  of  the  ropes.  This  practice  of  naming  individuals  from  their  profca- 
sions  in  wnich  the  groat  proportion  of  Burnames  are  Hald  to  have  originnti'd),  is 
finite  general  among  the  Irish  peasantry.  So  far  Is  llic  hnmor  sometimes  carried, 
that  a  poor  widow  in  onr  own  village  hae  been  nicknamed  V'auria  n'thau  Llanuv^ 
I.e.,  3lnr<i  oj  the  Two  ChUiiren. 
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"If  I  thought  it  was  one  o'  them,"  O'Connor  ex- 
claimed, stretching  his  arm  to  its  full  length,  and 
shaking  his  clenched  hand  with  great  passion,  "an'  if 
I  knew  the  one  that  robbed  me,  I'd  find  him  out,  if  he 
was  as  cunning  as  a  rabbit,  an'  I'd  tear  him  between 
my  two  hands  if  he  was  as  strong  as  a  horse.  They 
think  to  play  their  game  on  me  because  my  hair  is 
gray.  But  I  can  match  the  villains  yet.  If  steel,  or 
fire,  or  pikes,  or  powder,  can  match  'em,  I'll  do  it.  Let 
go  my  horse's  bridle,  and  don't  be  holding  me  here 
M'h^  I  should  be  flying  like  the  wind  behind  em. " 

Here  he  cairght  the  eye  of  Kyrle  Daly,  as  the  latter 
asked  him  whether  he  "had  not  laid  iufoiTnations  be- 
fore a  magistrate  ?" 

Instead  of  answering,  the  old  man,  who  now  recog- 
nized Daly  for  the  first  time,  took  off  his  hat  with  a 
smile  in  which  grief  and  anger  were  mingled  with  na^ 
five  courtesy,  and  said,  "Mr.  Daly,  a  stoir,\  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  not  knowing  you;  I  meant  no  ofl'ence  to  you, 
or  to  your  fathers  son.  1  couldn't  do  it.  How  are 
you,  sir  ?  How  is  the  masther  an'  the  misthress  ?  The 
Lord  direct  'em,  an'  spare  'em  their  children."  Here 
the  old  man's  eyes  grew  watery,  and  the  words  were 
broken  in  his  throat.  "Lay  informations  ?"  he  contin- 
ued, taking  w]}  Kyrle  Daly's  question.  "Xo— no,  sir. 
my  buL-k  §  isn't  so  poor  in  the  country  that  I  need  to  do 
so  mean  a  thing  as  that. " 

"And  what  other  course  would  you  take  to  obtain 
justice  ?" 

"Ill  tell  yo\r  the  justice  I'd  want,"  said  O'Connor, 
grix:)ing  his  stick  hard,  and  knitting  liis  brows  together, 
while  the  very  beard  Ijristled  upon  his  chin  for  anger. 
"To  i)lant  him  overright  me  in  the  lieart  o'  Garryowen 
fair,  or  where  else  he'd  like,  an'  give  him  a  stick,  an' 
let  me  pick  justice  out  of  his  four  bones!"  Here  he 
indulged  himself  with  one  rapid  flourish  of  the  black- 
thorn stick  above  his  head,  which  considerably  endan- 
gered that  of  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself. 

At  the  same  moment  a  neighbor  of  O'Conner's  gal- 
loped up  to  them  and  exclaimed,  "Well,  Mihil,  agra, 
any  tidings  of  her  yet?" 

"Sorrow  tale  or  tidings. " 

"An'  is  it  here  you're  stoppin',  talkiii',  an'  them  vil- 
lains spiriting  your  daughter  away  through  the  coun- 
try?   Wisha,  but  you're  a  droll  man,  this  day!" 

Not  Hamlet,  in  that  exquisitely  natural  burst  of  pas- 
sion over  the  tomb  of  "the  fair  Ophelia" — where  he 
bectmies  incensed  against  the  alfectionate  L;iertes  for 
"the  bravery  of  his  grief,"  and  treats  it  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  his  prerogative  of  sorrow — not  Hamlet  tlio 
Dane,  in  tliat  moment  of  "towering  ])assion,"  could 
throw-  more  loftiness  of  rebuke  into  his  glance,  (lian 
did  Jlihil  O'Connor,  as  he  ga/ed  u])on  the  daring  clans- 
man who  liad  thus  iiresnmed  to  call  liis  fatherly  allec- 
tion  to  account.  JMore  temperat(>,  however,  than  the 
Danish  Prince,  he  did  not  b^t  his  anger  loose,  but  com- 
pressed, his  teeth  and  i)utl'ed  it  forth  between  them. 
Touching  his  hat  to  Kyrle,  and  bidiling  Lowry  "stand 
his  friend,"  he  putspurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  forwards, 
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followed  by  liis  friend;  while  Lowry  laid  his  hand  on 
the  hair-ciitter's  arm,  and  asked  him  for  an  account  of 
the  particulars. 

"Sonuher  to  me  if  I  know  the  half  of  it,"  said  the 
foe  of  unshaven  chins,  speaking  in  a  shrill,  professional 
accent;  "but  I  was  standing  in  my  little  place,  above, 
shaving  a  boy  o'  the  Downeses  against  the  benefit 
at  Bat  Coonerty's,  an'  being  delayed  a  good  while 
(for  the  Downeses  have  all  very  strong  hair —  I'd 
as  lieve  be  shaving  a  horse  as  one  of  'em),  I  was 
sthrappin'  my  razhor  (for  the  twentieth  turn),  and 
lookin'  out  into  the  fair,  when  who  should  I  see  going  by 
only  Eily  O'Connor,  an'  she  dressed  in  a  blue  mantle, 
with  the  hood  over  her  head,  an'  her  hair  curling  down 
about  her  neck  like  strings  of  goold.  (Oh,  the  beauty 
o'  that  girl!)  Well,  'It's  a  late  walk  your  taking, 
Eily,'  says  I.  She  made  me  no  answer,  only  passed  on, 
an'  I  thought  no  more  about  it  till  this  morning,  when 
her  father  walked  in  to  me.  I  thought,  at  first,  'tis  to 
be  shaved  he  was  coming,  for,  dear  knows,  he  wanted 
it,  when  all  at  once  he  opened  upon  me  in  regard  to  Jiis 
daughter.  Poor  girl,  I'm  sui-e  sorrow  call  had  I  to  her 
ffoiu'  or  stayiu'  move  than  I  had  to  curl  the  Princess 


Royal's  front — a  job  that'll  never  trouble  me,  I'm  think 
ing. " 

"AYisha,  but  it's  a  droll  business!"  ejaculated  Lowry, 
letting  go  the  stirrup-leather,  which  he  had  held  fast 
during  the  foregoing  narrative.  "Eide  on  after  him, 
Dunat,  or  you  won't  catch  him  before  night.  Oh,  vo! 
vo!  Eily,  a  stoir.  Oh,  wirra,  Eily;  this  is  the  black  day 
to  your  ould  father!" 

"An'  the  black  an'  blue  day  to  me,  I'm  sure," 
squeaked  out  the  hair-cutter,  trotting  forwards,  and 
groaning  aloud  at  every  motion,  as  he  was  now  thrown 
on  the  pommel,  now  on  the  hind-bow  of  the  saddle; 
those  grievances  telling  the  more  severely  as  he  was  a 
lean  little  man,  and  but  scantily  furnished  by  nature 
with  that  material  which  is  best  able  to  resist  concus- 
sion. 

The  misfortune  of  the  i>oor  rope-maker  indisposed 
Lowry  (who  had  once  been  a  respectful  and  distant 
admirer  of  the  lovely  Eily)  from  proceeding  with  the 
conversation,  and  his  young  master  had  ample  leisure 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  own  luxurious  reveries,  until 
they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  fair  demesne  of  Castle 
Chiite. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

HOW   THE   READER,    CONTRARY  TO   THK   DECLARED   INTENTION   OF   THE   HISTORIAN,   OBTAINS   A   DESCRTPTiON 

OF   CASTLE    CHUTE. 


An  OLD  portress,  talking  Irish,  with  a  huge  bunch 
of  keys  at  her  girdle — a  rusty  gate-lock — piers,  lofty, 
and  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  broken  marble  vases, 
while  their  shafts,  far  from  exhibiting  that  appearance 
of  solidity  so  much  admired  in  the  relics  of  Grecian 
architecture,  were  adorned  in  all  their  fissures  by  infts 
of  long  gi'ass— an  avenue,  with  rows  of  elms,  forming  a 
A'ista  to  the  river— a  sudden  turn,  revealing  a  broad 
and  sunny  lawn — hay-cocks—  mowers  at  work — a  M'ind- 
ing  gi'avel-walk  lo.st  in  a  grove — the  house  appearing 
above  the  trees— the  narrow-paned  windows  glittering 
amongst  the  boughs — the  old  ivy'd  castle,  contrasted 
in  so  singular  a  manner  with  the  more  modern  addition 
to  the  building — the  daws  cawing  about  the  chimneys 
— the  stately  herons,  settling  on  the  castellated  tui'- 
rets,  or  winging  their  majestic  way  through  the  peace- 
ful kingdom  of  the  winds— the  screaming  of  a  peacock 
in  the  recesses  of  the  wood — a  green  hill,  appearing 
sunny-bright  against  a  clouded  horizon— the  heavy 
Norman  archway — the  shattered  sculpture — the  close 
and  fragrant  shrubbeiy — the  noisy  farm-yard  and  out- 
offlces  (built,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  quite  near  the 
dwelling-house) — the  bowering  monthly  rose,  embrac- 
ing the  simple  pediment  over  the  Inill-door — the  pon- 
derous knocker — the  lofty  gable — the  pieces  of  broken 
sculpture  and  tender  foliage,  that  presented  to  the 
mind  the  images  of  youth  and  age,  of  ruined  grandeur 


and  of  rising  beauty,  1)lended  and  wreathed  together 
under  the  most  pleasing  form. 

Such  were  the  principal  features  of  the  scenery 
through  which  Kyrle  Daly  passed  into  the  dwelling  of 
his  beloved.  The  necessities  of  our  narrative  forbid 
us  to  dwell  at  a  more  ample  length  on  the  mere  de- 
scription of  a  landscape. 

To  his  sui'prise,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  his  disaj)- 
l)ointment,  he  found  the  castle  more  crowded  with 
company  than  he  had  expected.  He  was  admitted  by 
a  richly-ornamented  Gothic  archway,  while  Lowry  re- 
mained walking  his  horse  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
A  handsome,  though  rather  ill-used  curricle,  wliich 
appeared  to  have  been  lately  driven,  was  drawn  up  on 
the  gravel  plat;  and  a  servant,  in  tarnished  livery,  was 
employed  in  cooling  two  horses  on  the  slope  which 
shelved  downward  to  the  river  side.  The  foam  that 
flecked  their  shining  necks,  and  covered  the  curbs  and 
branches,  showed  that  they  had  been  riddin  a  consid- 
erable distance,  and  by  jio  sparing  masters. 

"Oh,  raurther,  Master  Kyrle,  is  this  you?"  exclaimed 
Falvey,  the  servant  boy,  as  he  looked  into  the  narrow 
hall  and  recognised  the  young  "collegian."  ^''Magrine 
chree  hu!  it's  an  opening  to  the  heart  to  see  you!" 

"Thank  you,  Pat.     Are  the  ladies  at  home?" 

"They  are,  sir.  Oh,  niurtlier,  murther!  are  you  come 
at  last,  sir?"  he  repeated,  with  an  air  of  smiling  won- 
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<ler;  then  suddenly  changing  his  manner,  and  nodding- 
with  great  freedom  and  cunning,  "Oh,  the  hidies? — 
they  are  at  home,  sir,  both  of  'em." 

"And  well?" 

"And  well.  I  give  praise— 5o^/<  of  'em  well;  where  is 
the  horse,  sir?" 

"Lowry  is  walking  him  near  the  shrubbery." 

"An'  is  Lowry  come,  too?  Oh,  murther,  murther!" 
He  ran  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  nodded,  and  raised 
his  hand  in  courtesy,  and  then  hastened  back  to  Kyrle 
— "Cxi'  me  the  hat,  sir,  an' I'll  hang  it  up — poof,  ii's  full 
o'  dust — come  in  here,  Masther  Kyrle,  an'  I'll  give  you 
a  touch  before  you  go  upstairs;  there  a  power  o'  quoUity 

in  the  drawiu'  room,  an' "  here  he  again  cast  down 

his  head  with  a  knowing  smile — "there's  reasons  for 
(loin's,  the  ladies  must  be  plaised  surely.  An'  how  is 
]\[r.  Daly  an' herself  an' all  of  'em  sir?  Oh,  murther, 
murther!" 

"They  are  all  well,  Pat,  thank  you." 

"The  Lord  keep  'em  so  !  There's  a  sight  above  stairs 
in  the  new  house.  Mr.  Cregau,  of  Roaring  Hall  (ah, 
that's  a  rale  sporting  gentleman),  an'  Mr.  Creagh,  an' 
Pinclier,  an'  Dr.  Lake,  an'  the  ofiicer  westwards;"  then, 
with  another  familiar  wink,  "there's  the  drollest  cratur 
in  life  in  the  servants'  hall  abroad,  the  oflicer's  sarvent- 
loi/,  a  Londou'.'.r,  afeerd  o'  the  world  that  he'll  have  his 
throat  cut  be  the  Whiteboys  before  he  quits  the  coun- 
try. Poor  cratur,  he  makes  me  laugh  the  way  he  talks 
of  Ireland,  as  if  he  was  a  marked  man  among  us,  the 
little  sprissawneen,  that  nobody  ever  would  trouble 
their  heads  about— coming!" — a  bell  rang — "That's  for 
the  Innclieon;  I  must  smarten  myself,  or  Miss  Anno 
will  kill  me.  Tliey're  all  going  off,  after  tiiey  take 
something,  to  the  races  near  the  point  below,  where 
they're  to  have  the  greatest  divarsion  ever  you  hear; 
an'  so  the  master  is  well,  eastwards  ?  why  then  I'm 
glad  to  hear  it;  that's  a  good  gentleman  as  ever  sat 
down  to  his  own  table" — the  bell  rang  again — "Oh, 
mnrther!  tliere's  the  bell  again;  I'll  be  kilt  entirely! 
There,  now,  Master  Kyrle,  you're  purty  well,  I  think; 
tliey're  all  up  stairs  in  tl'e  drawin'-room  in  the  new 
house.  I  need  not  tell  yon  the  way,  Syl  Carney  will 
open  the  doore  for  you,  an'  I'll  wait  aisy  a  miiiiite,  for 
it  wouldn't  look  seemly  for  me  to  betakin'  in  the  thraj' 
and  things  close  behind  you." 

\Vliile  this  communicative  retainer  slijtped  away, 
najikin  in  liaiid,  to  the  pantry,  Kyrle  Daly  ascended  a 
corkscrew  (light  of  narrow  stone  stei)s,  at  the  head  of 
wliich  he  was  met  by  the  blooming  luindmaiden  above 
named.  Here  lie  had  as  many  "Masther  Kyilc's"  and 
pretty  smiles,  and  oflicious,  though  kindly  meant,  at- 
tentions to  undergo,  as  in  tlie  narrow  hall.  Tiiese  he 
rejiaid  in  the  usual  manner,  by  complimenting  Syl  on 
her  good  looks — wondering  she  had  not  got  married, 
and  reminding  her  that  Shrovetide  would  be  sliortly 
coming  round  again;  in  return  forwhicth  (he  ])retty  Syl 
repeatedly  told  him  that  he  was  "a  funny  gentlenmn" 
and  "a  great  play-boy." 

They  passed  through  an  old  banqueting  room  which 
had  once  formed  the  scenes  of  a  council  of  the  Mnnster 
chicl'tiiins  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  descending  a 


flight  of  a  few  wooden  steps,  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
lobby  of  much  more  modern  architecture.  Here  Kyrle 
Daly  felt  his  heart  beat  a  little  wildly,  as  he  heard 
voices  and  laughter  in  the  adjoining  room.  Modestly 
conscious,  however,  of  his  graceful  person,  and  aware 
of  the  importance  of  displaying  it  to  some  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress,  he  adjusted  his  rutBes,  an<l, 
with  something  like  the  feeling  of  a  young  debutant, 
conscious  of  merit,  yet  afraid  of  censure,  made  his  en- 
trance on  the  little  domestic  scene. 

The  company  all  rose  and  received  him  with  that 
pompous  display  of  affability  and  attention  which  our 
fathers  mistook  for  politeness,  but  which  their  wiser 
descendants  have  discovered  to  be  the  exact  contrary, 
and  discarded  from  the  drawing-room  as  unbelitting 
the  ease  and  sincerity  of  social  life.  Mrs.  Chute  was" 
unable  to  rise,  but  her  greeting  was  at  once  cordial  and 
dignified.  Anne  gave  him  her  hand  with  the  air  of  an 
affectionate  relative;  Mr.  Hyland  Creagh  iilaced  his 
heels  together,  adjusted  his  ample  shirt  frills,  and 
bowed  until  the  queue  of  his  powdered  wig  culminated 
to  the  zenith  ;  while  Piucher  wagged  Ids  tail,  looked  iqi 
at  his  master  as  if  to  inquire  the  nature  of  his  move- 
ments, and  finally  coiled  himself  np  on  the  carpet  and 
slept;  Mr.  Barnaby  Cregan  griped  his  hand  until  the 
bones  cracked,  expressing,  in  very  concise  language,  a 
wish  that  his  soul  might  be  doomed  to  everlasting  mis- 
ery in  the  next  world  if  he  were  not  rejoiced  to  see  him; 
Doctcn-  Leake  tendered  him  a  finger,  which  Kyrle 
grasped  hard,  and  (in  revenge,  perhaps,  for  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  by  Cregan)  shook  with  so  lively 
an  expression  of  regard,  that  the  worthy  ])hysician  was 
tempted  to  repent  his  condescension.  To  the  young 
oiiicer,  an  Englishman,  Kyrle  was  introduced  by  the 
formal  course  of — "Captain  Gibson,  Mr.  Daly — Mr. 
Daly, Captain  Gibson,"  on  which  they  bowed  as  coldly 
and  stiffly  as  the  figures  in  a  clock-maker's  window  in 
Holborn,  and  all  resumed  their  ])laces. 

After  the  usual  iiuiuiries  into  the  (londition  of  both 
families  had  been  made  and  answered,  Kyiie  Daly  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  brief  i)erusal  of  tlie  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  individuals  in  whose  society  he  was 
placed.  The  information  wliich  he  derived  from  the  few 
glances  that  hai)])ened  to  fall  wide  of  j\liss Chute,  shall 
liere  be  laid  befoie  the  reader. 

Mrs.  Chute,  the  venerable  laily  of  (he  mansion,  was 
seated  in  a  richly  carved  arm-chair,  near  an  ebony 
work-table,  on  which  were  placed  a  pair  of  silver  sjiec- 
tacles  and  the  last  racing  calendar.  A  gold-headed 
cane  rested  against  her  chair,  and  a  small  spaniel,  in 
the  attitude  wliii'h  heralds  term  roiichani,  lay  at  her  side, 
burlesquing  the  lion  of  Britannia  in  the  poimhir  em- 
blem. In  her  more  youthful  days,  indeed,  ^lis.  Cliute 
might  have  assumed  her  ])art  in  the  latter  without  ex- 
citing any  ludicrous  association;  and  even  in  this  de- 
cay and  mouldering  of  her  womanly  attractions,  there 
was  a  grace,  a  dignity,  a  softened  lire,  and  even  a  bean- 
ty,  to  be  traceil,  wliich  awakened  the  si)e<'ta(or's  re- 
spect, and  sometimes  warmed  it  into  admiration.  Old 
age,  while  it  took  nothing  away  from  her  dignity,  had 
imparted   to  her  manner  (hat  air  of  feminine  depend- 
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ence  iu  which  she  was  said  to  have  heen  somewhat  too 
deficieut  in  her  youth,  and  rephiced  in  tenderness  and 
interest  the  beauty  which  it  had  removed. 

Her  daugiiter,who  bore  a  very  perceptible  resemblance 
to  the  old  lady  in  the  cast  of  her  features,  as  well  as  in 
their  expression,  looked  at  this  moment  exceedingly 
beautiful.  A  dark-blue  riding-dress  displayed  her  figure 
to  such  advantage,  that  if  a  young  sculptor  could  have 
taken  it  as  a  model  for  a  study  of  Minerva,  and  could  like- 
wise aJord  a  lobster  and  a  bottle  of  sherry  to  a  critic  in 
the  "Fine  Arts, "  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  make 
his  fortune.  Her  hair,  which  was  shining  black,  cut 
short,  and  curled  so  gracefully  that  it  might  vie  with 
the  finest  head  in  Mr.  Hope's  book  of  costumes,  crept 
out  from  beneath  her  small  round  hat,  and  shaded  a 
countenance  that  glowed  at  this  moment  with  a  sweet 
and  fascinating  cheerfulnees.  The  common  herd  of 
mankind  frequently  exhibit  personal  anomalies  of  so 
curious  a  description  as  to  remind  one  of  Qucvedo's 
fanciful  vision  of  the  general  resurrection,  where  one 
man,  in  his  hurry,  claps  his  neighbor's  head  upon  his 
own  shoulders,  and  the  upper  portion,  of  a  turtle-fed 
alderman  is  borne  along  by  the  trembling  shanks  of  a 
starveling  maganize  poet.  But  nothing  of  this  incon- 
gruity was  observable  in  the  charming  person  of  the 
heii'ess  of  Castle  Chute.  Her  countenance  was  exquis- 
itely adapted  both  iu  form  and  character  to  the  rest  of 
her  form;  and  she  might  be  justly  admired  as  a  piece 
of  workmanship  not  entrusted  by  Nature  (as  in  a  pin 
manufactory)  to  the  hands  of  nine  journeyman,  but 
wrought  out  and  polished  by  that  great  adept  herself  as 
asample  of  womankind  for  the  inspection  of  customers. 

It  was,  indeed,  remarked  by  those  who  enjoyed  only 
a  visiting  acquaintance  with  Anne  Chute,  that  her  gen- 
eral manner  was  cold  and  distant,  and  that  there  was, 
in  the  wintry  lustre  of  her  large  black  eyes  and  the 
noble  carriage  of  her  fine  person,  a  loftiness  which  re- 
pelled in  the  spectator's  breast  that  enthusiasm  which 
her  beauty  was  calculated  to  awaken,  and  induced  him 
to.  stop  short  at  the  feeling  of  simple  admiration. 
Hardress  Cregan,  who,  with  all  his  shyness,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  fine  critic  on  these'  subjects,  had 
been  heard  to  say  of  her  on  his  return  from  college, 
that  "she  was  perfect.  Her  form  and  face  were  abso- 
lutely faultless,  and  a  connoisseur  might,  witli  a  better 
taste,  pretend  to  discover  a  fault  in  tlie  proportions  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus.  But  there,"  he  added,  "I  must 
must  terminate  the  eidogy;  for  I  could  no  sooner  think 
of  loving  such  a  piece  of  frost-work,  than  of  flinging 
my  arms  in  ecstasy  around  one  of  the  Doric  jjillars  of 
the  old  edifice  itself." 

Hut  Hardress  Cregan  had  been  only  once,  and  for  a 
few  minutes,  iu  the  lady's  company,  when  he  pro- 
nounced this  judgment.  Neither  was  he  an  impartial 
observer,  for  the  embarrassment  which  he  experienced 
in  consequence  of  her  unconscious  dignity,  made  him 
throw  more  asperitj'  into  his  critici.sm  than  the  occasion 
actually  required.  Those  who  enjoyed  a  longer  and  a 
nearer  intimacy  with  Miss  Chute,  found  an  additional 
fascination  in  that  very  coldness  which  kept  ordinary 
acquaintances  at  a  distance,  and  which  for  them  was  so 


cheerfully  and  so  winningly  removed.  In  proportion 
to  the  awe  which  it  inspired  on  a  first  introduction,  was 
the  delight  occasioned  by  its  subsequent  dissij)ation; 
and  it  gave  to  her  whole  character  that  efliect  of  sur- 
pi-ise  which  is  dangerous  or  available  to  the  influence 
of  the  fair  possessor,  according  as  the  changes  which 
it  reveals  are  attractive  or  otherwise.  The  feelings 
which  accompanied  a  growing  intimacy  with  this  lovely 
girl  resembled  those  of  one  who  endeavors,  by  a  feeble 
light,  to  discover  the  graces  ot  a  landscai)e  which  he 
knows  to  be  beautiful,  but  which  he  is  unable  to  ap])re- 
ciate  until  the  morning  light  streams  in  ujion  the  ])ic- 
ture,  and  brings  it  forth  in  all  its  exquisite  reality  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

The  remainder  of  the  company  are  not  so  interesting 
as  to  claim  an  equal  portion  of  the  reader's  notice. 
Mr.  Barnaby  Cregan,  a  stout,  top-booted  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  nose  that  told  tales  of  many  a  rousing 
night,  was  seated  close  to  Mrs.  Chute,  and  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  discussion  upon  cocks  and  cockerels,  spar- 
ring, setting,  impounding,  the  long  law,  the  short  law, 
and  every  other  law  that  had  any  connection  with  his 
reigning  passion.  The  rosy  and  red-coated  Cai)tain 
Gibson,  who  was  a  person  of  talent  and  industi\y  in  his 
profession,  was  listening  M'ith  much  interest  to  Doctor 
Lucas  Leake,  who  possessed  some  little  anticiuarian 
skill  in  Irish  remaiiis,  and  who  was  at  this  moment  un- 
folding the  ditterence  which  existed  between  the  tac- 
tics of  King  Lugh-Lamb-Fada  and  those  issued  from 
his  late  most  gracious  Majesty's  War-Oftice;  between 
one  of  King  Malachy's  hobbilers  and  a  life-guardsman; 
between  an  English  halberd  and  a  stone-headed  gai- 
bulg;  and  between  his  own  commission  of  lieutenant 
and  the  Fear  Comhlau  Caoguid  of  the  Fion  Erin. 

Mr.  Hyland  Creah,  who,  as  befoi'e  mentioned,  not- 
withstanding the  perfect  maturity  of  his  years,  still 
continued  to  afi'ect  the  man  of  gallantry,  was  standing 
near  Miss  Chute,  and  looking  with  a  half-puzzled,  half- 
.smiling  air  over  a  drawing  which  she  had  placed  iu  his 
hands.  Kow  and  then,  as  he  held  the  picture  to  the 
light,  he  looked  askance,  and  with  a  forbidding  expres- 
sion, at  Kyrle,  who  was  carelessly  sauntering  towards 
the  fair  object  ot  his  attentions,  and  yet  endeavoring  to 
give  his  approximation  rather  the  appearance  of  acci- 
dent than  of  design.  Mr.  Creagh's  experience  in  so- 
ciety had  long  since  made  him  aware  that  youth  was  a 
quality  which  contributed  materially  to  success  with 
the  ladies,  and  the  consequence  of  this  discovery  was  a 
hearty  detestation — (a  terra  more  qualified  would  not 
express  the  feeling)— of  every  gentleman  wlio  was 
younger  than  himself.  "  Puppies  !"  he  would  exclaim, 
"  they  assume  the  air  and  port  of  men  when  they 
should  be  confined  to  bibs  and  frills,  and  bestride  a 
blood-horse  when  their  highest  corvet  should  be  made 
in  the  hall,  on  their  grandfather's  walking-cane."  But 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  sentiments  on 
this  head  were  adopted  by  no  unmarried  ladies  except 
those  whose  wisdom  and  experience  were  equal  to  his 
own;  and  about  M«>  opinions,  unhappily,  Jlr.  Creagh 
was  as  iudiflerent  as  the  young  coxcombs  w  hom  he  cen- 
sured. 
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"I  profess  my  ignorance,"  he  siiid,  after  contemplat- 
ing the  picture  for  several  minutes.  "  The  drawing  is 
admirable;  the  coloring  has  a  depth  and  softness  of 
tone  that  I  have  seen  rarely  produced  by  water-colors; 
and  the  whole  design  hears  the  stamp  of  reality  upon 
it;  but  I  profess  my  ignorance  of  the  i^lace  which  you 
say  it  is  intended  to  represent." 

"Indeeil!"  said  Anne,  affecting  a  disapi)ointed  tone, 
and  pleased  to  put  the  old  gentleman's  gallantry  to  the 
torture;  "then  I  must  have  made  a  sad  failure,  for  the 
scene  ought  to  be  quite  familiar  to  you." 

"I  am  tlie  worst  person  in  the  world  at  tracing  a  re- 
semblance," said  Mr.  Creagli,  looking  i)uzzled.  "Per- 
haps it  is  meant  for  Ballylin  Point?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Creagh,  can  you  And  any  reseml)lance? 
What  a  wretched  bungler  you  must  think  nf e !  You 
did  well  to  say  meant  for — that  expression  indicates  so 
exactly  the  degree  of  relation  between  my  sketches 
and  the  originals." 

"  'Pon  my  honor.  Miss  Oliute — 'pon  my  honor,  as  a 
gentleman." 

"Mr.  Daly!"  Kyrle  flew  to  her  side.  "Perhaps  yon 
could  restore  me  to  my  self-esteem.  Do  you  know  that 
Mr.  Creagh  has  mistaken  this  for  a  sketch  of  JBallylin 
Point !  Try  if  you  can  restore  my  credit,  for  it  is  sink- 
ing very  fast,  even  in  my  own  estim;ition." 

"Ballylin  Point !"  exclaimed  Kyrle,  taking  the  draw- 
ing into  his  hands — "1  do  not  see  the  lea.st  resemblance. " 
Mr.  Oreagh's  eyes  flashed  fire  at  this  unceremonious 
declaration;  but  he  checked  his  resentment,  and  con- 
gratulated Miss  Chute  on  this  proof,  that  the  fault  lay 
in  his  want  of  observation,  not  in  her  want  of  skill." 

"And  do  you  recognize  the  scene?"  continued  Miss 
Chute,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  old  servente's  foible, 
and  loved  to  toy  with  it  for  her  amusement.  "Let  me 
hear  if  I  have  been,  indeed,  so  very  unsuccessful." 

Her  lover  delayed  answering,  not  because  he  siiared 
the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Creagh,  but  that  he  was  wrapt  in 
admiration  of  tlie  drawing.  It  was  an  interesting  land- 
scape, and  finished  with  more  taste  and  flneness  of 
touch  than  are  usually  to  be  traced  in  the  efforts  of  ac- 
complished youngladies.  The  foreground  of  tlie  i)icture 
exhibited  a  grassy  slope,  which  formed  a  kind  of  penin- 
sula in  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  running  a  little  to 
the  left,  and  terminating  at  what  artists  term  tlie  mid- 
dle distance  in  a  gracefully-wooded  point.  The  remains 
of  an  old  castle  appeared  among  the  trees,  the  ghxmi 
and  majesty  of  which  were  exliibited,  in  a  striking  de- 
gree, by  a  brilliant  effect  of  sunshine  on  tlio  water  and 
on  the  green  slojie  above  mentioned.    Two  small  islands 


affording  an  anchorage  to  some  open  boats,  broke  the 
expanse  of  water  on  the  right;  while  the  small  bay, 
formed  by  the  point  before  described  on  the  left,  was 
graced  by  the  figures  of  fishermen  in  the  act  of  casting 
their  nets.  The  waters  were  bounded  in  the  distance 
by  a  range  of  blue  hills,  some  of  which  projected  into 
rocky  or  wooded  headlands;  while  the  whole  was  soft- 
ened by  that  deep  and  rich  blue  tint  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  climate ;  and  by  impart- 
ing, at  once  distinctness  and  softness  to  the  landscape, 
is  Tar  better  adapted  to  the  scenes  of  rural  solitude, 
than  even  the  lonely  splendor  of  a  Tuscan  sun. 

"Ballylin?"  echoed  Mr.  Cregan,  who  had  walked  over 
to  look  at  the  drawing.  "'Tis  as  like  Ballylin  as  Roar- 
ing Hall  is  to  Dublin  Castle.  'Tis  Castle  Chute,  and 
right  well  touched  off  too,  by  jingo."  To  this  observa- 
tion he  added,  in  language  which  the  altered  customs 
of  society  prevent  our  copying  verbatim,  that  he  wished 
the  spiritual  foe  of  the  human  race  might  lay  hold  of 
him  if  it  were  not  an  admirable  resemblance. 

Mr.  Creagh  had  his  own  reasons  for  not  taking 
offence  at  any  opinion  that  was  urged  by  his  good 
friend  and  frequent  host,  Mr.  Cregan;  but  he  did  not 
forget  the  difference  of  opinion  that  was  hazarded  by 
his  young  acquaintance.  To  the  fair  artist's  raillery  he 
replied  with  a  bow  and  an  air  of  old-fashioned  polite- 
ness, that,  "frequently  as  he  had  the  honor  of  visiting 
Castle  Chute,  he  was  yet  unfamiliar  with  the  scenery, 
for  his  thoughts  on  approaching  it  were  exclusively 
occupied  by  one  object. " 

"And  even  though  they  were  at  liberty,"  added 
Kyrle,  "  it  is  more  than  ])robable  Mr.  Creagh  has  never 
seen  Castle  Chute  at  this  point  of  view,  so  that  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  remain  on  his  recollection." 
Then  moving  closer  to  Anne,  and  speaking  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,  he  said:  "Tiiis  is  the  very  sc  ne  of 
which  I  told  you  Hardress  Cregan  was  so  enthusiastic 
an  admirer.     You  have  drawn  it  since?" 

Miss  Chute  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and,  turning 
quickly  away,  replaced  the  sketch  in  her  portfolio. 
Then,  turning  to  Creagh,  she  told  him  that  he  would 
be  very  shortly  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  her  design,  for  they  would  i)ass  the  sjiot  in 
question,  on  their  way  to  the  little  r:ice-course.  There 
was  some  further  conversation,  not  worth  detailing,  on 
the  subject  of  Uardress  Cregan's  salute ;  and  some  con- 
je(;tures  w'ere  hazarded  concerning  the  female  in  the 
blue  cloak,  none  of  which,  however,  threw  any  certain 
light  upon  that  mystery- 


CHAPTER    IX. 


HOW  MYLES   MURPHY   IS   HEARD   ON   BEHALF   OF   HIS   PONIES. 


Pat  Falvey,  supposing  tliat  he  had  remained  a  suf- 
ficient time  without  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  any 
private  understanding  between  iiim  and  Mr.  Daly,  now 
made  his  appearance  witli  luncheon.  A  collared  head, 
cream-cheese,  honey,  a  decanter  of  gooseberry  wine, 
and  some  garden  fruit,  were  speedily  arranged  on  the 
table,  and  the  visitors,  no  way  loth,  were  pressed  to 
make  a  liberal  use  of  the  little  banquet;  foi  the  time 
had  not  yet  gone  by  when  people  imagined  that  they 
could  not  display  their  regard  for  a  friend  more  effect- 
ually than  by  cramming  him  up  to  the  throat  with  food 
and  .strong  drink.  Kyrle  Daly  was  in  the  act  of  taking 
wine  with  Mrs.  Chute,  when  he  observed  Falvey  stoop 
to  his  young  mistress's  ea-,  and  whispered  -something 
with  a  face  of  much  seriousness. 

"A  boy  wanting  to  speak  to  me?"  said  Miss  Chute. 
"Has  he  got  letters  ?  let  him  send  up  his  message. " 

"He  says  he  must  see  yourself.  Miss.  'Tis  in  regard 
of  some  ponies  of  his  that  were  impounded  be  Mr. 
Dawley  for  trespassing  above  here,  last  night.  He 
hasn't  the  mains  of  releasing  'em,  poor  craythur,  an' 
he's  far  from  home.  I'm  sure  he's  an  honest  boy.  He 
says  he'd  have  a  good  frientl  in  Mr.  Cregan,  if  he  knew 
he  was  below." 

"Me?"  said  Mr.  Cregan,  "why,  what's  the  fellow's 
name?" 

"Myles  Murphy,  sir,  from  Killarney,  westwards" 

"O  Myles-na-Coppaleen  ?  Poor  fellow,  is  he  in  trib- 
iilation?    We  must  have  his  ponies  out  by  all  means. " 

"It  requires  more  courage  than  I  can  always  com- 
mand," said  Miss  Chute,  "to  revoke  any  command  of 
Dawley's.  He  is  an  old  man,  and,  whether  he  was 
crossed  in  love,  or  from  a  natural  peevishness  of  dispo- 
sition, he  is  such  a  morose  creature,  that  I  am  quite 
afraid  of  him.  But  I  will  hear  this  Myles  at  all 
events." 

She  was  moving  to  the  door  when  her  uncle's  voice 
made  her  turn. 

"Stay,  Anne,"  said  Mr.  Cregan;  "let  him  come  up. 
'Twill  be  as  good  as  a  play  to  hear  him  and  the  steward 
pro  and  con.  Kyrle  Daly,  here,  who  is  intended  for  tlie 
bar,  will  be  our  assessor,  to  decide  on  the  points  of  law. 
I  can  tell  you,  Kyrle,  that  Myles  will  give  you  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  pleading,  that  may  be  of  use  to  you  on  cir- 
cuit at  one  time  or  another." 

Anne  laughed,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Chute,  who,  with 
a  smile  of  tolerating  condescension,  said,  while  she 
cleared  with  a  silken  kerchief  the  glasses  of  her  spec- 
tacles: "If  your  uncle  desires  it,  my  love,  I  can  see  no 


objection.  Tliose  mountaineers  are  amusing  crea- 
tures." 

Anne  returned  to  lier  seat,  and  the  conversation  pro- 
ceeded, while  Falvey,  with  an  air  of  great  and  per- 
plexed importance,  went  to  summon  Myles  up  stairs. 

"Mountaineers!"  exclaimed  Captain  Gibson.  "You 
call  every  upland  a  mountain  here  in  Ireland,  and  every 
one  that  lives  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  a  mountaineer." 

"But  this  fellow  is  a  genuine  mountaineer,"  cri-ed  Mr. 
Cregan,  "with  a  cabin  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  If  you  are  in  the  country  next  week,  and 
will  come  down  and  see  us  at  the  Lakes,  along  with  our 
friends  here,  I  promise  to  show  you  as  sturdy  a  race  of 
mountaineers  as  any  in  Europe.  Doctor  Leake  can  give 
you  a  history  of  'em  up  to  jSToah's  flood,  some  time  when 
j'on're  alone  together — when  the  countiy  was  first 
peopled  by  one  Parable,  or  Sparable." 

"Paralon,"  said  Doctor  Leake;  "Paralon,  or  Migdo- 
uia,  as  the  Psalter  sings: — 

'  On  the  fourteenth  day,  being  Tuesday, 

They  brought  their  bold  ships  to  anchor. 
In  the  blue  fair  port  with  beauteous  shore, 
Of  well-defended  Inver  Sceine.' 

In  the  rest  of  Munster,  where " 

"Yes — well,  you'll  see  'em  all,  as  the  Doctor  says,  if 
you  come  to  Killarney,"  resumed  Mr.  Ci'egan,  inter- 
rupting the  latter,  to  whose  discourse  a  country  resi- 
dence, a  national  turn  of  character,  and  a  limited  course 
of  reading,  had  given  a  tinge  of  pedantry;  and  who 
was,  moreover,  a  firm  believer  in  all  the  ancient  Shan- 
achus,  from  the  yellow  book  of  Moling  to  the  black 
book  of  Molega.  "And  if  you  like  to  listen  to  him, 
he'll  explain  to  you  every  action  that  ever  befel,  on 
land  or  water,  from  Ross  Castle  up  to  Carrigaline." 

Kyrle,  who  felt  both  surprise  and  pain  at  learning 
that  Miss  Chute  was  leaving  home  so  soon,  and  without 
having  thouglit  it  worth  her  while  to  make  him  aware 
of  her  intention,  was  about  to  address  her  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  the  clatter  of  a  pair  of  heavy  and  well-paved 
brogues  on  the  small  flight  of  stairs  in  the  lobV)y,  pro- 
duced a  sudden  hush  of  expectation  amongst  the  com- 
pany. They  heard  Pat  Falvey  urging  some  instruc- 
tions, in  a  low  and  smothered  tone,  to  which  a  strong 
and  not  unmusical  voice  replied,  in  that  complaining 
accent  which  distinguishes  the  dialect  of  the  more 
western  descendants  of  Heber :  "  Ah,  lay  me  alone,  you 
foolish  boy ;  do  you  think  did  I  never  speak  to  quollity 
in  my  life  before  ?" 

The  door  opened,  and  the  uncommissioned  master  of 
horse  made  his  appearance.     His  appearance  was  at 
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once  strikiugly  majestic  and  prepossessing,  and  the 
natural  ease  and  dignity  with  which  he  entered  the 
room  might  almost  have  become  ii  peer  of  the  realm 
coming  to  solicit  the  interest  of  the  family  for  an  elec- 
tioneering candidate.  A  broad  and  sunny  forehead, 
light  and  wavy  hair,  a  blue  cheerful  eye,  a  uose  that  in 
Persia  might  have  won  him  a  throne,  healthful  cheeks, 
a  mouth  that  was  full  of  character,  and  a  well-knit  and 
almost  gigantic  person,  constituted  his  external  claims 
to  attention,  of  which  his  lofty  and  confident,  although 
most  unassuming  carriage,  showed  him  to  be  in  some 
degree  conscious.  He  wore  a  complete  suit  of  brown 
frieze,  with  a  gay-colored  cotton  handkerchief  around 
his  neck,  blue  worsted  stockings,  and  brogues  care- 
fully greased,  while  he  held  in  his  right  hand  an  im- 
maculate felt  bat,  the  ijurchase  of  the  previous  day's 
fair.  In  his  left  he  held  a  straight-handled  whip  and  a 
wooden  rattle,  which  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing his  ponies  when  they  happened  to  straggle.  An 
involuntary  murmur  of  admiration  ran  amongst  the 
guests  at  his  entrance.  Dr.  licake  was  heard  to  pro- 
nounce him  a  true  Gadeliaii,  and  Captain  Gibson 
thought  he  would  cut  a  splendid  figure  in  a  helmet  and 
cuirass,  under  one  of  the  arches  in  the  Horse-guards. 

Before  he  had  spoken,  and  while  the  door  yet  re- 
mained open,  Hyland  Creagh  loused  Pincher  with  a 
chirping  noise,  and  gave  him  the  well-known  counter- 
sign of  "Baithershin." 

Pincher  waddled  towards  the  door,  raised  himself  on 
his  hind  legs,  closed  it  fast,  and  then  trotted  back  to 
his  master's  feet,  followed  by  the  staring  and  bewild- 
ered gaze  of  the  mountaineer. 

The  mountaineer  now  commenced  a  series  of  most 
profound  obeisances  to  every  individual  of  the  com- 
Ijany,  beginning  with  the  ladies,  and  ending  with  the 
oflicer;  after  which  he  remained  glancing  from  one  to 
another  with  a  smile  of  mingled  sadness  and  courtesy, 
as  if  waiting,  like  an  evoked  spirit,  the  spell-word  of 
the  enchantress  who  had  called  him  up.  "'Tisn't  man- 
ners to  speak  first  before  quality,"  was  the  answer  he 
would  have  been  prei>ared  to  render,  in  case  any  one 
hail  incjuired  the  motive  of  his  conduct. 

"Weil,  Myles,  what  wind  has  brought  you  to  this 
part  of  the  country?"  said  Mr.  Barney  Cregan. 

"The  ould  wind  always  then,  Mr.  Cregan,"  said 
Myles,  with  another  deep  obeisance,  "seeing  would  I 
get  a  fvoiv  o'  the  ponies  off.  Long  life  to  you,  sir;  I 
was  proud  to  hear  you  wor  above  .stairs,  for  it  isn't  tlie 
first  time  you  stood  my  friend  in  troul)le.  My  father 
(tlie  heavens  be  his  bed  this  day!)  was  a  fosterer  o' 
your  u'<cle  Mick's,  an'  a  first  an'  second  cousin,  be  the 
mother's  side,  to  ould  Mrs.  O'l^eary,  your  honor's 
aunt,  westward.  So  'tis  kind  for  your  honor  to  have  a 
leanin'  towards  uz." 

"A  clear  case,  Myles;  but  what  have  you  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Chute  about  the  trespass  V 

"What  have  I  to  say  to  her?  why,  then,  a  deal.  It's  a 
long  while  since  I  see  her  now,  an'  she  wears  finely,  the 
Lord  bless  her!  Ah,  Miss  Anne  !— Oyeh,  mnrtlier! 
murther!  Sure  I'd  know  that  face  all  over  the  world— 
your  own  liviu'  image,  ma'am  (turuiu'  to  Mrs.  Chute), 
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an'  a  little  dawney  touch  o'  the  master  (heaven  rest  his 
soul !)  about  the  chin,  you'd  think.  My  grandmother 
an'  him.self  wor  third  cousins.     Oh,  vo  !  vo  !"* 

"He  has  made  out  three  relations  in  the  company  al- 
ready," said  Anne  to  Kyrle;  "could  any  courtier  make 
interest  more  skilfully  ?" 

"Well,  Myles,  about  the  ponies." 

"Poor  craturs,  true  for  you,  sir.  There's  Mr.  Creagh 
there,  long  life  to  him,  knows  how  well  I  airn  'em  for 
ponies.  You  seen  what  trouble  I  had  with  'em,  Mr. 
Crfljtgh,  the  day  you  fought  the  jewel  with  young 
MFarlane  from  the  north.  They  went  skelping  like 
mad  over  the  hills  down  to  Glena,  when  they  heerd  the 
shot.  Ah,  indeed,  Mr.  Creagh,  you  cowed  the  north 
countryman  that  morning  fauly.  'My  honor  is  satified,' 
says  he,  '  if  Mr.  Creagh  will  apologize.'  'I  didn't  come 
to  the  ground  to  apologize,' says  Mr.  Creagh;  'ifswhat 
I  never  done  to  any  man,' says  he, 'and  it'll  be  long 
from  me  to  do  it  to  you.'  'Well,  my  honor  is  satisfied 
any  way,'  says  the  other,  when  he  heard  the  pistols 
cocking  for  a  second  shot.  I  thought  I'd  split  laugh- 
ing." 

"Pooh,  pooh  !  nonsense,  man."  said  Creagh,  endeav- 
oring to  hide  a  smile  of  gratified  vanity.  "Your  un- 
fortunate ponies  will  starve  while  you  stay  inventing 
wild  stories." 

"He  has  gained  another  friend  since,"  whispered 
Miss  Chute. 

"Invent!"  echoed  the  mountaineer.  "There's  Doc- 
thor  Leake  was  on  the  spot,  an'  he  knows  if  I  invent. 
An'  you  did  a  good  job  too  that  time,  Docthor,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  latter;  "Old  Keys,  the  piper, 
gives  it  up  to  you,  of  all  the  docthors  going,  for  curing 
his  eyesight.  An'  he  has  a  great  leaning  to  you,  moi-e- 
over,  you're  such  a  fine  Irishinn.j 

"  Another,"  said  Miss  Chute,  apart. 

"Yourself  an'  ould  Mr.  Daly,"  he  continued.  "I 
hope  the  master  is  well  in  his  health,  sir  ?"  (turning  to 
Kyrle  with  another  profound  conge)  "  may  the  Lord 
fasten  the  life  in  you  an'  him.  That's  a  gentleman  that 
wouldn't  see  a  ])Oor  boy  in  want  of  his  supper  or  a  bed 
10  sleep  in,  an'  he  far  from  his  own  people,  nor  perse- 
cute him  in  regard  of  a  little  trespass  that  was  done 
unknown. " 

"  This  fellow  is  irresistible,"  said  Kyrle.  "  A  per- 
fect Ulysses. " 

"  And  have  yon  nothing  to  say  to  the  Captain, 
Myles?    Is  he  no  relation  of  yours?" 

"  The  Captain,  Mr.  Cregan  ?  Excei)t  in  so  far  as  we 
are  all  servants  of  the  Almighty  and  children  of  Adam, 
I  know  of  none.  But  I  have  a  feeling  for  the  red  coat, 
for  all.  ■  1  have  three  brotliers  in  the  army,  serving  in 
America ;  one  of  'em  was  made  a  corporal,  or  an  admi- 
ral, or  some  ral  or  another,  for  behavin'  well  at  Quay- 
bee,  the  time  of  Woulf's  death.  Q'he  English  showed 
themselves  a  great  people  that  day,  surely." 

Having  thus  secured  to  himself  what  lawyers  call 
"  the  ear  of  the  court,"  the  mountaineer  proceeded  to 
plead   the  cause  of   his  ponies  with  much   force  and 

*  Equivalunt  to  the  French  iletae,'  the  Ittilian  Oim<!.'  and  the  Spauieh -4^  (tt 
mi,'  etc. 

t  One  skilled  in  Irish  antiquities,  language,  etc. 
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]>:}thos,  dwelling  on  tlieir  distance  from  home,  tlieir 
wild  habits  of  lite,  which  left  them  ignorant  of  the 
common  rules  of  boundaries,  enclosures,  and  tield-gates, 
setting  forth  with  equal  em])hasis  the  length  of  road 
they  had  travelled,  their  hungry  condition,  and  the 
barrenessof  the  common  on  which  they  had  been  turned 
out;  and  finally,  urged  in  mitigation  of  penalty,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  being  a  tirst  offence,  and  the  improb- 
ability of  its  being  ever  renewed  in  future. 

The  surly  old  steward,  Dan  Dawley,  was  accordingly 
summoned  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  the  discharge  of 
the  prisoners,  a  commission  which  he  received  with  a 
face  as  black  as  winter.  Miss  Anne  might  "  folly  her 
liking,"  he  said,  "  but  it  was  the  last  time  he'd  ever 
trouble  himself  about  damage  or  trespass  any  mol'e. 
What  affair  was  it  of  his  if  all  the  hor.ses  in  the  barony 
were  turned  loose  into  the  kitchen-garden  itself?" 

"//orse*-,  do  you  call  'em?"  exclaimed  Myles,  bending 
on  the  old  man  a  frown  of  dark  remonstrance— "a  parcel 
of  little  ponies  not  the  height  o'that  chair." 

"What  signify  is  it?"  snarled  the  steward — "they'd 
eat  as  much,  an' more  than  a  racer." 

"Is  it  they,  the  craturs?  They'd  hardly  injure  a  plate 
of  stirabout  if  it  was  put  before  'em." 

"Ay eh?  hugh?" 

"An'  'tisn't  what  I'd  expect  fi'om  you,  Mr.  Dawley, 
to  be  going  again  a  relation  o'  your  own  in  this 
manner." 

"A  relation  o'miue!"  growled  Dawley,  scarcely  deign- 


ing to  cast  a  glance  back  over  his  shoulder  as  he  hob- 
bled out  of  the  room. 

"Yes,  then,  o'  yours." 

Dawley  paused  at  the  door  and  looked  back. 

"Will  you  deny  it  o'  me  if  you  can,"  continued  Myles, 
fixing  his  eye  on  him,  "that  Biddy  Xale,  your  own  gos- 
sip, an'  Larry  Foley  wor  second  cousins?  Deny  that  o' 
me,  if  you  can." 

"For  what  would  I  deny  it?" 

"Well,  why?  An'  Larry  Foley  was  uncle  to  my 
father's  first  wife — (the  angels  spread  her  bed  this 
night!)  An'  I  tell  you  another  thing,  the  Dawleys 
would  cut  a  iJoor  figure  in  many  a  fair  westwards,  if 
they  hadn't  the  Murphy's  to  back  'em,  so  they  would; 
but  what  hurt?    Sure  you  can  folly  your  own  jdeasure." 

The  old  steward  muttered  something  which  nobody 
could  hear,  and  left  the  room.  Myles  of  the  Ponies, 
after  many  profound  bows  to  all  his  relations,  and  a 
profusion  of  thanks  to  the  ladies,  followed  him,  and 
was  observed  in  a  few  minutes  after  on  the  avenue  talk- 
with  much  earnestnes.s  and  ap])arent  agitation  to  Lowry 
Looby.  Kyrle  Daly,  who  remembered  the  story  of  the 
mountaineer's  misfortune  at  Owen's  garden,  concluded 
that  Lowry  was  making  him  aware  of  the  abduction  of 
the  beautiful  Eily,  and  felt  a  pang  of  sympathetic  aftlic- 
tiou  for  the  poor  fellow,  in  which  probably  no  one  else 
in  the  room  would  have  participated ;  at  least  not  alto- 
gether so  deeply. 


CHAPTER    X. 


HOW   KYRLE   D.i.LY   SPED    I>!    HIS   WOOTXa. 


The  sun  was  in  the  west  when  the  party  arrived  at 
the  bridle-road  that  turned  off  to  the  race-ground.  To 
Kyrle  Daly's  great  delight,  Mr.  Cregan  had  taken  his 
horse,  resigning  to  him  the  agreeable  office  of  driving- 
Anne  Chute  in  the  curricle,  while  he  rode  forward  with 
the  gentlemen.  Seldom,  indeed,  I  believe,  did  the 
wheels  of  that  vehicle  enter  so  many  ruts,  or  come  in 
contact  with  so  many  obstacles,  as  in  this  short  drive,  a 
circumstance  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  perplexity 
of  the  driver's  mind,  than  to  any  deficiency  of  skill  or 
l)ractice  in  his  hand. 

Xone  of  the  company  knew,  or  indeed  cared  to  be  in- 
formed, what  the  nature  was  of  the  conversation  which 
had  passed  between  Miss  Chute  and  her  young  escort, 
on  the  road.  They  observed,  however,  when  the  cur- 
ricle drew  up,  that  Kyrle  looked  pale  and  flurried,  and 
that  his  manner  was  absent;  while  that  of  his  fair  com- 
l^anion  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of  serious- 
ness, not  unmingled  with  confusion. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Cregan,  "you  look  as  ruffled  as 
if  you  had  been  sparring.  Get  your  hutts  in  order, 
tlien,  for  you  must  be  set  again  before  you  come  to  the 


giound.  You  have  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the 
fields  to  tra.vel  yet." 

"Why,  uncle,  does  not  the  road  sweep  by  it?" 

"No  nearer  than  I  tell  you,  and  the  cui-ricle  can  go 
uo  further.  Come,  Creagh,  give  my  neice  her  little 
hunter,  and  walk  with  me  across  the  fields.  Mr.  Daly, 
I  resign  your  seat  to  you  once  more.  A  pretty 
stepping  thing  this  is  of  yours.  I'd  like  to  see  her 
tried  with  ten  or  twelve  stone  weight  at  a  steeple 
chase." 

"  Do  not,"  said  Kyrle,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  ad- 
dressing Anne  Chute,  "  do  not,  I  entreat  of  you,  de- 
prive me  of  this  last  opportunity.  I  would  give  the 
whole  world  for  a  minute's  conversation." 

"  I  believe  I  shall  walk,  uncle,"  said  the  young  lady, 
with  some  hesitation,  "  and  Mr.  Daly  is  kind  enough  to 
say  he  will  accompany  me  on  foot." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  the  cock-fighter.  "  I 
remember  the  time,  Daly,  when  I  would  not  have  given 
up  a  walk  through  tiie  fields  with  a  fine  gii-1,  on  a  sun- 
shiny evening,  for  all  the  races  in  Munster.  If  Hepton 
Connolly  be  on  the  ground,  as  his  insolent  groom  tells 
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me  he  is,  I  will  make  liim  keep  the  staggeens  at  the 
starting-post  iiutil  you  come  up." 

So  sajiug,  he  roile  on  with  the  ci-devant  sweater,  to 
overtake  the  doctor  and  captain,  who,  he  observed,  had 
grown  as  tliick  as  two  pickpockets,  since  morning. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Kyrle,  with  a  mixture  of  dignity 
and  disappointment  in  his  manner,  "  I  am  afraid.  Miss 
Chute,  tliatyou  will  think  this  importunate,  after  what 
you  have  already  told  me.  But  that  rejection  was  so 
sudden — I  will  not  say  so  unexpected — that  I  cannot 
avoid  entering  more  at  length  into  the  subject.  Be- 
sides, it  may,  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall 
meet  again." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  that  necessary,  Mr. 
Ualy,"  said  Anne;  "  I  always  liked  you  as  a  friend, 
and  there  is  not  a  person  I  know,  whose  society,  in  that 
light,  I  could  prize  more  highly,  but  if  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  your  own  peace  of  mind  to  remain  away  from 
me,  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  in  me  to  murmur 
Yet,  I  think  and  hope,"  she  added,  affecting  a  smiling 
air  as  she  looked  round  upon  him,  "  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  shall  see  you  again  with  altered  senti- 
ments and  a  mind  as  much  at  ease  as  ever." 

"You  do  me  wrong,  Anue  !"  sai<l  Kyrle,  with  sudden 
passion.  "I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  my  own  character  as 
to  suppose  that  possible.  No,  ^Miss  Chute.  This  is  not 
witii  me  a  boyish  fancy,  a  iiredilection  suddenly  formed, 
and  capable  of  being  just  as  suddenly  laid  aside.  If 
you  had  said  this  last  summer,  a  few  weeks  after  I  first 
saw  you,  the  remark  perhaps  might  have  been  made 
with  justice.  I  knew  little  of  you  then  besides  your 
beauty,  your  talents,  and  your  accomplishments;  and  I 
will  say,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  those  qualities  in  any 
woman  never  could  so  deeply  fix  or  interest  me  as  to 
produce  any  lasting  disquiet  in  my  mind.  But  our  ac- 
quaintance has  been  since  too  much  prolonged;  I  have 
seen  you  too  often ;  I  have  known  you  too  well ;  I  have 
loved  you  too  deeply  and  too  sincerely,  to  feel  this  dis- 
appointment as  anything  less  than  a  dreadful  stroke. 
Let  me  entreat  you,"  lie  continued,  with  increasing 
warmtli,and  disregarding  tlie  efforts  which  Miss  Chute 
made  to  interrupt  him,  "let  me  implore  you  to  recall 
that  hasty  negative.  You  said  you  were  unprei>ared — 
that  you  did  not  expect  sucli  a  proposal  from  me.  1  do 
not  press  you  to  answer  at  this  moment;  tlie  torture  of 
suspense  itself  is  preferable  to  absolute  despair.  Say 
you  will  think  of  it;  say  anything  rather  than  at  once 
decide  on  my— destruction,  I  cannot  but  call  it." 

"I  must  not,  I  will  not  act  with  so  much  injustice," 
saiil  Anne,  who  was  considerably  distressed  by  the 
depth  of  feeling  that  was  evident  in  her  lover's  voice 
and  manner.  "I  should  be  treating  you  most  unfairly, 
Mr.  Daly,  if  I  did  so.  It  is  true  tliat  1  did  not  expect 
such  a  declaration  as  you  have  made — not  in  the  least; 
but  my  decision  is  taken  notwithstanding.  It  is  impos- 
sible I  can  ever  give  you  any  other  answer  than  you 
have  already  received.  Do  not,  I  will  entreat  of  you 
in  my  turn,  give  way  to  any  groundless  exjjectations — 
any  idea  of  a  change  in  my  sentiments  on  tliis  subject. 
It  is  as  impossible  we  should  ever  be  united  as  if  we 
lived  in  two  separate  planets." 


The  unhappy  suitor  looked  the  very  image  of  pale 
and  ghastly  despair  itself.  His  eye  wandered,  his  cheek 
grew  wan,  and  every  muscle  in  his  face  quivered  with 
passion.  His  words,  for  several  moments,  were  so 
broken  as  to  approach  a  degree  of  incoherency,  and  his 
knees  trembled  with  a  sickly  faiutness.  He  continued, 
nevertheless,  to  urge  his  addresses.  Might  he  not  be 
favored  with  Miss  Chute's  reasons?  Was  there  any- 
thing in  his  own  conduct?  Anything  that  might  be  al- 
tered? The  dejection  that  was  in  his  accents  as  well  as 
hrBfippearauce,  touched  and  almost  terrified  his  obdurate 
mistress,  and  she  took  some  pains  to  alleviate  his  ex- 
treme despondency,  without,  however,  aftbrding  the 
slightest  ground  for  a  hope  which  she  felt  could  never 
be  accomplished.  The  consolations  which  she  employ- 
ed, were  drawn  rather  from  the  probability  of  a  change 
in  his  sentiments  than  her  own. 

"You  are  not  in  a  condition,"  she  said,  "to  judge  of 
the  state  of  your  own  mind.  Believe  me,  this  depres- 
sion will  not  continue  as  you  seem  to  fear.  The  Al- 
mighty is  too  just  to  interweave  any  passion  with  our 
nature  which  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  reason  to  sub- 
due." 

"Aye,  Anue,"  said  Kyrle;  "but  there  are  some  per- 
sons for  whose  happiness  this  struggle  is  quite  sutficient. 
I  am  not  so  ignorant  as  you  suppose  of  the  eflect  of  a 
disai)pointment  like  this.  I  know  that  it  will  not  be  at 
all  times  as  violent  and  oppressive  as  I  feel  it  at  this 
moment;  but  I  know,  too,  that  it  will  be  as  lasting  as 
life  itself.  I  have  often  experienced  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  amounted  to  actual  pain,  in  looking  back  to  years 
that  have  been  distinguished  by  little  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary enjoyments  of  boyhood.  Imagine,  then,  if  you 
can,  whether  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  the  arrival  of 
those  hours  when  I  sliall  sit  alone  in  the  evening,  and 
think  of  the  time  that  was  spent  in  your  society.!" 

Miss  Chute  heard  this  speech  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
and  even  sympathetic  emotion.  As  Kyrle  ventured  to 
glance  at  her  countenance,  and  observed  the  peculiar 
expression  of  her  sorrow,  the  idea  of  a  rival,  which,  till 
that  moment,  had  not  once  occurred  to  him,  now  Hashed 
upon  his  mind,  and  changed  the  current  of  his  feelings 
to  a  new  direction.  The  sensation  of  jealousy  was  al- 
most a  useful  stimulant  in  the  excessive  dejection  un- 
der wliich  ho  labored. 

"Will  you  forgive  me,"  he  said,  "and  take  tlie  pre- 
sent state  of  my  feelings  as  an  apology,  if  there  should 
be  anything  ollensive  in  the  (pu'stion  1  am  about  to  a.sk 
you?  There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  my  rejection 
which  woidd  save  my  pride  the  mortification  of  be- 
lieving myself  unworthy.  I  should  feel  some  consola- 
tion in  knowing  that  my  own  misery  was  instrumental 
to  your  liai)piiiess  ;  indeed,  I  should  not  think  of 
breathing  another  word  n]ton  the  subject,  if  I  thought 
that  your  atl'ections  had  been  already  engaged." 

The  agitation  seemed  now  to  liave  passed  over  to  the 
lady's  side.  Iler  brow  became  dark  red,  and  then  re- 
turned to  more  than  its  accustonu>d  whiteness.  "1  have 
no  other  engagement,"  she  said,  after  a  pause — "if  I 
had,  l  shoiUd  think  it  hardly  fair  to  press  such  an  in- 
quiry; but,  1  as.sure  you  1  have  none.     And  since  you 
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have  spokeu  of  my  owu  views  of  life,  I  will  be  more 
explicit,  and  coufess  to  j'ou,  that  I  do  not  at  present 
think  it  is  likely  I  shall  ever  contract  any.  I  love  my 
mother;  and  her  society  is  all  that  I  desire  or  hope  to 
enjoy  at  present.  Let  me  now  entreat  you  as  a  friend, 
for  mj^  sake,  as  well  as  your  own,  never  again  to  renew 
any  conversation  on  this  subject." 

Tills  was  said  in  a  tone  of  such  decision,  that  Kyrle 
saw  it  would  be  impossible,  without  hazarding  the  loss 
of  the  young  lady's  friendship,  to  add  another  word  of 
remonstrance  or  of  argument.  Both,  therefore,  con- 
tinued their  walk  in  silence,  nor  did  they  exchange 
even  an  indifferent  observation  until  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  little  slope  from  which  the  course  was 
visible. 

Their  thoughts,  however,  were  not  subjected  to  the 
same  restriction,  and  the  train  of  reflection,  in  either 
case,  was  not  calculated  to  awaken  envy. 

"She  received  my  question  with  embarrassment," 
thought  Kyrle,  "and  she  evaded  a  reply.  I  have  a 
rival,  it  is  evident,  and  a  favored,  at  least,  if  not  a  de- 
clared one.  Well,  if  she  is  to  be  happy,  I  am  content; 
but  unquestionably  the  most  miserable  contented  man 
upon  the  earth." 

The  lady's  meditation  also  turned  ui^on  the  same 
crisis  in  the  conversation.  "All  that  I  desire?"  she 
mentally  repeated,  quoting  her  own  words  to  her  re- 
jected suitor.  "And  liave  I  so  far  contjuered  my  own 
feelings  as  to  be  able,  with  perfect  sincerity,  of  making 
an  assertion  such  as  that  ?  or,  if  it  be  sincere,  am  1 
sure  that  I  run  no  risk  of  disqualifying  myself  for  re- 
taining the  same  liberty  of  mind  by  accepting  my 
uncle's  invitation  ?  But  it  is  not  possible,  surely,  that 
my  i)eace  should  be  endangered  in  the  society  of  one 
who  treats  me  with  something  more,  and  colder,  than 
indifference  itself;  and  if  it  were,  my  part  is  already 
taken,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  retract.  Poor  Kyrle! 
he  wasted  his  eloquence  in  exciting  my  commiseration 
for  a  state  of  mind  with  which  I  have  been  long  and 
painfully  conversant.  If  he  knew  how  powerful  a 
sympathy  my  own  experience  had  awakened  for  him, 
he  need  not  use  an  eflbrt  to  increase  it." 

A  loud  shout  of  welcome,  sent  forth  in  honor  of  the 
heiress  of  Castle  Chute,  and  the  lady-pati'oness  of  the 
day's  amusements,  broke  in  upon  these  sombre  medita- 
tions, and  called  the  attention  of  that  lady  and  of  her 
downcast  escort  to  a  novel  scene  and  new  j)erformers. 

CJamoreD  immensum  toUit,  qno  pontus  et  omnes 
Intremuere  undffi,  penitusque  exterrita  tellus 
Mojnonitu. 

The  sounds  of  greeting  then  sank  into  a  babbling 
murmur,  and  at  last  into  a  hush  of  expectation,  similar 
to  that  with  which  Pasta  is  welcomed  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  when  she  comes  forward  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  unintelligible  chorus,  and  to  thrill  the  bright  as- 
sembly with  the  frantic  sorrows  of  Medea. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  occasion  was  the  shore  of  a 
small  bay,  which  was  comjiosed  of  a  fine  hard  sand,  that 
afitorded  a  very  fair  and  level  course  for  the  horses.  At 
the  farther  end  was  a  lofty  pole,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  suspended  by  the  stirrui)  a  new  saddle,  the  des- 


tined guerdon  of  the  conqueror.  A  red  handkerchief, 
stripped  from  the  neck  of  Dan  Hourigan,  the  house 
carpenter,  was  hoisted  overhead,  and  a  crowd  of  coun- 
try i)eople  dressed,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the 
day,  in  their  heavy  frieze  great  coats,  stood  round  the 
winning-post,  each  faction  being  resolved  to  see  justice 
done  to  its  own  representative  in  the  match.  A  num- 
ber of  tents,  composed  of  old  sheets,  bags  and  blankets, 
with  a  pole  at  the  entrance,  and  a  sheaf  of  reed,  a 
broken  bottle,  or  a  sod  of  turf,  erected  for  a  sign,  were 
discernible  among  the  multitude  that  thronged  the  side 
of  the  little  rising  ground  before  mentioned.  High 
above  the  rest  Mick  Normal's  sign-board  waved  in  the 
rising  wind.  Busy  was  the  look  of  that  lean  old  man, 
as  he  bustled  to  and  fro  among  his  pigs,  kegs,  mugs, 
pots,  and  porringers.  A  motlej'  mass  of  felt  hats,  white 
muslin  caps  and  ribbons,  scarlet  cloaks,  and  blue  riding 
Jocks,  tilled  up  the  spaces  between  the  tents,  and  moved 
in  a  continual  series  of  involutions,  whirls,  and  eddies, 
like  those  which  are  observable  on  the  surface  of  a 
fountain  newly  filled.  The  horses  were  to  start  from 
the  end  of  the  bay,  o])posite  to  the  winning-x>ost,  go 
round  Mick  Normal's  tent,  and  the  cowel  on  the  hill 
side,  and  returning  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came, 
run  straight  along  the  sand  for  the  saddle.  This  was 
to  be  the  victor's  prize. 

Hie,  qui  force  velint  rapido  contendere  cursa, 
Invitat  pretiis  animoe,  et  prcmia  ponit. 

The  solatia  victo  were  to  be  had  at  the  rate  of  foiir-peuce 
a  tumbler,  at  Mick  Normal's  tent. 

A  rejected  lover  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  any 
predilection  for  the  grotesque.  Kyrle  Daly,  however, 
observing  that  Mis-.  Chute  made  an  effort  to  appear 
disembarassed,  and  feeling,  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
affection,  a  sentiment  of  grief  for  the  uneasiness  he 
had  occasioned  her,  compelled  himself  to  assume  the 
api)earauce  of  his  usual  good  humor,  and  entered  with 
some  animation  into  the  spirt  of  the  scene.  Captain 
Gibson,  who  now  api)roached  them  on  foot,  could  not, 
with  the  recollection  of  Ascot  and  Doucaster  fresh  in 
his  mind,  refrain  from  a  roar  of  laughter  at  almost  every 
object  he  beheld:  at  the  condition  of  the  horses;  the 
serious  and  important  look  of  the  riders;  the  Tenters 
appearance  of  the  whole  course;  the  band,  consisting 
of  a  blind  fiddler,  with  a  \)\%ceoi  listing  about  his  waist 
and  another  about  his  old  hat;  the  self-importance  of 
the  stewards,  Tim  Welsh,  the  baker,  and  Batt  Kennedy, 
the  poet  or  Ja/iius  of  the  village,  as  they  went  in  a  jog 
trot  round  the  course,  collecting  shilling  subscriptions 
to  the  saddle  from  all  who  appeared  on  hoi'seback. 

"Well,  Anne,"  said  Mr.  Cregan,  riding  up  to  the 
group,  "we  have  lost  three  of  our  company.  Hepton 
Connolly  is  gone  off  to  fight  a  duel  with  some  iellow 
from  the  mountains  that  called  him  a  scoundrel,  and 
taken  Creagh  with  him  for  a  second.  That's  the  lad 
thafll  see  tliem  properly  set.  Doctor  Leake  has 
followed  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  up  any  holes 
they  may  happen  to  make  in  one  another,  so  we  have 
all  the  fun  to  ourselves.  If  the  doctor  had  stayed, 
we  should  have  had  so  many  accounts  of  the  sports 
of  Tailten  and  all  that.     He  is  a  very  learned  little 
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man,  the  doctor;  I  don't  suppose  there's  so  long  a  head 
in  the  county;  but  he  talks  too  much.  Captain,  I  see 
you  laugh  a  great  deal,  but  you  mustn't  laugh  at  our 
girls,  though ;  there  are  some  pretty  bits  o'  muslin 
here,  I  can  tell  you. " 

"I  like  them  uncommonly,"  said  the  Captain;  "their 
dress,  in  particular,  I  think  very  becoming.  The  muslin 
cap,  with  a  ribbon  tied  under  the  chin  and  a  pretty 
knot  above,  is  a  very  simple  and  rural  head-dress;  and 
the  scarlet  cloak  and  hood,  which  seems  to  be  a  favoi-ite 
article  of  costume,  gives  a  gaj'  and  flashy  air  to  their 
rustic  assemblies.  Look  at  that  girl  now,  with  the 
black  eyes,  on  the  bank — what  a  pretty  modest  dress 
that  is !  A  handkerchief  pinned  across  the  bosom,  a 
neat  figured  gown,  and  check  apron;  but  what  demon 
whispered  her  to  case  her  little  feet  in  black  worsted 
stockings  and  bi'ogues?" 

"They  are  better  than  the  clouted  shoes  of  the  con- 
tinent," said  Anne,  "and  durability  must  sometimes  be 
preferred  to  appearance." 

"Why,  that's  Syl  Carney,  Anne,"  exclaimed  Cregan. 

"It  is,  sir.  She  has  seen  her  beau  somewhei'e  on  the 
course,  I  will  venture  to  say. " 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  Captain  Gibson  here  attract- 
ed their  attention. 

"Look  at  that  comical  fellow  on  horseback,"  he  cried ; 
"did  you  ever  see  such  a  pair  of  long  legs  with  so  small 
ahead?  A  lire-tongs  woiild  sit  a  horse  as  well.  And 
observe  the  jaunty  way  he  carries  the  little  head,  and 
his  nods  and  winks  <at  the  girls.  Thats  an  excrutiating 
fellow  !  And  the  arms — the  short  arms !  how  the  fel- 
low gathers  up  the  bridle,  and  makes  the  lean  animal 
hold  up  his  head,  and  jog  airily  forward.  Is  that  lellow 
really  going  to  run  for  the  stake?" 

Kyrle  Daly  turned  his  eyes  in  the  same  direction, 
and  suffered  them  to  dilate  with  an  exi)ression  of  aston- 
ishment, when  he  beheld  his  own  saucy  squire  seated 
upon  the  hair-cutter's  mare,  and  endeavoring  to  screen 
himself  from  his  master's  observation  by  keeping  close 
to  the  sitle  of  Batt  Kennedy,  t\i&jaimis  ;  while  tlie  lat- 
ter recited  aloud  a  violent  satire  which  he  had  made 
up  upon  a  rival  versifier  in  the  neighborhood.  In  fact, 
Lowry  Looby,  understanding  that  Syl  Ciirney  was  to  be 
at  the  course,  and  wishing  to  cut  a  figure  in  lier  eyes, 
had  coaxed  Foxy  Dunat  "out  of  the  loan  of  his  mare 
for  one  hate,"  while  that  indifl'ernnt  etjnestrian  re- 
freshed his  galled  person  with  a  "soft  sate"  on  the 
green  sod  in  Mick  Normal's  tent. 

Mr.  Cregan  here  left  the  party  with  the  view  of  as- 
suming his  i)lace  as  jiulge  of  the  course  at  the  win- 
ning-post; while  tlie  stitxgens  with  tlieir  riders  moved 
forward,  surrounded  by  a  dense  and  noi.sy  crowd,  to 
the  starting-])ost,  near  the  elevation  that  was  occupied 
by  our  three  friends. 

"We  are  at  a  loss  here,"  said  Miss  Chute,  "  for — 
^ List  of  this  day^s  running  horses,  the  color  of  the  rider,  and  the 
rider  s  name.''  [Here  she  imitated,  with  some  liveliness, 
the  accent  of  tlie  boys  who  sell  those  bills  at  more  reg- 
ular fetes  of  the  kind.]  Hut  you,  Ca])tiiin  Gibson,  seem 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  i)roceeding  ;  and  I  am  a(!- 
quainted  not  only  with  the  character  of  the  heroes  who 


hold  the  reins,  but  with  all  the  secret  machinery  of  in- 
trigue which  is  expected  to  interfere  with  the  fair 
dealing  of  the  day;  I  will,  therefore,  if  you  please,  let 
you  into  the  most  amusing  parts  of  their  history  as 
they  pass." 

Captain  Gibson,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter,  pro- 
tested that  "he  would  give  the  world  for  a  peep  into 
the  social  policy  of  an  Irish  village." 

"Well,  tlien,"  said  Anne,  assuming  a  mock  Ossianic 
mMiier,  "tlie  first  whom  you  see  advancing  on  that 
poor  half-starved  black  mare,  with  t'  e  great  lump  on 
her  knee,  and  the  hay-roi)e  for  a  .saddle-girth,  is  Jerry 
Cooley,  our  village  nailor,  famed  alike  for  his  ilexterity 
in  shaping  the  heads  of  his  brads  and  demolishing 
those  of  his  acquaintances.  Eenowned  in  war  is  Jerry, 
I  can  tell  you— Gurtenaspig  and  Derrygortnacloghy  re- 
echo with  his  fame.  Kext  to  him,  on  that  spavined 
gray  horse,  rides  John  O  Eeilly,  our  blacksmith,  not 
less  estimated  in  arms,  or  rather  in  cudgels.  Kot  silent, 
Captain  Gibson,  are  the  walks  of  Garryowen  on  the 
deeds  of  John  O'Eeilly,  and  the  bogs  of  Ballinvoric 
quake  when  his  name  is  mentioned.  A  strength  of 
arm,  the  result  of  their  habitual  occupations,  has  ren- 
dered both  these  heroes  formidable  among  the  belliger- 
ent factions  of  the  village,  but  the  nailor  is  allowed  a 
precedence.  He  is  the  great  Achilles;  O'Eeilly,  the 
Telemon  Ajax  of  the  neighborhood.  And,  to  follow  up 
my  Homeric  iiarallels,  close  behind  him,  on  that  long- 
backed,  ungroomed  creature,  with  the  nnnameable  col- 
or, rides  the  crafty  Ulysses  of  the  assemblage,  Dan 
Hogan,  the  process-server.  You  may  read  something 
of  his  vocation  in  the  sidelong  glance  of  his  eye,  and 
in  the  paltry,  deprecating  air  of  his  whole  demeanor. 
He  starts,  as  if  afraid  of  a  blow,  whenever  any  one  ad- 
dresses him.  As  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  Dooley's 
sister,  it  is  apprehended  by  the  O'Eeillys  that  he  will 
attemi)t  to  cross  the  blacksmith's  mare;  but  tlie  smoky 
Achilles,  who  gets  drunk  with  him  every  Saturday 
night,  has  a  full  reliance  on  his  friendship.  Whether, 
however,  Cujiid  or  Bacchus  will  have  the  more  power- 
ful influence  n])on  the  process-server,  is  a  question  that 
I  believe  yet  remains  a  mystery  even  to  himself;  and  I 
suspect  he  will  adopt  the  neufral  part  of  doing  all  he 
can  to  win  the  saddle  for  himself.  The  two  who  ride 
abreast  behind  Hogan  are  mountaineers,  of  whosi; 
motives  or  intentions  I  am  not  aware.  The  sixth  and 
last  is  Lowry  Looby,  a  retainer  of  my  friend  Mr.  Daly's, 
and  the  man  whose  ai)i)earanc(^  made  you  laugh  so 
heartily  a  little  while  siiux'.  He  is  the  only  romantic 
individual  of  the  match.  He  rides  for  love,  and  it  is  to 
the  chatty  disi)osition  of  the  lady  of  his  atlections,  our 
own  housemaid,  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  this  infor- 
mation." 

One  would  have  thought  the  English  officer  was 
about  to  die  witli  laughter  several  times  during  the 
course  of  this  sjieech.  He  leaned,  in  the  excess  of  his 
mirth,  ni>on  the  shoulder  of  Kyiie  Daly,  who,  in  s]iite 
of  his  dei)ression,  was  conqiellcd  to  join  him,  and  plac- 
ing his  hand  against  his  forehead— 

Ifliiclied,  BanB  iiitcrmtsflion, 

An  hour  by  the  dial. 
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The  mere  force  of  sympathy  compelled  the  lady  and 
gentleman  to  lay  aside  for  the  moment  their  more  seri- 
ous redectious,  and  adapt  their  spirits  to  the  scene 
before  them.  It  seemed  curious  to  Kyrle  Dalj-,  that, 
slightly  as  he  esteemed  this  new  military  acquaintance, 
he  felt  jealous  for  the  moment  of  the  influence  thus  ex- 
ercised by  the  latter  on  the  temper  of  Anne  Chute,  and 
wished  at  the  time  that  it  were  in  his  power  to  laugh  as 
heartily  as  Captain  Gibson.  But  a  huge  diaphragm, 
tliough  a  useful  possession  in  general  society,  is  not 
one  that  is  most  likely  to  win  the  alfections  of  a  tine 
girl.  In  affairs  of  the  heart  your  mere  laugher  is  a  fool 
to  your  thinker  and  sentimentalist. 

Before  the  Captain  could  sufliciently  recover  himself 
to  make  his  acknowledgments  for  the  entertainment 
which  Miss  Chute  had  affoi'ded  him,  a  cry  of  "Clear  the 
coorse!  clear  the  coorse!"  resounded  along  the  sand, 
and  the  two  stewards,  the  baker  and  the  poet,  came 


galloi>ing  round  at  a  furious  rate,  laying  about  tliem 
stoutly  with  their  cord-whips,  while  the  horses  scat- 
tered the  sand  and  pebbles  in  all  directions  with  their 
hoofs,  and  the  stragglers  were  seen  running  otf  to  the 
main  body  of  the  spectators,  to  avoid  a  fate  similar  to 
that  sustained  by  the  victims  of  Juggernaut,  in  that 
pious  procession  to  which  his  Majesty's  non-eman- 
cipating government  so  largely  and  so  liberally  con- 
tribute. "  Clear  the  coorse ! "  shouted  the  baker, 
with  as  authoritative  an  accent  as  if  he  were  King 
Pharoah's  own  royal  dongh-kneader.  "Clear  the 
coorse  !"  sung  the  melodious  Batt  Kennedy,  the 
favorite  of  the  muses,  as  he  spurred  his  broken- 
winded  Pegasus  after  the  man  of  loaves;  and,  of 
couise,  the  course  was  cleared  and  kept  clear,  less 
perhaps  by  the  violence  of  Tim  Welsh,  than  the 
amenity  of  Batt  Kennedy,  who,  though  not  a  baker 
was  the  more  pithy  and  flowery  orator  of  the  two. 


CHAPTER    XL 


now  KYRLE  DALY  HAS  THE  GOOD  LUCK  TO  SEE  A  STAGGEEN  RACE. 


The  signal  was  given — and  the  six  horsemen  started 
in  good  order,  and  with  more  zeal  and  eagerness  in 
their  faces  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  limbs  of  the  an- 
imals which  they  bestrode.  For  a  few  moments  the 
strife  seemed  doubtful,  and  Victory  hovered,  with  an 
indecisive  wing,  now  over  one  helmet,  and  now  over 
another.  The  crowd  of  spectators,  huddling  together 
on  a  heap,  with  faces  that  glowed  and  eyes  that 
sparkled  with  intense  interest,  encouraged  the  riders 
with  shouts  ami  exclamations  of  hoarse  and  vehement 
applause.  "Success!  success,  Jerry!"  "It's  done;  a 
lialf  pint  wit  you,  Dan  Hogan  wins!"  "I  depend  my 
life  upon  John  O'Reilly."  Give  her  a  loose,  Lowry!" 
and  other  expressions  of  a  similar  nature. 

But  ere  they  again  came  round  the  winning-post,  the 
position  of  the  horses  was  altered.  O'Reilly  rode  in 
front,  lashing  his  horse  in  the  flank  with  as  much  force 
as  if  he  were  pounding  on  his  own  auvil.  Dooley,  the 
nailor,  came  close  behind,  drubbing  his  black  mare's 
lean  ribs  with  the  calves  of  his  legs,  as  if  designing 
to  beat  the  i^oor  beast  out  of  the  last  remnant  of 
lier  wind.  The  others  followed,  lashing  their  horses 
and  one  another,  each  abusing  his  neighbor  in  the 
grossest  terms,  all  except  Lowry  Looby,  who  prudently 
kept  out  of  harm's  waj',  keeping  a  loose  rein  in  iiis 
liaud,  and  giviug  tlie  hair-cutter's  mare  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  jockeys  term  a  sob — a  i-elief,  indeed, 
of  which  the  poor  creature  stood  in  the  utmost  need. 
He  was  thus  prepared  to  profit  by  the  accident  which 
followed.  The  blacksmith's  gray  horse  started  at  a 
heap  of  sea-weed,  and  sutfered  the  nailer's  mare  to 
come  down  like  a  thuuder-bolt  upon  his  haunches. 
Both  steeds  fell,  and  the  process-server,  who  rode  on 
their  heels,  falling  foul  of  them  as  the.y  lay  kicking  on 


the  sand,  was  compelled  to  share  in  their  prostration. 
This  accident  produced  among  the  fallen  heroes  a  series 
of  kicks  and  bruises,  in  which  the  horses  were  not  idle. 
O'Reilly,  clenching  his  hand,  liit  the  nailor  a  straight- 
forward blow  between  the  eyes,  which  so  efl'ectually 
interfered  with  the  exercise  of  those  organs,  that  he 
returned  the  favor  with  a  powerful  thrust  in  the  abdo- 
men of  his  own  prostrate  steed.  For  this  good  oflice 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  indignant  quadruped  with  a 
kick  over  the  right  ear,  which  made  it  unnecessary  to 
inflict  a  second,  and  the  quarrel  remained  between  the 
l^rocess-server  and  the  blacksmith,  who  pummelled  one 
another  as  if  they  were  pounding  flax,  and  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  they  had  never  got  drunk 
together  in  their  lives.  They  were  at  length  sepai'ated 
and  borne  from  the  ground,  all  covei'ed  with  blood  and 
sand,  while  their  horses,  with  much  difficulty,  were  set 
upright  on  their  legs,  and  led  off  to  the  neighboring 
slope. 

In  the  meantime,  our  party  observed  Lowry  Looby 
returning  from  the  winning-post,  under  the  protection 
of  Mr.  Cregan,  v.ith  the  saddle  torn  to  fi-itters  between 
his  hands,  and  his  person  exhibiting  tokens  of  severe 
ill-usage.  He  had  contrived  to  outstrip  the  mountain- 
eers, and  had  obtained  tlie  prize;  but  the  adverse  fac- 
tions, irritated  at  beholding  their  laurels  flourishing  on 
a  stranger's  brow,  had  collected  around  and  dragged 
him  from  his  horse,  alleging  that  it  was  an  unfair  heat, 
and  that  there  sliould  be  a  second  trial.  Mr.  Cregan, 
however,  with  some  exertion,  succeeded  in  rescuing 
Lowry  from  tlieir  hands,  but  not  until  every  man  in  the 
crowd  liad  put  a  mark  upon  him  by  which  he  might  be 
easily  distinguished  at  any  future  meeting. 

Tired  of  the  deafening  roar  that  surrounded  him,  and 
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longing  for  retiieiueut,  that  he  might  brood  at  leisure 
over  his  tlisappointmeut,  Kyrle  Daly  now  left  the 
course,  notwithstanding  the  invitation  of  Anne  Chute 
that  he  would  return  and  dine  at  the  Castle.  His  in- 
tention was,  to  spend  the  night  at  the  cottage  on  one 
of  his  father's  dairy-farms,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles  lower  on  the  rivei'-side,  and  where  one  neat 
room  was  alwaj's  kept  in  order  for  his  use,  whenever  he 
joined  Hardress  Cregan  in  a  shooting  excursion  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Hardress  had  promised  to 
visit  him  at  this  cottage  a  few  weeks  before,  and  as  lie 
knew  that  his  young  friend  must  have  come  to  an  an- 
chor in  waiting  for  the  tide,  he  judged  it  not  unlikely 
that  he  might  see  him  this  very  night.  He  had  now  an 
additional  reason  for  desiring  to  hold  conversation  with 
Hardress,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  the  consola- 
tions of  his  friendship  under  his  own  disai)pointmeiit, 
and,  if  possible,  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  true 
condition  of  his  mistress's  affections. 

Lowry  Loobj',  once  more  reduced  to  his  legs,  fol- 
lowed him  at  a  distan(;e  somewhat  more  considei'able 
than  that  recommended  by  Dean  Swift  as  proper  to  be 
observed  bj^  gentlemen's  gentlemen.  He  lingered  only 
to  restore  the  mare  to  Foxy  Dunat,  presenting  him  at 
the  same  time  witli  the  mutilated  saddle,  and  obstinate- 
ly declining  the  hair-cutter's  proposal  of  "traiting  him 
to  the  best  that  the  Cat  an'  Bagpipes  could  afford." 
After  which  conversation  the  two  friends  threw  their 
arms  about  each  other's  neck,  kissed,  as  in  Fi-ance,  and 
separated. 

Tlie  night  had  fallen  before  Kyrle  alighted  at  the  cot- 
tage-door. Mrs.  Frawley,  tlie  dairy-woman,  had  been 
provident  enough  to  ligiit  a  fire  in  the  little  yellow  room, 
and  to  place  beside  it  the  arm-chair  and  small  painted 
table,  with  the  volume  of  Bhikstone  which  her  young 
master  was  accustomed  to  look  into  in  the  evening. 
Tlie  night,  she  observed,"  was  «««/•/ enough  to  make  an 
air  of  the  fire  no  unpleasant  thing;  and  even  if  it  Avere 
not  cold,  a  fire  was  cotnpany  when  one  would  be  alone 
that  way."  With  equal  foresight,  she  had  prepared 
tlie  materials  for  a  tolerable  dinner,  such  as  a  hungry 
man  miglit  not  contemn  without  trial.  Whether  it  were 
the  mere  effect  of  custom,  or  an  indication  of  actual 
and  uiiromautic  appetite,  the  eye  of  our  desi)onding 
lover  was  not  displeased,  on  entering  the  little  i)arlor, 
to  see  the  table  decorated  with  a  snow-white  damask 
cloth,  a  cooler  of  the  sweetest  butter,  a  small  cold  ham, 
and  an  emi)ty  space  which  lie  knew  to  be  destined  for 
a  roast  duck  or  chickens.  There  is  no  time  at  which 
the  heart  is  more  disiiosed  to  estimate  in  a  i>roper  light 
the  comforts  of  home  and  a  quiet  fireside,  tlian  when  it 
has  exi)erienced  some  severe  rejection  in  society;  and 
it  was  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  after  much  and 
harassing  annoyance,  eiuiounters  a  sudden  refuge,  that 
our  drooi)ing  traveller  Hung  himself  into  the  chair, 
ninl  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Oriana: — 

"  Though  but  ft  shiidow,  but  ft  gliding. 
Let  me  know  pome  little  joy. 
We  that  BufTiT  long  annoy, 
Are  contented  with  a  ttiought, 
Through  an  idle  fancy  wrought. 
Oh,  Iwt  my  joy8  have  soino  abiding  1  ** 


While  Mrs.  Frawley  superintended  the  dressing  of 
the  fowl  in  the  kitchen,  much  wondering  at  the  forlorn 
and  abject  air  with  which  her  officious  attentions  were 
received  by  the  young  collegian,  that  meditative  gen- 
tleman was  endeavoring  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  the  pages  of  the  learned  work  that  lay  before  him. 
His  eyes  wandered  over  the  concise  and  lucid  detail  of 
the  reci])rocal  rights  of  baron  and  feme;  but  what  pur- 
pose could  this  answer,  except  to  remind  him  that  he 
coujd  ne\er  claim  the  lovely  Anne  Chute  as  his  feme, 
nor  would  the  lovely  Anne  Chute  con.sent  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  her  baron.  He  closed  the  volume,  and 
laying  it  on  the  little  chimney-iiiece,  resumed  his  mood 
of  settled  meditation  by  the  fire. 

The  silence  of  the  place  was  favorable  to  that  sort  of 
drowsy  musing  in  which  tlie  mind  delights  to  repose  its 
energies  after  any  strong  and  passionate  excitement. 
There  was  no  effort  made  to  invite  or  pursue  a  particu- 
lar train  of  reflection;  but  those  thoughts  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  heart — those  memories,  liopes,  fears,  and 
wishes,  with  which  they  were  most  intimately  associ- 
ated, passed  in  long  and  still  procession  before  his 
mind.  It  was  a  dreary  and  funereal  train  to  witness, 
but  yet  the  lover  found  a  luxurious  indulgence  in  its 
contemplation.  He  remained  gazing  on  the  fire,  with 
his  hand  supporting  his  temple,  until  every  crackling 
turf  and  faggot  became  blended  in  his  thoughts  with 
the  figures  which  his  memory  called  up  from  the  past, 
or  his  fancy  created  for  the  future. 

While  he  leaned  thus  silent  in  his  chair,  he  overheard 
in  the  adjoining  kitchen  a  conversation,  which  for  the 
moment  diverted  his  attention  from  the  condition  of  his 
own  fortunes. 

"Where  to  are  you  running  in  such  a  hurry,  Mary?" 
said  Mrs.  Frawley;  "one  would  think  it  was  for  tlie 
seed  o'  the  fire  you  come.     Sit  down  again." 

"Oh,  wisha,"  said  a  strange  voice,  "I'm  tired  from 
sitting.  Is  it  to  look  after  the  butter  Mr.  Kyrle  is  come 
down  to  ye?" 

"Oyeli,  no.  He  doesn't  meddle  in  them  things  at  all. 
If  he  did  we'd  have  a  bad  story  to  tell  liim.  You'll 
burn  that  duck,  Nelly,  if  you  don't  mind  it." 

"Why,  so— a  bad  story,  Mrs.  Frawley?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  Mary.  I  don't  know  what  the  reason 
of  it  is,  but  our  butter  is  going  from  us  this  two  months 
now.  I'd  almost  take  the  vestment*  of  it,  that  Mr.  En- 
right's  dairyman.  Bill  Nooiian,  made  ApisJiog,\  and  took 
away  our  buttei. " 

"Oyeh  !" 

"What  el.se,.  what  would  become  of  it?  Sure  Bill 
himself  told  me  they  had  double  their  comi)lem('nt  last 
week,  at  a  time  when,  if  we  were  to  break  our  hearts 

*  Swenr  by  the  priest's  vestment. 

t  A  mystic  rite,  by  which  one  i)er6on  is  enabled  to  malie  a  supernatural  transfer 
of  his  neighbor's  butter  into  his  own  churns.  The  failure  and  dimuuition  of  butter 
at  different  tinu'H.  from  the  poverty  of  the  cream,  appears  so  unacconntablc  that 
the  country  people  can  only  attribute  it  to  witchcraft;  and  those  dairy  supersti- 
tious have  prevailed  to  a  similar  degree  In  the  country  parts  of  England,  In  The 
Deiil i«  an  Asf,  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  thus  made  to  jest  on  the  petty  mischief  of 
his  imp,  Pug,  who  seeks  a  month's  furlough  to  the  earth  :— 

"  You  have  some  plot  now, 

Upon  a  tunning  of  ale,  to  stale  the  yest, 

Or  keep  the  eliuin  so  that  the  butter  came  not, 

Spite  of  tLie  hoiisewifo's  cord  and  her  hut  spit-" 
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cluuning  from  this  till  doomsday,  we  could  get  nothing 
but  the  buttermilk  in  the  latter  end." 

"Did  you  watch  your  cows  last  May-eve,  to  see  that 
nobody  milked  "em  from  ye  ?" 

"I  did  to  be  sure.  I  sat  up  until  twelve  o'clock,  to 
have  the  first  milk  myself;  for  Shaun  Lauther,  the 
fairy  doctor,  told  me  that  if  another  milked  'em  that 
night,  she'd  have  their  butter  the  whole  year  round. 
And  what  good  was  it  for  me  ?  I  wouldn't  wonder  if 
old  Moll  Noonan  had  a  hand  in  it." 

"Xor  I  neither.  They  say  she's  a  witch.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  what  Davy  Neal's  wife  did  to  her  of  a  time  ?" 

"Not  as  I  know." 

"The  same  way  as  with  yourself,  the  butter— no, 
'tisii't  the  butter  but  the  milk  itself,  was  going  from 
Katty  Neal,  although  her  little  cow  was  a  kind  Kerry, 
and  had  the  best  of  grazing.  Well,  she  went,  as  you 
done,  to  Shaun  Lauther,  the  knowledgeable  man,  and 
put  a  half-a-crown  into  his  hand,  and  asked  his  advice. 
'  Well,  tell  me,'  says  Shaun, '  were  you  at  Moll  IS^oonan's 
yesterday?'  'I  was,' says  Kate.  'And  did  you  see  a 
hair  spancel  hanging  over  the  chimney  ?' says  he.  'I 
did  see  that,  too,'  says  Kate.  '  Well,'  says  Shaun, '  'tis 
out  of  that  spancel  that  Moll  do  be  milking  your  cows 
every  night,  by  her  own  chimney  corner,  and  you 
breaking  your  heart  at  a  dry  udder  the  same  time.' 
'And  wliat  am  I  to  do  ?'  says  Kate.  '  I'll  tell  you,'  says 
he.  'Go  home,  and  redden  this  horse-shoe  iu  the  fire, 
and  observe  when  you're  milking,  that  a  gray  cat  will 
sit  by  you  on  the  bawn.  Just  strike  her  with  the  red 
shoe,  and  your  business  will  be  done.'  Well,  she  did 
liis  bidding.  She  saw  the  gray  cat,  and  burnt  her  with 
the  shoe,  till  she  flew  screeching  over  the  hedge." 

"Oh,  murther,  hadn't  she  the  courage!" 

"She  had.  Well,  the  next  day  she  went  to  Moll 
Noouan's,  and  found  her  keeping  her  bed,  with  a  great 
scald  she  said  she  got  from  a  pot  of  boiling  water  she 
had  down  for  scalding  the  keelers.  Ayeh,  thought 
Kate,  I  know  what  ails  you  well,  my  old  lady.  But  she 
said  notliing,  and  I'll  engage  she  had  the  fine  can  o' 
milk  from  her  cows  next  morning." 

"Well,  she  was  a  great  girl." 

"Ah,  what  should  ail  her?"  said  Nelly  the  servant 
weuch,  who  was  employed  in  turning  the  duck.  "I  re 
member  Jug  Flannigan,  the  cooper's  wife,  above,  was 
in  the  same  way,  losin'  all  her  butter,  an'  she  got  it 
again  by  puttiu'  a  taste  o'  the  last  year's  butter  into 


the  churn,  before  churnin',  along  with  the  crame,  and 
into  every  keeler  in  the  house.  Here,  Mrs.  Frawley, 
will  you  have  an  eye  to  the  spit  a  minute  while  I  go 
look  at  them  hens  iu  the  c^^iJ  abroatl ?  Master  Kyrle 
might  like  a  fresh  egg  for  his  taj,  an'  I  hear  them 
clockin.'" 

"Do,  tlien,  Nell,  a'/a  f;al,  and,  as  you're  going,  turn 
in  the  turkeys,  for  the  wind  is  lising,  and  I'm  in  dread 
it  will  be  a  bad  night." 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  was  the  next  sound  that 
invaded  the  e;ir  of  Kyrle  Daly.  The  bolt  flew  back, 
and  a  stranger  rushed  in,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
gust  of  wind  and  rain  dashed  the  door  with  violence 
against  the  wall,  and  caused  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
ashes  to  penetrate  even  to  the  room  in  which  he  sat. 

"Shut  out  the  doore!  shut  out  the  doore!"  screamed 
Mrs.  Frawley,  "the  duck  will  be  all  destroyed  from  the 
ashes.     Ah,  Lowry,  what  ke])'  you  till  now?" 

"Oh,  let  me  alone,  woman,"  exclaimed  Lowry,  in  a 
loud  and  agitated  voice.     "Where's  Master  Kyrle?" 

"Sitting  in  the  parlor  within.  What's  the  matter, 
eroo? " 

Without  making  any  reply,  Lowry  Looby  presented 
himself  at  the  parlor  door,  and  waving  his  hand  with 
much  force,  exclaimed:  "Come  out!  come  out!  Master 
Kyrle.  There's  the  Nora  Creina  abroad  just  goin"  down, 
and  everj'  soul  aboard  of  her.  She  never  will  reach 
the  shore.  Oh,  vo!  vo!  'tis  frightful  to  see  the  swell 
that's  round  her.  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  stretch  out 
his  hand  upon  the  wathers  this  fearful  night!"  ' 

Kyrle  started  up  in  alarm,  snatched  his  hat,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  uot  paying  any  attention  to  the 
recommendation  of  Mrs.  Frawley,  that  he  would  throw 
the  frieze  riding  coat  over  his  shoulders  before  he  went 
out  in  the  rain.  Lowry  Looby,  with  many  ejaculations 
of  terror  aiid  of  compassion,  followed  his  master  to  the 
shore,  within  a  gun-shot  of  whicli  the  cottage  was 
situated.  They  arrested  their  steps  on  a  rocky  jioint, 
which,  jutting  far  into  the  river,  commanded  a  wide 
prospect  on  either  side.  It  was  covered  with  wet  sea- 
weed and  shell-tish,  and  afl'orded  a  slippery  footing  to 
the  young  collegian  and  his  squire.  A  small  fishing- 
boat  lay  at  anchor  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  point, 
and  her  crew,  consisting  of  a  swarthy  old  man  and  a 
youth,  were  standing  on  the  shore,  and  watching  the 
pleasure-boat  with  much  interest. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


HOW  POKTUNE   RRINGS   TWO   OCD   FRIENDS   TOGETHER. 


The  sltuailon  of  the  little  vessel  was  in  reality  ter 
riiic.  A  fierce,  westerly  wiud,  encountering  the  reced 
ing  tide,  occasioned  a  prodigious  swell  in  the  centre  of 
the  channel;  and  even  near  the  shore  the  waves  lashed 
themselves  with  so  much  fury  against  tlie  rocky  head- 
land before  mentioned,  that  Kyrle  and  his  servant  were 
covered  with  spray  and  foam.  There  was  yet  sufficient 
twilight  in  the  sky  to  enable  them  to  discern  objects  on 
the  river,  and  the  full  autumnal  moon,  which  ever  and 
anon  shot,  like  a  iJying  ghost,  from  one  dark  mass  of 
vapor  to  another,  revealed  them  at  intervals  with  a  dis- 
tinctness scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  day.  The  object 
of  the  pleasiire-boat  seemed  to  be  that  of  reaching  the 
anchorage  above  alluded  to,  and,  with  this  view,  the 
helmsman  held  her  head  as  close  to  the  wind  as  a  reefed 
mainsail  and  heavy  swell  would  allow  him.  The  white 
canvas,  as  the  boat  came  foaming  and  roaring  towards 
the  spectators,  appeared  half-drenched  in  brine,  from 
the  breaking  of  the  sea  against  the  windward  bow. 

Tlie  appearance  of  the  vessel  was  such  as  to  draw 
frequent  ejaculations  of  comp>assion  from  Lowry  and 
the  boatmen,  and  to  make  Kyrle  Daly's  heart  sink  low 
with  fear  and  anxiety.  At  one  time,  she  was  seen  on 
the  ridge  of  a  broken  wave,  showing  her  keel  to  the 
moonlight,  and  bending  her  white  and  glistening  sails 
over  tlie  dark  gulf  upon  her  lee. 

At  anotlier  the  liquid  mountain  rolled  away,  and  left 
her  buried  in  the  trough,  wiiile  her  vane  alone  was  vis- 
ible to  the  helmsman,  and  the  surges,  leaping  and 
whitening  in  the  moonshine,  seemed  hurrying  to  over- 
whelm and  engulf  their  victim.  Again,  however,  sud- 
denly emerging  into  the  light,  slie  seemed  to  ride  the 
waters  in  derision,  and  left  the  angry  monsters  roaring 
in  her  wake. 

"She  never'll  do  it,  I'm  in  dread,"  said  Lowry,  bend- 
ing an  in(iuisitive  glance  on  the  boatman.  The  latter 
was  viewing  intently,  and  with  a  grim  smile,  the  gal- 
lant battle  made  by  the  little  vessel  against  the  ele- 
ments. 

"  'TIs  a  good  boy  that  has  the  rudder  in  his  hand," 
lie  said;  "  and  as  for  their  lives,  'tis  tiiesame  Lord  that 
is  on  the  water  as  on  the  land.  When  their  hour  is 
come,  on  sea  or  shore,  'tis  all  the  same  to  'em.  I 
wouldn't  woiidher  if  he  done  it  yet.  Ah,  that  swell 
put  him  olf  of  it.  Ho  must  make  another  tack.  'Tis  a 
good  boy  tiiat  lioulds  tlie  rudder." 

"VViiat!"  exclaimed  Kyrle,  "do  you  fjiink  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  ])ut  out  into  tiie  tide  again?" 

"Indeed.  I  don't  say  she'll  ever  do  without  it,"  said 


the  old  boatman,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Nora  Creina.  "There  she  comes  round.  She  spins 
about  like  a  top,  God  bless  her!"  Then  putting  his 
huge  chapped  hands  at  either  side  of  his  mouth,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  speaking  trumpet,  he  cried  out,  in  a 
voice  as  loud  and  hoarse  as  that  of  the  surges  that 
rolled  between  them,  "Ahoy!  ahoy!  Have  an  oar  out 
in  the  bow,  or  she'll  mis-stay  in  the  swell." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  it  is  done  already,"  shouted 
the  helmsman  in  answer.  "  Kyrle,  my  boy,  how  are 
you?  Kyrle,  have  a  good  fire  for  us  when  we  go  in. 
This  is  cold  work. " 

"Cold  work!"  repeated  Lowry  Looby.  "Dear  knows, 
it's  true  for  you.  Ah,  then,  isn't  it  little  he  makes  of 
it,  after  all,  God  bless  him!  au'  it  blowin'  a  perfect 
harico. " 

Notwithstanding  the  vigor  and  confidence  which 
spoke  in  the  accents  of  the  hardy  helmsman,  Kyrle 
Daly,  when  he  saw  the  vessel  once  more  shoot  out 
into  the  deep,  felt  as  if  he  had  been  listening  to 
the  last  farewell  of  his  friend.  He  could  not 
return  his  galhuit  greeting,  and  remained  with  his 
head  leaning  forward,  and  his  arm  outstretched,  and 
trembling,  while  his  eyes  followed  the  track  of  the 
pleasure-boat.  Close  behind  him  .stood  Lowry,  his 
shoulders  raised  against  the  wind,  and  his  hand  placed 
over  that  ear  on  wliich  it  blew,  clacking  liis  tongue 
against  his  ])alate  for  pity,  and  indulging  in  many  sen- 
timents of  c(m]miseration  for  "Master  Uardress"  and 
"the  family,"  not  forgetting  "Danny  the  Lord,"  and 
his  sister,  "Fighting  Toll  of  the  Keeks." 

We  shall  follow  tlie  vessel  in  her  brief  but  daring 
course.  The  young  helmsman  has  been  already  slight- 
ly introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  sCL-ond  chapter  of 
tliis  history;  but  the  change  which  circumstances  had 
since  eft'ected  in  his  ap]tearance,  rendered  it  well 
worthy  of  our  pains  to  describe  his  ])erson  and  bearing 
with  more  accuracy  and  distinctness.  His  ligure  was 
tall,  and  distinguished  by  that  muscularity  and  firm- 
ness of  setwhicli  characterizes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south-west  of  Euroi)e.  His  attitude,  as  he  kept  one 
hand  on  the  rudder  and  his  eye  fixed  ui>oii  the  foresail, 
was  such  as  displayed  his  form  to  extreme  advantage. 
It  was  erect,  comi)osed,  and  manly.  Every  movement 
seemed  to  be  dictated  by  a  judgment  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  a  will  that,  far  from  being  deiiressed,  had  caught 
a  degree  of  fire  and  excitement  from  the  imminent  dan- 
gers with  which  it  had  to  struggle.  The  warm  and 
heroic  flush  upon  his  clieek  could  not  be  discovered  .in 
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tlie  i):;le  and  uueqiial  light  that  shone  upon  him;  but 
the  settled  and  steady  lustre  of  his  large  dark  eye,  over 
which  not  even  the  slightest  contraction  of  the  arched 
brow  could  be  discerned,  the  xjerfect  calmness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  half-smiling  expression  of  his  mouth 
(that  feature  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  traitorous  to 
the  dissembling  coward),  bespoke  a  mind  and  heart 
that  were  pleased  to  encounter  danger,  and  well  calcu- 
hited  to  surmount  it.  It  was  such  a  figure  as  would 
have  at  once  awakened  associations  in  the  beholder's 
mind  of  canijis  and  action  of  states  confounded  in  their 
councils,  and  nations  overrun  by  sudden  conquest.  His 
features  were  brightened  by  a  lofty  and  confident 
enthusiasm,  such  as  the  imagination  might  ascribe  to 
the  Royal  Adventurer  of  Sweden,  as  he  drew  his  sword 
on  his  beleaguerers  at  Belgrade.  His  forehead  was  am- 
ple and  intellectual  in  its  character;  his  hair  "coal 
black"  and  curling;  his  complexion  of  that  rich,  deep, 
Gypsey-yellow,  which,  showing  as  it  did  the  healthy 
bloom  beneath,  was  far  nobler  in  its  character  than  the 
feminine  white  and  red.  Tlio  lower  portion  of  his 
physiognomy  was  finely  and  delicately  turned ;  and  a 
set  of  teeth  as  white  as  those  of  a  young  beagle,  gave 
infinite  vivacity  to  the  expression  of  his  lips.  The 
countenance  was  such  a  one  as  men  seldom  look  upon, 
but  when  once  beheld,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

On  a  seat  at  the  weather-side  sat  a  joung  girl,  her 
.slight  i>erson  wrapped  in  a  blue  cloak,  while  her  eyes 
were  raised  to  the  cheerful  face  of  the  helmsman,  as  if 
from  him  she  derived  all  her  hope  and  her  security. 
The  wind  had  blown  back  the  hood  from  her  shoulders, 
and  the  head  and  countenance  which  thus  "unmasked 
their  beauty  to  the  moon"  were  turned  with  a  sylph- 
like grace  and  lightness.  Tlie  mass  of  curly  hair 
which  was  blown  over  her  left  temple  seemed  of  a  pale 
gold,  that  harmonized  well  with  the  exceeding  fairness 
and  purity  of  her  complexion;  and  the  expression  of 
lier  coiintenance  was  teuiler,  affectionate,  and  confid- 
ing. 

Ill  the  bow  sat  a  being  who  did  not  share  the  beauty 
of  his  companions.  He  bore  a  prodigious  hunch  upon 
his  shoulders,  which,  however,  did  not  i^revent  his 
using  his  limbs  with  agility,  and  even  strength,  as  he 
tended  the  foresail,  and  bustled  from  side  to  side  with 
an  air  of  the  utmost  coolness  and  indifference.  His 
features  were  not  disagreeable,  and  were  distinguished 
by  that  look  of  pert  shrewdness  which  marks  the  low 
inhabitant  of  a  city,  and  vents  ilself  in  vulgar  cant  and 
in  ridicule  of  the  honest  and  wondering  ignorance  of 
rustic  simplicity. 

Such  were  the  individuals  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
tempest  appeared  at  this  moment  to  hold  environed  by 
his  hundred  perils;  and  such  was  the  manner  in  which 
they  prepared  to  encounter  their  destiny. 

"Mind  j'our  hand,  Mr.  Hardress,"  said  the  boatman, 
in  a  careless  tone;  "we  are  in  the  tide." 

It  required  the  hand  of  an  experienced  helmsman  to 
bring  the  little  vessel  through  the  danger  which  he 
thus  announced.  An  immense  overtopping  billow, 
capped  in  foam,  came  tliunderina'  down  like  an  avalan- 


che upon  her  side.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  of  Har- 
dress, and  the  practised  skill  with  which  he  timed  the 
motion  of  the  wave,  as  one  would  take  a  ball  upon  the 
bound,  or  a  hunter  on  the  rise,  the  bowsprit  dipped  and 
cracked  like  a  withered  sapling;  a  wdiole  ton  of  water 
was  flying  over  the  stern,  drenching  the  crew  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  had  been  drawn  through  the  river. 
The  boat  seemed  to  stagger  and  lose  her  way  like  a 
stricken  hart,  and  lay  for  a  moment  weltering  in  the 
gloomy  chasm  in  which  the  wasted  wave  had  left  her. 
A  low  and  smothered  sci'eam  was  breaking  from  the  fe- 
male, when  her  eye  again  met  that  of  Hardress  Cregan, 
and  her  lip,  though  pale  and  quivering,  was  silent. 

"That  was  right  well  done,  sir,"  said  Danny  Mann, 
as  the  boat  once  more  cleft  the  breakers  on  the  land- 
ward course.  "A  minute  sooner  or  a  minute  later  up 
with  the  hand,  would  put  it  all  into  her." 

"A  second  would  have  done  it,"  said  Hardress,  "but 
all  is  well  now.  A  charming  night  this  would  be,"  he 
continued,  smiling  on  the  girl,  "  for  beaver  and 
feathers." 

This  jest  produced  a  short  hysteric  laiigh  in  answer, 
which  was  rather  startling  than  agreeable  to  the  pei'sou 
who  addressed  her.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  and  with- 
out any  considerable  disaster,  the  vessel  dropped  her 
peak,  and  ran  alongside  the  rocks  on  which  Kyrle  Daly 
was  expecting  them. 

"Remain  in  the  boat,"  said  Hardress,  addressing  the 
girl,  while  he  fastened  the  hood  over  her  head — "I  see 
that  talkative  fellow,  Looby,  above  on  the  rocks.  I  will 
procure  you  an  unoccupied  room,  if  possible,  in  the 
cottage,  as  a  neighbor  and  relative  of  Danny  Mann. 
Endeavor  to  conceal  your  countenance,  and  speak  as 
little  as  possible.  We  are  ruined  if  I  should  be  seen 
paying  you  any  attention." 

"And  am  I  not  to  see  you  to-night  again?"  said  the 
girl,  in  a  broken  and  affectionate  accent, 

"My  own  love,  I  would  not  go  to  rest  without  taking- 
leave  of  you  for  the  world.  Be  satisfied,"  he  added, 
pressing  her  hand  tenderly,  and  patting  her  upturned 
cheek.  "You  are  a  noble  girl.  Go,  pray — pray,  and 
return  thanks  for  your  husband's  life,  as  he  shall  do  for 
yours.  I  thought  we  should  have  supped  in  Heaven. 
Dan!"  he  continued  aloud,  calling  to  the  boatman, 
"take  care  of  your  sister." 

"His  sisther!"  echoed  Lowry  Looby  on  the  rocks, 
"Oh,  murther!  is  fighting  Poll  of  the  Keeks  aboord 
too?  Why  then  he  needn't  bid  Danny  to  take  care  of 
her,  for  she  is  well  able  to  do  that  job  for  herself." 

Hardress  leaped  out  upon  the  shore,  and  was  received 
by  Kyrle  Daly  with  a  warmtli  and  delight  proportioned 
to  the  anxiety  which  he  had  previously  experienced. 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  thought  I  should  never  have  seen 
you  on  your  feet  again.  A  thousand  and  a  hundred 
tliousand  welcomes!  Lowry,  run  to  the  house,  and  get 
dinner  hastened.  Stay!  Hardress,  have  you  any  things 
on  board?" 

"Only  a  small  trunk  and  my  gun.  You  would  for 
ever  oblige  me,  Kyrle,  by  procuring  a  comfortable 
lodging,  if  you  have  no  room  to  spare,   for  this  poor 
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fellow  of  mine  and  his  sister.  He  is  sickly,  and  yon 
know  he  is  my  foster-brother." 

"He  shall  be  taken  care  of:  I  have  a  room.  Come 
alo7ig-;  yon  are  dripjiing  wet!  Lowry,  take  npMr.  Cre- 
tan's trnuk  and  gun  to  the  cottage.  Come  along-, 
Hardress,  yon  will  catch  your  death  of  cold.  Pooh! 
are  yon  afraid  Fighting  Poll  will  break  her  tender  limbs, 
that  yon  look  back,  and  watch  her  so  closely?" 

"Xo,  no,  my  dear  Daly;  bnt  I  am  afraid  that  fellow — 
Boobj'— Looby — (what's  his  stn^^id  name?)— will  break 
my  trunk ;  he  is  watching  the  woman  and  peering  about 
her,  instead  of  minding  what  he  is  doing.  Bnt  come 
along!  Well,  Kyi-le,  how  are  yon?  1  saw  yon  all  in 
the  window  to-day  when  I  was  sailing  by." 

"Yes;  yon  edified  my  mother  with  that  little  feat  yon 
performed  at  the  expense  of  the  fishermen." 

"Ah,  no!  was  she  looking  at  that,  thoiigh?  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  show  my  face  to  her  this  month  to  come. 
Hollo!  yon,  sir.  Booby,  Looby,  come  along!  Do  yon 
remain  long  in  the  west,  Kyrle?" 

"As  long  as  yon  will  take  a  bed  in  the  cottage  with 
me.  But  we  will  talk  of  this  when  you  have  changed 
your  dress  and  dined.  You  came  on  the  very  point  of 
time.  Ren  acu  tetigisti,  as  our  old  college  tutor,  Doyle, 
would  say.  Mrs.  Frawley  was  just  preparing  to  dish 
me  a  roast  duck.  I  bless  the  wind,  all  boisterous  as  it 
was,  that  blew  you  on  these  shores,  for  I  thought  I 
should  have  spent  a  lonesome  evening,  with  the  recol- 
lections of  merry  old  times,  like  so  many  evil  familiars, 
to  dine,  and  sup,  and  sleep  with  me.  Bnt  now  that  we 
are  met  again,  farewell  the  i)ast!  The  present  and  the 
future  shall  furnish  our  entertainment — after  we  have 
done  with  the  roast  dnck." 

"The  fume  of  which  salutes  ray  senses  at  this  mo- 
ment with  no  disagreeable  odor,"  said  Hardress,  fol- 
lowing his  friend  into  the  little  hall  of  the  cottage. 
"!Mrs.  Frawley,  as  fat,  and  fair,  and  rosy  as  ever!  Well, 
Mrs.  Frawley,  how  do  yon  and  the  cows  get  on?  Has 
any  villianous  imp  been  m.\\k\r\g pishogs  over  your  keel- 
evs?  Does  the  cream  mount?  Does  the  butter  break? 
ILive  you  got  the  devil  well  out  of  your  churn?" 

"Oh,  fie,  Masther  Cregan,  to  go  spake  of  such  a  thing 
at  all.  Oh,  vo,  a  vich-o,  you're  drowned  wet,  an'  tliat's 
what  you  are.  Nelly,  eroo,  bring  hether  tiie  candle. 
Oh,  sir,  yon  never  will  get  over  it." 

"  Xever  mind,  Mrs.  Frawley,  I'll  be  stout  enough  to 
dance  at  your  weibliiig  yet." 

"  My  wedding,  ma  vourneen,"  returned  the  buxom 
dairy-woman,  in  a  gentle  scream  of  sur])rise,  not  un- 
qualified, however,  by  a  gracious  smile.  "  Oyeli,if  you 
never  fut  a  moneen  till  then!  Make  haste  hether  with 
the  candle,  Nelly,  eroo;  what  are  yoii  doing?" 

Nelly,  not  altogether  point  device  in  her  attire,  at 
length  a.])i)cared  with  a  light  to  conduct  the  gentlemen 
to  their  chamber;  while  Mrs.  Frawley  returned  to  the 
■kitchen.  This  accident  of  the  stranger's  arrival  was  of 
fatal  con8e(]uence  to  thr(^e  individuals  in  the  cottage; 
nam(dy,  two  fat  chicduMisand  a  turkey-])out,  u])on  whom 
sentenc(^  of  death  was  innnediately  pronounced  and  exe- 
cuted, without  more  form  of  law  than  might  go  to  tlie 
hanging  of  a  croppy.      Mrs.  Frawley,  meantime,  fiil. 


filled  the  office  of  sheriff  on  the  occasion,  ejaculating, 
oTit  of  a  smiling  reverie,  while  she  gazed  listlessly  on 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  victims,  "Why  then,  I  declare, 
that  Mr.  Hardress  is  a  mighty  pleasant  gentleman." 

In  the  meantime,  Lowry  Looby  was  executing  the 
commission  he  had  received  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cregan 's 
trunk.  Lowry,  who  was  just  as  fond  of  obtaining,  as  of 
communicating  strange  intelligence,  had  his  own  good 
reason  for  standing  in  awe  of  the  far-famed  Fighting 
Poll  of  the  Keeks,  who  was  renowned  in  all  the  western 
fainr  as  a  fearless,  whisky  drinking  virago,  over  six  feet 
in  her  stocking  vami)s,  and  standing  no  more  in  awe  of 
the  gallows,  than  she  might  of  her  mother's  arms.  It 
may  at  once  be  seen  that  a  character  of  this  descri]ition 
was  the  very  last  that  could  have  been  personated  with 
any  success  by  the  lovely  young  creature  who  accom- 
panied Hardress;  and, indeed,  her  only  chance  of  es- 
caping detection  consisted  iu  the  unobtusiveness  of  the 
attemjit  she  made,  and  the  care  she  used  in  concealing 
her  features.  The  first  circumstance  that  excited  the 
astoni.shment  of  Lowry,  as  he  stood  bowing  with  his  hat 
oft;  upon  the  rocks,  while  Danny  the  Lord  assisted  her 
to  land,  was  the  comparative  diminntiveness  of  her 
stature,  and  the  apparent  slightness  of  her  form. 

"Your  sarvent,  Mrs.  Naughten,"  he  said  in  a  most 
insinuating  accent.  "I  hope  I  see  you  well  in  your 
health,  ma'am.  Y'ou  wouldn't  remember  a  boy  of  the 
Loobys  at  all,  yon  met  of  a  time  at  Nelly  Hewsan's 
wake,  westwards  (Heaven  rest  her  soul  this  niglit!) 
That  was  the  place  Avhere  the  great  giving-out  was, 
surely." 

To  his  gentle  remembrance  of  old  merry  times,  the  fe- 
male in  the  blue  cloak  only  answered  by  a  slight,  short 
courtesy,  while  she  drew  the  hood  closer  about  her 
face,  and  began,  though  with  a  feeble  and  tottering 
step,  to  ascend  the  rocks. 

"Bread,  an' — beef,  an'— tay,  an" — whisky,  an' — tur- 
keys, an'— cakes,  an'  everything  that  the  heart  could 
like,"  the  officious  Lowry  continued,  following  the 
pseudo-Amazon  among  flie  stones  and  sea-weed,  and 
marvelling  not  a  little  at  her  unaccustomed  taciturnity. 
"Tiic  Hewsans  could  well  afford  it;  they  were  strong, 
snug  farmers:  relations  o'  your  own,  I'm  thinking, 
ma'am.  Oh,  vo!  sure  I  forgot  the  thrunk,  and  there's 
Mr.  Hardress  calling  to  me.  "Larry  Kett,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  old  boatman  before  mentioned, 
"will  .show  Mrs.  Naughten  the  way  to  the  house,  while 
I'm  getting  the  thrunk  out  o'  the  boat;  an'  if  you  want 
a  fire  o'  turf,  or  a  giva/  o'  i)iatees,  Mrs.  Frawley  will  let 
you  have  'em  an'  welcome." 

The  old  boatman  willingly  came  into  terms  so  easy 
and  advantageous;  and  the  fair  counterfeit  hurried  on, 
well  pleased  at  the  exchange  of  companions.  Lowry, 
in  the  meantime,  returned  to  the  boat,  and  stole 
into  conversation  with  Danny  the  Lord,  whom,  in 
fear  of  his  sneering,  satirical  temper,  ho  always 
treated  with  nearly  as  much  res]ie(^t  as  if  his  title 
were  not  .so  purely  a  thing  of  courtesy.  Danny  ]\Iann, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  his  attentions  with  but  little 
com])laisan(^e;  foi  he  looked  on  Lowry  as  a  foolish, 
troublesome   fellow,   whose  property  in    words    (like 
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tlie  estate  of  many  a  young  absentee)  far  overbalanced 
liis  discretion  and  ability  in  their  employment.  He 
had  often  told  Looby  in  confidence,  "that  it  would  be 
well  for  him  he  had  a  bigger  head  and  a  smaller  moxith" 
—alluding  to  that  peculiar  conformation  of  Lowry's 
upper  man,  with  which  the  reader  has  been  already 
made  acquainted.  The  country  people  (who  are  never 
at  a  I0S.S  for  a  simile),  when  they  saw  this  long-legged 
fellow  following  the  sharp-faced  little  hunchback  from 
place  to  place,  used  to  lean  on  their  spades,  and  call 
the  attention  of  their  comijanions  to  "the  wran  an'  the 
cuckoo  goiu'  the  road." 

The  "cuckoo"  now  found  the  "wran"  employed  in 
coiling  up  a  wet  cable  on  the  forecastle,  while  he  sang 
in  a  voice  that  more  nearly  resembled  the  grunting  of 
a  pig  at  the  approavih  of  rain,  than  the  melody  of  the 
sweet  songstress  of  the  hedges  above-named : — 

"An'  of  all  de  meat  dat  ever  was  hung, 

A  cheek  o'  pork  i3  my  fancy 
'TiB  sweet  an'  toothsome,  when  'tis  youn*;; 

Fait,  dat's  no  he,  says  Nancy 
'Twill  boil  m  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Den  with  your  nail  you  may  try  it, 
'Twill  taste  like  any  cauliflower — 
'Tie  better  do  dat  chm  to  fry  it. 

"  Sing  re*rig-iKlig-i-dum-derom-lum." 

"How  does  the  world  use  Mistlier  Mann  this  even- 
ing?" was  the  form  of  Lowry's  .first  greeting,  as  he 
bent  over  the  gunwale  of  the  stern,  and  laid  his  huge 
j)aws  on  the  small  trunk. 

"As  you  see  me,  Lowry,"  was  the  reply. 

"A  smart  evening  ye  had  of  it." 

"Purty  fair,  for  de  matter  o'  dat." 

"Dear  knows,  it's  a  woudther  ye  wom't  drownded. 
'Twas  blowing  a  harico.  An"  you  singiu'  now,  as  if  you 
wor  comin'  from  a  jig-house,  or  a  wake,  or  a  weddiu". 
Ah,  then  tell  me,  now,  Misther  Mann,  wasn't  it  your 
thought,  when  you  were  aoroad  that  time,  how  long  it 
was  since  you  were  with  the  priest  before  ?" 

"1  dought  0'  dat  first,  Lowry,  an'  I  tried  to  say  a 
prayer;  but  it  was  so  long  from  me  since  I  did  de  like 
before,  dat  I  might  as  well  try  to  talk  Latin  or  any  oder 
book-larning.  But  sure  if  I  dought  o'  my.-ielf  rightly, 
dere  wasn't  de  laste  fear  of  us,  for  I  had  a  book  o'  St. 
Margaret's  confession  in  me  buzziim,  an'  as  long  as  I'd 
have  dat,  I  knew  dat  if  de  boat  was  to  go  down  under 
me  itself,  .she'd  come  up  again." 

"Erra,  no!" 

"Iss,  dear  knows." 

"Iwishtl  had  one  of  'em,"  said  Lowry.  "I  do  be 
often  goin'  in  boats  across  to  Cratloe  an'  them  places." 

"You'd  have  no  business  of  it,  Lowry.  Dem  dat's 
born  for  one .  death,  lias  no  reason  to  be  afeerd  of 
anoder. " 

"Gondoutha!  You're  welcome  to  your  joke  this 
evening.  Well,  if  I  was  to  put  my  eyes  upon  sticks, 
Misther  Mann,  I  never  would  know  your  sister  again." 

"She  giew  a  dale,  I  b'lieve." 

"Grew? — If  she  did,  it's  like  the  cow's  tail,  down- 
wards.    Why,  she  isn't,  to  saj',  taller  than  myself  now, 


in  place  o'  bein'  the  head  an'  two  shoulders  above  me. 
An'  she  isn't  at  all  the  rattlin'  girl  she  was  of  ould. 
She  didn't  spake  a  word." 

"An'  dat's  a  failing  dat's  new  to  both  o'  ye,"  said  his 
lordship,  "but  Poll  made  a  vow  again'  talkin'  of  a 
Tursday,  bekeys  it  was  of  a  Tursday  her  first  child 
died,  an'  dey  said  he  was  hoist  away  be  de  good  people, 
while  Poll  was  gossiping  wid  N^ed  Hayes,  over  a  glass 
at  de  public. " 

"And  that's  her  raison?" 

"Dat's  her  raison." 

"An'  in  regard  o'  the  drink?" 

"Oh,  she's  greatly  altered  dat  way,  too,  dough  'twas 
greatly  again'  natur.  A  lime-burner's  bag  was  notten 
to  her  for  soakin'  formerly,  but  now  she'd  take  no  more 
than  a  wet  spunge." 

"That's  great,  surely.  An"  about  the  cursin'  and 
swearin'  ?" 

"Cursin'!  You'd  no  more  find  a  curse  after  her,  dan 
j^ou  would  after  de  clargy.  An'  'tisn't  dat  itself,  but 
you  wouldn't  get  a  ci'ooked  word  outside  her  lips,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end. " 

"Why,  then,  it  was  long  from  her  to  be  so  mealy- 
mouthed  when  I  knew  her.  An'  does  she  lift  a  hand  at 
the  fair  at  all  now?  Oyeh,  what  a  terrible  'oman  she 
was,  comin'  again'  a  man  with  her  stockin'  off,  an'  a 
stone  in  the  foot  of  it!  " 

"She  was.  Well,  she  wouldn't  raise  her  hand  to  a 
chicken  now." 

"That  flogs  cock-fighting." 

"Only,  I'll  tell  you  in  one  case.  She's  apt  to  be  con- 
trary to  any  one  dat  would  be  comin'  discorsin'  to  her 
of  a  Tursday  at  all,  or  peepin,  and  spyin'  about  her, 
she's  so  vexed  in  herself  not  to  be  able  to  make  'em 
an  answer.  It  used  to  be  a  word  an'  a  blow  wid  her: 
but  now,  as  she  can't  have  de  word,  'tis  de  blow  comes 
mostly  first,  an'  she  didn't  make  e'er  a  vow  again' 
dat." 

"Shasthone  !  "  exclaimed  Lowry,  who  laid  up  this 
hint  for  his  own  edification.  "Great  changes,  surely. 
Well,  Misther  Mann,  an'  will  you  tell  me  now,  if  you 
plase,  is  your  masther  goin'  westwards  in  the  boat  to- 
morrow ?" 

"I  don't  know,  an' — not  makin  you  a  short  answer, 
Lowry — I  don't  care.  And  a  word  more  on  de  back  o' 
dat  again,  aldough  I  have  a  sort  of  a  rattlin'  regard  for 
you,  still  an'  all,  I'd  rader  be  takin'  a  noggin  o'  whis- 
ky, to  warm  de  heart  in  me  dis  cold  night,  dan  listeuin' 
to  your  talkin'  dere.  Dat  I  may  be  happy  but  I  would, 
an'  dat's  as  good  as  if  I  was  after  takin'  all  de  books  in 
Ireland  of  it." 

This  hint  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  for  the 
present,  and  Danny  the  Lord  (who  exercised  over 
Lowry  Looby  an  influence  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  tied  Master  Matthew  to  the  heels  of  Bobadil) 
adjourned  with  that  loquacious  pei'son  to  the  comforts 
of  Mrs.  Frawley's  fireside. 


CHAPTER     XIII. 


HOW  THE  TWO  FRIENDS  HOLD  A  LONGER  CONVERSATION  TOGETHER  THAN  THE  READER  MAY  PROBABLY 

APPROVE. 


The  female  in  the  blue  cloak  withstood  all  the  rec- 
ommeuclations  and  entreaties  of  the  good-natured  dairy- 
woman,  that  she  would  "step  in,  and  take  au  air  of  the 
kitchen  fire."  She  pleaded  extreme  fatigue,  and  re- 
quested that  she  might  be  i^ermitted  to  occupy  at  once 
the  chamber  in  which  she  was  to  pass  the  night.  Find- 
ing her  resolute,  Mrs.  Frawley  insisted  on  having-  a 
cheerful  fire  lighted  up  in  the  little  room  outside  her 
own  dormitory,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  fair 
stranger's  use.  It  was  imi)Ossible  to  maintain  her  close 
disguise  in  the  presence  of  this  officious  and  hospitable 
woman,  whose  regard  for  her  guest  was  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  a  view  of  her  person  and  dress.  Her 
hair  was  wringing  wet,  but  her  cloak  had  in  a  great 
measure  iireserved  the  remainder  of  her  attire,  which 
was  just  a  shade  too  elegant  for  a  mere paysa/uie,  and 
too  modest  for  a  person  claiming  the  rank  of  a  gentle- 
woman. The  material,  also,  which  was  a  pretty  flowered 
cotton — "a  dawuy  pattern,"  as  Mrs.  Frawley  declared 
— proclaimed  a  i)ocket  altogether  at  ease,  and  led  the 
dairy-woman  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  Naughtens 
were  decent,  credible  people,  that  knew  how  to  indus- 
ther,  and  turn  and  stretch  a  i)enny  as  far  as  more  would 
a  shilling." 

Having  su^jplied  the  counterfeit  Poll  with  everything 
necessary  for  her  immediate  uses,  Mrs.  Frawley  left 
her  to  make  what  changes  she  pleased  in  her  dress,  and 
went  to  look  after  the  young  gentlemen's  dinner,  as 
well  as  to  prepare  some  refreshment  for  the  weary  Mrs. 
Naughten  herself. 

Scarcely  liad  Mrs.  Frawley  departed  when  a  soft  tap- 
ping at  the  room-door  announced  the  appi'oacli  of  an- 
other visitor.  The  lovely  inconnnc,  who  was  eni])loypd 
at  the  moment  in  arranging  and  drying  her  hair,  felt 
her  heart  beat  somewhat  quickly  and  strongly  at  the 
sound.  She  threw  back  from  her  temi>los  the  wavy 
masses  of  gold  that  luing  around  them,  and  ran  to  the 
door  with  lips  apart,  and  a  flu.slied  and  e;iger  cheek. 
"It  is  he!"  she  exclaimed  to  her  own  breast  as  she  un- 
did the  bolt. 

It  was  not  he.  The  weather-worn,  freckled  face  of 
the  little  hunchback  was  the  fir.st  object  tluit  met  lier 
eyes.  Between  his  hands  he  held  a  small  trunk,  the 
lid  of  wliicli  was  studded  with  brass  nails,  forming  the 
letters  E.  O'C. 

"By  a  dale  to  do.  Miss  I  laid  hoult  o'  dia,"  .said  Dan- 
ny; "Lowry  said,  de  letters  didn't  stand  for  Mr.  Hard- 
ress  at  all,  oidy  out;  of  'em." 

"Thank  you,  Uanny.     Where  is  your  master?" 


"Aten  his  dinner  in  de  parlor  wid  Mr.  Daly  before  a 
tunderiu'  big  tire." 

"Was  Lowry  speaking  to  you?" 

"Did  anybody  ever  see  him  oderwise?  I'll  be  bail  he 
was  so." 

"But  does  he  know " 

"I  didn't  hear  him  say  a  word  about  it,"  replied  the 
little  lord,  "an'  I  tiuk  if  he  knew,  he'd  tell." 

"Well,  Danny,  will  you  find  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  your  master  without  being  observed,  and  tell  him 
that  1  wish  to  see  him  very  much  indeed?  I  am  very 
uneasy;  and  he  has  not  told  me  how  long  we  are  to 
stay  here,  or  where  we  are  to  go  next,  or  anything.  I 
feel  quite  lonesome,  Danny,  for  it  is  the  first  evening  I 
have  ever  spent  alone  in  my  life,  1  think."  Here  the 
poor  young  creature's  lip  quivered  a  little,  and  the 
water  started  into  her  eye. 

"Never  fear,  ma  gra  hu!  a  grein  chree  hu!"  said 
Danny  in  a  soothing  tone;  "I'll  speak  a  word  in  his 
ear,  an'  he'll  come  to  you.  Dat  if  I  may  never  die  in 
a  frost  if  I  wouldn't  go  from  dis  to  Dublin  to  sarve  you, 
next  to  Mr.  Hardress  himself." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  took  an  opportu- 
nity while  Hardress  was  giving  him  some  directions 
about  the  boat,  to  mention  the  request  of  their  gentle 
companion  in  the  storm.  The  young  gentleman  in- 
quired the  situation  of  hor  room,  and  bade  his  servant 
say  that  he  would  not  fail  to  visit  her,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  before  he  retired  to  rest.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  observed,  to  avoid 
awakening  suspicion. 

Kyrle  Daly,  in  the  meantime,  was  emplcyed  in  man- 
tifactnring  a  capacious  bowl  of  whisky-punch  by  the 
parlor  tire-side.  Instead  of  the  humble  but  capacious 
tumbler,  or  still  more  modern  small  stone-china  jug, 
over  which  you,  good  Irish  reader,  are  probably  accus- 
tomed to  sobu^e  your  honest  heart  on  a  winter's  even- 
ing, two  glasses,  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  were  dis- 
l)layed  upon  the  boartl,  and  seemed  intended  to  meet 
the  lii)s  without  the  necessity  of  any  assistance  from 
tiie  hand. 

By  one  of  those  inconsistencies  in  our  nature  on 
which  it  is  hard  to  sjieculate,  Kyrle  Daly  found  a  dilli- 
culty  in  getting  into  conversaticui  witli  his  friend  ujion 
the  very  sul>joct  on  wliich,  a  few  minutes  before,  he 
had  longed  for  his  advice  an<l  assistance.  Hardress 
ap])eared  to  be  in  high,  noisy,  and  even  exulting 
spirits,  the  sound  of  whicli  rang  jarringly  and  harsh 
upon  the  ear  of  the  disappointed  lover.    The  uproar  of 
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his  b<appy  heart  offenddl  the  languor  of  his  young 
companion's  mind,  as  the  bustle  of  the  city  noon 
sounds  strange  and  unfamiliar  on  a  sick  man's  hearing. 
Neither,  perhaps,  is  there  any  subject  to  which  young 
men  of  equal  pretensions  have  a  greater  distaste  than 
that  of  love  coufldeuces  one  with  another.  If  the  tale 
be  of  a  iiast  and  unhappy  attachment,  it  is  wearisome 
and  annoying;  and  if  it  relate  to  a  present  and  success- 
ful passion,  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  is  apt  to  invade  the 
heart  of  the  listener,  while  he  is  made  to  contempl  \te  a 
picture  of  happiness  which,  perhaps,  the  sternness  of 
his  own  destiny  has  allowed  him  to  contemplate  as  a 
picture  only.  A  better  test  could  scarcely  be  adopted 
to  distinguish  a  sincere  and  disinterested  friendship 
from  one  of  mere  convenience,  than  a  trial  of  patience 
on  such  atopic.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  incidents 
lately  recorded  afford  reason  to  believe  that  Hardress 
Cregan  was  not  one  of  those  forlorn  beings  who  are 
made 

■  to  love  and  not  be  loved  ag.iiu;' 

but  it  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  when  Kyrle  Daly 
first  mentioned  his  having  been  at  Castle  Chute,  and 
driving  Anne  to  the  race-course,  his  manner  was  rather 
reserved  and  discouraging  than  otherwise. 

"The  longer  I  live,"  Kyrle  said  at  length,  with  some 
hesitation  in  his  manner— "the  longer  I  live  in  this 
luckless  condition,  and  the  oftener  I  think  of  that  ex- 
cellent girl,  the  more  deep  and  settled  js  the  hold 
which  she  has  taken  on  my  imagination.  I  wonder, 
Hardress,  how  you  can  be  so  indifferent  to  her  acquaint- 
ance. Placing  my  own  unfortunate  affection  altogether 
out  of  view,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  an  enjoyment  more 
desirable  than  that  of  cultivating  the  society  of  so 
amiable  a  creature." 

Here  he  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  replenished  the  void 
thus  occasioned,  by  having  recourse  to  the  bowl  and 
ladle. 

"I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion,  Kyrle,"  said  Hard- 
ress; "Anne  Chute  is,  unqixestiouably,  a  very  fine  girl, 
but  she  is  too  highly  educated  for  me." 

"Too  highly  educated!" 

"Echo  me  not.  The  words  are  mine.  Yes,  Kyrle,  I 
hold  that  this  system  of  polishing  gii'ls,  aJ  unguem,  is 
likely  to  be  the  destniction  of  all  that  is  sincere,  and 
natural,  and  unaffected  in  the  sex.  It  is  giving  the 
mind  an  uuwholesome  preponderance  over  the  heart, 
occasioning  what  an  asti'onomer  would  call  an  occultatiou 
of  feeling,  by  the  intervention  of  reason." 

"I  cannot  imagine  a  case,"  said  Kyrle,  "in  which  the 
exercise  of  reason  can  ever  become  excessive;  and 
there  are  sneerers  under  the  sun,  Hardress,  who  will 
tell  you  that  this  danger  is  least  of  all  to  be  apprehend- 
ed among  the  lovely  beings  of  whom  you  are  speaking." 

"I  think  otherwise.  As  I  prefer  the  works  of  nature 
to  the  works  of  man,  the  fresh  river  breeze  to  the  dusty 
and  smoky  zephyry  of  Capel  Street,  the  bloom  on  a 
cottage  cheek  to  the  crimson  japan  that  blazes  at  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire's  drawing-rooms;  as  I  love  a 
Ijlaln  beefsteak  before  a  grilled  attorney,*  this  excel- 

♦  It  is  notorious  that  the  drumstick  of  a  goose  or  turkey,  grilled  and  highly 
spiced,  was  called  a  devil.    Some  elegant  persons,  however,  who  deemed  that 


lent  whisky-punch  before  my  mother's  confounded  cur- 
rant wine,  and  anything  else  that  is  pure  and  natural 
before  anything  else  that  is  adulterated  and  artificial; 
so  do  I  love  the  wild  hedge-flower,  simplicity,  before 
the  cold  and  sapless  exotic,  fashion ;  so  do  1  love  the 
voice  of  affection  and  of  nature,  before  that  of  finesse 
anil  affectation." 

"Your  terms  are  a  little  too  hard,  I  think,"  said 
Kyrlt;  "elegance  of  manner  is  not  fineness,  nor  at  all 
the  opposite  of  simplicity;  it  is  merely  simjilicity  made 
perfect.  I  grant  you  that  few,  very  few,  are  successful 
in  acquiring  it;  and  I  dislike  its  ape,  affectation,  as 
heartily  as  you  do.  But  we  find  something  that  is  con- 
ventional in  all  classes,  and  I  like  affection  better  than 
vulgarity,  after  all." 

"Vulgarity  of  manner,"  said  Hardress,  "is  more  tol- 
erable than  vulgarity  of  mind." 

"One  is  only  offensive  as  the  Indication  of  the  other, 
;ud  I  think  it  not  more  tolerable,  Itecause  I  jirefer  ugli- 
iiess  masked  to  ugliness  exposed." 

"Why,  now,  Daly,  I  will  meet  you  on  tangible  ground. 
There  is  our  friend  Anne  Chute,  acknowledged  to  be 
the  loveliest  girl  in  her  circle,  and  one  whom  I  remem- 
ber a  charming,  good-natured  little  hoyden  in  her  child- 
hood. And  see  what  high  education  has  done  for  her. 
She  is  cold  and  distant,  even  to  absolute  frigidity, 
merely  because  she  has  been  taught  that  insensibility 
is  allied  to  elegance.  "What  was  habit  has  become 
nature  with  her;  the  frost  which  she  suffered  to  lie  so 
long  ux)on  the  surface  has  at  length  jienetrated  to  her 
affections,  and  killed  every  germ  of  mirth,  and  love, 
and  kindness,  that  might  have  made  her  a  treasure  to 
her  friends  and  an  ornament  to  society."        , 

"Believe  me,  Hardress,  believe  me,  my  dear  Hardress, 
you  do  her  wrong,"  exclaimed  Kyrle  with  exceeding 
warmth.  "It  is  not  that  I  love  Anne  Chute,  I  speak, 
but  because  I  know  and  esteem  her.  If  you  knew  her 
hut  for  three  davs,  instead  of  oue  hour,  you  never  would 
again  pronounce  so  harsh  a  sentence.  All  that  is  vir- 
tuous, all  that  is  tender  and  affectionate,  all  that  is 
amiable  and  high-principled,  may  be  met  with  in  that 
admirable  woman.  Take  the  pains  to  know  her,  visit 
her,  speak  of  her  to  her  friends— her  dependents  — to 
her  aged  mother — to  any  oue  that  has  observed  her 
conduct,  and  you  will  be  undeceived.  Why  will  you  ■ 
not  strive  to  know  her  better?" 

"Why,  you  must  consider  that  it  is  not  many  months 
since  I  returned  from  Dublin;  and,  to  say  a  truth,  the 
single  visit  I  paid  at  Castle  Chute  was  not  calcuUited 
to  tempt  me  to  a  second.  Considering  that  I  was  an 
old  play-fellow  and  a  kind  of  cousin,  I  thought  Anue 
Chute  need  not  have  received  me  as  if  I  were  a  tax- 
gatherer,  or  a  travelling  dancing  master." 

"Why,  what  would  you  have  her  do?  Throw  her 
arms  aliout  your  neck,  and  kiss  you,  I  suppose?" 

"  Not  exactly.  You  know  the  class  of  people  of  whom 
little  Flaccus'said,  Qitumvitia  vHani  in  contraria  currunt, 
and,  after  all,  I  think  Anne  Chute  is  not  oue  of  those. 

term  too  strong  for  "  ears  polite,"  were  at  the  pains  of  looking  for  a  eynonyme 
of  a  milder  sound,  and  discovered  a  happy  substitute  in  the  word  attorney,  which 
conveys  all  the  original  force,  without  the  coarse  cacophony  of  the  other  phrase. 
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Her  education  is  little  worth  if  it  could  not  enable  her 
to  see  a  medium  between  two  courses  so  much  at  var- 
iance. " 

"  But  will  you  allow  a  friend  to  remind  you,  Hardress, 
that  you  are  a  little  overapt  to  take  exception  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  And,  notwithstanding  all  you 
have  been  saying  against  the  polite  world,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  prophesy  this,  that  when  circumstances  shall 
more  frequently  thrust  you  forward  on  the  stage,  and 
custom  shall  make  you  blind  to  the  slight  and  foimal 
insincerities  that  grieve  j^ou  at  present,  your  ideas  of 
fashion,  and  elegance,  and  education  will  undergo  a 
change.  I  know  you,  Hardress :  you  are  not  yet  of  age. 
The  shadow  of  a  repulse  is  now  to  you  a  sentence  of 
banishment  from  any  circle  in  which  you  supposed  it  is 
ottered;  but  when  you  shall  be  courted,  when  mothers 
shall  dress  their  daughters  at  you,  and  daughters  shall 
shower  down  smiles  upon  your  path ;  when  fathers  shall 
praise  your  drinking,  and  sons  shall  eulogize  your 
horses,  then,  Hardress,  look  to  it.  You  will  then  be  as 
loud  and  talkative  before  the  whole  world,  as  now  in 
presence  of  your  humble  friend.  You  will  smile,  and 
smile  a  hundred  times  over  at  your  philosophy." 

"Ob,  'never  shall  sun  that  morrow  see,'"  cried 
Hardress,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  rais- 
ing his  liands  in  seeming  deprecation.  "  I  perceive 
what  you  are  hitting  at,  Kyrle,"  he  continued,  redden- 
ing a  little;  "you  allude  to  my— my — timidity — bash- 
fnliiess— what  you  will— my  social  cowardice.  But  I 
disclaim  the  petty,  paultry  failing.  The  feeling  that 
unnerves  me  in  society  is  as  widely  different  from  that 
base  consciousness  of  inferiority,  or  servile  veneration 
of  wealth,  rank,  or  power,  as  the  anger  of  Achilles 
from  the  spite  of  Tiiersites.  You  may  laugh,  and 
call  me  self-concieted,  but,  upon  my  simple  honor, 
I  speak  in  pure  sincerity.  My  feeling  is  this,  my  dear 
Kyrle.  New  as  I  was  to  the  world  after  leaving  college 
(wiiere  you  know  I  studied  pretty  hard),  the  customs 
of  society  appeared  to  wear  a  strangeness  in  my  siglit, 
tliat  made  me  a  perfect  and  competent  judge  of  their 
value.  Tlieir  hollowness  disgusted,  and  their  insipidity 
provoked  me.  I  could  not  join  with  any  ease  in  the 
solemu  folly  of  bows,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
that  can  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure.  The  motive  of 
the  simplest  forms  of  society  stared  me  in  the  face  when 
I  saw  tiiem  acte«l  before  me,  and  if  I  attenijited  to  play 
a  part  among  the  hyi)ocrites  myself,  I  supposed  that 
every  eye  around  me  was  equally  clear-sighted,  saw 
through  the  hollow  assumption  anil  despised  it  as  sin- 
cerely in  me  as  I  liad  done  in  others.  The  consciousness 
of  guilt  was  evident  in  my  manner,  and  I  received  the 
mortification  which  ensue<l  as  tlie  just  punislimeiit  of 
my  meanness  and  hypocrisy." 

"You  do  express  yourself  in  sufliciently  forcible 
terms  when  you  go  about  it,"  said  Daly,  smiling. 
"What  great  hyi)0crisy  or  meanness  tiiere  can  bo  in 
remarking  that  it  is  a  fine  day,  or  asking  after  the 
family  of  an  ac(iuaiiitance,  even  tliougli  he  siiould  know 
that  tlie  first  was  merely  intended  to  <lrawon  a  conver- 
sation, and  th(^  second  to  show  him  a  mark  of  regard." 

"Wliicii  1  did  not  feel." 


"Granted.  Let  him  perceive  that  never  so  clearly, 
there  is  still  an  attention  implied  in  your  putting  tne 
questions  at  all  with  which  he  cannot  be  disobliged. 
It  is  flattering  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  such  a 
deference.  And,  my  dear  Hardress,  if  you  were  never 
to  admit  of  ceremony  as  the  deputy  of  natural  and  real 
feeling,  what  would  become  of  the  whole  social  system? 
How  soon  the  mighty  vessel  would  become  a  wreck! 
how  silent  would  be  the  rich  man's  banquet!  how  soli- 
tary the  great  man's  chambers!  how  few  would  bow 
balBre  the  throne!  how  lonelj^  and  how  desolate  would 
be  the  temples  of  religion?" 

"You  are  the  more  bitter  satirist  of  the  two,"  said 
Hardress. 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Kyrle.  "I  merely  remind  you 
of  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  when  you  enrol  your 
name  on  the  social  list,  you  pledge  yourself  to  endure 
as  well  as  to  enjoy.  As  long  as  ever  you  live,  Har- 
dress, take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  never  make  nor 
look  upon  a  perfect  world.  It  is  such  i)hilo.sophy  as 
yours  that  goes  to  the  making  of  ihisanthropes.  The 
next  time  you  go  into  society,  resolve  to  accept  any 
mortifications  you  shall  endure  as  a  punishment  for 
j'our  sins,  and  so  think  no  more  of  them.  This  indif- 
ference will  become  habitual,  and  Avhile  it  does  so, 
those  necessary  hypocrisies  of  which  you  speak  will 
grow  familiar  and  inofleusive." 

"I  see  no  occasion,"  said  Hardress,  "to  make  the 
trial.  Plain  human  nature  is  enough  for  me.  If  I  were 
to  choose  a  companion  for  life,  I  should  rather  hope  to 
cull  the  sweet  fruit  of  conjugal  happiness  in  the  wild 
orchai'd  of  nature,  than  from  the  bark-beds  and  hot 
walls  of  society." 

"I  advise  you,  howevei',"  said  Kyrle,  "not  to  make 
the  choice  until  you  have  greater  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving both  sides  of  the  question.  Trust  not  to  the 
permanence  of  your  present  feelings,  nor  to  the  prac- 
tical correctness  of  your  curious  theories.  It  would  be 
too  late,  after  you  had  linked  yourself  to — to — simpli- 
city, I  shall  call  it,  to  discover  that  elegance  was  a 
good  thing  after  all." 

Hardress  did  not  appear  to  relish  this  speech,  and 
the  conversation,  in  conseciuence,  was  discontinued  for 
some  minutes.  Young  Cregan  was  indeed  as  incapable 
of  calculating  on  his  future  character  as  Kyrle  Daly 
asserted.  He  was  in  that  period  of  life  (the  most 
critical  perhaps  of  all)  when  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  of  the  frame,  begin  to  develoi)e 
themselves,  and  exhibit  in  irregular  outbreaks,  the 
approacliing  vigor  and  fire  of  manhood.  A  host  of 
new  ideas  at  this  time  crowd  in  upon  the  reason,  dis- 
tinguished ratlier  by  tlieir  originality  and  genius,  than 
by  that  (correctness  and  good  order  wiiich  is  derivable 
from  iiistru(!tion  or  experience  alone  ;  and  it  de[)ends 
upon  tlie  circumstances  in  wliicii  the  young  tiiinker  is 
l)laced,  whether  iiis  future  character  shall  be  that  of  a 
madman  or  a  sage.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  knowledge  of  this 
inventive  pride  in  youth,  that  made  the  Stagirite  as- 
sert that  men  should  not  look  into  philosophical  works 
before  the  age  of  tive-and-twenty. 

Hardress,  however,  although  veiy  sensitive,  was  not 
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one  of  those  who  can  brood  a  long  time  over  an  evil 
feeling.  "Well,  Daly,"  he  exclaimed,  starting  from  a 
reverie,  "we  will  each  of  us  pursue  our  inclinations  on 
this  subject.  Leave  me  to  the  indulgence  of  my  theo- 
ries, and  I  will  wish  you  joy  of  your  Anne  Chute." 

"  J/y  Anne  Chute!"  echoed  Daly,  sipping  his  punch 
with  a  sad  face.  "I  have  no  lien  upon  that  lady,  as  the 
counsellors  saj.  She  may  sue  as  a  feme  sole  for  me  in 
any  court  in  Christendom." 

Hardress  turned  on  him  a  look  of  extreme  surprise, 
in  answer  to  which  Kyrle  Daly  furnished  him  with  an 
account  of  his  unsuccessful  suit  to  Anne,  as  also  with 
his  suspicions  as  to  another  attachment.  The  deep 
feeling  of  disappointment  under  which  he  labored  be- 
came apparent,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  discourse,  in 
the  warmth  and  eagerness  of  his  manner,  the  freijuent 
compression  of  his  lips,  and  clenching  of  his  trembling- 
hands,  the  dampness  of  his  forehead,  and  the  sparkling 
of  his  moistened  eye-balls.  The  sight  of  his  friend  in 
suft'eriug,  turned  the  stream  of  Hardress  Cregan's 
sympathies  into  another  channel,  and  he  employed  all 
his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  in  combatting  the  danger- 
ous dejection  which  was  hourly  gaining  upon  his 
spirit.  He  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  idea  of  an- 
other attachment,  and  recommended  perseverance  by 
every  argument  in  his  power. 

"Bnt  the  state  other  mind,"  he  continued, "shall  not 
rciuiiin  long  a  secret  to  you.  They  have  been  both  (Anne 
and  her  mother)  invited  to  spend  a  part  of  the  winter 
with  us  at  Dinis  cottage.  My  mother  is  a  great  secret- 
hunter,  and  I  need  only  tell  her  where  the  game  lies,  to 
mi\ke  certain  that  it  will  he  hunted  down.  Trust  every- 
thing to  me— for  your  sake  I  will  take  some  pains  to 
become  better  known  to  this  extraordinary  girl;  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  if  .she  will  suffer  me  to  mount 
above  zero,  you  shall  not  suffer  in  my  good  report." 

When  the  conversation  had  reached  this  juncture, 
the  silence  which  prevailed  in  the  cottage  showed  that 
the  niglit  was  already  far  advanced.  Tiie  punch  had 
descended  so  low  as  to  leave  the  bowl  of  the  ladle  more 
than  half  visible;  the  candles  seemed  to  meditate 
suicide,  while  the  neglected  snuff,  gathering  to  a  pall 
above  the  flame,  threw  a  gloomy  and  flickering  .shadow 
on  the  ceiling;  the  tiirfen  tire  was  little  more  than  a 
heap  of  pale  ashe.s,  before  which  the  drowsy  household 


cat,  in  her  sphinx-like  attitude,  sat  winking  and  purr- 
ing her  monotonous  song  of  pleasure;  the  abated  storm 
(like  a  true  Irish  storm)  seemed  to  mourn  with  repen- 
tant bowlings  over  the  desolating  eflects  of  its  recent 
fury;  the  dog  lay  dreaming  on  the  hearth;  the  adjoin- 
ing farm-yard  was  silent,  all  but  the  fowl-house,  where 
some  garrulous  dame  partlet,  with  female  pertinacity, 
still  maintained  a  kind  of  drowsy  clucking  on  her 
roost;  the  natural  hour  of  repose  seemed  to  have  pro- 
duced its  effect  upon  the  battling  elements  themselves; 
the  tempest  had  folded  his  black  wings  upon  the  ocean, 
and  the  waters  broke  upon  the  shore  with  a  murmur  of 
expiring  passion.  Within  doors,  or  without,  there  was 
no  sight  nor  sound  that  did  not  convey  a  hint  of  bed- 
time to  the  watchers. 

To  make  this  hint  the  stronger,  Mrs.  Frawley  showed 
the  disk  of  her  fall-blown  countenance  at  the  door,  as 
round  as  the  autumnal  moon,  and  like  that  satellite, 
illuminated  by  a  borrowed  light,  namely,  the  last  inch 
of  a  dii)ped  candle  which  burned  in  her  hand.  "Mas- 
ther  Kyrle,  darlin  ',"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  tender 
remou.strance,  "won't  you  go  to  bed  to-night,  child? 
'Tis  mornin',  dear  knows." 

"Is  Lowry  Looby  in  bed?" 

"Xo,  sir,  he's  waitin'  to  know  have  you  any  com- 
mands to  Cork;  he's  going  to  guide  the  car  in  the 
mornin'  with  the  firkins." 

Lowry  here  introduced  his  person  before  that  of  the 
dairy-woman,  causing,  however,  rather  a  transit  tlian 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  of  womanhood. 

"Or  Mister  Cregau?"  he  exclaimed;  "may  be  he'd 
have  some  commands  westwards?  Because  if  he  had,  I 
could  lave  'em  at  the  forge  at  the  cross,  above,  with 
directions  to  have  'em  sent  down  to  the  house." 

"I  have  no  commands,"  said  Hardress,  "excei)t  to 
say  that  I  will  be  at  liome  on  next  Friday." 

"And  I  have  none  whatever,"  said  Kyrle  Daly,  rising 
and  taking  one  of  the  candles.  "Hardress,  mind  you 
don't  give  me  the  counterfeit,  the  slip,  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Tins  caution  produced  a  hospitable  battle,  which 
ended  in  Hardress  Cregan's  maintaining  his  purpose  of 
departing  with  the  dawn  of  day.  The  friends  then 
shook  hands,  and  separated  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 


HOW  LOWRY   BECOMES   PHILOSOPHICAL. 


As  Lowiy  Looby  returned  to  the  kitchen,  lie  -wan  met 
by  Xelly,  the  housemaid,  who  reminded  him  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  start  before  the  potatoes  could  be 
boiled  in  the  morning,  and  recommended,  as  a  prepara- 
tory measure,  that  he  should  take  his  breakfast  over 
night.  Secure  of  his  indulging  her  in  so  reasonable 
a  request,  she  had  already,  under  Mrs.  Frawley's  favor, 
laid  on  a  little  table  before  the  kitchen  tire,  the  remains 
of  the  ducks  (so  often  coimnemorated  in  this  narra- 
tive), a  plate  of  "re-heaters"  (such  was  Xelly's  term 
for  potatoes,  suffered  to  cool,  and  warmed  again  in  the 
red  turf-ashes),  as  also  a  piece  of  pork,  four  inches  in 
depth,  and  containing  no  lean  that  was  visible  on  a 
cursory  inspection.  This  last  was  a  dish  for  which 
Nelly  knew  Lowry  Looby  to  entertain  a  fondness  wor- 
thy of  his  ancient  Irish  descent.  Indeed,  on  all  occa- 
sions, Nelly  was  observed  to  take  an  interest  in  con- 
sidting  the  inclinations  of  this  long-legged  person — a 
kindness  upon  her  i)art  which  the  ungrateful  Lowry 
seemed  little  inclined  to  appreciate. 

The  present  proposal,  however,  harmonized  so  sweet- 
ly with  his  own  feelings  at  the  moment,  that  he  signi- 
tied  a  speedy  compliance,  and  followed  the  nymph  into 
her  culinary  retreat.  The  kitchen  presented  a  scene 
no  less  drowsj'  than  the  i)arlor.  Mrs.  Frawley  was  say- 
ing her  prayers  by  tlie  ttreside,  with  a  vstring  of  beads 
that  hung  down  to  the  ground,  now  and  theu  venting  a 
deep  sigh,  then  "running  her  godly  race"  througli  a 
fit  of  yawning,  and  anon  casting  a  glance  over  her 
slioulder  at  the  proceedings  of  the  two  domestics, 
while  every  new  distraction  was  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  more  audible  groans  and  more  vehement 
assaults  with  the  closed  hand  upon  her  bosom.  Danny 
Maun  was  sleeping  heaxily  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire,  with  his  red  woollen  comforter  drying  on 
his  knee.  In  order  to  avoid  disturbing  (>itlier  the 
slumbers  of  the  one  or  the  devotions  of  the  other, 
Nelly  and  her  swain  were  obliged  to  carry  on  tlieir 
conversation  in  a  low  whispering  voicje,  which  gave 
additional  effect  to  the  sleepy  tone  of  the  entire 
scene.  The  shadows  of  the  whole  party,  like  the 
fame  of  genius  magnified  by  distance,  were  thrown  in 
■gigantic  similitude  upon  the  suTounding  walls.  There 
Mrs.  Fawley  dilated  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ogre's 
wife,  and  hero  Danny  Mann's  hunch  became  to  the 
original  as  Ossa  to  Knock  Patricjk.  Looby's  expanded 
moutii  showed  like  the  opening  to  Avernus,  and  the 
tiglit  little  Nelly  herself,  as  slie  sat  o])posite,  assumed 
the  statureof  Mr.Salt's  black  breccia  Memiwn, which  any 
reader,  who  is  curious  abont  Nelly's  personal  outline, 
may  behold  in  the  ninth  room  of  the  British  Museum. 


Whj.le  Lowry  consoled  himself  with  the  greasy  pork, 
swallowing  it  with  as  lively  a  relish  as  if  it  were  the 
green  fat  of  a  Gallipagos  turtle,  he  gave  Nelly  a  history 
of  the  day's  adventures,  not  forgetting  his  own  triumph 
at  the  staggeen  race  and  the  disappearance  of  Eily 
O'Connor.  Nelly  was  the  better  pleased  with  his  ac- 
count of  these  transactions,  as  he  thought  fit  to  abstain 
in  the  first  instance  from  all  mention  of  Syl  Carney; 
and,  in  speaking  of  the  rope-maker's  daughter,  to  omit 
those  customary  eulogies  which  he  dealt  forth  when- 
ever her  name  was  brought  in  question.  Emboldened 
by  this  circumstance,  Nelly  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
out  some  plain  insinuations  as  to  tJie  probable  cause  of 
the  mystery,  which  did  not  much  redound  to  the  honor 
of  the  charming  fugitive,  and  she  became  still  more  im- 
passioned in  her  invective  after  Mrs.  Frawley  had  re- 
lieved them  from  the  restraint  of  her  presence,  and 
retired  to  her  sleeping-room. 

"  Often  'an  often  I  told  you  Lowry,  that  it  wasn't 
for  you  to  be  lookin'  afther  a  girl  o'  that  kind,  that 
thought  herself  as  good  as  a  lady.  Great  business,  in- 
deed, a  poor  man  o'  youi  kind  would  have  of  one  like 
her,  that  Avould  be  too  grand  to  put  a  leg  in  a  skeogh* 
to  wash  the  potatoes,  or  lay  a  hand  on  the  pot-hooks, 
to  sthraiu  'em,  if  they  wor  broke  to  tatthers." 

"  That  I  may  never  die  in  sin  if  ever  I  had  a  thought 
of  her,  Nelly,  oidyjust  divartin'  at  Batt  Coonerty's." 

"What  a  show  the  house  would  be  with  ye,"  con- 
tinued Nelly,  still  following  up  the  matrimonial 
picture,  "  an'  you  a  hard-workin'  boy,  obleest  to  bo 
up  early  an'  late  at  other  people's  biddin."  I'll  be 
bound  that  isn't  the  girl  that  woukl  be  np  witli 
the  lark,  an'  have  a  fire  made,  an'  a  griddle  o' 
bread  down  in  the  mornin'  before  you,  an'  you 
goin' a  long  road;  or  have  the  hearth  swop' an'  your 
supper  ready,  an'  everythin'  nate  about  the  place  for 
you,  when  you'd  be  comin'  back  at  night.  But  1  be- 
lieve there's  a  chimara\  before  the  boys'  eyes,  that 
they  don't  know  what's  good  for  'em." 

"Look!"  exclaimed  Lowry,  while  he  broke  a  jxitato 
between  liis  finger.s,  swallowed  one  half  at  a  mouthful, 
and  tossed  the  crisped  peel  upon  the  table;  "that  i 
may  be  happy,  if  she  was  offered  to  me  this  minute,  if 
I'd  take  her.  Sure  I  know  I'd  have  no  more  business 
of  such  a  girl  upon  my  floore,  than  I  would  of  Miss 
Cliute  herself.  But  there's  no  reason,  for  all,  wiiy  I 
wouldn't  be  sorry  for  old  Mihil's  throuble.  He's  gone 
westwards,  Foxy  Dunat,  the  hair-cutter,  tells  me,  to 
Castle  Island,  to  his  brother,  Father  Ned,  I  suppose,  to 
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get  bim  to  publish  her  from  the  altar,  or  somethiu'. 
They  think  'tis  westwards  she  went. " 

Happening  at  this  moment  to  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Danuy  Mann,  Lowry  perceived,  with  a  sensation  of 
disagreeable  surprise,  that  he  was  awake,  and  peering 
curiously  upon  him  from  below  the  half-raised  lids. 
Tlie  red  fire-light  which  gleamed  on  the  eye-balls  gave 
them  a  peculiar  and  equivocal  lustre,  which  added 
force  to  their  native  sharpness  of  expression.  Danny 
felt  the  ill  etiect  he  had  produced,  and  carried  it  off 
with  a  lit  of  yawiiiug  and  stretching,  asking  Lowry  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  drowsy  air,  if  he  meant  to  go  to 
bed  at  all. 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Lowry,  "-vhen  it's  pleasin'  to 
the  company  to  part.  There's  a  time  for  all  thiugs,  as 
they  say  in  the  Eeadin'-made-asy. " 

"Surely,  surely,"  returned  Danny  with  a  yawn. 
"Dear  knows,  den,  de  Readiu'-made-asy  time  is  come 
now,  for  'tis  a'most  mornin'." 

"I  always,  mostly,  smoke  a  drass  before  I  go  to  bed 
of  a  night,"  said  Lowry,  turning  towards  the  tire,  and 
clearing  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  by  knocking  it  gently 
against  the  bar  of  the  grate;  "I  like  to  be  smokin' an' 
talkin'  when  the  company  is  agreeable,  an'  I  see  no  ra- 
son  for  beiu'  in  a  hurry  to-night  above  all  others. 
Come,  Nelly,"  he  added>  while  he  chopped  up  a  little 
tobacco,  and  pressed  it  into  the  bowl  with  the  tip  of 
his  ftnger,  "come  here,  an'  sit  near  me,  -I  want  to  be 
tallcin'  to  you."  ' 

Saying  this,  he  took  a  half-burnt  sod  from  the  fire, 
crushed  the  bowl  into  the  burning  portion,  and  after 
offering  it  in  vain  to  Danny,  placed  it  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth.  He  then  remained  for  some  moments  with 
his  eyes  half  closed,  drawing  in  the  fire  with  his  breath, 
and  coaxing  it  with  his  finger,  until  the  vapor  flowed 
freely  through  the  narrow  tube  and  was  emitted  at  in- 
tervals, at  the  opposite  corner  of  his  mouth,  in  a  dense 
and  spiry  stream. 

"An'  what  do  you  want  to  be  saying?"  said  Nell, 
taking  her  seat  between  Lowry  and  the  lord!  "I'll  en- 
gage you  have  nothin'  to  say  to  me,  afther  all." 

"Come  a  little  nearer,"  said  Lowry,  without  chang- 
ing his  position. 

"Well,  there,  why,"  returned  Xelly,  moving  her 
chair  a  little  closer;  "will  that  do?" 

"jSTo,  it  won't.  'Tis  a  whisper  1  have  for  you.  Mis- 
ther  Mann  would  hear  me  if  I  told  it  to  you  where  you 
are." 

"Oh,  a  whisper!  Well,  now  I'm  close  enough,  any 
way,"  she  said,  placing  her  chair  in  contact  with  that 
of  Lowry. 

The  latter  took  the  pipe  fi'om  his  mouth,  and  advanced 
his  face  so  close  to  that  of  the  expectant  house-maid, 
that  she  feared  he  was  about  to  snatch  a  kiss.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  mere  curiosity  to  satisfy  herself  whether  in 
fact  he  could  possess  so  much  audacity,  that  Nelly  did 
not  avoid  that  danger  by  moving  her  head  aside;  but 
greatly  to  her  surprise,  and,  doubtless,  likewise  to  her 
satisfaction,  the  honest  man  proved  that  he  had  no  such 
in.solent  intention.  When  he  had  attained  a  convenient 
l^roximity,  he  merely  parted  his  lips  a  little,  antl  puffed 


a  whole  volume  of  smoke  into  her  eyes.  Nelly  uttered 
a  gentle  scream,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
while  Danny  and  Lowry  exchanged  a  broad  grin  of 
satisfaction. 

"Well,  Lowry,"  exclaimed  the  girl  with  much  good 
humor,  "you're  the  greatest  rogue  goin',  and  that's 
your  name  this  night. " 

Lowry  continued  to  muse  for  a  few  moments,  while 
he  ctlntiuued  the  enjoyment  of  his  pipe.  In  a  little 
time  he  once  more  took  it  from  his  lips,  puffed  forth  the 
last  whiff,  and  said:  "MistherMann,  they  may  say  this 
and  that  o'  the  world,  an'  of  poverty,  an'  riches,  an' 
humility,  an'  gentility,  an'  everythiu'  else  they  like, 
but  here's  my  word,  ever:  If  I  was  a  king  upon  a  throne 
this  minute,  an'  I  wanted  to  have  a  smoke  for  myself 
by  the  fireside,  why,  if  I  was  to  do  my  best,  what  could 
I  smoke  but  one  pen'orth  o'  tobacco  in  the  night,  afther 
all:  and  can't  I  have  that  as  it  is,  just  as  asy?  If  I  was 
to  have  a  bed  with  down  feathers  upon  it,  what  could 
I  do  more  than  sleep  there?  An'  sure  I  can  do  that  in 
the  settle-bed  above?  If  I  was  able  to  buy  the  whole 
market  out  an'  out,  what  could  I  ate  of  it  more  than  I 
did  to-night  o'  that  pork  upon  the  table?  Do  you  see, 
now,  Mr.  Mann?  do  you  see,  Nelly?  Unless  he  could 
smoke  two  pipes  of  a  night,  instead  of  one,  or  sleep 
more,  or  ate  more  without  hurt,  I  don't  say  what's  the 
advantage  a  king  has  over  a  poor  man  like  myself." 

"Ah,  sure,  you  know  that's  foolish  talk,  Lowry.  Sure 
the  king  could  buy  and  sell  you  at  the  fair  if  he  liked." 

"He  couldn't  without  the  jury,"  returned  Lowry — 
"the  judge  an'  jury  ever.  He  couldn't  lay  a  wet  linger 
on  me  without  the  jury ;  be  course  o' law.  The  round 
o'  the  world  is  as  free  to  me  as  it  is  to  him,  if  the  world 
be  round  in  airnest,  as  they  say  it  is." 

"Round,  ayeh?"  said  Nell. 

"Iss,  to  be  sure." 

Danny  Mann  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  "Is  it  the 
world  we're  walkin'  on?"  he  asked  in  some  surprise. 

"To  be  sure,  what  else?" 

"Ah,  don't  be  talkin',"  returned  Danny,  turning  his 
heiwl  away  in  ])erfect  scorn  of  the  hypothesis. 

"Faix,  I  tell  you  no  lie,"  said  Lowry;  "  'tis  printed 
in  all  the  books  in  Europe.  They  say  that  if  it  wasn't 
round,  we'd  soon  be  done  for.  We  couldn't  keep  a 
Iioult  upon  it  at  all,  only  to  go  flyiu'  through  the  ele- 
ments; the  Loi'd  save  us !" 

"Oh,  vo,  vo!"  said  Nelly;  "well,  that  bates  Ireland." 

"Sure  there's  more  says  that  it  isn't  the  sun  above  do 
be  movin'  at  all,  only  we  goin'  round  it." 

"That  the  sun  doesn't  stir?" 

"Not  a  peg," 

"Well,  now  you  may  hould  your  tongue,  after  dat." 
said  Danny,  "after  wantin'  to  take  de  eyesight  from 
us.    Sure  the  whole  world  sees  the  sun  goin'  any  way." 

"I  wouldn't  b'lieve  that,"  said  Nelly,  "if  they  were 
to  put  their  eyes  upon  sticks." 

"I  wouldn't  be  so,"  returned  Lowry;  "what  business 
would  a  poor  boy  o"  my  kind  have  goin'  again'  men 
that  are  able  to  write  books,  let  alone  readin'  'em.  But 
'tis  the  foolishness  of  the  women,"  he  continued,  fixing 
upon  Nelly  as  the  least  pugnacious  opponent,  "womeu 
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are  always  for  foolishness.  They  b'lieve  or  not  h'lieve, 
just  as  they  like  themselves.  Equal  to  Dan  Dawley's 
second  wife:  did  yon  ever  hear  o'  that  business,  Mis- 
ther  Mann  ?." 

"iSTot  as  I  know." 

"Well,  stir  up  the  fire,  Nelly,  an'  \n\t  down  a  couple 
o'  sods,  an'  I'll  tell  it  while  I  am  finishin'  my  pipe,  and 
then  we'll  all  be  off  to  bed.  Dan  Dawley  was  married 
a  second  time  to  a  very  nice  girl,  one  Jug  Minaham 
(he's  the  steward  at  Castle  Chute,  behind).  AVell, 
he  was  out  of  a  day  at  work,- an'  his  wife  was  setten' 
alone  by  the  fire,  a  few  weeks  afther  they  bein'  married 
Now  there  is  one  o'  the  stones  in  the  chimney  (as  it 
might  be  that  stone  there),  an'  it  stood  out  loose  from 
the  morthar  a  dale  beyond  the  rest.  Well,  she  sat 
lookiu'  at  it  for  a  while,  and  the  thought  come  in  her 
head,  '  If  I  had  a  child  now,' says  she, 'an'  he  was 
standin'  a-near  that  stone,  may  be  'twould  fall  out  and 
brain  him  on  me.'  An'  with  the  thought  o'  that,  slie 
began  roariu',  and  bawlin'  equal  to  anythin'  you  ever 
hear." 

"Oh,  then,  she  was  a  foolish  girl,"  said  Nelly. 

"Dear  knows,  that  was  her  name,"  said  Danny. 

"Well,  her  old  mother  heered  her  bawlin',  an'  she 
came  in  the  greatest  hurry.  'A!  what  ails  you,  Jug?' 
says  she.  So  Jug  up  an'  tould  her  thought  about  the 
stone,  an'  began  bawlin'  worse  than  ever.  An'  if  she 
did,  the  mother  joined  her,  an'  such  a  pilliiu  as  they 
raised  between  "em  was  never  known.  That  was  well 
an'  good.  Well,  Dan  was  abroad  in  the  potato-garden, 
an'  he  heard  the  work  goin'  on  in  his  house,  cryin' 
ecjual  to  a  funei'al.  'What's  this  about?'  says  Dan; 
'there's  somebody  murthered,  surely.'  So  he  made 
for  the  doore,  an'  in  he  walked,  an'  there  he  found  the 
pair  o'  ladies.  'A!  what  ails  you,  mother?'  said  he. 
Mug  will  tell  you,  agra,'  says  the  mother.  So  he  looked 
at  Jug.  'Thinkin'  I  was,'  says  she,  still  cryin', 'that 
if  the  cliild  was  born,  an' if  that  stone  there  fell  upon 
him,  'twould  brain  him  on  me.'  Well,  Dan  stood  for  a 
while  lookin'  at  her.  'If  the  sky  fell,'  says  he,  '  we'd 
catch  larks.  An'  is  that  all  that  happened  to  you  ? ' 
*  Isn't  it  enough  ?  '  says  she  again.  Well,  lie  sto])ped  a 
long  while,  thinkin'  in  his  mind,  and  tlien  he  reach- 
ed out  his  hand  to  her.  '  Well,'  says  he,  '  that's 
the  foolishest  thing  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  an' 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is;  I'll  never  take  a  day  with 
you  from  this  hour,  until  I'll  find  a  woman,'  says  he, 
'that's  foolishcr  than  yourself."  No  sooiu'i-  said  than 
done:  out  he  walked,  lavin'  'em  after  him  to  do  as 
<liey  plased.  Well,  there  was  a  long  day  before  him, 
an'  he  walked  a  dale  before  night-fall,  an'  he  didn't 
know  where  he'd 'turn  to  his  but  and  dinner.  'But 
sure  I'm  aisy  about  it,' says  he;  'sure  while  there's 
fools  of  women  in  the  ])Iace,  I'll  engage  T  need'nt 
starve.'     '  Well,  he  called  a  gorsoon  that  was  going  the 


road.  'Whose  farm-house,'  says  he,  'is  that  I  see  over 
there?'  '  It's  belongin'  to  a  widow  woman,  sir,'  said  the 
b'oy.  '  What  sort  of  a  man  was  her  husband?'  says  Dan. 
'  A  small,  dark  man,  an'  wearin'  top-boots,'  says  the  boy. 
Well  became  Dan,  he  made  for  the  house,  an'  axed  for 
the  lone  woman.  She  was  standin'  on  the  lawn  lookin' 
at  her  cows  milkin',  when  Dan  made  towards  her. 
'  Well,  where  do  you  come  from?'  says  the  widow-woman. 
'  From  Heaven,'  ma'am,  says  Dan,  makin'  a  bow.  '  From 
Heaven?'  says  she,  lookin' at  him  with  her  eyes  open. 
'  Yes^a'am,'  says  he,  '  for  a  little  start.  An'  I  seen 
your  husband  there  too,  ma'am.'  '  My  hu.sband,  inagli?'* 
says  she,  lookin'  at-  him  very  knowin'.  '  Can  you  tell 
me  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was?'  'A  small,  dark  man,' 
says  Dan,  'an"  wearin' top-boots.'  'I  give  into  you,' 
says  she,  'that's  the  man.  Come  this  way  an'  tell  me 
what  did  he  say  to  you,  or  did  he  give  any  message  to 
me?'  Well,  Dan  put  no  bounds  to  his  tongue,  just  to 
thry  her.  'He  bid  me  tell  you,"  says  he,  'that  he's  very 
badly  off  for  want  o'  victuals;  an'  he"d  like  to  have  the 
young  gray  horse  to  be  ridin"  for  himself,  an'  he'd  do  as 
much  if  you  could  send  'em  to  him.'  '  Why  then  I'll  do 
that,'  says  the  widow,  '  for  he  was  a  good  husband  to 
me  when  he  lived.  What  time  will  you  be  goin' back?' 
'  To-morrow  or  afther,'  says  Dan,  '  afther  I  see  my  peo- 
ple.' '  Well,  stay  here  to-night,'  says  she,  '  an'  I'll  give 
you  somethin'to  take  to  him  in  the  mornin'.'  Well 
became  her,  she  brought  him  in,  and  treated  him  like 
a  prince  that  night,  with  music  au'dancin';  an' in  the 
mornin'  she  had  the  gray  horse  at  the  doore  with  a  bag 
o'  Hour,  an'  a  crock  o'  butter,  an'  a  round  of  corned  beef. 
Well,  Dan  mounted  the  horse,  an' away  with  him  home 
to  his  wife.  'Well,  Jug,' says  he, 'I'll  take  with  you 
all  my  days,  for,  bad  as  you  are,  there's  more  that's 
twice  worse,  an' I  believe  if  I  went  farther 'tis  Avorse 
an' worse  I"d  be  gettin'  to  the  world's  end.'  So  he  up 
an'  told  'em  the  whole  business,  and  they  had  a  merry 
supper  that  night,  and  for  weeks  afther,  on  what  J)an 
brought  home  with  him." 

"He  was  a  rogue  for  all,"  said  Nelly,  "to  keep  the 
poor  woman's  horse  upon  her." 

"She  deserved  it,"  said  Danny,  "an'  worse.  I  never 
hear  o'  such  a  fool.  Well,  Lowry,  will  you  go  to  bed 
now  at  last?" 

The  (luestiou  was  answered  in  the  affirmative:  and 
Danny  was  at  the  same  time  )iressed  to  take  a  share  of 
the  sweets  of  the  table,  which  he  resolutely  relu.sed. 
Soon  after,  the  (uireful  Nelly,  having  made  Lowry  turn 
his  head  another  way,  ascended  by  a  ladtler  to  a  jiallet, 
on  a  loft  over  the  i)arlor:  while  Lowry  and  the  little 
lord  rolled  into  the  settle-bed  together,  the  one  to 
dream  of  breakers,  raw  onions,  whisky,  and  "Mistlier 
Hardress;"  the  other,  of  Fo.\y  Dunat's  mare,  and  the 
black  eyes  of  Syl  Carnc. 
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HOW   HAKDRESS   SPENT   HIS   TIME   "WHILE   KTELE   DALY   WAS   ASLEEP. 


All  were  now  asleep,  except  the  two  strangers,  anil 
the  silence  which  reigued  throughout  the  little  cottage 
showed  Hardress  that  no  ear  was  capable  of  detecting 
his  movements.  He  opened  his  room  door  softly, 
slipped  his  shoes  from  his  feet,  and  leaving  the  light 
burning  on  his  table,  trusted  to  the  famous  sixth  sense 
of  the  German  physiologists,  for  a  chance  ol  finding  his 
waj"  among  the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  dark.  He 
reached  the  door  without  a  stumble,  and  perceived  by 
the  light  which  streamed  through  the  keyhole  and  un- 
der the  door  of  his  friend's  apartment  that  she  still  ex- 
pected him. 

Their  meeting,  though  silent,  was  impassioned  and 
affectionate.  Hardress  inquired^  with  the  tender  and 
sedulous  attention  of  a  newly-married  man,  whether 
she  felt  any  injurious  effects  from  the  storm — whether 
she  had  changed  her  dress,  and  taken  some  refresh- 
ment— whether,  in  fine,  her  situation  was  in  any  way 
inconvenient  to  her. 

"In  no  way  at  all,  Mr.  Hardress,  as  to  any  of  these 
things  you  mention,"  she  replie<l  in  a  low  voice,  for  she 
was  fearful  of  waking  Mrs.  Frawley  in  the  next  room. 
"But  as  to  the  mind!  May  heaven  never  give  you  the 
affliction  of  spending  two  such  hours  as  I  have  done 
since  I  entered  this  room!" 

"My  life!  why  will  you  speak  so?  What  other  course 
remained  for  our  adoption?  You  know  your  father's 
temper;  he  would  as  soon  have  died  as  sanctioned  a 
private  marriage,  such  as  ours  must  be  for  some  time 
longer.  It  would  be  absolute  ruin  to  me  if  my  motiier 
knew  of  my  having  contracted  such  an  engagement 
without  consulting  her  wishes;  and  my  father,  as  I 
have  before  told  you,  will  act  exactly  as  she  desires. 
And  why,  now,  ray  love,  will  you  indulge  those  uneasy 
liumors?  Are  you  not  my  bride,  my  wife,  the  chosen 
of  my  heart,  and  the  future  partner  of  my  fortunes? 
Do  you  really  think  that  I  would  forget  my  little  angel's 
feelings  so  far  as  to  omit  anything  in  my  i)ower  that 
might  set  her  mind  at  rest?  If  you  do,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  love  you  more  than  you  imagine." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hardress!  oh,  don't  say  that  at  all,  sir," 
saiil  the  young  woman,  with  frankness  and  ready 
warmth  of  manner.  "Only  I  was  just  thinking,  an'  I 
sitting  by  the  fire,  what  a  heartbreak  it  would  be  to  my 
father,  if  any  body  put  it  into  his  head  that  the  case 
was  worse  than  it  is,"  (here  she  hung  down  her  head), 
"and  no  more  would  be  wanting  but  just  a  little  woi'd 
on  a  scrap  o"  paper  to  let  him  know  tliat  he  needn't  be 
uneasy,  and  that  he'd  know  all  in  time." 

This  suggestion  seemed  to  jar  against  the  young  gen- 
tleman's inclinations.  "If  you  wish,"  said  he,  with  a 
earnestness  of  voice,  "I  will  return  with  v.ou  to  Garry- 


owen  to-morrow,  and  have  our  marriage  made  public 
from  the  altar  of  John's  Gate  chapel.  I  have  no  object 
in  seeking  to  avoid  my  own  ruin,  greater  than  of  pre- 
venting you  from  sharing  it.  But  if  you  will  insist 
upon  running  the  hazard — hazard? — I  mean,  if  you  are 
determined  on  certainly  destroying  oxir  prospects  of 
happiness,  your  will  shall  be  dearer  to  me  than  fortune 
or  friends  either.  If  you  have  a  father  to  feel  for,  you 
will  not  forget,  my  love,  that  I  have  a  mother  whom  I 
love  as  tenderly,  and  whose  feelings  deserve  some  con- 
sideration at  my  hands." 

The  gentle  girl  seemed  affected,  but  not  hurt,  at  this 
speech.  "Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  "don't  be 
angry  with  me,  Mr.  Hai-dress.  I  know  I  have  a  very 
bad  head,  and  can't  see  into  every  thing  at  once;  but 
one  word  from  you  (and  it  needn't  be  an  angry  one 
either)  is  enough  to  open  my  eyes.  J?isigf,  do  you  say, 
Mr.  Hardress?  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  never  made  to  insist 
upon  anything.  But  when  a  tii ought,  foolish  as  it  is, 
once  comes  into  my  head,  I  long  to  speak  of  it,  to  know 
what  you  will  say,  to  know  if  it  is  wrong  or  right. 
You  wouldn't  wish  that  I  should  keep  it  from  you, 
sir?" 

"Xo,  oh,  never!    Do  not  think  of  that." 

"I  never  will  i)ractice  it  long,  any  way;  for  such 
thoughts  as  those,  if  I  were  to  hide  them,  would  kill 
me  before  a  month.  But  keep  always  near  me,  my  dear, 
dear  Mr.  Hardress,  for  though  you  showed  me  that 
tliere  is  nothing  very  criminal  in  what  I  have  done,  y"et 
when  you  leave  me  alone,  the  reasons  go  out  of  my 
head,  and  I  only  think  of  what  the  neighbors  are  say- 
ing about  me  this  day,  and  of  what  my  father  must  feel 
listening  to  them.  Don't  think,  now,  sir,  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  question  what  you  tell  me  (for  1  trust  in  jou 
next  to  Heaven),  but  if  I  am  not  so  much  to  blame,  why 
is  it  that  my  mind  is  not  at  ease  ?  The  storm,  sir — oh, 
that  storm  !  ^Yhen  the  waves  rose,  and  the  boat  rocked, 
and  the  wind  howled  about  me,  how  my  feelings 
changed  on  a  sudden !  1  strove  to  look  quiet  before  j 
you,  but  my  heart  was  leaping  for  fear  within  me.  j 
When  we  sank  down  in  the  darkness,  and  rose  in  the  j 
light,  when  the  waves  were  dash  in' in  over  the  side,  j 
and  the  .sails  were  dippin'  in  the  water,  I  thought  of  '= 
my  fathers  fireside,  and  I  was  sure  it  was  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty  hunting  the  disobedient  child  over  the 
dark  waters.  I  thought  I  never  would  walk  the  land 
agaiJi— and  how  will  it  be,  says  I,  if  the  boat  breaks 
under  us,  and  my  father  is  told  that  his  daughter  was 
washed  ashore  a  corpse,  with  a  blot  upon  her  name, 
and  no  one  living  that  can  clear  it  ?  But,  I  give  thanks 
to   Heaven!"  the  poor  girl   continued,   clasping  her 
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hands,  and  looking  upward  -with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"that  judgment  has  been  spared;  not  for  my  own 
merit,  I  am  sure,  but  for  its  own  mercy." 

"And  is  not  that  a  quieting  remembrance,  Eily?" 
said  her  husband. 

"Oh,  that  is  not  all,"  said  Eily;  "that  is  not  the 
worst.  Every  movement  that  I  make  seems  to  bring- 
down the  anger  of  Heaven,  since  I  first  thought  of  de- 
ceiving my  father.  Do  you  remember  the  morning  of 
our  marriage?"  she  added,  with  a  slight  shudder;  "I 
never  can  put  that  frightful  morning  out  of  my  mind. 
'Tis  always  before  my  eyes.  The  little  room  inside  the 
sacristy,  and  the  candles  burning  on  the  small  table, 
and  the  gray  dawn  just  breaking  through  the  window. 
We  did  not  marry  as  other  people  do,  in  their  families, 
or  in  the  open  daylight.  We  married  in  secret,  like 
criminals  in  prison,  without  preparation,  without  con- 
fession, or  communion,  or  repentance.  W^e  chose  a 
priest  that  was  disgraced  by  his  bishop  to  give  us  that 
great  sacrament  for  money.  May  Heaven  forgive  him! 
how  ^oon  and  how  suddenly  he  was  called  to  judgment 
for  that  act!" 

Hardress,  who  had  himself  been  struck  by  the  cir- 
cumstances last  alluded  to,  remained  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  earth. 

"Wliy  did  you  go  back  to  the  chapel  that  time, 
Eily,"  he  said  at  length,  "after  I  jiarted  from  you  at 
the  door?" 

"Everything  looked  bad  and  disheartening,"  said  the 
yonng  woman;  "I  was  just  going  to  lift  the  latch  of 
my  father's  door,  when  I  found  that  I  had  forgotten  the 
priest's  certificate.  I  went  back  to  the  chapel  as  fast 
as  I  could  walk.  I  passed  through  the^  sacristy  and 
into  the  little  room.  The  certificate  was  there  upon 
the  table,  the  candles  were  burning,  and  the  clergy- 
man was  sitting  upright  in  his  chair— a  dead  man!  Oh, 
I  can  no  more  tell  you  how  I  felt  that  moment  than  if 
I  was  dumb.  I  thought  that  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end,  and  that  I  had  no  more  hold  of  life  than  of  the 
wind  that  was  going  by  me.  I  ran  out  into  the  chapel 
and  strove  to  pray,  but  the  blood  was  boiling  out  at 
my  fingers'  ends.  While  I  was  on  my  knees,  I  heard 
the  people  running  to  and  fro  in  the  sacristy,  and  I 
hurried  out  of  the  chapel  for  fear  I'd  be  questioned." 

"And  did  you  go  home  at  once  ?  " 

"iSTo;  I  took  a  walk  first  to  ijuiet  my  mind  a  little, 
and  when  I  did  go  home,  I  found  my  father  was  up  and 
getting  the  breakfast  ready  befoio  mo.  Ah,  he  de- 
served a  better  daughter  than  Eily!  " 

"Come,  come,"  said  her  husband,  kindly,  "you  will 
be  a  good  daughter  to  him  yet." 

"I  Iioi>e  so,  sir,"  said  Eily,  in  a  mournful  voice. 
"There's  one  thing,  at  all  events:  he  loves  mo  very 
well,  and  whenever  1  return,  I'm  sure  of  being  easily 
forgiven." 

"And  can  you  find  no  encouragement  in  that?" 
Hardress  said,  while  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
prc^ssed  it  in  a  soothing  manner. 

"You  say  that  you  have  confidence  in  me,  and  the 
few  happy  weeks  that  we  have  counted  since  our  mar- 
riage, have  furnished  me  with  no  occasion  for  complaint 


on  that  subject.  Continue  yet  a  little  longer  to  trust 
in  your  own  Hardress,  and  the  time  will  shortly  come 
when  you  shall  find  that  it  was  noi,  bestowed  in  vain. 
Come,  now  let  me  dry  those  sweet  eyes,  while  I  tell  you 
shortly  what  my  plans  shall  be.  You  have  heard  me 
speak  of  Danny  Mann's  sister  Nan ghten,  who  lives  on 
the  side  of  the  Purple  Mountain,  in  the  Ga])  of  Dun- 
lough  (you  don't  know  those  places  now,  but  you'll  be 
enchanted  with  them  by-and-by).  She  is  a  good-natured 
creature,  though  somewhat  violent,  and  is,  moreover, 
entirgjy  at  my  command.  I  have  had  two  neat  rooms 
fitted  up  for  you  in  her  cottage,  where  you  can  have 
some  books  to  read,  a  little  garden  to  amuse  you,  and  a 
Kerry  pony  to  ride  over  the  mountains,  and  see  all  that 
is  to  be  seen  about  the  lakes.  In  the  meantime  I  will 
steal  a  visit  now  and  then  to  my  mother,  who  spends 
the  autumn  in  the  neighborhood.  She  loves  me,  I 
know,  as  well  as  I  love  her,  and  that  is  very  well.  I 
will  gradually  let  her  into  my  secret,  and  obtain  her 
forgiveness — I  am  ce'tain  she  will  not  withhold  it— and 
my  father's  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  he  has 
the  greatest  respect  for  her  opinion.  [If  Hardress  had 
not  been  Barney  Cregan's  son,  he  would  have  given 
this  respect  another  name.]  "I  shall  then  present  you 
to  my  mother— she  will  commend  your  modesty  and 
gentleness  to  my  father,  who  will  rap  out  an  exclama- 
tion on  your  beauty;  we  shall  send  for  j-,;/^/  father  and 
priest  O'Connor  to  the  hauling-home,  and  then  where 
is  the  tongues  that  shall  venture  to  wag  against  the 
fame  of  Eily  Cregan?  If  such  a  one  there  be,  it  shall 
never  sting  again,  for  I  will  cut  the  venom  out  of  it 
with  my  small-sword." 

"Hush!  hush!  sir.  Do  not  speak  so  loud,"  cried  the 
young  woman,  in  some  alarm,  "there's  one  asleep  in 
the  next  room." 

"  Who  is  it  ?    Mrs.  Frawley  ?" 

"The  fat,  good  old  woman  that  got  dinner  ready  for 
me. " 

"Never  fear  her.  She  is  a  hard-working,  diligent 
woman,  that  always  minds  the  business  she  has  in 
hand.  It  was  not  to  lie  awake  and  make  use  of  her 
ears  that  she  got  between  the  blankets.  Hark  !  there 
is  a  clearer  proof  still  that  she  is  asleep.  She  must  be 
di-caming  of  a  hunt,  she  imitates  the  horn  of  chase  so 
finely.  Well,  Eily,  be  ready  to  start  for  Ballybunion 
at  sunrise  in  the  morning.  Y'^ou  must  contrive  to  slip 
down  to  the  shore  without  being  seen  by  Lowry,  or  any 
body  else,  if  possible." 

The  creaking  of  the  bed  which  sustained  the  ponder- 
ous Mis.  Frawley,  here  startled  the  young  and  passion- 
ate, though  most  ill-sorted  i)air.  After  a  hurried  good- 
night, Hardress  returned  to  his  room  just  in  time  to 
escape  tlie  observation  of  the  good  dairy-woman,  who 
had  been  awakened  out  of  a  dream  of  i)ecks  and  keel- 
ers  and  fresh-prints  by  tlie  sound  of  voices  in  the 
stranger's  room.  On  opening  the  door,  however,  she 
was  a  little  astonished  to  observe  her  lovely  guest  in 
the  attitude  of  devotion.  Deprived  by  this  circum- 
stance, of  the  o])portunity  of  jiutting  any  awkward 
questions,  Mrs.  Frawley,  after  yawning  once  or  twice, 
and  shaking  her  shoulders  as  often,  tumbled  into  bed 
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day  or  another."  His  generosity  too  (a  quality  in 
wbifli  Mrs.  Cregan  was  Lerself  preeminent),  excited 
bis  mother's  admiration,  and  proved  indeed  that  Hard- 
ress  was  not  an  ordinary  child. 

And  yet,  he  was  not  without  the  peculiar  selfishness 
of  genius— that  selfishness  which  consists  not  in  the 
love  of  getting,  or  the  love  of  keeping — in  cupidity  or 
avarice,  but  in  a  luxurious  indulgence  of  one's  natural 
inclinations  even  to  an  effeminate  degree.  His  very 
generosity  was  a  species  of  self-seeking,  of  that  vulgar 
quality  which  looks  to  nothing  more  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  suddenly  awaked  impulse  of  compassion,  or, 
perhaps,  has  a  still  meaner  object  for  its  stimulus, — the 
gratitude  of  the  assisted  and  the  fame  of  an  o))en  hand. 
If  this  failing  were  in  Hardress,  as  in  Charles  Snrface, 
the  result  of  habitual  thoughtlessness  and  dissipation, 
it  might  challenge  a  gentler  condemnation,  and  awaken 
pity  rather  than  dislike,  but  young  Cregan  was  by  no 
means  incapable  of  appreciating  the  high  merit  of  a 
madeouhis  imagination  had  been  less  powerful;  but  due  self-government,  even  in  the  exercise  of  estimable 


again,  and  speedily  resumed  the  same  tune  upon  the 
horn  which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  Hardress. 

Eeader,  I  desire  you  not  to  think  that  this  speedy  fit 
of  devotion  was  a  manoeuvre  of  the  gentle  Eily.  The 
sin,  assviredly,  was  not  done  with  reflection.  But  if  the 
case  appears  suspicious,  go  down  upon  your  knees,  and 
pray  that  as  (alas,  the  while  !j  it  has  not  been  the  first, 
it  niay  be  the  last,  instance  iu  which  religion  shall  be 
made  subservient  to  human  and  terrestrial  purposes ! 

There  was  a  slight  feeling  of  chagrin  mingled  with 
the  happier  emotions  of  the  young  husband  as  he  pre- 
pared for  slumber.  Gifted,  as  he  was,  with  a  quick 
perception  and  keen  feeling  of  the  beautiful  and 
worthy,  the  passion  he  had  conceived  for  the  gentle 
Eily  had  been  as  sudden  as  it  was  violent.  The  humil- 
ity of  her  origin,  at  a  period  when  pride  of  birth  was 
more  considered  in  matrimonial  alliances  than  it  is  at 
present,  might,  it  is  true,  have  deterred  him  from  con- 
travening the  wishes  of  his  friends,  if  the  impression 


his  extreme  youth,  and  the  excelling  beauty  of  his 
bride,  were  two  circumstances  that  operated  powerfully 
in  tempting  him  to  overlook  all  other  counsels  than 
those  which  love  suggested.  He  thought,  neverthe- 
less, that  he  acted  towards  Eily  O'Connor  with  a  gen- 
erosity which  approached  a  species  of  magnanimity  in 
preferring  her  before  the  whole  world  and  its  opin- 
ions; and  perhaps,  too,  he  entertained  a  little  philoso- 
phical vanity  in  the  conceit  that  he  had  thus  evinced 
an  independent  reliance  on  his  own  mental  resources, 
and  shown  a  spirit  superior  to  the  ordinary  prejudices 
of  society.  He  felt,  therefore,  a  little  chagrined  at 
Eily's  apparent  slowness  iu  appreciating  so  noble  an 
etfort,  for  indeed  she  did  him  the  justice  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  higher  motive  than  the  love  of  self-adulation 
which  induced  him  to  bestow  upon  her  his  hand  and 
his  affections.  But  the  reader  is  yet  only  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Hardress,  and  those 
early  circumstances  which  fashioned  it  to  its  present 
state  of  irregular  and  imperfect  virtue ;  we  vvill,  there- 
fore, while  that  fiery  heart  lies  quenched  iu  slumber, 
employ  those  hours  of  inaction  in  a  brief  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  natural  qualities  and  acquirements 
of  our  hero. 

•  While  Hardress  Cregan  was  yet  a  child,  he  displayed 
more  symptoms  of  precocious  ability  than  might  have 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  boyhood  of  many  a  celebrated 
genius.  He  obtained,  even  iu  his  school  days,  the 
soubriquet  of  "Counsellor,"  from  his  fondness  for  dis- 
cussion, and  the  childish  eloquence  which  he  displayed 
in  maintaining  a  favorite  position.  His  father  liked 
him  for  a  certain  desperation  of  courage,  which  he  was 
apt  to  discover  on  occasions  of  very  inadequate  provo- 
cation. His  mother,  too,  doated  on  him  for  a  mother's 
own  best  reason— that  he  was  her  child.  Indulgent 
she  was,  even  to  a  ruinous  extent;  and  proud  she  was, 
when  her  sagacious  ac(iuaintances,  after  hearing  her 
relate  some  wonderful  piece  of  wit  in  little  Hardress, 
would  compress  their  lips,  shake  their  heads  with  much 
emphasis,  and  prophesy  that  "that  boy  would  shine  one 


dispositions.  He  admired  in  Kyrle  Daly  that  noble 
and  yet  unaffected  firmness  of  principle  which  led  him, 
on  many  occasions,  to  impose  a  harsh  restraint  ui)on 
his  own  feelings,  when  their  indulgence  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance witl.  his  notions  of  justice.  But  Hardress 
Cregan,  with  an  imagination  which  partook  much  more 
largely  of  tlie  national  luxuriance,  and  with  a  mind 
which  displaj-ed  at  intervals  bursts  of  energy  which 
far  surpass  the  the  reach  of  his  steady  friend,  was  yet 
the  less  estimable  character  of  the  two.  They  were, 
uevertheless,  well  calculated  for  a  lasting  friendship; 
for  Kyle  Daly  liked  and  valued  the  surpassing  talent 
of  Hardress,  and  Hardress  was  pleased  with  the  even 
temper  aiul  easy  resolution  of  his  school-fellow. 

Seldom,  indeed,  it  was,  that  esteem  formed  any  por- 
tion in  the  leading  motive  of  Hardress  Cregan's  at- 
tachments. He  liked  for  liking's  sake,  and  as  long 
only  as  his  humor  lasted.  It  required  but  a  spark  to 
set  him  all  on  tire;  but  the  flame  was  as  often  prone  to 
smoulder,  and  become  extinct,  as  it  was  hasty  to  kin- 
dle. The  reader  is  already  aware  that  he  had  formed, 
during  his  boyhood,  a  passion  for  Anne  Chute,  who 
was  then  a  mere  girl,  and  on  a  visit  at  Dinis  Cottage. 
His  mother,  who,  from  his  very  infancy,  had  arranged 
this  very  match  within  her  own  mind,  was  delighted 
to  obsei've  the  early  attachment  of  the  children,  and 
encouraged  it  by  every  means  in  her  power.  They 
studied,  played,  and  walked  together;  and  all  his  rec- 
ollections of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  those  romiuitic 
mountain  lakes  were  blended  with  the  form,  th'e  voice, 
the  look,  and  manner  of  his  childish  love.  The  long 
separation,  however,  which  ensued  when  he  was  sent  to 
school,  and  from  thence  to  college,  pi-oduced  a  total 
alteration  in  his  sentiments  ;  and  the  mortification 
which  his  pride  experienced  on  finding  himsell',  as  he 
imagined,  utterly  forgotten  by  her,  comi)letely  banish- 
ed even  tlie  wish  to  renew  their  old  familiar  life.  Still, 
however,  the  feeling  with  which  he  regarded  her  was 
one  rather  of  resentment  than  iudiflerence  ,  and  it  was 
not  without  a  secret  creeijing  of  the  heart,  that  he 
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witnessed  what  he  thought  the  successful  progress  of 
Kyrle  Daly's  attachment. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  formed  his 
present  hasty  union  with  Eily  O'Connor.  His  love  for 
her  was  deep,  sincere  and  tender.  Her  entire  and  un- 
bounded contidence,  her  extreme  beauty,  her  simplicity 
and  timid  deference  to  his  wishes,  made  a  soothing- 
compensation  to  his  heart  for  the  coldness  of  the 
haughty,  though  superior  beauty,  whose  inconstancy 
had  raised  his  indignation. 

"Yes,"  said  Hardress  to  himself,  as  he  gathered  his 
blankets  about  his  shoulders,  and  disjjosed  himself  for 
sleep.  "Her  form  and  disposition  are  perfect.  Would 
that  education  had  been  to  her  as  kind  as  nature.     Yet 


she  does  not  want  grace  nor  talent — but  that  brogue ! 
Well,  well,  the  materials  of  refinement  are  within  and 
around  her,  and  it  must  be  my  task  ana  my  delight  to 
make  the  brilliant  shine  out  that  is  yet  dark  in  the  ore. 
I  fear  Kyrle  Daly  is,  after  all,  correct  in  saying  that  I 
am  not  indilfereut  to  those  external  allurements.  [Here 
his  eyelids  droope<l.]  The  beairties  of  our  momitaiu 
residence  will  make  a  mighty  alteration  in  her  mind, 
and  my  society  will — will  gradually — beautiful — Anne 
Chute — Poll  iSTaughten— independent — " 

The  ideas  faded  on  his  imagination— a  cloud  settled 
on  his  brain— a  delicious  languor  crept  through  all  his 
limbs— he  fell  into  a  profound  repose. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 


HOAV   THE   FRIENDS   PARTED. 


"Is  Fighting  Poll  up  yet,  I  wonder?"  said  Lowry 
Lool)y,  as  he  stood  cracking  his  whip  iu  the  farm-yard, 
while  the  morning  was  just  beginning  to  break,  and  the 
dairy  jieople  were  tying  down  the  firkins  on  his  car. 
"I'd  like  to  see  her  before  I'd  go,  to  know  would  she 
have  any  commands  westwards.  There's  no  hoult  upon 
her,  to  hinder  her  speaking  of  a  Friday  whatever." 

"Is  who  up?"  exclaimed  a  shrill  voice  which  pro- 
ceeded from  tiie  grated  window  of  the  dairy.  It  was 
tliat  of  the  industrious  Mrs.  Frawley,  who,  as  early,  if 
not  as  brisk  and  sprightly,  as  the  lark,  was  already 
employed  iu  setting  her  milk  in  the  keelers. 

"Fighting  Poll  of  the  Keeks,"  replied  Lowry,  turn- 
ing toward  the  wire  grating,  through  wliich  he  beheld 
the  extensive  figure  of  the  dairy-woman,  as  neat  as  a 
bride,  employed  in  the  health-giving,  life-prolonging 
avocations. 

"Who  is  she,  why?"  said  Mrs.  Frawley. 

"Don't  you  know  the  girl  that  come  in  the  boat  with 
Mr.  Cregan,  an'  slep'  in  the  room  outside  you?" 

"Oyeh!  I  didn't  know  who  you  meant.  The  boat- 
man's handsome  little  sister?" 

"Handsome,  ayeli?" 

"Yes,  then,  handsome.  She  has  the  dawniest  little 
nose  I  think  I  ever  laid  my  two  eyes  upon." 

"VVliy  then,  'tis  a  new  story  wid'  it  for  a  nose.  For- 
merly, when  I  knew  it,  it  was  more  like  a  button  muslia- 
room  than  anytliing  else,  and  tlie  color  of  a  boiled 
carrot.  Good  raison  it  had  for  that,  as  the  publicans 
could  tell  you." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  man.  Is  it  to  drink  you  say  she 
used?" 

"A  thrifle,  I'm  tould." 

"I'jii,  then,  1  never  see  one  that  has  less  sign  of  it 
than  what  she  has." 

"She's  altered  lately,  Danny  Jlann  tells  me.     Nelly 


eroo,"  he  added,  changing  is  tone — '''' Sonohur*  to  you, 
now,  an'  get  me  a  dram,  for  it's  threatenin'  to  be  a 
moist,  foggy  morniu',  an'  I  have  a  long  road  before  me. " 

Xelly  was  occupied  in  liberating  a  whole  regiment  of 
ducks,  hens,  pouts,  chicks,  cocks,  geese  and  turkeys, 
who  all  came  quacking,  clucking,  whistling,  chirping, 
crowing,  cackling,  and  gobbling,  through  the  oi)en  fowl- 
house  door  into  the  yard,  where  they  remained  shaking 
their  wings  on  tiptoe,  stretching  their  long  necks  over 
the  little  pool,  the  surface  of  which  was  green,  and 
covered  with  feathers — apjiearing  to  cougratidate  each 
other  on  their  sudden  libei^ation,  and  seeming  evidently 
disi)osed  to  keep  all  the  conversation  to  themsehes. 

"What  is  it  you  say,  Lowry?  Choke  ye  for  ducks, 
will  ye  let  nobody  spake  but  ye'rselves?  What  is  it, 
Lowry?" 

Lowry  repeated  his  request,  making  it  more  intel- 
ligible amid  the  clamor  of  the  farm-yard,  by  using  a 
significant  gesture.  lie  imitateil  the  action  of  one  who 
fills  a  glass  and  drinks  it.  He  then  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  imitate  the 
comfort  that  would  be  i>roduce(l  about  that  region  by 
performing  in  reality  wliat  he  only  mocked  at  i)resent. 

Nelly  understood  liim  as  well  as  if  he  had  spoken 
volumes.  Commissioned  by  Mrs.  Frawley,  she  supjdied 
him  witli  a  bottle  of  spirits  and  a  glass,  with  the  use  of 
which,  let  us  do  Lowry  the  justice  to  say,  there  wasnot 
a  man  in  the  barony  better  actiuainted. 

AVhile  he  dashed  from  his  eyes  the  tears  which  were 
l)rodnced  hy  the  sharpness  of  the  stimulus,  he  heard 
f()otstei)s  behind  him,  and,  looking  round,  beheld 
Danny  the  Lord,  and  tiie  soi  i/isant  Mrs.  Naughten,  still 
i8Ti tiled  in  her  bine  cloak  and  hootl,  and  occupying  a 
retired  position  near  the  kitchen  door. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Nelly,"  said  Lowry,  witli  a 
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knowing  wink  to  the  smibrctte.  "Poll  Naughten  lives 
varj-  couviiuient  on  the  Cork  road,  or  not  far  from  it, 
an'  I  do  be  often  goin'  that  way  of  a  lonesome  night. 
I'll  make  a  friend  o'  Poll  before  she  leaves  this,  so  as 
that  shell  be  glad  to  see  me  another  time.  I'll  go  over 
and  offer  her  a  dhram.  That  I  may  be  blest  but  I 
will." 

So  saying,  and  h'ding  the  bottle  and  glass  under  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  he  moved  toward  the  formidable 
heroine  of  the  mountains  with  many  respectful  bows, 
and  a  smile  of  the  most  winning  cordiality. 

"A  fine  moist  mornin',  Mrs.  i^aughten.  I  hope  you 
feel  no  fatigue  afther  the  night,  ma'am.  Your  sarvant. 
Mister  Mann.  I  hope  .you  didn't  feel  us  in  the  yard, 
ma'am.  I  sthi'ove  to  keep  'em  quiet  o'  purpose  'Tisn't 
goen'  ye  are  so  airly,  Misther  Mann?" 

Danny,  who  felt  all  the  importance  of  directing 
Lowry  Looby's  attention  from  his  fair  charge,  could 
liud  no  means  so  eti'ectual  as  that  of  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  a  mystery,  and  admitting  him  into  a  pre- 
tended confidence.  Advancing,  therefore,  a  few  steps 
to  meet  him,  he  put  on  a  most  serious  countenance,  and 
laid  iiis  finger  warily  along  his  nose. 

"What's  the  matther?"  whispered  Lowry,  bending 
down  in  the  eagerness  of  curiosity. 

Uanny  the  Lord  repeated  the  action,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  cautionary  frown. 

"Can't  she  talk  of  a  Friday  either?"'  said  Lowry, 
much  amazed.  "I  understand,  Misther  Mann.  Trust 
me  for  the  bare  life.  A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a 
blind  horse." 

"Or  an  ass  eider,"  muttered  the  hunchback  as  he 
turned  away. 

"But,  Misther  Maun,"  cried  Lowry,  laying  liis  im- 
mense claw  upon  liis  lordship's  shoulder,  "listen  hether. 
The  mornen'  will  be  smart  enough,  and  maybe  I'd  better 
offer  her  a  dhram,  and  she  goen'  upon  the  watlier?" 

He  strode  past  the  Lord,  and  was  close  to  the  muffled 
fair  one,  when  Danny  i)ulled  him  buck  by  the  skii-t. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  before,"  said  he,  "datPoll  never 
drank?" 

"Iss,  of  a  Thursday,  you  said." 

"Or  a  Friday,  or  any  day.     Oh  den,  oh  den,  Lowry!" 

"Well,  I  meant  no  harm.  Maybe  you'd  have  no  vow 
yourself  on  the  head  of  it  any  way,  sir?"  And  he  dis- 
played the  bottle. 

"Dere  are  tree  kinds  of  oats,  Lowry,"  responded 
Danny  Mann,  as  he  twined  his  bony  fingers  fondly 
around  the  neck  of  the  bottle:  "dere  are  free  kind  of 
oats  dat  are  forbidden  to  be  tnk  as  unlawful.  Dey  are 
false  oats,  rash  oats,  and  unjust  oats.  !Now  do  you  see 
me,  Lowry,"  he  continued,  as  he  filled  his  glass,  "if  I 
made  a  vow  o'  dat  kind,  it  would  be  an  unjust  oat,  for 
it  would  be  traitin'  myself  very  bad,  a  poor  boy  dat's 
night  an'  day  at  sech  cold  work  as  mine,  an'  it  would 
be  a  rash  oat,  Lowry,  for — "  [here  he  tossed  off  the 
spirits]  "I'm  blest  but  it  wouldn't  be  long  before  I'd 
make  it  a  false  oat." 

Lowry  was  greatly  shocked  at  this  unprincipled 
speech.  "That's  a  nate  youth,"  he  said  ])rivately  to 
Xelly.     "That's  a  nice  pet,  not  judging  him.     If  that 


lad  doesn't  see  the  inside  of  the  Stone  Jug*  for  some 
bad  business  one  time  or  another,  I'll  give  you  lave  to 
say  black  is  the  white  of  my  eye.  If  the  gallows  isn't 
wrote  upon  his  face,  there's  no  mait  in  mutton.  Well, 
good  mornen'  to  you,  Nelly,  I  see  my  load  is  ready.  I 
have  everything  now,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Frawley.  Whui>, 
get  up  here,  you  old  garron  !  Good  mornen'  to  you, 
Mrs.  Naughten,  an'  a  fair  wind  after  you.  Good  morn- 
en', Misther  Mann."  He  cracked  his  whip,  tucked  the 
skirt  of  his  riding-coat  under  his  arm,  as  usual,  threw 
his  little  head  back,  and  followed  the  car  out  of  the 
yard,  singing,  in  a  pleasant,  contented  key — 

"  Dou't  you  remember  the  time  I  gave  you  my  heart, 
You  solemnly  swore  from  me  you  never  would  part  ? 
But  your  mind's  like  tho  ocean, 
^  Each  notion 

Has  now  taken  Hight, 
And  left  me  bemoaning  the  loss  of  the  red-haired  man^s  wife." 

Kyrle  Daly  and  his  young  friend  were  meanwhile 
exchanging  a  farewell  upon  the  little  gravel  plot  be- 
fore the  front  door. 

"Come,  come,  go  in  out  of  the  air,"  said  Hardress, 
"you  shall  not  come  down  to  the  shore  in  that  slight 
dress.  Remember  what  I  have  told  you,  and  sustain 
your  spirits.  Before  another  month  shall  pass,  I  pledge 
myself  to  become  master,  for  your  sake,  of  Anne 
Chute's  secret. 

"And  to  honor  it?"  said  Kyrle,  smiling  as  he  gave 
him  his  hand. 

"According  to  its  value,"  replied  Hardress,  tossing 
his  head.  "Good-bye;  I  see  Danny  Mann  and  his 
sister  coming  round,  and  we  must  not  lose  the  morning 
tide." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

It  was  one  of  those  still  and  heavy  mornings  which 
are  j)eculiar  to  the  close  of  summer  in  this  climate. 
The  surface  of  the  waters  was  perfectly  still,  and  a, 
light  wreath  of  mist  steamed  upward  from  the  centre 
of  the  channel,  so  as  to  ^■cilfrom  their  sight  the  o])po- 
site  shores  of  Clare.  This  mist,  ere  long,  became  a 
dense  and  blinding  fog,  that  lasted  until  noon,  and, 
together  with  the  breathless  calm  that  lay  upon  the 
land  and  water,  prevented  their  reaching  Ballybunion 
until  sunset.  In  one  of  those  caverns  which  are  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  cliffs  on  this  sliore,  the  traveller  may 
discern  the  remains  of  an  artificial  chamber.  It  was 
used  at  the  i^eriodof  which  we  write  as  a  kind  of  ware- 
room  for  contraband  goods;  a  species  of  traffic  which 
was  freely  engaged  in  by  nearly  all  the  middling  gen- 
try and  small  farmers  along  the  coast.  A  subterrane- 
ous passage,  faced  with  dry  stone-work,  opened  into 
the  interior  of  the  country;  and  the  cliamber  itself, 
from  constant  nse,  had  become  perfectly  dry  and  habit- 
able. In  this  place  Hardress  proi)osed  to  Eily  that 
they  shonld  remain  and  take  some  refreshment,  while 
Danny  the  Lord  was  dispatched  to  secure  a  better 
lodging  for  the  night  at  some  retired  farm-house  in  the 
neighborhood. 

A  small  canvas-built  canoe,  summoned  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  cave  by  a  whistle  from  the  lord,  was  em- 
ploj'ed  to  convey  them  from  the  pleasure-boat  into  the 
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gloomy  porcii  of  this  natural  subterrain.  Before  the 
fragile  skiff  had  glided  into  the  darkness,  Eily  turned 
lier  head  to  catch  a  parting  look  at  the  descending  sun. 
The  scene  which  met  her  gaze  would  have  appeared 
striking,  even  to  an  accustomed  eye;  and  to  one  like 
hers,  acquainted  only  with  the  smoky  splendour  of  a 
city  siinset,  it  was  grand  and  imposing  in  the  extreme. 
Before  her  lay  the  gigantic  portals  of  the  Shannon, 
through  which  the  mighty  river  glided  forth  with  a 
majestic  calmness,  to  mingle  with  the  wide  and  waveless 
ocean  that  spread  beyond  and  around  them.  On  her 
right  arose  the  clifted  shores  of  Clare,  over  which  the 
broad  ball  of  day,  although  some  minutes  hidden  from 
her  sight,  seemed  yet,  by  refraction,  to  hold  his  golden 
circlet  suspended  amid  a  broken  and  brilliant  mass  of 
vapors.  Eily  kept  her  eyes  fixed  in  admiration  on  the 
dilated  orb,  until  a  turn  in  the  cave  concealed  the  open- 
ing from  her  view,  and  she  could  only  see  the  stream  of 
light  behind,  as  it  struck  on  the  jagged  and  broken 
walls  of  the  orifice,  and  danced  ujion  the  surface  of  the 
agitated  waters. 

The  place  seemed  to  her  terrible.  The  hollow  sound 
of  the  boatman's  voice,  the  loud  plash  of  the  oars,  and 
the  rippling  of  the  waters  againstthe  vessel's  prow,  re- 
verberating through  the  vaulted  chamber,  the  inpene- 
trable  darkness  into  which  they  seemed  to  plunge  head- 
long, and  reckless  of  danger  or  impediment,  all  united, 
constituted  a  scene  so  new  to  the  simple  Eily,  that  she 
gras])ed  close  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  held  her 
breath  for  some  moments,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some 
sudden  and  terriflic  encounter.  In  a  little  time  the 
boatman  rested  on  his  oars,  snd  a  voice  from  the  inter- 
ior of  the  cave  was  heard  exclaiming  in  Irish  :  "Is  it 
himself?" 

"It  is",  said  the  boatman,  in  the  same  language. 
"Light  up  the  fire  at  once,  and  put  down  a  few  of  the 
fresh  herring.     The  lady  is  hungry." 

"You  will  join  us  for  tlie  first  time,  Eily", said  Har- 
dress,  "in  a  fisiiermijn's  supper.  Well,  Lairy,  had  you 
much  luck  last  night?" 

"Poor  enough,  masther",said  the  same  oracular  voice, 
which  Eily  now  recogniled  as  that  of  the  man  to  whose 
escort  she  had  been  entrusted  by  Lowry  Looby  on  the 
previous  evening.  "We  left  Misther  Daly's  point  as 
soon  as  ever  the  wind  fell,  and  come  down  as  far  as  Kil- 
cordaiie,  thinking  we  migjit  come  across  the  skull!  but, 
though  we  were  out  all  niglit,  we  took  only  five  hund- 
hert,  more  or  less.  A'  why  don't  you  liglit  up  the  fire, 
Phaudrigh  !  And  twasn'tthat  the  lierrings  didn't  come 
into  the  river  either,  for  wiien  tiio  moon  sliono  out  we 
saw  the  skull  to  the  westward,  making  a  curl  on  the 
waters,  as  close  an'  thick  as  if  you  throw  a  shovel-full 
of  gravel  in  a  ])oiid". 

Tlie  fire  now  blaze(l  suddenly  u]/ward,  revealing  the 
interior  of  the  apartment  before  alluded  to,  and  the 
figure  of  the  rough  old  boatmiui  and  his  boy.  Tlie  lat- 
ter was  stooping  forward  on  his  hands,  and  kindling 
the  fire  with  liis  breatii,  wliile  Larry  Kett  himself  was 
rinsing  a  small  metal  i)ot  at  tlie  water  side.  The  effect 
of  the  smoky  and  subterraneous  light  upon  uncouth 
antl   grisly  figures,  and  on   tlie  rude  excavation  itselj". 


impressed  the  timid  Eily  with  a  new  and  agitating  sen- 
sation, too  nearly  allied  to  fear  to  leave  her  mind  at 
ease. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  seated  on  a  small  keg  near 
the  fire,  while  Hardress  hurried  the  men  who  were  ]ire- 
paring  dinner.  Larry  Kett  was  not  so  proficient  in  the 
science  of  gastronomy  as  the  celebrated  Louis  of  Crock- 
ford's,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
culinary  jireparations  of  the  latter  were  ever  des- 
patched with  more  eagerness  and  satisfaction.  Eily, 
indeed,  only  eat  a  heroine's  proportion;  but  she  won- 
dered at  the  voracity  of  the  fishermen,  one  of  whom 
placing  a  raw  onion  on  an  unpeeled  potato,  swallowed 
both  at  a  mouthful,  almost  without  employing  a  single 
masticatory  action. 

Danny  Mann,  in  the  meantime,  was  occupied  in  pro- 
curing a  more  eligible  lodging  for  the  night.  He  re- 
turned when  they  had  concluded  their  unceremonious 
meal,  to  say  that  he  had  been  successful  in  procuring 
two  rooms,  in  the  house  of  "a  little  'oman  dat  kep  a 
private  bottle  between  that  an'  Beale." 

"A  private  bottle!"  exclaimed  Hardress;  "what  do 
you  mean  by  a  private  bottle?" 

"I  mean,"  replied  the  little  lord,  "dat  she  sell  as  good 
a  drop  as  if  she  paid  license  for  it;  a  ting  she  never 
was  fool  enough  to  do." 

"  Where  does  she  live  ?" 

"Close  to  de  road  above.  She  told  me — "(here  he 
di'ew  Hardress  aside)  "when  I  axed  her,  dat  Myles  of 
de  Ponies  an'  de  master,  an'  a  deal  o'  gentlemen,  went 
de  road  westwards  yesterday,  an'  dat  Phil  Naughten 
(Poll's  Phil)  was  in  Beale  waiten'  for  jou  dese  two  days 
with  the  horse  an'  jauntin-car. " 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Step  over  there  tO-night,  and 
tell  him  to  be  at  the  door  before  day-break  to-morrow 
morning.  Tell  him  I  will  double  his  fare  if  he  uses 
diligence". 

"Why,  din,  indeed,"  said  Danny,  "I'll  tell  himnotia' 
o'  de  sort.  'Twould  be  de  same  case  wit  him  still,  for 
he's  a  boy  dat  if  you  gave  him  England,  Ireland  an' 
Scotland  for  an  estate,  he'd  ax  de  Isle  o'  Man  for  a 
kitchen  garden." 

"Well,  well,  do  as  you  please  about  it,  Danny,  but 
have  him  on  the  spot.  That  fellow,"  he  continued, 
speaking  to  Eily  as  he  conducted  her  out  of  the  cavern, 
"that  fellow  is  so  impudent  sometimes,  that  nothing  but 
the  recollection  of  his  fidelity  and  tlie  honesty  of  his 
motive,  keeps  my  hand  at  rest.  He  is  my  foster-brother, 
an<l,  you  may  perceive,  with  the  exception  of  one  de- 
formity, a  well-looking  man." 

"  I  never  observed  anything  but  the  huiuli,"  said 
Eily. 

"  For  whicli,"  added  Hardress,  with  a  slight  change 
in  his  countenance,  "  he  has  to  thank  his  master." 

"  You,  Mr.  Hardress!" 

"  Even  so,  Eily.  When  we  were  both  children,  tliat 
young  fellow  was  my  constant  companion.  Familiavity 
^•odiiced  a  feeling  of  eciuality,  on  which  he  presumed 
so  far  as  to  otter  a  rudeness  to  a  little  relative  of  mine 
a  Miss  Chute,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  my  mother's.  She 
complained  to  me,  and  my  vengeance  was  suniniiiry.     I 
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n^3t  him  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  witliout 
even  the  ceremony  of  a  single  question  or  preparatory 
speech,  I  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  hurled  him  with 
desperate  force  to  the  bottom  of  the  tlight.  He  was 
unable  to  rise  as  soon  as  1  expected,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  an  injury  had  been  done  to 
the  spine,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  that 
were  employed  to  repair  it,  had  its  result  in  its  pi'esent 
deformity." 

"It  was  shocking,"  said  Eily,  with  much  simplicity 
of  feeling.     "Xo  wonder  you  should  be  kind  to  him." 

"If  1  were  a  mere  block,"  said  Hardress,  "I could  not 
be  affected  by  the  good  nature  and  kindly  feeling 
which  the  poor  fellow  showed  on  the  occasion,  and,  in- 
deed, down  to  the  present  moment.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
sole  aim  and  study  of  his  life  to  satisfy  me  that  he  en- 
tertained not  even  a  sentiment  of  regret  for  what  had 


happened,  and  his  attachment  ever  since  has  been  the 
attachment  of  the  zealot.  I  know  he  cannot  but  feel 
that  his  prospects  in  life  have  been  made  dark  and 
lonely  by  that  accident;  and  yet  he  is  congratulating 
himself,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  on  his  good 
fortune  in  being  ])rovided  with  a  constant  service,  as  if 
[poor  fellow!]  that  were  any  compensation  to  him.  i 
have  been  alarmed  to  observe  that  he  sometimes  attach- 
as  even  a  profane  importance  to  his  master's  wishes, 
and  seems  to  care  but  little  what  laws  he  may  trans- 
gress when  his  object  is  the  gratificatiou  of  my  inclina- 
tions. I  say,  I  am  alarmed  on  this  subject,  because  I 
have  taken  frequent  occasion  to  remark  that  this  injury 
to  his  spine  has  in  some  degree  afl'ected  his  head,  and 
left  him  less  able  to  discern  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
line  of  conduct  than  people  of  soixnder  minds." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


HO^V   HARDRESS   LEAR^JED   A   LITTLE   SECRET   FROM   A   DYING   HUNTSMAN. 


JiToTWiTHSTANDiNG  the  message  which  Hardress 
Cregan  sent  by  Lowry  Looby,  it  was  more  than  a  week 
before  he  visited  his  parents  at  their  Killarney  resi- 
dence. Several  days  were  occupied  in  seeing  Eily 
pleasantly  situated  in  her  wild  cottage  in  the  Gap,  and 
a  still  greater  number  in  enjoying  with  her  the  pleasures 
of  an  autumnal  sojourn  amid  these  scenes  of  mystery, 
enchantment,  and  romance.  To  a  mind  that  is  perfectly 
at  freedom,  Killarney  forms  in  itself  a  congeries  of 
Elysian  raptures;  but  to  a  fond  bride  and  bridegroom  ! 
— the  Heaven,  to  which  its  mountains  rear  their  naked 
heads  in  awful  reverence,  alone  can  furnish  a  superior 
happiness. 

After  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  beautiful 
wife,  and  assuring  her  that  his  absence  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  following  day,  Hardress  Cregan 
mounted  one  of  Phil  Xaughteu's  rough-coated  ponies, 
and  set  off  for  Dinis  Cottage.  It  is  not  situated  (as  its 
name  might  seem  to  import)  on  the  sweet  little  island 
which  is  so  called,  but  far  apart,  near  the  ruined  church 
of  Aghadoe,  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the  lower 
lake  and  the  lofty  and  wooded  Toomies. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  before  he  left  the  wild  and 
rocky  glen  in  which  was  situated  the  cottage  of  his 
bride.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  apprised  the  reader, 
the  first  time  Hardress  had  visited  the  lake  since  his 
i-eturn  from  college,  and  the  scenery  now,  to  his  ma- 
tured and  well-regulated  taste,  had  not  only  the  effect 
of  novelty,  but  it  was  likewise  invested  with  the  hal- 
lowing and  r(unantic  charm  of  youthful  association. 
The  stillness  so  characteristic  of  majesty,  which  reigned 
throughout  tiie  gigantic  labyrinth  of  mountain,  cliff, 
and  valley,  through  which  he  rode;  the  ]iarting  gleam 
of  sunshine  that  brightened  the  ever-moving  mists  on 


the  sixmmit  of  the  lofty  peaks  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded; the  solitary  appearance  of  the  many  nameless 
lakes  that  slept  in  black  repose  in  the  centre  of  the 
mighty  chasm;  the  echo  of  his  horse's  hoofs  against 
the  stony  road;  the  voice  of  a  goatherd's  boy  as  he 
drove  homeward,  from  the  summit  of  a  heath-clad 
mountain,  his  troublesome  and  adventurous  charge; 
the  lonely  twitter  of  the  kirkeeu  dhra,  or  little  water 
hen,  as  it  flew  from  I'ock  to  rock  on  the  margin  of 
the  broken  stream— these,  and  other  long-forgotten 
sights  and  sounds,  awakened  at  the  same  instant 
the  consciousness  of  present  and  the  memory  of 
past  enjoyments,  and  gradually  lifted  his  thoughts  to 
that  condition  of  calm  enthusiasm  and  fullness  of  soul 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  pleasures  of  a 
meditative  mind.  He  did  not  fail  to  recall  at  this  mo- 
ment the  memory  of  his  childish  attachment,  and  could 
not  avoid  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  unpleasing  change 
that  education  had  produced  in  the  character  of  his 
first,  though  not  his  dearest  love. 

This  feeling  became  still  more  deep  and  oppressive 
as  he  approached  the  cottage  of  his  father.  Every  ob- 
ject that  he  beheld,  the  lawn,  the  grove,  the  stream, 
the  hedge,  the  stile — all  brought  to  mind  some  sweet 
remembrance  of  his  boyhood.  The  childish  form  of 
Anne  Chute  still  seemed  to  meet  him  with  her  bright 
and  careless  smile  at  every  turn  in  the  path,  or  to  liy 
before  him  over  the  shorn  meadow,  as  of  old;  while  the 
wild  and  merry  peal  of  infant  laughter  seemed  still  to 
ring  upon  his  hearing,  "Dear  little  being!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  rode  into  the  cottage  avenue,  "the  burn- 
ing springs  of  Gluver,  I  thought,  might  sooner  have 
been  frozen  than  the  current  of  that  once  warm  and 
kindly  heart;  but,  like  those  burning  springs,  it  is  only 
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iu  the  season  of  coldness  and  neglect  that  fountain  can 
resume  its  native  warmth.  It  is  the  fervor  of  universal 
homage  and  adulation  that  strikes  it  cold  and  pulseless 
iu  its  channels." 

The  window  of  the  dining-parlor  alone  was  lighted 
up,  and  Harilress  was  informed,  in  answer  to  his  inqui- 
ries, that  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Oregan  and  Miss  Chute,  were 
gone  to  a  grand  ball  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Cregau, 
with  two  other  gentlemen,  were  drinking  in  the  dining- 
room,  and,  as  he  miglit  gatlier  from  the  tumultuous  na- 
ture of  their  conversation,  and  the  occasional  shouts  of 
ecstatic  enjoyment,  and  bursts  of  laughter  which  rang 
through  the  house,  already  pretty  far  advanced  in  the 
bacchanalian  ceremonies  of  the  night.  The  voices  he 
recognized  besides  his  father's  were  those  of  Hepton 
Connolly  and  Mr.  Creagli,  the  duellist. 

Feeling  no  inclination  to  join  the  revellers,  Hardress 
ordered  candles  in  the  drawing-room,  and  prepared  to 
spend  a  quiet  evening  by  himself.  He  had  scarcely, 
however,  taken  his  seat  on  the  straiglit-backed  sofa, 
when  his  retirement  was  invaded  by  old  Nancy,  the 
kitchen-maid,  wlio  came  to  tell  him  that  poor  Dalton,  the 
huntsman,  waS  "a'most  off,"  in  the  little  green  room, 
and  that  when  he  heard  Mr.  Hardress  had  arrived,  he 
begged  of  all  things  to  see  him  before  he'd  go.  "He 
never  was  himself  rightly,  a'ra  gal,"  said  old  Nancy, 
wiping  a  tear  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  "since  the 
masther  sold  the  hounds  and  took  to  the  cock-fight- 
ing." 

Hardress  started  up  and  followed  her.  "Poor  fel- 
low!" he  exclaimed  as  he  went  along,  "Poor  Dalton. 
And  is  that  breath,  that  wound  so  many  merry  blasts 
upon  the  mountain,  so  soon  to  be  extinguished  ?  I  re- 
member the  time  when  I  thought  a  monarch  on  his 
throne  a  less  enviable  being  than  our  stout  huntsman, 
seated  on  his  keen-eyeil  steed,  iu  his  scarlet  frock  and 
cap,  with  his  hounds,  like  painted  courtiers,  thronging 
and  baying  round  his  horse's  hoofs,  and  his  horn  hang- 
ing silent  at  hi.s  waist.  Poor  fellow  !  Every  beagle  in 
the  pack  was  his  familiar  acquaintance,  and  was  as 
jealous  of  hi  <  chirp  or  his  whistle,  as  my  cousin  Anne's 
admirers  migiit  be  of  a  smile  or  secret  whisper.  How 
often  has  he  carried  me  before  him  on  Iiis  saddle-bow, 
and  taught  me  the  true  fox-hunting  cry!  How  often  at 
evening  has  he  held  me  between  his  knees,  and  excited 
my  young  ambition  with  tales  of  Iiunts  hard  run,  and 
neck-or-notliii!g  leaps;  of  double  ditches,  cleared  by 
an  almost  miraculous  dexterity;  of  drawing,  yearning, 
challenging,  hunting  mute,  hunting  chang(^,  and  hunt- 
ing counter!  And  now  the  poor  fellow  must  wind  his 
last  reclieat,  and  carry  his  own  old  bones  to  earth  at 
length!  never  again  to  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tain lakes — never  again  beneath  the  siiadow  of  those 
immemorial  woods  that  clothe  their  lofty  shores — 

*jErc  cicrc  viroB,  Mart«mquc  acccndcru  cimtu!' 

The  fox  may  come  from  kennel,  an<l  the  red-deer  slum- 
ber on  his  layer,  for  their  mighty  enemy  is  now  himself 
at  bay." 

While  tlieso  reilections  ])asse(l  through  thi^  mind  of 
Hardress,  Old  Nancy  condu<rt(!d  him  as  far  as  the  door 
of  the  huntsman's  room,  where  he  paused  for  a  moment 


on  hearing  the  voice  of  one  singing  inside.  It  was  that 
of  the  worn-out  huntsman  himself,  who  was  humming 
over  a  few  verses  of  a  favorite  ballad.  The  lines  which 
caught  the  ear  of  Hardress  were  the  following: 

"Ah,  huntsman  dear,  I'll  be  yonr  friend, 

If  you'll  let  me  j?o  till  morninjr; 
Dout  call  your  houuds  for  one  hiUf  hour, 

Nor  neither  £onnd  your  horn; 
For  indeed  I'm  tired  from  yesterday's  hunt, 

I  can  neither  run  nor  walk  well, 
'Till  I  go  to  Eock-hiil  amongst  my  friends, 
Where  I  was  bred  and  born. 
Tally  ho  the  fox  I 
Tally  ho  the  fox  I 
Tally  ho  the  fox,  a  collauueen, 
Tally  ho  the  fox  1 
Over  hills  and  rocks, 
And  chase  him  on  till  morniDg." 

"He  cannot  be  so  very  ill,"  said  Hardress,  looking  at 
the  old  woman,  "when  his  spirits  will  permit  him  to 
sing  so  merrily." 

"Oyeh,  Heaven  help  yoti,  agra!"  replied  Nancy:  "I 
believe  if  he  was  at  death's  doore  this  moment,  he'd 
have  that  song  on  his  tongue  still. " 

"Hush!  hush!"  said  Hardress,  raising  his  hand,  "he 
is  beginning  again. " 

The  ballad  was  taken  up,  after  a  heavy  fit  of  cough- 
ing, iu  the  same  strain. 

"  I  lock'd  him  up  an' I  fed  him  well. 
An'  I  gave  him  victuals  of  all  kinds; 
But  I  declare  to  you,  sir,  when  he  got  loose. 
He  ate  a  fat  goose  in  the  morning. 
So  now  kneel  down  an'  say  yo  ur  prayers. 

For  you'll  surely  die  tliis  morning. 
'  Ah,  sir,'  says  the  fox,  '  I  never  pray. 
For  my  father  he  bred  me  a  quaker.' 
Tally  ho  the  fox! 
Tally  ho  the " 

Hardress  here  opened  the  door  and  cut  short  the 
refrain, 

The  huntsman  turned  his  face  to  the  door  as  he  heard 
the  handle  turn.  It  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  man  in 
the  very  last  stage  of  pulmoimry  consumption.  A  red 
night-cap  was  pushed  back  from  his  wasted  and  sunken 
temples,  and  a  Hush,  like  the  bloom  of  a  withered  pip- 
pin, idayed  in  the  hollow  of  his  fleshless  check. 

"Cead  millia  fealtha!  My  heart  warms  to  see  you, 
my  own  Masther  Hardress,"  exclaimed  the  huntsman, 
reaching  him  a  skeleton  hand  from  beneath  the  brown 
quilt,  "I  can  die  in  peace  now,  as  I  sec  you  again  iu 
health.  These  ten  days  back  they're  telling  me  you're 
coming  an'  coming,  until  1  began  to  think  at  last  that 
you  wouldn't  come  until  I  was  gone." 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  condition,  Dalton. 
How  did  you  get  the  attack?" 

"Out  of  a  could  I  think  I  got  it  first,  sir.  AVhen  the 
masther  sold  the  hounds— (Ah,  Masther  Hardress!  to 
think  of  his  parting  them  dogs,  an'  giving  up  that  tine, 
manly  exercise,  for  a  paltry  parcel  o'  cocks  an'  hens!) 
hut  when  he  sold  them  an'  took  to  the  cock-lighting, 
my  heart  felt  as  low  an'  as  lonesome  as  if  I  lost  all  be- 
longing to  me!  To  please  the  masther,  I  turned  my 
hand  to  the  cocks,  an'  used  to  go  every  morning  to  the 
'frounds'  kennel,  where  the  hirds  were  kept,  to  give  'em 
food  an'  water;  but  I  could  never  warm  to  the  birds. 
Ah,  what  is  a  cock-light,  Jlasther  Hardress,  in  (■omi)ar- 
son   of  a   well-rode   hunt  among   the  mountains,  with 
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your  horse  flying  under  you  like  a  fairy,  an'  the  cry  o' 
the  hounds  like  au  organ  out  before  you,  an'  the 
ground  fleeting  like  a  dream  on  all  sides  o'  you,  an',  ah! 
what's  the  use  o'  talking!"  Here  he  lay  back  on  his 
pillow  with  a  look  of  sudden  pain  and  sorrow  that  cut 
Hardress  to  the  heart. 

After  a  few  moments,  he  again  tiirned  a  ghastly 
eye  on  Hardress,  and  said  in  a  faint  voice:  "I  used  to 
go  down  by  the  lake  in  the  evening  to  hear  the  stags 
belling  in  the  wood;  an'  in  the  morning  I'd  be  up  with 
the  first  light  to  blow  a  call  on  the  top  o'  the  hill,  as  I 
used  to  do  to  comfort  the  dogs;  an'  then  I'd  miss  their 
cry,  an'  I'd  stop  listenin'  to  the  aychoes  o'  the  horn 
among  the  moutains,  till  my  heart  would  sink  as  low  as 
my  ould  boots.  An'  bad  boots  they  wor,  too;  signs  on, 
I  got  wet  in  'em;  an'  themselves  an'  the  could  morning 
air,  an'  the  want  o'  tlie  horse  exercise,  I  believe,  an' 
everything,  brought  on  this  fit.  Is  the  misthress  at 
home,  sir?"  he  added,  after  struggling  through  a  severe 
fit  of  oiypression. 

"jSTo  she  is  at  a  ball  with  Miss  Chute." 

"Good  hick  to  them  botli,  wherever  they  are.  That's 
the  wayo'  the  world.  Some  in  health,  an'  some  in  sick- 
ness; some  dancing,  and  more  dying." 

Here  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  after  cast- 
ing a  haggard  glance  around,  as  if  to  be  assured  that 
what  he  had  to  say  could  not  be  overheard,  he  leaned 
forward  towards  Hardress,  and  whispered:  "I  know 
one  in  this  house,  Masther  Hardress,  that  loves  you 
well." 

The  young  gentleman  looked  a  little  surprised. 

"Indeed  I  do,"  continued  the  dying  huntsman,  "one, 
too,  that  deserves  a  better  fortune  than  to  love  any  one 
without  a  return.  One  that  was  kind  to  me  in  my  si(!k- 
ness,  and  that  I'd  like  to  see  happy  before  I'd  leave  the 
world,  if  it  was  Heaven's  will." 

During  this  conversation,  both  speakers  liad  been 
frequently  rendered  inaudible  by  occasional  bursts  of 
laughter  and  shouts  of  bacchanalian  mirth  from  the 
dining-room.  At  this  moment,  and  before  tlie  young 
gentleman  could  select  any  mode  of  inquiry  into  the 
particulars  of  the  singular  communcation  above  men- 
tioned, the  door  was  oi^ened,  and  the  face  of  old  Nancy 
appeared,  bearing  on  its  smoke-dried  features  a  min- 
gled expression  of  perplexity  and  sorrow. 

"Dalton,  a'ra  gal !  "  she  exclaimed,  "don't  blame  me 
for  wliat  l"m  going  to  say  to  you,  for  it  is  my  tongue, 
an'  not  mj'  wish  nor  my  heart  that  si)eaks  it.  The 
masther  and  the  gentlemen  sent  me  in  to  you,  an'  bid 
me  tell  you,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  to  give  them  one 
more  fox-huntin"  screech  before  you  go." 

The  old  huntsman  fixed  his  brilliant  but  sickly  eyes 
on  tiie  messenger,  while  a  flush  tliat  might  have  been 
the  indication  of  anger  or  of  grief,  flickered  like  a  de- 
caying light  upon  his  brow.  At  length  he  said:  "An' 
did  the  masther  send  that  message  by  you,  Nancy  ?" 

"He  did,  Dalton,  indeed.  Ayeh,  the  gentlemen  must 
be  excused." 

"True  for  you,  Nancy,"  said  the  huntsman  after  a 


long  pause;  then,  raising  his  head,  with  a  smile  of 
seeming  pleasure,  he  continued:  "Why,  then,  I'm  glad 
to  see  the  masther  hasn't  forgot  the  dogs  entirely.  Go 
to  him,  Nancy,  an'  tell  him  that  I'm  glad  to  hear  that 
he  has  so  much  o'  the  sport  left  in  him  still.  And  that 
it  is  kind  father  for  him  to  have  a  feeling  for  his 
huntsman,  an' I  thank  him.  Tell  him,  Nancy,  to  send 
me  in  one  good  glass  o'  parliament  punch,  an' I'll  give 
him  such  a  cry  as  he  never  heard  in  a  cock-pit,  any 
way. " 

The  punch  was  brought,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Hardress,  drained  to  the  bottom.  The  old 
huntsman  then  sat  erect  in  the  bed,  and  letting  his 
head  back,  indulged  in  one  prolonged  "lioicks!"  tlrat 
made  the  phials  jingle  on  the  table,  and  frightened  the 
sparrows  from  their  roosts  beneath  the  thatch.  It  was 
echoed  by  the  jolly  company  in  the  dining-parlor, 
chorussed  by  a  howling  from  all  the  dogs  in  the  yard, 
and  answered  by  a  general  clamor  from  the  fowl-house. 
"Another!  another!  Hoicks!"  resounded  through  the 
house.  But  the  poor  consum])tive  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  gratify  the  revellers.  When  Hardress  looked 
down  upon  him  next,  the  pillow  appeared  dark  with 
blood,  and  the  cheek  of  the  sufferer  had  lost  even  the 
unhealthy  bloom,  that  had  so  long  masked  the  miner 
Death  in  his  work  of  snug  destruction.  A  singular 
brilliancy  fixed  itself  upon  his  eye-balls,  his  lips  were 
dragged  backward,  blue  and  cold,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  dull  and  general  pain— his  teeth but  where- 
fore linger  on  such  a  picture? — it  is  better  let  the  cur- 
tain fall. 

Hardress  Cregan  felt  less  indignation  at  this  circum- 
stance than  he  might  have  done  if  it  had  occurred  at 
the  present  day;  but  yet  \\Qwas  indignant.  He  entered 
the  dining-parlor  to  remonstrate,  with  a  frame  that 
trembled  with  passion. 

"  And  pray,  Hardress,"  said  Hepton  Connollj',  as  he 
emptied  the  ladle  into  his  glass,  and  turued  on  him  an 
eye  whose  steadiness,  to  say  tlie  least,  was  equivocal; 
"  pray,  now,  Hardress,  is  poor  Dalton  really  dead?" 

"  He  is,  sir.     I  have  already  said  it." 

"  No  ofleuce,  my  boy.  I  only  asked,  because  if  he 
be,  it  is  a  sure  sign  (here  he  sipped  his  punch  and 
winked  at  Cregan  with  the  confident  air  of  one  who  is 
about  to  say  a  right  good  thing).,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  never 
will  die  again." 

There  was  a  loud  laugh  at  Hardress,  which  confused 
him  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  discomfited  by  a  far  supe- 
rior wit.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  influence,  and  not  the 
capacity,  of  an  opponent,  renders  him  chiefly  formidable, 
and  tliat,  at  least,  a  fair  half  of  the  sum  of  human 
motive  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  vanity. 

Hardress  could  think  of  nothing  that  was  very  witty, 
to  say  in  reply,  and  as  the  occasion  hardly  warranted  a 
slap  on  the  face,  his  proud  spirit  was  compelled  tore- 
main  passive.  Unwilling,  however,  to  leave  the  com- 
l)any  while  the  laugh  continued  against  him,  he  called 
for  a  glass  and  sat  down  among  them. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

HOW  THE   GENTLEMEN    SPENT  THE   EVENING,   WHICH   PROVED   KATHER    WARMER    THAN   HARHRESS  EXPECTED. 


"Peace!"  said  Heptoa  Connolly,  with  a  face  of 
firuuken  seriousness,  "ijeace  to  the  manes  of  poor  Dal- 
ton." 

"Amen,  with  all  my  heart!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cregau, 
"although  the  cocks  are  well  rid  of  him.  But  a  better 
horseman  never  backed  a  huuter." 

"I  drink  him,  "  said  Hyland  Creagh,  "although! 
seldom  care  to  toast  a  man  who  dies  in  his  bed. " 

"That's  all  trash  and  braggery,  Creagh,"  cried  Con- 
nolly; "we'll  have  you  jet  upon  the  flat  of  your  back, 
and  roaring  for  a  priest  into  the  bargain." 

"  U'])on  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  I  am  serious,"  said 
Creagh.  "  They  may  talk  of  the  field  of  battle  and 
bloody  breaches,  forlorn  lioxies  and  hollow  squares,  and 
such  stuff,  but  what  is  the  glory  of  a  soldier  after  all! 
To  drag  through  the  fatigues  of  a  whole  campaign,  with 
its  concomitans  of  night  watches,  marches  in  marshes, 
and  bivouacs  in  rainj'^  weather,  and  with  no  brighter 
prospect  at  the  year's  end  than  that  of  making  one 
among  half  a  million  fighting  fellows  who  are  shot  on  a 
heap  like  larks;  and  even  then  you  meet,  not  hand  to 
hand,  but  cloud  to  cloud,  moving  about  in  a  flock,  and 
waiting  your  turn  to  take  your  allowance  of  cold  leatl, 
and  fill  a  pit  with  your  neighbors.  Glory!  what  glory 
is  tliere  in  figuring  in  small  types  among  a  list  of  killed 
and  wounded?  the  utmost  distinction  that  a  poor  sub. 
can  ever  hope  for.  Why,  a  coward  is  no  more  ball- 
proof  than  a  gallant  fellow,  and  both  may  often  shine 
together  u])on  the  same  list.  No — my  ambition  should 
have  a  higher  aim.  While  I  live,  let  my  life  be  that 
of  a  fearless  fellow;  and  when  I  die,  let  my  epitaph  be 
found  in  a  handsome  paragraph,  under  the  head  of 
'  Domestic  Intelligence,'  in  the  county  journal.  '■Affair 
of  Jloiwr. — Yesterday  morning  at  five  o'clock — meeting 
took  place — Hyland  Creagh,  Escjuire,  attended  by 
Blank,  Esquire— and  Captain  Blank,  attended  by  Blanks 
Esfjuire— regret  to  state — Mr.  Creagh — third  fire— mor- 
tally wounded — borne  to  tlie  ground.  The  affair,  we 
understand,  originated  in  a  dispute  respecting  a  lovely 
and  acconqilislied  young  lady,  celebrated  as  a  reigning 
toast  in  that  ([uarter. '  " 

"Anil  grand-niece,  we  nnderstiiiid,"  added  Ilardress, 
laugliing,  "to  the  uidiappy  gentleman  whose  fate  we 
]);iv(^  just  recorded." 

Tlun-e  was  a  laugh  at  Creagh. 

"Nay,  my  young  friend,"  he  said  adjusting  his  ruffies 
with  the  air  of  aCh(^sterH(^!d,  "the  jourinil  that  sliall 
mention  that  circumstance  must  be  dated  many  years 
hence. 


"Adad,  not  so  far  ofl" neither,  Creagh,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Cregan,  "and  if  you  were  to  go  out  to-morrow  morning, 
I  should  not  like  to  see  you  go  posting  to  the  Devil 
upon  such  a  mission  as  that." 

"Talking  of  tbe  Devil,"  said  Hepton  Connolly,  "did 
you  hear  Creagh,  that  the  priest  is  to  have  us  all  upon 
the  altar  next  Sunday,  on  account  of  that  little  squib 
we  had  in  the  mountains  the  day  of  the  races?" 

"It  may  be",  said  Creagh,  with  a  supercilious  smile; 
'"''mats  ce  n' est  pas  mon  affaire.  I  have  not  the  honor  to 
belong  to  his  communion." 

"Oh,"  cried  Mr.  Cregan,  "true  enough.  You  belong 
to  the  genteel  religion." 

"There  you  have  the  whip  hand  of  me,"  said  C'ui- 
nolly.  "for  I  am  a  Papist.  Well,  Creagh,  not  meaning 
to  impugn  your  gallantry  now,  I  say  this  :  a  Papist,  to 
fight  a  duel,  requires  and  possesses  the  courage  of  a 
Protestant  ten  times  over. " 

"Pray,  will  you  oblige  me  with  a  reason  for  that  plea- 
sant speech?" 

"'Tis  as  clear  as  this  glass.  A  Protestant  is  allowed 
s  wide  discretionary  range  on  most  ethical,  as  well  as 
theological,  points  of  opinion.  A  poor  Papist  has  none. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fifth  session  (I  have 
it  from  the  bishop),  excommunicates  all  duellists,  and 
calls  the  jiractice  an  invention  of  the  Devil.  And  what 
can  I  say  against  it?  I  know  something  of  the  conunon 
law,  and  the  rights  of  things,  persons,  and  so  forth,  but 
tlie  canonical  code  to  me  is  a  fountain  sealed.  'Tis 
something  deei)er  than  a  cause  before  the  petty  ses- 
sions. 'Tis  easier  to  come  at  Blackstone,  or  even  Coke 
upon  Littleton  himself,  tlian  at  Manochius  or  Saint  Au- 
gustine". 

"Well,  but  how  you  run  on!  You  were  talking  about 
the  courage  of  a  Protestant  and  Catholic." 

"1  say  a  Papist  must  be  a  braver  man,  for,  in  addition 
to  his  chance  of  being  shot  through  the  brains  on  a 
frosty  morning  in  this  world  (a  cool  prospect),  it  is  no 
joke  to  be  damned  everlastingly  in  the  next." 

"That  never  struck  me  before,"  exclaimed  Creagh. 

"And  if  it  had,"  said  Creagii,  "I  confess  I  do  not  see 
what  great  disadvantage  the  reflection  could  liave  pro- 
duced to  our  friend  Connolly,  for  he  know  that,  wliether 
he  was  to  be  shot  yesterday  in  a  duel,  or  physicked  out 
of  the  world  twenty  years  hence,  that  little  matter  of 
^le  other  life  will  be  arranged  in  ])recisely  the  same 
manner." 

"  As  much  as  to  say,"  rei)lied  Connolly,  "  tliat  now 
or  then  the  Devil  is  sure  of  his  bargain." 
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"  My  idea  precisely,  but  infinitely  better  exijressed." 
"  Very  good  Creagii.     I  suppose  it  was  out  of  a  filial 
affection  for  the  sooty  old  gentleman  you  took  so  much 
l>ains  to  send  me  to  him  the  other  morning." 

"  You  placed  your  honor  in  ray  hands,  and  I  would 
have  seen  j^ou  raked  fore  and  aft  fifty  times,  rather  than 
let  the  pledge  be  tarnished.  If  you  do  go  to  the  Devil, 
it  was  my  business  to  see  that  j'ou  met  him  with  clean 
hands." 

"  I  feel  indebted  to  you,  Creagh." 
"  I  have  seen  a  dozen  shots  exchanged  on  a  lighter 
quarrel.  I  was  present  myself  at  a  duel  between  Hick- 
man and  Leake,  on  a  somewhat  similar  dispute.  They 
fired  fourteen  shots  each,  and  when  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  actually  remained  on  the  ground  until 
the  seconds  could  fetch  a  new  sujiply  from  the  nearest 
market  town." 

"z\.ud  what  use  did  they  make  of  it  when  it 
came  ?" 

"Give  me  time,  and  you  shall  hear.  'Twas  Hick- 
man's fire,  and  he  put  his  lead  an  inch  above  Leake's 
right  hip  (as  pretty  a  shot  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life;. 
Leake  was  not  killed  though,  and  he  stood  to  his  ground 
like  a  man.  I  never  will  forget  the  ghastly  look  he 
gave  me  (I  was  his  second),  when  he  asked  whether  the 
laws  of  the  duello  would  allow  a  wounded  man  a  chair. 
1  was  confident  they  did,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  feet 
upon  the  sod,  and  I  said  so.  Well,  tlie  chair  was 
brought.  He  took  his  seat  somewhat  in  this  maimer, 
grasping  the  orifice  of  the  wound  closely  with  his  dis- 
engaged hand.  (Here  the  speaker  moved  his  chair 
some  feet  from  the  table,  in  order  to  enact  the  scene 
with  greater  freedom.)  There  was  a  fatal  steadiness  in 
every  motion.  I  saw  Hickman's  eye  wink,  and  not 
without  a  cause.  It  winked  again,  and  never  opened 
after.  The  roof  of  his  skull  was  literally  blown 
away." 

"And  the  other  fellow  ?" 

"The  other  gentleman  fell  from  his  chair  a  corpse  at 
tlie  same  moment,  after  uttering  a  sentiment  of  savage 
satisl'action,  too  horrible,  too  blasphemous  to  think  of, 
much  less  to  repeat." 

"They  were  a  murderous  pair  of  ruffians,"  said 
Hardress,  "and  ought  to  have  been  impaled  upon  a 
cross-road." 

"One  of  them,"  observed  Hyland  Creagh,  sipping 
his  punch,  "one  of  them  was  a  cousin  of  mine." 

"Uh!  and,  therefore,  utterly  blameless,  of  course," 
said  Hardress,  with  an  ironical  laugh. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Creagh.  "I  confess  I  think  it 
a  hard  word  to  apply  to  a  gentleman  who  is  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  die  in  defence  of  his  honor." 

"Honor!"  exclaimed  Hardress,  with  indignant  zeal 
(for  though  he  was  no  great  devotee,  he  had  yet  some 
gleams  of  a  half-religious  virtue  shining  through  his 
character).  "Call  you  that  honor?  I  say  a  duellist  is 
a  murderer,  and  worthy  of  the  gallows,  and  I  will  prove 
it.  The  question  lies  in  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
mode  of  reparation.  That  cannot  be  a  just  one  which 
subjects  the  aggressor  and  aggrieved  to  precisely  the 
same  punishment.    If  the  duellist  be  the  injured  party, 


he  is  a  suicide ;  and  if  the  inflicter  of  the  wrong,  he  is  a 
murderer. " 

"Aye,  Hardress,"  said  his  father;  "but  there  are 
cases- " 

'Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir.  Fine,  delicate, 
thin-spun  modes  of  insult,  that  draw  on  heavier  as 
saults,  and  leave  both  parties  laboring  under  the  sense 
of  injury.  But  they  are  murderers  still.  If  I  filled  a 
seat  in  the  legislature,  do  you  think  I  would  give  my 
voice  in  favor  of  a  law  that  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
call  a  man  a  scoundrel  in  punishment?  And  shall  I 
dare  to  inflict  with  my  own  hand  in  the  streets  that 
which  I  would  shudder  to  see  committed  by  the  hang- 
man?" 

"But  if  public  war  be  justifiable,"  said  Connolly, 
"why  should  not  private?"* 

"Aye,"  exclaimed  Hardress,  "I  see  you  have  got 
that  aphorism  of  Johnson's,  the  fat  moralist,  to  sup- 
port j'ou;  but  I  say  shame  upon  the  recreant,  for  as 
mean  and  guilty  a  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  world  as  ever  parasite  betrayed.  I  stigmatize  it  as 
a  wilful  sin,  for  how  can  I  esteem  the  author  of  Kasselas 
a  fool?" 

"Very  hardly,"  said  Creagh;  "and  pray  what  is  your 
counter-argument?  " 

"This:  public  war  is  never  (when  justifiable)  a  quar- 
rel for  sounds  and  conventual  notions  of  honor;  public 
war  is  at  best  a  social  evil,  and  cannot  be  embraced 
without  the  full  concurrence  of  society,  expressed  by 
its  constituted  authorities,  and  obtained  only  in  obedi- 
ence to  tlie  necessity  of  the  case.  But  to  private  war 
society  has  given  no  formal  sanction,  nor  does  it  derive 
any  advantage  from  the  practice." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Creagh,  "you  have  some  very 
curious  ideas." 

"Well,  Hardress,"  exclaimed  Connolly,  "if  you  have 
a  mind  to  carry  those  notions  into  practice,  I  should 
recommend  you  to  try  it  in  some  other  country  besides 
Ireland;  you  will  never  go  through  with  it  in  this." 

"In  every  company,  and  on  every  soil,"  said  Hard- 
ress, "I  will  avow  my  sentiments.  I  never  will  fight  a 
duel,  and  I  will  proclaim  my  ijurpose  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  duellists  on  Earth." 

"But  society,  .young  gentleman " 

"I  bid  society  defiance — at  least  that  reckless,  god- 
less, heartless  ci'ew,  to  whom  you  wrongfully  apply  the 
term.  The  greater  portion  of  those  who  bow  down 
before  this  bloody  error,  is  composed  of  slaves  and 
cowards,  who  are  afraid  to  make  their  own  conviction 
the  guide  of  their  conduct — 

'Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage.'  " 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Creagh,  "I  had  rather  shoot  a  man 
for  doubting  my  word,  than  for  taking  my  i)urse." 

"Because  you  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer,"  exclaimed 
Hardress.  "Who  but  the  great  father  of  all  injustice 
would  say  that  he  deserved  to  be  shot  for  calling  you  a 
(it  is  an  unpleasant  word,  to  be  sure) — a  liar?" 

"But  he  does  more;  he  actually  does  strike  at  my  life 

*  I  am  sorry  the  author  of  Guy  Mannering  should  have  thought  proper  to  adopt 
the  same  mode  of  reasoning.  Will  posterity  remove  that  bar-sinister  from  his 
literary  escutcheon? 
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and  property,  for  I  lose  both  friends  and  fair  repute,  if 
I  snfter  such  au  insult  to  pass  unnoticed." 

In  answer  to  this  plea,  Hardress  made  a  speech,  of 
which  (as  the  newspapers  say)  we  regret  that  our  space 
does  not  allow  us  to  offer  more  than  a  mere  outline.  He 
contended  that  no  conseiiuences  could  justify  a  man  in 
sacrificing  his  own  persuasion  of  what  was  right  to  the 
error  of  his  friends.  The  more  general  this  ei'ror  was, 
the  more  criminal  it  became  to  increase  the  number  of 
its  victims.  The  question  was  not,  whether  society 
would  disown  or  receive  the  passive  gentleman,  but 
"whether  society  was  in  the  wrong  or  in  the  right;  and 
if  the  former,  then  he  was  bound  to  adopt  the  cause  of 
justice  at  every  hazard.  He  drew  the  usual  distinction 
between  moral  and  animal  courage,  and  painted  with 
force  and  feeling  the  heroism  of  a  brave  man  encoun- 
tering alone  the  torrent  of  general  opinion,  and  taking 
more  wounds  upon  his  spirit  than  ever  Horatius  Oocles 
risked  upon  -his  person.  He  quoted  the  celebrated 
passage  of  the  faithful  seraph  in  Milton,  alluded  to  the 
Athenian  manners,  and  told  the  well-known  story  of 
Lucian  Auacliarsis,  all  which  tended  considerably  more 
to  exhaust  the  patience  than  to  convince  the  uuder- 
standiijg  of  his  hearers. 

"Finally,"  said  he,  "I  denounce  the  system  of  pri- 
vate war,  because  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  barbarous 
pride.  It  was  a  barbarous  pride  that  first  suggested 
the  expedient,  and  it  is  an  intolerable  i)ride  that  still 
sustains  it.  Talk  of  public  war!  The  world  could  not 
exist,  if  nation  were  to  take  up  the  sword  agtiinst  na- 
tion upon  a  point  of  honor,  such  as  will  call  out  for 
blood  between  man  and  man.  The  very  word  means 
l)ri(le.  It  is  a  measureless,  bloody  pride,  that  demands 
a  reparation  so  excessive  for  every  slight  offence. 
Take  any  single  quarrel  of  them  all,  and  dissect  its 
motive,  and  you  will  find  every  portion  of  it  stained 
with  pride,  the  child  of  selfishness — pride,  the  sin  of 
the  first  Devil — pride,  tlie  poor,  pitiful  creature  of 
folly  and  ignorance — pride,  the " 

"Oh,  trash  and  stuff,  man,"  exclaimed  Connolly,  los- 
ing patience;  "if  you  are  going  to  preach  a  sermon, 
choose  anotlier  time  for  it.  Come,  Creagh,  send  the 
bowl  this  way,  and  let  us  drink.  Here,  young  gentle- 
man, stop  your  spouting,  and  give  us  a  toast.  You'll 
make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Hardress,  if  you  talk  in  that 
manner  among  gentlemen." 

Witliout  making  any  answer  to  this  speech  (which, 
however,  he  felt  a  little  difficulty  in  digesting),  Hardress 
proi)osed  the  health  and  future  fame  of  young  Kyrle 
Ualy. 

"\\'ith  all  my  heart,"  excli'iimed  both  his  father  and 
Connolly. 

"I'll  not  drink  it,"  said  Creagh,  putting  from  him  his 
glass. 

Hardress  was  just  as  proud  (to  borrow  his  own  sim- 
ile) as  Lucifer  himself,  and,  probably,  it  was  on  tliis  ac- 
count he  lield  the  quality  so  chea]).  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, likewise,  that  his  ambitious  love  of  singularity 
formed  but  too  considerable  a  part  of  his  motive  in  the 
line  of  argument  which  lie  had  followed  up;  anil  he 
was  by  no  means  jirepared  to  perform  (he  heroic  i)art 


which  he  had  described  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 
Least  of  all  could  he  be  expected  to  do  so  at  the  pre- 
sent moment;  for  while  he  was  speaking  he  had  also 
been  drinking,  and  the  warmth  of  dispute,  increased 
by  the  excitement  of  strong  drink,  left  his  reason  still 
less  at  freedom  than  it  might  have  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  an  ordinary  passion.  He  insisted  upon 
Creagh 's  drinking  his  toast. 

"I  shall  not  drink  it,"  said  Creagh;  "I  consider  him 
as  an  impertinent  puppy." 

"He  is  my  friend,"  said  Hardress. 

"Oh,  then,  of  course,"  said  Fireball  with  an  ironical 
smile,  evidently  intended  as  a  retort,  "he  is  utterly 
blameless." 

To  use  a  vulgar  but  forcible  expression,  the  blood  of 
Hardress  was  now  completely  up.  He  set  his  teeth  for 
a  moment,  and  then  discharged  the  contents  of  his  own 
glass  at  the  face  of  the  offender.  The  fire-eater,  who, 
from  long  experience,  was  able  to  anticipate  this  pro- 
ceeding, evaded  by  a  rapid  motion  the  degrading  mis- 
sile, and  then  quietly  resuming  his  seat,  "Be  prepared, 
sii-,"  he  said,  "to  answer  this  in  the  morning." 

"I  am  ready  now,"  exclaimed  Hardress.  "Connolly, 
lend  me  your  sword,  and  be  my  friend.  Father,  do  you 
second  that  gentleman,  and  you  will  oblige  me." 

Mr.  Baruaby  Cregan  rose  to  interfere;  but  in  doing 
so,  he  betrayed  a  secret  which  had  till  that  moment  lain 
with  himself;  he  was  the  first  who  fell. 

"iSTo,  no  swords,"  said  Connolly;  "there  are  a  jtretty 
pair  of  pistols  over  the  chimney-piece.  Let  them  de- 
cide the  quarrel." 

It  was  so  agreed.  Hardress  and  Creagh  took  their 
places  in  the  two  corners  oi  the  room,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  both  were  to  approach  step  by  step,  and 
fire  when  tley  pleased.  Hepton  Connolly  took  his 
place  out  of  harm's  way  in  a  distant  corner,  while  Cre- 
gan crept  along  the  floor,  muttering  in  au  indistinct 
tone:  "Drunk?  aye,  but  not  dead  drunk.  1  call  no  man 
dead  drunk  while  he  lies  on  the  high  road,  with  sense 
enougli  to  roll  out  of  the'  way  when  a  carriage  is  driv- 
ing towards  him." 

Hardress  tired  after  having  made  two  paces.  Creagh, 
who  was  uidiurt,  reserved  his  shot  until  lie  i)ut  the  pis- 
tol up  to  the  head  of  his  opponent.  Hardress  never 
llinclied,  although  he  really  believed  that  Creagh  was 
about  to  shoot  him. 

"Come,"  said  he  loudly,  "fire  your  shot,  and  have 
done  with  it.  1  would  have  met  you  at  the  end  of  a 
liandkerchief  upon  my  friend's  quarrel." 

Ilyland  Creagh,  after  enjoying  for  a  moment  the  ad- 
vantage lie  possessed,  uncocked  his  pistol,  and  laid  it 
on  the  table. 

"Hardress,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  brave  fellow.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  wrong.  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  am  ready 
to  drink  your  toast." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Hardress,  with  a  laugh,  "if  that  Iw 
the  case,  I  cannot,  of  course,  tliink  of  pursuing  the  af- 
Htnir  any  further."  And  he  reached  his  hand  to  liis  oj). 
jxment  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  exercising  rather 
than  receiving  a  kindness. 

The  company  once  more  resumed  their  jtlaces  at  the 
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table  somewhat  sobered  by  this  incident,  which,  though 
not  unusual  at  the  period,  was  yet  calculated  to  excite 
a  little  serious  feeling.  It  was  not  long,  liowever,  be- 
fore they  made  amends  for  what  was  lost  in  the  way  of 
intoxication.  The  immense  blue  jug,  which  stood  in- 
side the  fender,  was  replenished  to  the  brim,  and  the 
bowl  flew  round  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Creagh  told 
stories  of  the  Hell-tire  Club  in  the  sweating  and  pink- 
ing days.  Connolly  overflowed  with  anecdotes  of  at- 
torneys outdone,  of  plates  well  won,  of  bailiffs  maimed 
and  beaten;  and  Cregan,  whose  tongue  was  the  last 
member  of  his  frame  that  became  accessory  to  the  sin 
of  intoxication,  filled  up  his  share  in  the  conversation 
with  accounts  of  cocks  and  of  ghosts,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  which  last  he  was  a  firm  though  not  a  fearful 
believer.  Hardress  remained  with  tbe  company  until 
the  sound  of  a  vehicle  drawing  up  at  the  hall-door  an- 
nounced the  return  of  his  mother  and  cousin.  He  then 
left  the  room  and  hurried  to  his  own  apartment,  in 
order  to  avoid  meeting  them  under  circumstances  which 
he  well  supposed  were  not  calculated  to  create  any  im- 
pression in  his  own  favor. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  habits  of  the  period 
than  by  transcribing  an  observation  made  in  Mr.  Cre- 
gan's  kitchen  at  the  moment  of  the  dispute  above  de- 
tailed. Old  Nancy  was  preparing  the  mould  candles 
for  poor  Dalton's  wake,  when  she  heard  the  shot  fired 
in  the  dining-parlor. 


"Run  into  the  gentlemen,  Mike,  eroo,"  she  ex- 
claimed, without  even  laying  aside  the  candle,  which 
she  was  paring  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  the 
socket  more  exactly.  "I  lay  my  life  the  gentlemen  are 
fighting  2^ jewel." 

"It  can't  be  ^  jewel"  said  Mike,  the  servant-boy,  who 
was  courting  slumber  in  a  low  chair  before  the  blazing 
fire.  "It  can't  be  a  jewel.;  when  there  was  only  one 
shot." 

"But  it  isn't  far  from  'em,  I'll  be  bail,  till  they'll  fire 
another,  if  they  do  not  be  hindered;  for 'tis  shot  for 
shot  with  'em.     Eun  in,  eroo." 

The  servant-boy  stretched  his  limbs  out  lazily,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes.  "Well,"  said  he,  "fair  play  all  the 
world  over.  If  one  filled,  you  wouldn't  have  the  other 
put  up  with  it,  without  havin'  his  fair  revinge?" 

"But  maybe  one  of 'em  is  kilt  already!  "  observed 
Nancy. 

"E'then,  d'ye  hear  this  ?  Sure  you  know  well,  that 
if  there  was  anybody  shot,  the  master  would  ring  the 
bell." 

This  observation  was  conclusive.  Old  Nancy  pro- 
ceeded with  her  gloomy  toil  in  silence,  and  the  persua- 
sive Mike,  letting  his  head  hang  back  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  crossing  his  hands  upon  his  lap,  slept 
soundly  on,  undisturbed  by  any  idle  conjectures  on  the 
cause  of  the  noise  which  they  had  heard. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


HOW  HAEDRESS  MET  AN  OLD  FRIEND  AND  MADE  A  NEW  ONE. 


Fancy  restored  the  dreaming  Hardress  to  the  society 
of  his  beloved  Eily.  He  sat  by  her  side  once  more, 
quieting,  with  the  caresses  of  a  boyish  fondness,  her 
still  recurring  anxieties,  and  comforting  her  apprehen- 
sions by  endeavoring  to  make  her  share  his  own  steady 
anticipation  of  his  mother's  favor  and  forgiveness. 
This  hope,  on  his  own  part,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
was  much  stronger  in  his  sleeping  than  his  waking  mo- 
ments; for  it  was  extraordinary  how  diflerent  his  feel- 
ing on  that  subject  became  after  he  had  reached  his 
home,  and  when  the  moment  of  disclosure  drew  near. 
His  extreme  youth,  all  ruined  as  he  was  by  over-indul- 
gence, made  him  regard  his  mother  with  a  degree  of 
reverence  that  approached  to  fear;  and  as  he  seldom 
loved  to  submit  when  once  aroused  to  contest,  so  he 
was  usually  careful  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  hereditary  perseverance. 
The  influence  of  his  parent,  however,  consisted  not  so 
much  in  her  parental  authority,  as  in  tiie  mastery 
which  she  held  over  his  filial  afl'ections,  which 
partook  of  the  intensity  that  distingnislied  his  en- 
tire character.  Mrs.  Cregan  governed  both  her  hus- 
band and  her  son;  but  the  means  which  she  employed 


in  moulding  each  to  her  own  wishes,  were  widely 
different.  In  her  arguments  with  the  former  it  was  her 
usual  practice  to  begin  with  an  entreaty  and  end  with 
a  command.  On  the  contrary,  when  she  sought  to  work 
upon  the  inclinations  of  Hardress,  she  opened  with  a 
command  and  closed  with  an  entreatj'.  It  was,  indeed, 
as  Hardress  had  frequently  experienced,  a  difficult 
task  to  withstand  her  instances,  when  she  had  recourse 
to  the  latter  expedient.  Mrs.  Cregan  possessed  all  the 
national  warmth  of  temperament  and  liveliness  of  feel- 
ing. Like  all  naturally  generous  people,  whose  virtue 
is  rather  the  oft'spring  of  a  kindly  heart  than  a  well  re- 
gulated understanding,  Mrs.  Cretan  was  not  more 
boundless  in  her  bounty,  than  in  her  exaction  of  grati- 
tude. Slie  not  only  looked  for  gratitude  from  those 
whom  she  had  obliged,  but  was  so  exhorbitant  as  to  im- 
agine that  all  those  likewise,  whom  slie  really  wished 
to  serve,  should  return  her  an  equal  degree  of  kind- 
ness, and  actually  evince  as  lively  a  sense  of  obligation 
as  if  her  wishes  in  their  favor  had  been  deeds.  Alas! 
in  this  selfish  world  we  are  told  that  real  benefits  arc 
frequently  forgotten  by  the  receiver,  and  sometimes 
repaid  by  cold  nnkiudness  or  monstrous  hostility.      It 
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no  wonder,  then,  that  Mrs.   Cregan   should    have '  should  be  inverted  for  my  sake.      But  I  have  a  ques- 


somotimes  found  people  slow  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  lier  vain  desires. 

While  Hardress  was  still  murmuring-  some  sentiment 
of  i)assionate  admiration  in  the  ear  of  his  visionary 
bride,  he  was  awakened  by  the  pressui'e  of  a  light  fiu- 
gi'A-  on  iiis  shoulder.  He  looked  up  and  beheld  a  lady 
in  a  broad-leafeil  beaver  liat  and  ball  dress,  standing  by 
his  bed-side,  and  smiling  down  upon  him  with  an  air  of 
affection  and  reproof.  Her  countenance,  tliough  it  had 
already  acquired,  in  a  slight  degree,  that  darkness  of 
outline  which  marlcs  the  approach  of  the  first  matro- 
nal years,  was  striking,  and  even  beautiful  in  its 
cliaracter.  The  forehead  was  high  and  commanding, 
the  eye  of  a  dark  hazel,  well  opened,  and  tender  and 
rapid  in  its  expression.  The  entire  face  had  that 
length  of  feature  which  painters  employ  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  tragic  muse,  and  the  character  of  the 
individual  ha<l  given  to  this  natural  conformation  a 
depth  of  feeling  which  was  calculated  to  make  a  strong 
and  even  a  gloomy  im])ression  on  the  imagination  of 
the  beholder.  Her  person  likewise  partook  of  this  im- 
posing character,  and  was  displayed  to  some  advantage 
by  her  dress,  the  richness  of  which  was  perfectly  adap- 
ted to  Uer  lofty  and  regal  air.  It  consisted  of  a  beau- 
tiful poplin,  a  stomacher  set  off  with  smnll  brilliants, 
and  a  rich  figured  silk  i)etticoat,  which  was  fully  dis- 
played in  front.  The  skirt  of  the  gown  parted  and  fell 
back  from  either  side,  while  a  small  hoop  occupying  the 
position  of  the  modern  Vestris,  imparted  to  this  inter- 
esting portion  of ,  the  figure  a  degree  of  fashionable 
slimness  and  elegiince.  An  amber  necklace,  some  enor- 
mous brooches  and  rings  containing  locks  of  hair,  the 
bequests  of  three  preceding  generations,  comjileted  the 
decorations  of  the  i)erson. 

"You  are  a  pretty  truant,"  she  said,  "to  absent  your- 
self for  a  whole  fortnight  together,  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  I  had  brought  a  charming  friend  to  make  your 
ac(|uaintance.  Yon  are  a  ])retty  truant.  And  immedi- 
ately on  your  return,  instead  of  showing  any  afl'ection- 
ate  anxiety  to  compensate  for  your  inattention,  you  run 
ott  to  your  sleei)ing-chamber  and  oblige  your  foolish 
mother  to  coinn  and  seek  you." 

"My  trim,  mother,  would  have  hardly  become  3'our 
drawing-room." 

"Or  looked  to  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  my  lovely 
visitor?" 

"  Ui)()u  my  word,  mother,  I  had  not  a  thought  of  her. 
I  should  feel  as  little  inclined  to  appear  wanting  in  re- 
spect to  you,  as  to  any  visitor  to  whom  yon  could  in- 
troduce me." 

"ltesi)ect!"  ecdioed  Mrs.  Cregan,  while  she  lai<l  the 
light  away  on  her  dressing  table  (in  sncli  a  jiosition 
that  it  would  shine  full  and  bright  ujjon  her  son),  and 
took  a  chair  near  his  bedside.  "Resjiect  is  fond  of  go- 
ing  well-dressed,  I  grant  you;  but  there  is  anotlu'r  feel- 
ing, Hardress,  that  is  far  more  sensitive  and  excpiisite 
on  i)oints  of  this  nature,  a  feeling  much  more 
lively  and  anxious  than  any  that  a  poor  fond  mother 
can  exiiect.  Do  not  interrui)t  luc,  I  am  not  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  desire  that  the   cour.se  of  human   nature 


tion  to  ask  you.  Have  you  any  engagement  during  the 
next  month  that  will  prevent  your  spending  it  with  us? 
If  you  have,  and  it  be  not  a  very  weighty  one,  break  it 
as  politely  as  you  can.  Y''ou  owe  some  little  attention 
to  your  cousin,  and  I  think  yon  ought  to  pay  it." 

Hardiess  looked  displeased  at  this,  and  muttered 
something  about  his  inability  te  see  in  what  way  this 
obligation  had  been  laid  upon  him. 

"If  you  fell  no  disposition  to  show  a  kindness  to  your 
old  play -fellow,"  said  his  mother,  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press her  vexation,  "you  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  act 
as  you  please.  You,  Hardress,  in  your  own  person,  owe 
nothing  to  the  Chutes,  unless  you  except  their  general 
claim,  as  near  relatives  of  mine." 

"They  could  not,  my  dear  mother,  possess  a  stronger. 
But  this  is  a  sudden  change.  While  I  was  in  Dublin,  I 
thought  that  both  you  and  my  father  had  broken  ofl'the 
intercourse  that  subsisted  between  the  families,  and 
lived  altogether  within  yourselves." 

"It  was  a  foolish  coldness  that  had  arisen  between 
your  aunt  and  myself,  on  account  of  some  free,  some 
very  free,  expressions  she  had  used  with  regard  to 
your  father.  But  when  she  fell  ill,  and  my-poor  dar- 
ling Anne  was  left  to  struggle,  unassisted,  beneath  the 
weight  of  occupation  that  was  thrown  thus  suddenly 
upon  her  hands,  my  self-respect  gave  way  to  my  love 
for  them  both.  I  drove  to  Castle  Chute,  and  divided 
with  Anne  the  cares  of  uxtrse-tending  and  house-keep- 
ing, until  my  dear  Hetty's  health  was  in  some  degree 
restored.  About  a  fortnight  since,  by  the  force  of 
incessant  letter-writing,  and  the  employment  of  her 
mother's  influence,  I  obtained  Anne's  very  reluctant 
consent  to  spend  a  month  atKillarney.  Now,  my  dear 
Hardress,  you  must  do  me  a  kindness.  I  have  no  fe- 
male friend  of  your  cousin's  age,  whose  society  might 
aftbrd  her  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  my  eflbrts  to  procure  her  amusement  I  cannot  out 
observe,  that  she  has  been  more  frequently  dull  than 
merry  since  her  arrival.  Now,  you  can  prevent  this  if 
you  please.  Y'ou  must  remain  at  home  while  she  is 
with  us,  entertain  her  while  I  am  occupied,  walk  with 
her,  dance  with  her,  be  her  benu.  If  she  were  a  stranger, 
hospitality  alone  would  call  for  those  attentions,  and  I 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  your  own  good  feeling 
will  teach  you,  that  she  ought  not  to  be  neglected." 

"My  dear  mother,  do  not  say  another  word  ui)on  the 
subject.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  from  home 
sometimes;  but  I  can  engage  to  spend  a  great  iiortion 
of  the  month  as  you  desire.  Send  for  a  dancing-master 
to-morrow  morning.  I  am  but  an  awkward  fellow  at 
best,  but  I  will  do  all  that  is  in  my  i)ower." 

"You  will  breakfast  with  us,  then,  to-morrow  morn-  ' 
ing,  and  come  on  a  hiking  party  ?     It  was  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  making  you  ijromise,  I  disturbed  your  rest  at 
thi  5  hour;  for  I  knew  there  was  no  calculating  in  what 
part  of  iMunster  one  might  liiid  you  after  sun-rise." 
^  "How  fardo  yon  go?" 

"Only  to  Innisfallen." 

"Ah!  dear,  dear  Innisfallen!  I  will  be  with  you, 
certainly,  mother.      .Mi,  tb'ar   Innisfallen  !     Mother,  do 
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you  think  that  Aune  remembers  the  time  when  Lady 

K invited  us  to  take  a  cold  dinner  iu  Saint  Finian's 

oratory?  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  days  that  ever 
brightened  my  recollection.  'I  think  I  can  still  see  the 
excellent  lady  laying  her  hand  upon  Anne  Chute's 
shoulder,  and  telling  her  that  she  should  be  the  little 
princess  of  this  little  fairy  isle.  Dear  Innisfallen!  If 
I  were  but  to  tell  you,  mother,  how  many  a  mournful 
hour  that  single  happy  one  has  cost  me!" 

"Tell  me  of  no  such  thing,  my  boy.  Look  forward, 
and  not  back.  Eeserve  the  enjoyment  of  your  recollec- 
tions until  you  are  no  longer  capable  of  present  and 
actual  happiness.  And  do  not  think,  Hardress,  that 
you  make  so  extraordinary  a  sacriflce  in  undertaking 
this  pretty  ofttce.  There  is  many  a  tine  gentleman  in 
Killarney  who  would  gladly  forego  a  whole  season's 
sport  for  the  privilege  of  acting  such  a  part  for  a 
single  day.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  sensation  that 
your  cousin  has  produced  since  her  arrival.  Her 
beauty,  her  talents,  her  elegance,  and  her  accomplish- 
ments, are  the  subject  of  conversation  in  every  circle. 
You  will  acquire  a  greater  brilliance  as  the  satellite  of 
such  a  planet,  than  if  you  were  to  move  for  ages  in 
your  own  solitary  orbit.  But  if  1  were  to  say  all  that 
I  desire,  you  would  not  sleep  to-night ;  so  I  shall  re- 
serve it  for  a  moment  of  greater  leisure.  Good-night, 
Hardress,  and  sleep  soundly,  for  the  cockswain  is  to  be 
at  the  door  before  nine." 

Mrs.  Cregan  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  her  son.  The  distinction  of  attending  on  so  celebra- 
ted a  beauty  as  his  cousin,  was  one  to  which  his  vanity 
could  never  be  indifferent,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  his  pride  than  to  find  it  thus  forced  upon 
him,  without  any  effort  of  his  own  to  seek  it.  To  be 
thus,  out  of  pure  kindness,  and  much  against  his  own 
declared  wishes,  placed  in  a  situation  which  was  so 
generally  envied ! — to  obtain,  likewise  (and  these  were 
the  only  motives  that  Hardress  would  acknowledge  to 
his  own  mind),  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  softening 
his  mother's  prejudices  against  the  time  of  avowal,  and 
of  forwarding  the  interests  of  his  friend,  Kyrle  Daly, 
in  another  quarter;  all  these  advantages  were  sufficient 
to  compensate  to  his  pride  for  the  chance  of  some  mor- 
tifying awkwardness,  which  might  occur  through  his 
long  neglect  of,  and  contempt  for,  the  habitual  forms 
of  society. 

And  of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  thought  Hardress, 
Killarney  is  the  scene  for  such  a  debut  as  this.  There 
is  such  an  everlasting  fund  of  conversation.  The  very 
store  of  common-place  I'eraarks  is  inexhaustible.  If  it 
rains,  one  can  talk  of  the  Killarney  showers,  and  tell 
the  story  of  Mr.  Fox;  and  if  the  sun  shine,  it  miist 
shine  upon  more  ■\\onders  than  a  hundred  tongues,  as 
nimble  as  those  of  Fame  herself,  could  tell.  The  teaz- 
ing  of  the  guides,  the  lies  of  the  boatmen,  the  legends 
of  the  lakes,  the  English  arrivals,  the  echoes,  the  opti 
cal  illusions,  the  mists,  the  mountains.  If  I  were  as 
diiU  as  Otter,*  I  could  be  as  talkative  as  the  barber  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  on  such  a  subject,  and  yet  without 

*A  character  id  Bon  Jonson's  ■'Epic(jeue. 


the  necessity  of  burthening  my  tongue  with  more  than 
a  sentence  at  a  time. 

Notwithstanding  these  encouraging  reflections, 
Hardress,  next  morning,  experienced  many  a  struggle 
wilh  his  false  shame  before  he  left  his  chamber  to  en- 
counter his  mother's  charming  visitor.  What  was 
peculiar  in  the  social  timidity  of  this  young  gentleman 
lay  in  the  circumstance  that  it  could  scarcely  ever  be 
lierceived  in  society.  His  excessive  pride  prevented 
his  often  incurring  the  danger  of  a  mortifying  repres- 
sion, and  it  could  hardly  be  inferred  from  his  reserved, 
and  at  the  same  time  dignified  demeanor,  whether  his 
silence  were  the  effect  of  ill-temper,  stupidity,  or  bash- 
fullness.  Few,  indeed,  ever  thought  of  attributing  it 
to  that  lofty  philosophical  ]irinciple  to  which  he  him- 
self i)retended;  and  there  was  but  one  in  addition  to 
Kyrle  Daly,  of  all  his  acquintances,  on  whom  it  did 
not  produce  an  unfavorable  impression. 

After  having  been  summoned  half  a  dozen  times  to 
the  breakfast  parlor  and  delaying  each  time  to  indulge 
in  a  fresh  peep  at  the  the  mirror  to  adjust  his  hair, 
which  had  now  too  much  and  now  too  little  powder;  to 
alter  the  disposition  of  his  shirt  frill,  and  consummate 
the  tying  of  his  cravat,  Hardress  descended  to  the 
parlor,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  his  cousin  seated 
alone.  She  was  simply  dressed,  and  her  hair,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  unmarried  ladies  at  the  period, 
fell  down  in  black  and  shining  ringlets  on  her  neck. 
A  plain  necklace  of  the  famous  black  oak  of  the  lakes, 
and  a  Maltese  cross,  formed  from  the  hoof  of  the  red 
deer,  constituted  the  principal  decorations  of  her  per- 
son. There  was  a  consciousness,  and  even  a  distress, 
in  the  manner  of  their  meeting.  A  womanly  reserve 
and  delicacy  made  Anne  unwilling  to  affect  an  intimacy 
that  might  not  be  met  as  she  could  desire;  and  his 
never-failing  pride  prevented  Hardress  from  seeming 
to  desire  a  favo-;  that  he  had  reason  to  suppose  might 
not  be  granted  him. 

Accordingly,  the  great  store  of  conversation  which  he 
had  been  preparing  the  night  before,  now,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, utterly  deserted  him,  and  he  discovered  that 
subject  is  an  acquisition  of  little  use,  while  it  is  unas- 
sisted by  mutual  confidence  and  good-will  among  the 
interlocutors.  Nothing  was  effective,  nothing  told; 
and  when  Mrs.  Cregan  entered  the  parlor,  she  lifted 
her  hands  in  wonder,  to  see  her  fair  visitor  seated  by 
the  fire,  and  reading  some  silly  novel  of  the  day  (which 
happened  to  lie  near  her),  while  Hardress  affected  to 
amuse  himself  with  Creagh's  dog  Pincher  at  the  win- 
dow, and  said  repeatedly  within  his  own  heart,  "  Ah, 
Eily'l  you  are  worth  this  fine  lady  a  hundred  times 

over!"  v 

"Anne!  Hardress!  My  lady,  and  my  gentleman! 
Upon  my  word,  Hardress,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of 
your  gallantry.  On  the  very  first  morning  of  your  re- 
turn, I  find  you  seated  at  a  distance  of  half  a  room  from 
your'old  play-fellow,  and  allowing  her  to  look  for  en- 
tertainment in  a  stupid  book!  But,  perhaps,  you  do  not 
know  each  other.  Oh!  then  it  is  my  duty  to  apologize 
for  being  out  of  the  way.  Miss  Chute,  this  is  Mr. 
Hardress  Cregan;  Mr.  Hardress  Cregan,  this  is  Miss 
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Chute."  And  she  went  throiigh  a  mock  introduction 
in  the  formal  manner  of  the  day. 

The  lady  and  gentleman  each  muttered  something  in 
reply. 

"  We  have  spoken,  ma'am, "  said  Hardress.  "We  have 
spoken  ma'am!"  echoed  Mrs.  Cregau.  "Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant!  You  have  made  a  wonderful  effort, 
and  shown  a  great  deal  of  condescension!  You  have 
spoken!  You  have  done  everything  that  a  gentleman 
of  so  much  dignity  and  consequence  was  called  upon  to 
do,  and.  you  will  not  move  a  single  footstep  farther.  But, 
perhaps,"  she  added,  glancing  at  Anne,  "perhaps  I  am 
dealing  unjustly  here.  Perhaps  the  will  to  hear,  and 
not  the  will  to  say,  was  wanted.  If  the  fault  lay  with 
the  listener,  Hardress,  speak.-  It  is  the  only  defence 
that  1  will  think  of  admitting." 

"Except  that  the  listener  might  not  be  worth  the 
trial,"  said  Anne,  in  the  same  tone  or  liveliness,  not 
Humiugled  with  Pique,  "I  don't  know  how  he  can  enter 
su(;h  a  plea  as  that. " 

"Oh!  Hardress!  Oh  fie,  Hardress!  Thei'e's  a  charge 
from  a  lady. " 

"I  can  assiTre  you,"  said  Hardress,  a  little  confused, 
yet  not  displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  his  cousin 
took  up  the  subject,  "I  am  not  conscious  of  having  de- 
served any  such  accusation.  If  you  call  upon  me  for  a 
defence,  I  can  only  find  it  in  a  simple  recrimination. 
Anne  has  been  so  distant  to  me  ever  since  my  re- 
turn from  Dublin,  that  I  was  afraid  I  had  offended 
her. " 

"Very  fair,  sir;  a  very  reasonable  plea,  indeed.  Well 
Miss  Chute,"  continued  Mrs.  Cregan,  turning  round 
with  an  air  of  mock  gravity  to  her  young  visitor,  "why 
have  you  been  so  distant  to  my  sou  since  his  return,  as 
to  make  him  suppose  he  had  offended  you?"  And  she 
stood  with  her  hands  expanded  before  her,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  one  who  looks  for  an  explanation. 

"Offended  me!"  said  Anne.  "I  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly unreasonable,  indeed,  if  I  had  quarreled  with 
anything  that  was  said  or  done  by  Hardress,  for  I  am 
sure  he  never  once  allowed  me  the  opportunity." 

"Oh !  oi! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cregan,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  bursting  into  a  tit  of  laughter;  '"you  grow  more 
severe.  If  I  were  a  young  gentleman,  I  should  sink 
down  with  shame  after  such  an  imputation  as  that." 

Hardress  found  himself,  suddenly  entrapped  in  a 
scene  of  coquetry.  "Might  not  one  do  better,  mother," 
he  said,  running  liglitly  across  the  room,  and  taking  a 
seat  close  by  the  side  of  his  cousin — "might  not  one  do 
better  by  endeavoring  to  aniend'i'" 

"lint  it  is  too  late,  sir,"  said  Anne,  affecting  to  move 
away;  "my  aunt  Cregan  is  right,  and  I  am  offended 
with  you.  Uon't  sit  so  near,  if  you  i)lease.  The  truth 
is,  I  have  made  uj)  my  mind  not  to  like  you  at  all,  and 
I  never  will  change  it,  you  may  be  certain." 

"Tlmt  is  too  hiird,  Anne.  We  are  old  friends,  you 
should  rcincinlicr.  What  can  I  lia\e  done  to  make  you 
so  inveteratey"  ^ 

"Tliat's  riglit,  Hardress,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  who  had 
now  taken  her  place  at  the  breakfast-table;  "do  not  be 
discouraged  by  her.     Give  her  no  peace  until  she  is 


your  friend.  But  in  the  meantime  come  to  breakfast. 
The  cockswain  has  been  waiting  this  half  hour." 

The  same  scene  of  coquetry  was  continued  during 
the  morning.  Hardress,  who  was  no  less  delighted 
than  surprised  at  this  change  of  manner  in  his  lovely 
cousin,  assumed  the  part  of  a  duteous  knight,  endeav- 
oring, by  the  most  assiduous  attentions,  to  conciliate 
the  favor  of  his  offended  "ladye ;"  and  Anne  maintained 
with  a  playful  dignity  the  inexorable  coldness  and  re- 
serve which  was  the  prerogative  of  the  sex  in  those 
days  of  chivalry  and  sound  sense.  "We  hate  those," 
says  Bruyere,  "who  treat  us  with  i^ride;  but  a  smile  is 
sufficient  to  reconcile  us. "  In  proportion  to  the  chagrin 
which  the  fancied  coolness  of  his  fair  cousin  had  occas- 
ioned to  the  quick-hearted  Hardress,  was  the  pleasure 
which  he  received  from  this  unexpected  and  intimate 
turn  of  manner.  And  now  it  was,  moreover,  that  he 
became  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  real  character  of 
the  young  lady.  No  longer  embarrassed  by  the  feeling 
of  strangeness  and  apprehension  which  had  kept  her 
spirits  back  on  their  first  meeting,  Anne  now  assumed 
to  him  that  ease  and  liveliness  of  manner  with  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  fascinate  her  more  familiar  ac- 
quaintances. He  was  astonished,  even  to  a  degree  of 
consternation,  at  the  extent  both  of  her  talents  and 
her  knowledge.  On  general  subjects,  he  found  with 
extreme  and  almost  humiliating  surprise,  that  her  in- 
formation very  nearly  appi'oached  his  own;  and  in  a 
graceful  and  unostentatious  application  of  that  knowl- 
edge to  familiar  subjects,  she  possessed  the  customary 
female  superiority. 

We  will  not  intrude  so  far  upon  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  guide-books,  as  to  furnish  any  detail  of 
the  enchanting  scenery  through  which  our  party  trav- 
elled in  the  course  of  the  forenoon.  Every  new  sight 
that  he  beheld,  every  new  hour  that  he  spent  in  the 
society  of  his  cousin,  assisted  in  disabusing  his  mind 
of  the  prejudice  which  he  had  conceived  against  her, 
and  supplying  its  place  by  a  feeling  of  strong  kind- 
ness.  It  happened,  likewise,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  many  circumstances  occurred  to  render  him  well 
satisfied  with  the  company  of  his  new  associates.  The 
disposition  to  please  and  be  pleased  was  general 
amongst  them;  and  Hardress  was  flattered  by  the  de- 
gree of  attention  which  he  received,  not  only  from  his 
own  party,  but  from  his  mother's  fashionable  acquaint- 
ances to  whom  he  was  introduced  in  i)assing.  Life, 
spirit,  courtliness  of  manner,  and  kindness  of  feeling 
governed  the  tone  of  conversation  throughout  the  day; 
and  Hardress  bore  his  part  in  quality  of  host  with  a 
degree  of  success  and  effect,  that  was  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment to  himself.  One  or  two  of  the  younger 
ladies  only  were  heard  to  .say,  that  Mr.  Cregan  was  a 
little  inattentive,  and  that  he  seemed  to  imagine  there 
was  not  another  lady  of  the  party  besides  Miss  Chute; 
but  it  is  suspected  tliat  even  those  pretty  mnrmurs 
were  by  no  means  the  least  sensibh"  of  tlie  merit  of  the 
person  whom  they  censured.  When  the  evening  drew 
near,  and  the  party  left  tiio  island  for  home,  Hardress 
was  once  uku-c  surprised  to  find,  tliat  although  he  Iiad 
been  speaking  for  nearly  half  the  day,  he  had  not  once 
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found  it  necessary  to  make  allusion  to  the  Killarney 
showers,  the  optical  deceptions,  or  the  story  of  Charles 
James  Fox. 

When  he  parted  from  the  merry  circle,  in  order  to 
fulfil  his  promise  to  Eily,  a  feeiiug  of  blank  regret  fell 
suddenly  upon  his  heart,  like  that  which  is  experienced 
by  a  boy  when  the  curtain  falls  at  the  close  of  the  first 
theatrical  spectacle  which  he  has  ever  wituessed.  His 
mother,  who  knew  him  too  well  to  press  any  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  his  present  engagement,  had  found 
no  great  difBculty  in  making  him  promise  to  return  on 
the  next  day,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  ball,  which  she 
was  about  to  give  at  the  cottage.  The  regret  which 
Anne  manifested  at  his  departure  (to  her  an  unexi)ect- 
ed  movement),  and  the  cordial  pleasure  with  which  she 
heard  of  his  intention  to  return  on  the  next  morning, 
inspired  him  with  a  feeling  of  happiness,  which  he  had 
not  hitherto  experienced  since  his  childhood. 

The  next  time  he  thought  of  Anne  and  Eily  at  tlio 


same  moment,  the  conjunction  was  not  so  unfavorable 
to  the  former  as  it  had  been  iu  the  morning.  "There  is 
no  estimating  the  advantage,"  he  said  within  his  own 
miud,  "which  the  society  of  so  accomplished  a  girl  as 
that  must  produce  on  the  mind  and  habits  of  my  dear 
little  Eily.  I  wish  thej^  were  already  friends.  My 
poor  little  love  how  much  she  has  to  learn  before  she 
can  assume  with  comfort  to  herself  the  place  for  which 
1  have  designed  her.  But  women  are  imitative  crea- 
tures. They  can  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
tone  of  any  new  society  than  we,  who  boast  a  firmer 
and  less  ductile  nature ;aiid  Eilj-  will  find  an  additional 
facility  in  the  good  nature  and  active  kindness  of  Anne 
Chute.  I  wish  from  my  heart  they  were  already 
friends." 

As  he  finished  this  reflection,  he  turned  his  pony  off 
the  Gap-road,  upon  the  crags  which  led  to  the  cottage 
of  Phil  Naughteu. 


CHAPTER     XX. 


HOW   HARDRESS   HAD   A   STRANGE   DREAM    OF   EILY. 


The  burst  of  rapture  and  affection  with  which  he  was 
recei\ed  by  Eily  banished  for  the  moment  every  other 
feeling  from  the  mind  of  the  young  husband.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  and  her  countenance  brightened  at  his  en- 
trance, with  the  innocent  delight  of  a  child.  Her  color 
changed,  and  her  whole  frame  was  agitated  by  a  pas- 
sion of  joy,  which  Hardress  could  scarcely  have  anti- 
cipated if  his  absence  had  been  prolonged  to  a  much 
more  considerable  time.  He  could  not  avoid  feeling 
that  Eily  was  as  far  beyond  his  cousin  in  gentleness  of 
feeling,  in  ready  confidence,  and  winning  simplicity  of 
manner,  as  she  was  excelled  by  the  latter  in  dignity  of 
mind  and  of  demeanor,  in  elegant  knowledge,  and  in 
cori'ectuess  of  taste. 

They  stood  at  the  open  door,  Eily  being  yet  encircled 
by  the  ai-m  of  her  husband,  and  gazing  on  his  face, 
while  the  expression  of  rapture  that  had  illumined  the 
countenance  of  both,  faded  gradually  away  into  a  look 
of  calm  and  settled  joy.  On  a  sudden,  their  ears  were 
startled  by  a  hoarse,  husky,  and  yet  piercing  voice, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  crag  that  sheltered  the 
cottage  on  the  left  side.  Looking  upward,  Hardress 
beheld  a  woman  standing  on  the  turf,  whose  gesture 
and  appearance  showed  her  to  be  one  of  a  race  of  vira- 
gos who  are  now  less  numerous  in  the  country  parts  of 
Ireland  than  they  were  some  twenty  years  since.  Her 
face  antl  hair  announced  a  Spanish  origin;  her  dress 
consisted  of  a  brown  stuff  garment,  fastened  up  the 
back  with  a  row  of  brass  buttons,  and  a  muslin 
cap  and  ribbon,  considerably  injured  by  the  effect 
of  long  i>ossession.  An  old  drab  jock,  soiled  and 
stained  by  many  a  roll  in  the  puddle  of  the  moun- 


tain fairs,  -was  superadded,  and  in  her  right  hand 
she  grasped  a  short  heavy  oak  stick,  which,  if 
one  might  judge  by  the  constant  use  she  made  of 
it  in  enforcing  her  gestures,  was  as  necessary  to  her 
discourse  as  the  famous  thread  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
orator.  Her  eyes  were  bloodshot  from  watching  and 
intemperance;  and  the  same  causes,  joined  to  a  habit- 
ual violence  of  temper,  had  given  to  her  thin,  red,  and 
streaky  countenance,  a  siulden  and  formidable  turn  ot 
expression. 

"Ha!  ha!  ray  children  !  my  two  fine,  clever  children, 
are  ye  there  ?  Oli,  the  luck  o"  me,  that  it  wasn't  a  lad 
like  you  I  married;  a  clever  boy,  with  the  red  blood 
running  under  his  yellow  skin,  like  that  sun  over  be- 
hind the  clouds,  instead  of  the  mane,  withered  disciple 
that  calls  my  house  his  home  this  day.  Look  at  the 
beauty  of  him  !  Look  at  the  beauty  of  him!  I  might 
have  been  a  lady  if  I  liked.  Oh,  the  luck  o'  me  !  the 
luck  o'  me !  Five  tall  young  men,  every  one  of  'em  a 
patthern  for  a  faction,  and  all,  all  dead  in  their  graves, 
down,  down;  an'  no  one  left  but  that  picthur  o'  misery, 
that  calls  himself  my  husband.  If  it  wasn't  ftn-  the 
whiskey,"  she  added,  while  she  came  down  the  crags, 
and  stood  before  the  pair,  "my  heart  would  break  with 
the  thoughts  of  it.  Five  /tall  young  men,  brothers 
every  one,  an'  they  to  die,  an'  he  to  live  !  Wouldn't  it 
kill  the  Danes  to  think  of  it!  Five  tall  young  men  ! 
Gi'  me  the  price  o'  the  whiskey." 

"Indeed  I  will  not.  Poll.  You  have  had  enough  al- 
reaily." 

"No,  nor  half !"  shouted  the  amazon.  "A  dhram  is 
enough,  but  two  dhrams  isn't  half  enough,  an'  I  had 
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only  two.  Coax  him,  ma  c/iree,  ma  lanuv,  to  gi'  me  the 
price  o'  the  whisky." 

Eily,  who  stood  lu  great  terror  of  this  virago,  turned 
a  sui)i)licating  glance  on  Hardress. 

"Your  young  mistress,"  said  the  latter,  "would  not 
become  a  participator  in  the  sin  of  your  drunken- 
ness." 

"J/vmisthress!  The  rope-maker"s  daughter !  Mymi?.- 
thress!  Eily-na-thiadarucha!  Welcome  from  Gallow's 
Green.  The  poor  silly  crathur !  Is  it  because  I 
call  you,  with  the  blood  of  all  your  fathers  in  your 
veins,  a  gentleman,  my  masther,  that  I'd  call  her  a  lady, 
and  my  misthress?    Gi' me  the  price  o' the  whiskey !" 

"I  shall  not.  Poll.     Go  back." 

"Gi'  me  the  price  o'  the  whiskey,  or  I'll  tear  the 
crooked  eyes  out  o'  your  yellow  face!  Gi'  me  it,  I  tell 
you,  or  I'll  give  my  misthress  more  kicks  than  ha'pence, 
the  next  time  I  catch  her  alone  in  the  house,  and  you 
aw.iy  coortiu'  and  divartin'  at  Killarnej'." 

"Cool  yourself,  Poll,  or  I'll  make  you  cool." 

"You  a  gentleman  !  There  isn't  a  noggin  o'  genteel 
blood  in  the  veins  o'  your  whole  seed,  breed  and  gene- 
ration. You  have  a  heart !  you  stingy,  bone-polishing, 
tawny  faced,  beggarly,  mane-spirited  mohawk  that 
hadn't  the  spirit  to  choose  between  poverty  and  dig- 
nity! You  a  gentleman  !  The  highest  and  the  finest  in 
the  land  was  open  to  you,  an'  you  hadn't  the  courage 
to  stand  up  to  your  fortune.  You  a  heart!  Excei)t  a 
lady  was  to  come  an'  coort  you  of  herself,  sorrow  chance 
she'd  ever  have  of  j-ou  or  you  of  her.  An'  signs  on, 
see  what  a  mistliress  j'ou  brought  over  us!  I  wondher 
you  had  the  courage  to  spake  to  her  itself.  While  oth- 
ers looked  up,  you  looked  down.  I  often  seen  a  worm 
turn  to  a  butterfly,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  butterfly 
turning  to  a  worm  iu  my  life  before.  You  a  heart!  I'll 
lay  a  noggin,  if  the  docthors  ojien  you  when  you  die, 
they  won't  find  such  a  thing  as  a  heart  in  your  whole 
yellow  carcase,  only  a  cowld  gizzard  like  the  tur- 
keys. " 

Hardress  turned  pale  with  anger  at  this  coarse  but 
bitter  satire.  "Do  stoj)  her  mouth,  my  dear  Hardress," 
murmured  Eily,  whose  total  want  of  pride  rendered  her 
almost  incapable  of  resentment.  "Do  silence  her?  That 
woman  makes  me  afraid  of  my  very  life." 

"Never  entertain  the  least  apprehension  on  that 
subject,  Eily.  There  is  one  key  to  the  good  will  of 
Figliting  Poll,  by  which  you  may  be  always  certain  of 
keeping  your  place  in  her  affections.  It  is  whisky 
Keei)  her  iu  whisky  and  you  keep  her  faithful.  Nor 
need  you  ever  fear  to  be  ont-pun!hase<l;  for  Poll  has 
just  good  principle  enough  to  prefer  a  little  whisky 
with  honesty,  to  a  great  deal  obtained  as  the  wages  of 
treason.  Well,  Poll,"  he  continued,  turning  to  that 
amazoii,  "  you  arc  too  many  for  me.  Here  is  half-a- 
crown  to  drink  my  healtli,  and  bo  a  good  girl." 

"  Half-a-crown!"  shouted  the  woman,  catching  the 
glittering  coin  as  Hardress  sent  it  twirling  throngli  the 
air.  .  "1  knew  you  were  your  father's  son  for  all!  I 
knew  'tis  o'  purpose  you  were.  I  knew  you  had  the 
nature  in  you,  after  all!  Ha!  here  comes  Phil  and 
Danny  at  last.     Come,  sthrip,  now,  Piiil!     Stiirip  oif  the 


coat  at  once,  an'  let  us  see  if  M'Donough  laid  the  horse 
whip  over  your  shoulders  to-day." 

The  man  only  returned  her  a  surly  glance  in  answer 
to  this  speech. 

"What  M'Donough  is  this,  Phil?"  said  Hardress; 
"what  horse-whijjpiug  do  you  speak  of,  Poll?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  sir,"  returned  Phil.  "He  is  our  land- 
lord, and  the  owner  of  all  the  land  about  you,  as  far  as 
3"ou  can  see,  an'  farther.  He  lives  about  a  mile  away 
from  us,  an'  is  noted  for  being  a  good  landloid  to  all, 
far  an'  near.  Only  there's  one  fashion  he  has,  and 
that's  a  troublesome  one  to  some  of  his  people.  As  he 
gives  all  manner  of  lases  at  a  raisonable  rent  himself, 
he  wishes  that  his  land  should  be  sub-let  raisonable 
also,  which  makes  him  very  conthrairj'  whenever  there 
does  be  any  complaints  of  hard  usage  from  the  under- 
tenants. 1 11  tell  you  his  plan  when  he  finds  anything 
o"  the  sort  afther  his  head-tenants.  He  doesn't  drive 
'em  nor  be  hard  iipon  "em,  nor  ax  for  the  arrears,  nor 
one  ha'p'orth,  only  sends  his  sarvaut  boy  down  to  their 
house  with  a  little  whip-handle,  about  so  big,  that's  as 
well  known  about  his  estate  as  the  landlord's  own  face. 
Well,  the  sarvant  boy  comes  in,  as  it  might  be  to  my 
cabin  there  (if  he  had  anything  again  me),  an'  without 
ever  saying  one  word,  he  walks  into  the  middle  o' 
the  floore,  an  lays  the  whip  handle  upon  the  table,  and 
walks  out  again  without  ever  sayin'  one  word.  Very 
well ;  the  tenant  knows  when  he  sees  the  whip,  that  he 
must  carry  it  up  to  his  landlord  next  morning,  as  sure 
as  he  has  a  head  upon  his  shoulders;  au'  take  it  from 
me,  there's  many  lads  among  'em  have  no  great  welcome 
for  the  sight  of  it.  Well,  up  they  go  to  the  great  house 
an'  there  they  ax  for  the  masther,  an'  they  carry  the 
whip-handle  into  his  parlor,  where  he  locks  the  door 
upon  "em,  an'  if  they  can't  well  av-count  for  what  they 
done,  he  makes  'em  sthrip,  and  begins  flaking  'em, 
with  a  horse-whip  until  their  backs  is  all  one  grislikin; 
an'  then  he  tells  "em  to  go  about  their  business,  an'  let 
him  hear  no  more  complaints  in  future.  I  thought  it 
was  a  ghost,  I  seen  myself,  last  night,  when  I  fund  the 
whip-handle  on  my  own  table.  But  1  made  all  clear 
when  I  seen  the  mastiier." 

"That  is  pushing  his  authority  to  a  feudal  extent," 
said  Hardress. 

"A  what  sir?"  asked  Phil,  looking  puzzled. 

"Nothing,  Phil,  nothing.  Poll,  go  iu  now,  and  get 
supper  ready  in  your  mistress's  room." 

"Let  Phil  get  it,"  returned  the  amazon,  "1  want  to 
step  over  to  the  st/irert*  for  a  i)ound  o'  candles." 

"A  pound  o'  candles!"  echoed  her  helpmate,  with 
sneering  emjihasis. 

"Iss,  what  else,"  exclaimed  Poll,  grasi)ing  her  baton, 
and  b.oking  back  on  him  with  a  nu'nacing  gesture. 

"You  kiu)w  best  what  else  yourself,"  said  the  hus- 
band, "We  all  know  what  sort  o' candles  it  is  you're 
going  for.  I  lay  my  life  you're  afther  gettin"  money 
from  the  masther.  But  away  with  yon,  don't  think  I 
want  to  stop  yon.  Your  absen(^e  is  better  company 
than  your  presence  any  day  in  the  year."     So   saying 
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lie  precedetl  our  hero  and  heroine  into  the  cottage  mnt- 
tering,  in  a  low  voice,  a  popular  distich : 

"  Joy  be  with  you,  if  you  never  come  back, 
Dead  or  alive,  or  o'  horsebacli. 

In  the  course  of  this  evening,  Eily  remarked  that  her 
husband,  though  affectionate  as  she  could  desire,  vras 
more  silent  and  abstracted  than  she  had  ever  seen  him, ' 
and  that  he  more  frequently  spoke  in  correction  of  some 
little  breach  of  etiquette,  or  inelegance  of  manner,  than 
in  those  terms  of  eloquent  praise  and  fondness  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  lavish  upon  her.  One  advantage, 
however,  of  Eily's  want  of  penetration  was,  that  the 
demon  of  suspicion  never  disturbed  the  quiet  of  her 
soul;  and  it  required  the  utmost  and  the  most  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  falsehood,  to  shake  the  generous  and 
illimitable  confidence  which  she  reposed  in  any  person 
who  was  once  established  in  her  affections.  While  she 
felt,  therefore,  some  little  pain  on  her  husband's  ac- 
count, she  never  experienced  the  slightest  trouble  on 
her  own.  She  endeavoi-ed  with  cheerfulness  to  adapt 
herself  to  his  wishes,  and  though  in  this  she  could  not 
become  immediately  successful,  he  would  have  owned 
a  rigid  temper,  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  softened  by 
the  submissive  sweetness  of  her  demeanor. 

And  Hardress  was  softened,  though  not  satisfied  by 
her  gentle  efforts.  He  observed  on  this  evening  a  much 
more  considerable  number  of  those  unpleasing  blem- 
ishes than  he  had  on  any  other,  and  tlie  memory  of 
tliem  pursued  him  even  into  his  midnight  slumbers, 
where  fancy,  as  usual,  augmented  their  effects  upon 
liis  mind.  He  dreamed  that  tlie  hour  had  come  in 
which  he  was  to  introduce  his  bride  to  his  rich  and 
fashionable  acquaintances,  and  that  a  large  company 
Iiad  asseml)led  at  his  mother's  cottage  to  honor  the  oc- 
casion. Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  bashful- 
ness,  the  awkwardness,  and  the  homeliness  of  speech 
and  accent,  with  which  the  rope-maker's  darrghter 
received  their  compliments  ;  and  to  complete  the 
climax  of  his  chagrin,  on  happening  to  look 
round  upon  her  during  dinner,  he  saw  her  in 
the  act  of  peeling  a  potato  with  her  fingers? 
The  phantom  haunted  him  for  half  the  night.  He 
dreamed,  moreover,  that  when  he  reasoned  with  her  on 
this  subject,  she  answered  him  with  a  degree  of  pert 
vulgarity  and  impatience  which  was  in  "discordant 
harmony"  with  her  shyness  before  strangers,  and 
which  made  him  angry  at  heart  and  miserable  in  mind. 

Tiie  dreams  of  passion  are  always  vivid,  distinct,  and 
deeply  impressive.  The  feeling  of  anger  and  annoy- 
ance remained  on  the  mind  of  Hardress  even  after  he 
awoke,  and,  although  he  never  failed  to  correct  and 
dispel  the  sensation,  whenever  it  arose,  yet,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  following  morning,  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  association  was  awakened  whenever  he 
looked  ui)on  Eily. 

Before  he  again  left  her,  Hardress  explained  the  na- 
ture of  his  present  i)osition  with  respect  to  his  mother, 
and  informed  his  wife  of  the  necessity  which  existed 
for  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  the  month  which 
was  to  come  at  his  father's  cottage.     Eily  heard  this 


announcement  with  pain  and  grief,  but  without  remon- 
strance. She  cried  like  a  child  at  parting  with  him; 
and  after  he  had  ridden  away,  remained  leaning  against 
the  jamb  of  the  door  with  her  moistened  handkerchief 
placed  against  her  cheek  in  an  attitude  of  musing  sor- 
row. He  had  promised  to  return  on  the  second  day 
after,  but  how  was  she  to  live  over  the  long,  long  inter- 
val? A  lonesomeness  of  heart  that  was  in  mournful 
accordance  with  the  mighty  solitudes  in  which  she 
dwelt,  fell  down  and  abode  ui)on  her  spirit. 

On  that  night  Hardress  was  one  of  the  gayest  revel- 
lers at  his  mother's  ball.  Anne  Chute,  who  was,  be- 
yond all  competition,  the  star  of  the  evening,  favored 
him  with  a  marked  and  cordial  distinction.  The 
flattering  deference  with  which  he  was  received  by 
all  with  whom  he  entered  into  conversation  during  the 
night,  surprised  him  into  ease  and  fluency;  and  the 
success  of  his  own  eloquence  made  him  in  love 
with  his  auditory.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
was  the  very  first  ball  he  had  ever  witnessed  since  his 
boyhood,  and  that  his  life,  in  the  interim,  had  been  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  its  effect  upon  his  mind  will  cease  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Tlie  richness  of  the  dresses — 
the  livliness  of  the  music — the  beauty  of  the  fair  dan- 
cers— the  gaiety  of  their  young  partners^the  air  of 
elegant  mirth  that  filled  the  whole  apartment — pro- 
duced a  new  and  delicious  sensation  of  happiness  in 
the  susceiJtible  temper  of  Hardress.  Our  feelings  are 
so  much  under  the  government  of  our  habits,  that  a 
modern  English  "family,  in  the  same  rank,  might  have 
denied  the  praise  of  comfort  to  that  which,  in  the  un- 
accustomed eyes  of  Hardress,  wore  the  warmer  hue  of 
luxury;  for  he  lived  at  a  time  when  Irish  gentlemen 
fostered  a  more  substantial  jiride  than  at  present:  when 
appearances  were  comparatively  but  little  consulted, 
and  the  master  of  a  mansion  cared  not  how  rude  was 
the  interior,  or  how  ruinous  the  exterior  of  his  dwell- 
ing, i^rovided  he  could  always  maintain  a  loaded  larder 
and  a  noisy  board.  The  scene  around  him  was  not  less 
enervating  to  the  mind  of  our  hero  because  tlie  chairs 
which  the  company  used  were  of  plain  oak,  and  the 
light  from  the  large  glass  lustre  fell  upon  the  coarse 
unpapered  walls,  whose  only  ornament  consisted  of  the 
cross-barred  lines  drawn  with  the  trowel  in  the  rough 
mortar.  Many  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  scenes' 
of  elegant  dissipation,  might  not  readily  give  credence 
to  the  effect  which  was  wrought  upon  his  feelings  by 
circumstances  of  comparatively  little  import.  The 
perfumed  air  of  the  room,  the  loftiness  of  the  ceiling, 
the  festooning  of  the  drapery  above  the  windows,  the 
occasional  pauses  and  changes  in  the  music,  all  con- 
tributed to  raise  his  mind  into  a  condition  of  peculiar 
and  exquisite  enthusiasm,  which  made  it  a  susceptible 
of  deep,  dangerous,  and  indelible  impressions.  The 
wisdom  of  religion,  in  prescribing  a  strict  and  constant 
government  of  the  senses,  could  not  be  more  apparent 
than  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  their  influence  ui)on 
the  reason  became  almost  as  jiotent  and  absorbing  as 
that  of  an  internal  passion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gaiety  of  heart  and  topping  ful- 
ness of  mind,  a  circumstance  occurred  to  throw  it  into 
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a  more  disturbed  and  serious,  but  scarcely  less  delight- 
ful conditiou.  The  intervals  iu  the  dancing  were  tilled 
up  by  songs  from  the  company,  and  Anne  Chute,  in  her 
turn,  was  called  on  for  her  contribution  of  melody. 
Hardress  was  leaning  over  her  shoulder,  and  looking  at 
the  music-book,  which  she  was  turning  over  leaf  after 
leaf,  as  if  in  search  of  some  suitable  piece  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

"Ah,  this  will  do,  I  think,"  said  Anne,  pausing  at  a 
manuscript  song,  which  was  adapted  to  an  old  air,  and 
running  a  rapid  prelude  along  the  keys  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  letters  H.  C.  were  written  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  Hardress  felt  a  glow  like  fire  upon  his  brow 
the  instant  he  beheld  them.  He  drew  back  a  little  out 
of  the  light,  and  listened  with  an  almost  painful  emo 
tion  to  the  song,  which  the  fair  performer  executed 
with  an  ease  and  feeling  that  gave  to  tlie  words  an  ef- 
fect beyond  that  to  which  they  might  themselves  have 
pretended.     They  were  the  following: — 


A  place  in  thy  memory,  dearest, 

Is  all  that  I  claim  ; 
To  pause  and  look  back  when  thou  hearest 

The  sound  of  my  name. 


Another  may  woo  thee,  nearer, 

Another  may  win  and  wear; 
I  caro  not  though  he  be  dearer, 

If  I  am  remembered  there. 

II. 
Remember  me — not  as  a  lover 

Whose  hope  was  cr^ss'd. 
Whose  bosom  can  never  recover 

The  light  it  has  lost— 
As  the  young  bride  remembers  the  mother 

She  loves,  thoug.i  she  never  may  see — 
As  a  sister  remembers  a  brother, 

O,  dearest  1  remember  me. 

III. 

Could  I  be  thy  true  lover,  dearest, 

Could'st  thou  sOiile  on  me. 
I  would  be  the  fondest  and  nearest 

That  ever  loved  thee  1 
But  a  cloud  on  my  pathway  is  glooming, 

That  never  must  burst  upon  thine. 
And  Heaven,  that  made  thee  all  blooming. 

Ne'er  made  thee  to  wither  on  mine. 

IV. 
Remember  me,  then  !— O  I  remember. 

My  calm,  light  love; 
Though  bleak  as  the  blasts  of  November 

My  life  may  pro\e. 
That  life  will,  though  lonely,  be  sweet. 

If  its  brightest  enjoyment  should  be 
A  smile  and  kind  word  when  we  meet, 

And  a  place  in  thy  memory. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


HOW   HARDRESS   SPENT   HIS   TIME   -WHILE   KYRLE   DALY   WAS    ASLEEP. 


"Mother,  can  you  tell  me  why  Anne  Chute  appears 
so  abstracted  and  so  reserved  in  her  manner  these  few 
days  past  ?  Is  she  ill?  Is  she  out  of  spirits?  Is  seh 
annoyed  at  anything?" 

Hardress  Cregan,  who  spoke  this  speech,  was  rest- 
ing with  his  arm  on  the  sash  of  one  of  the  cottage  win- 
dows. Mrs.  Cregan  was  standing  at  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  arranging  several  small  packages 
of  plate,  glass,  and  china,  which  had  been  borrowed 
from  various  neiglibors  on  occasion  of  the  ball.  At  a 
little  distance  stood  old  Nanc.y  in  her  blue  cloak  and 
hood,  awaiting  the  commands  of  her  mistress,  wiio,  as 
she  proceeded  with  her  occupation,  glanced,  at  inter- 
vals, a  sharp  and  inquiring  glance  at  her  son. 

"Here,  Nancy,  take  this  china  to  Mrs.  G().gheghan, 
witli  my  compliments,  and  tell  lier  thatl  am  very  much 
obliged  to  her;  and  for  .your  life,  yon  horrible  old  crea- 
ture, take  care  and  not  break  tliem." 

"Oyeh,  murtiier!  is  it  1?  Fake  'em  sure  that  I  won't 
so. " 

"And  tell  Mike,  as  you  are  going  down  stairs,  i;o<!ome 
hither.  1  want  to  send  him  witli  those  spoons  to  Miss 
Macarthy." 

"Mike  isn't  come  back  yet,  ma'am,  since  he  wint  over 
witli  the  tliree-branch  candlestick  to  Mrs.  CraaJ^ie." 

"He  is  ai  very  long  time  away,  then." 

"Can  you  tell  me,  mother,"  said  Hardress,  after  in 
vain  expecting  an  answer  to  his  former  queries, — "Can 


you  tell  me,  mother,  if  Annie  Chute  has  had  any  un- 
pleasing  news  from  home  lately?" 

"Well,  iSTancy,"  continued  Mrs.  Cregan,  appearing 
not  to  have  heard  her  son,  "run  away  with  your  parcel, 
and  deliver  your  message  as  you  have  been  told,  and 
hurry  back  again,  for  I  have  three  more  places  to  send 
you  to  before  dimier." 

"AUilu  !  my  old  bones  will  be  fairly  worn  from  un- 
dher  me  with  the  dint  of  thrallivantin,"  muttered 
Nancy,  as  she  left  the  room. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Hardress,  my  dear — were  j'ou 
not  speaking?  My  attention  is  so  occupied  by  these 
affairs,  that  I  have  not  a  head  for  anything  besides. 
This  is  one  of  the  annoyances  produced  by  your  fath- 
er's improvidence.  He  will  not  purchase  those  things, 
and  1  am  obliged  to  borrow  tliem,  and  to  invite  their 
owners  into  tiie  bargain.  I  should  not  mind  the  bor- 
rowing but  for  tliat,  as  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
very  inferior  in  quality  to  the  article  tliey  lend  me.  In 
my  thoughts  the  latter  always  occui)y  so  much  more 
important  a  i>lace  than  their  jxtssessors,  tliat  in  sending 
a  note  of  invitation  to  Mrs.  Crosbie  (or  Ciasl)ie  as 
Nancy  calls  her),  the  other  day,  1  was  on  the  i)oint  of 
writing  '  Mrs.  Cregan  presents  lier  conii)linients  to  tlic 
three-branched  candlesticks.'  Hut  wcie  you  not  speak- 
ing to  me  ?" 

"1  merely  asked  you,  mother,  if  you  knew  the  canst 
of    the   change   whicii   has   lately   app  ared  in    .^nne 
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Chute's  manner,  and  which  I  have  observed  more  espe- 
cially since  the  night  of  the  ball." 
"1  do,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan. 

Eardress  turned  his  face  around,  and  looked  as  if  he 
expected  to  hear  more. 

'     "But  before  I  inform  you,"  continued  Mrs.  Cregan, 
"you  must  answer  me  one  question.     What  do  you 
think  of  Anne  Chute?" 
"Think  of  her,  mother?" 

"Tliink  of  her  mother!  You  echo  me,  like  lago  in 
the  play.  I  hope  it  is  not  that  you  have  got  any  such 
monster  in  your  thoughts  as  may  not  meet  the 
light." 

Hardness  shook  his  head  with  a  smile  of  deep  mean- 
ing. "Indeed,  mother,"  he  said,  "it  is  far  otherwise. 
I  am  ashamed  to  trust  my  lips  with  my  opinion  of  Anne 
Chute.  She  is,  in  truth,  a  fascinating  girl.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you,  in  the  simplest  language,  all  that  I  think 
and  all  that  I  feel  in  her  favor,  you  would  say  that  you 
had  found  out  a  mad  son  in  Hardress.  She  is,  indeed, 
an  incomparable  young  woman." 

"A  girl,"  said  his  mother,  who  heard  this  speech 
witli  evident  satisfaction—  "a  girl  who  is  far  too  amia- 
ble to  become  the  victim  of  disappointed  feelings." 
"Of  disappointed  feelings!" 

"Another  echo!    Why  you  seem  to  have  caught  the 
mocking  spirits  from  the  lakes.    I  tell  you  she  is  within 
the  danger  of  such  an  event." 
"How  is  that,  mother?" 

"Close  the  door,  and  I  will  tell  you.     I  see  you  have 
remarked  the  increasing  alteration  in  her  manner.    If  I 
should  entrust  you  with  a  lady's  secret,  do  you  think 
you  know  how  to  venerate  it?" 
"Why  so,  mother?" 

"Ah,  that's  a  safe  answer.  Well,  I  think  I  may  trust 
you  without  requiring  a  pledge.  Anne  Chute  has  met 
with  the  usual  fate  of  young  ladies  at  her  age;  she  is 
deep  in  love." 

Hardress  felt  the  hot  blood  gather  upon  his  breath 
when  he  heard  these  words.  "You  are  jesting,  mo- 
ther," he  said  at  length,  and  with  a  forced  smile. 

"It  is  sad  jesting  for  poor  Anne,  however,  said  Mrs. 
Cregan,  with  much  seriousness.  "She  is  completely 
caught,  indeed.  1  never  saw  a  girl  so  much  in  love  in 
my  life." 

"He  is  a  happy  person,"  said  Hardress,  after  a 
pause,  and  in  a  deep  voice;  "he  is  either  a  very  stupid 
or  a  very  happy  fellow  whom  Anne  Chute  distinguishes 
with  her  regard.  And  happy  he  must  be,  for  a  stupid 
lover  could  never  press  so  wearily  upon  the  remem- 
brance of  such  a  girl.     He  is  a  very  hajipy  fellow." 

"And  yet,  to  look  at  him,  you  would  suppose  he  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  said  his  mother. 
"  What  is  his  name  ?" 
"Can  you  not  guess?" 

The  name  of  Kyrle  Daly,  rose  to  the  lips  of  Hard- 
res,  but  from  some  undetinable  cause  he  was  unable  to 
pronounce  it.  "Guess?"  he  repeated;  "not  I.  Captain 
Gibson?" 

"Pooh?  what  an  opinion  you  have  formed  of  Anne, 
if  you  suppose   her  to  be  one  of  those   susceptible 


misses  to  whom  the  proximity  of  a  red  coat,  in  country 
quarters,  is  an  affair  of  fatal  consequence." 

"Kyrle  Daly,  then?" 

"Poor  Kyrle — no.  But  that  I  think  she  has  already 
chosen  better,  I  could  wish  it  were  he,  poor  fellow! 
But  you  do  not  seem  inclined  to  pay  jour  cousin  a 
compliment  this  morning.  Do  you  not  think  you  guess 
a  little  below  her  worth  ?" 

"Not  in  Kyrle  Daly.  He  is  alover  for  a  queen;  he  is 
my  true  friend." 

"  27itf/,"  said  his  mother  with  emphasis,  "might  be 
some  recommendation." 

Hardress  gazed  on  her,  as  if  altogether  at  a  loss. 

"Well,  have  you  already  come  to  a  stand?"  said  Mrs. 
Cregan.  "Then  1  believe  I  shall  not  insist  on  you  ex- 
posing your  own  dullness  any  longei.  Come  hither, 
Hardress,  and  sit  near  me." 

The  young  gentleman  took  a  chair  at  his  mother's 
side,  and  awaited  her  further  speech  with  increasing 
interest. 

"Hardress,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  claim,  independent 
of  my  natural  right,  to  your  obedience,  and  I  must 
insist,  in  this  one  instance  at  least,  on  its  not  being  con- 
tested. Listen  to  me.  I  have  now  an  object  in  view, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  which  I  look  forward  with  a 
passionate  interest,  nor  it  has  no  other  aim  than  the 
completion  of  your  hai)piuess — a  concern,  my  beloved 
boy,  which  has  always  sat  closest  to  my  heart,  even 
from  your  childhood.  I  have  no  child  but  you.  My 
other  little  babes  are  with  their  Maker.  I  have  none 
left  but  you,  and  I  think  I  feel  my  heart  yearn  towards 
j'ou  with  all  the  love  which,  if  those  angels  had  not 
Hown  from  me,  would  have  been  divided  amongst 
them." 

She  jiaused,  affected,  and  Hardress  lowered  his  face 
in  deep  and  grateful  emotion. 

"It  is,  I  think,  but  reasonable,  theref6re,"  Mrs.  Cre- 
gan continued,  "to  desire  your  concurrenee  in  a  pro- 
ject which  has  your  own  happiness  only  for  its  object. 
Are  you  really  so  dull  of  perception  as  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  impression  you  have  made  on  the  aflections  of 
Anne  Chute?" 

"That  J — 7  have  made?"  exclaimed  Hardress,  with  a 
confusion  and  even  a  wilduess  in  his  manner,  which 
looked  like  a  compound  of  joy  and  terror.  "That  1 — 
did  you  say,  mother?" 

"Tliat «/"«  have  made,"  repeated  his  mother.  "It  is 
true,  indeed,  Hardress.  She  loves  you.  This  fascinat- 
ing girl  loves  you  long  and  deei)ly.  This  incomparable 
joung  woman,  with  whose  praises  you  dare  not  trust  • 
your  tongue,  is  pining  for  your  love  in  the  silence  of 
her  chamber.  This  beautiful  and  gifted  creature,  who 
is  the  wonder  of  all  who  see  and  the  love  of  all  wiio 
know  her,  is  ready  to  pour  forth  her  spirit  at  your  feet 
in  a  murmur  of  exi)iring  fondness.  Use  your  fortunes. 
The  world  smiles  brightly  on  you.  I  say  again,  Anne 
Chute  is  long,  deeply,  and  devotedly  your  own." 

Hardress  drank  in  every  accent  of  this  i)oisonons 
speech  with  that  fatal  relish  which  is  felt  by  tlie  infat- 
uated Eastern  for  his  draught  of  stilling  tincture. 
While  he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  however,  to  enjoy  the 
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full  and  swelling'  rapture  of  his  triumph,  a  horrid  re- 
membrauce  suddenly  darted  through  his  brain,  and 
made  him  start  from  his  chair  as  if  he  had  received  a 
blow. 

"Mother,"  said  be,  "yoii  are  deceived  in  this."  It  is 
not,  it  cannot  be,  the  fact.  I  see  the  object  of  which 
you  speak,  and  I  am  sure  your  own  anxiety  for  its 
accomplishment  has  led  you  to  miscalculate.  My  own 
surmises  are  not  in  unison  with  yours." 

"My  dear  child,"  replied  his  mother,  "I  have  a  far 
better  authority  than  surmise  for  what  I  say.  Do  you 
think,  my  love,  that  I  would  run  the  hazard  of  disturb- 
ing your  peace,  without  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  ray  statement?  I  have  an  authority  that  ought 
to  satisfy  the  most  distrustful  lover;  and  I  will  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence,  in  order  to  set  your 
mind  at  rest,  fori  am  certain  of  your  honor.  It  is  the 
confession,  the  reluctant  and  hardly-won  confession,  of 
my  darling  Anne  herself. " 

Again  a  revulsion  of  frightful  rapture  rushed  through 
the  frame  of  the  listener,  and  made  him  resume  his  chair 
in  silence. 

"When  we  came  here  first,"  continued  Mrs.  Cregan', 
"I  could  perceive  that  there  was  a  secret,  although 
I  was  far  from  suspecting  its  nature.  The  first  glimpse 
of  light  that  broke  upon  the  mystery  was  produced  by 
accident.  You  remember  poor  Dalton,  our  old  hunts- 
man ?  I  happened  to  speak  to  Anne  of  his  attachment 
to  you,  and  could  at  once  observe  that  her  interest  for 
the  man  was  ardently  awakened." 

"I  remember,  I  remember  like  a  dream,"  said  Hard- 
ress,  raising  his  finger  in  the  manner  of  one  endeavor- 
ing to  strengthen  an  indistinct  recollection.  "Poor 
Dalton  told  jne  Anne  had  been  kind  to  him.  Anne! 
No,  no,"  he  ad.Ved.  with  much  confusion,  "he  named  no 
one.  He  said  a  person  in  this  house  had  been  kind 
to  liim.     I  was  jirevented  from  inquiring  farther." 

"That  i>erso»,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  "was  Anne  Chute. 
From  the  moment  of  that  conversation  my  eyes  were 
opened,  and  I  felt  like  one  who  has  suddenly  discov- 
ered the  principle  of  an  intricate  and  complicated 
system.  I  saw  it  in  her  silence  while  your  arrival  was 
delayed — 1  saw  it  on  the  morning  of  your  meeting — I 
saw  it  throughout  that  day — I  saw  it  in  her  dissembled 
grief,  in  her  dissembled  joy.  Poor  dear  girl !  I  saw  it 
in  the  almost  childlike  ha])piness  that  sjjarkled  in  her 
eyes  when  you  came  near  us,  and  in  the  sudden  gloom 
that  followed  your  departure.  For  shame,  my  cliild  ! 
Why  are  you  so  dull  of  perception?  Have  you  eyes? 
nave  you  ears?  Have  you  a  brain  to  comprehend,  or 
a  lieart  to  estimate  your  good  fortune?  It  should  have 
been  your  part,  not  mine,  to  draw  that  dear  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  lips  of  Anne  last  night." 

To  this  observation,  Hardress  rei)lied  only  by  a  low 
moan,  whicii  had  in  it  an  expression  of  deep  pain. 
"How,  mother,"  he  ai  length  asked  in  a  hoarse  tone, 
"i>y  what  management  did  you  draw  tliis  secret  from 
her?"  >^ 

"r>y  a  sim])le  ])rocess.  By  making  it  wortli  livv 
while  to  give  me  her  confidence.  By  telling  her  wiiat 
1   have  long  since  perceived,  though  it  may  possibly 


have  escaped  your  own  observation,  that  her  passion 
was  not  unrequited — that  you  were  as  deeply  in  love 
with  her  as  she  with  you." 

"Me!  me  in  love!  You  could  not,  you  would  not, 
surely,  mother,  speak  with  so  much  rashness,"  ex- 
claimed Hardress,  in  evident  alarm. 

"Why?  do  you  noi  love  her,  then?" 

"Love  her,  mother?" 

"I  see  you  have  not  yet  done  with  the  echoes." 

"I  love  her  as  a  cousin  should  love  a  cousin — nothing 
more. " 

"Ay;  but  she  is  no  cousin  of  yours.  Come!  it  must 
be  either  more  or  less.     What  shall  I  say?" 

"Neither.  It  is  in  that  light  I  have  always  looked 
upon  Anne.  I  could  not  love  her  less.  I  would  not, 
dare  not,  love  her  more." 

"Dare  not!  You  have  got  a  strange  vocabulary  for 
a  lover.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  dare  not?'  What 
mighty  daring  is  requisite  to  enable  a  young  man  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  young  lady,  of  whose  affection  he  is  al- 
ready certain?  The  daring  that  is  necessary  for  wed- 
lock is  an  old  bachelor's  sneer,  which  should  never  be 
heard  on  lips  which  are  ruddy  with  the  blood  of  less 
than  forty  summers.  Why  dare  you  not  love  Anne 
Chute?" 

"Because,  by  doing  so,  I  should  break  my  faith  to 
another. " 

Mrs.  Cregan  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  as  if  somewhat 
stunned.  "What  do  you  say,  Hardress?"  she  mur- 
mured, just  above  her  breath. 

"I  say,  mothei',  that  my  heart  and  faith  are  both 
already  jdedged  to  another,  and  that  I  must  not  break 
my  engagement." 

"Do  you  speak  seriously?" 

"I  could  not  jest  on  this  subject,  if  I  were  so  in- 
clined." 

"And  dare  you  tell  me  this?"  Mrs.  Cregan  exclaimed, 
starting  up  from  her  seat  with  a  sudden  fierceness  of 
manner.  "You  have  no  daring!  You  dare  not 
love  the  love  that  I  have  chosen  for  yon,  and  you  dare 
tell  me  to  my  face  of  such  a  boldness  as  this  !  But  dare 
me  not  too  far,  I  warn  you,  Hardress.  You  will  not  find 
it  safe." 

"I  dare  tell  the  truth  when  I  am  called  on,"  replied 
Hardress,  who  never  respected  his  mother  so  little  as 
in  her  moments  of  i)assion  and  authority,  "in  all  places, 
and  at  all  hazards,  even  including  that  of  incurring 
my  mother's  dis])Ieasurc." 

"Listen  to  me,  Hardress,"  said  his  mother,  returning 
to  her  seat,  and  endeavoring  to  sujjpress  her  anger — 
"it  is  better  we  should  fully  understand  each  other." 

"It  is,  mother;  and  I  cannot  choose  a  better  time  to 
be  explicit  than  the  present.  I  was  wrong,  vei'v  wrong, 
in  not  taking  an  earlier  ojjportunity  of  exjdaining  to 
you  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stand.  But  it  is  bet- 
ter even  now  than  later.  IMotiier,"  he  continued,  mov- 
ing  near  to  her,  and  taking  her  hand  between  his,  with 
a  deprecating  tenderness  of  manner,  "forgive  your  own 
Ilardiess!  I  have  already  fixed  my  allections,  and 
pledged  myself  to  another." 

Mrs.  Cregan  pressed  her  liandkercliief  against  her 
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face,  and  leaned  forward  on  the  table,  ■whicli  position 
.she  maintained  during  the  dialogue  which  followed. 

"And  who  is  that  other?"  she  asked  with  a  calmness 
that  astonished  her  son.  "Is  she  superior  to  Anne 
Chute  in  rank  or  fortune  ?" 

"Far  otherwise,  mother." 

"In  talent,  then,  or  manner?" 

"Still  far  beneath  my  cousin." 

"In  what,  then,  consists  the  motive  of  preference,  for 
I  am  at  a  loss?" 

"In  everything  that  relates  to  acquirement,"  said 
Hardress,  "she  is  not  even  to  be  compared  to  Anne 
Chute.  It  is  in  virtue  alone,  and  in  gentleness  of  dis- 
position, that  she  can  pretend  to  an  equality.  I  once 
believed  her  lovelier,  but  I  was  prejudiced." 

Mrs.  Cregan  now  raised  her  head,  and  showed,  by 
the  change  in  her  appearance,  what  j>assionate  strug- 
gles .she  had  been  endeavoring  to  overcome.  The 
veins  had  started  out  upon  her  forehead,  a  dull  fire 
shone  in  her  eyes,  and  one  dark  tress  of  hair,  uncurled 
by  dampness  and  agitation,  was  swept  across  her  tem- 
ples. "  Poor,  low-born,  silly,  and  vulgar !  "  she  re- 
])eated,  with  an  air  of  perplexity  and  suppressed 
auger.  Then,  assuming  an  attitude  of  easy  dignity, 
and  foi'cing  a  smile,  she  said:  "Oh,  my  dear  Hardi'ess, 
you  must  be  jesting,  for  I  am  sure  you  could  not  make 
su(;h  a  choice  as  you  describe." 

"If  it  is  a  misfortune,"  replied  Hardress,  "I  must 
o7iIy  summon  up  all  mj-  philosophy,  mother,  for  there 
is  no  escaping  it." 

Mrs.  Cregan  again  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  bi'ow 
for  some  moments,  and  then  said:  "AVell,  Hardress,  let 
us  conduct  this  discussion  calmly.  I  have  got  a  vio- 
lent shooting  in  my  head,  and  cannot  say  so  mxich  as  I 
desire.  But  listen  to  me  as  I  have  done  to  you.  My 
honor  is  pledged  to  your  cousin  for  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  told  her.  I  have  made  her  certain  that  her  wishes 
shall  be  accomjilished,  and  I  will  not  have  ray  child's 
heart  broken.  If  you  are  serious,  Hardress,  you  have 
acted  a  most  dishonorable  part.  Tour  conduct  to 
Anne  Chute  would  have  deceived — it  /las  deceived — 
the  most  unbiased  amongst  your  acquaintances.  You 
have  paid  her  attentions  which  no  honorable  man  could 
offer,  while  he  entertained  only  a  feeling  of  indifference 
towards  their  object." 

"Mother!  mother!  how  can  yon  make  such  a  charge 
as  that?  Was  it  not  entirely,  and  reluctantly,  in  com- 
pliance with  your  own  injunctions  that  I  did  so  ?" 

"Ay,"  replied  Mrs.  Cregan,  a  little  .struck,  "but  I 
was  not  then  aware  of  your  position.  Why  did  yoii 
not  then  inform  me  of  all  this?  Let  the  consequences, 
sir,  of  your  duplicity  fall  on  you  own  head,  not  on 
my  poor  girl's,  nor  mine.  I  could  not  have  believed 
you  capable  of  such  a  meanness.  Had  you  then  dis- 
covered all,  it  would  have  been  in  time  for  the  safety 
of  your  cousin's  happiness  and  for  my  own  honor — for 
that,  too,  is  .staked  in  the  issue.  What,  sir!  Is  your 
vanity  so  egregious  that,  for  its  gratification  merely, 
you  would  interfere  with  a  young  girl's  prospects  in  life, 
l)y  filling  up  the  place  at  her  side  to  which  others 
equal  in  merit  and  more  sincere  in  their  intentions. 


might  have  aspired?  Is  not  that  consideration  alone 
(putting  aside  the  keener  disappointment  to  which  you 
have  subjected  her)  enough  to  make  your  conduct  ap- 
pear hideous?" 

The  truth  and  justice  of  this  speech  left  Hardress 
without  a  word. 

"You  are  already  contracted  at  every  fireside  in 
Kerry  and  Limerick  also,"  continued  his  mother;  "and 
I  am  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  whi.spering  about 
my  own  sweet  Anne.  You  must  perform  the  promise 
that  your  conduct  has  given." 

"And  my  eugagemeut?" 

"Break  it  off !  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cregan,  with  aburst  of 
anger,  scarcely  modified  by  her  feeling  of  decorum. 
"If  you  have  been  base  enough  to  make  a  double 
pledge,  and  if  there  must  be  a  victim,  I  am  resolved  it 
shall  not  be  Anne  Chute.  I  must  not  have  to  reproach 
myself  with  having  bound  her  for  the  sacrifice.  Now 
take  your  choice.  I  tell  you,  I  had  rather  die — nay,  I 
had  rather  see  you  in  your  coflln,  then  matched  below 
your  rank.  You  are  yet  unable  to  cater  for  your  own 
happiness;  and  you  would  assuredly  laj-  up  a  fund  of 
misery  for  all  your  coming  years.  Now  take  your 
choice.  If  you  wed  as  I  desire,  you  shall  have  all 
the  happiness  that  rank,  and  wealth,  and  honor,  and 
domestic  affection  can  secure  you.  If  against  my 
wish — if  you  resist  me,  enjoy  your  vulgar  taste,  and 
add  to  it  all  the  wretchedness  that  extreme  poverty 
can  furnish;  for,  whether  I  live  or  die  (as,  indeed, 
I  shall  be  careless  on  that  subject  henceforward),  you 
never  shall  possess  a  guinea  of  your  inheritance.  So 
take  your  choice." 

"It  is  already  made",  said  Hardress,  rising  with  a 
mournful  dignity,  and  moving  towards  the  door.  "My 
fortunes  are  already  decided,  whatever  way  my  inclin- 
ations move.  Farewell  then,  mother.  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  all  your  former  kindness,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  I  can  please  you  in  this.  As  to  the  poverty  with 
which  you  intend  to  punish  me,  I  can  face  that  conse- 
quence without  much  anxiety,  after  I  have  ventured  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  your  anger." 

He  was  already  at  the  door,  when  his  mother  re- 
called him  with  a  softened  voice.  "Hardress,"  she 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "I  mistake  my  heart  en- 
tirely. It  cannot  afford  to  loose  a  son  so  easily.  Come 
hither,  and  sit  by  me,  my  own  beloved  boy.  You  know 
not,  Hardress,  how  I  have  loved  and  love  you.  Why 
will  you  anger  me,  my  child?  I  never  angered  you, 
even  when  you  were  an  infant  at  my  bosom.  I  never 
gave  yon  a  hard  word  or  look,  since  you  were  a  child 
in  my  arms.  What  have  I  done  to  you,  Hardress? 
Even  supposing  that  I  have  acted  with  any  rashness  in 
this,  why  will  you  insist  on  my  suffering  for  it?" 

"My  dear  mother — " 

"If  you  knew  how  I  have  loved  you,  Hardress;  [but 
yon  can  never  know  it,  for  it  was  shown  most  fre- 
quently and  fondly  when  you  were  incapable  of  ac- 
knowledging or  apppreciating  it.  If  you  knew  how 
disinterestedly  I  have  watched  and  labored  for  your 
happinesss,  even  from  your  boyhood,  you  would  not  so 
calmly  resign  your  mind  to  the  idea  of  such  a  separa- 
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tion.  Come,  Hardress,  we  must  yet  be  frieutls.  I  do 
uot  press  you  for  an  immediate  answer;  but  tell 
me  you  will  think  of  it,  and  think  more  kindly. 
Bid  me  but  smile  on  Anne  when  I  meet  her  next. 
Nay,  don't  look  troubled;  I  shall  not  speak  to  her  until 
I  have  your  answer;  I  will  only  smile  ui)on  her.  That's 
my  darling  Hardress." 

"But,  mother — " 

"Not  one  word  more.  At  least,  Hardress,  my  wishes 
are  worth  a  little  consideration.  Look  there!"  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  lajing  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her 
son,  and  pointing-  through  the  open  window;  "is  that 
not  worth  a  little  consideration?" 

Hardress  looked  in  that  direction,  and  beheld  a  sight 
which  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  the  resolution 
of  a  more  self-regulated  spirit.  It  was  the  figure  of 
his  cousin  standing  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty  arbutus 
(a  tree  which  acknowledges  Killarney  alone,  of  all  our 
northern  possessions,  for  its  natal  region).  A  few 
streaks  of  the  golden  sunshine  streamed  in  upon  her 
figure  through  the  boughs,  and  quivered  over  the  invo- 
lutions of  her  drapery.  She  was  without  a  bonnet,  and 
her  short  black  ringlets,  blown  loose  about  her  rather 
pale  and  careful  countenance,  gave  it  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  an  Ariadne  or  a  Penthesilea.  She  walked 
towards  tlie  house,  and  every  motion  of  her  frame 
seemed  instinct  with  a  natural  intelligence.  Hardress 
could  not  (without  a  nobler  eftbrt  than  he  would  use) 
remove  his  eyes  from  this  beautiful  vision,  until  a  turn 
in  the  gravel-walk  concealed  it  from  his  view,  and  it 
disappeared  among  the  foliage,  as  a  lustrous  star  is  lost 
in  a  mass  of  autumnal  clouds. 

"Mother,"  siiid  Hardress,  "I  will  think  on  what  you 
Lave  said.  Maj'  Heaven  defend  and  guide  me!  I  am 
a  miserable  wretch,  but  I  will  think  of  it.  Oh,  mother, 
my  dear  mother,  if  I  had  confided  in  you,  or  you  in 
me!    Why  have  we  been  thus  secret  to  each  other? 


But  i)ardon  me!  It  is  I  alone  that  is  deserving  of  that 
reproach,  for  you  were  contriving  for  my  happiness 
only.  Happiness!  What  a  vain  word  that  is!  I  never 
shall  be  happy  more.  Xever,  indeed!  I  have  destroyed 
my  fortunes." 

"Hush,  boy,  I  hear  Anne's  foot  upon  the  lobby.  I 
told  her  you  would  walk  with  her  to-day." 

"Me  walk  with  her!"  said  Hardress,  with  a  shudder. 
"j!fo,  no,  I  cannot,  mother;  it  would  be  wrong — I  dare 
not,  indeed." 

'"''Dare  not,  again,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  smiling.  "Come, 
come,  forget  this  conversatian  for  the  present,  and  con- 
sider it  again  at  your  leisure." 

"I  will  think  of  it,"  repeated  the  young  man,  with 
some  wilduess  of  manner.  "May  Heaven  defend  and 
guide  me!     I  am  a  wretch  already." 

"Hush!  hush!"  said  his  mother,  who  did  not  attach 
too  much  importance  to  these  exclamations  of  mental 
distress;  "you  must  not  let  your  mistress  hear  yon 
praying  in  that  way,  or  she  will  suppose  she  has 
frightened  you." 

'"'' My  mistress,  mother!" 

"Pooh,  pooh!  your  cousin  then.  Don't  look  so  terri- 
fied.    Well,  Hardress,  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

"Ay,  mother,  but  don't  be  misled  by " 

"Oh,  be  in  no  pain  for  that.  I  understand  you  per- 
fectly'. Remain  here,  and  I  will  send  your  cousin  to 
yon  in  a  few  minutes." 

It  would  have  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  discussion  on 
this  subject,  if  Hardress  had  informed  his  mother  tliat 
he  was  in  fact  already  married.  He  was  aware  of  tliis, 
and  yet  he  could  not  tell  her  that  it  was  so.  It  was 
not  that  he  feared  her  anger,  for  that  he  had  already 
dared.  He  knew  that  he  was  called  on  in  honor,  in 
justice,  and  in  conscience,  to  make  liis  parent  aware  of 
the  full  extent  of  his  position,  and  yet  he  sliunned  the 
avowal  as  he  would  have  done  a  sentence  of  despair. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


HOW   THE   TEMPTATION   OF   HARDRESS   PROf'EKDED. 


DuRiNOthefew  >veeks  that  followed  the  conversa- 
tion just  detailed^  Eily  received  a  rapid  and  fearful 
change  in  the  temper  and  appearance  of  her  husband. 
His  visits  were  fewer  and  sliorter  than  they  were  before, 
and  when  he  did  come,  liis  manner  was  restrained  and 
cautious  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  His  eye  looked 
troubled,  and  his  voice  was  deep  and  broken,  his  dieek 
grew  pale  and  fleshless,  and  a  gloomy  air,  which  might 
bo  sui)])osed  Wh-  mingled  result  of  discontent  and  dis- 
sipation, appeared  in  all  his  person.  He  no  longer 
conversed  with  that  noisy  frankness  and  gaiety  in 
which  he  was  acH-.ustomed  to  indulge  in  all  societies 
where  ho  felt  perfectly  at  ease.  To  Eily  he  spoke 
sometimes  with  coldness  and  imi)atience,  and  very 
often  with  a  wild  afleution  that  had  in   it  as  much   of 


grief  as  of  tenderness.  To  the  other  inmates  of  the  cot- 
tage he  was  altogether  reserved  and  haughty,  and  even 
his  own  boatman  seldcmi  cared  to  tempt  him  into  a  con- 
versation. Sometimes  Kily  was  inclined  to  think  that 
he  had  escaped  from  some  unpleasant  scenes  at  lumie, 
his  demeanour  during  the  evening  was  so  abstracted 
and  so  full  of  care.  On  other  occasions,  when  he  came 
to  her  cottage  late  at  night,  she  was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover about  him  tiie  api>earance  of  a  riotous  indul- 
gcnce.  Born  and  educated  as  she  was  in  tlie  Ireland 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  circumstance  would  not 
have  much  disturbed  the  mind  of  our  heroine,  but  that 
it  became  gradually  more  freciuent  of  occurrence,  and 
seemed  rather  to  indicati-  a  voluntary  habit,  than  that 
necessity  to  which  even  sober  ]ieoi»le  were  often  sub- 
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jected,  when  they  mingled  in  the  society  of  Irish 
country  gentlemen  of  that  period.  Ei\y  thus  exper- 
ienced, for  the  first  time,  and  with  an  aching  spirit,  one 
of  the  keenest  anxieties  of  of  married  life. 

"Hardress,"  she  said  to  him  one  morning  as  he  was 
preparing  to  depart,  after  an  interval  of  gloomy  silence) 
long  unbroken,  "1  won't  let  you  go  atmong  those  line 
ladies  any  more,  if  you  lie  thinking  of  them  always 
when  you  come  to  me  again.  " 

Her  husband  started  like  one  conscience-struck,  and 
looked  sharply  round  n]>on  her. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  contrac- 
tion of  the  bi'ows. 

"Just  what  I  say,  then,"  said  Eily,  smiling  and  nod- 
ding her  head  with  a  petty  affectation  of  authority. 
"Those  fine  ladies  musn't  take  you  from  Eily.  And  I'll 
tell  you  another  thing,  Hardress.  Whisper. "  She  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  raised  herself  on  tiptoe, 
and  murmured  in  his  ear;  "I'll  not  let  you  among  the 
flue  gentlemen  either,  if  that's  the  teaching  they  give 
you." 

"What  teaching?" 

"Oh,  you  know  yourself,"  Eily  continued,  nodding 
and  smiling;  "it  is  a  teaching  that  you  would  never 
learn  from  Eily,  if  you  spent  the  evenings  with  her  as 
you  used  to  do  in  the  beginning.  Do  you  know  is  there 
e'er  a  priest  living  in  the  neighborhood?"- 
"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  I  have  something  to  tell  him  that  lies  ux^on 
my  conscience." 

"And  would  you  not  confess  your  failings  to  an  affec- 
tionate friend,  Eily,  as  well  as  to  a  holier  director?" 

"I  would,"  said  Eily,  bending  on  him  a  look  of  pierc- 
ing sweetness,  "if  I  thought  he  would  forgive  me  after- 
wards as  readily." 

"Provided  always  that  you  are  a  true  penitent,"  re- 
turned Hardress,  reaching  her  his  hand. 

"There  is  little  fear  of  that,"  said  Eily.  "It  would  be 
well  forme,  Hardress,  if  I  could  as  easily  be  penitent 
Jbr  heavier  sins." 

After  a  moment's  deep  thought,  Eily  resumed  her 
playful  manner,  and  i>lacing  both  her  hands  on  the  still 
expanded  one  of  her  husband,  she  continued:  "Well, 
then,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  what's  troubling  me:  I'm  afraid 
I'm  going  wi'ong  entirely  this  time  back.  I  got  married, 
.■■jir,  a  couple  o'  months  ago,  to  one  Mr.  Hardress  Cregan, 
a  very  nice  gentleman,  that  I'm  very  fond  of." 

"I"m  afraid  so,  rightly  speaking,  althougli  I  hope  Ae 
doesn't  think  so.  But  he  told  me  when  he  brought  me 
down  to  Killarney,  that  he  was  going  to  speak  to  his 
friends  [the  brow  of  the  listener  darkened],  and  to  ask 
their  forgiveness  for  himself  and  Eily.  And  there's 
nearly  two  months  now,  since  I  came,  and  what  I  have 
to  charge  myself  with,  sir,  is,  that  I  am  too  fond  of  my 
husband,  and  that  I  don't  like  to  vex  him  by  speaking 
about  it,  as  may  be  it  would  be  my  duty  to  do.  And, 
besides,  I  don't  keep  my  husband  to  proper  order  at 
all.  I  let  him  stop  out  sometimes  for  many  days  to- 
gether, and  then  I'm  very  angry  with  liim,  but  when 
he  comes,  I'm  so  foolish  and  so  glad  to  see  him,  that  I 
can't  look  cross,  or  speak  a  hard  word,  if  I  was  to  get 


all  Ireland  for  it.  And  more  than  that,  again ;  I'm  not 
at  all  sure  how  he  spends  his  time  while  he  is  out,  and 
I  don't  ever  question  him  jiroperly  about  it.  I  know 
there  are  a  great  many  handsome  young  ladies  where 
he  goes  to,  and  a  deal  of  gentlemen  that  are  very 
pleasant  company  after  dinner;  for  indeed,  my  husband 
is  often  more  merry  than  wise,  when  he  comes  home  to 
me  late  at  night,  and  still  Eily  says  nothing.  And,  be- 
sides all  this,  I  think  my  husband  has  something  weigli- 
ing  upon  his  mind,  and  I  don't  make  him  tell  it  to  me, 
as  a  good  wife  ought  to  do;  and  I  like  to  have  a  friend's 
advice,  as  you're  good  enough  to  offer  it,  sir,  to  know 
what  I'd  do.  What  do  you  think  about  him,  sir?  Do 
you  think  any  of  the  ladios  has  taken  his  fancy?  Or 
do  you  think  he's  growing  tired  of  Eily  ?  Or  that  he 
doesn't  think  so  much  of  her  now  that  he  knows  her 
better?    What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"I  am  rather  at  a  loss,"  said  Hardress,  with  some 
bitterness  in  his  accent;  "it  is  so  diflicult  to  advise  a 
jealous  person. " 

"Jealous!"  exclaimed  Eily,  with  a  slight  blush.  "  Ali, 
now  I'  m  sorry  I  came  to  you  at  all,  for  I  see  you  know 
nothing  about  me,  since  you  think  that's  the  way.  I 
see  now  that  you  don't  know  how  to  advise  me  at  all, 
and  I'll  leave  you  there.  What  would  I  be  jealous . 
of?" 

"Why,  of  those  handsome  young  ladies  that  your 
husband  visits." 

"Ah,  if  I  was  jealous  that  way,"  said  Eily,  with  a 
keen  and  serious  smile,  "that  is  nt  the  way  I'd  show^ 
it." 

"How,  then,  Eily?" 

"\Vhy,  first  of  all,  I  wouldn't  as  much  as  think  of 
such  a  thing  without  the  greatest  reason  in  the  world, 
without  being  downright  sure  of  it,  and  if  1  got  that 
reason,  nobody  would  ever  know  of  it,  for  I  wouldn't 
say  a  word,  only  walk  into  that  room  there,  and  stretch 
upon  the  bed,  and  die." 

"Why  that's  what  many  a  brutal  husband,  in  such  a 
case,  would  exactly  desire." 

"So  itself,"  said  Eily,  with  a  flushed  and  kindling 
cheek;  "so  itself.  I  wouldn't  be  long  in  his  way,  111 
engage." 

"Well,  then,"  Hardress  said,  rising  and  addressing 
her  with  a  severe  solemnity  of  manner,  "my  advice  to 
you  is  this.  As  long  as  you  live,  never  presume  to  in- 
quire into  your  husband's  secrets,  nor  affect  an  influ- 
ence which  he  never  will  admit.  And  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  that  great  reason  for  jealousy,  of  which  you  stand 
in  fear,  avoid  suftering  the  slightest  suspicions  to  ap- 
pear; for  men  are  stubborn  beings,  and  when  such 
suspicions  are  wantonly  set  afloat,  they  find  the  tempt- 
ation to  furnish  them  with  a  cause  almost  irresistible." 

"Well,  Hardress,"  said  Eily,  "you  are  argry  with 
me,  after  all.  Didn't  you  say  you  would  forgive 
me?  Oh,  then,  I'll  engage  I'd  be  very  sorry  to  say 
anything,  if  I  thought  you'd  be  this  way." 

"lam  not  angry,"  said  Hardress,  in  a  tone  of  vexa- 
tion. "I  do  forgive  you,"  he  added,  in  an  accent  of 
sharp  reproof;  "I  spoke  entirely  for  your  own 
sake. " 
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"And  wouldn't  Hardress  allow  his  own  Eily  her  lit- 
tle joke?" 

"Joke!"  exclaimed  Harclress,  bursting  into  a  sudden 
fit  of  passion,  which  made  his  eyes  water  and  his  limbs 
sliake  as  if  they  would  have  sunk  beneath  him.  "Am 
I  become  the  subject  of  your  mirth?  Day  after  day  my 
braiu  is  vorging  nearer  and  nearer  to  utter  madness, 
and  do  you  jest  on  that?  Do  you  see  this  cheek?  You 
count  more  hollows  there  than  when  1  met  you  first, 
and  does  that  make  you  merry?  Give  me  your  hand! 
Do  you  feel  how  that  heart  beats?  Is  that  a  subject, 
Eily,  for  joke  or  jest?  Do  you  think  this  face  turns 
thin  and  yellow  for  nothing?  There  are  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  horrid  thoughts  and  temptations  burn- 
ing within  me  daily,  and  eating  my  flesh  away  by 
inidies.  The  Devil  is  laughing  at  me,  and  Eily  joins 
him." 

"Oh,  Hardress— Hardress  !  — " 

"Yes!— you  have  the  best  right  to  laugh,  for  yon  are 
the  gainer.  Curse  on  you!  Curse  on  j'our  beauty — 
curse  on  mj  own  folly— for  I  have  been  undone  by 
both!  Let  go  my  knees!  Let  go  my  arm!  I  hate  yon! 
Take  the  truth,  1 11  not  be  poisoned  with  it!  I  am  sick 
of  you,  you  have  disgusted  me!  I  will  ease  my  heart 
by  telling  you  the  whole.  If  I  seek  the  society  of  other 
women,  it  is  because  I  find  not  among  them  your  mean- 
ness and  vulgarity.  If  I  get  drunk  and  make  myself 
the  best  you  say,  it  is  in  the  hope  to  forget  the  iron 
chain  that  binds  me  to  you." 

"O!-,  Hardress,"  shrieked  the  affrighted  girl,  "you 
are  not  in  earnest  now?" 

"I  am;  1  do  not  joke!"  her  husband  exclaimed  with  a 
hoarse  vehemence.  "Let  go  my  knees!  you  are  sure 
enough  of  me.     I  am  bound  to  you  too  firmly." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Hardress!  Oh,  my  own  husl)and, 
listen  to  me !  hear  j'onr  own  Eily  for  one  moment.  Oh, 
my  poor  father," 

"Ha!" 

"It  slipped  from  me  !  Forgive  me!  I  know  I  am  to 
blame,  I  am  greatly  to  blame,  dear  Hardress,  but  for- 
give me  !  I  left  my  home  and  all  for  you— oh,  do  not 
cast  me  off !  I  will  do  anything  to  please  you— I  never 
will  open  my  lips  again— only  say  you  did  not  mean  all 
that !  Oh,  Heaven  !"  she  continued,  throwing  her  head 
back,  and  looking  upward  with  oxpaTided  mouth  and 
eyes,  while  she  maintained  her  kneeling  posture  and 
clasped  her  husband's  feet.  "Merciful  Heaven,  direct 
him!  Oh,  Hardress,  think  how  far  I  am  from  home! 
Tliink  of  all  you  promised  me,  and  how  I  believed  you ! 
Stay  with  me  for  ;i  while  at  any  rate  !     Do  not " 

On  a  sudden,  while  Hardress  was  still  struggling  to 
free  himself  from  lier  arms,  without  doing  her  violence, 
Eily  felt  a  swimming  in  her  head  and  a  cloud  upon  her 
sight.     The  next  instant  she  was  motionless. 

The  first  face  she  behebl,  on  recovering  from  her  in- 
sensibility, was  that  of  Poll  Naughten,  who  was  seated 
in  a  low  chair,  aiid  sui>])orting  Eily's  head  against  her 
knees,  while  she  was  striking  her  in  the  open  jialm 
with  a  prodigious  violence. 

"Ah,  there  she  dhraws  the  breath,"  said  Figliting 
I'oll.     "Oh,  wirra,  missiz,  what  brought  you  out  on! 


your  face  and  hands  on  the  middle  of  the  floore,  that 
way?" 

Eily  muttered  some  unmeaning  answer,  and  remained 
for  some  minutes  struggling  with  the  consciousness  of 
some  undefined  horror.  Looking  around  at  length, 
and  missing  the  figure  of  Hardress,  she  lay  back  once 
more,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping.  Phil 
jSTaughten,  who  was  smoking  a  short  pipe  by  the  fire- 
side, said  something  in  Irish  to  his  wife,  to  which  the 
latter  replied  in  the  same  language,  and  then  turning 
to  Eily,  said:  "Will  you  take  a  dhrop  of  anything, 
a-chree?" 

Eily  raised  her  hand  in  dissent. 

"Will  you  come-  in,  and  take  a  stretch  on  the  bed, 
then?" 

To  this  Eily  answered  in  the  aftii'mative,  and  walked, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  hostess,  into  her  sleeping 
chamber.  Here  she  lay  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  the  curtain  suffered  to  fall  so  as  to  keep  the  broad 
sunshine  from  her  achinar  eyes  and  head.  Her  reflec- 
tions, however,  on  the  frightful  and  sudden  alteration  ■ 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  condition  were  cut  short 
ere  long,  by  a  sleep  of  that  sound  and  dreamless  nature 
which  usually  supervenes  after  an  excess  of  passionate 
excitement  or  anxiety. 

In  the  meantime,  Hardress  hui'ried  along  the  Gap 
Eoad  with  the  speed  of  one  who  desires  to  counteract, 
by  extreme  bodily  exertion,  the  turbulence  of  an  un- 
easy spirit.  As  he  passed  the  lonely  little  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  stream  above  the  Black  Lake,  his 
attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a 
familiar  voice,  which  ap])eared  to  reach  him  from  the 
clouds.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  to  the  suunnit  of 
the  Purple  Mountain,  he  beheld  Danny  Mann,  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  above  him,  moving  towards  the  immense 
pile  of  loose  stones  (from  the  hue  of  which  the  moun- 
tain has  derived  its  name),  and  driving  before  him  a 
small  herd  of  goats,  the  property  of  his  brother-in-law. 
Turning  off  the  road,  Hardress  commenced  the  ascent 
this  toilsome  eminence — partly  because  the  difliculty 
afforded  a  relief  to  his  sjiirits,  and  partly  because  he 
wished  to  converse  witii  his  dependent. 

Although  the  day  was  fine,  and  sometimes  cheered 
with  .'■'unshine  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  its  summit 
was  wrapped  in  mist,  and  wet  with  incessant  showers. 
The  S(;enery  around  was  solitary,  gigantic,  and  sternly 
barren.  The  figure  of  some  wonder-hunting  tourist, 
with  a  guide-boy  bearing  his  iiortl'olio  and  und)rolla, 
appeared  at  long  intervals,  among  the  lesser  undula- 
tions of  the  mountain-side,  and  the  long  road  which 
traversed  the  gloomy  valley  dwindled  to  the  widtii  of 
a  meadow  foot-path.  On  the  oi)i)osite  side  of  the  enor- 
mous ravine,  the  gray  and  misty  Keeks  still  raised  their  ^ 
ciumbling  siunmits  far  above  him.  Masses  of  white 
mist  gathered  in  sullen  congress  between  tlieir  peaks, 
and,  sometimes  floating  upwird  in  large  volumes,  were 
borne  majestic^illy  onward,  catching  a  thousand  tints 
of  gold  and  i)ur])le  from  the  declining  sun.  Sometimes 
a  trailing  shower  of  mingled  mist  and  rain,  would  sweei) 
across  the  intervening  chasm,  like  the  sheeted  spectre 
of  a  giant,  and  present  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  tliat 
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appearance  which  supplied  the  imagination  of  Ossian 
with  its  romantic  images.  The  miglity  gorge  itself, 
at  one  end,  appeared  to  be  lost  and  divided  amid  a  host 
of  mountains  tossed  together  in  i)rovokiug  gloom  and 
misery.  Lower  down,  it  opened  upon  a  wide  and  cul- 
tivated champaign,  which  at  this  altitude  presented 
the  resemblance  of  a  rich  mosaic  of  a  thousand  colors, 
and  afforded  a  bright  contrast  to  the  barren  shrubless 
gloom  of  the  solitary  vale  itself.  As  Hardress  ap- 
proaclied  the  summit,  this  scene  of  grandeur  and  of 
beauty  was  shut  out  from  his  view  by  the  intervening 
mist,  which  left  nothing  visible  but  the  peak  on  which 
he  stood,  and  which  looked  like  a  barren  islet  in  a  sea 
of  vapor.  Above  him  was  a  blue  sky,  broken  up  with 
masses  of  clouds,  against  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  refracted,  with  varioirs  effect,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  density  and  altitude.  Occasionally,  as  Har- 
dress pressed  onward  through  the  heath,  a  heavy  grouse 
would  spring  up  at  Iiis  feet,  challenge,  and  wheel  to 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Sometimes,  also,  as  he 
looked  downward,  a  passing  gust  of  wind  would  draw 
aside  the  misty  vale  that  lay  between  him  and  the 
world,  and  cause  the  picture  once  more  to  open  on  his 
sight. 

His  attendant  now  met  and  and  greeted  him  as  usual. 
"It's  well  for  you,  Masther  Hardress,  dat  hasn't  a  flock 
o' goats  to  be  huntin'  after  dis  mornin';  my  heart  is 
broke  from  'em,  dat's  what  it  is.  We  turn  'em  out  in 
de  mornin',  an'  dough  dey  have  plenty  to  ait  below 
dere,  dey  never  stop  'till  dey  go  to  de  top  o'  the  moun- 
tain, nothin' less  would  do  for  'em;  like  many  o' the 
Christians  demselves,  dey'll  be  mountiu'  always,  even 
wlien  'tis  no  good  for  'em." 

"T  have  no  remedy,"  said  Hardress,  musing,  "and 
yet  the  thought  ol  enduring  snch  afate  is  intolerable." 

"What  a  line  day  this  would  be  for  the  water,  mas- 
ter?" continued  his  servant.  "You  don't  ever  care  to 
take  a  sail  now,  sir?" 

"Oh,  Kyrlc,  Kyrle  Daly,  what  a  prophetic  truth  was 
in  your  words!  Giddy,  headlong  wretch  that  I  have 
been!  I  wish  that  my  feet  had  grown  to  my  mother's 
hearth  when  I  first  thought  of  evading  her  control,  and 
marrying  without  her  sanction."  He  paused  in  a  mood 
of  bitter  retrospection.  "I'll  not  endure  it,"  he  again 
exclaimed,  starting  from  his  reverie;  "it  shall  not  be 
without  recall.  I  will  not,  because  I  cannot.  Monster! 
monster  that  I  am!  Wed  one,  and  woo  another!  Both 
now  are  cheated?    Which  shall  be  the  victim?" 

The  Devil  was  at  his  ear,  and  whispered,  "Be  not 
uneasy;  hundreds  have  done  the  same  before  you." 

"Firm  as  dat  mountain  stands,  an'  as  it  stood  dis 
hundred,  aye,  dis  tousand  year,  maybe,"  continued 
Danny  Mann,  "still  an'  all,  to  look  up  dat  way  at  dem 
great  loose  stones,  dat  look  as  if  dey  were  shovelled 
up  above  irs  by  some  joyants  or  great  people  of  ould, 
a  body  would  tink  it  hardly  safe  to  stand  here  onder 
'em,  in  dread  dey'd  come  tumblin'  down,  maybe,  an' 
make  smidereens  of  him,  bless  the  mark!  AVould'ut  he 
now.  Master  Hardress?" 

The  i^erson  so  addressed  turned  his  eyes  mechanic- 
ally in  the  same  direction.     A  kind  of  desperate  satis- 


faction was  visible  on  his  features,  as  the  idea  of  in- 
security which  his  servant  suggested  became  impressed 
upon  his  mind.  The  latter  perceived  and  understood 
its  expression  on  the  instant. 

"Dere's  something  troublin'  you.  Master  Hardress; 
dat  I  see  plain  enough.  An'  'tisn't  now,  nor  to-day, 
nor  'isterday,  I  seen  it  aider.  Is  dere  anyting  Danny 
Mann  can  do  to  sarve  you  ?  If  dere  be,  say  de  word  dis 
moment,  an'  I'll  be  bail  he'll  do  it  before  long." 

"Danny,"  said  Hardress,  after  aiiause,  "I  am  troubled. 
I  was  a  fool,  Danny,  when  I  refused  to  listen  to  your 
advice  upon  one  occasion." 

"An'  dat  was  de  time  when  I  tould  yon  not  to  go 
again  de  missiz,  an'  to  have  no  call  to  Eily  O'Connor." 

"It  was." 

"I  tought  it  would  be  dis  way.  I  tought,  all  along, 
dat  Eily  was  no  wife  for  you,  Master  Hardress.  It  was 
not  in  nature  she  could  be;  a  poor  man's  daughter, 
widout  money,  or  manners,  or  book-larnen'  or  one . 
ha'port'.  I  told  you  dat.  Master  Hardress,  but  you 
wouldn't  hear  me  by  any  means,  an'  dis  is  de  way  of  it 
now. " 

"Well,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  done,"  said  Hardress,  with 
sullen  impatience:  "I  was  to  blame,  and  I  am  suffering 
for  it. " 

"Does  she  know  herself  de  trouble  she  is  to  you  ?" 

"I  could  not  keep  it  from  her.  I  did  not  know  my- 
self how  utterly  my  dislike  had  prevailed  Avithin  me, 
until  the  occasion  arose  for  giving  it  utterance,  and  then 
it  came  forth  at  once  like  a  torrent.  '  I  told  her  what  I 
felt;  that  I  hated,  that  I  was  sick  of  her.  I  could  not 
stop  my  tongue.  My  heart  struck  me  for  the  base  un- 
kindness,  the  ungrateful  ruflQanism  of  my  speech,  and 
yet  I  could  not  stop  my  tongue.  I  have  made  her 
miserable,  and  I  am  myself  accursed.  What  is  there  to 
be  done?  Have  you  only  skill  to  prevent  mtschief  ? 
Have  you  none  to  remedy?" 

Danny  took  thought  for  a  moment.  "Sorrow  trouble 
would  I  ever  give  myself  about  her,"  he  said  at  last, 
"only  send  her  home  packin'  to  her  fader,  an'  give  her 
no  tanks." 

"And  with  what  face  should  I  appear  befory  my  hon- 
orable friends,  when  that  old  rope-maker  should  come 
to  demand  redress  for  his  insulted  child,  and  to  claim 
her  husband's  promise  ?  Should  I  send  Eily  home  to 
earn  for  myself  the  reputation  of  a  faithless  villain  ?" 

"I  never  tought  o'' dat, "said  Danny,  nodding  his 
head.  "Dat's  a  horse  of  anoder  color.  Why,  then,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'd  do.  Pay  her  passage  out  to  Quabec, 
and  put  her  aboord  a  three-master,  without  ever  sayin' 
a  word  to  anybody.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master 
Hardress.  Do  by  her  as  you  do  by  dat  glove  you  have 
on  your  hand.  Make  it  come  off  as  it  come  on,  and  if 
it  fits  too  tight  take  de  knife  to  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Only  gi'  me  the  word,  as  I  said  before,  an'  I'll  en. 
gage  Eily  O'Connor  will  never  trouble  you  any  more. 
Don't  ax  me  any  questions  at  all,  only,  if  you'ree  agree- 
able, take  off  dat  glove  an'  give  it  to  me  for  a  token. 
Dat  I'll  be  enough;  lave  de  rest  to  Danny." 

A  doubtful,  horrible  sensation  of  fear  and  anxiety  ga- 
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tliered  upon  the  heart  of  the  listener,  and  held  him  for 
a  minute  fixed  in  breathless  agitation.  He  gazed  npon 
the  face  of  his  servant  with  an  expression  of  gaping 
terror,  as  if  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  arch-tem])- 
ter  himself.  At  length,  walking  up  to  him,  he  laid  his 
open  hand  upon  his  neck,  and  then  di-awing  his  fingers 
close,  until  the  fellow's  face  was  purple  with  blood,  he 
shook  him  as  if  he  would  have  shaken  his  joints  out  of 
their  sockets. 

"Villain!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  hoarseness  and  vehe- 
mence of  tone  which  gave  an  api^alling  depth  to  his  ex- 
pressions. "Dangerous  villain  and  temx)ter!  If  you 
ever  dare  again  to  utter  a  Avord,  or  meditate  a  thought 
of  violence  towards  that  unhappy  creature,  I  will  tear 
you  limb  from  limb  between  my  hands." 

"Oh,  murder,  Master  Hardress!  Dat  the  hands  may 
stick  to  me,  sir,  if  I  tought  a  ha'p'ort'  o'  harm!" 

"Do  you  mark  me  well,  now?  I  am  quite  in  earnest. 
Eespect  her  as  you  would  the  highest  lady  in  the 
land.  Do  as  she  commands  you  without  murmuring. 
If  I  hear  her  say  (and  I  will  question  her  upon  it)  that 
you  have  leered  one  glance  of  those  blood-longing  eyes 
upon  her,  it  shall  be  their  last  look  in  this  world." 

"Oh,  vo  !  Dat  I  may  never  die  in  sin,  Master  Hard- 
ress, if " 

"Begone!  I  am  glad  you  have  opened  my  eyes.  I 
tread  more  safely  now.  My  heart  is  lighter.  Tet  that 
I  should  have  endured  to  be  so  tempted !  Fellow,  I 
doubt  you  for  worse  than  you  appear.  We  are  here 
alone;  the  world,  the  busy  world,  is  hid  beneath  us, 
and  we  stand  here  alone  in  the  eye  of  the  open  Heaven, 
and  without  roof  or  wall  to  screen  us,  even  iu  fancy, 
from  the  downright  reproach  of  the  beholding  augels. 


None  but  the  haughty  and  insulting  Lucifer  himself 
could  think  of  daring  Providence  upon  the  threshold 
of  His  own  region.  But  be  you  fiend  or  mortal,  I  defy 
and  dare  you;  I  repel  your  bloody  temptation.  I  tell 
you,  fiend  or  mortal,  that  my  sov.l  abhors  your  speech 
and  gesture  both.  I  may  be  wretched  and  impious;  I 
may  send  up  to  Heaven  a  cry  of  discontent  and  mur- 
muring; the  cry  of  blood  shall  never  leave  this  earth 
forme.  Blood!  JV/wsehlood?  Her's?  Great  Heaven  ! 
Great  Heaven  defend  me!"  He  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  bent  down  for  a  moment  in  dreadful  agi- 
tation; then  suddenly  starting  up,  and  waving  his  hand 
rapidly,  he  continued:  "Away,  away  at  once,  and  quit 
my  sight.  I  have  chosen  my  doom.  My  heart  may 
burn  for  years  within  mj'  breast,  if  I  can  find  no  other 
way  to  soothe  it.  I  know  bow  to  endure.  I  am  wholly 
ignorant  of  guilt  like  this.  Once  more,"  he  added, 
clenching  his  fist,  and  shaking  it  towards  his  startled 
dependent,  "once  more  I  warn  you,  mark  my  words  and 
obey  them." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  down  the  hill,  and  was  hid  in 
the  ascending  mist,  while  his  affrighted  servant  re- 
mained gaping  after  him,  and  muttering  meclianically 
such  asseverations  as,  "Dat  I  may  never  sin,  Master 
Hardress  !  dat  de  head  may  go  to  de  grave  wid  me! 
Dat  I  may  be  happy!  Dat  de  hands  may  stick  to  me, 
if  I  tought  any  harm!" 

More  than  half  of  the  frantic  speech  of  Hardress,  it 
may  be  readily  imagineil,  was  wholly  unintelligible  to 
Danny,  who  followed  him  down  the  monntain,  half 
crazy  with  terror,  and  not  a  little  choked  into  the  bar- 
gain. 


CHAPTER     XXIII. 


HOW   AN   UNEXPECTED    VISITOR   ARRIVED   IN   EILY'S   COTTAGE. 


Towards  night-fall  Eily  awoke  with  that  confused 
and  strange  feeling  whicli  a  person  experiences  who 
has  slept  at  an  accustomed  hour.  The  sun  had  already 
set;  but  the  red  and  faintly  lustrous  shadow  of  the 
window,  which  was  thrown  on  the  opjiosite  wall, 
showed  that  his  refracted  light  was  yet  strong  and 
bright  on  the  horizon.  While  she  lay  back,  endeavor- 
ing to  recall  the  circumstances  which  brouglit  lier  into 
her  present  situation,  a  voice  assailed  her  oar  which 
made  her  start  in  sudden  alarm  from  her  reclining  ])os- 
ture.  It  was  that  of  a  ])erson  singing,  in  a  low  voice, 
outside  her  window,  the  following  words: — 

"  As  I  roved  out  on  a  flne  pummer  morning, 

A  flpociilatinfj  most  curiously, 
To  my  Burprlst,  I  noon  cspk'd 

.\  chnrminR  frtlr  one  approaching  me. 
I  fltoofl  awhile " 

Here  the  melodist  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage. 


•'  I  stood  awhile  in  deep  ineditJition, 
Contemplatins!  what  I  should  do; 
'Till,  at  length,  rccruitiuK  all  my  sensation, 
I  thus  accosted  the  fair  Colleen  rue."* 

At  the  close  of  the  verse,  which  was  i>rolonged  by 
the  customary  nasal  twang,  the  singer  knocked  a  little 
more  loudly  with  the  knuckle  of  his  fore-finger: — 

"Oh,  woe  I  Hccthor,  that  nohle  victhor, 

Who  died  a  victim  to  the  Grecian  fkili; 
Or  was  I  a  Paris,  whoase  dieds  were  vuarioue. 

As  an  arl>itliraator  on  Ida's  hill, 
I'd  roam  through  Asia,  likewise  Arabia, 

Or  Pennsylvania '* 

Here  he  knocked  again. 

"  Or  Pennsylvania,  looking  for  you, 
Throiigh  the  burning  ragions,  like  famed  Orphcens, 
For  one  embrace  of  you.  Colleen  rue." 

"1  am  ruinoil !  I  am  undone!"  thought  Eily,  as  she 
listened   in   deep   distress  and   fear;  "my   father  has 

*  Hed-haired  girl. 
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foiiud  me  out,  and  tliey  are  all  come  to  look  for  me. 
OhjHardress!  Hardress!" 

"They're  all  dead  or  dbraming  here,  I  believe,"  said 
the  singer;  "I'm  in  fine  Inck,  if  I  have  to  go  down  the 
ould  gap  again  afther  night-fall."  Stimulated  by  this 
reflection,  he  turned  his  back  to  the  door,  and  began 
kicking  against  it  with  his  heel,  while  he  continued  his 
song:— 

"And  are  yon  Anrora,  or  the  goddess  Flora, 

Or  Eutherpasia,  or  fair  Venus  bright, 
Or  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare, 

Whoani  Paris  stole  from  tlie  Grecian  sight  ? 
Thou  fairest  creature,  how  you've  inslaved  me  I 

I'm  intoxicated  by  Cupid's  chie, 
Wlioase  golden  notes  and  infatuations 

Have  deranged  my  ideas  for  you,  Colleen  rue." 

Here  the  same  air  was  taken  up  by  a  shrill  and  broken 
female  voice,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  and  in 
the  words  which  follow : — 

"  Sir,  I  pray,  be  aisy,  and  do  not  tease  me 
With  your  false  praises  most  jestingly; 
Tour  golden  notes  and  insiniwayshuns 
Are  vaunting  speeches,  decaiving  me. 
I  am  not  Aurora,  nor  the  goddess  Flora, 
But  a  rural  female  to  all  men's  view. 
Who's  here  condoling  my  situation, 
And  my  nppelation  is  the  Colleen  me." 

"You're  not  Aurora!"  muttered  the  first  voice. 
"Wisha,  dear  knows,  it  isn't  aisy  to  conthradict  you. 


from  Cork  I  was  to-day,  when  I  thought  I'd  stop  over 
and  see  how  you  wor  afther  the  voyage.  I  left  the 
horse  an'  car  over  in  Mrs.  Cregan's  yard." 

"I  believe  you're  lost  with  the  hunger.  Phil,  stir 
yourself,  an' put  down  something  for  supper." 

"Don't  hurry  yourself  on  my  account,"  said  Lowry, 
affecting  an  indifference  which  he  did  not  feel ;  "I  took 
something  at  Mr.  Cregan's.  I  saw  Masther  Hardress 
there  in  the  parlor  wiudee,  i)layin'  chests  (I  think  it  is 
they  called  it)  with  Miss  Anne  Chiite.  Oh,  miirder, 
that's  a  darling,  a  beautiful  lady!  Her  laugh  is  like 
music.  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  To  see  the  smile  of  her, 
though,  an'  she  looking  at  him  !  It  flogged  the  world  : 
Mike,  the  boy  they  have  there,  an'  old  jSTancy,  told  me 
she's  greatly  taken  with  the  young  masther." 

"Why,  then,  she  may  as  well  throw  her  cap  at  him." 

"Why  so,  eroo?" 

"  Oh — for  raisons. " 

"There's  one  thing  Mike  told  me,  an' I'm  sure  I  won- 
dher  I  never  heerd  a  word  of  it  before;  that  there  was 
some  talks  of  herself  and  iny  young  masther,  Mr.  Kyrle 
Daly.  I  knew  he  used  to  be  going  there  of  an  odd 
time,  but  I  never  heard  anything  that  way.  There's  a 
dale  that's  looking  afther  her,  Mike  tells  me.  Whoever 
gets  her,  they  say,  he'll  have  as  much  jewels  to  fight  as 


They'd  be  the  dhi-oll  Auroras  an'  Flojas,  if  that's  the  will  keep  him  going  for  the  first  quarther,  any  way. 


figure  they  cut.  Ah,  Mrs.  Kaughten!"  he  added,  rais 
ing  and  changing  his  voice  as  the  shadow  of  the  fe- 
male figure  crossed  the  window  of  Eily's  apartment, 
"How  are  vou  this  evening,  ma'am?  I  hope  you  got 
well  over  your  voyage  that  morning?" 

What  voyage?  Who  is  it  I  have  there  at  all?"  said 
Poll,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "Oh,  Lowry  Looby!  Oh, 
ma-gra-hu!  how  is  every  inch  of  you,  Lowry?  It  raises 
the  very  cockles  o'  my  heart  to  see  you." 

"Purty  well,  indeed,  as  for  the  health,  ]\Irs.  Xaughten, 
we're  obleest  to  you." 

"  Oh,  vo,  vo!  An'  what  brought  you  into  this  part  of 
the  world,  Lowry?  It's  a  long  time  since  you  an'  I 
met. " 

"  'Tis  as  good  as  two  months,  a'most,  I  b'lieve." 

"Two  mouths,  eroo?     'Tis  six  years  if  it's  a  day." 

"Oh,  iss.  for  good;  but  I  mane  the  time  we  met  in  the 
cottage  behind  at  the  dairy-farm,  the  night  o'  the  grcdt 
storm,  when  ye  were  near  being  all  lost  in  the  boat,  if 
it  wasn't  the  will  o"  Heaven. " 

"The  dairy-farm!  lost  in  the  boat!  I  don't  know  what 
is  it  you're  talkin'  about  at  all  man.  But  come  in,  come 
in,  Lowry,  and  take  a  sate.  Stop,  here's  Phil.  Phil, 
eroo,  this  is  Lowry  Looby,  that  you  heerd  me  talk  of 
being  a  friend  o'  the  Hewsans  formerly." 

Thus  introduced,  Phil  and  Lowry  both  took  off  their 
hats,  and  bowed  repeatedly  with  a  most  courteous  pro- 
fundity of  obeisance.  The  door  was  then  opened,  and 
a  jiolite  contest  arose  as  to  the  right  of  i>recedence 
between  the  gentlemen,  which  was  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  Lowry,  as  the  visitor. 

"Well,  Lowry,  what  news  eastwards?"  was  the  next 
question. 

"Oh,  then,  nothing  sthrange,  Mrs.  Naughten.  I  was 
twice  by  this  way  since  I  seen  you  that  night.    Coming 


"Tha  go  bragh,"  said  Phil,  tossing  his  head;  "that's 
what  bothers  the  gentlemen.     Jewels,  jeweh,  always." 

"Jewels  always,  then,  just  as  you  say,  Misther  Naugh- 
ten,"  said  Lowry.  "It's  what  ruins  'em,  bod.y  and 
soul.  At  every  hand's  turn,  nothing  but  a  jewel!  Let 
there  be  a  conthrairy  look,  and  pistols  is  the  word  at 
once." 

"An'  if  a  poor  boy  is  reflected  upon,  an'  goes  to  a  fair 
to  thry  it  out  with  an  innocent  little  kippen,  '  Oh,  the 
savages!'  the  gentlemen  cry  at  once;  'oh,  the  blood- 
thirsty villyans!'  And  they'll  go  themselves  and 
shoot  one  another  like  dogs,  for  less  raison." 

"It's  thrue  for  you,"  returned  Lowry.  "Sure, 
'twould  be  a  blessing  for  a  man  to  be  aiting  a  dhry  pi- 
atie  from  morning  till  night,  an'  to  have  quietness.  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Misther  jS'aughten,  I  spake  for  my- 
self: of  all  things  going,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  a  born 
gentleman.  They're  never  out  o' trouble,  this  way  or 
that  way.  If  they're  not  fighting,  they  have  more 
things  upon  their  mind  than  would  bother  a  dozen  poor 
men;  an'  if  they  go  divartiug,  ten  to  one  they  have  a 
jewel  before  the  day  is  over.  Sure,  if  it  was  a  thing  two 
gentlemen  axed  a  lady  to  dance,  an'  she  gave  into  one 
of  'em,  the  other  should  challenge  him  for  to  go  fight- 
ing! Sure  that  flogs  Europe!  And  they  have  so  much 
books  to  read  to  be  able  to  convarse  genteel  before  the 
ladies.  I'm  told  a  gentleman  isn't  fit  to  show  his  face 
in  company  till  he  reads  as  much  books  as  would 
stretch  from  this  to  the  doore  over.  And  then  to  be 
watching  yourself,  an'  spake  Englified,  an'  not  to  ate 
half  your  'nongh  at  dinner,  an'  to  have  'em  all  looking 
at  you  if  you  took  too  big  a  bite  or  done  anything 
again'  manners,  and  never  to  have  your  own  fling,  an' 
let  you  do  what  you  liked  yourself!  I  wouldn't  lade 
such  a  life  if  I  got  Europe.     A  snug  stool  by  the  fire- 
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side — a  boiled  piatee  in  one  hand,  a  piggiu  o'  milk  in 
the  other,  and  one  (that  I  won't  name  now)  smiling 
overright  me,  that's  all  the  gentility  I'd  ever  ask  for  in 
this  world,  any  way.  I'd  a'most  as  lieve  be  born  a  fe- 
male as  a  gentleman,  maning  no  offence  to  the  ladies, 
Mrs.  Xaughten." 

"Every  one  to  his  taste,  Lowry.  Many  men  have 
many  minds.  Phil,  will  yon  go  out  now  and  help  Danny 
to  put  up  them  goats,  not  to  have  them  strayin"  over 
on  Myles  Murphy's  ground  as  they  wor  o'  Cheusday 
week?    I  see  Danny  coming  down  the  mountain." 

The  obedient  husband  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and 
Lowry  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  enter  into  a 
more  confidential  commanication  with  his  formidable 
hostess. 

"Well,  Mrs.  jSfaughten,  if  I  was  to  hear  a  person 
swear  this  ujion  a  book,  I'd  say  'twas  a  lie  he  was  tell- 
ing me,  if  I  didn't  see  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

"What  is  it  you  see  ?" 

"Oh  !  then,  nothing  but  what  I'm  well  pleased  to  see. 
Well,  I  thought  that  one  that  once  gave  themselves  a 
bad  habit,  could  never  be  broke  of  it  again,  no  more 
tlian  a  horse  could  be  broke  of  starting." 

At  this  the  virago  fixed  upon  him  a  kindling  and  sus- 
jiicious  eye. 

"And  tell  me  now,  Mrs.  Naughteu,"  continued  Low- 
ry, not  perceiving  the  indication  of  incipient  wrath, 
"how  did  it  come  on  you  first  when  you  dhropt  the 
cursing  that  way  entirely?  I  think  I'd  feel  a  great 
loss  for  the  first  week  or  foi-tnight. " 

"Folly  on!  Misther  Looby,  folly  on!  You're  wel- 
come to  your  sport  this  evening." 

"Sport?  Faiks  it's  no  sport  to  me,  only  an  admira- 
ration.  All  the  people  that  I  ever  heerd  of  making  a 
vow  o'  the  kind  wor  sure  to  break  it  again,  if  they 
didn't  get  inside  of  it  one  way  or  another  by  shkaming. 
Sure  there  was,  to  my  knowledge,  John  O'Keilly,  the 
blacksmitli,  near  Castle  Chute,  made  as  many  vows  as 
I  have  fingers  an'  toes  again' the  dhrink,  and  there  is'ut 
one  of  'em  but  what  he  got  the  advantage  of.  First, 
he  med  a  vow  he  wouldn't  dhrink  a  dhroi)  for  six 
months  to  come,  any  way,  either  in  a  hoiTse  or  out  of 
a  house.  An'  sure  'tis  where  I  found  him  tlie  fort- 
night afther,  was  at  Mike  Normile's,  ami  he  dhrink- 
ing  as  if  it  was  for  bets,  an'  sitting  in  a  chair  upon  the 
threshold  o'  the  dooro  with  a  leg  at  this  side  and  a  leg 
at  that.  '  Is  that  the  way  you're  keeping  your  vow, 
Misther  O  lieilly?'  says  I,  wiieu  I  see  him.  "Tis,'  says 
he,  '  what  else  ?  Sure  I  can  dlirink  here,'  says  he,  'an" 
no  thanks,  while  I'm  neither  in  the  house  nor  outof  it.' 
An'  sure  twas  thrue  for  him.  Well,  there's  no  use  in 
talking,  but  some  people  would  live  where  a  fox  would 
starve.  Sure,  of  another  time,  he  med  a  vow  he 
wouldn't  drink  ui)on  Ireland  ground,  an'  where  do  you 
think  dill  I  get  him  afther,  only  sitting  cross-legs  upon 
a  branch  o'  the  big  beech  tree  near  Normile's,  an'  he 
still  at  the  onld  work,  dhrinking  away!  '  Wisha,  long 
life  to  you,' says  1,  '  if  that's  tlie  way;  a  party  fruit 
tlie  tree  bears  in  you,'  says  I,  '  this  morning.'  People 
o'  that  kind,  Mrs.  Naugliten,  has  no  business  making 
vows  at  all,  again'the  dhrink  or  the  cursing  either." 


"I'm  hearing  to  you,  Lowry,"  said  Fighting  Poll 
with  an  ominous  sharpness  in  her  accent. 

"An'  do  you  hold  to  the  same  plan  still,  ma'am?" 

"What  plan  do  you  mnne  ?" 

"The  same  plan  as  when  I  met  you  that  night  at  the 
Dairy  Cottage.  Not  to  be  talking,  nor  dhrinking,  nor 
cursing,  tor  swearing,  nor  fighting,  nor —  Oh!  mur- 
ther,  Mrs.  Naughten,  sure  you're  not  going  to  sthrike 
me  inside  your  own  doore  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  would,  when  I  see  you  daar  make  a 
hand  o'  me!" 

"Me  make  a  hand  o' you,  woman?  what  hand  am  I 
makiu'  ?  " 

"Every  hand!"  exclaimed  the  Penthe.silea,  raising 
her  voice.  So  saying,  and  with  the  accustomed  yell  of 
onset,  she  flourished  her  short  stick,  and  discharged  a 
blow  at  Lowry's  little  head,  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
warded  off"  by  a  dexterous  interposition  of  the  chair  on 
which  he  had  been  sitting,  would  have  left  him  some- 
thing to  think  of  for  a  week  to  come. 

The  scuffie  waxed  hot,  and  would  doubtless  have  ter- 
minated in  some  serious  bodily  injury  to  the  party  as- 
sailed, but  that  the  sudden  re-entrance  of  Phil,  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Danny  Mann,  brought  it  to  a  premature 
termination. 

"Poll!  Poll,  ayeh!  Misther  Looby!  What's  the 
matter?    Worn't  ye  as  thick  as  cousins  this  moment?" 

"Ah  Lowry,  is  dat  you?     What's  all  dis  about? 

"Don't  hould  me,  Phil,  an'  I'll  bate  him  while  bating 
is  good  for  him;  an'  that's  from  this  till  morning." 

"Here's  usage,  Mr.  Naughten!  Mr.  Mann,  here's 
thratement!  Gi'  me  my  ould  hat  an'  let  me  be  oft';  I 
was  a  fool  to  come  at  all!  And  after  my  civility  east- 
wards, when  you  come  dhripping  wet  into  the  cottage! 
Well,  it's  all  one." 

"Whist,  eroo!"  said  Danny  Mann,  in  a  conciliating 
tone,  "come  dis  way,  Lowry,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
And  he  led  him  out  of  the  cottage. 

Eily,  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  tlie  cause  of  this 
miscoiu-eption,  had  listened  to  the  whole  scene,  at  one 
time  with  intense  and  painful  anxiety,  and  at  another 
with  an  inclination  to  laugh,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Before 
long,  however,  an  idea  entered  lier  mind,  wiiich  wholly 
detaclied  her  attention  from  tlie  mvlea  in  the  kitchen. 
She  resolved  to  write  to  her  father  by  Lowry,  to  make 
him  aware,  at  least  of  her  safety,  and  of  her  hope  to 
meet  him  again  in  honor,  if  not  in  happiness.  This 
would  at  least  remove  one  great  load  from  her  mind, 
and  prepare  him  for  her  return.  While  she  arranged 
her  writing  materials  at  the  small  table,  the  thoughts 
of  home  came  crowding  on  her  so  thick  and  fast,  that 
she  found  a  ditllculty  in  proceeding  with  her  task.  It 
was  an  humble  home,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  it  was  her 
home.  He  was  an  humble  father,  but  he  xnts  her  father. 
She  painted  a  little  picture,  uiu;onsciously  to  her  own 
mind,  of  that  forsaken  dwelling.  She  saw  lier  father 
sitting  by  the  turf  fire,  leaning  forward  witli  his 
elbow  resting  on  his  knee,  a  finger  beneatii  his  tem- 
ple, and  his  gray  watery  eye  fixed  on  her  accustomed 
chair  whicli  stood  empty,  on  the  opposite  side.     His 
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hair  bad  received  another  shower  of  silver  since  they 
parted.  She  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  aloud,  lest  she 
shonld  distrub  the  imagined  loneliness  of  his  condition. 
On  a  sudden  she  figured  to  herself  the  latched  door 
put  gently  back,  and  the  form  of  Lowry  Looby  entering 
with  her  letter  in  his  hand.  She  marked  the  air  of  cold 
and  sad  indifference  with  which  the  old  man  recognized 
him  and  received  the  letter.  He  looked  at  the  direction 
— started — tore  off  the  seal,  and  looked  within,  while 
his  whole  frame  trembled  until  the  gray  hairs  were 
shaken  loose  upon  his  temples;  she  saw  the  passion 
struggling  in  his  throat,  and  her  own  eyes  were  blinded 
by  tears.  The  picture  here  became  too  vivid  for  her 
feelings,  and  pushing  the  little  desk  aside,  she  sank 
down  into  her  chair  in  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing. 

While  she  remained  in  this  condition,  Poll  Nanghten 
entered  the  room,  arranging  her  disordered  bead-dress, 
and  bearing  still  uiwn  her  countenance  the  traces  of 
the  vanished  storm.  Its  expression,  however,  was  com- 
pletely altered  when  she  observed  the  situation  of 
Eily. 

"What  ails  yon,  a'ra  gal?"  she  asked  in  a  softened 
voice;  "Arn't  you  betther  afther  the  sleep  at  all?" 

"Poll,  do  you  know  that  man  who  is  in  the  kitchen?" 

"Is  it  Lowry  Looby?  Ah  ha!  the  scoundhril!  'tis  I 
that  do,  and  I'll  make  him  he"ll  know  me,  too,  before  I 
part  him. " 

"Hush,  Poll,  come  hither.  I  want  you  -to  do  me  a 
service.     /  know  this  man  too." 

"Why,  then,  he's  little  credit  to  you  or  any  one 
else." 

"I  want  to  caution  you  against  saying  a  word  of  my 
name  while  he  is  in  the  bouse.  It  would  be  ruinous 
both  to  your  master  and  myself." 

"Faiks,  I'll  engage  he  won't  be  a  bit  the  wiser  of  it 
for  Poll  Xaughten." 

"And  I  wish,  besides,  that  you  would  give  him,  if  be 
intends  going  to  Limerick,  a  letter,  which  I  will  have 
for  you  in  a  few  minutes.  You  need  not  tell  him  from 
whom  it  comes;  do  not  even  let  him  know  that  it  is 
from  a  person  in  the  bouse.  And  now,  Poll,  will  you 
light  me  one  of  those  caudles,  and  close  the  window- 
shutters?" 

This  was  done,  and  Eily  commenced  her  letter.  Be- 
fore she  proceeded  far,  however,  it  occurred  to  her  that 
the  superscription  might  awaken  the  suspicions  of 
Lowry,  and  besides,  she  felt  a  very  unaccountable  dif- 
ficulty about  the  manner  of  addressing  her  oftended 
parent.  Finally  she  decided  on  forwarding  a  brief  and 
decorous  note  to  "Mr.  Dunat  O'Leary,  Hair-cutter, 
Garryowen;"  in  which  she  requested  him  to  communi- 
cate to  bis  old  neighbor  the  circumstances  of  which 
she  desired  the  latter  should  be  made  aware. 

Whilst  .she  folded  the  letter,  she  beard  the  cottage 
door  once  more  open,  and  two  persons  enter  the  kitch- 
en. A  stillness  ensued,  which  was  bi'oken  by  the  voice 
of  Danny  Mann. 

"I  was  spaking  to  dis  boy  here,  Poll,"  be  said,  "an'  I 
see  'tis  all  rising  out  of  a  mistake  betune  de  two  o'  ye. 
He  didn't  mane  anything  by  it,  be  tells  me.  Eh, 
Lowry?" 


"It  would  be  long  from  me,  Mrs.  Naughten,  to  say 
anything  offensive  to  you,  or  any  o'  your  people.  Mis- 
ther  Mann,  here,  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ther.     I  own  I  didn't  mane  a  ha'p'orth." 

"Well,  that's  enough,  that's  enough.  Give  him  the 
hand  now,  Poll,"  said  her  husband,  "and  let  us  ate  our 
little  supper  in  pace. " 

Eily  heard  no  more,  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks,  soon  after,  informed  her  that  the  most  perfect 
harmony  bad  been  re-established  amongst  the  parties. 
Nothing  further  occurred  to  disturb  the  good  under- 
standing which  was  thus  fortunately  restored,  or  to 
endanger  the  secret  of  our  heroine,  although  Lowry 
was  not  Avithout  making  many  inquiries  as  to  the  name 
and  quality  of  the  lodger  in  the  inner  room.  It 
was  a  long  time,  too,  before  he  ceased  to  speculate  on 
the  nature  of  the  letter  to  Foxy  Dunat.  On  this  his 
hostess  would  give  him  no  information,  although  he 
threw  out  several  hints  of  his  anxiety  to  obtain  it,  and 
made  many  conjectures  of  his  own,  which  he  invaria- 
bly ended  by  tossing  the  bead,  and  declaring  that  "it 
flogged  the  world." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOW   EILY   UNDERTAKES   A  JOtTRNEY   IN   THE   ABSENCE 
OF    HER    HtTSBAND. 

Eily  heard  Lowry  Looby  take  his  departure  on  the 
next  morning  with  as  lively  a  sensation  of  regret  as  if 
he  had  been  a  dear  friend.  After  the  unkindness  of 
her  husband,  she  trembled  while  she  wept,  to  think 
that  it  might  be  a  long  time  before  she  could  meet  one 
more  interested  in  her  fortunes. 

Happier  anticipation  than  this  might  not  have  been 
so  perfectly  fulfilled.  The  first  weeks  of  winter  swept 
rapidly  a)Vay,  and  Eily  neither  saw  nor  beard  from 
Hardress.  Her  situation  became  every  moment  more 
alarming.  Her  host  and  hostess,  according  as  she  aj)- 
peared  to  grow  out  of  favor  with  their  patron,  became 
at  first  negligent  and  surly,  and  at  last  insulting.  She 
liad  hitherto  maintained  her  place  on  the  sunnj'  side  of 
Poll's  esteem,  by  supplying  that  virago  with  small 
sums  of  money  from  time  to  time,  although  her  con- 
science told  her  that  those  donations  were  not  a])pro- 
priated  by  the  receiver  to  any  virtuous  end.  But  now 
her  stock  was  ru7iniug  low.  Hardress— and  this  was 
from  mere  lack  of  money — bad  left  her  almost  wholly 
unprovided  with  funds. 

She  resolved  to  write  to  him,  not  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  mere  pecuniary  assistance,  but  in  order  to 
communicate  the  request  which  is  subjoined  in  her  own 
simple  language: — 

"My  Dear  Hardress, 
"Do  not  leave  me  here  to  spend  the  whole  winter 
alone.  If  Eily  has  done  anything  to  offend  you,  come 
and  tell  her  so;  but  remember  that  slie  is  now  away 
from  every  friend  in  the  wliole  world.  Even  if  yon  are 
still  in  the  same  mind  as  w  hen  you  left  me,  come,  at  all 
events,  for  once,  and  let  me  go  back  to  my  father.      If 
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you  wish  it,  nobody  besides  us  three,  shall  ever  kuow 
what  you  were  to  your  own.  "Eily.  " 

To  this  letter,  which  she  entrusted  to  Danny  the 
Lord,  she  received  no  answer;  neither  Hardress  nor  his 
servant  had  been  seen  at  the  cottage  for  more  than  a 
week  after: 

Matters,  in  the  meantime,  grew  more  unpleasing  be- 
tween Eily  and  her  hosts.  Poll  treated  her  with  the 
most  contemptuous  rudeness,  and  Phil  began  to  throw 
out  hints  which  it  was  difidcult  to  misconceive,  respect- 
ing their  poverty,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  people 
thrusting  idlers  iipon  them,  when  it  was  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  maintain  themselves  in  honesty.  But 
Poll,  who  possessed  the  national  recklessness  of  ex- 
pense, whenever  her  husband  spoke  in  this  niggardly 
humor,  turned  on  him,  not  in  defence  of  Eily,  but  in  a- 
buse  of  his  "mainness,"  although  she  could  herself  use 
the  very  same  cause  of  invective  when  an  occasion 
offered.  Thus  Eily,  instead  of  commanding  like  a 
queen,  as  she  had  been  promised,  was  compelled  to  fill 
the  pitiable  situation  of  an  insecure  and  friendless  de- 
pendent. 

•The  wintry  year  rolled  on  in  barrenness  and  gloom, 
casting  an  air  of  iron  majesty  and  grandeur  over  the 
savage  scenery  in  which  she  dwelt,  and  bringing  close 
to  her  threshold  the  first  Christmas  which  she  had  ever 
spent  away  from  home.  The  Christmas  Eve  found 
her  still  looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  return  of 
her  husband,  or  of  his  messenger.  The  morning  had 
brought  with  it  a  black  frost,  and  Eily  sat  down 
alone  to  a  comfortless  breakfast.  No  longer  at- 
tended with  that  ready  deference  which  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  jSTaughtens  while  she  re- 
mained in  favor,  Eily  was  now  obliged  to  procure 
and  arrange  all  the  materials  for  her  repast  with  her 
own  hands.  There  was  no  butter  nor  cream;  but  as  this 
was  one  of  the  great  vigils  of  fast-days  of  her  church, 
which  Eily  observed  with  a  conscientious  exactness, 
she  did  not  miss  these  prohibited  luxuries.  There  was 
no  fast  upon  sugar,  however,  and  Eily  perceived,  with 
some  chagrin,  that  the  sugar-bowl  also  was  empty. 
She  walked  softly  to  the  chamber-door,  where  she 
paused  for  a  moment,  with  her  handkerchief  placed  be- 
fore her  cheeks,  in  that  beautiful  attitude  wliich  Ilomer 
ascribes  to  Penloi)e  at  the  euti'ance  of  the  "stout-built 
hall."  At  length  she  raised  tlie  latcli,  and  oi)ened  tlie 
door  to  a  few  inches  only. 

"Poll,"  she  said,  in  a  timid  and  gentle  voice,  "do  you 
know  Where's  the  sugar?" 

"It's  in  the  cubbeit,  1  suppose,"  was  the  harsh  and 
uiu;eremonious  answer. 

The  fact  was,  Poll  had  begun  to  keep  the  Christmas 
the  evening  before,  and  treated  lierself  to  a  few  tum- 
blers of  hot  i)uncli,  in  tlie  manufacture  of  which  she 
had  herself  cons'unied  the  wliolo  of  Eily's  sweets.  And 
tliero  might  have  been  some  cause  of  consolation,  if 
Poll's  temper  had  be(wi  rendered  the  sweeter  by  all  the 
the  sugar  she  took,  but  this  was  not  the  case. 

"Tlicre  is  none  there.  Poll,"  said  Eily. 

"Well,  what  hurt?    Can't  you  put  a  double  allow- 


ance   o'    crame  in    the    tay,  and    dhriuk  it    raw  for 
once?" 

"Ah,  but  this  is  a  fast  day,"  said  Eily. 

"Oyeh,  choke  it  for  work!  Well,  then,  do  as  you 
plase;  I  can't  help  you.  I  haven't  a  spoonful  o' gro- 
ceries in  the  house,  girl,  exceiit  I  went  for  'em — a  thing 
I'd  be  very  unfond  to  do  on  a  mornin'  like  this." 

"Well,  I  can't  do  without  it.  Poll,"  said  Eily,  return- 
ing to  the  table,  and  sitting  down  to  her,  unmetaphori- 
cally,  bitter  draught  with  the  meekest  resignation. 

"Gi'  me  the  money  by-an'-by,  when  I'm  goin' 
into  town  for  the  Christmas-caudle,  an'  I'll  buy  it  for 
you,  itself  au'  the  taj'." 

"But  I  have  no  money.  Poll." 

"iSTo  money,  inagh  ?  An'  isn't  it  upon  yourself  we're 
depending  this  way  to  get  in  the  things  again'  to-mor- 
row, a  Christmas  Day  ?" 

"  Well,  I  have  not  a  farthing." 

"Didn't  you  tell  me,  yourself,  the  other  day,  yoxx  had 
a  half-crown  keepin"  for  me  again'  Hansel  Monday  ?" 

"I  gave  it  to  Danny.  I  thought  I'd  have  more  for 
jou  before  then." 

Here  Poll  dashed  in  the  door  with  her  hand,  and 
confronted  her  afl'righted  lodger  with  the  look  and  ges- 
ture of  a  raging  Bacchanal. 

"An'  is  that  my  thanks?"  she  screamed  aloud. 
"Why,  then,  cock  you  ui>  with  bread  and  tay  this 
mornin'.  Go  look  afther  Danny,  now,  if  you  want  your 
bruk'ast.''''  An  SO  saying,  she  seized  two  corners  of  the 
table-cloth,  and  upset  the  whole  concern  into  the  fire- 
place. 

Terror  and  astonishment  deprived  Eily  for  some  mo- 
ments of  the  power  of  speech  or  motion,  but  when  she 
saw  Poll  taking  breath  for  a  moment,  and  looking 
around  to  know  what  further  devastation  she  might 
commit,  the  forlorn  helplessness  of  her  condition  rush- 
ed at  once  upon  her  mind,  and  she  fell  back  into  her 
seat  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics. 

This  is  a  condition  in  which  one  woman  can  rarely 
behold  another  without  emotion.  Poll  ran  to  her  relief 
uttering  every  sound  of  afiectionate  condolence  and 
encouragement  which  arose  to  her  lips. 

"Whist,  now,  a'  ra  gal!  Whist,  now,  niissiz,  a-chreel 
Oh,  ma  chree,  ma'asthora,  ma  llanuv,  you  wor!  Howl, 
now,  a'  ra  gal  !  Oh  1  vo  !  vo  !— howl,  astliore  !  ^Vhat 
ails  you  ?  Sure  you  know  'tis  only  funniu'  I  was.  Well, 
see  this  !  Tell  me  anything  now  in  the  wide  world  I'll 
do  for  you,  a'  ra  girl." 

"Poll,"  said  Eily,  when  she  had  recovered  a  certain 
degree  of  composui-e,  "there  is  one  thing  that  you  cau 
dofor  me,  if  you  like,  and  it  will  relieve  me  from  the 
greatest  di.stress. " 

"An  what  is  that,  a-chree?" 

"To  lend  me  one  of  the  ponies,  and  get  me  a  boy  that 
can  show  me  the  way  to  Castle  Island." 

"Is  it  goin'  you're  thinkin'  of?" 

"I  will  be  here  again,"  said  Eily,  "on  to-morrow 
evening."  Eily  spoke  this  without  any  vehemence  of 
assertion,  and  in  the  quiet  manner  of  one  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  have  her  words  doubted.  So 
irresistible,  too,  is  the  force  of  simple  truth,  that  Poll 
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did  not  even  eutertain  a  suspicion  of  any  intent  to  de- 
twelve . 

"An'  what  business  would  carry  you  to  Castle  Island, 
a-  ra  gal?" 

"I  have  a  friend  there,  an  uncle,"  Eily  replied,  with 
tears  starting  into  her  eyes  at  the  remembrance  of  her  old 
preceptor.     "1  am  sure.  Poll,  that  he  would  assist  me." 

"I'm  in  dhread  'tis  goiu'  from  uz  you  are  now,  o' 
count  o'  what  I  said  to  you.  Don't  mind  that  at  all. 
Stop  here  as  long  as  ever  you  like,  an'  no  thanks.  I'll 
step  across  the  road  this  minute,  au'  borry  the  sugar 
lor  you,  if  it's  it  you  want." 

"Xo,  no;  I  only  want  you  to  do  as  I  have  told  you. 
I'll  engage  to  screen  you  from  all  blame." 

"Biame!  Ah,  whose  blame  is  it  you  think  I'd  be 
afeerd  of?  I'll  let  you  see  that  I'll  do  what  I  like  my- 
self, an'  get  you  the  pony  saddled  an'  all  this  minute. 
But  you  didn't  ate  anything  hardly.  Here's  more 
bread  in  the  cubbert,  an'  strengthen  yourself  again' 
the  road  while  I'm  away." 

She  left  the  room,  and  Eily,  who  had  little  hope  of 
succeeding  so  easily  in  her  request,  proceeded  to  make 
her  preparations  for  the  journey  with  as  much  de- 
spatch and  animation  as  if  she  had  discovered  a 
sudden  mode  of  release  from  all  her  anxieties.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  prospect  of  meeting  with,  her 
uncle  tilled  her  bosom  with  a  sensation  of  unmingled 
pleasure.  If  she  looked  back  (while  she  tied  her  bon- 
net strings  below  her  chin,  and  hurried  on  the  plainest 
dress  in  her  trunk),  if  she  looked  back  to  those  days  in 
which  her  venerable  relative  presided  over  her  evening- 
studies,  and  directed  their  application,  it  was  only  to 
turn  her  eyes  again  upon  the  future,  and  hope  for  their 
speedy  renovation. 

Having  concluded  her  arrangements,  and  cautioned 
Poll  not  to  say  a  word  of  her  destination  in  case  Hard- 
ress  should  come  to  the  cottage,  Eily  now  set  out  upon 
her  lonely  journey.  The  ijerson  whom  Poll  Naughten 
had  i^rocured  her  for  a  guide  was  a  stout-made  girl, 
who  carried  an  empty  spirit-keg  slung  at  her  back  in 
the  tail  of  her  gown,  which  she  had  turned  up  over 
her  shoulders.  She  informed  Eily  that  she  was  accns- 
twned  to  go  every  Saturday  to  a  town  at  the  distance 
of  fourteen  miles,  and  to  return  in  the  evening  with 
the  keg  full  of  spirits.  "But  this  week,"  she  contin- 
ued, "1  m  obleest  to  go  twice,  on  account  o'  the  Christ- 
mas Day  falling  ia  the  middle  of  it." 

"And  what  does  your  employer  want  with  so  much 
whiskey?"  said  Eily,  a  little  interested  in  the  fortune 
of  so  hard-working  a  creature. 

"  Want  wi'  the  whiskej',  iuagh  ?"  exclaimed  the  moun- 
tain girl,  turning  her  black  eyes  on  her  companion  in 
surprise.  "Sure  isn't  it  she  that  keeps  the  public- 
house  above  the  Gap,  an'  what  business  would  she  have 
wid  a  place  o'  the  kind  without  a  dhrop  o'  whiskey  ?" 

"And  what  are  you  paid,  now,  for  so  long  a  journey 
as  that?" 

"Different  ways,  I'm  i>aid,  different  times.  If  it  is  a 
cowld  evening  w^hen  I  come  home,  I  take  a  glass  o'  the 
spirits  itself,  in  preference  to  any  thing,  an'  if  not,  the 
misthress  pays  me  a  penny  every  time  ! " 


"One  iienny  only  !" 

"One  penny.  Indeed  it's  too  little,  but  when  I  spake 
of  it,  the  misthress  tells  me  she  can  get  it  done  for 
I  less.  So  I  have  nothiu'  to  say,  but  do  as  I'm  bid." 
I  Eily  paused  for  some  moments,  while  she  compared 
the  situation  of  this  uncomplaining  individual  with  her 
own.  The  balance  of  external  comforts,  at  least,  did 
not  appear  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  jjoor  little  moun- 
taineer. 

"And  haA'e  you  no  other  way  of  living  now  than 
this?"  she  asked,  with  increasing  interest. 

"Illilo!  Is  it  upQu  a  penny  a  Meek  you  think  I'd 
live?"  returned  the  girl,  who  was  beginning  to  form  no 
very  exalted  idea  of  her  companion's  intellect. 

"Do  you  live  with  your  mistress?" 

"No,  I  live  with  my  ould  father.  "We  have  a  spot  o' 
ground  beyant  for  the  piatees.  Sometimes  I  dig  it;  but 
mostly  the  young  boys  o'  the  place  comes  and  digs  it 
for  us  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday  morning,  an'  I  stick  in 
the  seed." 

"And  is  it  for  the  sake  of  the  father  or  the  daughter 
they  take  the  trouble?" 

"For  the  sake,  I  b'lieve,  of  the  Almiglity  that  made 
'em  both.  Signs  on,  they  have  our  prayers,  night  an' 
morning." 

"Is  your  father  quite  helpless?" 

"Oyeh!  long  from  it.  He's  a  turner;  he  makes  little 
boxes,  and  necklaces,  and  things  that  way,  of  the  ar- 
butus and  the  black  oak  of  the  Lakes,  that  he  sells  to 
the  English  and  other  quollity  peojjle  that  comes  to  see 
them.  But  he  tinds  it  hard  to  get  the  timber,  for  none 
of  it  is  allowed  to  be  cut,  and  'tis  onlj'  windfalls  that  he 
can  take  when  the  stormy  saison  begins.  Besides, 
there's  more  in  the  town  o'  Killarney  that  outsells  him. 
He  makes  but  a  poor  hand  of  it,  afther  all." 

"I  wonder  you  have  not  got  a  sweetheart.  You  are 
very  i)retty  and  very  good. " 

The  girl  here  gave  her  a  sidelong  glance,  and  laughed 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  set  of  teeth  of  the  purest  enamel. 
The  look  seemed  to  say:  "Is  that  all  you  know  about 
the  matter?"  but  her  words  were  different  in  their  sig- 
nitication. 

"Oyeh,  I  don't  like  'em  for  men,"  she  said  with  a 
half  smiling,  half  coquettish  air;  "they're  deceivers  an' 
rovers,  I  believe,  the  best  o'  'em." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  think  that  now  of  that  handsome 
young  man  in  the  check  shirt,  that  nodded  to  you  as  we 
passed  him  awhile  ago:  he  has  an  honest  face." 

The  girl  again  laughed  and  blushed.  "Why,  then, 
I'll  tell  you,"  she  said  at  length,  seduced  into  a  couli- 
dence.  "If  I'd  b'lieve  any  of  'em,  I  think  it  is  that  boy; 
he  is  a  boatman  on  the  Lakes,  and  aims  a  sight  o' 
money,  but  it  go  as  fast  as  it  comes." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Oh!  then,  he  can't  help  it,  jioor  fellow.  Them  boat- 
men arn't  allowed  to  dhrink  anything  while  they're 
upon  the  lakes,  except  at  the  stations;  but,  then,  to 
make  up  for  that,  they  all  meet  at  night  at  a  hall  in 
town,  where  they  stay  dancing  and  dhrinking  all  night, 
till  they  spend  whatever  the  quollity  gives  'em  in  the 
day.    Luke  Kennedy  (that's  this  boy)  woiild  like  to 
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save  if  he  could,  but  the  rest  wouldn't  pull  an  oar  with 
him,  if  lie  didu't  do  as  they  do.  So  that's  the  way  of 
it.  And  .sometimes,  after  being  up  all  night  a'most, 
you'll  see  'em  out  again  at  the  tirst  light  in  the  morn- 
in'.  'Tis  a  pity  ihe  qiu)llity  would  give  'em  money  at 
all,  only  have  it  laid  out  for  'em  in  some  way  that  it 
would  do  'em  good.  Luke  Kennedy  is  a  great  fencer, 
I'm  tould.  Himself  an"  Myles  Murphy,  behind,  are  the 
be.st  about  the  Lakes  at  the  stick.  Sure  Luke  taught 
fcncin'  himself  once.  Did  you  ever  hear  o'  the  great 
girard  he  taught  the  boys  about  the  i)lace?" 

Fame  had  not  informed  Eily  of  this  circumstance. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  it.  He  gevitout one  Sunday  upon 
some  writing  that  was  placed  again  the  chapel  door, 
to  have  all  the  boys  that  wor  for  larnen  to  fence  to 
come  to  him  at  such  a  place,  an'  he'd  taich  'em  a  guard 
that  would  hindher  'em  of  ever  being  sthruck.  Well, 
'tis  an  admiration  what  a  gathering  he  had  before  him. 
So  when  they  wor  all  listenin',  '  Boys,'  says  he,  gettin' 
up  on  a  table,  an'  lookin'  round  him — '  boys,  the  guard 
I  have  to  give  ye,  that'll  save  ye  from  all  sorts  o' 
sthrokes,  is  this — to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  yer  head  at 
all  times.  Do  that,' said  he  'an'I'be  bail  ye  never'll 
get  a  sthroke.'  Well  you  never  seen  people  wondher 
.so  much,  nor  look  so  foolish  as  they  did,  since  the  hour 
you  wor  born." 

'"Twas  *  good  advice." 

"And  that's  a  thing  Luke  knew  how  to  give  better  than 
he'd  take.     I  hardly  spake  to  him  at  all  now  myself." 

"Why  .so?" 

"Oh!  he  knows  himself.  He  wanted  me  a  while  ago 
to  marry  him,  and  to  jiart  my  ould  father." 

"Anil  you  refused?"  said  Eily,  blushing  a  conscions 
crimson. 

"I  hardly  .spoke  to  him  after.  He'd  be  the  handsome 
Luke  Kennedy,  indeed,  if  he'd  make  mc  part  the  poor 
ould  man  that  way,  an'  my  mother  dead,  an'  he  having 
no  one  else  but  myself  to  do  a  ha'p'orth  for  him. 
What  could  I  expect  if  I  done  that?  If  Luke  likes  me, 
let  him  come  and  show  it  by  my  father;  if  not,  there's 
more  girls  in  the  place,  an'  he's  welcome  to  pick  his 
choice  for  Mary." 

Every  word  of  this  speech  fell  like  a  burning  coal 
upon  the  heaitof  Eily.  She  paused  a  moment  in  deep 
emotion,  and  then  addres.sed  her  companion: — 

"You  are  riglit,  Mary — you  are  very  riglit.  Let 
nothing — let  no  man's  love  tempt  you  to  forget  your 
duty  to  your  father.  Oh!  you  don't  know,  mucli  as  you 
iov<!  Iiim,  wliat  tiioughts  you  would  have,  if  you  were 
to  leave  liini,  as  you  say.  Let  nothing  tempt  you  to  it. 
You  would  neither  have  luck,  nor  ])eace,  nor  comfort; 
and  if  your  husband  should  be  unkind  to  you,  you 
could  not  turn  to  him  again  for  consolation.  But  I 
need  not  be  tal  king  to  you  ;  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  more 
tit  to  give  me  advice,  than  to  listen  to  any  1  can  ofl'er 
you." 

From  this  moment  lOily  did  not  open  her  li])s  to  her 
companion  until  they  arrived  in  Castle  Island.  The 
Ohristma.s  candles  were  already  lighted  in  every  cot- 
tage, and  I'jily  determined  to  defer  seeing  her  uncle 
until  the  following  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

HOW   EILY   FARED   IN   HER   EXPEDITION. 

After  a  sharp  and  frosty  morning,  the  cold  sun  of 
the  Christmas  noon  found  Father  Edward  O'Connor 
seated  in  his  little  parlor  before  a  cheerful  turf  tire.  A 
small  table  was  laid  before  it,  and  decorated  with  a 
plain  breakfast,  which  the  fatigues  of  the  forenoon 
rendered  not  a  little  acceptable.  The  sun  shone  di- 
rectly in  the  wiudoiv,  dissolving  slowly  away  the  fan- 
tastic foliage  of  frost-work  upon  the  window-panes,  and 
flinging  its  shadow  on  the  boarded  floor.  The  reverend 
host  himself  sat  in  a  meditative  posture,  near  the  fii'e, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  fresh  eggs,  over  the  cook- 
ery of  which  Jim,  the  clerk,  presided  in  the  kitchen. 
His  head  was  drooped  a  little;  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
burning  fuel,  his  nether  lip  a  little  protruded,  his  feet 
stretched  out  and  crossed,  and  the  small  bulky  volume 
in  which  he  had  been  reading  his  daily  office,  half 
closed  in  his  right  hand,  with  a  finger  left  between  the 
leaves  to  mark  the  place.  No  longer  a  pale  and  se- 
cluded student,  Father  Edward  now  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  healthy  man,  with  a  face  hardened  by 
frequent  exposure  to  the  winds  of  midnight  and  of 
morn,  and  with  a  frame  made  firm  and  vigorous  by  un- 
ceasing exercise.  His  eye,  moreover,  had  acquir- 
ed a  certain  character  of  severity,  which  was  more 
than  qualified  by  a  nature  of  the  teuderest  benev- 
olence. 

On  the  table,  close  to  the  small  tray  which  held  his 
simple  equipage,  was  placed  a  linen  bag,  containing  iu 
silver  the  amount  of  his  Christmas  ofterings.  ■  They  had 
been  paid  him  on  the  morning  in  crowns,  hall-crowns, 
and  shillings,  at  the  parish  chapel.  And  Father  Ed- 
ward on  this  occasion  had  returned  thanks  to  his  par- 
ioners  for  their  liberality — the  half-yearly  compensation 
for  all  his  toils  and  exertions,  his  sleeidess  nights  and 
restless  days,  amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  thirteen 
pounds  fourteen  shillings. 

"  'Tis  an  admiration,  sir,"  said  Jim,  the  clerk,  as  he 
entered,  clad  in  a  suit  of  Father  Edward's  rusty  black, 
laid  the  eggs  ujion  the  (ray,  and  moved  back  to  a  dec- 
orous distance  from  the  table—  "  'tis  an  admiration  what 
a  sighth  o'  people  is  abroad  in  the  kitchen,  money 
hunting." 

"Didn't  I  tell  'em  the  last  time  that  I  never  would 
pay  a  bill  upon  a  Christmas  day  again  ?" 

"That's  the  very  thing  I  said  to  'em,  sir.  But  'tis  the 
answer  they  made  me,  that  they  came  a  long  distance, 
and  'twould  cost  'em  a  day  more,  if  they  were  obliged 
to  be  coming  again  to-morrow." 

Father  Edward,  with  a  countenance  of  i)eri>lexity 
and  chagrin,  removed  the  top  of  the  egg,  while  he  cast 
a  glance  alternately  at  the  bag  and  at  his  clerk.  "It  is 
a  hard  case,  Jim,"  he  said  at  last,  "that  they  will  not 
allow  a  man  even  the  satisfaction  of  retaining  so  niucli 
money  in  his  possession  for  a  single  <lay,  and  amuse 
himself  by  fancying  it  his  own.  I  sus])ect  1  am  doomed 
to  be  no  more  than  a  mere  agent  to  this  thirteen  pounds 
fourteen,  after  all;  to  receive  and  jiay  it  away  in  & 
breath." 
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"Just  what  I  was  tbiuking  myself,  sir,"  said  Jim, 
tossing  liis  head. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  must  not  cost  the  poor  fellows  a 
day's  work,  hoM'ever,  Jim,  if  they  have  come  such  a 
distance.  That  would  be  a  little  pharisaical,  I  fear.". 
Jim  did  not  understand  this  word,  but  he  bowed,  as 
if  he  would  say:  "Whatever your  reverence  says  must 
be  correct." 

"Who  are  they,  Jim?"  resumed  the  clergyman. 
"There's  Luke  Scaulon,  tlie  .shoe-maker,  for  your 
boots,  sir;  and  Reardou,  the  blacksmith,  for  shoeing 
the  pony;  and  Miles-na-Coppaleen,  as  they  call  Iiim, 
for  the  price  o'  the  little  crathur;  and  the  printer,  foi 
your  reverence's  subscription  to  the  Kerry  Luminary  : 
an'  Eawley,  the  carpenter,  for  the  repairs  o'  the  althar, 

an' " 

"Hut  tut!  he  must  settle  that  with  the  parishioners. 
But  the  others— let  me  see.  Shoeing  myself,  fifteen 
shillings;  shoeing  my  pony,  thirteen  four  sets-  Well! 
the  price  of  the  'little  crathur,'  as  you  say,  seven 
pounds  ten  (and  she's  well  worth  it);  and,  lastly,  the 
newspaper  man,  two  pounds." 

"But  not /a.y//j',  entirely,"  said  Jim,  "for  there's  the 
tailor—" 

"Sixteen  and  three  pence.  Jim,  Jim,  that  will  be  a 
great  reduction  on  the  tliirteen  pound  fourteen." 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking  of  myself,  six,"  said  the 
clerk. 

"But  I  suppose  they  must  have  their  money.    Well, 
bring  me  in  their  bills,  and  let  them  all  write  a  seMeii  at 
the  bottom." 
Exit  Jim. 

"Here  they  are  all  sii,"  he  said,  returning  with  a 
parcel  of  soiled  and  crumpled  papers  in  his  hand;  "and 
Myles  Murphy  says  that  the  agreement  about  the  pony 
was  seven  pound  ten  an'  a  glass  of  whisky,  an'  that  he 
never  knew  a  mornin'  he'd  sooner  give  your  reverence 
a  resaU  for  it  than  a  frosty  one  like  this. " 

"Let  him  have  it,  Jim.     That  was  an  item  in  the  bar- 
gain which    had  sli])t  my  memory.     An'  as  you  are 
giving  it  to  him,  take  the   bottle  and  treat  them  all 
round.     They  have  a  cold  road  before  them. " 
"It's  what  I  thought  myself,  sir,"  said  Jim. 
Father  Edward  emptied  the  bag  of  silver,  and  counted 
it  into  several  sums,  the  amount  of  all  the  bills.     When 
he  had  done  so,  he  took  in  one  hand  the  few  shillings 
that  remained,  threw  them  into  the  em]ity  bag,  jingled 
them  a  little,  smiled,  and  tossed  his  head  in  sympathy. 
"It's  aiser  emptied  than  filled,  plase  your  reverence," 
said  Jim,  with  a  short  sigh. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  it," 
thought  Father  Edward  after  his  clerk  had  once  more 
left  the  room,  "my  humlde  curacy  at  St.  John's  were 
preferable  to  this  extensive  charge  in  so  dreary  a  peo- 
pled wilderness.  Quiet  lodgings,  a  civil  landlady,  reg- 
ular hours  of  discipline,  and  the  society  of  my  oldest 
friends;  what  was  there  in  these  that  could  be  less 
desirable  than  a  cold  small  house  on  a  mountain-side, 
total  seclusion  from  the  company  of  my  equals,  and  a 
fearful  increase  of  responsibility?  Did  the  cause  of 
preference  lie  in  the  distinction  between  the  letters  V. 


P.  and  P.  P. ;  and  the  pleasure  of  paying  away  thirteen 
pounds  fourteen  shillings  at  Christmas?  Oh,  world! 
world!  world!  You  are  a  great  stage-coach,  with  fools 
for  outside  passengers;  a  huge  round  lump  of  earth,  on 
the  surface  of  which  men  seek  for  peace,  but  find  it  only 
when  they  sink  beneath.  Would  I  not  give  the  whole 
thirteen  pounds  fourteen  at  this  moment,  to  sit  once 
more  in  my  accustomed  chair  in  that  small  room,  with 
the  noise  of  the  streets  just  dying  away  as  the  evening 
fell,  and  my  ])oor  little  Eily  reading  to  me  from  the 
window,  as  of  old,  as  innocent,  as  hajipy,  and  as  duti- 
ful as  then?  Indeed,  I  would  and  more  if  1  had  it. 
PoorMihil!  Ah,  Eily.Eily!  You  deceived  me!  Well, 
well!  Old  Mihil  says  I  am  too  ready  to  preach  patience 
to  him.     I  must  try  and  practise  it  myself." 

At  this  moment  the  parlor  door  ojjened  again,  and 
Jim  once  more  thrust  in  his  head. 

"A  girl,  sir,  that's  abroad,  an'  woiild  want  to  see  you, 
if  you  plase." 

"Wlio  is  she?  What  does  she  want?  Confession,  I 
suspect." 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking  of  myself,  sir." 
"Oh!  why  didn't  she  go  to  the  chapel  yesterday, 
where  I  was  sitting  until  ten  at  night?" 

"It's  the  very  thing  I  said  to  her  myself,  sir,  ami  she 
had  no  answer  to  make,  only  wanting  to  see  you." 
"^^■ho  is  she?  Don't  you  know  her  even  by  sight?" 
"No,  sir,  in  I'egard  she  keeps  her  head  down,  and  her 
handkerchief  to  her  moutli.  I  stooped  to  have  a  peep 
undernaith,  but  if  I  stooped  low,  she  stooped  lower,  an' 
left  me  just  as  wise  as  I  was  in  the  beginning."    • 

"Send  her  in,"  said  Father  Edward;  "I  don't  like 
that  secrecy." 

Jim  went  out,  and  presently  returned,  ushering  in 
with  many  curion.s  and  distrustful  glances,  the  young 
female  of  whom  he  had  spoken.  Father  Edward  de- 
sired her  to  take  a  chair,  and  then  told  the  clerk  to  go 
out  to  the  stable,  and  give  the  pony  his  afternoon 
feed. 

When  the  latter  had  left  the  room,  he  indulged  in  a 
preliminary  examination  of  the  person  of  his  visitor. 
She  was  young  and  well  formed,  and  clothed  in  a  blue 
cloak  and  bonnet,  which  were  so  disposed,  as  she  sat, 
as  to  conceal  altogether  both  her  person  and  her  fea- 
tures." 

"Well,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  clergyman,  in  an  en- 
couraging tone,  "what's  your  business  witli  me?" 

The  young  female  remained  for  some  moments  silent, 
and  her  dress  moved  as  if  it  were  agitated  by  some 
strong  emotion  of  the  frame.  At  length,  rising  from 
her  seat,  and  tottering  towards  the  astonished  priest, 
she  knelt  down  suddenly  at  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
while  she  uncovered  her  face,  with  a  burst  of  tears  and 
sobbing:  "Oh,  Uncle  Edward,  don't  you  know  me?" 

Her  uncle  started  from  liis  chair.  Astonishment  for 
some  moments  held  him  silent  and  almost  breathless. 
He  at  last  stooped  down,  gazed  intently  on  her  face, 
raised  her,  placed  her  on  a  chair,  where  she  remained 
quite  passive,  resumed  his  own  seat,  and  covered  his 
face  in  silence  with  his  hand.  Eily,  more  afl'ected  by 
this  action  than  she  might  have  been  by  the  bitterest 
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reproaches,  coDtiniied  to  weep  aloud  with  increasing 
violence. 

"Don't  cry — do  not  afflict  yourself,"  said  Father  Ed- 
ward, in  a  qniet,  yet  cold  tone;  "there  can  be  no  use  in 
that.  The  Lord  forgive  you,  child  !  Don't  cry  !  Ali> 
Eily  O'Connor !  I  never  thought  it  would  be  our  fate 
to  meet  in  this  manner." 

"I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  uncle,"  sobbed  the  poor 
girl ;  "I  did  it  for  the  best,  indeed  !" 

"Did  it  for  the  best !"  said  the  clergyman,  looking  on 
her  for  the  first  time  with  some  sternness.  "Now,  Eily, 
you  will  vex  me  if  you  say  that  again.  I  was  in  hopes 
that,  lost  as  you  are,  you  came  to  me  nevertheless,  in 
penitence  and  humility,  at  least,  which  was  the  only 
consolation  your  friends  could  ever  look  for.  But  the 
first  word  I  hear  from  you  is  an  excuse:  a  justification 
of  your  crime.  Did  it  for  the  best !  Don't  you  remem- 
ber, Eily,  having  ever  read  in  that  book  that  I  was  ac- 
customed to  explain  to  you  in  old  times— don't  you  re- 
member that  the  excuses  of  Saul  made  his  repentance 
unaccepted  ?  and  will  you  imitate  his  example  ?  You 
did  it  for  the  best,  after  all  !  I  won't  speak  of  my  own 
sufferings  since  the  unhappy  affair ;  but  there  is  your  old 
father— I  am  sorry  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  make  you  know  the  extent  of  your  gilt — your 
old  father  has  not  enjoyed  one  moment's  rest  ever  since 
you  left  him.  He  was  here  with  me  a  week  since, 
for  the  second  time  .after  your  departure,  and  I  never 
was  more  shocked  in  all  my  life.  You  cry,  but  you 
would  crj-  more  bitterly  if  you  saw  him.  When  I  knew 
you  together,  he  was  a  good  father  to  you,  and  a  happy 
father,  too.  He  is  now  a  frightful  skeleton!  Was  that 
done  for  the  best,  Eily?" 

"Oh,  no,  no  sir;  1  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  acted 
right,  or  even  from  a  right  intention.  I  only  meant  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  might  appear." 

"To  judge  by  your  own  appearance,  Eily,"  her  uncle 
continued  in  a  compassionate  tone,  "one  would  say  that 
its  effects  have  not  been  productive  of  much  happiness 
on  either  side,  Turn  to  the  light;  you  are  very  thin 
and  i)ale.  Poor  child!  jioor  child!  oh,  why  did  yon  do 
this?  What  could  Iiave  tempted  you  to  throw  away 
your  health,  your  duty,  to  destroy  your  father's  peace 
ot  mind,  and  your  own  honest  reputation,  all  in  a  day?" 

"Uncle,"  said  Eily,  "there  is  one  point  on  which  I 
fear  you  have  made  a  wrong  conclusion.  I  have  been, 
I  know,  sir,  very  ungrateful  to  you,  and  to  my  father, 
and  very  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  but  I  am  not 
quite  so  abandoned  a  creature  as  you  seem  to  believe 
me.  Disobedience,  sir,"  she  added,  with  a  blusli  of  the 
deepest  crimson,  "is  the  very  worst  offence  of  which  I 
can  accuse  myself." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Father  Eilward,  wJiile  his  eyes 
lit  up  with  sudden  pleasure;  "are  you,  tlien,  married?" 

"1  was  marrie<l,  sir,  a  montli  before  1  left  my  father." 

The  good  clergyman  seemed  to  be  more  deeply  moved 
by  this  intelligence  than  by  anything  which  had  yet 
occurred  in  the  scene.  He  winked  r('])eatt^<lly  with  his 
eye-lids,  in  order  to  cbMir  away  the  moisture  wiiicli  be- 
gan to  overspread  the  balls,  but  it  would  not  do.  The 
fountain  had  been  unlocked,  it  gn.shed  forth  in  a  Hood 


too  copious  to  be  restrained,  and  he  gave  up  the  con- 
test. He  reached  his  hand  to  Eily,  grasped  hers,  and 
shook  it  fervently  and  long,  while  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  hoarse  and  broken  by  emotion: — 

"Well,  well,  Eily,  that's  a  great  deal.  'Tis  not  every- 
thing, but  it  is  a  great  deal.  The  general  supposition  was, 
that  the  cause  of  secrecy  should  be  no  other  than  a 
shameful  one.  I  am  very  glad  of  this,  Eily.  This  will 
be  some  comfort  to  your  father."  He  again  pressed 
her  hand,  and  shook  it  kindly,  while  Eily  wept  upon 
his  own  like  an  infant. 

"And  where  do  you  stay  now,  Eily?— where — who  is 
your  husband?" 

Eily  appeared  distressed  at  this  question,  and  after 
some  embarrassment,  said :  "My  dear  uncle,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  answer  those  questions  at  present.  My 
husband  does  not  know  of  my  having  even  taken  this 
step,  and  I  dare  not  think  of  telling  what  he  com- 
manded that  I  should  keep  secret." 

"Secrecy  still,  Eily?"  said  the  clergyman,  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  w^alkiug  up  and  down  the  room  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  a  severe  expression  return- 
ing to  his  eye.  "I  say  again,  I  do  not  like  this  affair. 
Why  should  your  husband  affect  this  deep  conceal- 
ment? Is  he  poor?  Your  father  will  rejoice  to  find  it 
no  worse.  Is  he  afraid  of  the  resentment  of  your 
friends?  Let  him  bring  back  our  own  Eily,  and  he  will 
be  received  with  arms  as  open  as  charity.  What,  be- 
sides conscious  gilt,  can  make  him  thus  desirous  of  con- 
cealment?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  his  reasons,  uncle,"  said  Eily, 
timidly;  "but,  indeed,  he  is  nothing  of  what  you  say." 

"Well,  and  how  do  you  live,  then,  Eily?  With  his 
friends,  or  how  ?  If  you  will  not  tell  where,  you  may 
iit  least  tell  bow. " 

"It  is  not  will  not  with  me,  indeed.  Uncle  Edward, 
but  dare  not.  My  first  act  of  disobedience  cost  me 
dearly  enough,  and  I  dare  not  attempt  a  second." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  her  uncle,  a  little  annoyed, 
"you  have  more  logic  than  I  thought  yon  had.  I  must 
not  press  you  further  on  that  head.  But  how  do  you 
live?  Where  do  you  hear  mass  on  Sundays?  Or  do 
you  hear  it  regularly  at  all  ?" 

Eily's  drooping  head  and  long  silence  gave  answer 
in  the  negative. 

"Do  you  go  to  mass  every  Sunday  at  least?  You 
used  to  hear  it  every  day,  and  a  blessing  fell  upon  you, 
and  on  your  house  while  you  did  so.  Do  you  now  at- 
tend it  on  Sunday  itself?" 

Eily  continued  silent. 

"Did  you  hear  mass  a  single  Sunday  at  all  since  you 
left  home  ?"  he  asked  in  increasing  amazenuMit. 

Eily  answered  inawhisi)er  between  her  teeth — "Not 
one." 

The  good  religious  lifted  uj)  his  liands  to  Heaven,  and 
then  suttered  them  to  fall  motionless  by  his  side.  "Oh, 
you  jioor  child!"  he  ex(daimed,  "may  tiie  Lord  forgive 
you  your  sins!  It  is  no  wonder  that  you  should  be 
ashamed,  and  afraid,  and  silent." 

A  |)ause  of  some  moments  now  ensued,  which  was 
eventually  broken  by  the  clergyman. 
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"And  what  was  your  object  in  coining,  then,  if  you 
liad  it  not  in  your  power  to  tell  me  anything  that  could 
enable  me  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  ?" 

"I  came,  sir,"  said  Eily,  "in  the  hope  that  you  would, 
in  a  kinder  manner  than  anybody  else,  let  my  father 
know  all  that  I  have  told  you,  and  inform  him,  more- 
over, that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  am  allowed 
to  ask  his  pardon,  with  my  own  lips,  for  all  the  sorrow 
that  I  have  caused  him.  I  was  afraid  if  I  had  asked 
my  husband's  permission  to  make  this  journey,  it  might 
have  been  refused.  I  will  now  return,  and  persuade 
bim,  if  I  can,  to  come  here  with  me  again  this  week." 

Father  Edward  again  paused  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  eventually  addressed  his  niece  with  a  deep  serious- 
ness of  voice  and  manner.  "Eily,"  he  said,  "a  strong 
light  has  broken  upon  me  respecting  your  situation. 
I  fear  this  man,  in  whom  you  trust  so  much  and  so  gen- 
erously, and  to  whose  will  you  show  so  perfect  an 
obedience,  is  not  a  person  fit  to  be  trusted  nor  obeyed. 
You  are  married,  I  think,  to  one  who  is  not  proud  of  his 
wife.  Stay  with  me,  Eily,  I  advise— I  warn  you.  It 
appears  by  your  own  words  that  this  man  is  already  a 
tyrant;  he  loves  you  not,  and  from  being  despotic  he 
may  grow  dangerous.  Remain  with  me,  and  write  him 
a  letter.  I  do  not  judge  the  man.  I  speak  only  from 
general  probabilities,  and  these  would  suggest  the 
great  wisdom  of  your  acting  as  I  say. " 

"I  dare  not,  I  could  not,  would  not  do  so,''  said  Eily. 
"You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  anybody's  character 
than  in  his  of  whom  you  are  speaking.  If  t  did  not 
fear,  I  love  him  far  too  well  to  treat  him  M'ith  so  little 
confidence.  When  next  we  meet,  uncle,  you  shall  know 
the  utmost  of  my  apprehensions.  At  present,  I  can 
say  no  more.  And  the  time  is  passing,  too,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  at  the  sunshine  which  traversed  the 
little  room  with  a  ray  more  faint  and  more  oblique.  "1 
am  pledged  to  return  this  evening.  Well,  ray  dear  un- 
cle, good-bye!  I  hope  to  bring  you  back  a  better  niece 
than  you  are  parting  now.  Trust  all  to  me  for  three  or 
four  days  more,  and  Eily  never  will  have  a  secret  again 
from  her  nncle  nor  her  father." 

"Good  bye,  child — good  bye,  Eily!"  said  the  clergy- 
man, much  affected.  "Stay — stay!"  he  exclaimed,  as  a 
sudden  thought  entered  his  head.  "Come  here,  Eily, 
an  instant."  He  took  up  the  linen  bag  before  men- 
tioned, and  shook  out  into  his  hand  the  remaining  silver 
of  his  dues.  "Eily,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "it  is  a  long 
time  since  uncle  Edward  gave  you  a  Christmas  box. 
Here  is  one  for  you.  Open  your  hand,  now,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  offend  me.  Good  bye!  Good  bye,  my  poor 
darling  child!"  He  kissed  lier  cheeks,  and  then,  as  if 
reproaching  himself  for  an  excess  of  leniency,  he  added 
in  a  more  stern  accent,  "I  hope,  Eily,  that  this  may  be 
the  last  time  I  shall  have  to  part  from  my  niece,  with- 
out being  able  to  tell  her  name." 

Eily  had  no  other  answer  than  her  tears,  which,  in 
most  instances,  were  the  most  i)ersuasive  arguments 
she  could  employ. 

"She  is  an  affectionate  creature,  after  all,"  said  Fa- 
ther Edward,  when  his  niece  bad  left  the  house — "a 
simple,  affectionate,  little  creature;  but  I  was  in  the 


right  to  be  severe  with  her,"  be  added,  giving  himself 
credit  for  more  than  he  deserved;  "and  her  conduc; 
called  fer  some  severity,  and  I  was  in  the  right  to  exer- 
cise it  as  I  did. " 

So  saying,  he  returned  to  bis  cbair  by  the  fire-side, 
and  resumed  the  reading  of  bis  interrupted  Office. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

HOW  HARDRESS   CONSOLED   HIMSELF  DURING   HIS   SEP- 
ARATION FROM   EILY. 

Danny  the  Lord  did  not,  as  Eily  was  tempted  to 
fear,  neglect  the  delivery  of  her  letter  to  Hardress. 
Night  had  surprised  him  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Cregan's 
cottage.  A  bright  crescent  shed  its  light  over  the 
lofty  Toomies,  and  flung  his  own  stunted  shadow  on 
the  lime-stone  road  as  he  trudged  along,  breathing 
now  and  then  on  bis  cold  fingers,  and  singing: — 

"  Oh,  did  you  not  hear  of  Kate  Kearney, 
Who  lives  on  de  banks  of  Killarney  ? 

From  de  glance  of  her  eye 

Shun  danger  and  fly. 
For  fatal's  de  glance  of  Kate  Kearney." 

He  had  turned  in  upon  the  road  which  led  to  Agha- 
doe,  and  beheld  at  a  short  distance  the  ruined  church 
and  the  broken  grave-stones  which  were  scattered 
around  its  base.  Danny,  with  the  caution  wliicli 
he  bad  learned  from  his  infancy,  suppressed  his  un- 
hallowed song  as  be  approached  this  mournful  retreat, 
and  stepped  along  with  a  softer  pace,  in  order  to  avoid 
attracting  the  attention  of  any  spiritual  loiterers 
in  his  neighborhood.  The  grave  of  poor  Dalton,  tlie 
huntsman,  was  amongst  the  many  which  he  beheld, and 
Danny  knew  that  it  was  generally  reiiorted  amongst 
the  peasantiy  that  his  ghost  had  been  frequently  seen 
in  the  act  of  exercising,  after  death,  that  vocation  to 
which,  during  life,  he  had  been  so  ardently  attached. 
Danny,  who  bad  no  ambition  to  become  a  subject  for 
the  view-halloo  to  his  sporting  acquaintance,  kept  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  road,  in  the  hope  that  by  this 
means  be  might  be  enabled  to  "stale  hy  unknownst." 

Suddenly  the  night  wind,  which  hurried  after,  bore 
to  his  ear  the  sound  of  several  voices,  which  imitated 
the  yelling  of  hounds  in  chase  and  the  fox-hunter  s  cry. 
Danny  started  aghast  with  terror,  a  heavy  and  turliid 
sensation  pressed  upon  bis  nerves,  and  all  his  limbs 
grew  damp.  He  crossed  himself,  and  drew  close  to  the 
dry  stone  wall  which  bounded  the  roadside. 

"Hoicks!— Come!— come!— come  away!  Come  away! 
Hoicks!"  was  shouted  at  the  top  of  a  voice  that  one 
might  easily  judge,  had  sounded  the  death-knell  of 
many  a  wily  reynard.  The  cry  was  caught  up,  and 
echoed  at  various  distances  by  three  less  practised 
voices.  The  ringing  of  horses'  hoofs  against  the  hard 
and  frosty  road  was  the  next  sound  that  encountered 
the  ear  of  the  little  lord.  Ifapproached  rapidly  nearer, 
and  grew  too  sharp  and  hard  to  suppose  that  it  could 
be  occasioned  by  any  concussion  of  immaterial  sub- 
stances. It  proved,  indeed,  to  be  a  danger  of  a  more 
positive  and  actual  kind.     Our  traveller  perceived,  in 
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a  few  minutes,  thiit  the  noise  proceeded  from  three 
driinkeu  gentlemen  who  were  returning  from  a  neigh- 
boring- debauch,  and  urging  their  liorses  forward  at  the 
summit  of  their  speed  with  shouts  and  gestures,  which 
gave  them  the  a])pearance  of  demoniacs. 

The  foremost,  ])erceiving  Danny  Mann,  pulled  up  his 
horse  with  a  violent  check  and  the  others,  as  they  ap- 
proached, imitated  his  example.  The  animals  (which 
were  worthy  of  kinder  masters)  appeared  to  x^articipate 
in  the  intoxication  of  their  riders.  Their  eyes  flared, 
their  mouths  were  hid  in  foam,  and  they  snorted  in  im- 
patient scorn  of  the  delay  to  which  they  were  subjected, 

"Tally!"  cried  the  first  who  galloiied  ui).  "Ware 
bailiff!    Who  are  you?" 

"A  iioorman,  sir,  dat's  going  de  road  to" — 

"Hoicks!  A  bailiff!  Come,  come  away!  Don't  1 
know  you,  you  limb  of  mischief?  Give  me  your  pro- 
cesses, or  I'll  beat  you  into  jelly.  Kneel  down  there 
on  the  road  until  I  ride  over  you!" 

"Dat  de  hands  may  stick  to  me,  sir,  if  I  have  a  pro- 
cess in  de  world." 

"Kneel  down,  I  say!"  repeated  the  drvinken  horse- 
man, shaking  his  whip  loose,  and  applying  it  several 
times  with  all  his  might  to  the  shoulders  of  the  recu- 
sant. "Lie  down  on  the  road  until  1  ride  over  you,  and 
trample  your  infernal  brains  out." 

"Pink  him!  Sweat  him!  Pink  the  rascal!"  cried  ano- 
ther horseman,  riding  rai)idly  up,  and  flourishing  a 
nalced  sword.  "Put  up  your  whip,  Connolly;  out  with 
your  sword,  man,  and  let  us  pink  the  scoundrel." 

"Do  as  Creagh  bids  you,  ConnoUy,"  exclaimed  a 
third,  who  was  as  drunk  again  as  the  other  two.  "Out 
with  your  blade,  an  pi— pink  the  ras — rascal." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  run,  and  Danny  took 
to  his  heels  like  a  fawn.  This  measure,  however,  gave 
a  new  zest  to  the  sport.  The  gentlemen  galloped  after 
him  with  loud  shouts  of  "Hoicks?"  and  "Tally !" 
and  overtook  him  at  a  part  of  the  road  which  was 
enclosed  by  hedges  too  close  and  high  too  admit 
of  any  escape  into  the  fiehls.  Knowing  well  the 
inhuman  desperation  with  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  day  were  ac(!Ustomed  to  follow  up  freaks  of  this 
kind,  Danny  felt  his  heart  sink  as  low  as  if  he  had 
been  i)ursued  by  a  rooted  enemy.  While  he  glanced 
in  terror  from  one  side  to  another,  and  saw  himself 
cut  off'  from  all  chance  of  safety,  he  receiva<l  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  the  loaded  iiandle  of  a  whij),  which 
stunned,  staggered,  and  finally  laid  him  prostrate  on 
the  earth. 

"1  have  him,"  shouted  his  ])ursner.  "Here  he  is,  as 
cool  as  charity.     I'll  tr.imple  the  rascal's  brains  out." 

So  saying  he  reined  nj)  his  horse,  and  endeavored, 
by  every  species  of  threat  and  entreaty,  to  make  the 
chafed  and  liery  steed  .set  down  his  iron  hoof  on  the 
boily  of  the  jirostrate  lord;  but  tiie  animal,  true  to  that 
noble  instinct  which  distinguislu^s  the  more  generous 
individuals  of  his  ,s])ecies,  refused  to  fall  in  with  the 
bloody  humor  of  his  rider.  He  set  his  feet  ai)art,  demi- 
vaulted  to  either  side,  and  would  not,  by  any  i)ersua- 
sion  or  sleight  of  horsemanship,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
injure  the  fallen  man. 


Danny,  recovering  from  the  stunning  effects  of  the 
blow,  and  perceiving  the  gentlemen  hemming  him 
round  with  their  swords,  now  sought,  in  an  appeal  to 
their  mercy,  that  security  which  he  could  not  obtain  by 
flight.  He  knelt  before  them,  lifted  up  his  hand.s,  and 
implored  compassion  in  accents  which  would  have  been 
irresistible  by  any  but  drunken  gentlemen  on  a  pinkhig 
frolic.  But  his  cries  were  drowned  in  the  savage  shouts 
of  his  beleaguerers.  Their  swords  gathered  round  him 
in  a  fearful  circle,  and  Creagh  commenced  operations 
by  a  thrust  in  the  arm,  which  left  a  gash  of  nearly  half 
an  inch  in  depth.  His  companions,  who  did  not  pos- 
sess the  same  dexterity  in  the  exercise  of  the  weapon, 
and  were  nevertheless  equally  free  of  its  use,  thrust 
so  frequently,  and  with  so  much  awkwardness,  that  the 
unfortunate  deformed  ran  a  considerable  risk  of  losing 
his  life.  He  had  already  received  several  gashes  in 
the  face  and  limb.s,  and  was  growing  faint  with  pain 
and  anxiety,  when  the  voice  of  a  fourth  horseman 
was  heard  at  a  little  distance,  and  young  Hard- 
ress  Cregan,  as  little  self-possessed  as  the  rest,  gal- 
loped into  the  ^group.  He  drew  his  small  sword, 
flourished  it  in  the  moonlight  with  a  fierce  halloo ! 
that  was  echoed  far  away  among  the  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, and  prepared  to  join  in  the  fun.  But  one  glance 
was  sufdcient  to  enable  him  to  recognize  his  servant. 

"Connolly,  hold  !  Hold  off',  Creagh.  Hold,  or  I'll 
stab  you!"  he  cried  aloud,  while  he  struck  up  their 
swords  with  passion.  "How  dared  you  set  u]>on  my 
servant?  You  are  both  drunk!  go  home,  or  I'll  hash 
you  !" 

"Drunk  !"  said  his  father,  "pup — pupj)y  !  wha — 
what  do  you  call  drunk — drunk  ?  D — d— d'you  say,  I'm 
drunk?  Eh?"  And  he  endeavored,  but  without  mut'li 
success,  to  assume  a  steady  and  dignified  posture  in  his 
saddle. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Hardress,  who  merited  his  own  cen- 
sure as  richly  as  any  one  present;  "but  a — th — these 
two  gentlemen  are." 

"D'ye  hear  that,  Creagh?"  said  Connolly.  "Come 
along,  and  show  him  if  we're  drunk.  Look  here.  Mister 
Slender-limbs  !  Do  you  see  that  road  ?" 

"I — I  do,"  said  Hardress,  who  might  have  conscien- 
tiously sworn  to  the  seeing  more  than  one. 

"And  do  you— look  liere  — do  you  see  this  horse  ?" 

"I  do,"  said  Hardress,  with  some  gravity  of  delibenv- 
tion. 

"And  do  you  see  vief  shouted  the  querist. 

"He  rnipcd  hi?  depperate  foot 
On  Btirrup  side,  ui)d  gazed  ubout." 

""Ve — very  well  !  You  see  that  road,  and  you  see  my 
horse,  and  you  see  me  !  'Ve— very  well.  Now,  could  a 
drunken  man  do  this  ?  Ye— hoicks  !  Come  !  come  !  come 
away!  hoicks!"  Aiul  so  saying,  he  drove  the  rowels 
into  his  horse's  flanks,  stooi)od  forward  on  his  seat,  and 
gallojted  away  with  a  speed  that  made  the  night  air 
whistle  by  his  ears.  He  was  followed  at  an  emulative 
late  by  llyland  Creagh  and  the  lOlder  Cregan. 

Hardress  now  assisted  the  afflicted  Danny  to  mount 
behind  him,  and,  iiutting  spurs  te  his  horse,  rode  after 
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Jiiscempauions  at  a  pace  but  little  inferior,  iu  iioint  of 
speed,  to  that  which  they  hail  used. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage,  he  bade  Dauny  follow  him 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  there  was  a  cheerful  fire. 
The  other  gentlemen,  iu  the  meantime,  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  diuing-parlor,  and  were  singiug,  iu 
astounding  chorus,  the  melody  which  begins  with  this 
verse: — 

•*  Come!  each  jolly  fellow 

That  loves  to  be  mellow, 
Attend  unto  me,  and  sit  easy; 

One  jorum  in  quiet, 

My  boys,  we  will  try  it: 
Dull  thmking  will  make  a  man  crazy." 

The  ladies,  who  had  spent  the  evening  out,  were  not 
yet  returned ;  and  Hardress,  much  against  the  will  of 
the  afflrighted  boatman,  insisted  upon  Danny's  taking 
his  seat  before  the  fire  in  Mrs.  Cregau's  ai'm-chair. 

"Sit  down  there  !"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  him  with 
violence  by  the  collar,  and  forcing  him  into  the  seat. 
"Know,  fellow,  that  if  I  bid  you  sit  on  a  throne,  you  are 
fit  to  fill  it!  You  are  a  king,  Dauny!"  he  added,  stand- 
ing unsteadily  before  his  servant,  with  one  hand  thrust 
between  his  ample  shirt-frills,  and  the  other  extended 
in  an  oratorical  attitude,  "you  are  a  king  in  heart, 
though  not  in  birth.  But,  tush!  as  Sterne  says, 'are 
we  not  all  relations?'  Look  at  this  liand!  I  admire  you, 
Dauny  IMann!  I  respect,  I  venerate  you:  I  think  jou 
a  respectable  person  in  your  class;  respectable  in  your 
class;  and  what  more  could  be  expected  flom  a  king? 
I  admire,  I  love  you,  Danny!  You  are  a  king  in  heart! 
though  not,"  he  repeated,  lowering  the  tone  of  his 
eulogy,  while  he  fixed  his  half-closed  eyes  upon  the 
deplorable  figure  of  the  little  lord,  "though  not  in  ap- 
jiearance." 

Anybody  who  could  contemplate  Danny's  person  at 
this  moment,  might  have  boldly  joined  in  the  assertion 
that  he  was  not  a  "king  iu  appearance."  The  poor 
hunchback  sat  forward  in  the  chair  iu  a  crouching  atti- 
tude, half  terrified,  and  abashed  by  the  finery  with 
which  he  was  surrounded.  His  joints  were  stift'ened 
from  the  cold,  his  dress  sparkling  with  a  hoar-frost, 
aud  his  face  of  a  wi'etched  white  wherever  it  was  not 
discolored  by  the  clotted  blood.  At  every  noise  he 
half  started  from  his  seat,  with  the  exclamation :  "Tun- 
der  alive!  it's  de  missiz!" 

"Ifancy!"  Hardress  said,  addressing  the  old  woman 
wiio  came  to  answer  the  bell;  "Xancy,  draw  that  table 
near  to  the  fire,  there,  aud  slip  into  the  diuing-parlor, 
do  you  hear?  aud  bring  hei'e  the  whi.sky,  a  jug  of  hot 
water,  a  bowl,  two  glasses  aud  a  lemon.  Don's  say  a 
word  to  the  gentlemen:  I'll  take  a  quiet  glass  here  in 
comfort  with  Danuy." 

"With  Danny!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  throwing 
lip  lier  hands. 

"Oh,  dat  I  mightn't  sin,  master,  if  I  daare  do  it," 
said  Danuy,  siiringing  out  of  the  chair.  "I'll  be  kilt  by 
de  missiz." 

"Stay  where  you  are!"  said  Hardi-ess;  "and  you,  wo- 
man? do  as  you're  bid. 

He  was  obeyed.  The  lord,  in  vain  ennobled,  returned 
to  his  seat;  aud  the  bewildered  Xaucy  laid  on  the  table 
the  materials  in  demand. 


"Dauny,"  said  Hardress,  filling  out  a  brimming  glass 
to  his  dependeut,  "when  the  winds  of  autumn  raved, 
aud  the  noble  Shannon  rufiied  his  gray  pate  against  the 
morning  sun;  when  the  x)orpoise  rolled  his  black  bulk 
amid  the  spray  and  foam,  and  the  .shrouds  sung  sharp 
against  the  cutting  breeze Do  you  understand  me?" 

"Iss;  partly,  .sir." 

"In  those  moments,  then,  of  high  excitement  aud  of 
triumi>h,  with  that  zest  which  danger  gives  to  enjoy- 
ment; when  every  cloud  that  darkened  on  the  horizon 
sent  forth  an  additional  blast,  a  fresh  trumpeter 
amongst  the  Tritons  to  herald  our  destruction ;  when 
our  best  hojie  iu  our  own  stout  hands,  and  our  dearest 
consolation  that  of  the  Trojan  leader — 

'  Haec  olim  meminssee  juvabit.' 

Do  you  understand  that  ?" 

"It's  Latin,  sii-,  I'm  thinking." 

'''' Probatum  est !  When  the  struggle  grew  so  close  be- 
tween our  own  stout  little  vessel  and  her  invisible 
aerial  foe,  as  to  approach  the  climax  of  contention,  the 
point  of  contact  between  things  irresistible  aud  things 
immovable,  the  ^H}ii  avaaip  i)  Byosl  ae.'  Do  you  un- 
derstaud  ? 

"More  Latin,  sir." 

"That's  Greek,  you  goose." 

"It's  all  Greek  to  me,"  said  Danny. 

"But  in  those  moments,  my  Jidus  Asckates,  you  often 
joined  me  in  a  simple  aquatic  meal,  and  why  not  now  ? 
This  is  my  conclusion.  Why  not  now?  Major — We 
used  to  eat  together  ;  Minor — We  wish  to  diiuk  to- 
gether; Conclusion — We  ought  to  drink  together."  And 
following  up  in  act  a  conclusion  so  perfectly  rational, 
the  collegian  (who  was  only  pedantic  iu  his  maudlin 
hours)  hurried  swiftly  out  of  sight  the  contents  of  his 
own  lofty  glass. 

Danuy  timidly  imitated  his  example,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  from  inside  the  lining  of  his  hat  the  let- 
ter of  the  unhappy  Eily.  Intoxicated  as  he  was,  the 
sight  of  this  well-known  hand  produced  a  strong  effect 
upon  her  unprincipled  husband.  His  eye-balls  quiv- 
ered, his  hand  trembled,  aud  a  black  expression  swept 
across  his  face.  He  thrust  the  letter,  opened,  but  still 
unread,  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  refilled  his  glass,  aud 
called  on  Danny  for  a  song. 

"A  song,  Mr.  Hardress!  Oh!  dat  I  may  be  happy  if 
I'd  raise  my  voice  in  this  room  for  all  Europe!  " 

"Sit  in  that  chair,  aud  sing!  "  exclaimed  Hardress, 
clenching  his  hand,  and  extending  it  towards  the  re- 
cusant, "or  I'll  pin  you  to  that  door!  " 

Thus  enforced,  the  rueful  Danuy  returned  to  the 
chair  which  he  had  once  more  deserted,  and'  after  clear- 
ing his  throat  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  glass,  he  sang  a 
little  melody  which  may  yet  be  heard  at  evening  in  the 
western  villages.  Hardress  was  enchanted  with  the 
air,  the  Avords,  and  the  style  of  the  singer.  He  made 
Danny  repeat  it  until  he  became  hoarse,  and  assisted 
to  bear  the  burthen  himself  with  more  of  noise  than 
good  taste  or  correctness.  The  little  lord,  as  he  dived 
deeper  into  the  bowl,  began  lo  lose  his  self-restraint, 
and  to  forget  the  novelty  of  his  situation.  He  rivalled 
his  master  in  noise  aud  volubility,  and  no  longer  show- 
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ert  the  least  reluctauce  or  timidity,  when  commanded 

to  chaunt  out  the  favorite  lay  for  the  seventh  time  at 

least: — 

I. 

"  My  mamma  she  bought  me  a  camlet  coat-gown, 
Made  in  de  fashion,  wit  de  tail  of  itdown, 
A  dimity  petticoat  wliiter  dan  challi 
An'  a  pair  o'  bow  slippers  to  lielp  me  to  walk. 
An'  its  Oro  wieha,  Dan'elasthorel 

II. 
"  I've  a  nice  little  dog  to  bark  at  my  doore, 
A  neat  little  beasom  to  sweep  up  the  Boore, 
Every  ting  else  dat  is  fit  for  good  use, 
Two  ducks  and  a  gander,  besides  an  old  goose, 
An'  its  Oro  wisha,  Dan'el  asthore." 

"Well!  why  do  you  stop?  What  do  yon  stare  at?" 
Hardress  asked,  perceiving- the  vocalist  suddenly  lower 
his  voice,  and  sling  away  from  the  table,  while  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  The 
collegian  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  beheld 
the  figure  of  a  young  female,  in  a  ball  dress  of 
unusual  splendor,  standing  as  if  fixed  in  astonish- 
ment. Her  black  hair,  which  was  decorated  with 
one  small  sprig  of  pearls,  hung  loose  around  her  head, 
a  necklace  of  the  same  costly  material  rested  on  her 
bosom,  and  wa^,  in  part,  concealed  by  the  bright-colored 
silk  kerchief  which  was  drawn  around  her  shoulders. 
On  one  arm  she  held  the  fur-trimmed  cloak  and  heavy 
shawl  which  she  had  just  removed  from  her  person, 
and  which  were  indicative  of  a  recent  exposure  to  the 
frosty  air.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  uproarious  mirth 
of  the  ill-assorted  revellers  could  have  prevented  their 
hearing  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  as  they  grated  along 
the  gravel-plat  before  the  hall  door.  This  venerable 
vehicle  was  sent  to  set  the  ladies  down  by  the  positive 
desire  of  the  hostess,  and  Mrs.  Cregan  accepted  it  in 
preference  to  her  own  open  curricle,  although  she  knew 
that  a  more  crazy  mode  of  conveyance  could  not  be 
found,  even  among  the  ships  marked  with  the  very  last 
letter  on  Lloyd's  list. 

Recognizing  his  cousin,  Hai'dress  endeavored  to  as- 
sume towards  Danny  Mann  an  air  of  dignified  conde- 
scension and  maudlin  majesty,  which  formed  a  ludicrous 
contrast  to  the  convivial  freedom  of  his  manner  a  few 
moments  before. 

"Very  well,  my  man,"  he  said,  li(iuefying  the  conso- 
nants in  every  word.  "Go  out  now,  go  to  the  kitchen, 
and  I'll  hear  the  remainder  of  your  story  in  the 
morning." 

Danny  fell  cunningly  into  the  deception  of  his  mas- 
ter, to  whom  lie  now  evinced  a  profundity  of  respect, 
as  if  to  banisli  the  idea  of  eciuality,  which  the  forego- 
ing scene  might  have  suggested. 

"Iss,  ])lase  your  Iionor!"  lie  said,  bowing  repeatedly 
down  to  his  knees,  iind  blushing  his  hat  back  until  it 
swept  tlie  Hoor.  "Long  life  an' glory  to  your  honor, 
Master  Hardress,  an'  'tis  I  dat  would  be  lost  if  it  wasn't 
for  your  goodness.  OJi,  murder,  murder !"  he  added  to 
himself,  as  lie  scoured  out  of  tlie  room,  describing  a 
wide  circuit  to  avoid  Miss  Chute,  "I'll  be  fairly  tlayed 
alive  on  de  'count  of  it." 

"Well,  Anne?"  said  Ilanlress,  rising  and  moving  to- 
wards her  witli  some  unsteadiiu^ss  of  gait.  "I — I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  Anne;  we're  just  come  liome;  very 


pleasant  night;  pleasant  fellows,  very,  very  pleasant 
fellows;  some  cap — capital  songs;  I  was  wishing  for  you, 
Anne.  Had  you  a  pleasant  night  where  you  were? 
Who — who  did  you  dance  with?  Come,  Anne,  we'll 
dance  a  minuet — min — minuet  de  la  cour." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Anne,  coldly,  as  she  turned  to- 
wards the  door,  "not  at  this  hour,  certainly." 

"A  fig  for  the  hour,  Anne.  Hours  were  made  for 
slaves.  Anne,  oh,  Anne!  yon  look  beautiful — beauti- 
ful to-night!  Oh,  Anne!  Time  flies,  youth  fades,  and 
age,  with  slow  and  withering  pace,  comes  on  before  we 
hear  his  foot-fall!"  Here  he  sang,  in  a  loud  but  broken 
voice — 

'  Then  follow,  follow, 
Follow,  Follow, 
Follow,  follow  pleasure  I 
There's  no  drinking  in  the  grave.' 

Oh,  Anne!  that's  as  true  as  if  the  Stagyrite  had  penned 
it.  Worms,  Anne,  worms  and  silence!  Come,  one 
minuet!    Lay  by  your  cloak — 

'And  follow,  follow. 
Follow,  follow, 
Follow,  follow  pleasnrel 
There's  no  dancing  in  the  gravel'  " 

"Let  me  pass,  if  you  please,"  said  Miss  Chute,  still 
cold  and  lofty,  while  she  endeavored  to  get  to  the 
door. 

"Not  awhile,  Anne,"  replied  Hardress,  catching  her 
hand. 

"Stand  back,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  offended  girl,  draw- 
ing up  her  person  into  the  attitude  of  a  Minerva,  while 
her  forehead  glowed,  and  her  eye  flashed  with  indigna- 
tion. "If  you  forget  yourself,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
inclined  to  commit  the  same  oversight."  Saying  this, 
she  walked  out  of  the  room  with  the  air  of  an  oflended 
princess,  leaving  Hardress  a  little  struck  and  sobered 
by  the  sudden  change  in  hei  manner.  _ 

Lifting  up  his  eyes  after  a  pause  of  some  moments, 
he  beheld  his  mother  standing  near,  and  looking  on  him 
with  an  eye  in  which  the  loftiness  of  maternal  re- 
buke was  mingled  with  an  expression  of  sneering  and 
satirical  reproach. 

"You  are  a  wise  young  gentlemen,"  she  said;  "you 
have  done  well.  Fool  that  you  are  !  you  have  destroyed 
yourself. "  Without  bestowing  another  word  upon  him, 
Mrs.  Cregan  took  one  of  the  candles  in  her  hand,  and 
left  the  room. 

Hardress  had  sufficient  recollection  to  follow  her  ex- 
ami)le.  He  took  the  other  light,  and  endeavored,  but 
with  many  errors,  to  navigate  his  Avay  towards  the 
door.  "Destroyed  myself?"  he  said,  as  he  proceeded. 
"Why,  Where's  the  mighty  harm  of  taking  a  cheerful 
glass  on  a  winter's  night  with  a  friend?  A  friend, 
Hardress?  Yes,  a  friend,  but  what  friend?  Danny 
Mann,  alias  Danny  the  Lord,  my  boatman.  It  won't  do  ! 
[shaking  his  liead].  It  sounds  badly.  I'm  afraid  1  did 
sometliiug  to  offend  Anne  Chute.  "I  am  sorry  for  it, 
because  I  respect  her;  1  respect  you,  Anne,  in  my  very, 
very  heart.  Hut  I  am  ill-used,  and  ought  to  have  satis- 
isfaction;  Creagh  has  pinked  my  boatman.  I'll  send 
liim  a  message,  that's  clear;  I'll  not  bo  hiring  boatmen 
for  him  to  be  pinking  for  Iiis  amusement.  Let  iiim  jiink 
their  master  if  lie  can.  That's  tlie  chat !  [snapping  his 
IfingersJ.     Danny  Maun  costs  me  twelve  ixuinds  a  year, 
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besidey  his  feeding  and  clothing,  and  I'll  not  have  him 
pinked  by  old  Hylaud  Creagh  afterwards.  Pinlc  me,  if 
he  can;  let  him  leave  my  boatman  alone !  That's  the 
chat !  This  floor  goes  starboard  and  larboard,  up  and 
down,  like  the  poop  of  a  ship;  up  and— Hallo  !  Who 
are  you  ?  Oh  !  it's  only  the  door.  I  have  broken  my 
nose  against  it.  And  if  I  break  my  own  nose  without 
any  reason,  at  this  time  o'  the  day,  what  usage  can  I 
expect  from  Creagh  or  any  body  else  ?" 

Having  arrived  at  this  wise  conclusion,  he  sallied  out 
of  the  room,  rubbing  with  one  hand  the  bridge  of  the 
afflicted  feature,  and  elevating  in  the  other  the  light, 
•which  he  still  held  with  a  most  retentive  grasp.  As 
the  long  and  narrow  hall,  which  lay  between  him  and 
his  bed-chamber,  formed  a  direct  railroad  way,  whicli 
it  was  impossible  even  for  a  drunken  man  to  miss,  he 
reached  the  little  dormitory  without  further  accident. 
The  other  gentlemen  had  been  already  borne  away  un- 
resisting from  the  parlor,  and  transmitted  from  the 
arms  of  Mike  to  those  of  Morpheus. 


CHAPTER   XXVn. 

HOW  HARDEESS   ANSWERED  THE   LETTER   OF  EILY. 

"You  have  destroyed  yourself!"  Mrs.  Cregan  re- 
l)eated  on  the  following  morning,  as  she.  sat  in  the 
breakfast-parlor  in  angry  communication  with  our 
collegian.  "If  you  have  any  desire  to  redeem  even  a 
portion  of  her  forfeited  esteem,  now  is  your  time.  She 
is  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I  have  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  see  you  for  a  few  moments.  She  re- 
turns in  two  or  three  days  to  Castle  Chute,  where  she 
is  to  si»end  Chris'traas;  and  unless  you  arc  able  to  make 
your  peace  before  her  departure,  I  know  not  how  long 
the  war  may  last." 

"Yes,"  said  Hardress,  with  a  look  of  deep  anguish, 

"1  shall  go  and  meet  her  on  the  spot  where  I  dared 
to  insult  her!  Insult  Anne  Chute!  Why,  if  my  brain 
had  turned,  if  lunacy  instead  of  drunkenness  had  set 
a  bliad  upon  my  reason  at  the  time,  I  thought  my  heart 
at  least  would  have  directed  me.  Mother,  don't  ask 
me  to  see  her  there;  I  could  tear  my  very  flesh  for 
anger;  I  never  will  forgive  myself,  and  how  then  can 
I  seek  forgiveness  from  her?" 

"Go,  go!  That  speech  might  have  done  much  for 
you,  if  it  had  been  properly  addressed.     Go  to  her," 

"1  will!"  said  Hardress,  setting  his  teeth,  and  rising 
with  a  look  of  forced  resolution.  "I  know  that  it 
is  merely  a  courting  of  ruin,  a  hastening  and  con- 
firming of  my  own  black  destiny,  and  yet  I  will  go  seek 
her.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  sensation  that  at- 
tracts my  feet  at  this  moment  in  the  direction  of  the 
drawing-room.  There  is  a  demon  leading  and  a  demon 
driving  me  on,  and  I  know  them  well  and  plainly,  and 
yet  1  will  not  choose  but  go!  The  way  is  torture,  and 
the  end  is  Hell,  and  I  know  it,  and  I  go!  And  there  is 
one  sweet  s]>irit,  one  trembling,  pitying  angel,  that 
waves  me  back  with  its  pale,  fair  hands,  and  strives  to 
frown  in  its  kindness,  and  points  that  way  to  the  hills! 


Mother!  mother!  the  day  may  come  when  you  will  wish 
I  burning  brand  had  seared  those  lips  athwart  before 
they  said — '  Go  to  her!'" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mrs.  Cregan  with  some 
indignant  surprise. 

"Well,  well,  am  I  not  going?  Do  I  not  say,  I  go?" 
continued  Hardress.  "Is  it  not  enough  if  I  comply? 
May  I  not  talk?  May  I  not  rant  a  little?  My  heart  will 
burst  if  I  do  these  things  in  silence." 

"Come,  Hardress,  you  are  far  too  sensitive  a  lover"— 
"A  what?  cried  Hardress,  springing  to  his  feet,  and 
with  a  fierceness  of  tone  and  look  that  made  his  mother 
start. 

"Pooh!  A  cousin,  then;  a  good,  kind  cousin;  but  too 
sensitive. 

"  Y'es,  yes,"  muttered  Hardress;  "I  am  not  yet 
damned.  The  sentence  is  above  my  head,  but  it  is  not 
spoken;  the  scarlet  sin  is  willed,  but  not  recorded. 
Mother,  have  patience  Avith  me!  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  I 
dare  not,  see  Anne  Chute  this  morning."  And  he  again 
sunk  into  his  chair. 

Mrs.  Cregan,  who  attributed  all  those  manifestations 
of  reluctance  and  remorse  which  her  son  had  evinced 
during  their  frequent  interviews,  to  the  recollection  of 
some  broken  promise  or  boyish  faith  forsaken,  was  now 
surprised  at  their  inten.sity. 

"My  dear  Hardress!"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
aft'ectionately  on  his  shoulder — "my  darling  child!  you 
afflict  yourself  too  earnestly.  Saj'  what  you  will,  there 
are  few  natures  nursed  in  an  Irish  cabin,  that  are  cajia- 
ble  of  suti'ering  so  keenly  the  endurance  of  any  disap- 
pointment as  you  do  the  intlicting  of  it." 
"Do  you  think  so,  mother?" 

"Be  assured  of  it.  And  again — why  do  you  vex  your 
mind  about  this  interview?  Is  it  not  a  simple  matter 
for  a  gentleman  to  apologize  politely  to  a  lady  for  an 
unintentional  affront?  If  you  have  hurt  your  consin's 
feelings,  what  crime  can  accomi)any  or  follow  a  jjlain 
and  gentlemanly  apology?" 

"That's  true,  that's  very  true,"  said  Hardress. 
"There  is  a  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  obey  it.  But  i)o- 
litely  ?  Politely!  If  I  could  stop  at  that.  It  is  im- 
possible; I  shall  first  become  a  fool,  and,  by-and-bye, 
a  demon.  But  you  are  right,  and  I  obey  you,  mo- 
ther. " 

So  saying,  he  walked  with  a  kind  of  desperate  calm- 
ness out  of  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Cregan  heard  him  con- 
tinue the  same  heavy,  self-abandoned  step  along  the 
hall  which  led  to  the  drawing-room  door. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  propitiary  than  the 
air  of  mournful  tranquility  with  which  the  young  col- 
legian entered  the  room  in  which  his  cousin  was  ex- 
pecting him.  It  might  resemble  that  of  a  believing 
Mussulman,  who  prepared  to  encounter  a  predestined 
sorrow.  He  observed,  and  his  pulse  quickened  at  the 
sight,  that  his  cousin's  eyes  were  marked  with  a  slight 
circle  of  red,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping.  She  rose  as 
he  entered,  and  lowered  her  head  and  Iter  person  in 
rather  di.stant  courtesy,  a  coldness  which  siie  repented 
the  moment  her  eyes  rested  on  his  pale  and  anxious 
countenance. 
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"You  see  how  totally  all  shame  has  left  me,"  said 
Hardress  forcing  a  smile;  "I  do  uot  even  hide  myself. 
Will  an  apology,  Anne,  be  admissible  after  last 
nigtit  ?  "  Jliss  Chute  hesitated,  and  appeared  slightly 
confused.  She  did  not,  she  said,  for  her  own  sake, 
look  for  any;  but  it  would,  indeed,  give  her  pleasure  to 
hear  anything  that  might  explain  the  extraordinary 
scene  on  which  she  had  intruded. 

"You  are  a.stonished,"  said  Hardress,  "to  find  that  1 
could  make  myself  so  much  a  beast?  But  intoxication 
is  not  always  a  voluntary  sin  with  people  who  sit  down 
after  dinner  with  such  men  as  Creagh,  and  Counollj', 
and"  — he  did  not  add,  "my  father." 

"But  when  you  were  aware " 

"And  wlien  I  was,  and  as  I  was,  Anne,  I  rose  and  left 
the  table — I  and  young  Geoghegan ;  but  they  all  got  up 
to  a  man,  and  shut  the  door,  and  swore  we  shoulil  not 
stir.  They  went  so  far  as  to  draw  their  swords.  Upon 
my  honor,  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  left  the  room 
last  night  sober  without  bloodshed.  And  was  it  so  un- 
pardonable, then?  Cato,  himself,  j'ou  know,  was  once 
found  drunk." 

"Yes,  once." 

"1  don't  think  that's  deserved,"  said  Hardress,  color- 
ing sliglitly;  "I  may  have  often  trespassed  a  little  in 
that  way,  but  I  never,  till  last  night,  became  as  drunk 
as  Cato.  Nor  even  last  night ;  for  I  was  able  to  ride 
home  at  a  canter,  to  rescue  my  poor  hunchback  out  of 
a  dilemma,  and  to  bring  him  hither  on  my  saddle; 
whereas,  Cato  was  unable  to  keep  his  own  legs,  you 
know." 

"1  heard  that  circumstance  this  morning,  and  I  admit 
that  it  altered  the  posture  of  the  transaction  very  con- 
siderably. But  did  those  gentlemen  who  drew  their 
swords  upon  you  make  you  promise  to  continue  drink- 
ing after  your  return,  and  to  bring  Danny  into  the  draw- 
ing-room to  join  yon?" 

"And  to  insult  my  cousin?"  added  Hardress.  "No; 
there  my  guilt  begins,  and  unless  your  mercy  stei)s  into 
my  relief,  I  must  bear  the  burden  unassisted." 

"To  tell  you  the  ti-uth,  Hardress,"  said  Anne,  assum- 
ing an  air  of  greater  frankness,  "it  is  not  the  offence  or 
insult,  as  you  terra  it,  of  last  night  alone  that  perplexes 
and  afflicts  me.  Y''our  whole  manner,  for  a  long  time 
past,  is  one  continued  enigma — one  distressing  series  of 
misconceptions  on  my  i)art,  and  of  inconsistencies — I 
will  say  notliing  liarder — upon  yours.  Your  whole 
conduct  has  ciianged  since  I  have  met  you  here,  and 
changed  by  no  means  favorably.  I  cannot  understand 
you.  I  appear  to  give  you  pain  most  freiiuently  when 
it  is  fartliest  from  my  own  intention,  and  1  (cannot  tell 
you  how  distressed  1  feel  upon  the  subject." 

Hardress  lixedhis  eyes  ui)on  her  while  she  sjjoke' 
and  remained  for  some  moments  wrapjjcd  in  silent  and 
intoxicating  admiration.  \Vhen  she  had  conclud(Ml,  and 
while-a  gentle  anxi«?ty  still  shadowed  her  features  with 
an  additional  depth  of  interest,  he  ai)proached  her 
and  said:  "And  is  it  i)ossible,  Anne,  that  the  conduct 
of  so  worthless  a  fellow  as  1  am  should  in  any  way 
affect  you  so  deeply  as  you  describe?  Belie.xe  me, 
.\nnf,  I  do  not  mouth  or  rave,  while   1   declare  to  yoii. 


that  I  rather  lie  down  and  die  here  at  your  feet,  than 
give  you  a  momeut't  painful  thought,  or  seem  to  dis- 
regard your  feelings." 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Anne,  looking  more  offended  than 
usual,  "I  cannot  sit  to  hear  this  langoage  again  repeat- 
ed. You  must  remember  how  painfully  those  conver- 
sations have  always  terminated." 

The  intoxication  of  passion  is  uot  less  absorbing  and 
absolute,  than  that  which  arises  out  of  coarser  sensual 
indulgence.  Hardress  was  no  more  cai)able  of  thought 
or  of  reflection  now,  than  he  was  during  the  excesses  of 
the  foregoing  night.  He  yielded  himself  slowly,  but 
surelj',  to  the  growing  delirium,  and  became  forgetful 
of  everything  but  the  unspeakable  happiness  that 
seemed  to  thrust  itself  upon  him. 

"Anne,"  he  said,  with  great  anxiety  of  voice  and 
manner,  "let  that  too  be  made  a  subjectfor  yourforgive- 
ness.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?  Shall  I  give  you  the  key 
to  all  those  perplexing  inconsistencies — the  solution  to 
that  long  enigma  of  which  you  have  complained?  I 
can  no  more  contain  it  than  1  could  arrest  a  torrent.  1 
love  you?  Does  that  explain  it?  If  you  are  satisfied, 
do  not  conceal  your  thoughts.  Say  it  kindly— say  it 
generously!  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  anything  that  can 
make  jou  blush.  If  you  are  not  disjdeased,  say  oidy 
that  you  forgive  me,  and  that  word  will  be  the  token  of 
my  happiness." 

He  passed,  and  Anne  Chute,  turning  away  her  head, 
and  reaching  her  hand,  said  in  a  low,  but  distinct  tone: 
"Hardress,  I  am  satisfied — I  do  forgive  you." 

Hardress  sunk  at  her  feet,  and  bathed  with  his  tears 
the  hand  which  had  been  surrendered  to  him.  One 
moment!  one  moment's  patience,  my  kindest,  my  sweet- 
est Anne!"  he  said,  as  a  sudden  thought  started  into 
his  mind:  "I  wish  to  send  one  line  to  my  motlier;  is  it 
your  pleasure?  She  is  in  the  next  room,  and  I  wish  to 
^ Ha!" 

A  sudden  alteration  took  place  in  his  ai)pearance. 
While  he  spoke  of  writing,  he  had  taken  from  his  waist- 
coat-pocket a  pencil  and  an  open  letter,  from  which  lie 
tore  away  a  portion  of  the  back.  Th  handwriting  ai"- 
rested  his  attention,  and  he  looked  within.  The  first 
words  that  met  his  eyes  were  the  following: — 

"//■  Eily  has  done  any  thing  to  offend  you,  come  and  tell  her 
so;  but  remember  she  is  now  away  from  every  frifi,d  in  the 
world.  Even  if  you  are  still  in  the  same  mind  as  when  you 
left  me,  come,  at  all  events,  for  once,  ana  let  me  go  back  to  my 
father. " 

Whilst  his  eyes  wandered  over  this  letter,  his  figure 
underwent  an  alteration  that  filled  the  heart  of  Anne 
with  terror.  The  apparition  of  the  murdered  Baniiuo 
at  the  festival  could  iu)t  have  shot  a  fiercer  remorse  in- 
to the  soul  of  his  slayer,  than  did  those  simple  lines 
into  the  heart  of  Hardress.  He  held  the  ])aper  before 
him  at  arm's  length,  his  dieeks  grew  white,  his  fore- 
head grew  damp,  and  the  sinews  of  his  lindis  grew 
faint  and  (juivering  with  fear.  His  uneasiness  was  in- 
creased by  his  total  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  letter  came  into  his  i)ossession. 

"Hardress!  what  is  the  matter!  What  is  it  you 
tremble  at?"  said  Anno,  in  great  uneasiness. 
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"I  do  uot  know,  Anne.  I  think  there's  witchcraft 
here.  I  am  doomed,  I  think,  to  live  a  charmed  life.  I 
never  yet  imagined  that  I  was  on  the  threshhold  of 
aappiuess,hut  some  wild  hurry,  some  darkening  change, 
swept  across  the  prospect,  and  made  it  all  a  dream.  It 
has  been  always  so— in  my  least  as  in  my  highest  hopes. 
I  think  it  is  my  doom.  Even  now,  I  thought  I  had  al- 
ready entered  upon  its  free  enjoyment,  and  heboid, 
yourself,  how  swiftly  it  has  vanished!" 

"Vanished!" 

"Ay,  vanished,  and  for  ever!  Were  we  not  now  al- 
most one  soul  and  being?  Did  we  not  mingle  sighs? 
Did  we  not  mingle  tears  ?  Was  not  your  hand  in  mine, 
and  did  I  not  think  I  felt  our  spirits  growing  together 
in  an  inseparable  league  ?  And  now  (be  witness  for  me 
against  my  destiny),  how  suddenly  we  have  been 
wrenched  asunder!  how  soon  a  gulf  has  been  opened  at 
our  feet,  to  separate  our  hearts  and  fortunes  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever!" 

"For  ever!"  echoed  Anne,  lost  in  perplexity  and  as- 
tonishment. 

"Forgive  me!"  Hardress  continued  in  a  dreary  tone. 
"I  did  but  mock  you,  Anne;  I  cannot — I  must  not  love 
you!  I  am  called  away;  I  was  mad  and  dreamed  a 
lunatic's  dream;  but  a  horrid  voice  has  awoke  me  up, 
and  warned  me  to  be  gone.  I  cannot  be  the  haj)py  one 
I  hoped — Anne  Chute's  accepted  lover." 

"Yet,  once  again,  sir!"  exclaimed  Miss  Chute,  with  a 
burst  of  natural  indignation,  "once  more  must  I  endure 
those  insults!  Do  you  think  I  am  made  of  marble? 
Do  you  think,"  she  continued,  x>anting  heavily,  "that 
you  can  sport  with  my  feelings  at  your  pleasure?" 

"I  can  only  say,  forgive  me!" 

"I  do  not  think  you  value  my  forgiveness.  I  have 
been  always  to  ready  to  accord  it,  and  that,  I  think,  has 
subjected  me  to  additional  insult.  Oh  !  Mrs.  Cregan  !" 
she  added,  as  she  saw  that  lady  enter  the  room,  and 
close  the  door  carefully  behind  her — "why  did  you 
bring  me  to  this  house  ?"  With  these  woi-ds  she  ran, 
as  if  for  refuge,  to  the  arms  of  her  aunt,  and  fell  in  a  fit 
of  hysterical  weeping  upon  her  neck. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Mrs.  Cregan  sternly, 
and  standing  at  her  full  height.  "What  have  you 
done  ?" 

"I  have,  in  one  breath,  made  her  a  proposal,  which  I 
have  broken  in  the  next,"  said  Hardress  calmly. 

"You  do  well  to  boast  of  it.  Comfort  yourself,  my 
love,  you  shall  have  justice.  Now,  hear  me,  sir.  Aban- 
don my  house  this  instant !" 

"Mother— 

"Be  silent,  sir,  and  dai-e  not  address  me  by  that  name. 
My  love,  be  comforted !  1  disown,  I  renounce  you  for  a 
son  of  mine.  If  you  had  one  drop  of  gentle  blood  in 
your  veins,  it  would  have  rebelled  against  such  perfidy, 
such  inhuman  villainy  as  this  !  Away,  sir  !  your  pres- 
ence is  distressing  to  us  both  !  My  love  !  my  love  !  my 
unoffending  love  !  be  comforted  !"  she  added,  gathering 
her  niece  tenderly  in  her  arms,  and  pressing  her  head 
against  her  bosom. 

"Mother,"  said  Hardress,  drawing  in  his  breath  be- 
tween his  teeth,  "if  you  are  wise  you  will  uot  urg6  me 


farther.    Your  power  is  great  upon  me :  if  you  are  mer- 
ciful, exercise  it  not  at  this  moment." 

"Do  not,  aunt !"  said  Anne,  in  a  whisper;  "let  him 
do  nothing  against  his  own  desire." 

"He  shall  do  it,  girl  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cregan.  "3Iust 
the  selfish  boy  suppose  that  there  are  no  feeling  to  be 
consulted  besides  his  own  in  the  world?  I  will  not 
speak  for  myself,"  she  added — "but  look  here  !"  hold- 
ing towards  him  the  form  of  her  niece  as  if  in  reproach. 
"Is  there  a  man  on  Earth  besides  yourself  that" — 
her  the  words  stuck  in  her  throat,  and  her  eyes  filled 
up.  "Excuse  me,  my  darling!"  she  said  to  Anne;  "I 
must  sit  down.  This  monster  will  kill  me?"  She  burst 
into  tears  as  she  spoke  these  words. 

It  now  became  Anne's  turn  to  assume  the  office  of 
comfoi'ter.  She  stood  by  her  aunt's  chair,  with  her 
arm  round  her  neck,  and  loading  her  with  caresses.  If 
ever  a  man  felt  like  a  fiend,  Hardress  Cregan  did  so  at 
that  moment. 

"I  am  a  villain  either  way,"  he  muttered  below  his 
breath.  "There  is  no  escaping  it.  Well  whispered, 
Fiend!  I  have  but  a  choice  between  the  two  modes  of 
evil,  and  thei'e  is  no  resisting  this!  I  cannot  hold  out 
against  this!" 

"Come  Anne,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  rising — "let  us  look 
for  privacy  elsewhere,  since  this  gentleman  loves  so 
well  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  misery  he  can  occasion 
that  he  will  not  aftord  it  to  us  here." 

"Stay,  mother,"  said  Hardress,  suddenly  rising  and 
walking  towards  them — "I  have  decided  between 
them." 

"Between  what?" 

"I — I  mean  that  I  am  ready  to  obey  you.  l  am  ready, 
if  Anne  will  forgive  me,  to  fulfil  my  pledge.  I  ask  her 
pardon  and  yours  for  the  distress  I  have  occasioned. 
From  this  moment  I  will  offend  no  more.  Y'^our  power, 
mother,  has  prevailed.  Whether  for  good  or  evil,  let 
time  tell!" 

"But  will  you  hold  to  this?" 
"To  death  and  after.     Surely  that  may  answer." 
"No  more  discoveries?" 
"None,  mother,  none." 
"This,  once  for  all,  and  at  every  hazard?" 
"Yes;  and  at  every  expense  to  soul  and  body,  here 
or  hereafter." 

"Fie!  fie!  Why  need  you  use  those  desperate  teims; 
Where  are  you  running  to  now?" 

"Merely  to  speak  to  my  servant.  I  will  return  to 
dinner. " 

"Why,  how  you  tremble?    You  are  pale  and  ill!" 
"No,  no;  'tis  nothing.     The  air  will  take  it  away. 
Good  bye,  one  moment;  I  will  return  to  dinner." 

He  hurried  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  ladies  to 
speculate  together  on  the  probable  cause  of  his  vacilla- 
tion. What  appeared  most  perplexing  to  Anne  Chute 
was  the  circumstance  that  she  knew  he  loved  her  as 
deeply  and  as  intensely  as  he  said,  and  yet  her  admit- 
ting his  addresses  alwiys  seemed  to  occasion  a  feeling 
of  terror  in  his  mind.  More  than  once,  as  his  character 
unfolded  on  her  view,  she  had  been  tempted  to  regret 
her  hasty  predilection,  and  had  recurred  with  a  feeling 
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of  saddened  recollection,  to  tlie  quiet  tenderness  and 
clieerful  aft'ection  of  the  rejected  Kyrle  Daly. 

In  the  meantime,  Hardress  Cregan  liurried  through 
the  house  in  search  of  his  boatman.  Danny's  wound.s 
had  become  inflamed  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  he 
was  now  lying  in  a  feverish  state  in  the  little  green- 
room in  which  Hardress  had  his  last  interview  with  the 
poor  huntsman.  Hither  he  hastened,  with  a  greater 
turbulence  of  mind  than  he  had  ever  yet  exijerieuced. 
"They  are  driving  me  upon  it!"  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth.  "They  are  gathering  upon  me,  and  urging 
me  onward  in  my  own  desi^ite!  Why,  then,  have  at  ye, 
devils.  I  am  among  ye.  "Which  way  must  it  be  done? 
Heaveu  grant  I  may  not  one  day  weep  for  this!  but  I 
am  scourged  to  it!" 

He  entered  the  room.  The  check  blind  was  drawn 
across  the  little  window,  and  he  could  scarcely  for  a 
moment  distinguish  the  face  of  his  servant,  as  the  lat- 
ter raised  himself  in  the  bed  at  his  approach.  Old 
Nancy  was  standing,  with  a  bowl  of  whey  in  her 
hand,  near  the  bedside.  Hardress,  as  if  unwilling  to 
afford  a  moment's  time  for  reflection,  walked  quickly  to 
her,  seized  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  thrust  her  out 
of  the  room.  He  then  drew  in  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and 
took  a  chair  by  the  sick  man's  side.  A  silence  of  some 
moments  ensued. 

"Long  life  to  you,  Master  Hardress;  'tis  kind  o'  you 
to  come  and  see  me  this  moruin', "  said  the  wounded  lord. 

His  master  made  no  reply,  but  remained  for  a  minute 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands. 

"Dannj',"  he  said,  at  length,  "do  you  remember  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  you  some  weeks  since 
on  the  Purple  Mountain  ?" 

"Oh  I  den,  master,"  said  Danny,  putting  his  hands 
together  with  a  beseeching  look — "don't  talk  o'  datauy 
more.  I  ax  Heaven's  jjardon,  an'  I  ax  your  pardon  for 
what  I  said;  and  I  hope  and  pray  your  honour  'ill  tink 
of  it  no  more.  Many  is  de  time  1  was  sorry  for  it  since, 
and  moreover  now,  being  on  my  sick  bed,  and  tinkin'  of 
every  ting." 

"I'ooh  !  you  do  not  understand  me.  Do  you  remem- 
ber your  saying  something  about  hiring  a  i)assage  for 
Eily  in  an  American  vessel,  and — " 

"I  do,  an'  1  ax  pardon.  Let  me  out  o'  de  bed,  an'  I'll 
go  down  on  my  two  knees — " 

"Pish  !  bah  !  be  silent!  When  you  spoke  of  that,  I 
was  not  wise  enough  to  judge  correctly.  Do  you  mark  ? 
If  that  conversation  were  to  pass  again,  I  would  not 
speak,  nor  think,  nor  feel  as  I  did  then." 

Danny  gaped  and  stared  on  him  as  if  at  a  loss. 

"Look  hero  ! — you  asked  me  for  a  toketi  of  my  appro- 
bation. Do  you  remember  it?  You  bade  me  draw  my 
glove  from  off  my  hand,  and  give  it  for  a  warrant. 
J>anny,"  he  continued,  ])lucking  off  the  glove  slowly, 
finger  after  linger — "my  mind  lias  altered.  I  married 
too  young.  I  di<ln't  know  my  own  mind.  Your  words 
were  wiser  than  I  thought.  1  am  hampered  in  my  will. 
I  am  burning  with  this  tlirabhmi.  Here  is  my  glove." 
Danny  received  it,  while  they  exchanged  a  look  of  cold 
and  fatal  intelligence. 


"You  siiall  have  money,"  Hardress  continued,  throw- 
ing a  purse  upon  the  bed.  "My  wish  is  this.  She  must 
not  live  in  Ireland.  Take  her  to  her  father?  No;  the 
old  man  would  babble,  and  all  would  come  to  light. 
Three  thou.sand  miles  oi  a  roaring  ocean  may  be  a  bet- 
ter security  for  silence.  She  could  not  keep  her  secret 
at  her  father's.  Slie  would  murmur  it  in  her  dreams. 
I  have  heard  her  do  it.  She  must  not  stay  in  Ireland. 
And  you,  do  you  go  with  her — watch  her— mark  all  her 
words,  her  wishes.  I  will  find  you  money  enough ;  and 
never  let  me  see  her  more.  Harm  not,  I  say — oh,  harm 
not  a  hair  of  the  poor  wretch's  head! — never  let  me  see 
her  more.     Do  you  hear?    Do  you  agree?" 

"Oh,  den,  I'd  do  more  dan  dat  for  your  honor; 
biit" 

"Enough.     When  ? — when,  then  ? — when  ?" 

"Ah,  den,  Master  Hardress,  dear  knows;  I'm  so  poor- 
ly after  the  proddin'  I  got  from  dem  jettlemeu,  dat  I 
don't  know  will  I  be  able  to  lay  dis  for  a  few  days,  I'm 
tinkin'." 

"Well,  when  you  go,  here  is  your  warrant." 

He  tore  the  back  from  Eily's  letter,  and  wrote  in 
answer : — 

"I  am  still  in  the  same  mind  as  when  I  left  you.  I 
accept  your  proposal.  Put  yoiirself  under  the  bearer's 
care,  and  he  will  restore  you  to  your  father. " 

He  placed  this  black  lie  in  the  hand  of  his  retainer, 
and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HOW    THE    LITTLE    LORD    PUT     HIS     MASTER'S    WISHES 
INTO   ACTION. 

We  lost  sight  of  Eily  itfter  her  parting  with  her 
uncle.  She  wasted  no  time  on  her  journey  homewards, 
but  yet  it  was  nearly  dusk  before  the  pony  had  turned 
in  upon  the  little  craggy  road  which  led  upward 
through  the  Gap.  The  evening  was  calm  and  frosty, 
and  every  footfall  of  the  animal  was  echoed  from  the 
opposite  cliffs  like  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.  A  broken 
covering  of  crystal  was  throwMi  across  the  stream  that 
bubbled  downwards  througli  the  wild  valley;  and  tlio 
rocks  and  leafless  trees,  in  those  corners  of  the  glen 
which  had  escaped  the  direct  influence  of  the  sunshine, 
were  covered  with  drooping  s])ars  of  ice.  Chilled  by 
the  nipping  air,  and  fearful  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  any  occasional  straggler  in  the  wild,  Eily  had  drawn 
her  blue  cloak  around  her  face,  and  was  proceeding 
quietly  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage,  when  the  sound 
of  voices  on  the  other  side  of  a  hedge,  by  which  she 
l)assed,  struck  on  her  ear. 

"Seven  pound  tin,  an'  a  pint  o'  whiskey  !— the  .same 
money  as  I  had  for  the  dead  match  of  her  from  Father 
O'Connor,  the  priest,  eastwards  in  Castle  Island.  Say 
the  word  now— seven  pound  tin,  or  lave  it  there." 

"Seven  jiound." 

"No;  seven  i)ound  tin." 

"I  Mill  not,  1  tell  you." 

"Well,  then,  being  relations,  as  we  are,  1   iu>ver  will 
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break  your  word,  altlioiigli   she's  worth  that,  if  it  was 
between  brothers." 

In  her  tirst  start  of  suri)rise,  at  hearing  this  well- 1 
remembered  voice,  Eily  had  dro})iied  the  mautle  from 
her  face.  Before  she  could  resume  it,  the  last  speaker 
had  sprang  up  on  the  hedge,  and  plainly  encountered 
her. 

At  this  moment — far  away  from  home,  forsaken,  as  it 
appeared,  by  her  chosen,  her  own  accepted  love,  liv- 
ing all  alone  in  heart,  and  without  even  the  feverish 
happiness  of  hope  itself— at  this  mournful  moment  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  efi'ect 
which  was  produced  upon  Eily  by  the  sudden  apparition 
of  the  first,  though  not  the  favored,  love  of  her  girlish 
days.  Both  came  simultaneously  to  a  pause,  and  both 
remained  gazing  each  on  the  other's  face  with  a  feeling 
too  sudden  and  too  full  for  immediate  expression.  The 
handsome,  though  no  longer  healthy,  countenance  of 
the  mountaineer  was  expanded  to  a  stare  of  pleasui'- 
able  astonishment,  while  that  of  Eily  was  covered  with 
an  appearance  of  shame,  sorrow,  and  perplexity.  The 
pony,  likewise,  drooi)ing  his  head  as  she  suttered  the 
rein  to  slacken  in  her  hand,  seemed  to  participate  in  her 
confusion. 

At  length,  Myles  of  the  ponies,  keeping  liis  eyes  still 
lixed  on  Eily,  advanced  towards  her,  step  after  ste]), 
with  the  breathless  suspense  of  King  Leontes  before 
the  Feigned  statue.  "Eily!"  he  said  at  length,  laying 
one  hand  upon  the  shaggy  neck  of  the  little  animal, 
and  placing  the  other  against  his  throat,  to  keeji  down 
the  passion  which  he  felt  gathering  within,  "Oh,  Eily 
O'Connor!  is  it  you  I  see  at  last?" 

Eily,  with  her  eyes  lowered,  replied  in  a  whisper, 
which  was  all  but  utterly  inaudible,  "'Tis,  Myles." 

A  long  pause  ensued.  The  poor  mountaineer  bent 
down  his  head  in  a  degree  of  emotion  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe,  otherwise  than  by  adverting  to 
the  causes  in  which  it  originated.  He  was  Eily's  ttrst 
declai-ed  admirer,  and  he  was  the  cause  of  her  present 
exile  from  her  father's  lire-side.  He  had  the  rough- 
ness, but  at  the  same  time  the  honesty,  of  a  mountain 
cottager;  and  he  possessed  a  nature  -.vhich  was  capable 
of  being  deeply,  if  not  acutely,  imi)ressed  by  the  circum- 
stances just  mentioned.  It  was  long,  therefore,  before 
he  could  renew  the  conversation.  At  last  be  looked 
up  and  said:  — 

"Why  then,  when  you  were  below  at  the  lake,  where 
I  seen  you,  althoug  I  couldn't  see  a  bit  o'  you  but  the 
cloak,  I  wondered  greatly  what  is  it  made  me  feel  so 
qiiare  in  myself.  Sure  it's  little  notion  I  had  who  was 
in  it  for  a  cloak.  Little  I  thought — (here  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes.)     Ah,  what's  the  use  o'  talking?" 

Eily  was  still  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable. 

"I  saw  the  old  man  last  week,"  continued  Myles, 
"still  at  the  old  work  on  the  rope-walk." 

"Did  you— speak  to  him?"  whispered  Eily. 

"No.  He  gave  me  great  anger  (and  justly),  the  next 
time  he  saw  me  aftlier  yon  going,  in  regard  it  was  on 
my  account,  he  said  (and  justly  too),  that  you  were 
driven  to  do  as  you  had  done.  Oh!  then.  Miss  Eily, 
whv  did  vou  do  that?     AVliv  didn't  you  come  to  me  un- 


knownst  to  the  old  man,  and  says  you,  'Myles,  I  make 
it  my  request  o'  you,  you  won't  axe  me  any  more,  for  1 
can't  have  you  at  all?'  And  sure,  if  my  heart  was  to 
split  oi)en  that  minute,  it's  the  last  word  you'd  ever 
hear  from  Myles. " 

"There  is  only  one  person  to  blame  in  all  this  busi- 
ness," murmured  the  unhappy  girl,  "and  that  is  Eily 
O'Connor." 

"I  don't  say  that,"  returned  the  mountaineer-.  "It's 
no  admiration  to  me  you  should  be  heart-broken  with 
all  the  persecution  we  gave  you  day  after  day.  All 
I'm  thinking  is,  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  mention  it  to  my- 
self unknownst.  Sure  it  would  be  betther  for  me  than 
to  be  as  I  was  afther  when  I  heerd  you  were  gone. 
Lowry  Looby  told  me  first  of  it,  when  I  was  eastwards. 
Oh,  vo!  such  a  life  as  I  led  afther!  Lonesome  as  the 
mountains  looked  before,  when  I  used  to  come  home 
thinkin'  of  you,  they  looked  ten  times  lonesomer  afther 
I  heerd  that  story.  The  ponies,  poor  crathnrs,  see  'em 
all,  how  they're  lookin'  down  at  us  this  moment,  they 
didn't  hear  me  spring  the  rattle  on  the  mountain  for  a 
month  afther.  I  suppose  they  thought  it  is  in  Garry- 
oweu  I  was." 

Here  he  looked  upward,  and  pointed  to  his  herd,  a 
great  number  of  which  were  collected  in  groups  on  the 
broken  clifl's  above  tlie  road,  some  standing  so  far  for- 
ward on  the  projections  of  rock,  as  to  appear  magnified 
against  the  dusky  sky.  Myles  sprung  the  large 
wooden  rattle  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  in 
an  insta7it  all  dispersed  and  disappeared  like  the  clan 
of  a  Highland  chief  at  the  sound  of  their  leader's 
whistle. 

"Well,  Myles,"  said  Eily  at  length,  collecting  a  little 
strength,  "I  hope  we'll  see  some  happy  days  in  Garry- 
owen  yet." 

"Heaven  send  it.  I'll  pack  off  the  boy  to-night  to 
town,  or  I'll  go  myself  if  you  like,  or  I'll  get  you  a 
horse  and  truckle,  and  guide  it  myself  for  you,  or  I'll 
do  anything  in  the  world  that  you'll  have  me.  Look  at 
this.  I'd  rather  be  doing  your  bidding  this  moment 
than  my  own  mother's,  and  Heaven  forgive  me  if  that's 
a  sin.  Ah!  Eily,  they  may  say  this  and  that  o!  you,  in 
the  place  where  you  were  born,  but  I'll  ever  hold  to  it, 
I  held  to  it  all  through,  an'  I'll  hold  to  it  to  my  death, 
that  when  you  darken  your  father's  door  again,  you 
will  send  no  shame  before  you!" 

"You  are  right  in  that,  Myles." 

"Didn't  I  know  I  was?  And  wasn't  it  that  that  broke 
my  heart!  Look!  If  one  met  me  after  you  flitted  away, 
an'  saw  me  walking  the  road  with  my  hands  in  my 
pocket  an'  my  head  down,  an'  I  thinking ;  an'  if  he 
sthruck  me  on  the  shoulder,  an'  'Myles,'  says  he,'  don't 
grieve  for  her,  she's  this  an"  that!'  an"  if  he  proved  it 
to  me,  why,  I'd  look  up  that  minute  an'  I'd  smile  in  his 
face.  I'd  be  as  easy  from  that  hour  as  if  I'd  never 
crossed  your  threshold  at  Garryowen!  But  knowing 
in  my  heart,  and  as  my  heart  told  me,  that  it  never 
could  be  that  way,  that  Eily  was  still  the  old  girl  al- 
ways, and  hearing  what  they  said  o'you,  an'  knowing 
that  it  was  I  that  brought  it  all  upon  you — oh,  Eily! 
Eily!— Oh!  Eily  O'Connor,  there  is  not  that  man  upon 
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Ireland  ground  that  can  tell  wliat  I  felt.  That  was 
what  kilt  me!  That  was  what  drove  the  pain  into  my 
heart,  and  kept  me  in  the  doctor's  hands  till  now." 

"Were  you  ill,  then,  Myles?"  Eily  asked  in  a  tone  of 
greater  tenderness  and  interest  than  she  had  ever 
shown  to  this  faithful  lover.  He  seemed  to  feel  it  too; 
for  he  turned  away  his  head  and  did  not  answer  for 
some  moments. 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,"  he  said  at  length;  "nothing, 
Eily,  that  couldn't  be  cured  by  a  kind  word  or  a  look 
o'  that  kind.  But  where  are  you  going  now?  The 
night  is  falling,  and  this  is  a  lonesome  road.  The 
Sowlth*  was  seen  upon  the  Black  Lake  last  week,  and 
few  are  fond  of  crossing  the  little  bridge  at  dark  since 
then." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Eily. 

"Are  you  going  far  a-past  the  Gap?  Let  me  guide 
the  pony  for  you." 

"No,  Myles;  where  I  am  going,  I  must  go  alone." 

"Alone?    Sure  'tisu't  to  part  me  you  will,  now?" 

"I  must,  indeed,  jNIyles." 

"And  what  will  I  say  to  the  old  man,  when  I  go  and 
tell  him  that  I  saw  Eily,  an'  spoke  to  her,  an'  that  I 
know  no. more?" 

"Tell  liim,  if  you  like,  that  Eily  is  sorry  for  the  trou- 
ble she  gave  him,  and  that  l)efore  many  days  she  hopes 
to  ask  his  j)ardon  on  her  kn'ees.  Good  night,  and 
Heaven  be  with  you.    Myles,  you  are  a  good  man." 

"An'  amn't  I  to  know  where  you  stop  itself?" 

"Not  now.  You  said,  Myles,  that  yoii  would  like  to 
do  my  bidding.  My  bidding  is  now  that  you  would 
neither  ask,  nor  look  aftei',  where  I'm  going,  nor  where 
I  stop.  If  you  do  either  one  or  the  other,  you  will  do 
me  a  great  injury." 

"Say  no  more,  a-chree!"  said  Myles;  "the  word  is 
enough.  Well,  Eily,  good  night!  your  own  good  night 
back  again  to  yon,  and  may  the  angels  guide  you  on 
your  road.  Cover  up  your  hands  in  your  cloak,  an'  hide 
your  face  from  the  frost.  I  do  your  bidding,  but  I  don't 
like  the  look  o'you  that  way,  going  up  this  lonesome 
glen  alone,  an'  a  winter  uiglitcomingon,an'not knowing 
where  you're  steering,  or  who  you're  trusting  to.  Eily, 
be  said  by  me,  and  let  me  go  with  you." 

Eily  again  refused,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Myles, 
who  pressed  it  between  his,  ;ind  seemed  as  loth  to  part 
with  it  as  if  it  were  a  treasure  of  gold.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Eily  disengaged  herself,  and  put  her  pony  to  a 
trot.  The  mountaineer  remained  gazing  after  her  un- 
til her  figure  was  lost  among  the  shadows  of  the  rocks. 
He  then  turned  on  his  path,  and  pursued  the  road 
whicii  led  down  the  valley,  with  his  eyes  fixed  heavily 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  head  sunk  forward  in  an  ex- 
cttss  of  deep  and  singular  emotion.  Eily,  meanwhile, 
pursued  her  journey  to  the  cottage,  where,  as  tiie  read- 
er is  aware,  no  news  of  her  forgetful  husband  had  as 
yet  been  heard.  Some  days  of  i)ainful  suspense  and 
solitude  elapsed,  and  then  came  Danny  Mann  with  his 
young  master's  note. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Little  Christmas,  and  Eily  was  seat- 
ed by  the  fire,  still  listening,  with  the  anxiety  of  de- 
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ferred  hope,  to  every  sound  that  approached  the  cot- 
tage door.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  small  prayer-book, 
in  which  she  was  reading,  from  time  to  time,  the  office 
of  the  day.  The  sins  and  negligence  of  the  courted 
maiden  and  the  happy  bride  came  now  in  dread  array 
before  the  memory  of  the  forsaken  wife,  and  she  leaned 
forward  with  her  cheek  supported  by  one  finger,  to  ^ 
contemplate  the  long  arrear  in  silent  penitence.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  such  transgressions  as  might,  in 
a  more  worldly  soul,  be  considered  indicative  of  inno- 
cence rather  than  hopeless  guilt;  but  Eily's  was  a 
young  and  tender  conscience,  that  bore  the  burthen 
with  reluctance  and  with  difBculty. 

Poll  Nanghten  was  arranging  at  a  small  table  the 
tl.ree-branched  candle  with  which  the  vigil  of  this  fes- 
tival is  celebrated  in  Catholic  houses.  While  she  was 
so  occupied  a  shadow  fell  upon  the  threshold,  and  Eily 
started  from  her  chair.  It  was  that  of  Danny  Mann. 
She  looked  for  a  second  figure,  but  it  did  not  appear, 
and  she  returned  to  her  chair  with  a  look  of  agony  and 
disappointment. 

"Where's  your  masther?  Isn't  becoming?"  asked 
Poll,  while  she  applied  a  lighted  rush  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  candle. 

"He  isn't,"  returned  Danny;  "he  has  something  else 
to  do." 

He  approached  Eily,  who  observed,  as  he  handed  her 
the  note,  that  he  looked  more  pale  than  usual,  and  that 
his  eyes  quivered  with  an  uncertain  and  gloomy  fire. 
She  cast  her  eyes  on  the  note,  iii  the  hope  of  finding  { 
there  a  refuge  from  the  fears  which  crowded  in  upon 
her;  but  it  came  only  to  confirm  them  in  all  their 
gloomy  force.  She  read  it  word  after  word,  and  then, 
letting  her  hand  fall  lifeless  by  her  side,  she  leaned 
back  against  the  wall  in  an  attitude  of  utter  desola- 
tion. Danny  avoided  contemplating  her  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  stooped  forward,  with  his  hands  expanded 
over  the  fire.  The  whole  took  idace  in  silence  so  com- 
plete, that  Poll  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  transaction, 
and  had  not  even  looked  on  Eily.  Again  she  raised 
the  paper  to  her  eyes,  and  again  she  read  the  same 
well-known  hand,  to  which  her  jiulses  had  so  often 
thrilled  and  quickened,  tlie  same  unkind,  cold,  heart- 
less, loveless  words.  She  thought  of  the  first  time 
on  which  she  met  Hardress;  she  remembered  the 
warmth,  tlie  tenderness,  the  respectful  zeal  of  hia 
young  and  early  attachment;  she  recalled  his  favorite 
phrases  of  ali'ection;  and  again  she  looked  upon  this 
unfeeling  scrawl,  and  the  contrast  almost  broke  her 
heart.  She  thought  that  if  he  were  determined  to  re- 
nounce her,  he  might  at  least  have  come  and  spoken  a 
word  at  parting,  even  if  he  had  used  the  same  violence 
as  in  their  last  interview.  His  utmost  harshness  would  * 
be  kinder  than  indifierence  like  this.  It  was  an  irremed- 
iable aflliction,  one  of  those  frightful  visitations,  from 
the  eflects  of  which  a  feeble  and  unelastic  character 
like  this  unhapiiy  girl  can  never  be  recovered. 

But  though  tlio  character  of  Eily  was,  as  we  have 
termed  it,  unelastic;  though,  when  once  bowed  down 
by  a  calamitous  jjressiire,  her  spirits  could  not  recoil, 
but  took  the  droo{)ing  form  and  retained  it  e\en  after 
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that  x)ressiire  was  removed;  still  she  possessed  a  heroism 
peculiar  to  herself — the  noblest  of  which  humanity  is 
capable — the  heroism  of  endurance.  The  time  had 
now  arrived  for  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  of  silent 
sufferance  of  which  she  had  made  her  gentle  boast  to 
Hardress.  She  saw  now  that  complaint  would  be  in 
vain,  that  Hardress  loved  her  not,  that  she  was  dead  in 
his  affections,  and  that,  although  she  might  disturb  the 
quiet  of  her  husband,  she  never  could  restore  her  own. 
She  determined,  therefore,  to  obey  him  at  once,  and 
without  a  murmur.  She  thought  that  Hardress's  uu- 
kindness  had  its  origin  in  a  dislike  to  her,  and  did  not 
at  all  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  proceeding  to  such 
a  degree  of  perfidity  as  he,  in  point  of  fact,  contem- 
plated. Had  she  done  so,  she  would  not  have  agreed 
to  maintain  the  secrecy  which  she  had  promised. 

While  this  train  of  meditation  was  still  passing  in 
her  mind,  Danny  ilann  advanced  towards  the  place 
where  she  was  .standing,  and  said,  without  raising  his 
eyes  from  her  feet:^ 

"If  you're  agreeable  to  do  what's  in  dat  paper,  Miss 
Eily,  I  have  a  boy  below  at  de  Gap  wid  a  horse  and  car, 
an'  you  can  set  oft'  to-night  if  you  like." 

Eily,  as  if  yielding  to  a  mechanical  impulse,  glided 
into  the  little  room,  which,  during  the  honeymoon,  had 
been  furnished  up  and  decorated  for  her  own  use.  She 
restrained  her  eyes  from  wandering  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  commenced,  with  hurried  and  trembling  hands, 
her  arrangements  for  departure.  They  were  few  and 
speedily  efl'ected.  Her  apparel  was  folded  into  her 
trunk,  and  for  once  she  tied  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak 
without  referring  to  the  glass.  It  was  all  over  now!  It 
was  a  happy  dream,  but  it  was  ended.  Xot  a  tear  fell, 
not  a  sigh  escaped  her  lips,  during  the  course  of  those 
farewell  occupations.  Tlie  struggle  was  deep  and  terri- 
ble, but  it  was  firmly  mastered.  A  few  minutes  only 
elapsed  before  she  again  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
little  chamber,  accoutred  for  the  journey. 

"Danny,"  she  said,  in  a  faint,  small  voice.  "I  am 
ready." 

"Eeady  ?"  exclaimed  Poll.  "Is  it  going  you  are  a- 
chree  ?" 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  Eily"s  firmness 
at  this  moment  than  any  sound  of  commiseration  or 
kindness.  She  felt  the  difficulty  at  once,  and  hurried 
to  escape  the  chance  of  this  additional  trial. 

"Poll,"  she  replied,  still  in  the  same  faint  tone,  "good 
bye  to  you.  I  am  sorry  I  have  only  thanks  to  give  at 
parting,  but  I  will  not  forget  you  when  it  is  in  my  power. 
I  left  my  things  within;  I  will  send  for  Ihem  some  other 
time." 

"And  where  is  it  you're  going?  Danny,  what's  all 
this  about?" 

"What  business  is  it  of  yours,"  replied  her  brother, 
in  a  peevish  tone,  "or  of  mine  eider  ?  It  is  the  master's 
bidding,  an'  you  can  as  him  why  he  done  it  M'lien  he 
comes,  if  you  want  to  know. " 

"But  the  night  will  rain ;  it  will  be  a  bad  night,"  said 
Poll.  "I  seen  the  clouds  gatberin'  for  tundher,  an'  I 
comin'  down  the  mountain." 

Eily  smiled  faintly  and  shook  her  head,  as  if  to  inti- 


mate that  the  changes  of  the  seasons  would  henceforth 
be  to  her  of  trivial  interest. 

"If  it  be  the  master's  bidding,  it  must  be  right,  no 
doubt,"  said  Poll,  still  looking  in  wonder  and  perjjlexity 
on  Eily's  dreary  and  dejected  face;  "but  it  is  a  quare 
story — that's  what  it  is.     Won't  you  ate  anything?" 

"Oh,  not  a  morsel!"  said  Eily,  with  a  look  of  sudden 
and  intense  disgust;  "but  perhaps  Danny  may." 

"2fo  but  I'll  drink  a  drop  if  you  have  it,"  returned 
the  lord,  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  doubted 
much  the  likelihood  of  any  refreshment  of  that  kind 
remaining  long  inactive  in  the  possession  of  his  sister. 
To  his  delight  and  dissapointment,  however.  Poll 
handed  him  a  bottle  from  the  neighboring  diesser, 
which  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirits. 
He  drank  oft'  the  whole  at  a  draught,  and  we  cannot 
more  clearly  show  the  strong  interest  which  Poll 
Xaughten  felt  in  the  situation  of  Eily,  than  by  men- 
tioning that  she  left  this  circumstance  unnoticed. 

Without  venturing  to  reiterate  her  farewell,  Eily  de- 
scended, with  a  hasty  but  feeble  step,  the  broken  path 
which  led  to  the  Gap-road,  and  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  little  lord.  Committing  herself  to  his  guidance, 
she  soon  lost  sight  of  the  mountain  cottage,  which  she 
had  sought  in  hojie  and  joy,  and  which  she  now  aban- 
doned in  despair. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HOW   HARDRESS  LOST  AN   OLD   ACQUAINTANCE. 

Eily  had  not  been  many  minutes  absent  from  the 
cottage,  when  the  thundei'-storm  predicted  by  Fight- 
ing Poll  commenced,  amid  all  the  circumstances  of  ad- 
ventitious grandeur  by  which  those  elemental  convul- 
sions are  accompanied  among  the  Kerry  mountains. 
The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  thunder  clat- 
tered among  the  crags  and  precipices  with  a  thousand 
short  reverberations.  Phil  Naughten,  who  had  entereil 
soon  after  the  storm  began,  was  seated  with  his  wife  at 
their  small  supper-table,  the  latter  complaining  heavily 
of  the  assault  made  by  Danny  on  her  spirit  flask,  which 
.she  now,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  to  be  empty. 

Suddenly  the  latch  of  the  door  was  raised,  and  Har- 
dress Cregan  entered,  with  confusion  and  terror  in 
his  appearance.  The  dark  frieze  great-coat,  in  which 
his  figure  was  envelojied,  seemed  to  be  drenched 
in  rain,  and  his  face  was  flu.shed  and  glistening  witli 
the  beating  of  the  weather.  He  closed  the  door  with 
difficulty  against  the  strong  wind,  and  still  keeping  his 
left  hand  on  the  latch,  he  said: — 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  come  too  late.     Is  Danny  here?" 

"Xo,  sir,"  said  Phil;  "he's  gone  these  two  hours." 

"And  Eily?" 

"An'  Eily  along  with  him.  He  gave  her  papers  that 
made  her  go." 

Hardi-ess  heard  this  with  an  appearance  of  satisfac- 
tion. He  leaned  his  back  against  the  door,  crossed  his 
feet,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  in  a  silent 
soliloquy,  which  was  to  this  eft'ect: — 
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"It  is  done,  then.  I  would  litive  saved  her,  but  it  is 
too  late.  Now,  mj-  good  angel,  be  at  peace  with  me.  I 
would  have  saved  her.  I  obeyed  your  call.  Amid  tlie 
storm,  the  darkness,  and  the  rain,  I  flew  to  execute 
your  gentle  will.  But  the  Devil  liad  taken  me  at  my 
word  already,  and  found  me  a  rapid  minister.  Would  I 
had  saved  herl  Ha!  What  whisper's  that?  There 
can  come  nothing  worse  of  it  than  I  have  ordered. 
Forsaken  !  Bani-shed  !  This  is  the  very  worst  that  can 
belall  her.  And  for  the  consequences,  why,  if  she  be 
so  weak  and  silly  a  thing  as  to  i^iue  and  die  of  the 
slight,  let  nature  take  the  blame,  not  me.  I  ncA'er  meant 
it.  But  if  that  madman  should  exceed  my  orders.  And 
if  lie  should,"  Hardress  suddenly  exclaimed  aloud, 
while  he  started  from  the  door,  and  trembled  with  fury ; 
"and  if  he  should,"  he  repeated,  extending  his  arms, 
and  spreading  his  fingers  as  if  in  act  to  grij)e,  "wher- 
ever I  meet  him — in  the  city,  or  in  the  desert;  in  the 
lowest  depth  of  this  accursed  valley,  or  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  where  he  tempted  me,  T  will  tear  his 
flesh  from  ofl"  his  bones,  and  gibbet  him  between  these 
fingers  for  a  miscreant  and  a  mxffian. " 

He  sunk,  exhausted  by  this  frantic  burst  of  pas- 
sion, into  a  chair — the  chair  which  Eily  had  occupied 
on  that  evening.  Phil  Naughten  and  his  wife  left  their 
seats  in  astonishment,  and  gazed  on  him  and  on  one  an- 
other in  silence.  In  a  few  minutes  Hardress  rose  more 
calmly  from  the  chair,  and  drew  his  arms  out  of  the 
great-coat,  which  he  handed  to  Poll,  signifying,  by  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  that  she  should  hang'it  near  the 
fire.  While  she  obeyed  his  wishes,  he  resumed  his 
seat  in  silence.  For  a  considerable  time  he  remained 
leaning  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  gazing  fixedly 
upon  the  burning  embers.  Tiie  fatigue  of  his  long 
journey  on  foot,  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  feelings,  at 
length  brought  on  a  heavy  slumber,  and  his  head  sunk 
upon  in  his  breast  in  deep,  though  not  untroubled  rest. 
Poll  and  her  husband  resumed  their  meal,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  to  their  customary  evening  occupa- 
tions. Phil  began  to  repair  the  pony's  saddle,  while 
Poll  twisted  the  flaxen  cords,  according  as  her  husband 
required  them. 

"I'll  tell  yon  what,  Phil,"  said  his  wife  in  a  low 
whisper,  "there's  sometliing  going  on  to-night  that  is 
not  right;  I  am  sorry  I  let  Eily  go." 

"Whisht,  you  foolish  woman!"  returned  her  hus- 
band; "what  would  be  going  on?  ]\Iind  your  work,  an' 
don't  wake  the  master.  Dy'e  hear  how  he  moans  in  his 
sleep?" 

"I  do;  an'  I  think  that  moan  isn't  for  nothing.  Who 
is  it  he  was  talking  of  tearing  a  wliile  ago?" 

"I  don't  know;  there's  no  use  in  tliinking  about  it. 
This  is  a  cold  night  with  poor  IM'Donough  in  his  grave 
— the  first  he  ever  spent  there." 

"And  so  it  is.     Were  there  many  at  the  funinal?" 

"A  power.  The  whole  counthry  was  aftiier  the 
hearse.  You  never  heerd  such  a  cry  in  your  life  as 
was  set  up  in  the  churchyard  by  poor  Garret  O'Neil, 
his  own  natural,  afther  the  grave  was  covered  in.  The 
wliolo  place  was  in  tears." 

"Sure  Garrett  wasn't  with  him  this  many  a  year?" 


"He  was  not,  until  the  very  day  before  he  died, 
when  he  seen  him  in  his  own  room.  You  remember  a 
long  wattle  that  Garret  used  always  be  carrying  in  his 
hand?" 

"I  do,  well." 

"Tlint  was  given  to  him  be  the  masther,  McDonough 
him,self.  Garret  axed  him  once  of  a  Hansel-Monday 
for  his  hansel,*  and 'tis  what  he  gave  him  was  that 
wattle,  as  it  was  standing  behind  the  parlor  doore. 
'  Here,  Garret',  says  he,  '  take  this  wattle,  and  when 
you  meet  with  a  greater  fool  than  yourself,  you  may 
give  it  to  him.'  Garret  took  it  without  a  word,  and 
the  masther  never  seen  him  afther  till  the  otlier  day, 
when  he  walked  into  his  bed-room,  where  he  was  lying 
in  his  last  sickness,  with  the  wattle  still  in  his  hand. 
The  masther  knew  him  again  the  minute  he  looked  at 
him.  'And  didn't  you  part  the  wattle  yet.  Garret!' 
says  he.  '  No,  sir,'  says  Garret,  'I  can  find  nowhere  a 
greater  fool  than  I  am  myself.'  '  You  show  good  sense 
in  that,  any  way,'  says  the  masther.  '  Ah,  Garret,'  says 
he,  'I  b'lieve  I'm  going.'  'Going  where,  sir?'  says 
Garret.  'Oh,  a  long  journey,'  says  he, '  an'  one  tliat  I'm 
but  little  provided  for.'  'An' did  you  know  you'd  be 
goin' that  journey?'  says  Garret.  'I  did,  Heaven  for- 
give me,' says  McDonough.  '  An,  you  made  no  prep- 
aration for  it?' says  Garret.  'No  preparation  in  life,' 
say  the  ma.sther  to  him  again.  Well,  Garrett  moved 
over  near  the  bed-side,  and  took  the  masther's  hand, 
an'  put  the  wattle  into  it,  just  that  way.  '  Well,'  says 
he,  '  take  your  wattle  again.  You  desired  me  keep  it 
until  I'd  meet  a  greater  fool  than  myself,  an'  now  I 
found  him;  for  If  you  knew  you'd  be  taking  that  jour- 
ney, an'  made  no  preparation  for  it,  you  are  a  greater 
fool  than  ever  Garret  was.'" 

"That  was  frightful?"  said  Poll!  "Husht!  Did  you 
hear  that?  Well,  if  ever  the  dead  woke,  they  ought  to 
wake  to-night?    Did  you  ever  hear  such  tundlun?" 

'"Tis  great,  surely.  How  sound  Misther  Hardress 
sleeps,  an'  not  to  be  woke  by  that.  Put  the  candle  at 
this  side,  Poll,  an'  don't  disturb  him." 

They  now  proceeded  with  their  employment  in  silence, 
which  was  seldom  broken.  Any  conversation  that 
j)assed,  was  carried  on  in  low  and  interrupted  wliispers, 
and  all  possible  pains  were  used  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
repose  of  their  weary  guest  and  patron. 

But  the  gnawing  ])assion  haunted  him  even  iu  tlie 
depth  of  sleep.  A  murmur  occasionally  broke  from  his 
lijis,  and  a  hurried  wliisper,  sometimes  indicative  of 
anger  and  command  and  sometimes  of  sudden  fear, 
would  escai)e  him.  Ho  often  changed  his  position,  and 
it  was  observed  by  those  who  watched  beside  him,  that 
his  breatliing  was  oppressed  and  thick,  and  his  liiow 
was  danq)  with  moisture. 

"The  Lord  defend  and  forgive  us  all!"  said  Phil,  in  a 
whisper  to  his  wife.  I'm  afeerd — I'll  judge  nobody,  but 
I'm  afeerd  tliere's  sonae  bad  \voik,  as  you  say,  going  on 
this  night." 

"Tlie  Lord  protect  tlie  poor  girl  that  left  us,"  wliis- 
l)ered  Poll. 

•On  the  llrst  Monday  of  the  new  yenr  (called  llanscl-Mondny,)  It  i»  custonmry  to 
bellow  triflling  gifts,  wbicU  arcUvuominaUHlAanMto. 
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"Amen!"  replied  her  husband  aloud. 

"Amen!"  echoed  the  sleeper;  and  following  the  asso- 
ciation awakened  by  the  response,  he  ran  over,  in  a 
rapid  voice,  a  number  of  prayers,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  service  of  his  church. 

"He's  saying  his  litanies,"  said  Poll.  "Phil,  come 
into  the  next  room,  or  wake  him  up,  either  one  or  the 
other;  I  don't  like  to  be  listenin'  to  him.  'Tisn't  right 
of  us  to  be  taking  advantage  of  anybody  in  their 
dhrames.  Many  is  the  poor  boy  that  hung  himself  that 
way  in  his  sleep." 

"Tis  a  bad  business,"  said  Pliil.  "I  don't  like  the 
look  of  it  at  all,  I  tell  you." 

"My  glove! — my  glove!"  said  the  dreaming  Hard- 
ress;  "you  used  it  against  my  meaning.  I  meant  but 
banishment.  We  shall  both  be  hanged — we  shall  be 
hanged  for  this — " 

"Come,  Phil!  Come— come!"  cried  Poll  Naughten, 
with  impatience. 

"Stop,  eroo ! — stop!"  cried  her  husband.  "He's 
choking,  I  b'lieve!  Poll  !  Poll  .'—the  light !  the  light ! 
Get  a  cup  o'  wather. " 

"Here  it  is!  Shake  him  Phil  !  Masther  Hardress! — 
Tvake,  a'  ra  gal  !" 

"Wake,  Masther  Hardress;  wake,  sir,  if  you  plase!" 

The  instant  he  was  touched,  Hardress  started  from 
his  chair,  as  if  the  spring  that  had  bound  him  to  it  had 
been  suddenly  struck,  and  remained  standing  before 
the  tire  in  an  attitude  of  extreme  terror.  He  did  not 
si)eak — at  least  the  sounds  to  which  he  gave  utterance 
conld  not  be  traced  into  any  intelligible  form  ;  but  liis 
looks  and  gestures  were  those  of  a  man  oppressed  with 
a  horrid  apprehension.  Accordingij',  however,  as  his 
nerves  recovered  their  waking  vigor,  and  the  real  ob- 
jects surrounding  him  became  known  to  his  senses,  a 
gradual  relief  appeared  to  steal  upon  his  spirits,  his 
eyelids  dropxied,  his  muscles  were  relaxed,  and  a  smile 
of  intense  joy  was  visible  upon  his  feaiures.  He  let 
his  arms  fall  slowly  by  his  side,  and  sunk  down  once 
more,  with  a  murmur  of  painful  satisfaction,  into  the 
chair  which  he  had  left. 

But  the  vision,  with  which  he  had  been  terrified,  was 
too  deeply  impressed  upon  his  imagination  to  be  at 
once  removed.  His  dream  had  merely  represented  in 
act  a  horrid  deed,  the  apprehension  of  which  had 
shaken  his  soul  with  agony  when  awake,  and  had 
brought  him  amid  those  obstacles  of  storm  and  dark- 
ness to  the  cottage  of  his  neglected  wife.  His  fears  were 
still  unquieted:  the  frightful  image  that  bestrode  his 
slumbers  and  yet  liauuteil  him  awake,  and  opposed 
itself  with  a  ghastly  vigor  to  his  eyes,  in  what- 
ever direction  they  were  turned.  Unable  to  endure 
the  canstant  recurrence  of  this  unvarying  suggestion, 
he  at  length  hurried  out  of  the  cottage.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  the  voice  of  Poll  Xaughten,  who  followed 
him  to  the  door,  with  his  great-coat  in  her  hand,  but 
ran  down  the  crags,  and  in  the  direction  of  his  home, 
with  the  si)eed  of  one  disliracted. 

The  light  which  burned  in  the  drawing-room  window 
showed  that  all  the  family  had  not  yet  retired.  His 
mother,  as  he  learned  from  old  Nancy,  was  still  exi)ect- 


ing  his  return.  She  was  almost  alone  in  the  house,  for 
Cregan  had  left  the  cottage  about  a  fortnight  before  in 
order  to  escort  Miss  Chute  to  her  own  home.  She  was 
seated  at  a  table,  and  reading  some  work  appropriate 
to  the  coming  festival,  when  Hardress  made  his  aj)- 
pearance  at  the  door,  still  drenched  in  rain,  and  pale 
with  agitation  and  fatigue.  He  remained  on  the  thresh- 
hold,  leaning  with  one  arm  against  the  jamb,  and  gaz- 
ing on  the  lady. 

"What!  up  yet,  mother?"  he  said,  at  length. 
"Where's  Anne?" 

"Ha!  Hardress!  Oh!  my  dear  child,  I  have  been 
anxiously  expecting  you.  Anne  ?  Do  you  forget  that 
you  took  leave  of  her  a  fortnight  since  ?" 

"I  had  forgotten  it.  I  now  remember.  But  not  for 
ever?" 

"Why  should  you  say  so?  What  do  you  mean?" 
said  Mrs.  Cregan.  "Is  not  your  bridal  fixed  for  the  2d 
of  February  ?  But  I  have  mournful  news  to  tell  you, 
Hardress." 

"Let  me  hear  none  of  it!"  exclaimed  the  unhapiiy 
youth,  with  great  vehemence.  "It  will  drive  me  mad 
at  last.  Nothing  but  mournful  news!  I'm  sick  of  it. 
Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  encounter  nothing  now 
but  mourning.  Coffins  and  corpses,  graves  and  dark- 
ness, all  around  me!  Mother,  j'our  son  will  end  his 
days  in  Bedlam.  Start  as  you  will,  I  say  but  what  I 
feel  and  hear.  I  find  my  reason  going  fast  to  wreck. 
Oh  !  mother,  I  shall  die  an  idiot  yet !" 

"My  child!" 

"  Yonr  child!"  Hardress  reiterated  with  petulant  em- 
phasis. "And  if  I  am  your  child,  could  you  not  care 
more  kindly  for  my  happiness?  It  was  you  that  urged 
me  on  to  this.  Mind,  I  comply;  but  it  was  you  that 
urged  me.  You  brought  me  into  the  danger;  and  when 
I  would  have  withdrawn,  j'ou  held  me  there.  I  told 
you  that  I  was  engaged;  that  Heaven  had  heard,  and 
Earth  recoi'ded,  my  pledge,  and  that  I  could  not  break 
it.  Oh!  mother,  if  you  were  a  mother,  and  if  you  saw 
your  son  caught  by  a  treacherous  passion— if  you  saw 
that  he  was  weak,  and  yielding,  and  likely  to  be  over- 
come, you  should  have  strengthened  him.  It  would 
have  been  a  mother's  part  to  warn  him  off— to  take  the 
side  of  honesty  against  his  weakness,  and  make  him 
virtuous  in  his  own  despite.  But  this  you  did  not.  I 
was  struggling  for  my  failing  honesty,  and  you  strove 
against  me.  I  rose  again  and  again,  almost  discomfited, 
j-et  still  unwilling  to  yield  up  all  claim  to  truth,  and 
again  and  again  you  struck  me  down.  Behold  me  now! 
You  have  succeeded  fully.  I  am  free  now  to  execute 
your  will — to_ marry  or  hang,  whichever  you  please." 

"Hardress!"    exclaimed  his    mother,   in  an   agony, 

"Oh!  no  more  remonstrance,  mother.  Your  remon- 
strances have  been  my  curse  and  bane:  they  have  de- 
stroyed me  for  this  world  and  for  the  next." 

"You  shock  me  to  the  soul!" 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Go  on.  Tell  me  this 
mouinful  news.  It  cannot  be  but  another  drop  in 
the  ocean.  I  told  you  that  my  reason  was  affected, 
and  so   it  is.     I  know   it  by  the   false  coloring  that 
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has  grown  upon  my  senses.  My  imagination  is 
filled  continually  with  the  dreariest  images,  and 
there  is  some  spirit  within  me  that  tinges,  with 
the  same  hue  of  death,  the  real  objects  I  behold. 
At  morning,  if  I  look  ujion  the  east,  I  think  it  has 
the  color  of  blood;  and  at  night,  when  I  gaze  on 
the  advancing  shadows,  I  think  of  palls  and  hearse- 
plumes,  and  habits  of  mourning.  Mother,  I  fear  I  have 
not  long  to  live." 

"Fie,  Hardress  ! — fie  !  Are  you  growing  supersti- 
tious? For  shame!  I  will  not  talk  with  you  to-night 
upon  that  subject,  nor  will  I  tax  you  with  the  manifest 
unkindness  of  your  charges  on  myself,  so  often  refuted, 
yet  now  again  repeated.  I  have  a  matter  of  weightier 
interest  to  communicate.  You  know  Mrs.  Daly,  the 
motlier  of  your  young  friend,  Kyrle?" 

"There  again!"  exclaimed  Hardress,  starting  from 
his  seat,  and  speaking  with  passionate  loudness.  "There 
again,  mother !  Another  horrid  treason !  Why,  the 
whole  world  are  joining  in  one  cry  of  reprobation  on  my 
head.  Another  black  and  horrid  jierfidy!  Oh!  Kyrle, 
my  friend,  my  calm,  high-mindeil,  virtuous,  and  serene 
comi)anion!  He  trusted  me  with  everything;  told  me 
his  secrets,  showed  me  his  fears,  and  commended  his 
hopes  to  my  patronage.  And  what  have  I  done?  I 
pledged  myself  to  be  his  friend.  I  lied! — I  have  sup- 
planted him!  How  shall  I  meet  him  now  for  evermore? 
I  feel  as  if  the  world  were  met  to  spit  upon  my  face. 
This  should  be  my  desert.  Oh,  fool! — blind  fool!  Aune 
Chute!  What  was  Anne  Chute  to  me,  or  I  to  her,  that 
I  should  destroy  my  own  repute,  betray  my  friend,  re- 
sist my  Maker,  and  forsake  my "  Suddenly  arrest- 
ing his  speech  at  this  conjuncture,  he  sunk  back  into 
his  chair,  and  added  in  a  low  murmur,  "Well,  mother, 
tell  this  mournful  news  at  once." 

"It  is  soon  told,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  who  had  now 
become  too  well  accustomed  to  those  bursts  of  transient 
passion  in  her  son  to  afford  them  any  angry  considera- 
tion.    "Poor  Mrs.  Daly  is  dead." 

"Dead!" 

"But  this  evening  I  heard  it.  The  circumstance  is 
one  of  peculiar  melancholy.  She  died  quite  unexpect- 
edly in  her  accouchment. " 

"And  if  the  virtuous  are  thus  visited,"  said  Hard- 
ress, after  a  pause,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  "what 
should  not  1  expect  ?  1  wish  I  were  fit  to  pray,  that  I 
miglit  pray  for  that  kind  woman." 

"There  is  one  act  of  mercy  in  your  ])ower,"  said  his 
motlier;  "you  will  be  expected  at  the  wake  and  fune- 
ral." 

"And  there  I  sliall  meet  with  Kyrle." 

"What  then?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  notliing!"  He  paused  for  sev(>ral 
minutes,  during  which  he  leaned  on  the  table  in  a  med- 
tative  i)ostn're.  His  countenance  at  length  assumed  an 
appearance  of  more  peaceful  grief,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent from  the  expression  of  his  eye,  that  a  more  (juiet 
train  of  feeling  was  passing  tlirough  his  mind.  "Poor 
Mrs.  Daly!"  he  said  at  last.  "If  one  would  be  wise  at 
all  tinu's  how  little  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  simple  passion  in  such  a  world  us  tliis!     im- 


primis," he  continued,  counting  on  his  finger  ends. 
"Imprimis,  a  cradle;  item,  clothing;  item,  a  house; 
item,  fire;  item,  food;  item,  a  coflfln.  The  best  require 
no  more  than  these;  and  for  the  worst  you  need  only 
add — item,  a  gallows,  and  j-ou  have  said  enough." 

Mrs.  Cregan  heard  this  speech  without  the  keen 
anxiety  which  she  would  have  felt  if  Hardress  had 
been  less  passionate  in  his  manner  and  less  extrava- 
gant in  his  mode  of  speech.  But  knowing  this,  she 
heeded  little  in  him  what  would  have  filled  her  with 
terror  in  another. 

"Well,  will  you  go  to  the  wake,  Hardress?"  she  said. 
"You  must  set  out  to-morrow  morning  early." 

"I  will,"  said  Hardress.  "It's  a  long  distance,  but  I 
can  be  there,  at  all  events,  by  nightfall.  When  does 
the  funeral  take  place." 

"I  suppose  after  to-morrow.  I  will  have  the  cur- 
ricle at  the  door  by  day-break,  for  you  must  set 
me  down  at  Castle  Chute.  Go  now,  and  change  your 
dress  at  once,  or  you  will  suffer  for  it.  Nancy  shall 
take  you  a  warm  footbath  and  a  hot  drink,  when  you 
are  in  your  room. " 

Hardress  retired  without  further  question.  The  idea 
of  meeting  with  Kyrle  Daly,  after  the  unmanly  neglect 
and  even  betrayal  of  his  interests,  was  now  the  one 
which  occupied  his  sole  attention.  Half  love  is  vanity; 
at  least,  a  fair  moiety  of  Hardress  Cregan's  later  passion 
might  be  placed  to  the  account  of  that  effeminate  fail- 
ing. It  could  not,  therefore,  continue  to  maintain  its 
hold  upon  his  heart  against  a  passion  so  new  and  terrible 
as  that  of  remorse.  His  love  for  Anne  Chute  was  now 
entii-ely  dormant  in  his  mind,  and  his  reason  was  at  full 
liberty  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  his  guilt,  without 
even  the  suggestion  of  a  palliative-  When  we  add  to 
this  his  cruel  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  Eily  O' 
Connor,  it  is  probable  that  few  who  hear  the  storj"  will 
envy  the  repose  of  Hardress  Cregan. 

For  one  instant  only,  during  his  ^conversation  with 
Danny  Mann,  the  idea  of  Eily's  death  had  flashed  upon 
his  mind,  and  for  that  instant  it  had  been  accomi)anied 
with  a  sensation  of  wilful  pleasure.  The  remembrance 
of  this  guilty  thought  now  haunted  him  witii  a  dee]) 
feeling  of  remorse,  as  if  that  momentary  assent  had 
been  a  i)ositive  act.  Whenever  his  eye-lids  droi)i)ed,  a 
horrid  chain  of  faces  passed  before  his  imaginalion, 
each  presenting  s(tme  characteristic  of  death  or  pain — 
some  apjjcaring  to  threaten,  and  others  to  deride  him. 
In  this  manner  tlie  long  and  lonely  night  crept  by,  and 
the  dreary  winter  dawn  round  him  still  uurefreshed 
and  feverish. 


Cn.APTEUXXX. 

now    HARDRESS   GOT   IIIR   HAIR    DRESSED   IN   LISTOAVEL, 
AND  HEARD  A  LITTLE  NEWS. 

He  rose  and  found  tliat  his  mother  was  equipjied 
for  the  journey.  They  took  a  iiiinied  breakfast  by 
candle-light,  while  Jlike  was  cm|)loyed  in  putting  the 
Ijorse  to  the  currit:le.     The  lakes  were  covered   bj-  a 
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low  mist,  that  concealed  the  islands  and  the  distant 
shores,  and  magnified  the  height  of  the  gigantic 
mountains  by  which  the  waters  are  walled  in.  Far 
above  this  slumbering  cloud  of  vapor,  the  close  and 
wide-spread  foi-ests  were  seen  along  the  sides  of  the 
stupendous  ridge,  the  trees  so  much  diminished  by  the 
distance,  and  by  the  illusion  jiroduced  by  the  novelty 
of  the  point  of  vision,  as  to  resemble  a  garden  of  man- 
gel-wurzel. 

Hardress  had  just  taken  his  seat  in  the  vehicle  be- 
side his  mother,  when  a  servant  in  livery  rode  up  to 
the  door,  and  touching  his  hat,  put  a  letter  into  his 
hand.  It  contained  an  invitation  from  Hepton  Con- 
nolly to  a  hunting  dinner,  which  he  was  about  to  give 
in  the  course  of  a  month.  Hardress  remained  a  mo- 
ment in  meditation. 

"Well,  iiow  long  am  I  to  stop  here  waiting  for  my 
auswer?"  asked  the  messenger — the  insolent  groom 
alluded  to  in  an  early  portion  of  the  narrative.  Hard- 
ress stared  on  him  in  silence  for  some  moments. 

"You  had  better  go  in  and  breakfast,  I  think,"  he 
said;  "you  don't  intend  to  return  without  alighting!" 

"Is  it  for  Hepton  Connolly?  Why  then  you  may  take 
your  vido  I  don't,  nor  for  any  other  masther  under  the 
sun.  1  was  goiiig  to  breakfast  over  at  the  inn,  but  as 
you  make  the  ofter,  I'll  not  pass  your  doore. " 

"You  do  me  a  gieat  deal  of  honor.  When  does  the 
hunt  take  place?" 

"In  three  week's  time,  I  believe,  or  something  there- 
abouts. " 

"Not  sooner?" 

"No.  I  wanted  him  to  have  it  at  once,  for  he 
couldn't  have  finer  weather,  an'  the  mare  is  in  fine  con- 
dition for  it.  But  when  Connolly  takes  a  thing  into  his 
head,  you  might  as  well  be  talking  to  an  ass." 

"Well,"  said  Hardress,  "tell  your  ma.ster  that  you 
found  me  just  driving  from  home,  and  that  I  will 
come." 

Saying  this  he  drove  away,  while  his  mother  re- 
mained still  wrapt  in  silent  astonishment  at  the  fel- 
low's impudence. 

"Such,"  said  Hardress,  "is  the  privilege  of  a  clever 
groom.  That  rogue  was  once  a  simple,  humble  cot- 
tager, but  fortune  favored  him.  He  assisted  Connolly 
to  win  a  sweepstakes,  which  gained  him  a  reputation 
on  the  turf;  the  fame  has  since  destroyed  him.  You 
would  not  know  whether  to  choose  between  indign;i.- 
tion  or  laughter,  if  you  were  present  at  the  conversa- 
tions that  sometimes  take  place  between  him  and  his 
master. " 

"If,  instead  of  winning  me  the  king's  plate,  he  could 
win  me  the  king's  crown,  I  could  not  endure  him," 
said  the  proud  mother. 

"Nor  I,"  returned  her  prouder  son;  "nor  I,  indeed." 

About  noon  they  stopped  to  bait  and  hear  mass  at 
the  town  of  Listowel.  Mrs.  Cregan  and  her  son  were 
shown  into  a  little  parlor  at  the  inn,  the  window  of 
which  looked  out  upon  the  square.  The  bell  of  the 
chapel  on  the  other  side  was  ringing  for  last  mass,  and 
numbers  of  people,  in  their  holiday  attire,  were  seen  in 
the  wide  area,  some  hurrying  towards  the  chapel-gate, 


some  loitering  in  groups  about  the  square,  and  some 
sitting  on  the  low  window-sill  .stones. 

The  travellers  joined  the  first  mentioned  ]iortion  of 
the  crowd,  and  jierformed  their  devotions;  at  least, 
they  gave  the  sanction  of  their  i)resence  to  the  cere- 
monial of  the  day.  When  they  had  returned  to  the 
inn,  and  taken  their  places  in  the  little  parlor,  Mrs. 
Cregan,  after  fixing  her  eyes  for  a  moment  on  her  son, 
exclaimed : 

"Why,  Hardress,  you  are  a  perfect  fright!  Did  you 
dress  to-day?" 

"Not  particularly." 

"Do  you  intend  to  call  in  at  Castle  Chute?" 

"Just  to  visit  in  passing." 

"Then  I  would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  do  some, 
thing  to  your  toilet  before  you  leave  this." 

Hardress  took  up  a  mirror  which  lay  on  the  wooden 
chimney-piece,  and  satisfied  himself,  by  a  single  glance, 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  mother's  suggestion.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  his  beard  grown  and  grisly,  and  his 
hair  hanging  about  his  temples  in  most  ungraceful  pro- 
fusion. He  rang  the  little  bell  which  lay  on  the  table, 
and  summoned  the  landlady  to  his  presence.  It  would 
be  difidcult  she  told  him,  to  procure  a  hair-cutter  to- 
day, being  a  holiday,  but  there  was  one  from  Garryowen 
below,  that  would  do  the  business  as  well  as  any  one 
in  the  world,  if  he  had  only  got  his  scissors  with  him. 

Hardress  started  at  the  name  of  Garryowen;  but  as 
he  did  not  remember  the  hair-cutter,  and  felt  an  anxiety 
to  hear  luiws  from  that  qiuirter,  he  desired  the  stranger 
to  be  shown  into  another  room,  where  he  proposed  ef- 
fecting the  necessary  change  in  his  attire. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  before  the  toilet, 
when  a  soft  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  sound  of  a  small, 
squeaking  voice,  announced  the  arrival  ot  the  hair- 
cutter.  On  looking  round  him,  Hardress  beheld  a 
small,  thin-faced,  red-haired  little  man,  with  a  tailor's 
shears  dangling  from  his  finger,  bowing  and  smiling 
with  a  timid  and  conciliating  air.  In  an  evil  hour  for 
his  patience,  Hardress  consented  that  he  should  com- 
mence operations. 

"The  piatez  were  very  airly  this  year,  sir,"  he  modest- 
ly began,  after  he  had  wrajJped  a  check  apron  about 
the  neck  of  Hardress,  and  made  the  other  necessary 
arrangements. 

"Very  early,  indeed.    You  needn't  cut  so  fast." 

"Very  airly,  sir— the  white-eyes  especially.  Them 
white-eyes  are  fine  piatez.  For  the  first  four  mouths  I 
wouldn't  ax  a  better  piatie  than  a  white-eye,  with  a  bit 
o'  bacon,  if  one  had  it;  but  after  that  the  meal  goes  out 
of  'em,  and  they  gets  wet  .and  bad.  The  cups  arn't  so 
good  in  the  begiiinin'  o'  the  salson,  but  they  liould  bet- 
ter. Turn  your  head  more  to  the  light,  sir,  if  you 
]»lase.  The  cups,  indeed,  are  a  fine,  substantial,  lasting 
piatie.  There's  great  nutriment  in  'em  for  j)oor  people, 
that  would  have  nothin'  else  with  them  but  themselves 
or  a  grain  o'  salt.  Tliere's  no  piatie  that  eats  better, 
when  you  have  nothin'  but  a  bit  o'  the  little  one  (as 
thej'  say)  to  eat  with  a  bit  o'  the  big.  No  i)iatie  that 
eats  so  sweet  with  point." 

"With  point,"  Hardress  repeated,  a  little  amused  by 
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this  fluent  discussion  of  the  poor  hair  cutter  upon  the 
varieties  of  a  dish  which,  from  his  childhood,  had  form- 
ed almost  his  only  article  of  nutriment,  and  on  which  he 
expatiated  with  as  much  cognoscence  and  satisfaction 
as  a  fashionable  gourmand  might  do  on  the  culinary 
productions  of  Eustache  Ude.     "What  is  point?" 

"Don't  you  know  what  that  is,  sir?  I'll  tell  yofu  in 
a  minute.  A  joke  that  them  that  has  nothin'  to  do,  an' 
plenty  to  eat,  make  ui>on  the  poor  people  that  has 
nothin'  to  eat,  and  i)ienty  to  do.  That  is,  when  there's 
dry  piatez  on  the  table,  and  enough  of  hungry  people 
about  it,  and  the  family  would  have,  may  be,  only  one 
bit  o'  bacon  hanging  up  above  their  heads,  they'd  peel 
a  piatie  first,  and  then  they'd /t;/;//'  it  up  at  the  bacon, 
and  they'd  fancy  that  it  wonld  have  the  taste  o'  the 
mait  when  they'd  be  aitin'  it  after.  That's  what  they 
call  point,  sir.  A  cheap  sort  o'  diet  it  is  (Lord  help 
lis!),  that's  plenty  euongh  among  the  poor  people  in 
this  country.  A  great  plan  for  making'  a  small  bit  o' 
l)ork  go  a  long  way  in  a  large  family." 

"Indeed  it  is  but  a  slender  sort  of  food.  Those  scis- 
sor.s  you  have  are  dreadful  ones." 

"Terrible,  sir.  I  sent  my  own  over  to  the  forge  before 
I  left  home,  to  have  an  eye  put  in  it;  only  for  that 
I'd  be  smarter  a  deal.  Slender  food  it  is  indeed. 
There's  a  deal  o'  poor  people  here  in  Ireland,  sir,  that 
are  run  so  hard  at  times,  that  the  wind  of  a  bit  o'  mait  is 
as  good  to  'em  as  the  mait  itself  to  them  that  would  be 
used  to  it.  Tlie  piatez  are  everythin' — the  kilshen*  little 
or  nothin'.  But  there's  a  sort  of  piatez  (I  don't  know 
did  you  honor  ever  taste  'em)  that's  gettin'  greatly  in 
vogue  now  among  'em,  an'  is  killiu'  half  the  country 
— the  white  piatez — a  piatie  that  has  great  xiroduce, 
an'  re([uires  but  little  manure,  an'  will  grow  in  very 
l>oor  land,  but  has  no  more  strength  nor  nourishment  in 
it  than  if  you  had  boiled  a  handful  o'  saw -dust  and 
made  gruel  of  it,  or  put  a  bit  of  deal  boord  between  you 
teeth  and  thought  to  make  a  breakfast  of  it.  The  black 
bulls  themselves  are  better.  Indeed  the  black  bulls  are 
a  deal  a  better  iiiatie  tlian  they're  thought.  Wheii  you'd 
peel  'em,  they'd  look  as  black  as  indigo,  an'  you'd  have 
no  mind  to  'em  at  all;  but  I  declare  they're  very  sweet 
in  the  mouth,  an'  very  strc^ngthenin'.  The  English  reds 
are  anate  piatie  too;  and  tiie  apple  i)iatie  (I  don't  know 
what  matle  'em  be  given  up),  an'  the  kidney  (though 
delicate  of  rearing);  but  give  me  the  cujis  for  all,  that 
will  hould  the  meal  in  'em  to  the  last,  and  won't  require 
any  intiiricket  tillage.  Let  a  man  have  a  middling-sized 
pit  o' cups  again  the  winter,  a  .smaU  cais/i]  to  pay  his 
V  rent  an'  a  handful  o'  turf  behind  tlie  doore,  an'  lie  can 
defy  the  world." 

"You  know  as  much,  I  think,"  said  Ilardrcss,  "oi' 
farming  as  of  hair  cutting." 

"Oyeh,  if  I  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  what 
heads  comes  a(!ross  me  tliis  way,  sir,  I'd  be  in  a  poor 
way  enough.  But  I  have  a  little  spot  o'  ground  be- 
sides." 

"And  a  good  taste  for  the  produce." 

"  'Twas  kind  father  for  me  to  have  that  same.     Did 
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you  ever  hear  tell,  sir,  of  what  they  call  limestone 
broth?" 

"Xever. " 

"  'Twas  my  father  first  made  it.  I'll  tell  you  the 
story,  sir,  if  you'll  turn  your  head  this  way  a  minute." 

Hardress  had  no  choice  but  to  listen. 

"My  father  went  once  upon  a  time  about  the  country, 
in  the  idle  season,  seeing  would  he  make  a  penny  at  all 
by  cutting  hair,  or  setting  razhurs  and  penknives,  or 
any  other  job  that  would  fall  in  his  way.  Well  an' 
good — he  was  one  day  walking  alone  in  the  mountains 
of  Kerry,  without  a  hai'p'ny  in  his  pocket  (for  though 
he  travelled  afoot,  it  cost  him  more  than  he  earned),  an' 
knowing  there  was  but  little  love  for  a  county  Limerick 
mau  in  the  place  where  he  was,  on  being  half  iierished 
with  the  hunger,  an'  evening  drawing  nigh,  he  didn't 
know  well  what  to  do  with  himself  till  morning.  Very 
good — he  went  along  the  wild  road,  an'  if  he  did,  he 
soon  see  a  farm-house  at  a  little  distance,  o'  one  side — 
a  snug-looking  i^lace,  with  the  smoke  curling  up  out  of 
the  chimney,  an'  all  tokens  of  good  living  inside.  Well, 
some  people  would  live  where  a  fox  would  starve. 
What  do  you  think  did  my  father  do?  He  wouldn't 
beg  (a  thing  one  of  our  jjeople  never  done  yet,  thank 
Heaven  !)  an'  he  hadn't  the  money  to  buy  a  thing;  so 
what  does  he  do?  He  takes  up  a  couple  o' the  big 
limestones  that  were  lying  on  the  road  in  his  two  hands, 
an'  away  with  him  to  the  house.  '  Lord  save  all  here  !' 
says  he  walkin'  in  the  door.  'And  you  kindly,'  says 
they.  '  I'm  come  to  you,'  says  he,  this  way,  looking  at 
the  two  limestones,  '  to  know  would  you  let  me  make  a 
little  limestone  bioth  over  your  fire,  until  I'll  make  my 
dinner?'  'Limestone  broth  !' says  thej' to  him  again; 
'what's  that,  erooV  'Broth  made  o'  limestone,' 
says  he,  'what  else?'  'We  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,'  says  they.  'Why,  then,  you  may  hear  it 
uow,'  says  he,  'an'  see  it  also,  if  you'll  gi'  me  a  pot 
an'  a  couple  o'  quarts  o'  soft  water.'  '  You  can  have 
it  an'  welcome,'  says  they.  So  they  put  down  the  pot 
an'  the  water,  an'  my  father  went  over  an'  tuk  a 
chair  hard  by  the  i)leasant  fire  for  himself,  an'  i)ut 
down  his  two  limestones  to  boil,  and  kept  stirrin'  them 
round  like  stirabout.  Very  good— well,  by-an'-bye, 
when  the  watlier  began  to  boil — '  "Tis  tiiickening  fine- 
ly,' says  my  father;  '  now  if  it  had  a  grain  o'  salt  at  all, 
'twould  be  a  great  improvement  to  it.'  '  Kaich  down 
the  salt-box,  Nell,'  says  the  man  o'  the  house  to  his 
wife.  So  she  did.  '  O!  that's  tlie  very  thing  just,' 
says  my  father,  shaking  some  of  it  into  the  pot.  So  he 
stirred  it  again  awhile,  looking  as  sober  as  a  minister. 
By-an'-bye,  he  takes  the  spoon  he  had  stirring  it,  an' 
tastes  it.  '  It  is  very  good  now,'  says  he,  'although  it 
wants  something  yet.'  '  What  is  it?"  says  they.  '  Oyeh, 
wisha,  nothing,'  says  he;  'maybe  'tis  only  fancy  o'  me." 
'If  it's  anything  we  can  give  you,'  says  they, 'you're 
welcome  to  it.'  '  'Tis  very  good  as  it  is,'  says  he;  '  but 
when  I'm  at  home,  1  find  it  gives  it  a  fine  flavor  just  to 
boil  a  little  knuckle  o'  bacon,  or  mutton  trotters,  or 
anything  tliat  way,  aiong  with  it.'  '  Kaich  liether  that 
bone  o'  slieejt's  head  we  had  at  dinner  yesterday,  Xell,' 
says  the  man  o'  the  house.     '  Oyeh,  don't  mind  it,'  says 
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father;  '  letbe  as  it  is.'  'Sure,  if  it  improves  it,  you 
may  as  well,'  says  they.  '  Baithershin !  ■*  says  my 
father,  putting  it  down.  So  after  boiling  it  a  good 
piece  longer, '  'Tis  as  fine  limestone  broth,'  says  he,  'as 
ever  was  tasted;  an'  if  a  man  had  a  few  piatez,'  says  he, 
looking  at  a  pot  of  'em  that  was  smokin'  in  the  chimney 
corner,  '  he  coiildn't  desire  a  better  dinner."  They  gave 
him  the  piatez,  and  he  made  good  dinner  of  themselves 
an'  the  broth,  not  foi  getting  the  bone,  which  he  pol- 
ished equal  to  chauey  before  he  let  it  go.  TJie  people 
themselves  tasted  it,  an' thought  it  as  good  as  any  mut- 
ton broth  in  the  world." 

"Your  father,  I  believe,  knew  how  to  amuse  his 
friends  after  a  short  journey  as  well  as  any  other  trav- 
eller." 

The  fellow  leered  at  Hardress,  thrust  out  his  lips, 
and  winked  M'ith  both  eyes,  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
be  expressed.  "He  was,  indeed,  a  mightj^  droll,  funny 
man.  Not  interruptin' you,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  a  thing 
that  happened  him  in  the  hair-cuttin'  line,  that  flogs 
all  Monster,  I  think,  for  cuteness. " 

"I  am  afraid  I  cannot  wait  to  hear  it.  I  have  a  great 
way  to  go  to-day,  and  a  great  deal  to  do  before  I  set  off. " 

"That's  just  biddin'  me  go  on  with  my  story,  sir;  for 
the  more  I  talk,  the  faster  I  work,  for  ever.  Just  turn 
your  head  this  way,  sir,  if  you  plase.  My  father — a 
little  more  to  the  light,  sir — my  father  was  sittin'  one 
fine  mornin'  in  his  little  shop,  curlin' a  front  curl  be- 
longin'  to  a  lady  (we  won't  mention  who)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  the  sun  shinin'  in  the  door,  and  he  sing- 
in'  a  little  song  for  himself,  an'  meself,  a  craithnr, 
sittin'  by  the  fire,  lookin'  about  me,  an'  sayin'  nothin'. 
Very  well;  all  of  a  sudden  a  gentleman,  tall  and  well 

mounted,  rode  up  to  the  doore,  an' '  Hello!'  says  he, 

callia'  out,  '  can  I  get  myself  shaved  here?'  says  he. 
'Why  not,  plase  your  honor?'  says  my  father,  startin' 
u]),  and  layin'  by  the  front  out  of  his  hand.  So  he  'lit 
off  his  horse,  an'  come  in.  He  was  a  mighty  bould, 
fierce-looking  gentleman,  witli  a  tundherin'  long  swowl 
be  Iiis  side,  down,  an'  a  pair  o'  whiskers  as  big  an'  as 
red  as  a  fox's  brush,  an'  eyes  as  round  as  them  two 
bull's  eyes  in  the  window-panes,  an'  they  bavin'  a 
strange  twisht  in  'em,  so  that  when  he'd  be  lookin'  you 
straight  in  the  face,  you'd  think  it's  out  at  the  door 
he'd  be  lookin'.  Besides  that,  when  he'd  spake,  he 
used  to  give  himself  a  loud  roisterin'  way,  as  if  yoii 
were  a  mile  oft',  an'  not  willin'  to  come  near  or  to  be 
said  by  him.  '  Do  you  mind,  now,'  says  he,  an'  he  tak- 
in'  a  chair  oppozzit  the  windee,  while  my  father  smart- 
ened himself,  an'  bate  up  a  lather — '  ever  and  always 
since  1  was  the  height  of  a  bee's  knee,  says  he, '1 
had  a  mortal  enmity  to  seein'  a  drop  o'  my  own  blood, 
an'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  says  he.  'What  is  it, 
sir?' says  my  father.  'I'll  make  a  clear  bargain  with 
j'ou  now,'  says  the  gentleman.  So  he  took  out  a  half- 
crown,  an'  laid  it  upon  the  table,  an'  after  that  he 
drew  his  swoord,  and  laid  it  hard-by  the  half-crown. 
'Do  you  see  them  two  now?'  says  he.  'I  do,  surely,' 
says  my  father.  'The  half-croivn  will  be  yours,"  says 
the  gentleman,  'if  you'll  shave  me  without  drawin'  my 


blood ;  but  if  I  see  as  much  as  would  make  a  breakfast 

for (he  Jiamed  an  animal  that  I  won't  mention  after 

him  now) — if  I  see  as  much  after  you,' says  he,  'I'll 
run  this  swoord  through  your  body,  as  shnre  as  there's 
mait  in  mutton.  So  look  before  you  lep;  if  you  won't 
take  the  bargain,  say  it,  and  let  me  ride  away,"  says  he. 
This  was  in  times  when  a  gentleman  that  way,  would 
think  as  little  a'most  of  doin'  a  thing  0'  the  kind  to  a 
poor  Catholic  as  he  would  now  of  sayin'  it;  so  well  be- 
came my  father  to  look  to  himself.  'You'll  never  have 
it  to  say  o'  me,'  says  my  father,  '  that  I  wouldn't  trust 
my  hand  &o  far  at  any  rate  in  the  business  I.  was  bred 
to.'  So  to  it  they  fell,  an'  as  Providence  ordered  it,  my 
father  shaved  him  without  one  gash,  an'  put  the  half- 
crown  in  his  pocket.  'Well,  now  'tis  done,' says  the 
gentleman, 'but  you're  a  foolish  man.'  'How  so,  sir?' 
says  my  father.  '  Because,  so  sure  as  I  saw  the  blood,' 
says  the  other, 'I'd  make  my  word  good.'  'But  you 
never  would  see  the  blood,  sir,'  says  my  father  quite 
easy,  'because  I'd  see  it  before  you,  an"  I'd  cut  your 
thi'oat  with  the  razhur.'  Well,  'twas  as  good  as  a  play 
to  see  the  look  the  gentleman  gave  him  when  he  said 
that..  He  didn't  answer  in  a  word,  but  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  away. " 

"He  found  his  match  in  the  hair-cutter,"  said  Har- 
dress, rejoiced  as  the  story  ended. 

"I'll  be  bound,  sir,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  bar- 
gains o'  that  kind  any  moi'e.  'Twas  a  mighty  good  an- 
swer, sir,  wasn't  it?" 

"A  desperate  one  at  all  events."  , 

"Ah,  desperate,  you  may  say  that;  but  m.y  father 
was  sure  of  his  hand.  I'll  tell  you  another  droll  thing 
that  happened  my  father  once,  when—" 

But  the  patience  of  his  listener  was  here  completely 
stranded.  The  hair-cutter  had  got  such  a  miserable 
Ijair  of  shears,  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  as  much  ex- 
ertion in  clipping  the  hair,  as  a  tinker  or  a  plumber 
might  do  in  cutting  sheet  lead.  Besides,  being  accus- 
tomed to  that  professional  flippancy  of  movement 
which,  with  iii'oper  instruments,  might  have  exi)edited 
the  operation,  he  made  no  allowance  for  the  badness  of 
his  scissors,  but  clipped  and  plucked  away  as  fast  as 
usual;  thus  contriving  to  tear  up  half  as  much  by  the 
roots  as  he  removed  in  the  usual  course  of  business. 
This,  and  other  circumstances,  induced  Hardress  to 
place  a  decided  negative  in  the  waj*  of  his  anecdotes, 
until  he  had  concluded  his  task. 

Tills  being  accomplished,  Hardress  raised  his  band 
to  his  head,  and  experienced  a  sensation  on  the  palm, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  would  be  ])roduced  by  . 
placing  it  on  an  inverted  hair-brush.  On  looking  in 
the  glass,  he  discovered  that  his  hair  had  been  cut  into 
a  fashion  which  enjoys  a  lasting  popularity  at  fairs  and 
cottage  merry-makings;  but,  however  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  persons  who  only  employed  a  barber 
once  in  a  quarter,  and  then  supposed  that  the  closer  he 
cut  the  better  value  he  gave  for  the  money,  it  was  by 
no  means  in  accordance  with  the  established  notions  of 
good  taste.  Th'ere  were  indeed  no  gaps,  as  he  boasted, 
for  lie  had  cut  it  almost  as  bare  as  a  wig-block,  leaving 
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only  a  narrow  fringe,  in  front,  from  ear  to  ear,  like  tlie 
ends  of  a  piece  of  silk.  There  was  no  help,  however, 
for  such  mischief  once  effected,  so  that  Hardress  paid 
him  without  remark,  and  paid  him  liberally. 

The  little  hair-cutter  took  it  for  granted,  by  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  his  customer  had  compen- 
sated for  his  services,  that  he  was  highly  gratified  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  performed. 

"If  your  honor,"  he  said,  bowing  very  low,  "would 
be  passing  through  Garryoweu,  an'  would  be  inclined 
to  lave  any  o'  your  hair  behind  you,  may  be  you'd  think 
of  Uunat  O'Leary's  shop,  on  the  right-hand  side  o'  the 
sthreet,  three  doores  down  fi'om  Mihil  O'Connor's,  the 
ro])e-maker's." 

"I  will,  I  will,"  said  Hardress,  turning  suddenly  away. 

Mr.  O'Leary  walked  slowly  to  the  door,  and  again 
returned. 

"There's  a  great  set  o'  lads  about  the  place,  sir,"  he 
said,  in  his  usual  shrill  voice,  while  a  slight  degree  of 
embarrassment  appeared  in  his  manner,  "an'  they're 
forever  christenin'  iieople  out  o'  their  names,  till  a  man 
is  better  known  by  a  nickname  than  by  his  own.  'Tis 
ten  to  one,  plase  your  honor,  that  you'll  be  the  surer  of 
finding  me  hj  asking  for  Foxy  Dunat,  than  for  my  own 
lawful  name;  they're  such  a  set  o"  lads." 

"Very  well;  good  morning.  Foxy  Dunat." 

"Yes,  sir,  Foxy,  in  regard  to  the  red  hair  that's  on 
me.     Ah,  there's  no  standing  them  lads." 

"Very  well  ;  good  morning.  Foxy  Dunat.  I'll  re- 
member." 

"Good  morning  to  your  honor.  Stay!"  he  once  more 
returned  from  tlie  door.  "See  what  I  was  doing;  carry- 
ing yonr  honor's  hair  away  with  me." 

"Well,  and  what  business  do  you  sujipose  I  have  of 
it  now  ?    I  am  not  a  wig-maker. " 

"1  don't  know,  sir,  but  people  mostly  likes  to  put  it 
up  in  some  safe  place  again'  the  day  of  judgment,  as 
they  say." 

"The  day  of  judgment!  " 

"Yes,  plase  your  honor.  We  must  have  everything 
ab()\it  us  then,  that  ever  belonged  to  us,  an'  a  man 
would  look  droll  that  time  without  his  hair." 

Hardress  was  not  in  a  humor  for  jesting,  but  he  could 
not  avoid  smiling  in  secret  at  this  conceit. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  tapping  the  hair-cutter  upon 
the  shoulder,  and  looking  gravely  in  his  fa(;e.  "As 
I  am  going  a  long  journey  at  present,  I  will  fei^l  obliged 
by  your  keeping  it  for  me  until  then,  and  1  will  call  on 
you  if  I  want  it." 

"As  yonr  honor  feels  agreeal)le,"  said  Dunat,  again 
bowing  low,  anil  moving  towards  the  door.  Neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  leave  the  room  until  he  had  made  the 
young  gentleman  acciuainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
tiiat  occasioned  his  absence  from  home  at  this  moment. 
In  doing  so,  he  unwarily  touched  Hardress  to  the  (luick. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  in  consequenc^e  of  a  letter  lie  had 
received  from  a  neighbor's  daughter  that  had  run  away 
from  her  father,  and  was  hiding  somewhere  among  the 
Kerry  mountains. 

"A  letter^<7« received!"  exclaimed  Hardress,  in  strong 
sur|)rise. 


"Yes,  sir;  telling  me  she  was  alive,  and  bidding  me 
let  the  old  man  know  of  it;  the  old  rope-maker  I  men- 
tioned awhile  ago.  Since  I  came,  I  heard  it  reported 
at  Castle  Island,  this  morning,  that  she  was  drowned 
somewhere  in  the  Flesk." 

"Drowned!  Eily  drowned!"  Hardress  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, starting  from  a  reverie,  as  the  single  word 
struck  upon  his  hearing. 

"Eily  was  her  name,  sui'e  enough,"  replied  O'Leary, 
staring  on  him,  "howsomdever  you  come  to  know  it." 

"I — I — you  mentioned  that  name,  I  think;  did  you 
not?" 

"May  be  it  slipped  from  roe,  sir.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  they  thought  she  was  drowned  there,  an'  they 
wor  for  havin'  a  sheaf  o'  reeds,  with  her  name  tied  upon 
it,  put  out  upon  the  sthrame;  for  they  say,  when  a 
person  dies  by  water,  the  sheaf  o'  reeds  will  float  against 
the  sthrame,  or  with  the  sthrame,  until  it  stops  over 
the  place  where  the  body  lies,  if  it  had  to  go  up  O'Snl- 
livan's  cascade  itself.  But  Father  Edward  O'Connor 
desired 'em  to  go  home  about  their  business,  that  the 
sheaf  would  go  with  the  current,  an'  no  way  else,  if 
they  were  at  it  from  this  till  doomsday.  To  be  sure  he 
knows  best." 

At  this  moment  the  landlady  knocked  at  the  door,  to 
inform  our  collegian  that  Mrs.  Cregan  was  expecting 
him  without.  Having  concluded  his  toilet,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  not  displeased  at  his  release  from  the 
observation  of  this  stranger,  at  a  moment  when  he  felt 
his  agitation  increasing  to  an  extent  that  was  almost 
ungovenrable. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

HOW    KYRLE    DALY     HEARS     OF    THE    HANDSOME   CON- 
DUCT  OF   HIS   FRIEND   HARDRESS. 

Previous  to  Anne  Chute's  departure  from  the  cot- 
tage of  her  aunt,  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  her 
marriage  with  Hardress  had  been  verbally  agreetl 
upon.  A  feeling  of  decorum  only  jtrevented  the  legal 
preliminaries  from  being  ]iut  in  form  before  her  return 
to  her  mother's  castle.  The  singularly  unecjual  and 
unaccountable  behavior  of  her  intended  husband,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  wooing,  had  left  her  mind  in  a 
condition  of  distressing  annoyance  and  i)erplexity. 
Though  she  still  loved  Hardress  well,  it  was  with  an 
anxious  and  uneasy  att'ection,  such  as  she  should  enter- 
tain for  a  mysterious  being  whose  talents  had  fasci- 
nated her  will,  but  of  wliose  nature  she  yet  remained 
in  troubled  ignorance.  Fame,  who  never  moves  her 
wings  so  swiftly  as  when  she  has  got  a  tale  to  tell  ot 
death  or  marriage,  soon  spread  the  information  far  and 
wide.  The  manner  in  which  it  reached  the  ears  of 
Kyrle  Daly  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  unwelcome. 

He  had  gone  down  to  the  dairy-farm,  for  the  jjurpose 
of  shore-shooting,  and  was  returning  in  order  to 
si)end  the  Little  Christmas  at  home.  It  was  about 
noon  when  Ih^  rode  by  the  gate  at  Castle  Chute.  The 
door  of  tlie  dwellinjj-houae  stood  open,   and  several 
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on  which  his  hopes  had  experienced  their  last  decisive 
and  severe  repression.  His  feelings,  at  this  moment,^ 
approached  the  limits  of  pain  too  nearly,  and  he 
spurred  on  his  horse,  to  hurry  away  from  them  and 
from  the  scene  on  which  they  had  been  first  called  into 
action. 

He  had  not  ridden  far  when  he  heard  loud  bursts  of 
laughter,  and  the  tramp  of  many  horses  on  tlieroad  be- 
hind him.  The  voices  were  raised  high  in  the  competi- 
tion to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  he  thought  the  accents  were 
not  those  of  stranaers.  The  prorrd  politeness  of  an  Irish 
gentleman,  which  was  rather  conventional  than  natural 
with  Kyrle  Daly,  prevented  his  looking  round  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity,  until  the  party  had  ridden  up,  and  he 
heard  his  own  name  coupled  with  a  familiar  greeting 
by  many  voices.  Turning  on  his  saddle,  he  beheld  Mr. 
Connolly,  Mr.  Hyland  Creagh,  Doctor  Leake,  and  Cap- 
tain Gibson,  riding  abreast,  and  laughing  immoderately. 
"Connolly,  how  are  you?  How  ai-e  you.  Doctor? 
Mr.  Creagh— Captain,"  touching  his  hat  slightly  to  the 
latter,  "what's  all  the  fun  about?" 

"I'll  tell  Daly,"  said  Connolly;  "he  s  a  lawyer." 
"Pish!"   replied  Doctor  Leake,  "  tis  too  foolish  a 
thing;  you  will  make  him  laugh  at  you." 

"Foolish!  It  is  the  best  story  I  ever  heard  in  my 
life.     Eh,  Captain?" 

Captain  Gibson  replied  by  an  excessive  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, and  Hylainl  Creagh  protested  it  was  worthy  of  the 
days,  of  the  Hell-flre  Club.  Connolly  looked  down  in 
scornful  triumph  upon  the  Doctor,  who  tossed  his  head, 
and  sneered  in  silence. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,"  said  Connolly.  "I  believe 
'tis  no  secret  to  you,  Daly,  or  any  other  acquaintance 
of  mine,  that  I  owe  more  money  to  different  friends 
than  I  am  always  willing  to  pay— 7 

'Owen  Moore  ran  away, 
Owing  more  than  he  could  pay;' 

SO,  if  I  should  come  to  bori'ow  money  of  yon,  yon  had 
better  keep  it  in  your  pocket,  I  advise  you.  But  it  so 
happened  that  we  spent  the  other  evening  at  a  friend's 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  could  not  afford  me  a  bed,  so 
I  went  to  hammock  at  ISTormile's  inn.  In  the  morning, 
I  stepped  out  to  the  stable  to  see  how  my  horse  had 
been  made  up  in  the  night,  when  I  felt  a  tap  on  the 


figures  appeared  on  the  broad  stone  steps.  They 
were  too  distant  to  be  recognized,  but  Kyrle  glanced 
witli  a  beating  pulse  toward  that  part  of  the  building 
which  contained  the  sleeping-chamber  of  his  mistress. 
The  window-shutters  were  unclosed,  audit  was  evident 
that  Anne  Chute  had  once  more  become  a  resident  in 
the  castle. 

In  order  to  be  assured  of  the  reality  of  this  belief, 
young  Daly  spurred  on  his  horse  as  far  as  the  caravan- 
sary of  Mr.  Xormile,  already  celebrated  in  an  early  part 
of  our  history.     That  individual,  whom  he  found  in  the 
act  of  liberating  an  unruly  pig,  after  payment  of  pound 
fees,  informed  him  of  the  arrival  at  Ca.stle  Chute,  a 
fortnight  previous,  of  its  young  heiress  and  her  uncle. 
He  rode   on,  unwilling  to  trust    himself  with   any 
lengthened  conversation  ontliis  subject  while  under  the 
shrewd  eye  of  an  Irish  peasant.     All  his  former  passion 
returned  in  an  instant,  aud  with  an  intensity  which  sur- 
prised himself.     It  had  been  the   labor  of  his  life  .since 
his  last  interview  with  the  young  lady  above  named,  to 
remove  her  (luietly  from  his  recollection,  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  had,  in  a  great  degree,  succeeded. 
He  was  no  believer  in  the  romantic  and  mischievous 
supposition,  that  true  love  never  changes  nor  decays, 
even  when   hope   has  left  it.     He  knew   that    there 
were  many  effeminate  and  sensitive  characters,  who 
having  once  permitted  their  imaginations  to  become 
deeply   impressed,   are  afterwards    week    enough    to 
foster  that  impression,  even  while  it  is  making  inroads 
upon  their   health  and   peace;  but   such  beings  were 
the  objects  of   his  pity,  not  of  his  esteem.     He  was 
neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  voluptuary  in  the  passion.     If, 
therefoi-e,  he  had  discovered  that  any  on  of  those  ra- 
tional considerations,  on  which  his  love  was  founded, 
had  been  erroneously    taken    up — if  he    Iwrd    discov- 
ered that  the  lady  was,  in    reality,    unworthy  of  the 
place  to  which  he  had  raised  her,   we  do  not  say  he 
would  at  once  have  ceased  to  love,  but  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  experienced  much  less  difficulty  in  subduing 
the  frequeni  agitations  of  the  passion.    But  he  had  not 
the  assistance  of  such  a  conviction;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  long  and  vigilant  exercise  of  his  habitual  firm- 
ness, that  he  had  reduced  his  mind  down  to  a  state  of 
dormant  tranqnility. 

Opportunity,  therefore,  was  only  needed  to  rouse  it  shoulder— just  like  that — do  you  feel  it  at  all  electrical? 
up  once  more  in  all  its  former  strength.  That  oppor- j — (he  touched  Kyrle's  shoulder) — /do,  always.  I 
tuiiity  had  now  arrived,  and  Kyrle  Daly  found  that  the  turned,  and  saw  a  fellow  in  a  brown  coat,  with  a  piece 
trial  was  a  more  searching  one  than  he  had  been  led  to  of  paper  in  his  hand.  I  was  compelled  to  accept  his 
think.  He  yielded  for  a  moment  to  the  reflections  i  invitation,  so  I  requested  that  he  would  step  into  the 
which  pressed  upon  him,  and  .slackened  the  pace  of  his  inn  while  I  was  taking  a  little  breakfast.  While  I  was 
steed.  He  looked  upon  the  castle  and  its  quiet  bay,  doing  so,  and  while  he  was. sittingatthe  other  side  of  the 
the  point,  the  wood,  the  waves,  and  the  distant  hills  of '  fire,  in  walked  Pat  Falvey,  Mrs.  Chute's  footman,  with 
of  Clare.  He  passed  the  little  sandy  slope  on  which  he  '  his  mistress's  compliments,  to  thank  me  for  a  present 
had  witnessed  the  festivities  of  the  saddle-race,  and  |  of  baking  apples  I  had  sent  her.  I  winked  at  Pat,  and 
which  now  looked  wintry,  lone,  and  bleak  in  the  De-  looked  at  the  bailiff.  'Pat,' says  I, 'tell  your  mistress 
cember  blast.     The  face  of  the  river  was  dark  and  {not  to  mention  it;  aud  Pat,' says  I,  dropping  to  a  whis- 


troubled — the  long  waves  of  the  half-flood  tide  rolled 
in,  and  broke  upon  the  sands,  leaving  a  track  of  foam 
u])on  the  water's  verge,  while  a  long  black  line  of  sea- 
weed marked  the  height  to  which  it  had  arisen  on  the 
the  shore.     He  glanced  at  the  pathway  from  the  road, 


per,  '  I  am  a  prisoner.'  '  Very  well,  sir,'  says  Pat  aloud, 
and  bowing  as  if  I  had  given  him  some  message.  He 
left  the  room,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  had  the  whole  par- 
ish about  the  windows.  They  came  in,  they  called  for 
the  bailiff,  they  seized  him,  and  beat  him  until  they 
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(lidu't  leave  liim  worth  looking  at.  Dooly,  the  iiailor, 
caught  his  arm,  and  O'Eeilly,  the  blacksmith,  took  him 
by  the  leg,  and  another  by  the  hair,  and  another  by  the 
throat;  and  such  a  show  as  they  made  of  him  before 
Ave  minutes,  I  never  contemplated.  But  here  was  the 
beauty  of  it.  I  knew  the  law,  so  I  opposed  the  whole 
proceeding.  ' ^o  rescue',  says  I:  'I  am  his  prisoner, 
gentlemen,  and  I  will  not  be  rescued;  so  don't  beat  the 
man  ! — don't  toss  him  in  a  blanket ! — don't  drag  him  in 
a  puddle  ! — don't  i>lunge  him  into  the  horse-pond,  I  en- 
treat you  !  '  By  some  fatality  my  intentions  were  wholly 
miscoueived,  and  they  perforned  exactly  the  things 
that  I  warned  them  to  avoid.  They  did  beat  him— they 
did  toss  him  in  a  blanket — they  did  drag  him  through 
the  puddle — and  they  did  plunge  him  into  the  horse- 
pond  !  Oulj'  imagine  what  were  my  chagrin  and  dis- 
ai)pointment.  Doctor  Leake  maintains  that  it  is  a  mis- 
prision of  batterj- — a  law  term  1  never  heard  in  my  life. 
As  if,  by  desiring  them  not  to  drag  him  through  the 
horse-poud,  I  imagined  th^iv  doing  it.  Then  it  was  an 
overt  act  of  dragging  him  through  the  horse-pond. 
Compassing  the  dragging  him  through  would  have  been 
an  actual  act  of  battery,  but  the  imagining  it  is  only  an 
overt  act.  As  among  the  English  regicides,  by  cutting 
off  tlie  head  of  Charles,  they  were  said  to  imagine  his 
death,  which  was  an  overt  act  of  treason,  whereas  com- 
passing his  death  was  the  actual  treason  itself.  But  in 
this  case  I  deny  both  the  compassing  and  the  imagination. 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Daly  ?" 

"I  think,"  said  Kyrle  with  a  smile,  "that  you  ought 
to  come  and  take  my  opinion  on  it  some  day  or 
other." 

"Ah,  ha!"  replied  Connolly,  shaking  his  head.  "I 
understand  you,  young  lawyer!  Well,  when  I  have  a 
fee  to  spare,  you  shallhave  it.  But  here  is  the  txtrn  up 
to  my  house.  Est  ubi  locus — how  I  forget  my  Latin! 
Daly,  will  you  come  up  and  dine  with  me?" 

"1  cannot,  thank  you." 

."Well,  I'm  sorry  for  it.     Creagii,  you're  not  going?" 

"I  must." 

"Stop  and  dine." 

"Xo.  I'll  see  you  to-morrow.  I  have  business  in 
town." 

Tiie  party  separated,  Kyrle  Daly  and  Creagh  contin- 
uing to  ride  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  rest 
wheeled  off  by  a  narrow  by-road. 

"You  will  be  at  the  wedding,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Daly?" 
said  the  latter  gentleman,  after  a  silence  of  some  min- 
utes. 

"What  wedding?"  asked  Kyrle,  in  some  surprise. 

"  VViiy,  iiave  you  not  heard  of  it?  Miss  Chute's  wed- 
.ling?" 

"Miss  Cliute?"  Kyrlo  repeated  faintly. 

"Yes.  Everything,  I  understand,  has  been  arranged 
for  the  ceremony,  and  Cregan  tells  me  it  is  to  take  i)lace 
n(^xt  month.  She  would  be  a  magnificent  wife  for  any 
man!" 

It  was  some  moments  before  Kyrlo  could  I'ecover 
breath  to  ask  another  ((uestion. 

"And — a — of  course  you  heard  who  is  to  be  the  bride- 
groom!" he  said  with  much  hesitation. 


"Oh,  yes.  I  thought  he  was  a  friend  of  yours.  Mr 
Hardress  Cregan." 

Cregan!"  exclaimed  Kyrle  aloud,  and  starting  as  if 
he  had  received  a  galvanic  shock;  "it  is  impossible!" 

"Sir!"  said  Creagh  sternly. 

"I  tbink,"  said  Kyrle,  governing  himself  by  a  violent 
exertion,  "you  must  have  been  misinformed.  Hardress 
Cregan  is,  as  you  say,  my  friend,  and  he  cannot  be  the 
man." 

"1  seldom,  sir,"  said  Creagh,  with  a  haughty  cui-1  on 
his  lip,  "converse  with  any  person  who  is  capable  of 
making  false  assertions;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  I 
should  think  the  gentleman's  father  no  indifferent  au- 
thoritj'. " 

Again  Kyrle  Daly  paused  for  some  minutes  in  an 
emotion  of  deep  apprehension.  "Has  Mr.  Cregan,  then, 
told  you,"  he  said,  "that  his  son  is  to  be  the  bride- 
groom ?  " 

"I  have  said  he  has." 

Daly  closed  his  lips  hard,  and  straightened  his  per- 
son, as  if  to  relieve  an  internal  pain.  This  circum- 
stance accounted  for  the  enigmatical  silence  of  his 
friend.     But  what  a  horrible  sohxtion  ! 

"It  is  very  strange,"  he  said,  "notwithstanding. 
There  are  many  impediments  to  such  a  marriage.  He 
is  her  cousin." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  that's  a  name  of  courtesy.  It  is  only  a 
connection  by  affinity.  Cousin  !  Hang  them  all,  cous- 
ins on  a  string,  say  I !  They  are  the  most  dangerous 
rivals  a  mau  can  have.  Any  other  man  you  can  call  out 
and  shoot  through  the  head,  if  be  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  jour  i)rospects,  but  cousins  must  have  a  priv- 
ilege. The  liidy  may  walk  with  her  cousin  (hang  him!), 
and  she  may  dance  with  her  cousin,  and  write  to  her 
cousin,  and  it  is  only  when  she  has  run  away  with  her 
cousin,  that  you  find  that  you  have  been  cozened  with 
a  vengeance." 

While  Creagh  made  this  speech,  Kyrle  Daly  was 
running  over  in  his  mind  the  entire  circumstances  ol 
young  Cregan's  conduct,  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
his  retiections  brought  him  was,  that  a  more  black  and 
shameful  treason  had  never  been  i)racticed  between 
mau  and  man.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Kyi'le  Daly 
wholly  lost  his  self-government.  Principle,  religion, 
duty,  justice,  all  vanished  for  the  instant  from  his 
mind,  and  nothing  but  tlie  deadly  injury  remained  to 
stare  iiim  in  tlie  face. 

"1  will  liorsewhip  him!"  he  said  within  his  mind;  "I 
will  horsewhip  him  at  the  wedding  feast.  Tlie  cool, 
dark  hypocrite  !  1  suppose,  sir,"  he  said  aloud,  turning 
to  Creagh  with  a  smileof  calm  and  dignified  courtesy,"! 
supi)ose  I  may  name  you  as  my  authority  fortJiis?" 

"Certaiidy,  certainly,"  returned  the  old  duellist  with 
a  short  bow,  while  his  eyes  lit  uj)  with  pleasure  at  the 
idea  of  an  affair  of  honor.  "Stay  a  nu)ment,  j\Ir.  Daly," 
he  added,  as  the  young  gentlemen  was  about  to  quicken 
his  iiace.  "I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  going  to  adopt, 
in  this  business,  the  course  that  is  usual  among  men  of 
honor.  Now,  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  these 
affairs,  and  I  an  willing  to  be  \our  friend — " 

"I'ardon  me,  Mr.  Creagh,  I — " 
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Xav,  pardon  tne,  Mr.  Daly,  if  you  please.     I  do  not  I  door  of  his  own  home.     Lowry  Looby  met  him  on  the 


mean  your  friend  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term: 
I  do  not  mean  your  second;  you  may  have  a  desire  to 
choose  for  yourself  in  that  respect;  I  merely  wished  to 
say,  that  I  could  afford  you  some  useful  hints  as  to 
yonr  conduct  on  the  ground.  In  the  first  instance, 
look  to  your  powder.  Dry  it  yourself,  over  night,  on 
a  plate,  which  you  may  keep  hot  over  a  vessel  of  warm 
water.  Insert  yonr  charge  at  the  breech  of  the  pistol, 
and  let  your  bail  be  covered  with  kid  leather,  softened 
with  the  finest  salad  oil.  See  that  your  barrel  is  pol- 
ished and  free  from  dust.  I  have  known  many  a  fine 
fellow  lose  his  life  by  purchasing  his  ammunition  at  a 
grocer's  on  the  morning  of  the  duel.  They  bring  it 
him  out  of  some  cask  in  a  damp  cellar,  and  of  course 
it  hangs  tire.  Do  you  avoid  that  fault.  Then,  when 
you  come  to  the  ground-level  ground  of  course— fix 
your  eye  on  some  object  beyond  your  foe,  and  bring 
iiimina  line  with  that;  then  let  your  pistol  hang  by 
your  side,  and  draw  an  imaginary  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  barrel  to  the  third  button  of  your  opponent's 
coat.  When  the  word  is  given,  raise  yonr  weapon  rap- 
idly along  that  line,  and  fire  at  the  button.  He  will 
never  hear  the  shot." 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Creagh,"  said  Kyrle,  in  a  grave  tone, 
after  he  heard  these  murderous  directions  to  the  end, 
"are  not  you  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cregan?" 
"Yes.     Very  old  friends." 

"Do  you  not  dine  at  his  table,  and  sleep  under  his 
roof  from  day  to  day?" 

"Pray,  what  is  the  object  of  these  curious  question.s?" 
"It  is' this,"  said  Kyrle,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
man :     "I  find  it  impossible  to  express  the  disgust  I  feel 
at  hearing  you,  the  professed  and  bouuden  friend  of 
that  family,  thus  practice  upon  the  life  of  one  of  its 
chief  members— the  son  of  your  benefactor.     Away,  sir, 
with  your  bloody  science  to  those  who  will  become  your 
pupils!    I  hope  the  time  will  come  in  Ireland,  when  you 
and  your  mean  and  murderous  class  shall  be  despised 
and  trampled  on  as  you  deserve." 
"How  am  I  to  take  this,  Mr.  Daly?" 
"As  you  will!"  exclaimed  Kyrle,  driven  wholly  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  self-possession,  and  tossing  a  des- 
perate hand  towards  the   duelist.     "I  have  done  with 
vou." 

"Not  yet,  please  the  fates,"  Creagh  said,  in  his  usual 
restrained  tone,  while  Kyrle  Daly  galloped  away  in  the 
direction  of  his  father's  house.  "To-morrow  morning, 
perhaps,  vou  mav  be  enabled  to  say  that  with  greater 
certaiutv!  He  is  a  fine  young  fellow.  I  didn't  think  it 
was  in  "him.  Now,  whom  shall  1  have?  Connolly? 
Cregan?  1  owe  it  to  Connolly,  as  I  performed  the  same 
ofiflcl;  for  him  a  short  time  since;  and  yet  I'd  like  to  pay 
old  Cregan  the  compliment.  Well,  I  can  think  about  it 
as  I  ride  along." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HOW    KYKLE    DALY'S    WARLIKE    ARDOR     WAS   CHECKED 
BY   AN   UNTOWARD   INCIDENT. 

A  JOYOUS  piece  of  news  awaited  Kyrle  Daly  at  the 


avenue,  his  little  arms  outstretched,  and  his  huge  month 
expanded  with  an  expression  of  delighted  astonish- 
ment. 

"Oh,  Master  Kyrle!"  he  said,  "you're  just  come  in 
•Mme.  I  was  goin"  off  for  you.  Hurry  in — hurry  in,  sir! 
There's  a  new  little  sister  within  waiting  for  you  this 
way." 

"And  your  mistress,  Lowry?"  said  Kyrle,  springing 
from  his  horse,  and  tossing  the  reins  to  the  servant. 
"Finely,  finely,  sir,  thank  Heaven." 
"Thank  Heaven,  indeed!"  echoed  Daly,  hurrying  on, 
with  a  flushed  and  gladdened  face,  towards  the  hall- 
door.  Everything  of  self,  his  disappointment,  the 
treachery  of  his  friend,  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  and  his 
dilemma  with  the  duellist,  were  all  forgotten  in  his  joy 
at  the  safety  of  his  mother. 

The  door  stood  open,  and  the  hall  was  crowded  with 
servants,  children,  and  venants.  In  the  midst  of  a  hun- 
dred exclamations  of  wonder,  delight,  and  afl'ection, 
which  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  group,  the  faint  cry 
of  a  baby  was  heard,  no  louder  than  the  wail  of  a  young 
kitten.  He  saw  his  father  holding  the  little  stranger 
in  his  arms,  and  looking  in  its  face  with  a  smile,  which 
he  was  in  vain  endeavoring  to  suppress.  The  old 
kitchen-maid  stood  on  his  right,  with  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  crying  for  joy.  One  or  two  younger  females,  the 
wives  of  tenants,  were  on  the  other  side,  gazing  on  the 
red  and  peevish  little  face  of  the  innocent,  with  a 
smile  of  maternal  sympathy  and  compassion.  A  fair- 
haired  girl  clung  to  her  father's  skirt,  and  petitioned 
loudly  to  be  allowed  to  nurse  it  for  a  moment.  Another 
looked  rebukingly  upon  her,  and  told  her  to  be 
silent.  North-east  and  Charles  had  clambered  upon  a 
chair,  to  overlook  the  throng  .which  they  could  not 
penetrate.  Patcy  stood  near  the  parlor  door,  jumping 
with  all  his  might,  and  clapping  his  hands  like  one 
possessed.  There  appeared  oidy  one  discontented 
figure  on  the  scene.  It  was  that  of  little  Sally,  hither- 
to the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  family,  who  stood  in  a 
distant  corner,  with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall,  her  lip 
pouting,  and  her  blue  eye  tilling  up  with  jealous  tears. 
The  moment  Kyrle  made  his  appearance  at  the  door, 
the  uproar  was  redoubled.  "Kyrle  !  Kyrle  !  Here's 
Kyrle!  Kyrle,  look  at  your  sister!  look  at  your  sister!" 
exclaimed  a  dozen  voices,  while  the  group  at  the  same 
moment  opened,  and  admitted  him  into  the  centre. 

"Poor  little  darling!"  said  Kyrle,  patting  it  on  the 
cheek.     "Is  it  not  better  to  take  it  out  of  the  cold, 

sir?" 

"I  think  so  Kyrle.     Nurse!    Where's  the  nurse?" 

The  door  of  Mrs.  Daly's  sleeping-chamber  opened, 
and  a  woman  appeared  on  the  threshold,  looking  rather 
anxious.  She  ran  hastily  through  the  hall,  got  a  bowl 
of  water  in  the  kitchen,  and  hurried  back  again  into 
the  bed-room. 

"Why  doesn't  she  come?"  said  Mr.  Daly.  "Thelittle 
thino-  cries  so,  I  am  afraid  it  is  pinched  by  the  air." 

"Auppose  she  is  busy  with  my  aunt  OConnell  and 
her  patient  yet,"  said  Kyrle. 

A  hurried  tramping  of  feet  was  now  heard  in  the 
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bed-room,  and  the  sound  of  rapid  voices  in  anxiety  and 
confusion.  A  dead  silence  sunli  upon  tlie  hall.  Mr. 
Daly  and  his  son  exchanged  a  glance  of  thrilling  im- 
port. A  low  moan  was  the  next  sound  that  ijroceeded 
from  the  room.  The  husband  placed  the  child  in  the 
arms  of  the  old  woman,  and  hurried  to  the  chamber 
door.  He  was  met  at  the  threshold  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
O'Conuell  (a  grave-lookiug  lady  in  black),  who  placed 
her  hands  against  his  breast,  and  said  with  great  agita. 
tion  of  mauner: — 

"Charles,  you  must  uot  come  in  yet." 

"  Why  so,  Mary  ?     How  is  she  ?  " 

"Winny,"  said  Mrs.  O'Connell,  addressing  the  old 
woman  who  held  the  infant,  "take  the  child  into  the 
kitchen  until  the  nurse  can  come  to  you." 

"How  is  Sally?  "  repeated  the  anxious  husband. 

"You  had  better  go  into  the  parlor,  Charles.  Recol- 
lect yourself  now,  my  dear  Chaiies,  remember  your 
children " 

The  old  man  began  to  tremble.  "Mary,"  he  said, 
"why  will  you  not  answer  me?    How  is  she?  " 

"She  is  not  better,  Charles." 

"Not  better  !  " 

"Xo,  far  otherwise." 

"Far  otherwise  !  Come!  woman,  let  me  pass  into  the 
room." 

"You  must  not,  indeed  you  must  uot,  Charles  !  "  ex- 
claimed his  sister,  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  bursting  into  tears.  "  Kyrle,  Kyrle !  speak  to 
)iim  !  " 

Young  Daly  caught  liis  father's  arm.  "Well,  well," 
said  the  latter,  looking  round  him  with  a  calm,  yet 
ghastly  smile,  "if  you  are  all  against  me,  I  must  of 
course  submit." 

"Come  with  me  to  the  parlor,"  said  Mrs.  O'Connell, 
"and  I  will  explain  to  you." 

She  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him,  witli  a  vacant 
countenance  and  passive  demeanor,  through  the  silent 
and  astonished  group.  They  entered  the  parlor,  and 
the  door  was  closed  by  Mrs  O'Connell.  Kyrle  Daly 
remained  fixed  like  a  statute,  in  the  same  attitude  in 
which  his  auni  had  left  him,  and  a  moment  of  intense 
and  deep  anxiety  ensued.  The  rare  and  horrid  sound, 
the  scream  of  an  old  man  in  suffering,  was  the  first 
that  broke  on  that  portentous  stillness.  It  acted  like 
a  spell  upon  the  group  in  the  hall.  They  were  dis- 
persed in  an  instant.  The  wome  ran  shrieking  in  va- 
rious directions.  The  men  looked  dismayed,  and  ut- 
tered hurried  sentences  of  won<ler  and  artVight. 
The  children  terrified  by  the  confusion,  added 
their  siirill  and  heli)less  wailings  to  the  rest. 
The  death  cry  was  echoed  in  the  bed -room,  in  the 
parlor,  and  in  the  kititiicn.  From  every  portion  of  the 
dwelling,  the  funeral  shriek  ascended  to  the  Heavens; 
and  Death  and  Sorrow,  like  arme<l  (conquerors,  seemed 
to  have  possessed  tiiemselves  by  sudden  storm  of  this 
little  hold,  where  peace  and  ]iap])ines8  had  reigned  so 
long  and  calmly. 

Kyrle's  first  impulse  ou  hearing  his  father's  voice, 
made  him  rush  to  the  bed-room  of  his  mother.  Tiiere 
was  no  longer  any  opiiosition  at  the  door,  and  he  entered 


with  a  throbbing  heart.  The  nurse  was  crying  aloud, 
and  wringing  her  hands  at  the  fire-place.  Mrs.  Leahy, 
the  midwife,  was  standing  near  the  bed-side,  wih  a 
troubled  and  uneasy  countenance,  evidently  as  much 
concerned  for  the  probable  injury  to  her  own  reputa- 
tion as  for  the  affliction  of  the  family.  Kyrle  passed 
them  both,  and  drew  back  the  curtain  of  the  bed.  His 
mother  was  lying  back  quite  dead,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  languid  pain  uijon  her  features. 

"I  never  saw  a  case  o'  the  kind  in  my  life,"  muttered 
Mrs.  Leahy.  "I  have  attended  hundreds  in  my  time, 
an'  I  never  saw  the  like.  She  was  sitting  up  in  her 
bed,  sir,  as  well  as  I'd  wish  to  see  her,  an'  I  just  stepped 
to  the  fire  to  warm  a  little  gruel,  when  I  heard  Mrs. 
O'Connell  calling  me;  I  ran  to  the  bed,  an'  sure  there 
I  found  her  dying!  She  just  gave  one  moan,  and  'twas 
all  over.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  All  the  skill 
in  the  world  wouldn't  be  any  good  in  such  a  business." 

Kyrle  Daly  felt  no  inclination  to  dispute  the  point 
with  her.  A  heavy,  dizzy  sensation  was  in  his  brain, 
which  made  his  actions  and  his  manners  resemble  those 
of  a  person  who  walks  in  his  sleep.  He  knelt  down  to 
pray,  but  a  feeling  like  lethargy  disqualified  him  for 
any  exercise  of  devotion.  He  rose  again,  and  walked 
listlessly  into  the  hall. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Mr.  Daly  appeared  at 
the  parlor  door,  followed  by  his  aged  sister,  who  was 
still  in  tears.  The  old  man  glanced  at  his  children,  and 
waved  his  hands  before  him.  "Take  them  from  ray 
sight,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "let  the  orphans  be  re- 
moved; go  now,  my  childi-en,  we  never  shall  be  happy 
here  again." 

"Chai-les,  my  dear  Charles!"  said  his  sister,  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  remonstrance,  while  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"Well,  Mary,  I  will  do  whatever  you  like.  Heaven 
knows  I  am  not  fit  to  direct  myself,  now.  Ha!  Kyrle, 
are  you  returned?  I  remember  I  wrote  you  word  to 
come  home  to  conclude  the  Christmas  with  us.  I  did 
not  think  you  would  have  so  mournful  a  home  to  come 
to.     When  did  you  come?" 

"You  forget,  Charles,  that  you  saw  Kyrle  awhile 
ago,"  said  Mrs.  O'Connell. 

"Did  I?  1  had  forgotten  it,"  returned  Mr.  Daly,  toss- 
ing his  head.  He  extended  his  hand  to  Kyrle,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Kyrle  could  not  do  so.  He  passed  his 
father  and  aunt,  and  entered  the  parlor  which  was 
now  deserted.  He  sat  down  at  a  small  table  before  the 
window,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow,  looked  out  ui)on  the 
face  of  (he  river.  The  wintry  tide  was  flowing  against 
a  sharp  and  darkening  gale,  and  a  number  of  boats, 
with  close-reefed  sails  and  black  hulls,  heeling  to  the 
hlast,  were  beating  through  the  yellow  waves;  the  sky  ^ 
was  low  and  dingy;  the  hills  of  Cratloe  rose  on  the 
other  side  in  all  their  bleak  and  bari'en  wildness  of 
attire.  A  harsh  wind  stirred  the  dry  and  leafless  wood- 
bines that  covered  the  front  of  the  cottage,  and  every 
object  in  the  landscape  seemed  to  wear  a  character  of 
dreariness  and  discomfort. 

Here  he  remained  for  several  hours  in  the  same  dry 
and  stolid  mood  of  reflection.     Not  a  single  tear,  not  a 
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single  sound  of  sorrow,  was  added  by  him  to  the  gen- 
eral clamor  of  the  household.  He  never  before  had 
been  tried  by  an  occasion  of  this  nature,  and  his  present 
apathy  filled  him  with  alarm  and  astonishment.  He 
listened  to  the  wailingsof  the  women  and  children,  and 
he  looked  on  the  moi.stened  faces  of  those  who  hurried 
past  his  chair  from  time  to  time,  until  he  began  to  accuse 
himself  of  want  of  feeling  and  affection. 

While  he  sat  thus  silent,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Lowry  Looby  thrust  in  his  head  to  inform  him  that  the 
family  were  assembled  to  say  a  litany  in  the  other 
room.  Kyrle  rose,  and  proceeded  thither  without  re- 
ply or  question,  while  Lowry,  oppressed  with  grief, 
made  his  retreat  into  the  kitchen.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  nurse,  wlio  asked  him  for  some  half-pence,  that  she 
miglit  lay  them,  according  to  custom,  on  the  lips  and 
eyes  of  the  cor])se. 

"I  didn't  like,"  she  said,  "to  be  tazing  any  o' the 
family  about  it,  an'  they  in  throuble." 

"Surely,  surely,"  said  Lowry,  while  be  searched  his 
pockets  for  tlie  coin.  "Ah,  nurse!  so  that's  the  way  ye 
let  her  go  between  ye!  Oh,  asthora,  Mrs.  Daly!  au'  "tis 
I  that  lost  the  good  misthress  in  you  this  day!  Soft 
and  pleasant  be  your  bed  in  Heaven  this  night!  An'  so 
it  will.  You  never  refused  to  feed  the  hungry  here, 
an'  God  won't  refuse  to  feed  you  where  you  are  gone. 
You  never  turned  the  poor  out  o'  your  house  in  this 
world,  an'  God  won't  turn  you  out  of  his  house  in  the 
other.  Soft  and  pleasant  be  your  bed  in  Heaven  this 
night,  Mrs.  Daly.  Winny,  eroo,  wasn't  it  you  was  tell- 
ing me  that  the  misthress's  three  first  children  died  at 
nurse?" 

Old  "\Yiuuy  was  sitting  by  the  firside,  dandling  the 
now  forgotten  little  infant  in  her  arms,  and  lulling  it 
with  an  ancient  ditty,  of  which  the  following  beautiful 
fragment  formed  the  burthen:  — 

"  Gilli  beg  le  m'  onum  thu 
Gilli  beg  le  in'  chrecl 
Coth  yani  me  von  gilli  beg, 
'N  hear  ve  thu  more  a  crtena."* 

"They  did,"  she  said,  in  answer  toLowry's  question: 
"all  before  Master  North-aist  went  oti'  so  fast  as  they 
wor  wained." 

"See  that!"  said  Lowry.  "She  cried  a  pottle  for 
every  one  o'them.  Au'  see  bow  it  is  now — she  has 
them  three  little  angels  waitiu'  to  recaive  her  at  the 
gate  of  Heaven  this  day.  Here  is  the  money,  nurse, 
an'  I  wish  every  coin  of  it  was  goobl  for  the  use  you're 
going  to  make  of  it. " 

The  nurse  left  the  kitchen,  and  Lowry  took  his  seat 
upon  the  settle-beil,  where  lie  remained  for  some  time, 
looking  downwards  and  striking  the  end  of  his  walk- 
iugstick  against  the  lloor,  gently  and  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  crying  of  the  child  disturbed  his  medita- 
tions, and  he  frequently  lifted  his  head,  and  stared  with 
a  look  of  stern  remonstrance  at  the  unconscious  inno- 
cent. 

"The  Lord  forgive  you,  you  Utile  disciple  !"  said 

*  '  My  sours  little  darling  yon  are! 
My  heart's  tittle  darling! 
What  will  1  do  without  my  little  darling 
When  you're  grown  up  and  old?" 


Lowry,  "  'tis  little  you  know  what  harm  you  done  this 
day  !  Do  all  you  can — grow  uj)  as  fine  as  a  queen,  an' 
talk  like  an  angel — 'twill  set  you  to  fill  up  the  place  o' 
the  woman  you  took  away  from  vrs  this  day.  Howl 
your  tongue,  again  I  tell  you,  'tis  we  that  have  raison 
to  cry,  'an'  not  you." 

The  news  of  this  unexpected  visitation  became 
diffused  throughout  the  country  with  a  speed  resem- 
bling that  of  sound  itself.  Friend  after  friend  dropped 
in  as  evening  fell,  and  the  little  parlor  was  crowded 
before  midnight.  It  was  a  dreadful  night  without, 
the  same  (it  will  be  remembered),  on  which  Eily 
O'Connor  left  the  cottage  in  the  Gap.  The  thunder 
clattered  close  over  head,  the  rain  fell  down  in  torrents 
and  the  reflection  of  the  frequent  lightning-flashes 
danced  upon  the  glasses  and  bowl,  around  which  the 
company  were  seated  in  the  parlor.  It  was  yet  too 
soon  for  the  report  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
real  friends  of  the  family,  whose  condolence  might 
have  been  more  efficacious  than  that  of  the  humbler 
crowd  of  distant  relatives  and  dependents  who  were 
now  assembled  in  the  house  of  mourning.  Kyrle  con- 
sidei'ed  this,  and  yet  he  could  not  avoid  a  certain  dreary 
and  desolate  feeling,  as  he  looked  round  ujion  the 
throng  of  persons  by  whom  their  hearth  was  girded. 
But  though  he  could  not  receive  from  them  the  delicate 
condolence  which  his  equals  might  have  afforded,  their 
sym])athy  was  not  less  cordial  and  sincere. 

The  night  passed  away  in  silence  and  watching  A 
few  conversed  in  low  wliisi^ers,  and  some  iiressed  each 
other,  by  signs,  to  drink;  but  this  courtesj'  was  for  the 
most  part  declined  by  a  gathering  of  the  brows  and  a 
shake  of  the  head.  The  gray  and  wintry  morning  found 
the  dwelling  thronged  with  pale,  unwashed,  and  length- 
ened faces.  Some  strayed  out  on  the  little  lawn,  to 
breathe  the  river  air.  Others  thronged  the  room  of 
death,  where  an  early  mass  was  celebratetl  for  the  soul 
of  the  departed.  At  intervals  a  solitary  cry  of  pain  and 
grief  was  heard  to  break  from  some  individual  of  the 
crowd,  but  it  was  at  once  repressed  by  the  guests,  with 
low  sounds  of  anger  and  surprise.  The  family  were 
silent  in  their  woe,  and  it  was  thought  daring  iu  a 
stranger  to  usurp  their  prerogative  of  sorrow. 

The  arrivals  were  more  frequent  in  the  course  of  the 
second  evening,  and  a  number  of  gigs,  curi'icles,  and 
outside  jaunting-cars  were  laid  by  in  the  yard.  No 
circumstance  could  more  fully  demonstrate  the  estima- 
tion in  which  this  family  were  held,  than  the  demeanor 
of  the  guests  as  they,  entered  the  house.  Instead  of  the 
accustomed  ceremonials  which  friends  use  at  meeting, 
they  recognized  each  other  in  silence  and  with  reserve, 
as  in  a  house  of  worship.  Sometimes  a  lifting  of  the 
eyelid  and  a  slight  elevation  of  tlie  haiul  expressed 
their  dismay  and  their  astonishment;  and  if  they  did 
exchange  a  whisper,  it  was  only  to  give  expression  to 
the  same  feeling.  "It  was  a  dreadful  loss!  Poor  man! 
What  will  become  of  the  children?" 

About  niglitfall  on  the  second  evening,  Kyrle  was 
standing  at  the  window  of  the  room  in  wliich  the  corpse 
was  laid  out.  The  old  nurse  was  lighting  the  candles 
i  that  were  to  burn  on  either  side  of  the  death-bed.    Tlie 
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white  curtaius  were  festooned  with  artificial  roses,  and 
a  few  were  scattered  upon  the  connterpaue!  Kyrle  was 
leaning  with  his  arm  against  the  window-sash,  and 
looking  out  upon  tbe  river,  when  Mrs.  0"Connell  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  shoixlder. 

"Kyrle,"  said  she,  "I  wish  you  would  speak  to  your 
father,  and  make  him  go  to  bed  to-night.  It  would  he 
a  great  deal  too  much  for  him  to  go  without  rest  the 
two  nights  successively. " 

"I  have  already  spoken  to  him,  aunt,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised me  that  he  will  retire  early  to  his  room.  We 
ought  to  he  all  obliged  to  you,  aunt,  for  your  attention ; 
it  is  in  conjunctures  like  this  that  we  discover  our  real 
friends.  I  am  only  afraid  that  you  will  suffer  from 
your  exertions.  Could  you  not  find  somebody  to  at- 
tend to  the  company  to-night,  while  you  are  taking  a 
little  rest?  " 

"Oh!  I  am  an  old  nurse-tender,"  said  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nell.  "I  am  accustomed  to  sit  uji.  Do  not  think  of 
me,  Kyrle. " 

She  left  the  room,  and  Kyrle  resumed  his  meditative 
posture.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  shed  a  single 
tear,  and  the  nurse  was  watching  him,  from  time  to 
time,  with  an  anxious  and  uneasy  eye.  As  he  remained 
looking  out,  an  old  man,  dressed  in  dark  frieze,  and 
with  a  stooping  gait,  apiieared  upon  the  little  avenue. 
The  eye  of  Kyrle  rested  on  his  figure,  as  he  walked 
slowly  forward,  assisting  his  aged  limbs  with  a  season- 
ed blacktorn  stick.  He  figured,  involuntarily,  to  his 
own  mind,  the  picture  of  this  i)oor  old  fellow 
in  his  cottage,  taking  his  hat  and  stick,  and 
telling  his  family  that  he  would  "  step  over  to 
Mrs.  Daly's  wake."  To  Mrs.  Daly's  wake!  His  mother, 
with  whom  he  had  dined  on  the  Cbristmas  Day  just 
past,  in  perfect  health  and  security!  The  incident  was 
slight,  but  it  struck  the  spring  of  nature  in  his  lieart. 
He  turned  from  the  window,  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
extended  his  arms,  let  his  liea<l  hang  back,  and  burst 
at  once  into  a  loud  and  liysterical  passion  of  grief. 

i  iistantly  the  room  was  thronged  witli  anxious  figures. 
AH  gathered  around  his  chair  with  expressions  of  com- 
passion and  condolence. 

"Come  out — come  out  iuto  the  air,  Masther  Kyrle," 
said  the  nurse,  while  slie  added  her  tears  to  his. 
"Don't,  a'ra  gal.  Don't  now,  asthora  ma  chree.  Oh! 
then,  'tis  little  wondher  you  should  feel  your  loss." 

"Kyrle,"  said  Mrs.  O'Connell,  in  a  voice  nearly  as 
convulsive  as  his  whomslie  .sought  to  comfort,  "remem- 
ber your  father,  Kyrle;  don't  disturb  liim." 

"Let  mo  alone — oh,  let  me  alone,  aunt  Mary,"  re- 
turned the  young  man,  waving  his  hands,  and  turning 
away  his  head,  in  deep  suflering.  "I  tell  you  I  .shall 
die  if  you  prevent  me."  And  lie  abandoned  himself 
once  more  to  a  culvulsive  fit  of  wee])ing. 

"Let  him  .alone,  as  he  says,"  whimpered  ohl  AVinny. 
"I'm  sure  I  tliought  it  wasn't  natural  he  should  ket-j) 
it  on  his  heart  .so  long.  It  will  do  liim  good.  Oh,  vo, 
vo!  it  is  a  frightful  thing  to  hear  a  man  crying." 

Suddenly  Mr.  Daly  apjieared  amid  tlie  group.  He 
walked  uj)  to  Kyrle's  chair,  and  took  liim  by  the  arm. 
The   latter  checked   his  feeling  on   tlio   instant,  and 


arose  with  a  calm  and  ready  obedience.  As  they 
passed  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  father  and  son 
paused,  as  if  by  a  consent  of  intelligence.  They 
exchanged  one  silent  glance,  and  then  flinging  them- 
selves each  on  the  other's  neck,  they  wept  long, 
loudly,  and  convulsively  together.  There  was  no 
one  now  to  interfere.  No  one  dared  at  this  moment 
to  assume  the  ofBce  of  comforter,  and  every  indivi- 
dual acted  the  iiart  of  a  principal  in  the  affliction.  The 
general  wail  of  sorrow  which  issued  from  the  room  was 
once  more  echoed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  dwelling, 
and  the  winds  bore  it  to  the  ear  of  Hardress  Cregan,  as 
he  approached  the  avenue. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

HOW  HAKDKESS  MET  A  FRIEND  OF  EILY'S  AT  THE  WAKE. 

He  entered  the  house  with  that  species  of  vulgar 
resolution  which  a  person  feels  who  is  conscious  of  de- 
serving a  repulse,  and  determined  to  outface  it  ;  but  his 
bravery  was  wholly  needless.  Poor  Kyrle  was  busy 
now  with  other  thougiits  than  those  of  Cregan's 
treachery. 

He  was  shown  into  the  parlor,  in  which  the  gentle- 
men were  seated  round  the  fire,  and  listening  to  the 
mournful  clamor  which  yet  had  hardly  subsided  in  the 
distant  room.  The  table  was  covered  with  tlecantersof 
wine,  bowls  of  whisky-punch,  and  long  glasses.  A  large 
turf  fire  blazed  in  the  grate,  and  Lowry  Loobj-  was  just 
occupied  in  idacing  on  the  table  a  pair  of  plated  can- 
dlesticks almost  as  long  as  himself.  Mr.  Barnaby  Cre- 
gan, Mr.  Connolly,  Doctor  Leake,  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  were  seated  at  one  side  of  the  fire.  On  the 
other  stood  a  vacant  chair,  from  which  Mr.  Daly  had 
been  summonetl  a  few  minutes  before  by  the  voice  of 
his  .son  in  suffering.  A  little  fai'tlier  back,  on  a  row  of 
chairs  which  was  plac^ed  along  tlie  wall,  the  children 
i  were  seated — some  of  them  with  countenances  touch- 
ingiy  dejected,  and  a  few  of  the  very  youngest  aii])ear- 
ing  still  more  touchingly  unconscious  of  tlieir  misfor- 
tune. The  remainder  of  the  circle  (whicli,  though 
widened  to  the  utmost  limit,  comi)leiely  filled  the  room) 
consisted  of  the  more  fortuneless  connections  of  the 
family,  their  tradesmen  and  some  of  the  more  comfort- 
able class  of  tenants.  One  or  two  persons  took  ui>on 
themselves  the  office  of  attending  to  the  company, 
supplying  them  with  liquor,  and  manufacturing  punch, 
according  as  the  fountain  was  exiiausted. 

When  Hardress  appeared  at  the  door,  his  eye  met 
that  of  Connolly,  who  beckoned  to  him  in  silence,  and 
made  room  for  liim  upon  his  own  chair.  He  took  liis 
place,  and  looked  round  for  some  members  of  the  family. 
It  was,  i)erhaps,  rather  to  liis  relief  than  disappoint- 
ment, that  he  could  not  discern  Kyrle  Daly  or  his  father 
among  tlie  comi)any. 

Shortly  aftf'iwards  two  or  three  clergymen  made  tlieir 
appearance,  and  were  with  difiiculty  accoiiiniodated 
with  jilaces.  'While  Hardress  was  occu])ied  in  perusing 
tiie  countenances  of  these  last,  he  felt  his  arm  grasjjed, 
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aud  turning  round,  received  a  nod  of  recognition,  and 
a  handshake  (such  as  was  then  in  fashion)  from  Dr. 
Leake. 

"A  dreadful  occasion  this,  doctor,'"  whispered  Hard- 
ress. 

The  doctor  shut  his  eyes,  knit  his  brows,  thrust  out 
his  lips,  and  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  deep  reproof. 
Laying  his  hand  familiarly  on  Hardress's  knee,  and 
looking  fixedly  in  his  face,  said : — 

"My  dear  Cregan,  'tis  a  warning — 'tis  a  warning  to 
the  Avhole  country.  This  is  what  comes  of  employing 
unscientific  persons." 

Some  whispering  conversation  now  proceeded  amongst 
the  guests,  which,  however,  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  a])pearance  of  Kyrle  Daly  at  the  parlor-door. 
He  walked  across  the  room  with  that  port  of  mournful 
ease  and  dignity  which  men  are  apt  to  exhibit  under 
any  deep  emotion,  and  took  possession  of  the  vacant 
cliair  before  alluded  to.  Not  forgetful  in  his  affliction 
of  the  courtesy  of  a  host,  he  looked  around  to  see  what 
new  faces  had  entered  during  his  absence.  He  recog- 
nized the  clergymen,  and  addressed  them  with  a  calm, 
yet  cordial  politeness. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  smiling  courteously,  yet  sadly,  as 
he  looked  upon  the  circle;  "1  hope  the  gentlemen  will 
excuse  my  father  for  his  absence.  He  was  anxious  to 
return,  but  I  prevented  him.  I  thought  a  second 
night's  watching  would  have  been  too  severe  a  trial  of 
his  strength." 

A  general  murmur  of  assent  followed  this  appeal,  and 
the  speaker,  resting  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  was 
silent  for  an  instant. 

"I  wish  you  would  follow  his  example,  Kyrle,"  said 
Mr.  Cregan.  "I  am  sure  we  can  all  take  care  of  our- 
selves, and  you  must  want  rest." 

"It  is  madness,"  said  Connolly,  "for  tlie  living  to 
injure  their  health,  when  it  can  be  of  no  possible  use." 

"Pray,  do  not  speak  of  it,"  said  Kyrle;  "if  I  felt  in 
the  least  degree  fatigued,  1  should  not  hesitate. 
Lowry,"  be  added,  calling  to  his  servant,  who  started 
and  turned  round  on  his  heel,  with  a  curious  eagerness 
that  would  at  any  other  time  have  been  comic  in  its 
eft'eet — "Lowry,  will  you  tell  Mrs.  O'Connell  to  send 
in  some  tea?  Some  of  the  gentlemen  may  wish  to  take 
it." 

Lowry  disappeared,  and  Kyrle  relapsed  into  bis 
attitude  of  motionless  dejection.  A  long  silence  ensired, 
the  guests  conversing  only  by  secret  whispers,  signs 
and  gestures,  and  significant  contortions  of  the  face. 
It  was  once  more  broken  by  Kyrle,  who,  looking  at  Mr. 
Cregan,  said,  in  a  restrained  and  steady  voice:  "Has 
Hardress  returned  from  Killarney  yet,  Mr.  Cregan?" 

Hardress  felt  his  blood  rush  tlirough  his  veins,  like 
that  of  a  convict,  when  he  hears  from  the  bench  those 
fearful  words:  "Bring  him  up  for  judgment!"  He 
made  a  slight  motion  in  his  chair,  while  his  father 
answered  the  question  of  Kyrle. 

"Hardress  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Cregan ;  "he  came  while 
you  were  out." 

"Here!  is  he?  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself," 
said  Kyrle,  rising  slowly  from  his  chair,  and  meeting 


his    old    friend    half-way    with     an    extended    hand. 

They  looked  to  the  eye  of  the  guests,  pale,  cold  and 
passionless,  like  two  animated  corpses.  "But  Hard- 
ress," continued  Kyrle,  with  a  ghastly  lip,  "will  excuse 
me,  I  hope.     Did  you  leave  Mrs.  Cregan  well  ?" 

"Quite  well,"  muttered  Hardress,  with  a  confused 
bow. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  returned  Kyrle,  in  the  same  tone 
of  calm,  dignified,  and  yet  mournful  politeness.  "You 
are  fortunate,  Hardress,  in  that.  If  I  had  met  you  yes- 
terday, I  would  have  answered  a  similar  question  with 
the  same  confidence.     And  see  how  short — " 

A  sudden  passion  choked  his  utterance,  he  turned 
aside,  and  both  the  young  men  resumed  their  seats  in 
silence. 

There  was  something  to  Hardress  infinitely  humiliat- 
ing in  this  brief  interview.  The  manner  of  Kyrle  Daly, 
as  it  regarded  him,was  merely  indifferent.  It  was  not  cor 
dial,  for  then  it  must  necessarily  have  been  hypocritical, 
but  neither  could  he  discern  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
resentful  feeling.  He  saw  that  Kyrle  Daly  was  perfect- 
ly aware  of  his  treason  ;  he  saw  that  his  esteem  and 
friendship  were  utterly  extinct ;  and  he  saw,  likewise, 
that  he  had  formed  the  resolution  of  never  exchanging 
witli  him  a  word  of  explanation  or  reproach,  and  of 
treating  him  in  future  as  an  indifl'erent  acquaintance, 
who  coubl  not  be  esteemed,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 
This  calm  avoidance  was  the  stroke  that  cut  Mm  to  the 
quick. 

Lowry  now  entered  with  tea,  and  a  slight  movement 
took  place  among  the  guests.  Many  left  their  places, 
and  order  being  restored,  Hardiness  found  himself  placed 
between  two  strangers,  of  a  i-ank  more  humble  than  his 
own.  He  continued  to  sip  his  tea  for  some  time  in  sil- 
ence, when  a  slight  touch  on  his  arm  made  him  turn 
round.  He  beheld  on  his  right  an  old  man  dressed  in 
dark  frieze,  with  both  hands  crossed  on  the  head  of  his 
walking-stick,  his  chin  resting  upon  them,  and  his  eye 
fixed  upon  Hardress,  with  an  air  of  settled  melancholy. 
!  It  was  the  same  old  man  whose  appearance  on  the 
avenue  had  produced  so  deep  an  effect  on  Kyrle  Daly — 
Mihil  O'Connor  the  rope  maker. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  gently;  "but  I  think 
I  have  seen  your  face  somewhere  before  now.  Did  you 
ever  spend  an  evening  at  Garry owen?" 

If,  as  he  turned  on  his  chair,  the  eye  of  Hardress  had 
encountered  that  of  the  corpse,  which  now  lay  shrouded 
and  cofflned  in  the  other  room,  he  could  not  have  ex- 
l)erienced  a  more  sudden  revulsion  of  fright.  He  did 
not  answer  the  question  of  the  old  man  (his  father-in- 
law!  the  plundered  parent!),  but  remained  staring  aud 
gaping  on  him  in  silence.  Old  Mihil  imagined  that  he 
was  at  a  loss,  and  laboring  to  bestir  his  memory.  "Don't 
you  remember,  sir,"  he  added,  "on  a  Patrick's  Eve, 
saving  an  old  man  and  a  girl  from  a  parcel  o'  the  boys 
in  Mungret  street?" 

"I  do,"  answered  Hardress  in  a  low  and  hoarse  voice. 

"I  thought  I  remembered  the  face  and  the  make," 
retuined  Mihil.  "Well,  sir,  I'm  that  same  old  man, 
and  many's  the  time,  since  that  night,  that  I  wished 
^if  it  was  Heaven's  will)  that  both  she  and  I  had  died 
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that  night  upon  the  spot  together.  I  wished  thut  when 
you  seen  its  that  time  you  passed  us  by  aud  never  riz 
a  hand  to  save  iis— always  if  it  was  Heaven's  will,  for 
I'm  submissive;  the  will  of  Heaven  he  done,  for  I'm  a 
great  sinner,  and  I  deserved  great  punishment,  and 
great  punishment  I  got;  great  i>unishmeut  that's  laid 
on  my  old  heart  this  night!" 

"I  pity  you,"  muttered  Hardress,  involuntarily.  "I 
pity  you,  although  j'ou  may  not  think  it." 

"For  what?"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  still  in  a  whisper, 
elevating  his  person,  and  planting  his  stick  upright 
upon  the  floor.  "For  what  would  you  i)ity  me?  You 
know  nothing  about  me,  man,  that  you'd  pity  me  for.  If 
I  was  to  tell  you  my  story,  you'd  jiity  me,  I  know;  for 
there  isn't  that  man  living,  with  a  heart  in  his  breast,  that 
wouldn't  feel  it.  But  I  won't  tell  it  to  you,  sir.  I'm  tired 
of  telling  it,  that's  what  I  am.  I"m  tired  of  talking  of 
it,  an'  thinking  of  it,  an'  dreaming  of  it,  an'  I  wisht  I 
was  in  my  grave,  to  be  done  with  it  for  ever  for  a  story 
— always,  always,"  he  added,  lifting  his  eyes  in  devout 
fear — "always,  if  it  was  Heaven's  will.  Heaven  forgi' 
me  !  I  say  what  I  oughtn't  to  say,  sometimes  thinking 
of  it." 

"I  understand,"  muttered  Hardress  incoherently. 
The  old  man  did  not  hear  him. 

"An'  still,  for  all,"  Mihil  added,  after  a  pause,  "as  I 
spoke  of  it  at  all,  I'  11  tell  you  something  of  it.  That 
girl  you  saw  that  night  with  me — she  was  a  beautiful 
little  girl,  sir,  wasn't  she  ?" 

"Do  you  think  so?"  Hardress  murmured,  still  with 
out  knowing  what  he  said. 

"Do  /  think  so  ?"  echoed  the  father  with  a  grim  smile 
"It's  little  matter  what  her  father  thought.  Tlie  world 
knew  her  for  a  beauty,  but  what  was  the  good  of  it? 
She  left  me  there;  afther  that  night,  an'  went  off  with 
a  stranger. " 

Hardress  again  said  something,  but  it  resembled  only 
the  delirious  murinurs  of  a  person  on  the  rack. 

"Oh,  vo,  Eily  !  that  night,  that  woeful  night !"  con- 
tinued the  old  man.  "I'm  asliamed  o'  myself,  to  be  al- 
ways this  way,  like  an  ould  woman,  mf)aning  and  ocho- 
ning  among  the  neighbours;  like  an  ould  goose,  that 
would  be  cackling  afther  the  flock,  or  a  fool  of  a  little 
bird,  whistling  upon  a  bough  of  a  summer  evening, 
afther  the  nest  is  robbed." 

"How  close  tliis  room  is!"  said  Hardress;  "the  heat 
is  suffocating." 

"I  thought  at  first,"  continued  Mihil,  "that  it  is  dead 
site  was,  but  a  letther  come  to  a  neigiibour  o'mino 
to  let  me  know  that  she  was  alive  and  hearty.  I 
know  how  it  was.  Some  villyan  that  enticed  her  off.  I 
sent  the  neigiibour  westwai'ds  to  look  afther  her, 
an'  I  thought  Iie'd  be  back  to-day,  but  lie  isn't.  I  tould 
him  to  call  at  my  brother's,  the  priest's,  in  Castle 
Island.  Sure,  he  writes  me  word,  he  seen  her  himself 
of  a  Christmas  Day  last,  an'  tliat  slie  tould  him  she  was 
married,  and  coming  home  shortly.  Ayeli,  I'm  afraid 
the  villyan  decaived  her,  an'  tliat  she  is  not  rightly 
married;  for  I  made  it  my  business  to  in(|uiro  of  every 
priest  in  town  and  counthry,  an'  none  of  'em  could  tell 
me  a  word  about  it.     She  decaived  me,  an'  I'm  afeered 


he's  decaviu'  her.  There  let  himi  there  let  him!  But 
there's  a  throne  in  Heaven,  and  there's  One  upon  it, 
an'  that  man,  an'  my  daughter,  an'  I  will  stand  together 
before  that  throne  one  day!" 

"Let  me  go!"  cried  Hardress  aloud,  and  breaking 
from  the  circle  with  violence.  "Let  me  go!  let  me  go! 
— can  any  one  bear  this?" 

Such  an  incident,  amid  the  general  silence,  and  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  degree 
of  consternation  amongst  the  company.  Kyrle  looked 
up  with  an  expression  of  strong  feeling.  "What's  the 
matter?"  "What  has  happened?"  was  asked  by  several 
voices.  "It  is  highly  indecorous."  "It  is  very  unfeel- 
ing," was  added  by  many  more. 

Hardress  stayed  not  to  hear  their  observations,  but 
struggled  through  the  astonished  crowd,  and  reached 
the  door.  Kyrle,  after  looking  in  vain  for  an  explana- 
tion, once  more  leaned  down  with  his  forehead  on  his 
hand,  and  remained  silent. 

"He's  a  good  young  gentleman,"  said  Mihil  O'Connor, 
looking  after  Hardress  and  addressing  those  who  sat 
around  him.  "I  was  telling  him  the  story  of  my 
daughter.  He's  a  good  young  gentleman— he  has  great 
nature." 

The  unfortunate  Hardress  in  the  meantime  strayed 
onward  through  the  hall  of  the  cottage,  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  man  who  has  just  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
justice.  He  entered  another  room  appropriated  to  the 
female  guests,  where  Mrs.  O'Connell  presided  at  the 
tea-table.  The  gradation  of  ranks  in  this  apartment 
was  similar  to  that  in  the  other,  but  the  company  were 
not  quite  so  scrupulous  in  the  maintenance  of  silence. 
A  general  and  very  audible  whispering  conversation 
was  carried  on,  in  which  a  few  young  gentlemen,  who 
were  sprinkled  among  the  ladies,  took  no  inactive  part. 
A  hush,  of  some  moment's  duration,  took  place  on  the 
entrance  of  Hardress,  and  a  hundred  curious  eyes  were 
turned  on  his  flgure.  His  extreme  paleness,  the  wild. 
ness  of  his  eyes,  and  the  ghastly  attempt  at  courtesy 
which  he  made  as  he  entered,  occasioned  a  degree  of 
general  surprise.  He  i)assed  on,  and  took  his  seat  by 
the  side  of  Mrs.  0"Connell,  who,  like  Mihil,  jilaced  his 
agitation  to  the  account  of  sympathy,  and  entered  him 
at  once  upon  her  list  of  favorites. 

A  num'oer  of  young  ladies  were  seated  on  the  right 
of  this  good  lady,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  long 
table,  round  whicli  were  placed  a  numbor  of  females  of 
an  humbler  rank,  dressed  out  in  all  their  tinery,  and 
doing  lioiu)r,to  Mrs.  OConneU's  tea  and  coflee.  One  or 
two  young  gentlemen  were  waiting  on  the  small  circle 
of  ladies,  who  sat  apart  near  the  tire,  with  tea,  cakes, 
toast,  &c.  The  younger  of  tlie  two,  a  handsome  lad,  of 
a  cultivated  figure,  seemed  wholly  occupied  in  showing 
off  his  grace  and  gallantry.  The  other,  a  grave  wag, 
strove  to  amuse  the  ladies  by  paying  a  mock  ceremon; 
ous  attention  to  the  tradesmen's  wives  and  daughters 
at  the  other  side  of  the  tire,  and  to  amuse  himself  by 
l)rovoking  tlie  ladies  to  laugh. 

Uevolutions  in  private,  as  in  i>ul)liclife,  arc  occasions 
which  call  into  action  the  noblest  and  meanest  princi- 
ples of  our  nature — the  extremes  of  generosity  and  of 
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selfishness.  As  Lowry  Lobby  took  away  the  tea-ser- 
vice, he  encountered,  in  the  hall  and  kitchen,  a  few 
sullen  and  discontented  faces.  Some  complained  that 
they  had  not  experienced  the  slightest  attention  since 
their  arrival,  and  others  declared,  they  had  not  got  "as 
much  as  one  cup  o'tay." 

"Why  then,  mend  ye  !"  said  Lowry,  "why  didn't  ye 
call  for  it?'  Do  you  think  people  that's  in  trouble  that 
way,  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  be  thinkin'  o'  ye  an' 
o'  yer  aitin'  an'  drinkin'  ?  What  talk  it  is  !  There's 
people  in  this  world,  I  b'lieve,  that  thinks  more  o'  their 
own  little  finger  than  o'  the  lives  au'  fortunes  o'  all  the 
rest. " 

So  saying,  he  took  a  chair  before  the  large  kitchen 
fire,  which,  like  those  in  the  two  other  apartments,  was 
surrounded  by  a  class  of  watchers.  On  a  wooden  form 
on  one  side,  were  seated  the  female  servants  of  the 
house,  and  opposite  to  them  the  hearse-driver,  the 
mutes,  the  drivers  of  two  or  three  hack-  carriages,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen's  servants.  The  table  was 
covered  with  bread,  mugs  of  punch,  and  Cork  porter. 
A  few,  exhausted  by  the  preceding  night's  watching 
and  overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  were  lying 
asleep  in  various  postures,  on  the  settle-bed  at  the  far- 
ther end 

"'Twill  be  a  good  funeral,"  said  the  hearse-driver,  lay- 
ing aside  the  mug  of  porter,  from  which  he  liatl  just 
taken  a  refreshing  draught. 

"If  it  isn't,  it  ouglit  to  be,"  said  Lowry  ;  "they're 
people,  sir,  that  are  well  known  in  the  country. " 

"Surely,  surely,"  said  one  of  the  hack-coachmen, 
taking  a  pipe  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  "an'  well 
liked,  too,  by  all  accounts." 

A  moan  from  the  females  gave  a  mournful  assent  to 
this  proposition. 

"Ah,  she  was  a  queen  of  a  little  woman,"  said  Lowry. 
"Slie  was  too  good  for  tliis  world.  Oh,  vo  !  where's  the 
use  o'  talking  at  all  !  Sure'  twas  only  a  few  days  since 
I  was  saltin'  the  bacon  at  the  table  over,  an'  she  standin' 
a  near  me,  knitting.  '  I'm  afraid,  Lowry,'  says  she,  '  we 
Avon't  find  that  bacon  enough  ;  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get 
another  o'  them  pigs  killed.'  Little  she  thought  that 
time  that  they'd  outlast  herself.  She  never  lived  to  see 
'em  in  pickle !" 

A  pause  of  deep  affliction  followed  this  speech,  which 
was  once  more  broken  by  the  hearse-driver. 

"The  grandest  funeral,"  said  he,  "that  ever  I  see  in 
my  life  was  that  of  the  jMarquisof  Watherford,  fatherto 
the  i)resent  man.  It  was  a  sighth  for  a  king.  There 
was  six  men  marching  out  before  tlie  hearse,  with  goold 
sticks  in  their  liands,  an'  as  much  black  silk  about  'em 
as  a  lady.  The  coffin  was  covered  all  over  with  black  vel- 
vet an'  goold,  an'  there  was  his  name  above  upon  the  top 
of  it,  on  a  great  goold  plate  intirely,  that  was  shining 
like  the  sun.  I  never  seen  such  a  sighth  before  nor 
since.  There  was  forty-six  carriages  after  the  hearse, 
an' every  one  of  'em  belonj 

man  at  the  laste.  It  flogged  all  the  shows  I  ever  see 
since  1  was  able  to  walk  the  ground." 


with  much  importance  of  look  and  gesture.  Lowry, 
who  felt  that  poor  Mrs.  Daly's  funeral  must  necessarily 
shrink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  this  mag- 
nificent description,  endeavored  to  diminish  its  effect 
upon  the  imaginations  of  the  company  by  a  few  philo- 
sophical remarks. 

"'Twas  a  great  funeral,  surely,"  he  began. 

"Great!"  exclaimed  the  hearse-driver;  "it  was  worth 
walking  to  Watherford  to  .see  it." 

"Them  that  has  money,"  added  Lowry,  "can  easily 
find  means  to  sport  it.  An'  still,  for  all,  now,  sir,  if  a 
man  was  to  look  into  the  rights  o'  the  thing,  what  was 
the  good  o'  all  that?  What  was  the  good  of  it  for  him 
that  was  in  the  hearse,  or  for  them  that  wor  afther  it? 
The  Lord  save  us,  it  isn't  what  goold  an'  silver  they 
iiad  upon  their  hearses  they'll  be  axed  where  they  are 
going;  only  what  use  they  made  of  the  goold  an'  silver 
th.at  was  given  them  in  this  world.  'Tisn't  how  many 
carriages  was  afther  'em,  but  how  many  good  actions 
went  before  'em;  nor  how  they  were  buried,  they'll 
be  axed,  but  how  they  lived.  Them  are  the  ques- 
tions, the  Lord  save  us,  that'll  be  put  to  us  all,  one 
day;  an' them  are  the  questions  that  Mrs.  Daly  could 
answer  this  night  as  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Wather- 
ford, or  any  other  lord  or  marquis  in  the  land." 

The  appeal  was  perfectly  successful:  the  pi'ocession 
of  the  marquis,  the  gold  sticks,  the  silks,  the  velvet, 
and  the  forty-six  carriages  were  forgotten;  the  hearse- 
driver  resumed  his  mug  of  porter,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  company  returned  to  ther  attitudes  of  silence 
and  dejection. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
HOW    THE    WAKE    CONCLXJDED. 

It  was  intended  that  the  funeral  should  proceed  at 
daybreak.  Towards  the  close  of  a  hurried  breakfast, 
which  the  guests  took  by  candle-light,  the  tinkling  of 
a  small  silver  bell  summoned  them  to  an  early  mass, 
which  was  being  celebrated  in  tlie  room  of  the  dead. 
As  Hardress  obeyed  its  call,  he  found  the  apartment 
already  crowded,  and  a  number  of  the  domestics  and 
other  dependents  of  the  family  kneeling  at  the  door 
and  in  the  hall.  The  low  murmur  of  the  clergyman's 
voice  was  only  interrupted  occasionally  by  a  faint 
moan,  or  a  short,  thick  sob,  heard  amid  the  crowd.  The 
density  of  the  press  around  the  door  jirevented  Hard- 
ress from  ascertaining  the  individuals  from  whom  those 
sounds  of  affliction  proceeded. 

W^hen  the  ceremony  had  concluded,  and  when  the 
room  became  less  thronged,  he  entered  and  took  his 
lilace  near  the  window.  There  was  some  whispering 
between  Mrs.  O'Connell,  his  father,  Hepton  Connolly, 
and  one  or  two  other  friends  of  the  family.  They 
to  a  lord,  or  an  estated  { were  endeavoring  to  contrive  means  for  withdraw- 
ing Kyrle  and  his  father  from  the  apartment, 
while  the  most  mournful  crisis  of  this  domestic 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  party  were  fixed  in  admiration  calamity  was  carried  on— the  removal  of  the  cofBn 
upon  the  speaker,  while  he  made  the  above  oration  i  from     the     dwelling    of    its    perished    inmate.      Mr. 
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Daly  seemed  to  have  some  suspiciou  of  an  attempt  of 
this  kind,  for  he  had  talien  his  seat  close  by  the  bed's 
head,  and  sat  erect  in  his  chair,  with  a  look  of  fixed  and 
even  gloomy  resolutio'n.  Kyrle  was  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin,  his  arms  crossed  upon  the  bed,  his 
face  buried  between  them,  and  his  whole  frame  as  mo- 
tionless as  that  of  one  in  a  deep  slumber.  The  priest 
was  iTuvesting  himself  at  the  table  near  the  window 
which  had  been  elevated  a  little,  so  as  to  serve  for  an 
altar.  The  clerk  was  at  his  side,  placing  the  chalice, 
altar-clotlis,  and  vestments,  in  a  large  ticken-bag,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  folded.  A  few  old  women  still 
remained  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  rocking  their 
persons  from  side  to  side,  and  often  striking  their 
bosoms  with  the  cross  of  the  long  rosary.  The  candles 
were  now  almost  burnt  down  and  smouldering  in  their 
sockets,  and  the  winter  dawn,  which  broke  through  the 
open  window,  was  gradually  overmastering  their  yel- 
low and  imperfect  light. 

"Kyrle,"  said  Heptou  Connolly,  in  a  whisper,  touch- 
ing the  arm  of  the  afdicted  son,  "come  with  me  into 
the  parlor  for  an  instant;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Kyrle  raised  liis  head,  and  stared  on  tiie  speaker,  like 
one  who  suddenly  wakes  from  a  long  sleep.  Connolly 
took  him  by  the  sleeve,  with  an  urgent  look,  and  led 
him  passively  out  of  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Daly  saw  the  manoeuvre,  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
notice  it.  lie  kept  the  same  rigid,  set  position,  and 
looked  straight  forwards  with  the  same  determined 
and  unwinking  glance  as  if  he  feared  the  slightest 
movement  might  unhinge  his  resolution. 

"Daly,"  said  Mr.  Cregan,  advancing  to  his  side,  "Mr. 
Neville,  the  clergyman,  wishes  to  speak  with  you  in  the 
middle  room." 

" I  will  not  leave  this!"  said  the  widower,  in  a  low, 
short,  and  mutteiing  voice,  while  his  eyes  tilled  up 
with  a  gloomy  fire,  and  his  manner  resembled  that 
of  a  tigress  who  suspects  some  invasion  of  her  young, 
but  endeavors  to  conceal  that  suspicion  until  the  first 
stroke  is  made — "I  will  not  stir  from  this,  sir,  if  you 
please." 

Mr.  Cregan  turned  away  at  once,  and  cast  a  despond- 
ing look  at  Mrs.  O'Connell.  That  lady  lowered'  her  eye- 
lids significantly,  and  glanced  at  the  door.  Mr.  Cregan 
at  once  retired,  beckoning  to  his  son  that  he  might 
follow  him. 

Mrs.  O'Connell  now  took  upon  herself  the  task  which 
had  i)roved  so  complete  a  failure  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Cregan.  She  leaned  over  her  brotiier's  chair,  laid  her 
hand  on  his,  and  said  in  an  earnest  voice: — 

"Cliarles,  will  you  come  with  me  to  the  parlor  for  one 
monuMity" 

"1  will  not,"  i-eplied  Mr.  Daly,  ia  the  same  hoarse 
tone — "i  will  not  go,  ma'am,  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  O'Connell  pressed  his  hand,  and  stoo])cd  over 
his  shoulder.  "Charles,"  she  continued,  with  increas- 
ing earnestness,  "will  you  refuse  me  this  reciuesty" 

"If  you  jtlease,"  said  the  bereaved  husband,  "1  will 
not  go — iiuleed,  ma'am,  I  won't  stir!" 

"Now  is  the  time,  Charles,  to  show  that  you  can  be 
resigned.     I  feel  for  you — indeed  I  do — but  you  must 


deny  yourself,  Eemember  your  duty  to  Heaven,  and 
to  your  children,  and  to  yourself.  Come  with  me,  my 
dear  Charles. " 

The  old  man  trembled  violently,  turned  round  on  his 
chair,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  sister. 

"Mary,"  said  he,  with  a  broken  voice,  "this  is  the  last 
half  hour  that  I  shall  ever  spend  with  Sally  in  this 
world,  and  do  not  take  me  from  her." 

"I  would  not,"  said  the  good  lady,  unable  to  restrain 
her  tears;  "I  would  not,  my  dear  Charles.  But  you 
know  her  well.  You  know  how  she  would  act  if  she 
were  in  your  place.  Act  that  way,  Charles,  and  that  is 
the  greatest  kindness  you  can  show  to  Sally  now." 

"Take  me  where  you  please,"  cried  the  old  man, 
stretching  out  his  arms,  and  bursting  into  a  fit  of  con- 
vulsive weeping.  "Oh,  Sally!"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
round,  and  stretching  his  arms  toward  the  coffin,  as  he 
reached  the  door — "Oh,  Sally!  is  this  the  way  that  we 
are  parted,  after  all?  This  day,  I  thought  your  friends 
would  have  been  visiting  j'ou  and  your  babe  in  health 
and  happiness.  They  are  come  to  visit  you,  my  darling, 
but  it  is  in  your  coffin,  not  in  your  bed,  they  find  you! 
They  are  come,  not  to  your  babe's  christening,  but  to 
your  own  funeral.  For  the  last  time  now,  good  bye, 
my  darling  Sally.  It  is  not  now  to  say  good  bye  for  an 
hour,  or  good  bye  for  a  day,  or  for  a  week — but  for  ever 
and  for  ever.  God  be  with  you,  Sally!  For  ever  and 
for  ever!  They  are  little  words,  Mary!"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  weeping  sister,  "but  there's  a  deal  of 
grief  in  them.  Well,  now,  Sally,  my  days  ai'c  done  for 
this  world.  It  is  time  for  me  now  to  think  of  a  better 
life.  I  am  satisfied.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  murmur. 
My  life  was  too  happy,  Mai'y,  and  I  was  becoming  too 
fond  of  it.  This  will  teach  me  to  despise  a  great  many 
things  that  I  valued  highly  until  yesterday,  and  to 
warn  my  children  to  despise  them  likewise.  I  believe, 
Mary,  if  everything  in  this  world  went  on  as  we  could 
wish,  it  might  tempt  us  to  forget  that  there  was  another 
before  us.  This  is  my  comfort,  and  it  must  be  my 
(lomfort  now  forever  more.  Take  me  where  you  please 
now,  Mary,  and  let  them  take  /icr,  too,  wherever  they 
desire.  Oh!  Sally,  my  poor  love,  it  is  not  to-day,  nor 
to-morrow,  nor  the  day  after,  that  1  shall  feel  your  loss; 
but  when  weeks  and  months  are  gone  by,  and  when  I 
am  sitting  all  alone  by  the  fire-side,  or  when  I 
am  talking  of  you  to  my  orphan  children.  It  is 
then,  Sally,  that  I  shall  feel  what  happened  yes- 
terday! That  is  the  time  when  I  shall  think  of 
you,  and  of  all  our  happy  days,  until  my  heart  is 
breaking  in  my  bosom!"  These  last  .■^eiitenscs  the  old 
man  sjuike  standing  erect,  with  his  hands  clenched 
and  trembling  above  his  head,  his  eyes  tilled  up  and 
fixed  on  the  cotlin,  ami  every  feature  swollen  and  (piiv- 
ering  with  strong  emotion.  As  he  concluded,  he  sank, 
exhausted  by  the  passionate  lament,  ujjon  the  shoulder 
of  his  sister. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant,  little  Sally  came  peeping 
in  at  the  door,  with  a  face  of  innocent  wonder  and  tim- 
idity. Mrs.  O'Connell,  with  the  ijuick  feeling  of  a 
woman,  took  advantage  of  the  incident  to  create  a  diver- 
sion in  the  niiiid  of  her  brother. 
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"My  dear  Charles,"  she  said,  "do  try  and  conquer 
this  dejection.  You  will  not  be  so  lonely  as  you  think. 
Look  there,  Charles;  you  have  got  a  Sally  still  to  care 
for  you. " 

The  aged  father  glanced  a  quick  eye  around  him, 
and  met  tlie  sweet  and  simple  gaze  of  the  little  innocent, 
niiturned  to  seek  his  own.  He  shook  his  sister's  hand 
forcibly,  and  said  with  vehemence: 

"Mary,  Mary!  I  thank  you!  J^rom  my  heart  I  am 
obliged  to  jou  for  this!" 

He  caught  the  little  child  to  his  breast,  devoured  it 
with  kisses  and  murmurs  of  passionate  fondness,  and 
Iiurried  with  it,  as  with  a  treasure,  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  dwelling. 

Mr.  Cregau,  in  the  meanwliile,  liad  been  engaged,  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  O'Couuell,  in  giving  out  the  gloves, 
scarfs,  and  cypresses,  in  the  room  which,  on  tlie  preced- 
ing night,  had  been  allotted  to  the  female  guests.  In 
this  matter,  too,  the  seltishness  of  some  unworthy  indi- 
viduals was  made  to  appear,  in  their  struggles  for  pre- 
cedence, and  in  their  dissatisfaction  at  being  neglected 
in  the  allotment  of  the  funeral  favors.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  stated,  that  the  number  of  tliose 
unfeeling  individuals  was  inconsiderable. 

The  last  and  keenest  trial  was  now  begun.  The  cofiQn 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  to  the  hearse, 
which  was  drawn  up  at  the  hall-door.  The  hearse- 
driver  had  taken  his  seat,  the  mourners  were  already 
in  the  carriages,  and  a  great  crowd  of  horsemen  and 
people  on  foot,  were  assembled  around  the  front  of  the 
hou.se,  along  the  avenue,  and  on  the  road.  The  female 
servants  of  the  family  were  dressed  in  scarfs  and  huge 
head-dresses  of  wliite  linen.  The  house-maid  and  \Viuny 
sat  on  the  coffin,  and  three  or  four  followed  on  an  out- 
side jaunting-car.  In  this  order  the  procession  began 
to  move;  and  the  remains  of  this  kind  mistress,  and 
aft'ectionate  wife  and  xiareut,  were  borne  away  for  ever 
from  the  mansion  which  she  had  blessed  so  many  years 
by  her  gentle  government. 

The  scene  of  desolation  which  prevailed  from  the 
time  at  which  the  coffin  was  first  taken  from  the  room, 
until  the  whole  procession  had  passed  out  of  sight,  it 
would  be  a  vain  effort  to  describe.  The  shrieks  of  the 
women  and  children  pierced  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of 
the  multitu<le.  Every  room  i)reseuted  a  picture  of 
affliction.  Female  figures  flying  to  and  fro,  with  ex- 
panded arms,  and  cries  of  heart-broken  sorrow ;  chil- 
dren weeping  and  sobbing  aloud  in  each  other's  arms; 
men  clenching  their  hands  close,  and  .stifling  the  strong 
sympathy  that  was  making  battle  for  loud  utterance  in 
their  breasts;  and  the  low  groans  of  exhausted  agony 
which  proceeded  from  the  mourning  coaches  tliat  held 
the  father,  Kyrle  Daly,  and  the  two  nearest  sons.  In 
the  midst  of  these  aflecting  sounds,  the  hearse  began 
CO  move,  and  was  followed  to  a  long  distance  on  its  way 
by  the  wild  lament  that  broke  from  the  open  doors  and 
windows  of  the  now  forsaken  dwelling. 

"Oh,  misthress!"  exclaimed  Lowry  Looby,  as  he  stood 
at  the  avenue  gate,  clapping  his  hands  and  weeping, 
while  he  gazed,  not  without  a  sentiment  of  melancholy 
pride,  on  the  long  array  which  lined  the  uneven  road. 


and  saw  the  black  hearse-plumes  becoming  indistinct 
in  the  distance,  while  the  rear  of  the  funeral  train  was 
yet  passing  him  bj- — "Oh,  misthress!  misthress!  'tis 
now  I  see  that  you  are  gone  in  a'irnest.  I  ne  ver  would 
believe  that  you  wor  lost,  until  I  saw  your  coffin  goiu' 
out  o'  the  doores  !  " 

Fiom  the  date  of  this  calamity  a  change  was  ob- 
served to  have  taken  place  in  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  this  amiable  family.  The  war  of  instant  affiic- 
tion  passed  away,  but  it  left  deep  and  percei)tible 
traces  in  the  household.  The  Dalys  became  more 
grave  and  more  religious;  their  tone  of  conversation 
of  a  deeper  turn,  and  the  manner,  even  of  the  younger 
children,  more  staid  and  thoughtful.  Their  natural 
mirth  (the  child  of  good  nature  and  conscious  inno- 
cence of  heart)  was  not  extinguished:  the  flame  lit  uj) 
again  as  time  rolled  on,  but  it  bvirned  with  a  calmer, 
fainter,  and  perhaps  a  purer  radiance.  Their  merri- 
ment was  frequent  and  cordial,  but  it  never  again  was 
boisterous.  "With  the  unhappy  father,  however,  the 
case  was  different.  He  never  rallied;  the  harmony  of 
his  existence  was  destroyed,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  those  occupations  of  rural  industry 
which  had  filled  up  a  great  i)roporti(>n  of  his.  time  from 
boyhood.  Still,  from  a  feeling  of  duty,  he  was  exact 
and  diligent  in  the  performance  of  those  obligations, 
but  he  executed  them  as  a  task,  not  as  a  pleasure.  He 
might  still  be  found  at  morning  superintending  his 
workmen  at  their  agricultural  employments,  but  he 
did  not  join  so  heartily  as  of  old  in  the  merry  jests  and 
tales  which  made  their  labor  light.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had,  on  that  morning,  touched  the  perihelium  of  his 
existence,  and  from  that  hoxir  the  warmth  and  sun- 
shine of  bis  course  was  destined  to  decline  from  day 
to  day. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

HOW     HAKDKESS     AT    LENGTH     KECEIA'ED    SOME     NEWS 
OF    EILY. 

The  marriage  of  Hardress  Cregan  and  Anne  Chute  was 
postponed  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  the  afflic- 
tion of  their  old  friends.  Nothing,  in  the  meantime, 
was  heard  of  Eily  or  her  escort;  and  the  remorse  and 
the  suspense  endured  by  Hardress  began  to  affect  his 
mind  and  health  in  a  degree  that  excited  great  alarm  in 
both  families.  His  manner  to  Anne  still  continued  the 
same  as  before  they  were  contracted;  now  tender,  pas- 
sionate, and  full  of  an  intense  affection,  and  now  sullen, 
short,  intemperate,  and  gloomy.  Her  feeling,  too,  to- 
wards him  continued  still  unchanged.  His  frequent 
unkindness  pained  her  to  the  soul;  but  she  attributed 
all  to  a  natural  or  acquired  weakness  of  temper,  and 
trusted  to  time  and  to  her  own  assiduous  gentleness  to 
cure  it.  He  had  yet  done  nothing  to  show  himself  un- 
worthy of  her  esteem,  and  while  this  continued  to  be 
the  case,  her  love  could  not  be  shaken  by  mere  infirmi- 
ties of  manner,  the  result,  probably,  of  his  uncertain 
health,  for  which  he  had  her  pity,  rather  than  resent- 
ment. 
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But  on  Mrs.  Cregan  it  produced  a  more  serious  im- 
pression. In  her  frequent  conversations  with  her  son 
he  had,  in  the  as'ouy  of  his  heart,  betrayed  the  work- 
ings of  a  deeper  passion  and  a  darlcer  recollection  than 
she  had  ever  imagined  possible.  It  became  evident  to 
her,  from  many  hints  let  fall  in  his  paroxysms  of  an.\ie- 
ty,  that  nardress  had  done  something  to  put  himself 
within  the  power  of  outraged  justice,  as  well  as  that  of 
an  avenging  conscience.  From  the  moment  on  which 
she  arrived  at  this  discovei'y,  she  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  all  farther  conversation  on  those  topics  with 
her  son,  and  it  was  observed  that  she,  too,  had  become 
subject  to  fits  of  abstraction  and  of  seriousness  in  her 
general  manner. 

AN'liilc  the  fortunes  of  the  family  remained  thus  sta- 
tionary-, the  day  arrived  on  which  Heptou  Connolly  was 
to  give  his  hunting-dinner.  Hardress  looked  forward 
to  this  occasion  with  some  satisfaction,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  aflbrd  a  certain  degree  of  relief  to  his  mind, 
under  its  present  state  of  depression;  and  when  the 
morning  came  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  men  upon  the 
ground. 

The  fox  is  said  to  have  kennelled  in  the  side  of  a  hill 
near  the  river-side,  which  on  one  side  was  gray  with 
lime-stone  crag,  and  on  the  other  covered  with  a  quan- 
tity of  close  lurze.  Towards  the  water,  a  miry  and 
winding  path  among  the  underwood  led  downward  to 
an  extensive  marsh  or  corcass,  which  lay  close  to  the 
shore.  It  was  overgrown  with  a  dwartish  rush,  and 
intersected  with  numberless  little  creeks  and  channels, 
which  were  never  filled,  except  when  the  spring-tide 
was  at  the  full.  On  a  green  and  undulating  champaign 
above  the  hill,  were  a  considerable  number  of  gentle- 
men mounted,  conversing  in  groups,  or  cantering  their 
horses  around  the  plain,  whilst  the  huntsmen,  whip- 
pers-in,  and  dogs,  were  busy  among  the  furze,  endeav- 
oring to  make  the  fox  break  cover.  A  crowd  of 
peasants,  boys,  and  other  idlers,  were  scattered  over 
the  green,  awaiting  the  commencement  of  the  s])ort, 
and  amusing  themselves  by  criticising,  with  much 
diarpnessof  sarcasm,  the  appearance  of  the  horses,  and 
the  action  and  manners  of  their  riders. 

The  search  after  the  fox  continued  for  a  long  time 
without  avail.  The  gentlemen  became  impatient,  began 
to  look  at  their  watches,  and  to  cast  from  time  to  time 
an  apprehensive  glance  at  the  heavens.  This  last  move- 
ment was  not  without  a  cause;  the  morning,  which  had 
promised  fairly,  began  to  change  and  darken.  It  was 
one  of  those  sluggish  flays,  which  fre(iuently  usher  in 
the  spring  season  in  Irehind.  On  the  water,  on  lan<l, 
in  air,  on  earth,  everything  was  motionless  and  calm. 
The  boats  slept  on  the  bosom  of  the  river.  A  low  and 
dingy  mist  concealed  the  distant  shores  and  hills  of 
Clare.  Above,  the  eye  could  discern  neither  cloud 
nor  sky.  A  lieavy  haze  covered  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
from  one  hi^rizon  to  the  other.  The  sun  was  wholly 
veileil  in  mist,  his  i)la(!e  in  the  heavens  being  indicated 
only  by  the  radiance  of  tiie  misty  shroud  in  that 
direction.  A  thin,  drizzling  shower,  no  heavier 
than  a  summer  dew,  descended  on  the  party,  and 
left  a  hoary  and  glistening  moisture  on  their  dresses, 


on  the  manes  and  forelocks  of  the  horses,  and  on  the 
face  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 

"iSTo  fox  to-day,  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Cregan,  riding  up 
to  one  of  the  groups  before  mentioned,  which  com- 
prised his  son  Hardress  and  Mr.  Connolly.  "At  what 
time,"  he  added,  addressing  the  latter,  "did  j-ou  order 
dinner?  I  think  there  is  little  fear  of  our  being  late 
for  it." 

"You  all  deserve  this,"  said  a  healthy-looking  old 
gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  group:  "feather-bed 
sportsmen  every  one  of  you.  I  rode  out  to-day  from 
Limerick  myself,  was  at  home  before  seven,  went  out 
to  see  the  wheat  shaken  in,  and  on  arriving  on  the 
ground  at  ten,  found  no  one  there  but  this  young  gen- 
tleman, whose  thoughts  seems  to  be  hunting  on  other 
ground  at  this  moment.  When  I  was  a  young  man, 
daybreak  never  found  me  napping  that  way." 

"Good  x^eople  are  scarce,"  said  Connolly;  "it  is  right 
we  should  take  care  of  ourselves.  Hardress,  will  yon 
canter  this  way?" 

"He  is  cantering  elsewhere,"  siid  the  same  old  gen- 
tleman, looking  on  the  absent  boy.  "Mind  that  sigh. 
Ah!  she  had  the  heart  of  a  stone." 

"I  suspect  he  is  thinking  of  his  dinner,  rather," 
said  his  father. 

"If  Miss  Chute  had  asked  him  to  make  a  circuit  with 
her,"  said  Connolly,  "She  would  not  have  found  it  so 
hard  to  get  an  answer." 

"Courage,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  "she 
is  neither  wed  nor  dead." 

"Dead,  did  you  say?"  cried  Hardress,  starting  from 
his  reverie.     "Who  says  it?     Ah!  I  see." 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  gentlemen  brought  the 
young  man  to  his  recollection,  and  his  head  sunk  in 
silence  and  confusion. 

"Come,  Hardress,"  continued  Connolly,  "although 
you  are  not  in  love  with  me,  yet  we  may  try  a  canter 
together.  Hark  !  What  is  that?  What  are  the  dogs 
doing  now?" 

"They  have  left  the  cover  on  the  hill,"  cried  a  gen- 
tleman, who  was  galloping  past,  "and  are  trying  the 
corcass. " 

"Poor  Dalton  !"  said  Mr.  Cregan,  "that  was  the  man 
that  would  have  had  old  Keynard  out  of  cover  before 
now. " 

"Poor  Dalton  !"  exclaimed  Hardress,  catching  up  the 
word  with  jiassionate  emphasis,  "juxir — poor  Dalton  ! 
Oh,  days  of  my  youth  !"  he  added,  turning  aside  on  his 
saddle,  that  he  might  not  be  observed,  and  looking  out 
ui)on  the  quiet  river,  "Oh,  days— past,  hai)py  days  ! 
my  merry  boyhood,  and  my  merry  youth  !— my  boat ! 
the  broad  river,  the  rough  west  wind,  the  broken  waves, 
and  the  heart  at  rest  !  Oh,  miserable  wretch  !  what 
have  you  now  to  hope  for?  My  heart  will  burst  before 
1  leave  this  held  !" 

"The  dogs  are  chopping,"  said  Connolly,  "they  have 
found  him.     Come  !  come  away  !" 

"'Tis  a  fal.se  scent,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "Ware 
hare  1 " 

"Ware  hare  !"  was  echoed  by  many  voices.  A  singu- 
lar hurry    was  observed  amongst  the  crowd  upon  the 
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brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked  the  corcass,   and 
presently  all  descended  to  the  marsh. 

"There  is  something  extraordinary  going  forward," 
said  Cregan  ;  what  makes  all  the  crowd  collect  upon 
the  marsli?" 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  Hardress  experienced 
a  degree  of  nervous  anxiety,  for  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count. The  hounds  continued  to  chop  in  concert,  as  if 
they  had  found  a  strong  scent,  and  yet  no  fox  appeared. 
At  length  a  horseman  was  observed  riding  up  the 
miry  pass  before  mentioned,  and  galloping  towards 
them.  When  he  approached,  they  could  observe  that 
his  manner  was  tiurrid  and  agitated,  and  his  counte- 
nance wore  an  expression  of  terror  and  compassion. 
He  tightened  the  rein  suddenly,  as  he  came  iipon  the 
group. 

"Mr.  Warner,"  he  said,  addressing  the  old  gentle- 
man already  alluded  to,  "I  believe  you  are  a  magis- 
trate?" 
Mr.  Warner  bowed. 

"No  harm,  sir,  to  any  of  our  friends,  I  hope?"  said 
Mr.  Warner,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloping 
away.  The  answer  of  the  stranger  was  lost  in  the 
tramp  of  the  hoofs,  as  they  rode  away. 

Immediately  after,  two  other  horsemen  came  gallo))- 
ing  by.  One  of  them  held  in  his  hand  a  straw  bonnet, 
beaten  out  of  shape,  and  draggled  in  the  mud  of  the 
corcass.  Hardress  just  caught  the  word  "liorrible,"  as 
they  rode  swiftly  by. 

"What's  horrible?"  shouted  Hardress,  rising  on  his 
stirrup. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  already  out  of  hearing.  He 
sunk  down  again  on  his  seat,  and  glanced  aside  at  his 
father  and  Connolly.  "What  does  he  call  horrible?" 
he  repeated. 

"I  did  not  hear  him,"  said  Connolly.  "Come  down 
upon  the  corcass,  and  we  shall  learn." 

They  galloped  in  that  direction.  The  morning  was 
changing  fast,  and  the  rain  was  now  descending  in 
much  greater  abundance.  Still  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  alter  its  direction,  or  to  give  the  slightest 
animation  to  the  general  lethargic  look  of  nature. 
As  they  arrived  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they 
perceived  the  crowd  of  horsemen  and  peasants  col- 
lected into  a  dense  mass  around  one  of  the  little 
channels  before  described.  Several  of  those  in  the 
centre  were  stooping  low,  as  if  to  assist  a  fallen 
person.  The  next  rank,  with  their  heads  turned  aside 
over  their  shoulders,  were  employed  in  answering  the 
questions  of  those  behind  them.  The  iudivuluals  who 
stood  outside  were  raised  on  tii)toe,  and  endeavored, 
by  stretching  their  heads  over  the  shoulders  of  their 
neighbors,  to  peep  into  the  centre.  The  whipper-in, 
meanwhile,  was  flogging  the  hounds  away  from  the 
crowd,  while  the  dogs  reluctantly  obeyed.  Mingled 
with  the  press  were  the  horsemen,  bending  over  their 
saddle-bows,  and  gazing  downward  on  the  centre. 

"Bad  manners  to  ye!"  Hardress  heard  the  whipper- 
in  exclaim,  as  he  passed,  "what  a  fox  ye  found  us  this 
morning.  How  bad  ye  are,  now,  for  a  taste  o'  Christian's 
flesh!" 


As  he  approached  nearer  to  the  crowd  he  was  enabled 
to  gather  farther  indications  of  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  from  the  countenance  and  gestures  of  the 
people.  Some  had  their  hands  elevated  in  strong  fear, 
many  brows  wei'e  knitted  in  eager  curiosity,  some 
raised  in  wonder,  and  some  expanded  in  affright.  Urged 
by  an  unaccountable  impulse,  and  supported  by  an 
energy,  he  knew  not  whence  derived,  Hardress  alighted 
from  his  horse,  threw  the  reins  to  a  countryman,  and 
penetrated  the  group  with  considerable  violence.  He 
dragged  some  by  the  collars  from  their  x>laces,  pushed 
others  aside  with  his  shoulder,  struck  those  who  proved 
refractory  with  his  whip-handle,  and  in  a  few  moments 
attained  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

Hei'e  he  paused,  and  gazed  in  motionless  horror  upon 
the  picture  which  the  crowd  had  ])reviously  concealed. 

A  small  space  was  kept  clear  in  the  centre.     Opposite 
to  Hardress  stood  Mr.  Warner,  the  magistrate  and  cor- 
oner of  the  county,  with  a  small  note  book  in  his  hand, 
in  which  he  made  some  entries  with  a  pencil.     On  his  ■ 
right  stood  the  person  who  had  summoned  him  to  the 
spot.     At  the  feet  of  Hardress  was  a   small  pool,  in 
which  the  waters  now   appeared  disturbed  and  thick 
with  mud,  while  the  rain,  descending  straight,  gave 
to  its  surface  the   .semblance  of  ebullition.      On  the: 
bank  at  the  other  side,  which  was  covered  with  sea- 
pink  and  a  species  of  short  moss  peculiar  to  the  soil, , 
an  object  lay  on  which  tlie  eyes  of  all  were  bent  with  a 
fearful  and  gloomy  expression.     It  was  for  the   most 
l)art  concealed  beneath  a  large  blue  mantle,  which  was  ■ 
drenched  in  wet  and  mix'e,  and  lay  so  heavy  on  the 
thing  beneath  as  to  reveal  the  lineaments  of  a  humaa 
form.    A  pair  of  small  feet,  in  Spanisli-leather  .shoes, , 
ai)pearing  from  below  the  end  of  the  garment,  showed 
that  the  body  was  that  of  a  female ;  and  a  mass  of  long, 
fair  hair,  which  escaped  from  beneath  the  capacious 
hood,  demonstrated  that  this  death,  whether  the  effect 
of  accident  or  malice,  had  found  the  victim  untimely  in 
her  youth. 

The  cloak,  the  feet,  the  hair,  all  were  familiar  objects 
to  the  eye  of  Hardress.  On  very  slight  occasions,  he 
had  often  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  maintain 
his  self-possession  in  the  inesence  of  others.  Now, 
when  the  full  solution  of  all  his  anxieties  was  exj)osed 
before  him ;  now,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  guilt 
of  blood  was  upon  his  head;  now,  when  he  looked  upon 
the  shattered  corpse  of  Eily,  of  his  chosen  and  once 
beloved  wife,  murdered  in  her  youth,  almost  in  her  girl- 
hood, by  his  connivance,  it  astonished  him  to  find  that 
all  emotion  came  upon  the  instant  to  a  dead  pause 
within  his  breast.  Others  might  have  told  him  that 
his  face  was  rigid,  sallow  and  bloodless  as  that  of  the 
corpse  on  which  he  gazed.  But  he  himself  felt  nothiiig 
of  this.  Not  a  sentence  that  was  spoken  was  lost  upon 
his  ear.  He  did  not  even  tremble,  and  a  slight  anxiety 
for  his  personal  safety  was  the  only  sentiment  of  which 
he  was  perceptibly  conscious.  It  seemed  as  if  the  great 
passion,  like  an  engine  embarrasea  in  its  action,  had 
been  suddenly  struck  motionless,  even  while  the  im- 
IJelling  principle  remained  in  active  lorce. 

"Has  the  horse  and  car  arrived?"  asjied  Mr.  Warner, 
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while  he  closed  his  note-book.  "Can  any  one  see  it 
coming?  We  shall  be  drenched  to  the  skin  before  we 
getaway." 

"Can  we  not  go  to  the  nearest  inn,  and  proceed  with 
the  iuqnest?"  said  a  gentlennin  in  the  crowd,  "while 
some  one  stays  behind  to  see  the  body  bronght  after?" 

"Xo,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Warner,  with  some  emphasis  "the 
in(iuest  must  be  held  super  visum  corporis.,  or  it  is  worth 
nothing." 

"Warner,"  whispered  Connolly  to  Cregan,  with  a 
smile,  "is  afraid  of  losing  his  fonr-gninea  fee.  He  will 
not  let  the  body  ont  of  his  sight." 

"You  know  the  proverb,"  returned  Cregan,  "  'a  bird 
in  the  hand,'  etc.  What  a  fine  fat  fox  he  has  caught 
this  morning!" 

At  this  moment  the  hounds  once  more  opened  in  a 
chopping  concert;  and  Hardress,  starting  from  his  pos- 
ture of  rigid  calmness,  extended  his  arms,  and  burst  at 
on  re  into  a  ijassion  of  wild  fear. 

"Tlie  hounds!  the  hounds!"  he  exclaimed.  "Mr. 
Warner,  do  you  hear  them?  Keep  oft'  the  dogs!  They 
will  tear  her  if  ye  let  them  pass!  Good  sir,  will  you 
suffer  the  dogs  to  tear  her?  I  had  rather  be  torn  my- 
self than  look  upon  such  a  sight.  Ye  may  stare  as  ye 
will,  but  I  tell  you  all  a  truth,  gentlemen.  A  truth,  I 
say— upon  my  life,  a.  truth!" 

"There  is  no  fear,"  said  Warner,  "fixing  a  keen  eye 
upi'n  him. 

"Aye,  but  there  is,  sir,  by  your  leave,"  cried  Hard- 
ress. "Do  you  hear  them  now.  Do  you  hear  that  yell 
for  blood?  I  tell  you  I  hate  that  horrid  cry.  It  is 
enough  to  make  the  heart  of  a  Christian  burst.  Who 
put  the  hounds  upon  that  horrid  scent — that  false 
scent?  I  am  going  mad,  I  think.  I  say,  sir,  do  you 
hear  that  yelling  now?  Will  you  tell  me  now  there  is 
no  fear?  Stand  close!  Stand  close,  and  hide  me — her, 
I  mean.     Stand  close!" 

"1  think  there  is  none  whatever,"  said  the  coroner, 
probing  him. 

"And  ItiWyou"  cried  Hardress,  gras])ing  his  whip, 
and  abandoning  himself  to  an  almost  delirious  excess 
of  rage,  "/  tell  you  there  is.  If  this  ground  should 
Open  before  me,  and  I  should  hear  the  hounds  of  Satan 
yelling  ui)ward  from  the  deep,  it  could  not  freeze  me 
wiMi  a  grenter  fear!  But,  sir,  you  can  pursue  what 
course  you  i)lease,"  continued  Hardress,  bowing  and 
forcing  a  smile;  "you  are  here  in  oftice,  sir.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  contradict  as  you  ])lease,  sir;  but  1  have 
my  remedy.  You  know  me,  sir,  and  1  know  you.  I  am 
a  gentleman.  Expect  to  hear  farther  from  me  on  this 
subject." 

So  saying,  and  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
with  as  much  violence  as  lie  used  in  entering,  he 
vaulted  with  the  agility  of  a  Mercury  into  his  saddle, 
and  galloped  as  if  he  were  on  a  steeple-chase,  in  the 
direction  of  Castle  Ciiute. 

"If  you  are  a  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Warner,  "you  are 
as  ill-tempered  a  gentleman  as  ever  I  met,  or  something 
a  great  deal  worse. " 

"Take  care  what  you  say,  sir,"  .said  Mr.  Cregan,  rid- 
ing rapidly  up,  after  a  vain  ellbrt  to  arrest  his  son's 


flight,  and  after  picking  up  from  a  straggler,  not  three 
yards  from  the  scene  of  action,  the  exaggerated  report 
that  Hardress  and  the  coroner  had  given  each  other 
the  lie.  "Take  care  what  you  say,  sir,"  he  said.  "Ee- 
member,  if  you  please,  that  the  gentleman,  ill-tempered 
or  otherwise,  is  my  son." 

"Mr.  Cregan,"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  at  length 
growing  somewhat  warm,  "if  he  were  the  son  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  I  will  not  be  interrupted  in  my  duty. 
There  are  many  gentleman  here  present;  they  have 
witnessed  the  whole  occurrence,  and  if  they  will  tell 
you  that  I  have  done  or  said  anything  unbecoming  a 
gentleman,  I  am  ready  to  give  you,  or  your  son  either, 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman." 

With  this  pacificatory  and  Christian-like  speech,  the 
examplary  Irish  peace-preserver  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  went  to  meet  the  carman,  who  was  now  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  crowd. 

While  the  pitying  and  astonished  multitude  were 
conveying  the  shattered  remains  of  Eily  O'Connor  to 
the  nearest  inn,  her  miserable  husband  was  flying  with 
the  speed  of  fear  in  the  direction  of  Castle  Chute.  He 
alighted  at  the  Norman  archway,  by  which  Kyrle  Daly 
had  entered  on  the  day  of  his  rejection,  and,  throwing 
the  reins  to  Falvey,  rushed  without  speaking  up  the 
stone  staircase.  The  talkative  domestic  still  retained 
a  lingering  preference  for  the  discarded  lover,  and  saw 
him  with  a  grief  supplanted  by  this  wild  and  passionate 
young  gentleman.  He  remained  for  a  moment,  holding 
the  rein  in  his  hand,  and  looking  back  with  a  gaze  of 
calm  astonishment  at  the  flying  figure  of  the  rider.  He 
then  compressed  his  lijis — moved  to  a  little  distance 
from  the  horse— and  began  to  contemplate  the  wet  and 
reeking  flanks  and  trembling  limbs  of  the  beautiful 
animal.  The  creature  presented  a  spectacle  calculated 
to  excite  the  compassion  of  a  practiced  attendant  upon 
horses.  His  eyes  were  wide  and  full  of  fire — his  nos- 
trils expanded,  and  red  iis  blood.  His  shining  coat  was 
wet  from  ear  to  flank,  and  corded  by  numberless  veins 
that  were  now  swollen  to  the  utmost  by  the  accelerated 
circulation.  As  he  panted  and  snorted  in  his  excite- 
ment, he  scattered  the  flecks  of  foam  over  the  dress  of 
the  attendant. 

"Oh!  nuirther,  murther!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  after 
uttering  that  peculiar  sound  of  pity  which  is  used  by 
the  vulgar  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  continental  nations. 
"Well,  there's  a  man  that  knows  how  to  use  a  hoi'se! 
Look  at  that  crather!  Well,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself,  so  he  ought — any  gentleman  to  use  a  poor 
dumb  crather  that  way.  As  if  the  hunt  wasn't  hard 
enough  ui)on  her,  without  briugiu' her  up  in  a  gallop 
to  the  very  doore!" 

"An'  as  if  my  throuble  wasn't  enough  besides," 
grumbled  the  groom,  as  he  took  the  rein  out  of  Falvey's 
hand.  "He  ought  to  stick  to  his  boating,  that's  what 
he  ought,  an'  to  lave  horses  for  those  that  knows  liow 
to  use  'em." 

"Who  rode  that  horse?'  asked  old  Dan  Dawley,  the 
steward,  as  he  came  along  sulky  ano  bent  by  age  to  the 
hall-door. 

"The  voungmastlier  we're  gettin',  "  returned  Falvey. 
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"Umpli!"  muttered  Dawley,  as  he  iiassed  into  the 
house,  "that's  the  image  of  the  thratement  he'll  give  all 
that  lie  gets  into  his  xJower." 

"It's  thrue  for  you,"  said  Falvey. 

Dawley  paused,  and  looked  back  over  his  shouldder. 
"It's  thrue  for  me!"  he  repeated  grufdy.  "It's  you  that 
say  that,  an'  you  were  the  first  to  praise  him  when  he 
came  into  the  family. " 

"It  stood  to  raisou  I  should,"  said  Falvey.  "I  liked 
him  betther  than  Masther  Kyrle  himself,  for  bein'  an 
off-hand  gentleman,  an'  aisily  spoken  to.  But  sure  a 
Turk  itself  couldu't  stand  the  way  he's  goin'  on  of  late 
days!" 

Dawley  turned  away  with  a  harsh  grunt;  the  groom 
led  out  the  heated  steed  upon  the  lawn,  and  Falvey  re- 
turned to  make  the  cutlery  refulgent  in  the  kitchen. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HOW  HARDRESS  MADE  A  CONFIDENT. 

Hardress  Cregan,  in  the  meantime,  had  proceeded 
to  the  antique  chamber,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
which  led  to  the  drawing-room  in  the  more  modern  part 
of  the  mansion.  He  flung  himself  into  a  chair  which 
stood  near  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  remained 
motionless  for  some  moments,  with  hands  clas])ed, 
and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor.  There  were  voices 
and  laughter  in  the  drawing-room,  -and  he  could 
hear  the  accents  of  Anne  Chute  resisting  the  en- 
treaties of  Mrs.  Cregan  and  her  mother,  while  they  en- 
deavored to  prevail  ou  her  to  siug  some  favorite  melody. 

"Anne,"  said  Mrs.  Chute,  "don't  let  your  aunt  sup- 
pose that  you  can  be  disobliging.  What  objection  is 
there  to  your  singing  that  song  ?" 

"One,  1  am  sure,  which  aunt  Cregan  won't  blame  me 
for,  mamma.     Hardress  cannot  endure  to  hear  it." 

"But  Hardress  is  not  here  now,  my  dear." 

"Ah  !  ah  !  aunt.  Is  that  your  priuciple  ?  Would  you 
teach  me  to  take  advantage  of  his  absence,  then,  to  fos- 
ter a  little  will  of  my  own  ?" 

"Go — go — you  giddy  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Cliute.  "Have 
you  the  impudence  to  make  your  aunt  blush  ?" 

"My  dear  Anne,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  "if  you  never 
make  a  more  disobedient  use  of  your  husband's  absence 
than  that  of  singing  a  little  song  which  you  love,  and 
Avhich  you  can't  sing  in  his  presence,  you  will  be  the 
best  wife  in  Ireland." 

"Very  well,  aunt,  very  well.  You  ought  to  knoAv  the 
standard  of  a  good  wife.  You  have  had  some  exi^e- 
rience,  or  my  uncle  (I  should  say)  has  had  some  expe- 
rience of  what  a  good  wife  ought  to  be.  Whether  his 
knowledge  in  that  way  has  been  negatively  or  posi- 
tively ac<iuired,  is  more  than  I'll  venture  to  say." 

Hardress  heard  her  run  a  tender  prelude  along  the 
keys  of  her  instrument,  before  she  sung  the  following 
words : — 

My  Mary  of  the  curlins:  hair, 
The  la  ehing  leeth  and  bashful  air, 
Our  bridal  morn  is  dawniu);  fair. 
With  blushes  in  the  skies. 
Shule!  S/iule.'  Shuii,  ogra! 
Shvte  asucur,  ague  skvle,  aroon.* 
*  Come  I  cornel    Come,  my  darlingl 
Come  softly,  and  come,  my  level 


My  love!  my  ])earl! 

My  own  dear  girl! 

My  mountain  maid,  arise! 

Wake,  linnet  of  the  osier  grovel 
Wake,  trembling,  stainless,  virgin  dovel 
Wake,  nestling  of  a  parent's  love! 

Let  Moran  see  thine  eyes. 
Shule!  Sktde!  etc. 

I  am  no  stranger,  proud  and  gay. 
To  win  thee  from  thy  home  away. 
And  find  thee,  for  a  distant  day, 

A  theme  for  wasting  sighs, 
Shvle!  Shule/  etc 

But  we  were  known  from  infancy; 
Thy  father's  hearth  was  home  to  me; 
No  belfish  love  was  mine  for  thee. 

Unholy  and  unwise. 
Shule  !  Shule  !  etc. 

And  yet  (to  see  what  love  can  do!) 
Though  calm  my  hope  has  burned,  and  true. 
My  cheek  is  pale  and  worn  for  yon. 
And  sunken  arc  mine  eyes! 
Shule/  Shule/  etc. 

But  soon  my  love  shall  be  my  bride, 
And  happy  by  our  own  firaside. 
My  veins  shall  feel  the  rosy  tide. 
That  lingering  Hope  denies. 
Shule/  Shule/  etc. 

My  Mary  of  the  curling  haT, 
The  laughing  teeth  and  bashful  air, 
Our  bridal  morn  is  dawning  fair, 

Wilh  blushes  in  the  skies. 
Shule!  Shule/  Shule,  agra/ 
Shule  asucur,  agvn  e/iule aroon  / 

My  love!  My  pearl! 

My  own  dear  girl! 
My  mountain  maid,  arise! 

After  the  song  was  ended,  Hardress  heard  the  draw- 
ing-room door  open  and  shut,  and  the  stately  and 
measured  pace  of  his  mother  along  the  little  lobby, 
aud  ou  the  short  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  sat.  She  appeared  at  the  narrow 
stone  stairway,  and  used  a  gesture  of  surprise  when 
she  beheld  him. 

"What!  Hardress!"  she  exclaimed,  "already  i-e- 
turned  !     Have  you  had  good  sport  to-day  ?  " 

"Sport !  "  echoed  Hardress,  with  a  burst  of  low,  in- 
voluntary laughter,  and  without  unclasping  his  wreath- 
ed hands,  or  raising  his  eyes  from  the  earth;  "yes, 
motlier,  very  good  spoit.  Si)ort,  1  think,  that  may 
bring  my  neck  in  danger  one  day." 

"Have  .you  been  hurt,  then,  child  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Cre- 
gan, compassionately  bending  over  her  son. 

Hardress  raised  himself  in  his  seat,  and  fixed  his 
eye  upon  her's,  for  a  few  moments,  in  gloomy  silence. 

"I  have,"  he  said.  "The  hurt  that  I  feared  so  long, 
I  have  got  at  length.  1  am  glad  you  have  come.  I 
wished  to  speak  with  you." 

"Stay  a  moment,  Hardress.  Let  me  close  those  doors. 
Servants  are  so  inquisitive,  and  apt  to  pry." 

"Aye,  now,"  said  Hardress,  "now,  and  from  this 
time  forth,  we  must  avoid  those  watchful  eyes  and 
ears.  What  shall  1  do,  mother?  Advise  me,  comfort 
me  !  Oh  !  I  am  utterly  abandoned  now  ;  I  have  no 
friend,  no  comforter  but  you  !  That  terrible  hope,  that 
looked  more  like  a  fear,  that  kept  my  senses  on  the 
rack  from  morn  to  morn,  is  fled,  at  last,  for  ever.  I  am 
all  forsaken  now." 

"My  dear  Hardress,"  said  his  mother,  much  dis- 
tressed, "when  will  you  cease  to  aflJict  yourself  and  me 
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with  those  faucies?  Forsaken,  do  yoii  say  ?  Do  your 
fneiids  deserve  this  from  you?  You  ask  me  to  ad- 
vise you,  and  my  advice  is  this.  Lay  aside  those 
tlioughts,  and  value,  as  you  ought  to  do,  the  hap- 
])iness  of  your  condition.  Who,  with  a  love  like 
Anne,  with  a  friend  like  your  amiable  college  com- 
panion, Daly,  and  with  a  mother  at  least  devoted 
in  intention,  would  deliver  himself  uii  as  you  do, 
to  fantastic  dreams  of  desolation  and  despair?  If,  as 
you  seem  to  hint,  yon  have  a  cause  for  suffering  in  your 
memory,  remember  Hardress,  that  you  are  not  left  on 
Earth  for  nothing.  All  men  have  something  to  be  par- 
doned, and  all  time  here  is  capable  of  being  improved 
in  the  pursuit  of  mercy. " 

"Go  on,"  said  Hardress,  setting  his  teeth,  and  fixing 
a  wild  stare  upon  his  parent,  "you  but  remind  me  of  my 
curses.  With  a  love  like  Anne  !  One  whisper  in  your 
ear.  I  love  her  not.  While  I  was  mad  I  did  ;  and  in 
my  senses  now,  I  am  dearly  sufleriug  for  that  frantic 
treason.  She  was  the  cause  of  all  my  sin  and  sorrow, 
my  first  and  heaviest  curse.  AVith  such  a  friend  ! 
Why,  how  you  laugh  at  me  \  You  know  hcsf  black  and 
weak  a  part  I  have  played  to  him,  and  yet  you  will  re- 
■mind  me  he  was  my  friend.  That's  kindly  done,  mother. 
Listen  !"  he  continued,  laying  a  firm  grasp  upon  his 
mother's  arm — "-Before  my  eyes,  wherever  I  turn  me, 
and  whether  it  be  dark  or  light,  I  see  One,  painting 
the  hideous  portrait  of  a  fiend.  Day  after  tbiy  he  comes 
and  adds  a  deeper  and  blacker  tint  to  the  resemblance. 
Mean  fear  and  selfish  pride,  the  coarser  half  of  love, 
worthless  inconstancy,  black  falsehood,  and  red-handed 
murder'  those  are  the  colors  that  he  blends  and  stamiis 
ui)on  my  soul.  I  am  stained  in  every  part.  The  proud 
coward  that  loved  and  was  silent,  when  already  com- 
mitted by  his  conduct,  and  master  of  the  conquest  that 
he  feared  to  claim.  The  hypocrite  that  volunteered  a 
friendship  to  which  he  pnjved  false  almo.st  without  a 
trial.  The  night  brawler,  the  drunkard,  the  faithless 
lover  and  the  perjured  husband  !  Where — who  has 
ever  run  a  course  so  swift  and  full  of  sin  as  mine  ?  You 
8i)eak  of  Heaven  and  mercy  !  Do  you  think  I  could  so 
long  have  endured  my  agonies  without  remembering 
that !  No  ;  but  a  cry  was  at  its  gates  before  me,  and  1 
never  felt  that  my  prayer  was  heard.  What  that  cry 
was,  1  have  this  morning  learned. 

"Mother,"  he  added,  turning  quickly  around,  with 
great  rapidity  of  voice  and  action,  "I  am  a  murderer!" 

Mrs.  Cregan  never  heard  the  words.  The  look  and 
gesture,  coupled  with  the  foregoing  speech,  liad  pre- 
informed  her,  and  she  fell  back,  in  a  death-like  faint, 
into  the  chair. 

When  she  recovered,  she  found  Hardress  kneeling  by 
her  side,  pale,  anxious,  and  terrified,  no  longer  snp- 
])orted  by  that  horrid  energy  which  he  had  shown  be- 
fore the  revealment  of  his  secret,  but  motionless  and 
helpless— desolate  as  an  exjiloded  mine.  For  tiie  first 
time,  the  mother  looked  u])oi\  her  child  with  a  shudder 
in  which  remorse  was  mingled  deei)ly  with  abhorrence. 
She  waved  her  hand  two  (>r  three  times,  as  if  to  signify 
that  he  sliould  retire  from  her  sight.  It  was  so  that 
Hardress  understood  and  obeyed  the  gesture.  Ho  took 


his  place  behind  the  chair  of  his  parent,  awaiting  with 
gaping  lip  and  absent  eye  the  renewal  of  her  speech. 
Tne  unhappy  mother,  meanwhile,  leaned  forward  ia  her 
seat,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  maintained 
for  several  minutes  that  silent  communion  with  herself 
which  was  usual  with  her  when  she  had  received  any 
sudden  shock.     A  long  pause  succeeded. 

"Are  you  still  in  the  room?"  she  said,  at  length,  as  a 
slight  movement  of  the  guilty  youth  struck  upon  her 
hearing. 

Hardress  started,  as  a  schoolboy  might  at  the  voice 
of  his  preceptor,  and  was  about  to  come  forward,  but 
the  extended  arm  of  liis  parent  arrested  his  stei)s. 

"Kemain  where  you  are,"  she  said;  "it  will  be  a  long 
time  now  before  I  shall  desire  to  look  upon  my  son." 

Hardress  fell  back,  stepping  noiselessly  on  tiptoe, 
and  letting  his  head  hang  dejectedly  upon  his  breast. 

"If  those  things  are  not  dreams,"  Mrs.  Cregan  again 
said,  in  that  calm  restrained  tone  which  she  always 
used  when  her  mind  was  undergoing  the  severest 
struggles,  "if  you  have  not  been  feeding  a  delirious 
fancy,  and  can  restrain  yourSelf  to  plain  terms  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour,  let  me  hear  you  repeat  this  un- 
happy accident.  Nay,  come  not  forward,  stay  where 
you  are,  and  say  your  story  there.  Unfortunate  boy! 
We  are  a  miserable  pair!" 

She  again  leaned  forward  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
expanded  hands,  while  Hardress,  with  a  low,  chidden 
and  timid  voice  and  attitude,  gave  her  in  a  few  words 
the  mournful  history  which  she  desired.  So  utterly 
abandoned  was  he  by  that  hectoring  energy  which  he 
displayed  during  his  former  conversations  with  his 
parent,  that  more  than  half  the  tale  was  drawn  from 
him  by  questions,  as  from  a  culprit  fearful  of  adding 
to  the  measure  of  his  punishment. 

When  he  had  concluded,  Mrs.  Cregan  raised  her  head 
with  a  look  of  great  and  evident  relief. 

"Why,  Hardress,"  she  said,  "I  have  been  misled  in 
this.  I  overleaped  the  mark  in  my  surmise.  You  arc 
not  then  the  actual  actor  of  this  horrid  work?" 

"I  was  not  the  executioner,"  said  Hardress.  "I  had 
a  deputy,"  he  added  with  a  ghastly  smile. 

"Nor  did  you,  by  word  or  act,  give  warrant  for  the 
atrocity  of  which  you  speak!" 

"Oh!  mother,  if  you  esteem  it  worth  your  while  to 
waste  any  kindness  on  me,  forbear  to  torture  my  con- 
silience with  that  wretched  subterfuge.  1  a//i  the  mur- 
derer of  Eily!  Jt  matters  not  that  my  finger  has  not 
gripped  her  throat,  nor  my  hand  been  reddened  with 
her  blood.  My  heart,  my  w  ill,  has  murdered  her.  My 
soul  was  ever  beforehand  with  the  butcher  who  has 
sealed  our  connnon  ruin  by  this  bloody  disobedience. 
I  am  the  murderer  of  Eily!  No,  not  in  act,  as 
you  have  said,  nor  even  in  word!  1  breated  my 
bloody  thoughts  into  no  living  ear.  The  dark 
and  Hell-born  tlame  was  smouldered  where  it  rose, 
within  my  own  lojiely  breast.  Not  through  a 
single  chink  or  cleft  in  all  my  conduct  could  that 
unnatural  rage  be  evident.  Wiien  he  tempted  mo 
aloud  I  answered,  scorned,  and  defied  him;  and,  when 
at  our  last  fatal  interview  1  gave  him  that  (diarge  which 
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he  has  stretched  to  bloodshed,  my  speech  was  urgent 
for  her  safety." 

"Ay?" 

"Ay,  mother,  it  is  truth  !  I  answer  you  as  I  shall 
answer  at  that  dreadful  bar,  before  that  Throne  the 
old  man  told  me  of,  when  he  and  she  shall  stand  to 
blast  me  there  !" 

He  stood  erect,  and  held  up  his  hand,  as  if  already 
pleading  to  the  charge.  Mrs.  Cregan  at  the  same 
moment  rose,  and  was  about  to  address  him  with  equal 
energy  and  decision  of  manner. 

"But  still,"  he  added,  preventing  her,  "still  I  am 
Eily's  murderer.  If  I  had  an  enemy  who  wished  to 
find  me  a  theme  for  lasting  misery,  he  could  not  choose 
a  way  more  certain  than  that  of  starting  a  doubt  upon 
that  subtle  and  worthless  distinction.  I  am  Eily's 
murderer!  That  thought  will  ring  upon  my  brain, 
awake  or  asleep,  for  evermore.  Are  these  things 
dreams?  Oh,  I  would  give  all  the  world  of  realities  to 
find  that  I  had  dreamed  a  horrid  dream,  and  awake, 
and  die !" 

"You  overrate  the  measure  of  your  guilt,"  said  Mrs. 
Cregan,  and  was  about  to  proceed  when  Hardress  in- 
terrupted her. 

"Fool  that  I  was !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of 
grief  and  self-reproach,  "fool,  mad  fool,  and  idiot  that 
I  was !  How  blind  to  my  own  happiness !  For  ever 
longing  for  that  which  was  beyond  my  reach,  and  never 
able  to  appreciate  that  which  I  possessed.  In  years 
gone  by,  the  present  seemed  always  stale,  and  flat,  and 
dreary;  the  future  and  the  past  alone  looked  beautiful. 
iSTow  I  must  see  them  all  with  altered  eyes.  The  pres- 
ent is  my  refuge,  for  the  past  is  red  with  blood,  and 
the  future  burning  hot  with  shame  and  lire." 

"Sit  down,  and  hear  me,  Hardress,  for  one  moment." 

"Oh,  Eily!"  the  wretched  youth  continued,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  to  their  full  extent,  and  seeming  to 
apostrophize  some  listening  spirit:  "Oh,  Eily!  my  lost, 
deceived,  and  murdered  love!  Oh,  let  it  not  be  thus 
without  recall!  Tell  me  not  that  the  thiugs  done  in 
those  hideous  mouths  are  wholly  without  remedy  ! 
Come  back!  Come  back!  my  own  abused  and  gentle 
love!  If  tears,  and  groans,  and  years  of  self-inflicted 
penitence  can  wash  away  that  one  accursed  thought, 
you  shall  be  satisfied.  Look  there!"  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, grasping  his  mother's  arm  with  one  hand,  and 
pointing  with  the  other  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  room. 
"That  vision  comes  to  answer  me!"  He  followed  a 
certain  line  with  his  finger  through  the  air,  as  if  trac- 
ing the  course  of  some  hallucination.  "As  vivid,  and 
as  ghastly  real,  as  when  I  saw  it  lying,  an  hour  hence, 
on  the  wet,  cold  blanket;  the  yellow  hair  uncurled; 
the  feet  exposed — the  feet  that  I  first  taught  to  stray 
from  duty!  the  dark,  blue  mantel,  covering  and  cling- 
ing round  the  horrid  form  of  death  that  lay  beneath. 
Four  times  I  have  seen  it  since  I  left  the  spot,  and 
e.very  time  it  grows  more  deadly  vivid.  From  this  time 
forth  my  fancies  shall  be  changed;  for  gloomy  visions, 
gloomier  realities;  for  ghastly  fears,  a  ghastlier  cer- 
tain! ty." 

Here  he  sunk  down  into  the  chair  which  his  mother 


had  drawn  near  her  own,  and  remained  for  some 
moments  buried  in  deep  silence.  Mrs.  Cregan  took 
this  opportunity  of  gently  bringing  him  into  a  more 
temijerate  A^ein  of  feeling;  but  her  feelings  cari-ied  her 
beyond  the  limit  which  she  contemplated. 

"Mistake  me  not,"  she  said,  "unhappy  boy!  I  would 
not  have  you  slight  your  guilt.  It  is  black  and  deadly, 
and  such  as  Heaven  will  certainly  a\enge.  But  neither 
must  you  fly  to  the  other  and  worse  extreme,  where 
you  can  only  cixre  presumption  by  despair.  You  are 
not  SO  guilty  as  you  deem.  That  you  willed  her  death 
was  a  dark  and  deadly  sin  but  nothing  so  hideous 
as  the  atrocious  act  itself.  One  thing,  indeed,  is 
certain,  that,  however  this  aftair  may  terminate, 
we  are  .in  accused  and  miserable  pair  for  this  world.  I 
in  you,  and  you  in  me!  Most  weak  and  wicked  boy! 
It  was  the  study  of  my  life  to  win  your  love  and  con- 
fidence, and  my  reward  has  been  distrust,  concealment, 

and " 

"Do  yoiT  reproach  me,  then?"  cried  Hardress,  spring- 
ing madly  to  his  feet,  clenching  his  hand,  ahd  darting 
an  audacious  scowl  upon  his  parent.  "Beware,  I  warn 
you!  I  am  a  fiend,  I  grant  you;  but  it  was  by  your 
temptation  that  I  changed  my  nature.  You,  my  mother! 
you  have  been  my  fellest  foe!  I  drank  in  pride  with 
your  milk,  and  passion  under  your  indulgence.  You 
sport  with  one  possessed  and  desperate.  This  whole 
love-scheme,  that  has  begun  in  trick  and  cunning,  and 
ended   in   blood,   was  all   your  work!      And   do  you 

now " 

"Hold!"  cried  his  mother,  observing  the  fury  of  his 
eye,  and  his  hand  raised  and  trembling,  though  not 
with  the  impious  purpose  she  afl'et'ted  to  think.  "Mon- 
ster! would  you  dare  strike  your  parent?" 

As  if  he  had  received  a  sudden  blow,  Hardress  sunk 
down  at  her  feet,  which  he  pressed  between  his  hands, 
while  he  lowered  his  forehead  to  the  very  dust.  "Mo- 
ther!" he  said,  in  a  changing  and  humble  voice,  "ni.\' 
first,  my  constant,  and  forbearing  friend,  you  are  riglit . 
I  am  not  quite  a  demon  yet.  My  brain  may  fashion 
wild  and  impious  words,  but  it  is  your  son's  heart  that 
still  beats  witliin  my  bosom.  I  did  not  dream  of  such  a 
horrid  purpose." 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  the  wretched  young 
man  arose,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  chair.  Here  he  remained  fixed  in  the  same  absent 
posture,  and  listening,  but  with  a  barren  attention,  to 
the  many  sootliing  speeches  which  were  addressed  to 
him  by  his  mother.  At  length,  rising  hastily  from  his 
seat,  with  a  look  of  greater  calmness  than  he  had 
hitherto  shown,  he  said: — 

"Mother  there  is  one  way  left  for  reparation.    I  will 
give  myself  up." 
"  Hold,  madman  !" 

"  Nay,  hold,  mother.  I  will  do  it.  I  will  not  bear 
this  fire  on  my  brain.  I  will  not  still  add  crime  to 
crime  for  ever.  If  I  have  outraged  justice,  it  is  enough. 
I  will  not  cheat  her.  Why  do  you  hang  upon  me?  I 
am  weak  and  exhausted;  a  child  could  stay  me  now — 
a  flaxen  thread  could  fetter  me.  Eelease  me,  mother  I 
There  is  peace  and  hope  and  comfort  in  this  thought. 
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Elsewhere  I  can  find  nought  but  fire  and  scourges. 
Oil  !  let  me  make  this  offering  of  a  wretched  life  to  buy 
some  chance  of  quiet.  I  never  shall  close  an  eye  in 
sleei)  again  until  I  lie  on  a  dungeon  floor.  I  never 
more  shall  smile  until  I  stand  upon  the  scaffold!  Well, 
well,  you  will  jirevail — you  will  prevail,"  he  added,  as 
his  mother  forced  him  back  into  the  chair  which  he 
had  left;  "  but  I  may  find  a  time.  My  life,  I  know,  is 
forfeited." 

"It  is  not  forfeited." 

"  Xot  forfeited  !  Hear  you,  just  Heaven,  and  judge  ! 
The  ragged  wretch,  that  pilfers  for  his  food,  must  die — 
the  starving  father,  who  counterfeits  a  wealthy  name 
to  save  his  children  from  a  horrid  death,  must  die — the 
goaded  slave,  who,  driven  from  a  holding  of  his  fathers, 
avenges  his  wrong  upon  the  usurper's  property,  must 
die— and  I,  who  have  pilfered  for  my  passion — I,  the 
hypocrite,  the  false  friend,  the  fickle  husband,  the  cow- 
ard, traitor,  and  murderer  (I  am  disgusted  while  I 
speak) — my  life  has  not  been  forfeited  !  I  alone  stand 
harmless  beneath  these  bloody  laws  !  I  said  I  should 
not  smile  again,  but  this  will  force  a  laugh  in  spite  of 
me." 

Mrs.  Cregan  prudently  refrained  from  urging  the 
subject  farther  for  the  present,  and  contented  lierself 
with  appealing  to  his  affectionate  consideration  of  her 
own  feelings,  rather  than  reminding  him  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  transaction.  This  seemed  more  effectually 
to  work  ux)on  his  mind.  He  listened  calmly  and  with 
less  reluctance,  and  was  about  to  express  his  acqui- 
escence, when  a  loud  anil  sudden  knocking  at  the  outer 
door  of  the  chamber  made  him  start  from  his  chair, 
turn  pale,  and  shake  in  every  limb  like  one  convulsed. 
Mrs.  Cregan,  who  had  herself  been  startled,  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  door,  when  the  knocking  was 
heard  again,  though  not  so  loud,  against  that  which 
led  to  the  drawing-room.  Imagining  that  her  ear,  in 
the  first  instance,  had  deceived  her,  she  turned  on  her 
steps,  and  was  proceeding  toward  the  latter  entrance, 
when  the  sound  was  heard  at  both  doors  together,  and 
witli  increased  loudness.  Sliglit  as  this  accident  ap- 
peared, it  produced  so  violent  an  effect  upon  the  nerves 
of  Hardress,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  able  to 
reach  the  chair  which  he  had  left,  without  falling  to 
the  ground.  The  doors  were  opened — the  one  to  Anne 
Chute,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Cregan. 

"Dinner  is  on  the  table,  aunt,"  .said  the  former. 

"And  I  am  come  on  tlie  very  point  of  time  to  claim 
a  neighbor's  share  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Cregan. 

"We  are  more  fortunate  than  we  expected,"  said 
Anne.  "We  thought  you  would  have  dined  with  Mr. 
Connolly." 

"Thank  you  for  that  hint,  my  good  niece." 

"Oil!  sir,  don't  be  alarmed;  you  will  not  find  us  un- 
provided, notwitlistanding.  ]\[r.  Hardress  Cregan,"  she 
contiuued,  moving  towards  his  chair  with  a  lofty  and 
yet  a  playful  carriage,  "will  you  allow  me  Tti  lead  yon 
to  the  dining-room?  " 

"He  is  ill.  Anno — a  little  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Dear   Hardress  !     you    have    been    thrown  !  "    ex- 


claimed Anne,  suddenly  stooiiing  over  him  with  a  look 
of  tender  interest  and  alarm. 

"^NTo,  Anne,"  said  Hardress,  shaking  her  hand  in 
grateful  kindness;  "I  am  not  so  indifferent  a  horse- 
man.   I  shall  be  better  presentlj'." 

"Go  in — go  in,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Cregan.  "I  have  a 
word  on  business  to  say  to  Hardress.  We  will  follow 
you  in  three  minutes." 

The  ladies  left  the  room  and  Mr.  Cregan,  drawing  his 
son  into  the  light,  looked  on  his  face  for  some  moments 
with  silent  scrutiny. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  he  said  at  length, 
tossing  his  head.  "You're  not  flagging,  Hardress — are 
you?" 

"Flagging,  sir?" 

"Yes.  You  do  not  feel  a  little  qiieer  about  the  heart 
now  in  consequence  of  this  affair?" 

Hardress  started,  and  shrunk  back. 

"Whew!"  the  old  sportsman  gave  utterance  to  a  pro- 
longed sound  that  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  whistle. 
"  'Tis  all  up!  That  start  spoke  volumes.  Y'^ou've  dished 
yourself  for  ever.  Let  nobody  see  you.  Go — go  along 
into  some  corner,  and  hide  yourself;  go  to  the  ladies; 
that's  the  place  for  you.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  leave  a 
pleasant  dinner  partj',  and   come   here   to  look  after 

a .     Well,  I  have  seen  you  stand  fii'e  stoutly  once 

So  it  is  with  all  cowards.  The  worm  will  turn  when 
trod  upon;  and  you  were  primed  with  strong  drink, 
moreover.  But  how  dared  you — this  is  my  chief 
point — this — how  dared  you  stand  up,  and  give  any 
gentleman  the  lie,  when  you  have  not  the  heart  to  hold 
to  your  words?    What  do  you  stare  at? — Answer  me." 

"Give  any  gentleman  the  lie!"  echoed  Hardress. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  Didn't  you  give  Warner  the  lie  a 
while  ago  upon  the  corcass?" 

"Not  I,  I  am  sure." 

"Xo!  What  was  your  quarrel,  then?" 

"We  had  no  quarrel.     Y'ou  are  under  some  mistake." 

"That's  very  strange.  That's  another  affair.  It 
passes  all  that  I  have  ever  heard.  The  report  all  over 
the  ground  was  that  yon  had  exchanged  the  lie,  and 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  had  horse- 
whipped him.     It  leaves  me  at  my  wifs  end." 

At  this  moment  Falvey  put  in  his  head  at  the  door, 
and  .said: 

"Dinner,  if  ye  plase,  gentlemen;  the  ladies  iswaitiu' 
for  ye." 

This  summons  ended  the  conversation  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  Hardress  followed  his  father  into  the  dining- 
room. 


CIIAI'TEK  XXX  VII, 

HARDRESS  FINDS  THAT  CONSCIENCE  IS  THE   SWORN  FOE 
OF  VALOR. 

\\y,  who,  when  smitten  by  a  heavy  fever,  endeavors, 
with  bursting  head  and  aching  bones,  to  maintain  a 
clu'crfnl  seeming  among  a  circle  of  friends,  may  imag- 
ine something  of  Hardress  Cregan's  situation  on  this 
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evening.  His  mother  contrived  to  sit  near  him  during 
the  whole  time,  influencing  his  conduct  by  word  and 
gesture,  as  one  would  regulate  the  movements  of  an 
automaton. 

The  company  consisted  only  of  that  lady,  her  son, 
her  husband,  and  the  two  ladies  of  the  mansion.  The 
fire  burned  cheerfully  in  the  grate,  the  caudles  were 
lighted,  Anne's  harpsichord  was  thrown  open,  and. 
Lad  the  apartment  at  that  moment  been  unroofed  by 
Le  Z>iai/e  £oiiei/x,  ill  the  sight  of  his  companion,  Don 
Cleofas  would  have  pronounced  it  a  scene  of  domestic 
happiness  and  comfort. 

It  ajipeared,  from  the  conversation  which  took  place 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  the  coroner  had  not 
even  found  any  one  to  recognize  the  body,  and  the 
jury,  after  giving  the  case  a  long  consideration,  had 
come  to  the  only  conclusion  for  which  there  appeared 
to  be  satisfactory  evidence.  They  had  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  "Found  drowned." 

"He  would  be  a  sharp  lawyer,"  continued  Mr.  Cregan, 
"that  could  take  them  up  on  that  verdict.  I  thought 
there  were  some  symptoms  of  murder  in  the  case,  and 
wished  them  to  adjourn  the  inquest,  but  I  was  over- 
ruled. After  all,  I'll  venture  to  say  it  was  some  love 
business.     She  had  a  wedding  ring  on." 

"Becalm,"  wliisi)ercd  Mrs.  Cregan,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  son's  arm.  "Some  young  husband,  perhai)s,  who 
found  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain.  Take  care  of  your- 
self, Anne;  Hardress  may  learn  the  knack  of  it." 

Hardress  acknowledged  the  goodness  of  this  jest  by 
a  hideous  laugh. 

"It  was  a  shocking  business  !"  said  Mrs.  Chute.  "I 
wonder,  Hardress,  how  you  can  laugh  at  it.  Depend 
upou  it,  it  will  not  terminate  in  that  way.  Murder  is 
like  fire — it  will  out  at  some  cleft  or  another." 

"That  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance," said  Mr.  Cregan,  "for  the  clothes,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, will  be  identified,  and  Warner  has  sent  an  adver- 
tisement to  all  the  newspapers  and  to  the  parish  ch.ap- 
els,  giving  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  certain,  that  the  case  will  be  cleared  up, 
and  the  foul  play,  if  there  be  any,  discovered.  Whether 
the  i)erpetrators  will  be  detected  or  not,  is  a  different 
question." 

Mrs.  Cregan,  who  was  in  an  agony  during  this  con- 
versation, felt  a  sudden  relief  when  it  was  ended  by 
Anue  Chute's  calling  on  her  uncle  for  a  song. 

Mr.  Cregan,  who  was  always  very  funny  among 
young  people,  replied  that  he  would  with  all  his  heart. 
And  accordingly,  with  a  prefatory  hem,  he  threw  back 
his  head,  raised  his  eyes  to  the  cornice,  dropt  his  right 
leg  over  the  left  knee,  and  treated  the  company  to  the 
following  effu.sion,  humoring  the  tune  with  his  head, 
by  slightly  jerking  it  from  side  to  side: 

Oilli  ma  chree^ 
Sit  down  by  me; 
We  now  are  joined,  and  n&'er  8h.ill  sever; 
This  lieanli'a  our  own, 
Our  hearts  arc  one, 
And  peace  ia  ours  for  ever  1 
When  1  was  poor, 
Your  father's  door 
WaB  closed  against  your  constant  lover. 


With  care  and  pain 
I  tried  in  vain 
My  fortunes  to  recover. 
I  said,  "  To  other  lands  I'll  roam. 

Where  fate  may  smile  on  me,  level 
I  said,  '*  Farewell,  my  own  old  homel" 
And  I  said,  "  Farewell  to  thee,  lovel" 
Sing  Oilli  ma  chrte,  etc. 

I  might  have  said, 

"  My  mountain  maid. 
Come  live  with  me,  your  o\vn  true  lover; 

I  know  a  spot, 

A  silent  cot. 
Tour  friends  can  ne'er  discover. 
Where  gently  flows  the  waveless  tide, 

By  one  small  garden  only: 
Where  the  heron  waves  his  wingsso  wide, 
And  the  linnet  sings  so  lonely." 

Sine:  Gilli  ma  chree,  etc. 

I  might  have  said, 
"My  mountain  maid, 
A  father's  right  was  never  given. 
True  hearts  to  curse 
With  tyrant  force. 
That  have  been  blessed  in  Heaven." 
But.  then,  I  said,  '"In  after  years, 

When  thoughts  of  home  shall  find  her. 
My  love  may  mourn,  with  secret  tears. 
Her  friends  thus  left  behind  htr." 
Smg  Gilli  ma  c/iree,  etc. 

*'  Oh,  no,"  I  said, 

"  My  own  dear  maid. 
For  me,  though  all  forlorn,  for  ever. 

That  heart  of  thine 

Shalt  ne'er  repine 

O'er  slighted  duty — never! 
From  home  and  thee  though  wandering  far, 

A  dreary  fate  be  mine,  luve; 
I'd  rather  live  in  endless  war, 

Than  buy  my  peace  with  thine,  love." 

Sing  OUll  m.a  chree,  etc. 

Far,  far  away. 

By  night  and  day, 
I  toiled  to  win  a  golden  treasure; 

And  golden  gains 

Repaid  my  pains 
In  fair  and  shining  measure. 
I  sought  again  my  native  land  ; 

Thy  father  welcomed  me,  love  ; 
I  poured  my  gold  into  his  hand. 

And  my  guerdon  found  in  thee,  love  I 

Sing  Gilli  ma  chree. 

Sit  down  by  me; 
We  now  are  joined,  and  ne'er  shall  sever  ; 

This  hearth's  our  own. 

Our  hearts  are  one. 
And  peace  is  ours  for  ever. 


It  was  not  until  he  courted  rest  and  forsretfulness  in 
the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  that  the  Hell  of  guilt  and 
memory  began  to  burn  within  the  breast  of  Hardress. 
Fears,  which  until  this  moment  he  had  despised  as 
weak  and  childish,  now  oppressed  his  imagination  with 
all  the  force  of  a  real  and  imminent  danger.  The  dark- 
ness of  his  chamber  was  crossed  by  horrid  shapes,  and 
the  pillow  seemed  to  burn  beneath  his  cheek,  as  if  he 
lay  on  fire.  If  he  dozed,  he  seemed  to  be  rocked  on  his 
bed,  as  if  borne  upward  on  the  back  of  a  flying  steed, 
and  the  cry  of  hounds  came  yelling  on  his  ear  with  a 
discord  even  more  terrible  than  that  which  rung  upon 
the  ear  of  the  hunted  Acteon,  in  the  exquisite  fiction 
of  the  ancients.  That  power  of  imagination,  in  which 
lie  had  been  often  accustomed  to  take  ])ride,  as  in  a 
liio'h  intellectual  endowment,  became  now  his  most 
fearful  curse ;  and,  as  it  had  been  a  chief  instrument 
in  his  seduction,  was  also  a  principal  engine  of  retri- 
bution. 
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Several  circumstances,  trifling  in  themselves,  but 
powerful  in  their  operation  upon  the  mind  of  the  guilty 
youth,  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week,  to 
give  new  fuel  to  the  passion  which  preyed  upon  his 
nerves.  A  few  of  these  we  will  relate,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  slight  a  breath  may  shake  the 
peace  of  him  who  has  suffered  it  to  be  sapped  in  the 
foundation. 

When  the  first  agony  of  his  remorse  went  by,  the 
love  of  life — triumphant  even  over  that  appalling  pas- 
sion— made  him  join  his  mother  in  her  fears  of  a  dis- 
covery, and  her  precautions  for  its  prevention.  He 
sought,  therefore,  many  opportunities  of  misleading  the 
observation  of  his  acquaintances,  and  affected  to  mingle 
in  their  amusements  with  a  greater  carelessness  than 
he  had  ever  assumed  during  the  period  of  his  uncer- 
tainty respecting  Eily's  fate. 

A  small  party  had  been  formed  one  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  snipe-shooting,  and  Hardress  was  one  of  the 
number.  In  a  rushy  swamp  (adjoining  the  little  bay 
which  had  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  saddle-race 
so  many  months  before),  the  game  were  said  to  exist  in 
great  quantities,  and  thither,  accordingly,  the  sports- 
men first  repaired.  A  beautiful,  but  only  half-educated 
pointer,  which  Hardress  procured  in  Kerry,  in  his 
eagerness  for  sport,  had  repeatedly  broken  out  of 
bound,  in  disregard  of  all  the  menaces  and  entreaties 
of  his  owner,  and  by  these  means,  on  many  occasions 
narrowly  escai)ed  destruction.  At  length,  while  he 
was  indulging  in  one  of  those  wild  gambols,  a  bird 
rose,  with  a  sudden  shriek,  from  the  very  feet  of  Hard- 
ress, and  flew  forward,  darting  and  wheeling  in  a  thou- 
sand eccentric  circles.  Hardress  levelled  and  fired. 
The  snipe  escai)ed;  but  a  mournful  howl  of  pain  from 
tlie  animal  before  alluded  to,  seemed  to  announce  that 
the  missile  had  not  sped  upon  a  fruitless  errand.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  poor  pointer  was  seen  crawling  out  of 
the  rushes,  and  turning  at  every  step  to  whine  and  lick 
its  side,  which  was  covered  with  blood.  The  sUiyer  ran, 
with  an  aching  heart,  towards  the  unfortunate  creature, 
and  stooped  to  assist  and  to  caress  it.  But  the  wound 
was  past  all  remedy.  The  poor  quadruped  whimpered 
and  fawne<l  upon  his  feet,  as  if  to  disarm  the  .suspicion 
of  resentment,  and  died  in  the  action. 

"Oh,  raurthcr,  inurther!"  said  Pat  Falvey,  who  ac- 
comjiaiiied  the  party,  "the  poor  thing  was  all  holed 
witli  the  shot !  Oh,  look  at  the  limbs  stiffening,  and 
tlie  light  that's  gatherin'  in  the  eyes  !  There's  death 
n()\v,  Masther  Hardress,  the  Lord  save  us ! — there's 
death  !" 

"Where?"  said  Hardress,  looking  round  with  some 
wildness  of  eye,  and  a  voice  which  was  iiidicativo  at 
the  same  time  of  anger  and  of  bodily  weakness. 

"There,  before  your  eye,  sir,"  said  Falvey.  "There's 
what  we'll  all  have  to  go  through  one  time  or  anotlier, 
the  Christian  as  well  as  the  baste!  'Twould  be  well 
for  some  of  us  if  we  had  as  little  to  answer  for  as  that 
poor  pointiier,  afther  our  doin's  in  this  world." 

The  other  gentlemen  had  now  colietrted  around,  with 
many  exi)ressions  or  coniloleiice  on  the  fate  of  the  i)oor 
servant  of  the  chase.     Hardress  appeared  to  be  atl'ccted 


in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  transaction  which  he  had 
witnessed.-  His  glances  were  vague  and  unsettled,  his 
cheek  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  limbs  trembled  exceed- 
ingly.  This  was  the  first  shot  he  had  tired  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  sport  in  which  he 
was  engaged  had  not  once  occurred  to  him  until  he  saw 
the  blood  flowing  at  his  feet.  To  a  mind  like  his. 
always  sensitive  and  reflective,  and  rendered  doubly  so 
by  the  terrific  associations  of  the  last  few  months,  the 
picture  of  death  in  this  poor  quadruped  was  scarcely 
less  appalling  than  it  might  have  been  in  the  person  of 
a  fellow-mortal.  He  felt  his  head  grow  dizzy  as  he 
turned  away  from  the  spot  ;  and,  after  a  few  feeble 
paces  he  fell  senseless  among  the  rushes. 

The  gentlemen  hastened  to  his  relief,  with  looks  of  as- 
tonishment rather  than  of  pity.  Some  there  were  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  character,  or  perplexed  by 
the  extraordinary  change  which  it  had  lately  under- 
gone, who  winked  and  sneered  apart  when  he  was  lifted 
from  the  earth;  and  though  no  one  ventured  openly  to 
impute  any  eftemiuacy  of  character  to  the  young  gentle- 
man, yet,  whenever  they  spoke  of  the  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  it  was  not  without  exchanging  a  con- 
scious smile.  On  another  occasion  a  boating  party  was 
formed,  when  Hardress,  as  usual,  took  the  rudder  in 
hand.  His  father,  on  entering  the  little  vessel,  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  a  new  boatman  seated  on 
the  foi-ecastle. 

"Hello!"  he  said,  what's  your  name,  my  honest 
fellow?" 

"Larry  Kett,  sir,  plase  your  honor,"  returned  the 
man,  a  sturdy  old  person,  with  a  face  as  black  as  a 
storm. 

"Why,  Hardress  !  had  you  a  quarrel  with  your  little 
hunchback  ?" 

Hardress  stooped  suddenly  down,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  a  block,  and  after  a  little  silence 
I'eplied  : 

"No  quarrel,  sir;  but  he  chose  to  seek  another  ser- 
vice, and  I  do  not  think  I  have  made  a  bad  exchange." 

The  conversation  changed,  and  the  party  (among 
whom  was  Anne  Cliute)  proceeded  on  their  excursion. 
The  wind  freshened  considerably  in  the  course  of  tlie 
forenoon,  and  before  they  had  reached  that  jiart  of  the 
river  which  flowed  by  the  dairy-cottage  of  Mr.  Daly,  it 
blew  a  desperate  gale.  The  boatman,  more  anxious  for 
the  comfort  of  the  ladies  than  really  ai)i)reheiisive  for 
the  boat,  suggested  the  exi)ediency  of  imfting  about 
on  the  homeward  course  before  the  tide  should  tiirii. 

"If  you  hold  on,"  said  the  man,  with  a  significant 
look,  "until  the  wind  an'  tide  come  conthrary,  there  'ill 
be  a  swell  in  the  ciiiinnel,  that  it  is  as  much  as  you  can 
do  to  come  through  it  with  the  two  reefs." 

Hardress  assented,  but  it  was  already  too  late.  They 
were  now  a  consi<lerable  distance  below  the  cottage, 
with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  and  a  tide  within  twenty 
minutes  of  the  Hood. 

"What  are  you  doing,  iNInsther  Hardress?"  said  the 
boatman.  "Won't  you  haul  home  the  inainsiieet  and 
jib?" 

Hardress,  whose  eves  had   been  fixed   on  the  rockv 
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l)oint  before  the  cottage,  started  suddenly,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  nautical  manoeuvre  in-  question. 
The  little  vessel,  as  docile  to  her  helm  as  a  well-mount- 
ed hunter  to  his  rider,  threw  her  bow  away  from  the 
wind,  and  rushed  roaring  through  the  surges  with  a 
fuller  and  a  fiercer  energy.  After  suffering  her  to  run 
for  a  few  minutes  before  the  wind,  Hardress  com- 
menced, with  due  caution,  the  process  of  jibbing  or 
shifting  the  mainsail  from  one  side  of  tlie  vessel  to 
the  other. 

"Down  with  yer  heads,  ladies,  if  ye  plase;  take  care 
of  the  boom." 

All  the  heads  were  lowered,  and  the  boom  swung 
rapidly  across,  and  the  vessel  heeled  with  the  sudden 
impulse,  until  her  leeward  gunwale  sipped  the  brine. 

"Give  her  a  free  sheet,  now,  Masther  Hardress,"  said 
Kett,  "and  we'll  be  up  in  two  hours."  . 

All  boatmen  know  that  it  requires  a  much  steadier 
hand  and  more  watchful  eye  to  govern  a  vessel  when 
the  wind  is  fair  than  when  it  is  adverse.  A  still 
greater  nicety  of  attention  was  requisite  in  the  present 
instance,  as  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  now  returning 
tide  occasioned,  as  tlie  boatman  predicted,  a  heavy  sea 
in  the  channel.  It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable 
chagrin  that  Larry  Kett  ]>ei'ceived  his  master's  mind 
wandering,  and  his  attention  frequently  altogether 
withdrawn  from  the  occupation  which  he  had  in  hand. 
That  nervous  disease  to  which  he  had  become  a  slave  for 
many  weeks,  approached  a  species  of  paroxysm  when 
Hardress  found  himself  once  more  upon  the  very  scene 
where  he  had  first  encountered  danger  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Eily,  and  before  that  dwelling,  beneath  whose 
roof  he  had  plighted,  to  his  forgotten  friend,  the  faith 
which  he  had  since  betrayed.  It  was  impossible  his  rea- 
son could  preserve  its  calmiu^ss  amid  those  terrible  re- 
membrances. As  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  assisted  by 
the  gloomy  clouds  that  scowled  upon  the  brow  of 
Heaven,  he  became  subject  to  the  imaginative  weak- 
ness of  a  child.  The  faces  of  his  companions  darkened 
and  grew  strange  in  his  eye.  The  roar  of  tlie  waters 
was  redoubled,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind  along  the 
barren  shores  brought  to  his  mind  the  horrid  ci  y  of  the 
hounds,  by  which  his  guilt  and  his  misery  had  been  so 
fearfully  revealed.  The  shapes  of  those  whom  he  had 
wronged  seemed  to  menace  him  from  the  gloomy  chasms 
that  gaped  around  between  the  enormous  billows,  and 
the  blast  came  after  with  a  voice  of  reproach,  as  if  to 
hurry  him  onward  to  a  place  of  dreadful  retribution. 
Sometimes  the  corpse  of  Eily,  wrapped  in  the  blue 
mantle  which  she  generally  wore,  seemed  to  be  rolled 
downward  from  the  ridge  of  a  foaming  breaker;  some- 
times the  arms  seemed  stretched  to  him  for  aid;  and 
sometimes  the  pale  and  shrouded  figure  of  Mrs.  Daly 
seemed,  from  the  gloom,  to  bend  a  look  on  him  of  quiet 
sadness  and  upbi'aiding.  While  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  these  phantoms,  a  rough  grasp 
was  suddenly  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  a  rough  voice 
shouted  in  his  ear: 

"Are  you  deaf  or  dreaming?  Mind  your  hand,  or 
you'll  put  us  down  !" 

Hardress    looked    around    like   one   who    suddenly 


awakes  from  slumber,  and  saw  his  father  looking  on 
him  with  an  inflamed  and  angry  countenance.  In  his 
reverie  a  change  had  taken  place,  of  which  he  was  to-  i 
tally  unconscious.  A  heavy  shower  drove  full  up-  ' 
on  the  party,  the  sky  had  grown  still  darker,  and 
the  wind  had  risen  still  higher.  The  time  had 
gone  by  when  the  si^irits  of  Hardress  caught  fire 
from  the  sight  of  danger,  and  when  his  energies 
were  concentrated  by  difliculty,  as  the  firmness  of 
an  arch  is  augmented  by  the  weight  which  it  is  made  to 
sustain.  The  suddenness  of  his  father's  action  startled 
him  to  the  very  heart;  the  strange,  and  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  sudden  change  in  the  weather,  confirmed  the 
disorder  of  his  senses,  and  springing  forward,  as  a 
culprit  might  do  from  the  sudden  arrest  of  an  officer  of 
justice,  he  abandoned  the  rudder,  and  fled  with  murmurs 
of  afl'right  into  the  centre  of  the  boat,  where  he  sank 
exhausted  upon  the  ballast. 

The  scene  of  confusion  which  ensued  it  is  needful 
that  we  should  describe.    Larry  Kett,  utterly  unable 
to   compi'ehend  what  he   beheld,  took   charge  of  the    . 
helm,  while  the   remainder  of  the  party  buised  them-    j 
selves  in  restoring  Hardress  to  some  degree  of  com-    ' 
posure.     There  was  no  remark  made  at  the  time,  but, 
when  tlie  party  were   separating,  some  toiiched  their 
foreheads  and  compressed  their  lips  in  a  serious  man- 
ner; while  others,  in  secret  Avhispers,  ventured,  for  the 
first  time,  to  couple  the  name  of  Hardress  Cregan  with 
that  epithet  which  is  so  deeply  dreaded  by  young  men, 
that  they  will  burst  the  ties  of  moral  justice,  of  religion, 
of  humanity,  and  even  incur  the  guilt  of  murder,  to 
avoid  its  imputation — the  epithet  of  coward.  j 

I^ever  was  there  a  being  more  constitutionally  fonned 
for  deeds  of  courage  and  of  enterprise  than  Hardress, 
and  yet  (such  is  the  power  of  conscience),  never  was  a 
stigma  affixed  with  greater  justice.  He  hurried  early 
to  his  room,  where  he  passed  a  night  of  feverish  rest- 
lessness, secured,  indeed,  from  the  observation  of 
others,  but  still  subjected  to  the  unwinking  gaze  of 
memory,  whose  glance,  like  the  diamond  eyes  of  the 
famous  idol,  seemed  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he 
turned  with  the  same  deadly  and  avenging  expression. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVni. 

HOW   THE   SITUATION   OF   nAKDKESS   BECAME  MORE 
CRITICAL. 

Another  occurrence,  mingled  with  somewhat  more 
of  the  ridiculous,  but  not  less  powerful  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Hardress,  took  place  in  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

In  the  lack  of  some  equally  exciting  exercise,  and  in 
order  to  form  a  pretext  for  his  frequent  absence  Irom 
the  Castle,  Hardress  was  once  more  tempted  to  take 
up  his  gun,  and  look  for  shore-fowl  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. One  morning  when  he  was  occupied  in  drawing 
a  charge  in  the  hall,  Falvey  came  running  in  to  let  him 
know  that  a  flock  of  May -birds  had  pitched  in  one  of 
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the  gullies  in  the  creek,  which  was  now  almost  deserted 
by  the  fallen  tide. 

"Are  there  many?"  said  Hardress,  a  little  interested. 

"Oceans,  oceans  of  'em,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
figurative  valet. 

"Veiy  well;  do  j^ou  take  this  bag,  and  follow  me 
to  the  shore.  I  think  we  shall  get  at  them  conven- 
iently from  behind  the  lime-kiln." 

This  was  a  commission  which  Falvey  executed  with 
tlie  worst  grace  in  the  world.  This  talkative  i^erson 
was,  in  fact,  a  perfect,  and  even  absurd  coward,  nor 
did  he  consider  the  absence  of  any  hostile  intention  as 
a  security,  when  the  power  of  injury  was  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. His  dread  of  flre-arms,  like  that  of  Friday, 
approached  to  a  degree  of  superstition,  and  it  would 
appear  from  his  conduct  that  he  had  anything  but  a 
steady  faith  in  the  common  opinion  that  a  gun  must 
throw  its  contents  in  the  direction  of  the  bore.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  always  with  considerable  reluctance  and 
apprehension  that  he  accompanied  his  young  master 
on  his  shooting  excursions.  He  followed  him  now  with 
a  dejected  face,  and  a  sharp  and  prudent  eye,  directed 
ever  and  anon  at  the  loaded  weapon  which  Hardress 
balanced  in  his  hand. 

Tliey  approached  the  game  under  cover  of  a  low, 
ruined  building,  which  had  been  once  used  as  a  lime- 
kiln, and  now  served  as  a  blind  to  those  who  made  it 
an  amusement  to  scatter  destruction  among  the  feath- 
ered visitants  of  the  little  creek.  Arrived  at  this  spot, 
Hardress  perceived  that  he  could  take  the  quarry  at  a 
better  advantage  from  a  sand-bank  at  some  distance  on 
the  right.  He  moved,  accordingly,  in  that  direction, 
and  Falvey,  after  conjecturing  how  he  might  best  get 
out  of  harm's  way,  crept  into  the  ruined  kiln,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  loose  stones  at  the  bottom.  The  walls, 
though  broken  down  on  every  side,  were  yet  of  a  sufti- 
cient  height  to  conceal  his  person,  when  in  a  sitting- 
posture,  from  all  observation  of  man  or  fowl.  Rubbing 
his  hands  in  glee,  and  smiling  to  (ind  himself  thus 
snugly  ensconced  from  danger,  he  awaited  with  an 
anxiety,  not  quelled,  indeed,  but  yet  somewhat  dimin- 
isheil,  the  explosion  of  the  distant  engine  of  deatli. 

But  his  evil  genius,  envious  of  his  satisfaction,  found 
means  of  putting  his  tranquility  to  naught.  Hardress 
altered  his  judgment  of  the  two  stations,  and' accord- 
ingly crept  back  to  the  lime-kiln  with  as  little  noise  as 
he  had  used  in  leaving  it.  He  marvelled  what  had  be- 
becoine  of  Falvey;  but,  reserving  the  search  for  him 
until  he  had  done  his  part  ui)on  the  curlews,  he  went 
on  his  knee,  and  resteil  the  barrel  of  his  jtiece  on  the 
grass-covered  wall  of  the  ruin,  in  such  a  manner  that 
tiie  muzzle  was  two  inches  above  the  head  of  the  un- 
seen, and  smiling,  and  unconscious  Falvey.  Having 
levelled  on  the  centre  of  the  flock,  he  fired,  and  an  up- 
roar ensued  which  it  is  almost  ]io])e!ess  to  describe. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  birds  fell  without  hearing  tli((  shot; 
several  Muttered  a  few  ])aces,  and  then  sunk  gasping  on 
the  slob.  The  great  mass  of  the  tiock  rose  screaming 
into  the  calm  air,  and  were  cliorussed  by  the  whistling 
of  myriads  of  sea-larks,  red-shanks,  and  other 
diminutive  waterfowl.     Hut  the  most   alarming  strain 


in  the  concert  was  played  by  poor  Falvey,  who  gave 
himself  up  for  dead  on  hearing  the  shot  fired  close  to  his 
ear  in  so  unexpected  a  manner.  He  sprang  at  one  bound 
clear  out  of  the  lime-kiln,  and  fell  flat  on  his  face  and 
hands  upon  the  short  grass,  roaring  and  kicking  his 
heels  in  the  air  like  one  in  the  agonies  of  the  colua  pic- 
torutn.  Terrified  to  the  soul  by  this  startling  incident, 
Hardress  threw  down  his  gun,  and  fled  as  from  the  face 
of  a  fiend. 

In  the  meantime  the  cries  of  the  prostrate  Falvey  at- 
tracted to  his  relief  a  stranger,  who  had  hitherto  lain 
concealed  under  a  projection  of  the  bank.  He  jumped 
upon  the  wall  of  the  kiln,  and  remained  gazing  for  some 
moments  on  the  fallen  man,  with  an  exi^ression  which 
partook  more  of  curiosity  than  of  compassion.  Seeing 
the  gun,  he  imagined  that  Falvey  had  fired  the  shot  him- 
self, and  experienced  some  injury  from  the  recoil.  It 
was  with  a  kind  of  sneer,  therefore,  that  he  took  up  the 
weapon,  and  proceeded  to  question  the  sufferer. 

"What's  de  matter wid  you,  man  alive?  What  makes 
you  be  roarin'  that  way?" 

"I'm  hotV*  returned  Falvey,  with  a  groan.  "I'm  hot. 
The  master  holed  me  with  the  shot.  Will  I  get  the 
priest?    Will  I  get  the  priest  itself?" 

"Where  did  he  hole  you?" 

"There,  in  the  lime-kiln,  this  minute.  W^ill  I  get  the 
priest?" 

"I  mane,  where  are  you  hot?  In  what  part  of  your 
body?" 

"Oyeh,  it  is  all  one,"  said  Falvey,  a  little  perplexed 
by  the  question.  "I  felt  it  in  the  very  middle  o'my 
heart.     Sure  I  know  I'm  a  gone  man!" 

"How do  you  know  it,  ayeh?  Straighten  yourself  an' 
sit  up  a  bit.     I  don't  see  any  signs  of  a  hole. " 

Falvey  sat  up  and  began  to  feel  his  per.son  in  various 
places,  moaning  the  whole  time  in  the  mo.st  piteous  tone, 
and  looking  occasionally  on  his  hands,  as  if  expecting  to 
find  them  covered  with  blood.  After  a  minute  exam- 
ination, however,  no  such  sympton  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

"All,  dere's  nottin'  de  matter  wid  you,  man,"  said  the 
stranger.  "Stand  up,  man;  you're  as  well  as  ever  you 
wor. " 

"Faiks,  may  be  so,"  returned  Falvey,  rising  and 
looking  about  him  with  some  briskness  of  eye.  "But 
sure  I  kTiow,"  he  added,  suddenly  drooping,  "'tis  the 
way  always  with  people  when  they  are  holed  by  a  gun; 
they  never  feel  it  until  the  moment  they  dhroj).'' 

"Well,  an'  isn't  it  time  for  you  to  tink  of  it  when  you 
begin  to  feel  it?"  returned  the  stranger. 

"Faiks,  may  be  so,"  returned  Falvey,  with  increasing 
confidence.  "Tliat  I  may  be  blest,"  he  added,  swing- 
ing his  arms,  and  moving  a  few  paces  with  greater 
freedom,  "that  J  may  be  blest  if  1  feel  any  i)ain!  Faiks, 
I  thought  I  was  hot.  But  there's  one  thing,  any  way; 
as  long  as  ever  I  live,  I  never  again  will  go  shooting 
with  any  man,  gentle  or  simple,  during  dunition," 

"Stay  a  minute,"  said  the  stranger;  "won't  you  go 
out  for  the  curlews?" 

"Go  out  for  'em  yourself,  an'  have  'em  if  you  like," 

•  .\li  Irii-h  iirrleriU'  for  tlio  word  hit. 
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returned  Flavey;  "it's  bother  euoiigli  I  got  with  them 
for  birds. " 

He  took  iij)  the  gun  and  pouch,  and  walked  slowly 
away,  while  the  stranger,  after  slipping  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  turning  uj)  the  knees  of  his  under-gar- 
ment,  walked  out  for  the  game.  He  had  picked  up  one 
or  two  of  the  birds,  and  was  i)roceeding  farther  along  the 
brink  of  the  gidly,  when  a  sudden  shout  was  heard  upon 
the  rocky  shore  ou  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  The 
stranger  started  and  looked,  like  a  frighted  deer,  in  that 
direction,  where  Falvey  beheld  a  party  of  soldiers  run- 
ning down  the  rocks,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing his  passage  round  a  distant  point  by  which  the  high 
road  turned.  The  stranger,  possibly  aware  of  their  inten- 
tion, left  his  shoes,  the  game,  and  all,  behind  him,  and  lied 
rapidly  across  the  slob,  in  the  direction  of  the  poinr.  It 
was  clear  the  soldiers  could  not  overtake  him.  They 
halted,  therefore,  on  the  shore,  and,  leveling  their 
pieces  with  deliberation,  fired  several  shots  at  the  fugi- 
tive, as  after  a  run-away  prisoner.  With  lips  a-gape 
with  horror,  Falvey  beheld  the  shining  face  of  the  mud 
torn  up  by  the  bullets  within  a  few  feet  of  the  latter. 
He  still,  however,  continued  his  course  unhurt,  and  was 
not  many  yards  distant  from  the  opposite  shore,  when 
(either  caught  by  a  trip,  or  brought  down  by  some  bul- 
let aimed)  he  staggered  and  fell  in  the  marl.  He  rose 
again,  and  again  sank  down  upon  his  e^bow,  panting 
for  breath,  and  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  fear.  Fal- 
vey delayed  to  see  no  more,  being  uncertain  at  whom 
their  muskets  would  be  next  directed.  Lowering  his 
person  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  a  .suitable 
speed,  he  ran  along  the  hedge-wajs  in  the  direction  of 
the  Castle. 

In  the  meantime  Hardress,  full  of  horror  at  the  sup- 
posed catastrophe,  had  hurried  to  his  sleeping-room, 
where  he  flung  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  sought,  but 
found  not,  relief  in  exclamations  of  terror  and  of  agony. 
"What!"  he  muttered  through  his  clenched  teeth, 
"shall  my  hands  be  always  bloody?  Can  I  not  move 
but  death  must  dog  my  steps  ?  Must  I  only  breathe  to 
suffer  and  destroy. 

A  low  and  broken  moan,  uttered  near  his  bed-side, 
made  him  start  with  a  superstitious  apprehension.  He 
looked  round,  and  beheld  his  mother  kneeling  at  a 
chair,  her  face  pale,  excepting  the  eyes,  which  were  in- 
flamed with  tears.  Her  bauds  were  wreathed  together, 
as  if  with  a  straining  exertion,  and  sobs  came  thick  and 
fast  lipon  her  breath,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to 
restrain  them.  In  a  few  minutes,  while  he  remained 
gazing  on  her  in  some  i)erplexity,  she  arose,  and,  stand- 
ing by  his  bedside,  laid  her  hand  quietly  upon  his  head. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  pray,"  she  said,  "but  I  fear 
in  vain.  It  was  a  selfl.sh  prayer — it  was  offered  up  for 
you.  If  you  fear  death  and  shame,  you  will  soon  have 
cause  to  tremble.  For  a  mother  who  loves  her  son, 
guilty  as  he  is,  and  for  a  son  who  would  not  see  his 
parents  brought  to  infamy,  there  have  been  fearful 
tidings  here  since  morning." 

Hardress  could  only  look  the  intense  anxiety  which 
he  felt,  to  lenrn  what  those  tidings  were. 

"In  a  few  words,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  "the   dress  of 


that  unhappy  girl  has  been  recognized,  and  by  a  train 
of  circumstances  (command  yourself  awhile!) — circum- 
stances which  this  sick  head  of  mine  will  hardly  allow 
me  to  detail,  suspicion  has  fallen  upon  your  former  boat- 
man and  his  family.     Do  you  know  where  he  is?" 

"I  have  not  seen  him  since  the — the — I  know  not. 
Mj'  orders  were  that  he  should  leave  the  country,  and 
I  gave  him  money  for  the  i>urpose." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that!"  Mrs.  Cregan  exclaimed, 
with  her  usual  steady  energy,  while  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  looked  upward  with  a  wrapt  fervor 
of  expression.  The  action,  however,  was  quickly 
altered  to  a  chilly  shudder.  She  looked  suddenly  to 
the  earth,  veiling  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if  a  rapid 
light  had  dazzled  her.  "Thank  Heaven!"  she  repeated, 
in  a  tone  of  terrified  surprise.  "Oh!  mighty  Being, 
Origin  of  justice,  and  Judge  of  the  guilty,  forgive  me 
for  that  impious  gratitude!  Oh!  Dora  Cregan,  if  any 
one  had  told  you  in  your  youth  that  you  should  one 
day  thank  Heaven  to  find  a  murderer  safe  from  justice! 
I  do  not  mean  you,  my  child,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Hardress;  "you  are  no  murderer." 

Hardress  made  no  reply,  and  Mrs.  Cregan  remained 
silent  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  deliberating  on  the  course 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  adopt.  Tiie  de- 
ception practiced  on  Anne  Chute  was  not  among  the  least 
of  those  circumstances  which  made  her  situation  one  of 
agonizing  perplexity.  But  her  fate  had  been  already 
decided,  and  it  would  be  only  to  make  the  ruin  of  her 
son  assured,  if  she  attempted  now  to  separate  the  des- 
tiny of  Anne  from  theirs. 

"We  must  hasten  this  marriage,"  Mrs.  Cregan  con- 
tinued, after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  "and,  in  the 
meantime,  endeavor  to  get  those  people,  the  Naught- 
ens,  out  of  the  way.  Tliey  will  be  sought  for  without 
delay.  Mr.  Warner  has  been  inquiring  for  you,  that  he 
might  obtain  information  of  your  boatman.  I  told  him 
that  you  had  parted  with  the  man  long  since,  and  you 
did  not  know  whither  he  had  gone.  Do  you  think  you 
could  sustain  an  interview  with  him?" 

Hardress,  who  was  now  sitting  upon  the  bed-side, 
pale,  and  with  features  distorted  by  terror,  replied 
to  this  question  by  a  chilly  shudder  and  a  vacant 
stare. 

"We  must  keep  him  out,  then,"  said  his  mother; 
"or,  if  he  must  see  you,  it  shall  be  in  your  chamber. 
There  is  still  one  way  in  which  you  might  be  saved — 
the  way  which  you  proposed  yourself,  though  I  was 
not  then  suflflciently  at  ease  to  perceive  its  advaiitages. 
Go  boldly  forward  and  denounce  this  wretch;  lay  all 
the  information  in  your  power  before  the  magistrates, 
and  aid  the  officers  of  justice  in  bringing  him  to  pun- 
ishment." 

Hardress  turned  his  dull  and  bloodshot  eyes  upon 
his  mother,  as  if  to  examine  whether  she  was  serious  in 
this  proposition.  If  a  corpse,  rigid  in  death,  could  be 
stimulated  to  a  galvanic  laugh,  one  might  expect  to 
find  it  such  a  hideous  convulsion  as  Hardress  used  on 
discovering  that  she  did  not  mock. 

"No,  niotlier,"  he  said,  curbing  the  Sardonic  impulse, 
"I  am  not  innocent  enough  for  that." 
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"Why  will  you  so  perversely  wrong  yourself?"  said 
Mrs.  Cregau.  "Neitlier  iii  your  iuuoceuce,  nor  iu  your 
culpability,  do  you  seem  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  your 
conduct.     You  are  not  so  guilty  as " 

"Very  true,  mother,"  said  Hardress,  impatient  of  the 
subject,  and  cutting  it  short  with  a  burst  of  tierceuess, 
scarcely  less  shocking  than  his  laughter.  "If  the  plea 
of  conscious  gilt  will  not  suflice,  you  may  take  my  re- 
fusal upon  yoiir  own  ground.  I  am  too  innocent  for 
tliat.  I  am  not  fiend  enough  for  siich  a  treachery. 
I'ray  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it,  or  I  shall  sicken. 
There's  some  one  has  knocked  three  times  at  the  room 
door.  I  am  quite  weary  of  playing  the  traitor,  and  if 
1  had  nothing  but  pure  heart-sickness  to  restraiu  me,  I 
should  yet  long  for  a  reform.  My  braiu  will  bear  no 
more;  a  single  crime  woukl  crush  it  now.  Again! 
There's  some  one  at  the  door." 

"Weil,  Hardress,  I  will  speak  with  you  of  this  at 
night. " 

"With  all  my  heart.  Tou  say  things  sometimes  that 
go  near  to  drive  me  mad,  but  yet  you  always  talk  to  me 
as  a  frienil,  for  my  own  sake,  and  kindly.  Mother!" 
he  added,  suddenly  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm,  as  she 
passed  liim,  and  as  the  light  fell  brighter  on  her  thin 
and  gloomy  features:  "Mother,  how  changed  you  are 
since  this  unhappy  act!  You  are  worn  out  with  fears 
and  sorrows.  It  has  been  my  fate  or  fault  (1  will  not 
contend  for  the  distinction)  to  scatter  i)oison  in  the  way 
of  all  who  knew  me.  A  lost  love  for  one,  for  another, 
falsehood,  desertion,  death;  for  a  tliird,  duplicity  and 
ingratitude;  and  even  for  you,  my  mother,  ill  health,  a 
sinking  heart,  and  a  pining  frame.  I  can  promise  noth- 
ing noiv.  My  mind  is  so  disti'acted  with  a  thousand 
images  and  recollections  (each  of  which,  a  year  since, 
I  would  have  thought  sufficient  to  unsettle  my  reason), 
that  1  know  not  how  to  ofler  you  a  word  of  comfort.  But 
if  these  gloomy  days  should  be  destined  to  pass  away, 
and  (whetlier  by  penitence  or  some  sudden  mercy)  my 
heart  should  once  again  be  visited  with  a  quieter  grief, 
I  will  then  remember  your  affection." 

There  was  a  time  when  this  speech  would  have  been 
moonligiit  music  to  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Cregan,  Now,  her 
esteem  for  Hardress  being  fled,  and  a  good  deal  of  self- 
reproach  brought  in  to  sour  the  feeling  with  which  she 
regarded  his  conduct,  it  was  only  in  his  moments  of 
danger,  or  anger,  or  distress,  that  iier  natural  affections 
were  forcibly  aroused  in  Iiis  behalf.  Still,  however,  it 
did  not  fail  to  strike  upon  her  heart.  Slie  sunk  weep- 
ing upon  his  neck,  and  loaded  him  with  blessings  and 
caresses. 

"I  do  not  look  for  thanks,  Hardress,"  she  said,  at 
length,  disengaging  herself,  as  if  in  reproof  of  her 
weakness,  "because  I  do  the  part  of  a  mother.  AU  tliat 
you  have  said,  my  child,  in  my  regard,  is  very  vain  and 
idle?  A  ([uiet,  at  least  a  happy,  (ire-side  is  a  blessing 
that  I  never  more  can  enjoy,  nor  do  I  even  lioi»e  for  it. 
It  is  not  because  I  think  your  guilt  not  worthy  of  the 
extreme  punishment  of  the  laws,  that  therefoni  1  should 
deem  it  possible  wo  can  either  of  us  forget  our  share  in 
the  horrid  deed  that  has  been  done.  Let  us  not  dis- 
guise the  trutli  from  our  own  hearts.  Wo  are  a 
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wretched  and  a  guilty  pair,  with  enough  of  sin  upon 
our  hands  to  make  our  future  life  a  load  of  fear  and 
penitence." 

"I  did  but  speak  it,"  said  the  son,  with  some  peev- 
ishness of  tone,  "in  consideration  of  your  suffering." 

"I  wish,  Hardress,  that  you  had  considered  me  a 
little  more  early." 

"You  did  not  encourage  me  to  a  confidence,"  said 
Hardress.     "You  repressed  it." 

"You  should  not,"  retorted  the  mother,  "have  need- 
ed encouragement  under  circumstances  so  decisive. 
Married!  if  you  had  breathed  a  word  of  it  to  me,  1 
would  have  sooner  died  than  urge  you  as  I  did." 

"I  told  you  I  was  ])ledged." 

"You  did,  ay,  there,  indeed,  my  sou,  your  reproach 
strikes  home.  I  thought  that  you  would  only  break  a 
verbal  truth,  and  most  unjustly  did  I  wish  that  you 
should  break  it.  How  fearfully  has  Heaven  repaid  me 
for  that  selfish  and  unfeeling  act!  But  you  were  all 
too  close  and  secret  for  me.  Go — go,  unhappy  boy; 
you  taunt  me  with  the  seduction  which  was  only  the 
work  of  your  own  shameful  passion." 

This  painful  dialogue,  which,  perhaps,  would  have 
risen  to  a  still  more  bitter  tone  of  recrimination,  was 
broken  off  by  a  renewal  of  the  summons  at  the  door.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  ap])Jicant  for  admission  had  gone 
away  in  despair,  and  again  returned  after  a  fruitless 
search  elsewhere.  On  oi)ening  the  door,  Mrs.  Cregan 
encountered  the  surly  visage  of  Dan  Dawley,  who  in- 
formed her  that  her  presence  was  required  in  the  ball- 
room: such  was  the  name  given  to  that  apartment  in 
which  Hardress  had  made  to  her  a  confession  of  his 
guilt.  When  she  had  left  the  chamber,  Hardress,  who 
grew  momentarily  more  weak  and  ill,  prei^ared  himself 
for  bed,  and  bade  the  old  steward  send  him  one  of  the 
servants.  This  conunissiou  the  surly  functionary  dis- 
charged on  returning  to  the  servant's  hall,  by  inti- 
mating his  master's  desire  to  Pat  Falvey,  who  had  en- 
tered some  time  before. 

Mrs.  Cregan,  in  the  meantime,  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  above  mentioned,  which  she  could  only  feach 
by  passing  through  the  narrow  hall  and  winding  stair- 
case near  the  entrance.  The  former  presented  a  scene 
calculated  to  alarm  and  perplex  her.  A  number  of 
soldiers,  with  their  soai)ed  and  powdered  queues,  and 
musket-barrels  shining  like  silver,  were  stuck  up  close 
to  the  wall  on  either  side,  like  the  wax  figures  in  the 
shop  of  a  London  tailor.  On  the  gravel  before  the  door 
she  could  see  a  number  of  country  people,  who  had  col- 
lected about  the  door,  wondering  wliat  could  have 
brought  "the  army"  to  Castle  Chute.  From  the  door 
of  the  kitchen  and  servant's  hall  a  number  of  heads 
were  thrust  out,  with  faces  indicative  of  a  similar  do- 
gieo  of  astoiiisiiuu'.nt  and  curiosity. 

Passing  tiirough  this  formidable  array,  l\lrs.  Cregan 
ascended  tlie  stairs,  aiul  was  admitted  at  the  door  of 
the  ball-room  by  a  figure  as  solemn  and  formidable  as 
those  below.  The  interior  of  the  room  presented  a 
scene  of  still  more  startling  interest.  A  table  was 
s]>read  iu  the  centre,  around  wlii(!h  were  standing  Mr. 
Warner,  the  magistrate,  Mr.  IJaruaby  Cregan,  Captain 
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Gibson,  and  a  clerk.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  table, 
his  arm  suspended  in  a  cotton  handkerchief,  stood  a 
low,  squalid,  and  ill-shaped  figure,  his  dress  covered 
with  mud,  and  his  face  which  was  soiled  with  blood 
and  marl,  rather  expressive  of  surprise  and  empty  won- 
der than  of  apprehension  or  of  suffering. 

Mrs.  Cregan,  who  recognized  the  figure,  paused  for  a 
moment  in  a  revulsion  of  the  most  intense  anxiety,  and 
then  walked  calmly  forward  with  that  air  of  easy  dig- 
nicy,  which  she  coiild  assume  even  when  her  whole 
nature  was  at  war  within  her.  This  power  of  veiling 
her  inward  struggles,  even  to  the  extremity  of  en- 
durance, made  her  resemble  a  fair  tower  sapped  in  the 
foundation,  which  sliows  no  symptoms  of  weakness  up 
to  the  very  instant  of  destruction,  and  is  a  ruin  even 
before  the  sentiment  of  admiration  has  faded  on  the 
beholders's  mind. 


.   CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

HOW   THE  DANGER  TO   THE   SECRET    OF    HARDRESS  WAS 
AVERTED    BY  THE    INGENUITY  OF    IRISH    WITNESSES. 

Mr.  Warner  informed  her  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  that  her  son"s  assistance  should  be  afforded 
them,  as  they  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  apprehend 
the  object  of  their  suspicions.  They  should,  how- 
ever, he  said,  be  compelled  to  await  the  arrival  of 
their  witnesses,  for  nothing  had  been  gained  by 
putting  the  fellow  on  his  examination.  His  answers 
were  all  given  in  the  true  style  of  an  Irish  witness, 
seeming  to  evince  the  utmost  frankness,  yet  invariably 
leaving  the  querist  in  still  greater  perplexity  than 
before  he  put  the  question.  Every  hour,  he  said,  they 
expected  the  arrival  of  this  man's  brother  and  sister 
from  Killarney,  and  tli(?y  should  then  have  an  opi)or- 
tuuity  of  confronting  them  with  him  and  with  the  pre- 
vious witnesses. 

"1  have  already  sent  off  a  messenger,"  continued  Mr. 
Warner,  "to  my  own  little  i)lace,  to  see  if  they  have 
yet  arrived,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  hither 
and  examined  on  the  spot.  The  inconvenience  to  Mrs. 
Chute,  I  hope  she  will  excuse,  and  my  principal  reason 
for  wishing  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Cregan,  was  that  you 
might  bear  our  explanation  to  that  lady.  On  occasions 
of  this  kind  all  good  subjects  are  liable  to  be  trespassed 
on,  perhaps  more  than  courtesy  might  warrant." 

"I  will  answer  for  my  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan, 
coldly;  "she  will  not,  of  course,  withhold  any  accom- 
modation in  her  power.  But  this  man — has  he  been 
questioned,  sir?" 

"He  has." 

"Might  I  be  allowed  to  see  the  examination?" 

"By  all  means,  Mrs.  Cregan.  Mr.  Houlahan,  will  you 
hand  that  book  to  the  lady. 

Mr.  Houlahan,  after  sticking  his  pen  behind  his  ear, 
rose  and  delivered  the  volume  accordingly,  with  a 
smirk  and  bow,  which  he  meant  for  a  wonder  of  polite- 
ness. The  lady,  whose  thoughts  were  bu.sy  witii  other 
matters  than  with  Mr.  Houlahan's  gallantry,  received. 


it,  nevertheless,  with  a  calm  dignity,  and  opening  her 
reading-glass,  stooped  to  the  page  which  that  gentle- 
man had  pointed  out.  She  glanced  with  assumed 
indifference  over  the  details  of  the  examination  of  Dan- 
iel Mann,  while  she  devoured  its  meaning  with  agoniz- 
ing closeness  of  scrutiny.  The  passage  which  concern- 
ed her  most  was  the  following:— 

" Questioned,  If  he  were  known  to  the  deceased 

Eily  O'Connor;  answereth,  He  hath  met  such  a  one 
in  Garryowen,  but  knoweth  nothing  farther.  Ques- 
tioned if  he  heard  of  her  death  ;  answereth.  Nay. 
Questioned,  If  he  knoweth  a  certain  Lowry  Looby,  liv- 
ing ;  answereth,  Yes.  Questioned,  Whether  Eily 
O'Connor  did  not  lodge  for  a  time  in  the  house  of 
Philip  Naughten,  Killarney;  answereth,  How  should 
he  be  aware  of  his  brother-in-law's  lodgers?  Saith,  He 
knoweth  not.  Questioned,  If  he  were  not  present  iu 
said  Naughten's  house,  when  said  Eily,  deceased,  said 
Looby  being  then  in  Naughten's  kitchen,  did  give  a 
letter  to  Poll  Naughten,  sister  to  i>risoner,  addressed  to 
Dunat  O'Leary,  hair-cutter, Gnryowen, and  containing 
matter  in  the  handwriting  of  said  Eily  ;  answereth, 
How  should  he  (the  prisoner)  see  through  a  stone 
wall?  Saith,  He  was  in  the  kitchen.  Saith,  Looby 
was  a  fool,  and  that  his  eyes  were  not  fellows.  Saith, 
He  knoweth  not  who  was  in  the  said  inner  room. 
Questioned,  Why  he  was  discharged  out  of  the  em- 
ployment of  his  master,  Mr.  Hardress  Cregan  ;  an- 
swereth. He  knoweth  not.  Questioned,  Where  he  hath 
been  residing  since  he  left  his  master's  servicie;  an- 
swereth, It  is  a  token  that  examinant  doth  not  know, 
or  he  would  not  ask.  And  the  like  impertinent  and 
futile  answers,  with  sundry  speeches  little  to  the  pur- 
pose, hath  the  prisoner  resi)onded  to  all  subsequent 
inquiries." 

With  a  feeling  of  relief,  Mrs.  Cregan  returned  the 
book  to  the  clerk,  and  glancing  towards  the  prisoner, 
observed  that  his  eye  was  fixed  on  her's  with  a  look 
of  shrewd  and  anxious  inquiry.  To  this  glance  she  re- 
turned one  equally  comprehensive  in  its  meaning.  It 
told  him  she  was  fully  in  the  counsels  of  her  son,  and 
prepared  him  to  be  guided  by  her  eye. 

At  the  same  moment  the  sentinel  was  heard  present- 
ing arms  at  the  door,  and  a  corporal  entered  to  say  that 
Mr.  Warner's  messenger  had  returned,  and  that  the 
witnesses  might  be  expected  in  a  few  minutes. 

"All's  right,  then,"  said  Mr.  Warner,  who  entered 
on  a  scrutiny  of  this  kind  with  the  same  professional 
s;oui  which  might  make  Xenophon  find  excitement  amid 
the  difficulties  and  intricacies  of  his  famous  retreat. 
"Remove  the  prisoner.  We  shall  examine  them  ajjart, 
and  see  if  their  stories  will  bear  the  jangling.  If  they 
are  all  as  much  given  to  the  negative  as  this  fellow,  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  make  them  jar." 

This  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety  to  Mrs.  Cregan. 
She  saw  no  probability  of  being  able  to  communicate  Mith 
the  prisoners  (for  such  were  all  the  witnesses  at  pres- 
ent); and  she  comprehended  all  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting, at  least,  the  chance  of  Hardress's  name  being 
mingled  up  witii  the  account  of  the  unknown  visitor  at 
the  cottage  of  the  Naughtens. 
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A  little  exi^erience,  however,  in  the  i)roceedings  of 
Irish  law  courts  would  have  given  her  more  courage 
and  comfort  on  this  subject.  The  peasantry  of  Ireland 
have,  for  centuries,  been  at  war  with  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed,  and  watch  their  operation  in  every 
imtauce  with  a  jealous  eye.  Even  guilt  itself,  however 
naturally  atrocious,  obtains  a  commiseration  in  their  re- 
gard, from  the  mere  spirit  of  opposition  to  a  system  of 
government  which  they  consider  as  unfriendly.  There 
is  scarcely  a  cottage  in  the  south  of  Ireland  where  the 
very  circumstance  of  legal  deaunication  would  not 
afford,  even  to  a  murderer,  a  certain  passj)ort  to  con- 
cealment and  xjrotection.  To  the  same  cause  may  be 
traced,  in  all  likelihood,  the  swrewdness  of  disguise, 
the  closeness,  the  affected  dulness,  the  assumed  sim- 
plicity, and  all  the  inimitable  subtleties  of  evasion  and 
of  wile  which  an  Irish  peasant  can  display  when  he  is 
made  to  undergo  a  scene  of  judicial  scrutiny,  in  which 
he  will  frequently  display  a  degree  of  gladiatorial 
dexterity  which  would  throw  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli 
into  ecstacies. 

While  Mrs.  Cregan  remained  endeavoring  to  control 
the  workings  of  her  apprehension,  a  bustle  was  heard 
outside  the  door,  in  which  the  sound  of  a  female  voice, 
raised  high  in  anger  and  remonstrance,  overtoiiped  the 
rest  in  loudness,  like  a  soprano  voice  in  a  chorus. 

"Let  me  in!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  fierce  tone;  "do 
you  want  to  thrust  your  scarlet  jacket  between  the  tree 
and  the  rind?  Let  me  in,  you  tall  ramrod,  or  I'll  pull 
the  soap  and  powder  out  of  your  wig.  If  I  had  you  on 
the  mountains,  I'd  cut  the  pig's  tail  from  your  pole, 
and  make  a  show  o'  you.  Do,  do — draw  your  bay'net 
on  me,  you  cowardly  object.  It's  like  the  white  blood 
o'  the  whole  of  ye!  I  know  fiftj'  lads  of  your  size,  that 
would  tliink  as  little  of  tripping  you  up  on  a  fair-green, 
and  making  a  high-road  of  your  jjowdered  carcass,  as 
I  do  of  snapping  my  fingers  in  your  face!  Tliat  for 
your  rusty  bay'net,  you  woman's  match!"  Here  she 
burst  into  the  room  and  confronted  the  magistrate, 
while  tlie  sentinel  muttered,  as  he  recovered  his  i 
guard,  "Well!  you're  a  rum  one,  you  are,  as  ever  I 
see. " 

"D«nny  a'ra,  gal!  Oh  vo,  ohone,  achree,  asthora!  is 
that  tlie  way  with  you?  What  did  you  do  to  'em? — 
what's  the  matther?" 

"Dat  de  hands  may  stick  to  me,  Poll,  if  I  know,"  re- 
turned the  prisoner,  while  she  moaned  and  wept  over 
him  with  a  sudden  passion  of  grief.  "Dey  say  'tis  to 
kill  some  one  1  done.  Dey  say  one  Eily  O'Connor  was 
a  lodger  of  ours  westwards,  an'  dat  I  tuk  her  out  a 
niglit  an'  murdered  lier.  Isn't  dat  purty  talk?  Sure 
you  know  yourself  we  had  no  lodgers." 

"Remove  that  prisoner,"  said  Mr.  Warner;  "ho  must 
not  be  i)resent  at  her  examination." 

"I'll  engage  1  have  no  longin'  for  it,"  returned  Danny. 
"She  knows  right  well  tiiat  it  is  all  talks,  an'  "tis 
well  1  have  found  a  friend  at  last  dat'll  see  me  out  o' 
trouble." 

Danny  was  removed,  and  the  examination  of  Poll 
Naughten  was  commenced  by  the  magistrate.  She 
had  got  but  one  hint  from  her   brother  to  guide  her 


in  her  answers,  and  on  all  other  topics  she  came  to  the 
resolution  of  admitting  as  little  as  possible. 

"Your  name  is  Poll  jSTaughten?  Stay,  she  is  not 
sworn.     Hand  her  the  book." 

She  took  the  volume  with  an  air  of  surly  assurance, 
and  repeated  the  ft)rm  of  the  oath. 

"She  did  not  kiss  it,"  whispered  Mr.  Houlahan,  with 
a  sagacious  anxiety;  "she  only  kissed  her  thumb.  I 
had  my  eye  upon  her. " 

"Had  you?  Well,  gi' me  the  book  till  I  plase  that 
gentleman.  Is  that  the  way  you'd  like  to  lip  the 
leather?"  she  said,  after  a  smack  that  went  off  like  a 
detonating  cap.     "Is  that  done  to  your  liking,  sir?" 

Mr.  Houlahan  treated  this  query  with  silence,  and 
the  examination  proceeded. 

"Poll  Naughten  is  your  name— is  it  not?" 

"Polly  Mann  they  christened  me  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ther,  an'  for  want  of  a  worse  I  took  up  with  JSTaughten." 

"You  live  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  ?" 

"Iss,  when  at  home." 

"Did  you  know  the  deceased  Eily  O'Connor?" 

"Eily  who?" 

"O'Connor." 

"I  never  knew  a  girl  o'  that  name." 

"Take  care  of  your  answers.  We  have  strong  evi. 
dence. " 

"If  you  have  it  as  sthroug  as  a  cable,  you  may  make 
the  most  of  it.     You  have  my  answer." 

"Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Looby  ?" 

"I  do,  to  be  sure,  for  my  sins,  I  believe." 

"Do  you  remember  his  being  in  your  house  in  last 
autumn?" 

"I  do,  well ;  an'  I'd  give  him  his  tay  the  same  night  if 
it  wasn't  for  raisins. " 

"Did  you  give  him  a  letter  on  that  evening  ?" 

"He  made  more  free  than  welcome,  a  dale.  I  can  tell 
him  that. " 

"Answer  my  question.     Did  you  give  him  a  letter?" 

"Oyeli,  many's  the  thing  I  gev  him,  and  I'm  sorry  I 
didn't  give  him  a  thing  more  along  with  it,  an'  that's  a 
good  flakin'.  " 

"Well,  I  don't  deny  you  credit  for  your  good  wishes 
in  that  respect,  but  still  I  wait  to  have  my  question  an- 
swered.    Did  you  give  Looby  a  letter  on  that  evening?" 

"Listen  to  me  now,  plase  your  honor.  Tliat  the  head 
may  go  to  the  grave  with  me " 

"Those  asseverations,  my  good  woman,  are  quite 
sui)erfluous.  You  should  remember  you  are  on  your 
oath." 

"Well,  I  am;  sure  I  know  I  am  upon  my  oath,  an'  asl 
am  upon  it,  an' by  the  vartue  o' that  oath,  1  swear  I 
never  swop]ted  a  word  with  Lowry  Looby  from  that  day 
to  this." 

"Whew!"  said  the  magistrate,  "there's  an  answer. 
Hear  me,  my  good  woman.  If  you  won't  si)eak  out,  wo 
shall  find  a  way  to  make  you  speak." 

"No  use  in  wasting  blows  upon  a  willing  horse.  I  can 
do  no  more  than  speak  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

"Very  well.  1  ask  you  again,  therefore,  whether 
Looby  re(;  ived  a  letter  from  you  on  that  evening?" 

"Does  Lowry  say  I  gev  him  a  letther?" 
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"Tou  will  not  answer,  then?" 

"To  be  sure  I  will.     What  am  I  here  for?" 

"To  drive  me  mad,  I  believe." 

"Faiks,  I  can't  help  yoii,"  said  Poll,  "when  you  won't 
listen  to  me." 

"Well,  well,  speak  on." 

"I  will,  then,  without  a  word  of  a  lie.  I'll  tell  you 
that  whole  business,  and  let  Lowry  himself  conthradict 
me  if  he  daar  to  do  it.  'Tis  as  good  as  six  years  ago, 
now,  since  I  met  that  boy  at  one  o'  the  Hewsau's 
wakes." 

"Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  an  answer  to  a  plain 
question?" 

"Easy  a  minute,  can't  you,  and  I'll  tell  you. 
He  behaved  very  polished  that  night,  an'  I  seen  no 
more  of  him  until  the  day  you  spake  of,  when  he  came 
into  the  cottage  from  Killarney." 

"Woman,"  said  the  magistrate,  "remember  that  you 
have  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth;  not  only  the  truth, 
but  the  whole  truth." 

"Ah,  then,  gentleman  an'  lady,  d'ye  hear  this?  Did 
anybody  ever  hear  the  peer  o'  that?  Sure,  it's  just  the 
whole  truth  I'm  tellin'  him,  an'  he  wont  listen  to  the 
half  of  it." 

"Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Warner,  in  a  tone  of  resigna- 
tion. 

"Sure  that's  what  I  want  to  do,  if  I"d  be  let.  I  say 
this,  an'  I'll  stand  to  it:  Lowry  gave  me  impideuce  that 
I  wouldn't  stand  from  his  masther,  an'  I  did  (let  him 
make  the  most  of  it),  I  admit  it,  I  did  give  him  a  sthroke 
or  two.     I  did.     I  admit  it." 

"And  after  the  fMr(?/i(rj,  as  you  call  them,  yoii  gave 
him  a  letter?" 

"What  letther?" 

"I  see;  you  are  very  copious  of  your  admissions. 
Are  you  Philip  Naughten's  wife?" 

"1  am." 

"Ay,  now  we're  upon  smooth  ground.  You  can  give 
an  answer  when  it  suits  you.  I'm  afraid  yoii  are  too 
many  for  me.  What  shall  we  do  with  this  communica- 
tive person?"  he  said,  turning  to  the  other  gentlemen. 

"Remand  her,"  said  Captain  Gibson,  whose  face  was 
purple  from  suppressed  laughter,  "and  let  us  have  the 
husband." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  returned  Mr.  Warner.  "Take 
that  woman  into  another  room,  and  bring  up  Philip 
Naughten.  Take  care,  moreover,  they  do  not  speak 
u])on  the  way." 

Poll  was  removed,  a  measure  which  she  resented  by 
shrill  and  passionate  remonstrances,  affecting  to  be- 
lieve herself  very  ill-treated.  Her  husband  was  next 
admitted  and,  from  his  humble,  timid,  and  deprecating 
manner,  at  once  afforded  the  magistrate  some  cause  of 
gratulation;  and  Mrs.  Cregan  of  deep  and  increasing 
anxiety. 

He  approached  the  table  with  a  fawning  smile  upon 
his  coarse  features,  and  a  helpless,  conciliating  glance 
at  every  individual  around  him. 

"JSTow,  we  shall  have  something,"  said  Mr.  Warner; 
"this  fellow  has  a  more  tractable  eje.  Your  name  is 
Philii)  Naughten,  is  it  not?" 


The  man  returned  an  answer  in  Irish,  which  the 
magistrate  cut  short  in  the  middle. 

"Answer  me  in  English,  friend.  We  speak  no  Irish 
here.     Is  your  name  Philip  Naughten  ?" 

"The  wisha,  vourneen " 

"Come,  come— English.  Swear  him  to  know  whether 
he  does  not  understand  English.  Can  you  speak  Eng- 
lish, fellow  ?" 

"Not  a  word,  plase  your  honour." 

A  roar  of  laughter  succeeded  this  escapade,  to  which 
the  prisoner  listened  with  a  wondering  and  stupid  look. 
Addressing  himself  in  Irish  to  Mr.  Cregan,  he  a]»])eared 
to  make  an  explanatory  speech,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  slight  expression  of  indignation. 

"What  does  the  fellow  say  ?"  asked  Mr.  Warner. 

"Why,"  said  Cregan,  with  a  smile,  "he  says  he  will 
admit  that  he  couldn't  be  huiii^  in  English  before  his  face,* 
but  he  does  not  know  enough  of  the  language  to  enable 
him  to  te/l  his  story  in  English." 

"Well,  then,  I  suppose  we  must  have  it  in  Irish.  Mr. 
Houlahau,  will  you  act  as  interi)reter?" 

The  clerk,  wljo  thought  it  genteel  n(^{  to  know  Irish, 
bowed,  and  declared  himself  unqualified. 

"Wisha,  then,"  said  a  gruff  voice  at  a  little  distance, 
in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  "it  isn't  but  what  you  had 
opportunities  enough  of  learning  it.  If  you  went  to 
foi'eign  parts,  what  would  they  say  to  you,  do  y(ui 
think,  when  you'd  tell  'em  you  didn't  know  the  lan- 
guage of  the  countliry  where  you  were  born?  You 
ought  to  be  ashameil  o'  yourself,  so  you  ought." 

This  speech,  which  proceeiled  Irora  the  unceremoni- 
ous Dau  Dawley,  ])roduced  some  smiling  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cuphuistic  secretary,  after  which  tlie 
steward  himselt  was  sworn  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  ofHce  in  question. 

The  preliminary  queries  having  been  put  and  an- 
swered, the  interpreter  proceeded  to  ask,  at  the  magis- 
trate's suggestien,  whether  the  witness  was  acquainted 
with  the  deceased  Eily  O'Connor. 

But  if  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Mrs.  Naughten  to 
admit  as  little  as  possible,  it  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of 
her  husband  to  admit  nothing  at  all.  The  subterfuge 
of  the  former  in  denying  a  knowledge  of  Eily,  under 
her  maiden  name  (which,  she  imagined,  saved  her  from 
the  guilt  of  i)erjurv),  was  an  idea  too  brilliant  for  her 
husband.  He  gaped  upon  the  interpreter  in  silence  for 
some  moments,  and  then  looked  on  the  magistrate  as  if 
to  gather  the  raeaniiig  of  the  question. 

"Repeat  it  for  him,"  said  the  latter. 

Dawley  did  so. 

"  'Tis  the  answer  he  makes  me,  plase  your  honor,"  he 
said,  "that  he's  a  poor  man  that  lives  by  iudusther- 

ing-" 

"Thafs  no  answer.  Repeat  the  question  once  more, 
and  tell  him  I  shall  commit  him  for  trial  if  he  will  not 
answer  it." 

Again  the  question  was  put,  and  listened  to  with  the 
same   plodding,   meditative   look,    and  answered  with 

*  A  common  i)hra8i^  raeanms;  that  the  individiiiil  understood  enout,li  of  the  Ian- 
o:n»ge  to  refuteuny  calumny  spolien  iii  his  presence,  which,  if  uncontradicted,  might 
leave  him  in  danger  of  the  halter.  The  acute  reader  may  detect  m  his  pithy  idiom 
a  meaning  characteristic  of  the  country  iu  which  it  is  used. 
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a  countenance  of  honest  grief,  and  an  apparent  anxiety 
to  be  understood,  which  would  have  baffled  the  pene- 
tratiou  of  any  but  a  practised  observer.  So  earnest 
was  his  manner,  that  Mr.  Warner  really  believed  he 
was  returning  a  satisfactory  answer.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 

"He  says,"  continued  the  interpreter,  "that  when  he 
was  a  young  man  he  rented  a  small  farm  from  Mr. 
O'Connor,  of  Crag-beg,  near  Tralee.  He  has  as  much 
thricks  in  him,  plase  your  honor,  as  a  rabbit.  I'd  as 
lieve  be  brakin'  stones  to  a  paviour  as  putting  ques- 
tions to  a  rogue  of  his  kind." 

Threats,  promises  of  favor,  lulling  queries,  and  moral 
expeilieuts  of  every  kind,  were  used  to  draw  him  out 
into  the  communicative  frankness  whi(;h  was  desired. 
But  he  remained  as  adamant.  He  could  or  would  ad- 
mit nothing  more  than  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  who 
lived  by  his  industry,  and  that  he  had  rented  a  small 
farm  from  Mr.  O'Connor,  of  Crag-beg. 

The  prisoners,  therefore,  after  a  short  consultation, 
were  all  remandeil,  in  order  th  it  time  might  be  attbrded 
for  confronting  them  with  the  friends  of  the  unhappy 
Eily.  Mrs.  Cregan,  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  has 
stood  all  day  before  a  burning  furnace,  hurried  to  the 
room  of  Hardress  to  indulge  the  tumult  which  was 
gathering  in  her  bosom;  and  the  gentlemen,  by  a  spe- 
cial invitation  (which  could  no  more  be  declined  with- 
out olience,  in  the  Ireland  of  those  days,  than  in  a 
Persian  cottage),  adjourned  to  the  consolations  of  Mrs. 
Chute's  dining-parlor.  Separate  places  of  confinement 
were  allotted  to  the  prisoners;  a  sentinel  was  placed 
over  each,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Captain  Gibson,  were  all 
entertained  like  princes  in  the  servants'  hall. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

HOW   HARDRESS  TOOK   A    DECISIVE    STEP    FOR   HIS    OWN 
SECURITY. 

The  hospitalities  of  Castle  Chute  were  on  this  even- 
ing called  into  active  service.  If  the  gravest  occasion 
of  human  life,  the  vigil  of  the  dead,  was  not  in  those 
days  always  capable  of  restraining  the  impetuous  spirit 
of  enjoyment  so  much  indulged  in  Irish  society,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  a  mere  anxiety  for  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  could  corrupt  the  flow  of  their  social 
gaiety?  Before  midnight  the  house  rang  with  laughter, 
melody,  and  uproar,  and  in  an  hour  after  every  queue 
in  the  servants'  hall  was  brouglit  into  a  horizontal 
position.  Even  the  three  that  stalked  on  guard  were 
said  to  oscillate  on  their  ))osts  with  an  ominous  motion, 
as  the  bells  in  churches  forebode  theirfall  when  shaken 
by  an  earthquake.  Hardress  continued  too  unwell  to 
make  his  ai)pearance,  and  this  circumstance  dei)rived 
the  company  of  the  society  of  Anne  Chute,  an<l  indeed 
of  all  the  hidie-s,  who  took  a  ([uiet  and  rather  mouruful 
cup  of  tea  by  the  drawing-room  lire.  The  wretched 
subject  of  their  solicitude  lay  burning  on  his  bed,  and 
listening  to  the  boisterous  sounds  of  mirth  that  pro- 


ceeded  from  the   distant  parlor,  with   the  ears  of  a, 
dreaming  maniac. 

The  place  in  which  his  boatman  was  confined  had 
been  a  stable,  but  was  now  become  too  ruinous  for  use. 
It  was  small  and  roughly  paved.  The  rack  and  manger 
wei'e  yet  attached  to  the  wall,  and  a  few  slates,  dis- 
placed upon  the  roof,  admitted  certain  glimpses  of 
moonshine,  which  fell  cold  and  lonely  on  the  rough, 
unplastered  wall  and  eaves,  making  the  house  illus- 
trious, like  that  of  Sixtus  V.  Below,  on  a  heap 
of  loose  straw,  sat  the  squalid  prisoner,  warming 
his  fingers  over  a  small  fire,  heaped  against  the 
wall;  and  listening  in  silence  to  the  unsteady  tread  of 
the  sentinel,  as  he  strode  back  and  forward  before  the 
stable  door,  and  hummed,  with  an  air  of  suppressed  and 
timid  joviality,  the  words — 

*'  We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
Until  the  dawn  appears  1" 

A  small  square  window,  closed  with  a  wooden  bar  and 
shutters,  was  to  be  found  above  the  rack,  and  opened 
on  a  hay-yard,  which,  being  raised  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  stable  floor,  lay  only  a  few  feet  beneath 
this  a])erture.  Danny  Mann  was  in  the  act  of  devour- 
ing a  potato,  reeking  hot,  which  he  had  cooked  in  the 
embers,  when  a  noise  at  the  window  made  him  start, 
and  set  his  ears  like  a  watch-dog.  It  was  repeated. 
He  stood  on  his  feet,  and  crept  softly  into  a  darker 
corner  of  the  stable,  partly  in  suiierstitious  apprehen- 
sion, and  partly  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  of  natural 
caution.  In  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  shutters  was 
gently  put  back,  and  a  flood  of  mild  light  was  poured 
into  the  prison.  The  shadow  of  a  hand  and  head  was 
thi-own  with  great  distinctness  of  outline  on  the 
opposite  wall;  the  other  shutter  was  put  back  with  the 
same  caution,  and  in  a  few  moments  nearly  the  whole 
aperture  was  again  obscured,  as  if  by  the  body  of  some 
person  entering.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case;  and  the 
evident  substantiality  of  the  figure  did  not  remove  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  the  prisoner,  when  he  beheld  a 
form  wrapt  in  white  descending  by  the  bars  of  the  rack, 
after  having  made  the  window  c'ose  again,  and  the 
apartment,  in  ai)pearaiice,  as  gloomy  as  ever. 

The  intruder  stood  at  length  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
face,  which  was  revealed  in  the  brown  fire-light,  was 
that  of  Hardress  Cregan.  The  gliastliness  of  his  mouth 
and  teeth,  the  wildness  of  his  eyes,  and  the  strangeness 
of  his  attire  (for  he  had  only  wrapped  the  counter- 
pane around  his  person),  might,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
stranger,  have  confirmed  the  itlea  of  a  supernatural  ap- 
pearance. But  these  circumstances  only  tended  to 
arouse  the  sympathy  and  old  attaciiment  of  his  servant. 
Danny  Mann  advanced  towards  him  slowly,  his  hands 
wreathed  together,  and  extendeil  as  far  as  tlie  sling 
which  held  the  wounded  arm  would  allow  ;  his  jaw 
diopt — half  in  pity  and  half  in  fear,  and  his  eyes  filled 
vith  tears. 

"Masther  Hardress,"  he  sai<l  at  length,  "is  it  you  I 
see  dat  way  ?" 

Hardress  remained   for   some   time   motionless  as  a 
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statue,  as  if  endeavoring  to  summon  up  all  liis  corporeal 
energies  to  support  him  in  the  investigation  which  he 
was  about  to  make. 

"Won't  you  speak  to  me,  masther  ?"  continued  the 
boatmau  ;  "won't  you  speak  a  word  itself?  'Twas  all 
my  eudeavor  since  I  came  hether  to  thry  an'  get  'em  to 
let  me  speak  to  you.  Say  a  word,  masther,  if  it  is  only 
to  tell  me  'tis  yourself  dat's  dere  !" 

"Where  is  Eily  ?"  murmured  Hardress,  still  without 
moving,  and  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  re- 
cesses of  his  breast,  like  a  sound  from  a  sepulchre.  The 
boatman  shrank  aside,  as  if  from  the  eye  of  Justice  it- 
self. So  sudden  had  the  question  struck  upon  his  con- 
science, that  the  inquirer  was  obliged  to  repeat  it  be- 
fore lie  could  collect  his  breath  for  an  answer. 

"Masther  Hardress,  I  tought,  after  I  parted  you  dat 
time " 

"Where  is  Eily?"  muttered  Hardress,  interrupting 
him. . 

"Only  li-sten  to  me,  sir,  one  moment " 

"Where  is  Eily  ?" 

"Oh,  vo  !  vo  !" 

Hardress  drew  the  counterpane  around  his  head,  and 
remained  for  several  minutes  silent  in  the  same  atti- 
tude. During  that  time  the  drapery  was  scarcely  seen 
to  move,  yet  Hell  raged  beneath  it.  A  few  moans  of 
deep  but  smothered  agony  were  all  that  might  be 
heard  from  time  to  time.  So  exquisite  was  the  sense 
of  suffering  which  these  sounds  conveyed,  that  Danny 
sank  trembling  on  his  knees,  and  responded  to  them 
with  floods  of  tears  apd  sobbing. 

"Masther  Hardress,"  he  said,  "if  dere's  anything  dat 
I  can  do  to  make  your  mind  aisy,  say  de  word.  I  know 
dis  is  my  own  business,  au'  no  one  else's.  An'  if  dey 
find  me  out  itself,  dey'U  never  be  one  straw  de  wiser  of 
who  advised  me  to  it.  If  you  tiuk  I'd  tell,  you  don't 
know  me.  Dey  may  hang  me  as  high  as  dey  like ;  dey 
may  tlake  de  life  out  o'  me,  if  dey  plase;  but  dey  nev- 
er'U  get  a  word  outside  my  lips  of  what  it  was  dat  made 
me  do  it.  Didn't  dey  try  me  to-day,  an'  didn't  I  give 
'em  a  sign  o'  what  I'd  do  ?" 

"Peace,  hypocrite  !"  said  Hardress,  disgusted  at  a 
show  of  feeling  to  which  he  gave  no  credit.  "Be  still, 
and  hear  me.  For  many  years,  it  has  been  my  study  to 
heap  kindness  upon  me.  For  which  of  those  was  it 
that  you  came  to  the  determination  of  involving  me  in 
ruin,  danger,  and  remorse,  for  all  my  future  life — a  little 
all  it  may  be,  certainly  ?" 

It  would  seem  from  the  manner  in  which  Danny  gaped 
and  gazed  on  his  master  while  he  said  these  words, 
that  a  reproach  was  one  of  the  last  things  he  had  ex- 
pected to  receive  from  Hardress.  Astonishment,  blend- 
ed with  something  like  indignation,  took  place  of  the 
compassion  which  before  was  visible  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Maisther  Hardress,"  he  said. 
"Dere  are  some  people  dat  it  is  hard  to  plase.  Do  you 
remember  saying  anything  to  me  at  all  of  a  time  in  de 
room  at  de  masther' s,  at  Killarney,  Masther  Hardress? 
Do  you  remember  givin'  me  a  glove  at  all  ?  I  had  my 
token  surely  for  what  I  done." 


So  saying,  he  drew  the  glove  from  his  waistcoat,  and 
handed  it  to  his  master;  but  the  latter  rejected  it  with 
a  revulsion  of  strong  dislike. 

"I  tought  I  had  ears  to  hear  at  dat  time,  and  brains 
to  understand,"  said  Danny,  as  he  replaced  the  fatal 
token  in  his  bosom,  "an  I'm  sure  it  was  no  bene  tit  to 
me  dat  dere  should  be  a  hue-and-cry  over  de  mountains 
after  a  lost  lady,  an'  a  chance  of  a  hempen  cravat,  lor 
my  trouble.  But  I  had  my  warrant— dat  was  your  very 
word,  Masther  Hai-dvess—warra/ii,  wasn't  it?  '  U'l://, 
when  you  go^  says  you,  "here  is  your  warrant,^  an'  you  ga' 
me  de  glove.     Worn't  dem  your  words?" 

"But  not  for  death,"  said  Hardress.  "I  did  not  say 
for  death." 

"I  own  you  didn't,"  returned  Danny,  who  was  aroused 
by  what  he  considered  a  shiifding  attempt  to  esca])e 
out  of  the  transaction.  "I  own  you  didn't;  I  felt  for 
you,  an'  I  wouldn't  wait  for  you  to  say  it.  But  did  you 
mane  it?" 

"No  !"  Hardress  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of  sudden 
energy.  "As  I  shall  answer  it  in  that  bright  Heaven,  I 
did  not.  If  you  crowd  in  among  my  accusers  at  the 
judgment-seat,  and  charge  me  with  that  crime,  to  you, 
and  to  all,  I  sliall  utter  the  same  disclaimer  that  I  do 
at  present.  I  did  not  mean  to  practise  on  her  life.  As 
I  shall  meet  with  her  before  that  Judge,  I  did  not.  I 
even  bade  you  to  avoid  it.  Did  I  not  warn  you  not  to 
touch  her?" 

"You  did,"  said  Danny  Mann,  with  a  scorn  which 
made  him  eloquent  beyond  himself,  "an'  your  eye  looked 
murder  while  you  said  it.  After  dis,  I  never  more  will 
look  in  any  man's  face  to  know  what  he  manes.  Alter 
dis,  I  won't  believe  my  senses.  If  you'll  persuade  me 
to  it,  I'll  own  dat  here  is  noting  as  I  see  it.  You  may 
tell  me  I  don't  stand  here,  nor  you  dere,  nor  dat  de 
moon  is  shining  trough  dat  roof  above  us,  nor  de  tire 
burning  at  my  back,  an'  I'll  not  gainsay  you  after  dis. 
But  listen  to  me,  Masther  Hardress.  As  sure  as  dat 
moon  is  shining,  an'  dat  fire  burning,  an'  as  sureas  I'm 
here  an'  you  dere,  so  siu'e  de  sign  of  death  was  on  your 
face  dat  time,  whatever  way  your  words  went." 

"From  what  could  you  gather  it  ?"  said, Hardress,  with 
a  deprecating  accent. 

"From  what?  From  everything.  Listen  hether. 
Didn't  you  remind  me  den  of  my  own  offer  on  de  Pur- 
ple Mountain  a  while  before,  an'  tell  me  dat,  if  I  was  to 
make  dat  offer  again,  you'd  tink  different?  An' didn't 
you  give  me  de  token  dat  you  refused  me  den  ?  Ah, 
dis  is  what  makes  me  sick,  after  my  putting  my  neck 
into  de  halter  for  a  man.  Well,  its  all  one.  An'  now 
to  call  me  out  o'  my  name,  an'  tell  me  1  done  it  for 
harm  !  Dear  knows,  it  wasn't  for  any  good  1  hoped  for 
it,  here  or  hereafter,  or  for  any  pleasure  I  took  in  it 
dat  it  was  done.  And  talkin'  of  hereafter,  3Iastlier 
Hardress,  listen  to  me.  Eily  O'Connor  is  in  Heaven, 
an'  she  has  told  her  story.  Dere  are  two  books  kept 
dere,  dey  tell  us,  of  all  our  doings,  good  an'  bad.  Her 
story  is  wrote  in  one  o'  dem  books,  an'  my  name  (I'm 
sore  afeerd)  is  wrote  after  it;  an'  take  my  word  for  dis, 
in  whichever  o'  dem  books  my  name  is  wrote,  your  own 
is  not  far  from  it. " 
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As  he  spoke  these  words,  with  an  energy  beyond 
what  he  had  ever  shown,  the  fire  fell  in,  and  caused  a 
sudden  light  to  fill  the  place.  It  shone,  ruddy  brown, 
upon  the  excited  face  and  uplifted  arm  of  the  deformed, 
and  gave  him  the  appearuuce  of  a  fiend  denouncing  on 
the  head  of  the  affrighted  Hardress  the  sentence  of 
eternal  woe.  It  glared  likewise  on  the  white  drapery 
of  the  latter,  and  gave  to  his  distorted  and  terrified 
features  a  look  of  gliastliuess  and  fear  that  might  have 
suited  such  an  occasion  well.  The  dreadful  picture 
continued  but  for  a  second,  yet  it  remained  engraved 
upon  the  mind  of  Hardress,  and  like  the  yelling  of  the 
hounds,  haunted  him,  awake  and  dreaming  to  his  death. 
The  fire  again  sunk  low,  the  light  grew  dim.  It  came 
like  a  dismal  vision,  and  like  a  vision  faded. 

They  were  aroused  from  the  pause  to  which  this  slight 
incident  gave  occasion  by  hearing  the  sentinel  arrest 
his  steps  as  he  passed  the  door,  and  remain  silent  in  his 
song,  as  if  in  the  act  of  listening. 

"All  right  within  there?"  said  the  sentinel,  with  his 
head  to  the  door. 

"All's  right  your  way,  but  not  my  way,"  returned 
Danny,  sulkily. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  heard  him  shoulder  his  musket 
once  again,  and  resume  his  walk,  humming  with  an  air 
of  indifference  the  same  old  burthen: 

"  We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
Until  the  dawn  appears." 

Hardress  remained  gazing  on  his  servant  for  some 
moments,  and  then  said  in  a  whisper: 

"Ue  has  not  heard  us,  as  I  feared.  It  is  little  worth, 
at  this  time,  to  consider  on  whom  the  guilt  of  this  un- 
happy act  must  fall.  We  must  at  least  avoid  the 
shame,  if  possible.  Could  I  depend  u))on  you  once 
again,  if  I  assisted  in  your  liberation,  on  the  under- 
standing that  you  would  at  once  leave  the  country?" 

The  ej'es  of  the  prisoner  sparkled  with  a  sudden 
light.  "Do  you  tink  me  a  fool?"  he  said.  "Do  you 
tink  a  fox  would  refuse  to  run  to  earth  wid  de  dogs  at 
his  brush  ?" 

"Here,  then,"  said  Hardress,  placing  a  purse  in  his 
hand,  "I  have  no  choice  but  to  trust  you.  This  win- 
dow is  unguarded.  Tliere  is  a  pathway  through  the 
hay-yard,  and  thence  aci'oss  the  field,  in  the  direction 
of  the  road.  Depart  at  once,  and  without  farther 
question." 

"J)ut  what'll  I  do  about  dat  fellow?"  said  Danny. 
"Dat  sentry  comes  constant  dat  way;  you  hear  him 
now  asking  me  if  all's  light." 

"I  will  remain  here  and  answer  for  you,"  said  Har- 
dress, "until  you  have  had  time  to  escai>e.  In  the  mean- 
time, use  your  utmost  speed,  and  take  the  road  to  Cork, 
where  you  will  be  sure  to  find  vessels  ready  to  sail. 
If  ever  we  should  meet  again  on  Irish  soil,  it  must  be 
for  tiie  death  of  either,  most  probably  of  both." 

"An' is  dis  de  way  we  i)art  after  all !"  said  Danny. 
"Well,  den,  be  it  so.  Perhaps,  after  you  tink  longer 
of  it,  master,  you  may  tink  better  of  me."  So  saying, 
he  sprang  on  the  manger,  and  ascended  (notwithstand- 
ing his  hurt)  with  the  agility  of  a  monk'^y  to  the  win- 
dow.    A   touch   undid   the   fastening,  and   in   a  few 


moments  Hardress  became  the  sole  occupant  of   tlie 
temporary  dungeon. 

He  remained  for  a  considerable  time  leaning  with  his 
shoulder  against  the  wall,  and  gazing  with  a  vacant 
eye  upon  the  decaying  fire.  In  this  situation,  the  sen- 
tinel challenged  several  times  in  succession,  and  seem- 
ed well  content  with  the  answers  which  he  received. 
But  the  train  of  thought  which  passed  through  the 
mind  of  Hardress  became  at  length  so  absorbing  that 
the  challenge  of  the  soldier  fell  unheard  upon  his  ear. 
After  repeating  it  without  avail  three  or  four  times,  the 
man  became  alarmed,  and  applying  the  butt  of  his 
musket  to  the  door,  he  forced  it  in  without  much  effort. 
His  astonishment  may  be  cou«eived,  when,  instead  of 
his  little  prisoner,  he  beheld  a  tall  figure  wrapt  in  white, 
and  a  ghastly  face,  on  which  the  embers  shed  a  dreary 
light.  The  fellow  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  (like  ail 
people  of  that  class  in  his  time)  extremely  supersti- 
tious. His  brain,  moreover,  was  heated  with  whisky 
punch,  and  his  imagination  excited  by  numberless 
tales  of  horror  which  had  been  freely  circulated  in  the 
servants'  hall.  Enough  only  remained  of  his  presence 
of  mind  to  enable  him  to  give  the  alarm,  by  firing  his 
musket,  after  which  he  fell  senseless  on  the  pavement. 
Hardress,  no  less  alarmed,  started  into  sudden  energy, 
and  climbing  to  the  window,  with  an  agility  even  sur- 
pas.sing  that  of  the  fugitive,  hurried  ofl'  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  sleeping-chamber. 

There  were  few  in  the  house  who  were  capable  of 
adopting  any  vigorous  measures  on  hearing  the  alarm. 
Hastening  to  the  spot,  they  found  the  sentinel  lying 
senseless  across  the  stock  of  his  musket,  the  stable-door 
open,  and  the  prisoner  fled.  The  man  him.self  was  en- 
abled, after  some  time,  to  furnish  a  confused  and 
broken  narrative  of  what  he  had  seen;  and  his  story 
was  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  one  of  his  comrades, 
who  stated  that  at  the  time  when  the  shot  M-as  fired  he 
beheld  a  tall,  white  figure  gliding  rapidly  amongst  the 
haystacks,  in  the  little  inclosure,  where  it  vanished  in 
the  sha])e  of  a  red  heifer. 

The  sentinel  was  placed  under  arrest  in  an  apartment 
of  the  castle,  until  the  pleasure  of  his  otiicer  could  be 
known  respecting  him.  Captain  Gibson,  however,  in 
common  with  the  other  gentlemen,  and  the  greater 
number  of  his  soldiers,  was  at  this  moment  wholly  in- 
capable either  of  conceiving  or  expressing  any  opinion 
whatsoever. 

This  story,  as  usual,  was  circulated  throughout  the 
country  in  the  course  of  tiie  following  day,  with  many 
imaginative  embellishments.  Among  other  inventions, 
it  was  said  that  the  ghost  of  Eily  O'Connor  had 
appeared  to  the  sentinel  to  declare  the  ])risoner's 
innocence  and  demand  his  liberation.  INlany  persons 
adduced  the  well-known  character  of  Eily  as  a  ground 
for  lending  credence  to  this  fiction.  "It  was  like  her," 
they  said;  "she  was  always  a  tender-hearted  creature." 

The  evidence  remaining  against  the  otiier  jjrisoners 
was  now  so  immaterial,  that  their  dismissal  became  a 
necessary  consequence.  Several  efforts  were  made  to 
draw  them  into  some  confession  of  their  i)articipation 
in  the  offence  alleged,  but  if  they  were  cautious  in  their 
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admissions  while  the  murderer  was  in  custody,  they 
would  mate  no  admission  whatever  after  hearing  of  his 
escape.  Equally  unavailing  were  all  the  exertions 
made  for  the  recapture  of  the  suspected  fugitive,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  affair  had  begun  to  grow  unfamiliar 
to  the  tongues  and  recollections  of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  Danny,  and  the 
danger  which  he  must  incur  by  remaining  in  the  coun- 
try, a  doubt  would  frequently  cross  the  mind  of  Hard- 
ress  whether  he  really  had  availed  himself  of  his  re- 
covered freedom  to  leave  it  altogether.  He  had  money ; 
he  had  many  acquaintances,  and  he  was  an  Irishman: 
an  indifferent  one,  it  is  true,  but  yet  possessing  the 
love  of  expense,  of  dissipation,  and  the  recklessness 
of  danger,  which  mingle  so  largely  in  the  temperament 
of  his  countrymen.  It  was  almost  an  even  question 
whether  he  would  not  risk  the  chances  of  detection  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  the  host  among  a  circle  of  jolly 
companions  in  the  purlieus  of  his  native  city.  These 
considerations,  often  discussed  between  Hardress  and 
his  now  miserable  mother,  made  them  agree  to  hasten 
the  day  of  marriage,  with  the  understanding  that  (by 
an  anticipation  of  the  modern  fashion)  the  "happy 
pair"  were  to  leave  home  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony. The  south  of  France  was  the  scene  fixed  upon 
for  the  commencement  of  their  mairied  life — the  month 
of  honey. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

HOW   THE  ILL-TEMPEK   OF   HABDEESS  AGAIN  BROUGHT 
BACK    HIS    PERILS. 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE  which  Occurred  during  the  inter- 
vening period  once  more  put  Hararess  to  a  severe  pro- 
bation. It  was  not  less  severe,  moreover,  that  it  came 
like  the  accesses  of  a  nervous  disorder,  suddenly, 
and  from  a  cause  extremely  disproportioned  to  its  vio- 
lence. 

He  had  been  conversing  with  his  intended  bride,  on 
that  day  which  was  fixed  upon  as  the  penultimate 
of  their  courtship,  with  a  more  than  usual  appearance 
of  enjoyment.  Anne,  who  looked  out  for  those 
breaks  of  sunshine  in  his  temper  as  anxiously  as  an 
agriculturist  might  for  fair  weather  in  a  broken  autumn, 
encouraged  the  symptom  of  returning  peace,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  happily  as  to  draw  him  out  into  quick  and 
lively  repartees,  and  frequent  bursts  of  laughter.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  in  her  ecstasy  at  this  display  of 
spirits,  she  sufl'ered  her  joy  to  hurry  her  unwisely  into 
the  forbidden  circle  which  enclosed  his  secret,  and  their 
music  turued  to  discord.  She  thought  this  holiday  hour 
afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  penetrate  into  the  Blue 
Chamber  of  his  heart,  from  which  he  had  so  often 
warned  her,  and  which  a  better  impulse  than  curiosity 
urged  her  to  explore.  She  did  not  know  that  the  inte- 
rior was  defiled  with  blood. 

"Well,  Hardress,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  that  had  as 
much  of  feeling  as  of  mirth,  "is  not  this  a  happier  score 
for  counting  time,  than  sitting  down  to  shut  our  eyes 


and  ears  to  the  pleasant  world  about  us,  and  opening 
them  on  a  lonesome  past  or  a  foreboding  future  ?" 

If  the  clouds  of  the  past  and  the  future,  both,  had 
met  and  mingled  in  the  mid-heaven  of  consciousness, 
they  cotild  not  have  cast  a  darker  or  more  sudden  shade 
than  that  which  now  overspread  the  brow  of  Hardress. 
The  laughter  darkened  on  his  cheek,  his  eye  grew  stern 
and  dull,  and  his  whole  being,  from  the  iiimf^st  feeling 
of  his  nature  to  the  exterior  on  which  those  feelings 
were  indicated,  seemed  to  have  undergone  an  instanta- 
neous change. 

Anne  perceived  her  error,  but  did  not  cease  to  follow 
up  her  claim  upon  his  confidence. 

"Do  not  let  me  feel,"  she  said,  "that  I  have  brought 
back  your  gloom.  Dear  Hardress,  hear  me  still  without 
uneasiness.  My  sole  intention  is  that  of  procuring  your 
health  and  peace  of  mind;  and  surely  it  should  not  be 
considered  an  intrusion  that  I  desire  your  confidence. 
Do  you  fear  to  find  in  me  anything  more  foreign  than  a 
near  and  interested  friend?  Believe  me,  you  shall 
not,  Hardress.  I  am  driven  upon  this  inquiry  in 
spite  of  me.  There  is  something  hidden  from  me 
which  it  would  be  kinder  to  reveal.  I  see  it  jirey  upon 
your  own  health  and  si)irits,  day  after  day.  I  see  it 
even  fixing  its  cruel  hold  at  length  upon  my  aunt.  You 
meet  with  a  consciousness  in  your  eyes,  and  you  both 
glance  from  time  to  time  at  me,  as  if  I  were  a  stranger 
or — I  should  not  say  it,  perhaps — a  spy.  If  I  come  ni)ou 
you  when  you  speak  together,  there  is  a  hush  at  my 
appearance,  and  sometimes  an  embarrassed  look,  and 
I  have  often  seen  trouble  in  your  eyes,  and  tears  in 
hers.  Tell  me,  my  dear  Hardress,  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  ?  Yoti  either  apprehend,  or  you  have  endured,  some 
terrible  misfortune.  It  is  not  now  the  time  to  treat  me 
as  a  stranger." 

She  ceased  to  speak,  and  seemed  to  expect  an  answer, 
but  Hardress  said  not  a  word.  He  remained  with  his 
hands  crossed  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  his  cheek  rest- 
ing upon  these,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  gloomy  silence  on 
the  floor. 

"Or,  if  you  do  not  think  me  worthy  of  a  confidence," 

Anne  resumed,  with  some  warmth,  "at  least Nay, 

but  I  am  ill-tempered  now,"  she  added,  suddenly  check- 
ing herself.  "1  should  not  say  that;  I  would  say,  Hard- 
ress, if  you  really  find  yourself  prevented  from  admit- 
ting me  into  your  confidence,  at  least  assure  yourself  of 
this.  If  it  is  anything  in  your  present  sitiuition — in — 
I  fear  to  say  too  much — in  your  engagement  with  my- 
self, that  interferes  with  your  peace  of  mind,  I-  1 — had 
rather  suffer  anything — than— than — be  the  cause  of 
suffering  to  you." 

She  turned  away  as  she  said  these  words,  to  hide 
fi'om  him  the  burst  of  tears  with  which  they  wei'e  accom- 
panied. She  pressedherhandkerchief  against  her  lii>s, 
and  used  a  violent,  though  silent,  effort  to  avoid  the 
convulsive  utterance  of  the  grief  that  struggled  at  her 
heart. 

It  often  happens  that  the  most  sensitive  persons  are 
those  who  are  most  blind  to,  and  make  less  allow- 
ance for,  the  suscei>tibility  of  others.  The  long  habit 
of  brooding  over  his  own  wants  and  sufferings  made 
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Hardress,  incapable,  for  the  moment,  of  appreciating  the 
generous  affection  which  this  speech  evinced.  He  ans- 
wered gloomily  that  "there  were  many  things  in  the 
minds  of  all  men  which  thej'  would  hide,  if  possible, 
even  from  themselves,  and  which  therefore  they  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  communicate  over  readily 
to  another,  however  undeniable  the  claim  to  confidence 
might  be." 

With  this  cold  answer  the  conversation  ceased.  A 
little,  yet  but  a  little,  warmed,  to  find  her  generous  pro 
Ijosal  (a  proposal  which  cost  her  so  much  agony)  thus 
unhandsomely'  received,  Anne  dried  her  tears,  and  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  in  that  sorrowing  and  some- 
what indignant  composure  to  which  in  virtuous  breasts 
the  sense  of  unmerited  injury  gives  birth.  Subduing, 
however,  as  she  had  long  since  learned  to  do,  her  per- 
sonal feelings  to  a  sense  of  duty,  she  forced  herself  to 
assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  once  more  resumed 
the  tone  of  conversation  which  had  preceded  this  un- 
fortunate failure.  Again  her  wonted  spirits  arose  at 
her  desire,  and  again  she  was  successful  in  withdraw- 
ing Hardress  from  his  mood  of  dismal  meditation. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  the  mental  disease  of  Har- 
dress (for  such  it  might  now  be  justly  termed)  was,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  the  extreme  uncertainty  and 
arbitrariness  of  its  accesses.  His  existenoe  seemed  to 
be  without  a  basis,  his  mind  without  a  centre  or  a  rest. 
He  had  no  consciousness  of  duty  to  support  him,  no 
help  from  Heaven,  and  no  trust  in  man.  Even  the  very 
passion  that  ate  up  his  soul  was  incapable  of  attbrding 
to  his  mind  that  firmness  of  purpose  and  false  strength 
which  passion  often  gives  ;  for  his  was  merely  retro- 
spective, and  had  no  object  in  the  future.  He  became 
a  passive  slave  to  his  imagination  Frequently,  while 
enjoying  a  degree  of  comparative  tranquillity,  the 
thought  would  suggest  itself  to  his  fancy,  that,  "per. 
haps  t'lis  very  day,  secure  as  he  believed  himself, 
might  see  him  manacled  and  in  a  dungeon."  Instead 
of  quietly  turning  his  attention  away  to  an  indif- 
ferent subject,  or  baffling  the  suggestions  (as  a  guiltless 
person  might)  by  resigning  himself  to  a  directing  Pro- 
vidence, he  combated  it  with  ai'gumeat;  it  increased  and 
fastened  on  his  iinagiiiation,  until  at  length  his  nerves 
began  to  thrill,  his  limbs  grew  faint,  his  brow  moist,  and 
his  whole  being  disturbed  as  at  the  presence  of  an  ac- 
tual danger.  At  other  times,  when  sitting  alone,  it 
would  occur  to  him  that  his  servant  might,  notwith- 
standing his  caution,  have  abused  his  confidencie  and 
remained  in  the  country.  The  idea  of  the  danger,  the 
ruin,  which  would  most  probably  attend  such  disobe- 
dience, frequently  produced  so  violent  an  effect  upon 
him  that  he  would  s]>ring  from  his  seat  in  a  transport  of 
frenzy,  sink  on  one  knee,  and  i)ress  both  hands  with  his 
utmost  force  against  tlie  ground  as  if  in  the  act  of 
strangling  the  delinfiuent.  Then,  hearing  lite  footstep 
of  Anne,  or  his  mother,  approa(;liing  the  door,  he  would 
arise  siuldeidy,  covered  with  shame,  and  reach  his 
(rhair  e-\actly  in  time  to  avoid  detection. 

Soon  after  the  conversation  we  liavo  above  detailed, 
Mr.  Cregan  entered,  and  some  questions  arose  on  the  es- 
cape of  Mr.  Warner's  prisoner,  and  the  possibility  of  his 


recaptui'e.  This  led  naturally  to  a  disquisition  on  the 
nature  of  the  crime  alleged  against  him,  and  of  capital 
punishments  in  general. 

"People  have  hinted,"  said  Mr.  Cregan,  "that  this 
might  have  been  a  case  of  suicide:  and  for  my  part,  I 
don't  see  the  impossibility." 

"I  should  thinkit  very  unlikely,"  said  Anne.  "Sui- 
cide is  a  very  un-lrish  crime.  The  people  are  too  reli- 
gious for  it,  and  some  say  too  miserable." 

"Ttii?  miserable!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cregan.  "Now,  I 
should  think  that  the  only  cause  in  the  world/^/-  suicide 
— the  only  possible  palliative." 

"I  am  not  metaphysical  enough  to  account  for  it," 
returned  Anne,  with  a  smile,  "and  I  only  repeat  a  sen- 
timent which  I  heard  once  from  Hardress.  But  their 
misery,  at  all  events,  is  a  cause  for  their  piety,  and  in 
that  way  may  be  a  cause  of  their  resignation  also." 

"Of  all  crimes,"  said  Mr.  Cregan,  "that  is  the  most 
absurd  and  unaccountable,  and  I  wonder  how  jurymen 
can  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  bring  in  their  shame- 
ful verdicts  of  insanity  so  constantly  as  they  do.  When 
you  hear  of  a  fellow's  cutting  his  throat,  look  at  the  in- 
quest, and  if  you  can't  laugh  at  the  evidence,  you  have 
nothing  in  you.  'The  deceased  was  observed  to  be 
rather  silent  and  melancholy  the  day  before;  he  wore 
his  hat  on  one  side,  a  fashion  which  his  nearest  ac- 
quaintances had  never  observed  him  to  use  till  then; 
he  called  his  wife  out  of  her  name,  and  went  into  the 
rain  without  an  umbrella.'  I  should  like  to  see  how  far 
such  evidence  would  go  to  prove  a  case  of  lunacy  in 
Chancery." 

"Then  you  would,  I  suiipose,  uncle,  have  the  law  put 
in  force  in  all  its  rigor — confiscation  of  propei'ty,  and 
impaling  the  boiljj  on  a  cross-road  ?" 

"Impaling  the  bodies!"  exclaimed  Cregan,  in  a  trans- 
port of  zeal:  "I  would  almost  have 'em  impaled  alive! 
Why  do  you  laugh  ?  A  bull,  is  it  ?  Adad,  and  so  it  is. 
Then  it  is  time  for  me  to  cut  and  run."  So  saying,  he 
made  his  exit  with  the  utmost  speed,  while  his  niece 
leaned  aside  and  laughed. 

Hardress  heard  all  this  with  what  might  be  sup])osed 
the  sensation  of  one  who  finds  himself  struck  by  death 
while  witnessing  a  farce.  But  he  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing his  emotions  from  the  observation  of  his  young 
friend. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  for  their  customary  morn- 
ing walk,  and  Anno  arranged  her  bonuel  and  cloak  be- 
fore the  large  pier-glass,  while  she  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  address  herself  to  Hardress.  lie  had 
already  taken  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  not  liking  the 
subjects  on  which  she  was  speaking,  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  in  gloomy  and  fretful  imi)atienc(>. 

"What  a  dreadful  death  hanging  must  be!"  said 
Anne,  as  she  curled  up  a  wandering  tress  upon  her 
fingers.  "I  wonder  how  any  temptation  can  induce 
peo])le  to  run  the  risk  of  it." 

"Come,"  said  Hardress,  "the  morning  will  change 
if  you  delay." 

"An  instant  only.  If  you  would  but  deliver  your- 
self up  for  a  moment  to  sucli  a  day-dream,  you  may 
imagine  something  of  the  horror  of  it.     Suppose  your- 
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self  now,  Hardress,  marching  along  between  two 
priests,  with  a  hangman  after  you,  and  the  rope  about 
your  neck,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  shouldering 
each  other  to  obtain  one  glance  at  you — and " 

"There's  a  rain-cloud  in  the  west,"  said  Hardress; 
"we  shall  lose  the  best  part  of  the  day." 

"I  am  just  ready,"  returned  Anne ;  "but  let  me  finish 
my  picture.  Imagine  yourself  now  at  the  place  of 
execution;  that  you  feel  your  elbows  tied  behind,  and 
that  shocking  cap  put  down  upon  your  eyes." 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is  very  pretty,"  said  Hardress,  peevish- 
ly; "but  I  wish  you  would  think  of  what  you  are 
about. " 

"Yon  ascend,  and  there  is  a  dreadful  buzz  amongst 
the  people;  your  heart  beats,  your  brain  grows  dizzy, 
you  feel  the  hangman's  iron  fingers  on  your  neck;  the 
drop  seems  unfirm  beneath  your  feet. " 

"You  will  drive  me  mad  !"  roared  Hardress,  stamp- 
ing on  the  floor  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury.  "This  is  intol- 
erable !  I  bid  you  make  yourself  ready  to  walk,  and 
instead  of  doing  so,  you  talk  of  death  and  hangmen, 
halters  and  ignomy,  as  if  there  were  not  real  woe 
enough  on  earth,  without  filling  the  air  around  us  with 
imaginary  horrors.  Forgive  me,  Anne,"  he  added, 
observing  the  air  of  astonishment  and  sudden  reserve 
with  which  she  regarded  hira,  as  alarming  as  it  was 
ominous— "forgive  me  for  this  ill-tempered  language. 
You  know  my  very  being  hangs  upon  you;  but  lam 
sick  and  sad,  aud  full  of  splenetic  thoughts.'' 

"Hardress,"  said  Anne,  after  a  long  pause,  "I  have 
borne  a  great  deal  from  you,  but " 

"Nay,  Anne,"  said  Hardress,  taking  her  hand  with 


querade,  with  their  coats  off,  their  waistcoats  turned  the 
wrong  side  outward,  their  hats,  shoulders  and  knees 
decorated  with  gay  ribbons,  (borrowed  for  the  occasion 
from  their  fair  friends),  their  faces  streaked  with  x)iiint 
of  various  colors,  and  their  waists  encircled  with  shawls 
and  sashes,  procured,  most  probably,  from  the  same 
tender  quarter.  Mauy  of  them  held  in  their  hands  long 
jioles,  with  handkerchiefs  flutteriug  at  the  top,  aud 
forming  a  double  file  on  either  side  of  half-a-dozen  per- 
sons, who  composed  the  band,  and  whose  attire  was  no 
less  gaudy  than  that  of  their  companions.  One  held  a 
piccolo,  another  a  fiddle,  another  a  bagpipe.  A  fourth 
made  a  dildorn*  serve  for  a  tambourine,  and  a  fifth  was 
beating  with  a  pair  of  spindles  on  the  bottom  of  an 
inverted  tin  can,  while  he  imitated,  with  much  drollery, 
the  important  strut  and  swagger  of  the  military  kettle- 
drum. Behind,  and  on  each  side,  were  a  number  of 
boys  and  girls,  who,  by  their  shrill  clamor,  made  the 
discord  that  prevailed  among  the  musicians  somewhat 
less  intolerable.  Every  face  was  bright  with  health 
aud  gayety,  and  not  a  few  were  handsome. 

They  came  to  a  halt,  and  formed  a  semicircle  across 
the  road,  as  Anne  and  Hardress  came  in  sight.  The 
musicians  struck  up  a  jig,  and  one  of  the  young  men, 
dragging  out  of  the  crowd,  with  both  hands,  a  bashful 
and  unwillhig  country  girl,  began  to  time  the  music 
with  a  rapid  movement  of  heel  and  toe,  which  had  a 
rough  grace  of  its  own,  and  harmonized  Avell  with  the 
rough-hewn  exterior  of  the  peasant. 

It  is  the  custom  at  dances  of  this  kind  for  the  gentle- 
man to  find  a  partner  for  his  fair  antagonist,  after  he 
has  finished  his  own  jig,  and  that  partner,  if  he  be  a  per- 


much  anxiety  and  submissiveness  of  look,  "do  not  say  son  of  superior  rank,  is  expected  to  show  his  sense  of 
more  at  present.  Ifl  could  tell  you^vhat  is  passing  in  tlie  honor  done  hira  by  dropping  something  handsome,  as 
my  mind,  you  woiild  pity,  aud  not  blame  me.  You  are  ,  be  is  going,  into  the  piper's  hat.  Neither  is  it  iu  the 
almost  the  only  thing  in  this  world,  iu  my  present  state  ||K)wer  of  a  stranger  to  decline  the  happiuess  that  is  of- 


of  ill-health,  in  which  my  heart  is  interested,  and  if  you 
look  cold  upon  me,  my  life  will  indeed  grow  wintry. 
This  will  not,  I  hope,  continue  under  a  sunnier  sky  and 
more  serene  air.  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
having  a  set  of  irritable  nerves." 

After  an  interval  of  silent  reflection,  Anne  took  bis 
arm  without  reply,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  walk. 
She  did  not,  however,  cease  to  meditate  seriously  aud 
deeply  on  the  scene  which  had  just  taken  place. 

The  morning  was  fair,  and  freshened  by  a  gentle 
wind.  The  boats  sped  rapidly  along  the  shores,  the 
sea-gull  sailed  with  wings  outspread  and  motionless 
upon  the  breeze;  the  sea-lark  twittered  at  the  water's 
edge;  the  murmur  of  the  waves  as  they  broke  upon  the 
strand  sounded  sweet  and  distant;  the  gieeu  leaves 
quivered  and  sparkled  against  tlie  sunshine;  the 
peasants  laughed  and  jested  at  their  labor  in  the  fields, 
aud  all  was  cheering,  tender,  aud  pastoral,  around 
them. 

On  a  sudden,  as  they  approached  an  angle  in  the  road, 
the  atteutiou  of  our  loiterers  was  caught  by  sounds  of 
boisterous  mirth  and  rustic  harmony.  In  a  few  seconds, 
on  reaching  the  turn,  they  beheld  the  persons  from  whom 
the  noise  (for  we  dare  not  call  it  music)  proceeded.  A 
number  of  young  peasants,  dressed  out  in  mumming  mas- 


tered to  hira,  for  the  people  have  a  superstition  that  such 
a  churlishness  (to  say  nothing  of  its  utter  want  of 
politeness)  is  ominous  of  evil  to  the  lady,  betokening 
the  loss  of  her  lover  at  some  future  day.  Hardress 
was  compelled,  though  much  against  his  will,  to  com- 
ply with  the  established  usage,  the  bashful  fair  one  in- 
sisting with  a  great  deal  of  good  humor  on  her  claim, 
and  appealing  to  Miss  Chute  for  her  influence  with  a 
supplicating  tone  and  eye. 

While  he  was  dancing,  Anne  passed  the  May-day 
mummers  (for  so  were  the  merry-makers  termed)  and 
strolled  on  alone.  On  a  sudden  the  music  ceased,  and 
she  heard  a  clamor  commence,  which  had  the  sound  of 
strife.  Turning  hastily  round,  she  beheld  a  strange 
hurry  amongst  the  crowd,  and  Hardress  in  the  midst, 
griping  one  of  the  mummers  by  the  throat,  and  then 
flinging  him  back  with  extreme  violence  against  the 
drytstone  wall  on  the  road  side.  The  man  rose  again, 
and  looking  after  Hardress,  tossed  his  hand  above  his 
head,  and  shook  it  in  a  menacing  way. 

Hardress  hurried  away  from  the  group,  many  of  whom 
remained  gazing  after  him  in  astonishment,  while  others 
gathered  around  the  injured  man,  and  seemed  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  this  singular  and  unprovoked  as- 

t  A  vessel  UBed  in  winnowing  wheat,  made  of  eheep-skin  elretchcd  over  a  hoop. 
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sault.  The  same  inquiry  was  made  by  Anne,  who  was 
astonished  at  the  apjiearance  of  terror,  rage,  and  agita- 
tion, that  were  mingled  in  the  demeanor  of  Hardress. 
He  made  some  confused  and  unsatisfactory  answer, 
talked  of  the  fellow's  insolence  and  his  own  warm 
temper,  and  hurried  toward  the  Castle  by  a  shorter  way 
than  that  which  thej'  had  taken  in  leaving  it. 

The  wedding-feast  was  appointed  for  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  cere- 
mony should  take  place  early  in  the  morning  after  the 
entertainment.  The  articles  had  already  been  signed  by 
Anne,  with  a  pale  cheek,  and  a  trembling,  though  not 
reluctant,  hand.  These  circumstances  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  think  of  altering  her  intentions,  nor  did  she, 
with  consciousness,  even  admit  the  idea  to  fasten  on 
her  mind.  Still,  however,  her  anxiety  became  every 
hour  more  trying  and  oppressive,  and  when  she  retired 
to  rest  upon  this  evening,  she  could  not  avoid  murmur- 
ing, in  the  words  of  the  plebeian  elector  of  Coriolanus: 
"If  'twere  to  give  again — but 'tis  no  matter." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

HOW   MR.   WARNER    WAS    FORTUNATE   ENOITGH   TO  FIND 
A  MAN  THAT  COULD  AND  WOULD  SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

About  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
while  Castle  Chute  and  its  vicinity  were  merry  as  wed- 
ding times  could  make  them,  Mr.  Warner,  the  magis- 
trate, was  quietly  enjoying  a  bowl  of  punch  with  a 
friend  at  his  own  table.  That  table  was  spread  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  the  Castle,  and  that 
friend  was  Captain  Gibson.  Another  individual,  Mr. 
Houlahan,  the  clerk,  was  seated  at  a  distant  corner  of 
the  table,  imbibing  his  fluid  in  silence;  but  as  he  was 
seldom  spoken  to,  and  never  ventured  to  mingle  in  the 
conversation  himself,  he  could  scarcely  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  company. 

"Come,  captain,"  said  Mr.  Warner,  filling  his  glass, 
and  passing  the  bowl  to  the  gallant  officer,  "1  will  give 
you  the  bride." 

"1  shall  drink  it  with  all  my  heart,"  returned  the 
cai)tain.  "The  bride,"  he  added,  raising  the  glass  to 
his  lii)s,  and  honoring  the  toast  with  a  draught  of  pro- 
portionable ])rofundity. 

"And,  talking  of  the  bride,"  continued  Mr.  Warner, 
"though  1  rejoice  at  it  on  my  own  account,  as  it  gives 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  yet  it  puzzles  me  to 
know,  captain,  why  you  are  not  at  the  wedding  to- 
night." 

"For  the  best  of  all  reasons,"  returned  Mr.  Gibson, 
"be(;ause  I  wasn't  asked." 

"You  may  be  certain,  then,  that  there  was  some  mis- 
take in  that,  for  the  Ciiutes  liave  always  kept  an  open 

llOUS(\" 

"1  am  sure  of  it.     Well,  what  do  you   say  if  I   give 
yon  the  bridegroom,  in  return  for  your  bride  ?" 
"1  don't  know.     I  had  rather  drink  the  lady." 
"Oh  !  so    should  1   for   that    matter;   but    we    have 
drunk  her." 


"There's  something  mystical  in  that  haughty  young 
man  that  I  cannot  like.  His  conduct,  on  many  occa- 
sions, lately,  has  given  me  anything  but  a  favorable  in- 
dication of  his  character.  I  have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  think — but  no,  no,"  he  added,  suddenly  in- 
terrupting himself,  "I  should  not  indulge  in  those  sur- 
mises, which,  after  all,  may  be  the  suggestion  of  preju- 
dice and  rash  judgment.  Come  sir,  I  will  drink  the 
bridegroom;  and  allow  me  to  add  a  sentiment:  The 
bridegroom;  and  may  he  show  himself  worthy  of  his 
fortune. " 

As  he  said  these  words  the  parlor-door  was  opened, 
and  a  servant  appeared,  to  say  that  a  stranger  wished 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Warner  on  judicial  business. 

"Pooh,"  said  the  magistrate;  "some  broken  head  or 
sixpenny  summons.  Let  him  come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning." 

"He  says  his  business  is  very  pressing,  sir;  an'  'twill 
be  more  your  own  loss  than  his  if  you  let  him  go."    ■ 

"What !  is  that  the  ground  he  goes  on  ?  Then  I  sup- 
pose we  must  hear  him.  Captain,  I  know  all  these  ex- 
aminations are  amusing  to  you.  Shall  I  have  him  in 
here  ?" 

"You  could  not  do  me  a  greater  pleasure,"  said  the 
officer;  "these  people  ai'e  the  onlj-  actoi's  on  earth." 

The  stranger  was  accordingly  shown  up.  His  story 
seemed  to  be  almost  told  by  his  appearance,  for  one  of 
his  eyes  was  blackened  and  pufted  out,  so  as  nearly  to 
disguise  the  entire  countenance.  There  was  in  his  tread 
and  action  an  appearance  of  gloomy  determination^ 
which  had  something  in  it  impressive,  and  even  chil- 
ling. The  magistrate  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the 
affair  was  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  he  had  at  first 
suspected. 

"Well,  my  good  man,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle  tone^ 
"what  is  your  business  with  me?" 

"I'm  not  a  good  man,"  said  the  stranger,  "as  my 
business  wid  j'ou  will  show.  Aren't  you  de  crowner 
dat  sot  upon  Eily  O'Connor?" 

"1  am." 

"Did  you  find  the  murtherers  yet  ?" 

"Thej'  are  not  in  custody,  but  we  have  strong  in- 
formation." 

"Well,  if  you  have,  maybe  you  don't  want  any 
more?"  said  the  man  contem])tuou.sly,  and  seeming 
about  to  depart. 

"Xo,  no,  the  more  we  obtain,  the  stronger  our  case 
will  be,  of  course." 

"Den  listen  to  me,"  said  the  stranger,  "and  I'll 
make  it  strong  enough  for  you." 

"This  instant,"  returned  \\x.  Warner.  "Jlr.  Iloulii- 
han,  will  you  in-epare  your  writing  materials,  and  tuke 
down  this  examination  in  the  regular  IVuin  ?" 

"Do,"  said  the  stranger,  "(iive  me  de  book,  an' 
swear  me:  put  every  senteiu'c  in  your  book,  for  every 
word  I  have  to  say  is  gooUl  to  yon  an'  to  de  counsel- 
lors. An'  write  down  first  dat  lOily  was  surely  mur- 
dered, an'  dat  I,  Danny  Mann,  was  de  one  dat  done  de 
deed." 

"Mann!"  exclaimed  the  magistrate;  "what!  our  fu- 
gitive prisoner?" 
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"I  was  your  prisoner,  till  I  was  set  at  liberty  by  one 
dat  had  a  raison  for  doing  it.  I'm  now  come  to  deliv^er 
myself  up,  an'  to  tell  de  whole  truth,  for  I'm  tired  o' 
my  life." 

The  magistrate  paused  for  a  moment,  in  strong 
amazement. 

"I  think  it  my  duty,"  said  he,  "to  warn  you  on  one 
point.  If  you  have  been  a  principal  in  the  murder,  your 
confession  will  not  entitle  you  to  mercy  as  an  approver, 
while  it  will  be  used  as  evidence  against  yourself,  vol- 
untarily tendered  as  it  is." 

"I  don't  want  mercy,"  returned  the  stranger;  "if  I 
did,  it  isn't  in  coorts  I'd  look  for  it.  If  I  valued  my 
life,  it  was  in  ray  own  hands  already,  an'  'tisu't  here 
you'd  find  me  now.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  death,  nor 
the  hope  of  pardon,  that  brought  me  hether,  but  be- 
cause I  was  decaved  and  disappointed  in  one  dat  I 
tought  more  of  dan  of  my  own  life,  a  hundred  times. 
Do  you  see  dat  mark  ?"  he  added,  stepping  out  iutothe 
light,  and  rai-sing  one  shoulder  so  as  to  bring  the  defect 
in  his  spine  more  strikingly  into  view.  "All  my  days 
dat  was  my  curse.  Didn't  dey  give  me  a  nickname  for 
it,  an'  usen't  some  laugh,  and  more  start  and  shiver, 
when  I'd  come  in  sight  of  'em  ?  In  place  of  being,  as  I 
ought  to  be,  fighting  at  the  fair,  drinking  at  the  wake, 
an' dancing  at  de  jig-house,  dere's  the  figure  I  cut  all 
my  days !  If  anybody  vexed  me,  an'  I'd  even  sthrike 
him,  he  would'n  return  the  blow,  for  who'd  take  notice 
o' the  little  lord?  If  I  sat  down  by  a  girl,  you'd  think 
by  her  looks  dat  she  wasn't  share  of  her  life  untill  she 
got  away.  An'  who  have  I  to  tank  for  dat?  Mr.  Ilard- 
ress  Cregan.  'Twas  he  that  done  it  to  me,  an'  I  a  little 
boy.  But  if  he  did,  he  showed  such  feeling  after — he 
cried  so  bitter,  an'  he  cared  so  much  for  me,  that  my 
heart  warmed  to  him  for  my  very  loss  itself.  I  never  gev 
him  as  much  as  a  cross  word  or  look  for  what  he  done 
.  nor  never  spoke  of  it  until  dis  minute.  I  loved  him  from 
dat  very  time,  twice  more  than  ever,  but  what's  de  use  o' 
talking  ?  He's  not  de  same  man  now.  He  met  me  jes- 
terday  upon  the  road,  an'  what  did  he  do  ?  He  sthruck 
me  first,  but  dat  I'd  bear  aisy,  he  called  me  out  o'  my 
name,  an'  dat  I  didn't  mind;  biit  I'll  tell  you  whatdruv 
me  wild — he  caught  me  by  de  troat,  an'  he  flung  me  back 
again'  de  wall,  just  de  same  way  as  when  he  ga'e  me  my 
hurt,  au'  made  me  a  cripple  for  life.  From  dat  moment 
a  change  come  in  me  towards  him.  He  doesn't  feel  for 
me,  an' I  won't  feel  for  him;  he  had  his  revenge,  an' 
I'll  have  mine.  Write  down,"  he  added,  wiping  the 
damp  from  his  brow,  and  trembling  with  passion,  "write 
down,  Danny  Maun  for  de  mtirderer  of  Eily,  an'  write 
down  Hardress  Cregan  for  his  adviser." 

Both  the  gentlemen  started,  and  gazed  on  one  another. 

"Ye  start!"  cried  the  deformed,  with  a  sneer,  "au' 
ye  look  at  one  another  as  if  ye  tought  it  a  wonder  a 
gettlemau  should  do  de  like— but  dere's  de  difl'erence. 
A  gettleman  will  have  a  bloody  longing,  an'  he'll  hide 
it  for  fear  of  shame.  Shame  is  de  portion  of  de  poor 
man,  an'  he'll  ease  his  longing  when  he  can,  for  he  has 
notten  to  lose.  A  gettleman  will  buy  de  blood  of  his 
innimy  for  goold,  but  he'll  keep  his  own  clane  gloves 
and  slender  fingers  out  of  it.    A  poor  man  does  his  own 


work  wid  his  own  hands,  an'  is  satisfied  to  damn  his 
own  soul  only.  All  the  difference  I  see  is  this,  that  a 
gettleman— besides  his  being  a  murderer — is  a  decaver 
an'  a  coward." 

"If  you  really  mean,"  said  the  magistrate,  "to  im- 
peach Mr.  Hardress  Cregan  with  this  crime,  you  do  not 
strengthen  your  testimony  by  evincing  so  much  vindic- 
tive feeling.  His  character  stands  high,  and  we  know 
that  the  highest  have  often  had  their  steps  beset  by 
serpents,  who  have  no  other  motive  for  the  sting  they 
give  than  private  malice,  or  revenge,  such  as  you 
avow. " 

The  wily  taunt  succeeded.  The  stranger  turned  on 
the  magistrate  a  scowl  of  indescribable  contempt. 

"If  I  could  not  aflbrd  to  avow  it,"  he  said,  "I  had  wit 
enough  to  hide  it.  1  know  your  laws  of  old.  It  isn't  for 
noting  that  we  see  de  fathers  of  families,  de  pride  an'  de 
strength  of  our  villages,  de  young  an' de  old,  de  guilty 
an'  de  innocent,  snatched  away  from  dere  own  cabins,  an' 
shared  oft'  for  transportation  an'  de  gallows.  It  isn't  for 
noting  our  brothers,  onr  cousins,  an'  our  friends,  are 
hanged  before  our  doores  from  year  to  year.  Dcy  taich 
us  something  of  de  law,  we  tank  'em.  If  I  was  trust- 
ing to  my  own  confessions,  I  knew  enough  to  say  little 
of  what  brought  me  here.  A  counsellor  would  tell  you, 
mister  magistrate,  dat  I'll  be  believed  the  sooner  in  a 
coort  for  daling  as  I  done.  But  I  have  oder  witnesses. 
Eily  O'Connor  was  Hardress  Cregau's  wife.  You  start 
at  dat,  too.  Dere's  the  certificate  of  her  marriage.  I 
took  it  out  of  her  bosom,  after  I " 

He  suddenly  paused,  placed  botli  hands  upon  his 
eyes,  and  shuddered  with  so  much  violence  tliat  the 
floor  trembled  beneath  him.  The  listeners  maintained 
their  attitude  of  deep  and  motionless  attention. 

"Yes,"  he  at  length  continued,  letting  his  hands  de- 
scend, and  showing  a  horrid  smile  upon  his  lij),  "de 
poor  crature  kep  her  hand  in  her  bosom,  an'  upon  dat 
paper,  to  de  last  gasp,  as  if  she  tought  it  was  to  rob 
her  of  dat  I  wanted.  Little  she  mattered  her  life  in 
de  comparison.  De  priest  dat  married  'em  died  de 
moment  after;  a  black  sign  for  Eily,  an'  a  blacker  sign, 
perhaps,  for  de  weddin'  dey're  goin'  to  have  to-morrow 
moi'nin'.  Dat's  a  good  witness.  Write  down  dat  in 
your  book;  an'  den  write  down,  Phil  Naughten  an'  his 
wife,  for  bavin'  Eily  in  tlieir  house,  an"— but  let  'em 
tell  their  own  story.  When  you  have  dem  wrote,  put 
down  Lowry  Looby  after,  an'  den  Myles  Murphy,  an' 
after,  Mihil  O'Connor,  de  father;  and,  last  of  all,  if  you 
want  a  real  witness,  I'll  tell  you  how  you'll  make  it 
certain.  Be  de  first,  yourself,  to  lay  a  hand  on  Hard- 
ress; tell  him  j'ou  heerd  of  his  doin's,  an'  look  into  his 
face  while  you  are  speakin',  an'  if  dat  doesn't  tell  de 
whole  story,  come  back  an'  call  me  liar." 

"It  is  clear !"  said  Mr.  Warner,  starting  from  his  seat. 
"Captain,  I  need  make  no  excuse  to  you  for  stirring. 
Mr.  Houlahan,  remain,  and  see  this  man  confined.  What, 
Horan!  bring  the  horses  to  the  door  this  instant.  Cap- 
tain, you  will,  perhaps,  accompany  me, as  the  service  may 
possibly  be  dangerous  or  difiicult  on  such  an  occasion. 
We  will  first  ride  for  a  guard  to  your  quarters  (though 
that  will  cost  some  time  b  and   then  proceed  to  arrest 
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this  gentle  bridegroom.  Horan,  quick  with  the  horses. 
I  thought  there  was  sometliing  in  him  not  so  orthodox. 
I  am  sorry  for  it;  'tis  a  shocking  business;  a  mournful 
transaction." 

"And  will  require,  I  think,"  said  the  captain,  "that 
we  should  proceed  with  great  delicacy.  So  amiable  a 
family,  and  such  a  shock " 

"With  great  delicacy,  certainly,"  returned  the  mag- 
istrate, "but  likewise  with  a  firmness  becoming  our 
trust.  Mr.  Houlahan,  look  closely  to  the  prisoner.  He 
lefi.  our  vigilance  at  fault  on  another  occasion.  Come, 
captain,  here  are  the  horses. " 

They  rode  rapidly  away;  and  Mr.  Houlahan,  slipping 
out  of  the  room,  locked  the  door  on  the  outside,  and 
went  to  i)repare  some  suitable  dungeon  upon  the 
premises  for  the  prisoner. 

The  unfortunate  man  remained  for  -several  mimites 
standing  on  the  floor,  liis  hands  clasped  and  elevated 
before  him,  his  ear  inclined  as  if  in  tiie  act  of  listening, 
and  his  eye  set  in  stolid,  dreamy  wonder.  The  window 
opened  on  a  craggy  field,  and  was  fortified  by  several 
bars  of  iron.  He  did  not,  however,  even  cast  a  glance 
at  this  formidable  impediment.  Every  faculty  of  his 
spirit  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  either  absorbed  by 
one  engrossing  image,  or  to  be  suspended  altogether  by 
a  kind  of  mental  syncope. 

While  he  remained  thus  motionless,  and  while  the 
honse  was  quiet  and  still  around  him,  he  suddenly 
heard  a  rouglr  but  not  unmelodious  voice  singing  the 
following  verses,  outside  the  window : — 

"  BuL  for  that  false  and  ivicked  knave 
Who  swore  my  life  Rway, 
I  leave  him  fo  the  J  dge  of  Heaven, 
And  to  the  judgment-day, 

"For  gold  he  made  away  my  life, 
(What  more  could  Herod  do  ?) 
Nor  to  his  country,  nor  his  God, 
Nor  to  his  friend,  proved  true." 

The  verses  seemed  to  be  sung  by  one  in  the  act  of 
l)assing  the  window,  and,  with  the  last  line,  the  singer 
had  proceeded  beyond  hearing.  The  verses,  though 
containing  a  common  ballad  sentiment,  characteristic 
of  the  peculiar  notions  of  honor  and  faith  held  among 
the  secret  societies  of  the  peasantry,  seemed  as  if  di- 
rected immediately  against  the  informer  himself.  At 
least  his  conscience  so  received  it. 

He  might  become  one  day  tlie  sul)je(;t  of  such  a  bal- 
lad. Ho,  too,  had  his  sense  of  shame  and  of  honor  (as 
all  men  have),  regulated  by  the  feelings  of  the  class  in 
which  he  moved.  It  would  tell  nothing  against  him 
there  that  he  had  died  by  the  hangman's  hands!  Every 
petty  village  had  its  Tell  and  its  Kiego,  and  tliey  had 
made  that  death  no  more  disgraceful  in  the  jjeasant's 
eye.  Their  names  were  cherished  amongst  tlie  noblest 
recollections  of  his  heart,  they  were  sung  to  his  ancient 
melodies,  and  made  familiar  sounds  in  the  ears  of  his 
children.  But  to  be  branded  as  an  informer— that  char- 
acter which,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  vices  of  bad 
faith,  venality,  arnl  meanness,  is  despised  and  detested 
by  the  Iri.sh  peasantry  beyond  all  social  sins— that  was 
a  prospect  whicli  he  could  not  bear  so  well.  And  then 
he  turned  to  Hardress,  and  thonglit  of  his  feelings,  of 
his  old  kindness  and  afl'ection.     He  made  excuses  for 


his  sudden  passion,  and  he  thought  how  those  kind- 
nesses would  be  dwelt  upon  in  the.  ballad  which  was 
to  immortalize  the  guilt  and  penitence  of  Hardress  and 
his  own  treacherj\ 

He  started  from  his  reverie,  and  gazed  around  him 
like  a  forest  lion  in  a  trap.  He  rushed  to  the  door, 
and  gnashed  his  teeth  to  find  it  locked.  He  drew 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  dashed  himself 
against  it  with  all  his  force.  But  it  was  a  magistrate's 
door,  and  it  resisted  liis  efforts.  He  turned  to  the  win- 
dow, dashed  out  the  frame,  and  shivered  the  glass  with 
his  foot,  and  seizing  the  iron  railing  with  both  hands, 
swung  him.self  from  it,  and  exerted  his  utmost  strength 
in  endeavoring  to  wrench  it  from  its  fastening  in  the 
solid  ma.sonry ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  set  his  shoul- 
der to  displace  the  centre  of  gravity  itself.  Baffled,  ex- 
hausted, and  weeping  with  vexation  and  remorse,  he 
hung  back  out  of  the  railing,  his  face  covered  with  a 
thick  damp,  and  his  limbs  torn  and  bleeding  from  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  glass. 

We  shall  leave  him  to  suffer  under  all  the  agonies  of 
suspense,  augmented  by  the  double  remorse  under 
which  he  now  began  to  labor,  and  turn  our  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  Castle. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

HOW   THE   BRIDE   WAS  STARTLED    BY   AN   tTMEXPECTED 
GUEST. 

Invitations,  numberless  as  the  sybil's  leaves,  had 
been  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  on  the  occas- 
ion of  the  wedding  at  Castle  Chute.  Among  the  rest 
the  Dalys  were  not  forgotten,  although  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  the  history  of  both  families,  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  made  it  appear  prob- 
able that  they  would  be  merely  leceivcd  as  things  of 
form.  It  was,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  strong  sur- 
prise and  of  secret  confusion  (though  arising  from  very 
ditierent  causes)  the  bridal  pair  understood  that  Kyrle 
Daly  intended  to  be  amongst  the  guests. 

The  popularity  of  the  bride  amongst  the  tenantry  on 
the  estate  was  manifested  by  the  usual  demonstrations 
of  festive  enjoyment.  Bonfires  were  lighted  on  the  road 
before  the  avenue-gate,  and  before  every  public-house  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  little  village  was  illuminated, 
and  bands  of  rural  music,  followed  by  crowds  of  merry 
idlers,  strolled  up  and  down,  playing  various  lively 
airs,  and  often  halting  to  partake  of  the  refreshments 
which  were  free  to  all  who  choose  to  draw  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  family. 

Before  sunset  the  house  was  crowded  with  blue  coats 
and  snow-white  silks.  Several  of  the  guests  strayed  in 
groui)s  upon  the  demesne,  and  young  gentlemen, 
fashionably  dressed,  might  be  seen  hovering  around  the 
ladies,  ami  endeavoring  to  make  havoc  of  all,  by  en- 
clianting  those  who  were  near  them  by  their  conversa- 
tion, and  those  at  a  distance  by  the  elegance  and  grace 
of  their  gesticulations. 

Mrs.  Cregan  was  in   the  drawing-room,  among   the 
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elder  guests,  pale,  worn  aud  lioUow-eyed,  biit  still  pre- 
serviug  the  same  lofty,  courteous  and  cordial  demeanor 
to  her  friends  by  which  her  manner  had  been  always 
marked. 

The  bridegroom,  habited  in  a  splendid  suit,  that 
seemed  to  sit  upon  his  frame  as  the  shirt  of  Dejanira 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Hercules,  glided  like  a  spectre 
through  the  laughing  crowd,  the  most  envied  and  most 
miserable  of  all  the  throng. 

A  few  of  the  most  intimate  female  connections  of  the 
bride  were  admitted  into  the  garden  where  Anne  her- 
self, leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  bridesmaid,  was  watching 
the  last  sun  that  was  to  shine  upon  her  freedom.  Her 
dress  was  a  simple  robe  of  white,  and  her  hair,  for  the 
last  time  dressed  in  the  maiden  fashion  of  the  day, 
hung  loose  upon  her  neck.  As  she  glided  to  and  fro 
among  the  walks,  her  fair  companion  endeavored  by 
every  species  of  raillery  to  draw  her  out  of  the  low- 
spirited  and  anxious  mood  which  had  been  hourly  in- 
creasing  upon  her  since  the  morning.  But,  as  in  a 
disease  of  the  frame,  an  injurious  determination  to  the 
part  afdicted  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  merely  direct- 
ing the  attention  toward  it,  so  in  our  moments  of  social 
depression  the  jest  that  makes  us  feel  it  is  observed 
onlj'  serves  to  augment  its  Iieaviness. 

At  a  turn  in  the  walk,  hedged  round  by  a  pear-tree 
neatly  trained,  the  lovely  friends  were  suddenly  met, 
aud  one  of  them  startled,  by  the  appearance  of  a  young 
man  attired  in  a  wedding  costume  and  handsome,  but 
M'ith  a  pale  serenity  upon  his  features  that  might  have 
(lualitied  him  to  sit  as  a  study  for  Oamillus.  The  lady 
who  started  at  his  appearance  was  the  bride;  for  in 
this  interesting  person  she  recognised  her  old  admirer, 
Mr.  Kyrle  Daly. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  each  other  since 
the  day  on  which  their  conversation  had  been  attended 
with  .so  much  pain  to  both.  It  would  have  little  served 
to  confirm  the  newly-acquired  tranquillity  of  Kyrle 
Daly,  if  he  had  known  how  often,  and  with  feelings  j 
how  unconsciously  altered,  his  couduc  i  had  been  com- 
pared by  Anne  wi|h  that  of  Hardress  during  the  last 
few  mouths.  True,  this  was  a  subject  of  meditation  on 
which  she  never  willingly  suflered  her  mind  to  repose 
for  an  instant.  It  was  a  forbidden  land,  on  which  her 
wandering  thoughts  alone  would  steal  at  intervals;  but 
these  unlicensed  musings  had  tended  to  qualify  her  old 
opinions  in  a  degree  more  striking  than  she  herself  be- 
lieved. Of  all  this  Kyrle  Daly,  of  course,  knew  nor 
imagined  nothing,  and  therefore  was  he  here.  He  came 
secure  in  the  consciousness  of  a  light  intention,  and  be- 
lieving that  his  own  appearance  of  quiet  and  cheerful- 
ness of -mind  would  all'ord  a  real  satisfaction  to  his  fair, 
and  only  poeticiilly  cruel,  friend. 

He  advanced  towards  the  ladies  with  an  easy  cordial- 
ity, and  that  total  absence  of  consciousness  in  his 
own  demeanor  which  was  most  certain  to  restore  quiet- 
ness to  Anne,  for  self-possession  is  often  as  contagious  as 
embarrassment.  He  addressed  her  in  the  tone  of  an  in- 
terested friend,  inquired  for  her  liealth,  s])oke  of  her  mo- 
ther, even  of  Hardress,  whom  he  said  he  had  not  yet  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet,  then  of  the  weather,  of  the 


scene  around  them,  of  the  company,  of  every  subject  that 
was  at  the  same  time  amusing  and  indifl'erent.  The  same' 
attentions,  and  with  a  tone  so  studiously  similar  that 
the  ear  of  Petrarch  only  might  have  found  a  difference, 
he  addressed  to  Miss  Prendergast,  the  bridesmaid,  who 
was  also  an  old  acquaintance.  Finallj-,  he  gently  con- 
trived to  separate  the  ladies,  and  giving  an  arm  to  each, 
they  continued  to  tread  the  garden  walks,  while  he  di- 
vided between  them  the  same  cheerful  conversation  on 
indifferent  subjects.  His  spirits  flowing  freely,  and 
supported  by  those  of  the  lively  bridesmaid,  became 
too  much  for  Anne's  depression,  and  she  became  cheer- 
ful almost  without  perceiving  it. 

After  some  time  Miss  Prendergast,  beckoned  by  a  fair 
friend  in  a  neighboring  walk,  deserted  her  companions 
for  some  moments.  Both  stopped  to  await  her  return, 
and  Kyrle,  perceiving  the  embarrassment  of  the  bride 
beginning  to  return,  took  this  opportunity  of  entering 
on  something  like  an  explanatory  conversation. 

"You  see.  Miss  Chute,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "you 
were  a  better  prophetess  than  I  believed  you.  If  you 
were  one  that  could  be  vain  of  your  influence,  I  should 
not  do  so  wisely,  perhaps,  in  making  such  an  admission ; 
but  you  are  not.  I  have  not,  as  you  perceive,  found  it 
so  difficult  a  task -to  master  my  old  remembrance." 

The  eyes  of  Anne  fell  unconsciously  upon  the  worn 
cheeks  aud  figure  of  the  speaker.  He  saw  the  secret 
suspicion  which  the  glance  imx)lied,  and  he  reddened 
slightly,  but  he  saw  likewise  that  it  was  involuntary, 
and  he  did  not  seem  to  observe  it. 

"There  are  some  feelings,"  he  continued,  "though 
looked  upon  as  harmless,  and  even  amiable  in  them- 
selves, which  ought  to  be  avoided  and  repelled  with  as 
much  vigilance  as  vice  itself.  I  once  thought  it  a  harm- 
less thing  to  turn  my  eyes  on  past  times,  and  deliver  my- 
self up,  on  a  calm  evening,  to  the  memory  of  my  younger 
hours,of  sunny  days  departed,  of  faces  fled,or  changed,  of 
hearts  made  cold  by  death  or  by  the  world,  that  once  beat 
fervently  beside  my  own;  to  lean  against  some  aged  tree 
in  the  twilight,  and  close  my  eyes  and  ears  to  the  lone- 
ly murmur  of  the  woods  around  me,  and  fancy  I  heard 
the  whoop  of  my  boyish  friends,  or  the  laugh  of  my 
first  love  along  the  meadows.  But  I  have  learned  to 
think  more  vigorously.  I  was  young  then,  and  fond; 
but  age  has  taught  me  wisdom,  at  least  in  this  respect. 
I  shun  these  feelings  now  as  I  would  a  crime.  They 
are  the  fancies  that  make  our  natures  effeminate  and 
weak— that  unfit  us  for  our  duty  to  Heaven  and  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  render  us  in  soul  what  the  sensu- 
alist is  in  frame.  I  have  meditated  long  enough  to 
know  that  even  ray  feelings  towards  yourself  at  one 
time  (exalted  as  they  were  by  the  excellence  of  tlie  ob- 
ject) were  still  unworthy,  and  deserved  to  be  disap- 
pointed. I  think,  and  I  fear  not  to  let  you  know,  that 
if  I  were  again  to  become  a  suitor,  my  sentiments 
should  be  governed  by  a  higher  feeling  of  duty,  aud  I 
could  bear  the  trial  of  a  sudden  repression  with  greater 
firmness  and  a  more  submissive  spirit." 

"You  will  give  me  credit,  then,"  said  Anne,  with 
much  relief  and  real  pleasure,  "for  some  knowledge  of 
your  character?" 
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"ISTo,  no!  it  was  not  in  me  then,"  said  Kyrle,  with  a 
smile,  "or  the  occasion  would  have  brought  it  into 
action.  Hardress  could  tell  you  what  a  mournful  even- 
ing  ;  but  wherefore   should  he  trouble  you?"  he 

added,  suddenly  interrupting  himself.  "And  apropos 
of  Hardress — his  health  appears  to  suffer,  does  it 
not?" 

"Daily  and  hourly." 

"And  without  a  cause  ?" 

"The  physicians,"  said  Anne,  "can  find  none." 

"Aye,"  returned  Kyrle,  "it  is  a  distemper  that  is  not 
to  be  found  in  their  nosology.  It  is  the  burning  of  an 
honorable  mind  beneath  an  undeserved  and  self-inflicted 
imputation.  He  knew  of  my— my — regard  for  his  fair 
cousin.  I  forced  a  confidence  upon  him,  and  he  feels 
this  transaction  a  great  deal  more  acutely  than  he 
ought." 

Anne  started  at  this  disclosure,  as  if  it  shed  a  sudden 
light  upon  her  mind.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  face 
glowed,  and  her  whole  frame  seemed  agitated  by  a  solu- 
tion of  her  doubts,  which  appeared  so  natural,  and 
which  elevated  the  character  of  Hardress  to  that  noble 
standard  at  which  she  always  loved  to  contemplate  and 
admire  it. 

"It  must  be  so  !"  she  said,  with  great  animation,  "and 
I  have  done  him  wrong.  It  is  like  his  tine  and  delicate 
nature.     He  is  still,  then,  what  I  have  always  thought 

him,  fine-minded,  sensitive,  and   generous  as "  she 

suddenly  turned,  and  extending  her  hand  to  Kyler, 
said,  in  an  altered  tone,  "as  yourself,  my  excellent 
friend !" 

Kyrle  took  the  hand  which  was  tendered  to  him,  with 
as  little  appearance  of  emotion  as  he  could  command, 
and  resigned  it  again  almost  upon  the  instant. 

At  this  moment  Hardress  appeared  upon  the  walk. 
His  step  was  troubled  and  rapid,  his  eye  suspicious 
and  wandering,  his  hair  neglected,  and  his  whole 
appearance  tliat  of  a  i>erson  at  fearful  odds  with  his 
own  thouglits.  He  stopped  short  as  he  approached 
them,  and  glanced  from  one  to  another  with  a  look  of 
wildness  and  irresolution. 

"1  have  been  looking  for  yoii,  Anne,"  he  said  in  a 
weak  voi'se;  "Mrs.  Cliute  has  been  wisliing  to  speak 
with  you  about  your  preparations." 

"Do  you  leave  Ireland  so  soon?''  asked  Kyrle  with 
some  interest. 

"To-morrow  morning  wc  leave  liome,"  replied  Anne, 
trembling  and  sliglitly  confused. 

"Tlien,"  said  Kyrle,  resuming  the  hand  which  he  had  so 
hastily  resigned,  "permit  me  to  oiler  my  good  wishes.  Be 
assured,  Anne,"  he  ad<le(l,a(!comi)anying  her  to  a  little 
distance  along  the  walk,  and  using  a  tone  which  Har- 
dress could  not  overhear,  "be  assured  tliat  ]  am  ])er- 
fectly,  perfectly  contented  with  your  Iiappiness.  Let 
me  entreat  you  to  forget  altogetiier,  as  I  myself  will  learn 
to  do  henceforward,  that  I  liave  ever  jiroposed  to  my- 
self any  higher  or  happier  destiny.  That  sciiteme  has 
fallen  asunder,  and  loft  no  deejter  an  impression  on  my 
reason  than  a^  love  dream  miglit  upon  my  heart.  I  de- 
sire only  to  1)0  remembered  as  one  wlio  imagined  him- 
self the  warmest  of  your  admirers,  but  who  found  out, 


on  a  little  examination,  that  he  was  only  your  friend." 

Anne  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  deeply  pene- 
trated by  the  anxiety  for  her  peace  of  mind  which 
Kyrle  evinced  in  all  his  conduct  and  conversation. 

"Mr.  Daly,"  she  replied  at  length,  and  with  some 
agitation,  "it  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  say  all  that  1 
feel  with  respect  to  your  consideration  of  me  on  every 
occasion.  I  am  proud  of  the  friendshij)  that  you  oiler 
me,  and  if  we  meet  again,  I  hope  you  will  find  me 
worthy  of  it." 

She  hurried  away,  and  Kyrle,  returning  on  his  steps, 
resumed  his  place  before  the  bridegroom.  The  picture 
which  was  formed  by  the  two  figures  might  have  chal- 
lenged'the  united  efforts  of  a  Raphael  and  an  Angelo, 
to  do  it  justice.  Kyrle  Daly,  standing  erect,  with  arms 
folded,  his  face  pale  and  bright  with  the  serenity  of 
triumphant  virtue;  his  mouth  touched  by  a  smile  of 
forgiveness  and  of  sympathy;  and  his  eye,  clear,  open, 
and  serai>hic  in  its  character,  preseuted  a  subject  that 
might  have  pleased  the  eye  of  the  pupil  of  Perugino. 
Hardress,  on  the  other  side,  with  one  hand  thrust  into 
his  bosom,  his  shoulders  gathered  and  raised,  his  brow 
knitted,  rather  in  shame  and  pain  than  in  sternness  or 
anger,  his  eyes  not  daring'  to  look  higher  than  the 
breast  of  Kyrle,  and  his  face  of  the  color  of  burnt 
Sienna,  would  have  furnished  a  hint  for  the  sterner 
genius  of  Buonarrotti. 

"Hardress,"  said  Kyrle,  with  an  air  of  sudden  frank- 
ness, "confess  the  truth,  that  you  did  not  expect  me 
here  to-day." 

Hardress  looked  up  surprised,  but  made  no  answer. 

"I  am  come,"  continued  Kyrle,  "to  do  justice  to  you 
and  to  myself.  That  I  have  something  to  complain  of, 
you  will  not  deny — that  I  have  not  so  much  as  I 
imagined,  I  am  compelled  to  admit.  My  resentment, 
Hardress,  has  been  excessive  and  unjustifiable,  and 
with  that  admission,  I  toss  it  to  the  winds  forever." 

The  surprise  of  Hardress  seemed  now  so  great  as  to 
master  even  his  remorse  and  anxiety.  He  looked  with 
increasing  wonder  into  the  eyes  of  Daly. 

"Knowing  as  I  did,"  continued  the  latter,  "what 
passion  was,  1  should  have  made  more  charitable  allow- 
ances for  its  influence  on  another;  but  all  charity  for- 
sook me  at  that  moment,  and  I  thought  it  reasonable 
that  my  friend  should  be  a  cold  philosoplier  where  1 
was  a  wild  enthusiast.  I  have  not  even  to  reproach 
you  with  a  want  of  confidence,  for  it  now  appears,  from 
my  unreasonable  exi)ectations,  that  1  could  not  have 
deserved  it.  We  are  botli,  ijerhajts,  to  blame.  Let 
that  be  a  point  agreed  u])oti,  and  let  all  our  explana- 
tions resolve  themselves  into  these  two  words — forgive, 
forget. " 

Saying  tliis,  he  gave  his  hand  to  Hardress,  who 
received  it  witii  a  stare  of  absent  wonder  and  confusion. 
Some  indistinct  and  unintelligible  murmurs  arose  to 
his  lips,  and  died  in  the  act  of  utterance. 

"I  know  not,"  continued  Kyrle,  "and  i  shudder  to 
think  how  far  I  might  have  suH'ered  this  odious  senti- 
ment to  grow  upon  me,  if  it  were  not  for  an  occasion  of 
melancholy  importance  to  us  all,  which  arrested  tlie 
fooling  in  its  very  bud.  1  have  oveu  sometimes  thought 
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tliat  my  unaccomplished  siu  might  possiblj'  have  been 
the  cause  of  that — "  Here  he  shuddered,  aud  stopped 
speaking-  for  some  moments. 

Before  he  could  resume,  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell 
broke  short  the  conference.  Kyrle,  glad  of  the  relief, 
hastened  to  the  house,  while  Hardress  remained  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  gazing  after  him  in  silence. 
When  he  had  disappeared,  the  bridegroom  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  heavenis,  where  already  a  few  stars  twink- 
led in  the  dying  twilight,  and  said  within  his  own 
mind : — 

"In  that  world  which  lies  beyond  those  points  of 
light,  is  it  possible  that  this  man  and  I  should  ever  fill 
a  place  in  the  same  region  ?"  * 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HOW  MOEE   GUESTS  APPEARED  AT   THE  WEDDING   THAN 
HAD   BEEN    INVITED. 

Light  and  laughter  —  mirth  and  music — i^lenteous 
fai'e  and  pleasant  hearts  to  share  it,  were  mingled  in 
the  dining-room  on  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Chute  presided; 
the  "old  familiar  faces"  of  Mr.  Cregau,  Mr.  Creagh, 
Mr.  Connolly,  Doctor  Leake,  and  many  others,  were 
scattered  among  the  guests,  and  every  eye  seemed 
lighted  up,  to  contribute  its  portion  of  gayety  to  the 
domestic  jnbilee.  A  cloud  of  vapor,  thin  and  trans- 
l)arent  as  a  peri's  siglis,  arose  from  the  dishes  which 
adorned  the  table,  and  was  dissipated  in  the  air  above. 
Tlie  heavy  moreen  window-curtains  were  let  down,  the 
servants  tlew  from  place  to  place  like  magic,  the  can- 
dles shed  a  warm  and  comfortable  lustre  upon  the 
board,  and  the  clatter  of  ]>lates,  the  jingling  of  glasses 
and  decanters,  the  discomfiture  of  provision,  and  the 
subdued  vigor  with  which  all  this  was  accomplished, 
considering  the  resi)ectabi]ity  of  the  guests,  was  really 
astonishing.  Without  any  appearance  of  the  havoc 
and  carnage  which  is  disi)layed  on  such  occasions  in 
humbler  life,  it  is  a  question  whether  there  were  not 
actually  more  execution  done,  in  a  quiet,  determined 
way.  It  furnished  a  new  instance  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  discipline. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  feast,  the  manliness  of  Kyrle 
Daly  was  put  to  a  cruel  test,  by  one  of  those  unfeeling- 
jests  which  are  the  sports  of  fools  in  every  country. 
The  reader  may  smile  at  the  circumstance  as  trifling, 
but  it  was  not  so  in  its  effects  upon  the  heai't  of  the  for- 
lorn lover.  A  young  lady,  who  was  considered  a  wit 
among  her  country  friends,  and  feared  accordingly,  put 
a  willow-leaf  upon  a  slice  of  cream-cheese,  aud  handed 
it  to  Kyrle  Daly  with  a  unconscious  face.  Some  months 
before,  a  jest  of  this  kind  would  have  put  his  temper  to 
its  severest  trial,  and  even  now  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
stung  by  a  serpent.  He  did  not,  however,  betray  the 
least  emotion,  but  took  revenge  by  going  near  the  lady 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  making  mock- 
love  to  her  during  the  night. 

The  spirit  of  the  scene  produced  its  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Hardress  himself,  who,  yielding  to  its  influence. 


adopted  a  degree  of  gayety  that  surprised  and  delight- 
ed all  who  were  interested  in  his  fortunes.  It  is  true 
that  from  time  to  time  a  fear  struck  at  his  heart,  like 
the  shock  of  an  alarm,  and  the  glassy  eyes  of  a  corpse 
seemed  at  intervals  to  stare  at  him  from  among  the 
crowd.  But  he  turned  his  eyes  and  his  thoughts  away 
to  happier  objects,  and,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  ghastly 
interruption,  became  more  gay  then  before. 

Mrs.  Cregan  did  not  smile  to  see  her  sod  so  far  forget 
his  misery.  A  feeling  of  nervous  apprehension  had 
lain  upon  her  spirits  throughout  the  day,  and  became 
more  oppressive  and  insupportable  according  as  the 
time  approached  of  Hardress's  departure.  The  more 
certain  his  escape  became,  the  more  did  her  anxiety 
increase,  lest  it  should,  by  some  unlucky  cii'cumstance, 
be  yet  jjrevented. 

While  Hardi'ess,  in  the  full  fling  and  zest  of  his  false 
spirits,  was  in  the  act  of  taking  wine  with  a  fair  friend, 
he  felt  a  rustling,  as  of  some  person  passing  by  his 
chair,  and  a  low  voice  whispered  close  to  his  ear, 
"Arise  and  fly  for  your  life  !" 

The  wine-glass  fell,  untasted,  from  his  hand,  and  he 
remained  a  pale  and  motionless  image  of  terror.  There 
■was  some  laughing  among  the  company,  who  pei'ceiA''ed 
the  accident;  and  many  ingenious  omens  were  deduced, 
not  very  favorable  to  the  prospects  of  the  lady.  But 
the  agitation  of  the  bridegroom  was  attributed  to  mere 
embarrassment. 

The  cloth,  soon  after,  was  removed;  some  songs  were 
sung,  and  the  ladies  rose  to  depart.  Hardress,  with 
the  mysterious  warning  still  ringing  in  his  ear,  was 
about  to  follow  in  their  train,  when  a  rough  grasp  was 
laid  upon  his  arm,  the  door  was  shut  with  violence,  and 
he  beheld  Hepton  Connolly  standing  with  his  flnger 
raised  in  an  attitude  of  menace  and  reproach.  Har- 
dress felt  his  heart  sink  at  the  thought  that  this  inter- 
ruption might  cost  him  his  life. 

"Let  me  go,  my  dear  Connolly,"  he  said,  in  an 
anxious  voice.     "It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  me." 

"The  last  importance!"  repeated  Connolly,  with  a 
suspicious  smile.  "I'd  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  me, 
my  dear  Hardress,  if  you  were  to  go  to  bed  sober  after 
being  in  my  comi)any  to-night,  the  last  you  are  to  spend 
in  the  country.  Come,  come,  Hai-dress,  don't  look 
fierce;  you  will  have  Miss  Chute  long  enough,  but 
here  are  a  pleasant  set  of  fellows  whom,  perhaps,  you 
may  never  see  round  the  same  table  on  earth  again." 

"But  Connolly  !" 

"But  Hardress  !" 

"What's  the  matter  there?"  cried  a  rough  voice  from 
the  head  of  the  table.  "Anybody  sneaking?  Bring 
him  up  here  by  the  collar.  If  any  man  leaves  this 
room  sober  to-night,  I  shall  make  it  personal  with  him." 

The  speaker  (who  was  no  other  than  the  culprit's 
father)  added  an  oath,  and  the  room  rang  with  accla- 
mations. Hardress,  faint  with  fear  and  anxiety,  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  table,  and  the  bowl  was 
shortly  circulated  with  that  enthusiasm  which  was  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  wine  which 
he  drank,  and  the  conversation  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  mingle,  gradually  stole  him  back  into  his 
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revel  mood,  and  in  a  little  time  he  became  more  loud 
and  seemingly  mirthful  than  ever.  The  voice  which 
he  heard  might  be  ideal  as  the  visions  he  had  seen. 
He  thought  no  more  of  it. 

He  became  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  with  Creagh, 
as  to  whether  the  cascades  of  Killarney  were  the  better 
or  worse  for  being  without  basins.  Hardress  contended 
that  the  want  was  a  defect,  inasmuch  as  it  left  the  be- 
holder without  that  delightful  sensation  which  he 
might  gather  from  the  contrast  of  those  two  most  per- 
fect images  of  tumult  and  repose,  a  roaring  cataract, 
with  clouds  of  foam  and  mist,  and  a  smooth  expanse  of 
water,  with  its  glancing  and  streaky  light,  and  its  lull- 
ing motion,  like  the  heaving  of  a  sleeping  infant's 
bosom.  Creagh,  on  the  other  hand,  held  (and  he  de- 
fended the  idea  stoutly,  as  he  happened  to  hit  on  it  by 
accident)  that  the  very  mystery  attending  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  stream,  when  the  spectator  saw  it 
hurry  downward  by  his  feet,  still  foaming  and  roaring 
on,  until  it  was  hidden  from  his  view  by  the  closing- 
thicket  below,  gave  a  greater  idea  to  the  mind  than 
could  be  produced  by  the  contrast  which  Hardress  ad- 
mired. 

The  latter  had  his  hand  raised,  with  a  cascade  of  elo- 
quence just  bursting  from  his  lips,  when  a  warm  breath 
came  to  his  ear,  and  the  same  low  voice  murmured  in  a 
tone  still  lower  than  before — "Arise,  I  tell  you!  the 
army  is  abroad,  and  your  life  is  in  danger." 

It  could  not  now  be  an  illusion,  for  the  tresses  of  the 
speaker  had  touched  his  cheek,  and  the  di'ess  had 
brushed  his  feet.  He  dashed  his  chair  aside,  and  standing 
suddenly  erect,  looked  round  him  for  the  warner.  A 
female  dress  just  glanced  on  his  eye  as  he  stared  on  the 
open  <loor  which  led  to  the  hall.  He  followed  it  with  so 
much  rapidity  no  one  could  And  time  to  interfere;  but 
the  hall  was  empty  of  living  figures.  He  only  saw  the 
cloaks  and  hats  of  the  visitors  hanging  against  the 
wall,  while  the  dusky  flame  of  a  globe-lamp  threw  a 
gloomy  and  dispiriting  light  upon  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing. On  one  side  the  floor  was  shaken  by  the  dancers, 
and  the  ear  stunned  with  the  music  of  bagpipe,  violin, 
and  dulcimer;  on  the  other,  lie  heard  the  bacchanalian 
uproar  of  the  party  he  had  left.  At  a  distance,  in  the 
kitchen,  he  could  distiugiiish  the  sound  of  one  solitary 
bagpipe,  playing  some  air  of  a  more  rapid  and  vulgar 
character;  while  the  voice  of  a  villager,  penetrating  in 
triumph  through  a  two-foot  wall  of  stone  and  mortar, 
was  heard  singing  some  wild  and  broken  melody, 
which  was  meant  for  mirtli,  but  in  which  a  stranger  ear 
might  have  detected  a  greater  deptli  of  pathos  and  of 
feeling  than  the  composer  probably  intended.  Snatch- 
ing his  hat  and  coat,  and  trembling  in  every  joint, 
Hardress  was  about  to  hurry  down  a  narrow  staircase 
leading  to  the  yard-door,  when  his  mother  witli  a 
bridesmaid  met  him  on  the  way. 

"(^'oiiie  this  way,  Hardress,"  she  said,  "I  have  a  part- 
ner engaged  for  you." 

"Mother,"  said  Hardress,  with  the  liorrid  sense  of 
oppression  which  one  feels  in  a  dream  of  danger  and 
vain  resistance,  "take  your  hand  from  my  arm  and  let 
me  pass. " 


Mrs.  Cregan  imagined  that  as,  in  compliance  with  an 
established  superstition,  iiatronized  by  some  of  the  old 
peoijle,  the  bridegroom  was  not  to  sleep  in  the  house  on 
the  night  before  the  bridal,  Hardress  was  thus  early 
preparing  to  com^ily  with  the  old  custom. 

"You  must  not  go  so  soon,"  returned  Mrs.  Cregan. 
"Come,  Miss  Prendergast,  make  that  arm  prisoner, 
and  lead  him  to  the  ball-room." 

Hardress,  with  a  beating'  i)ulse,  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate,  and  accompanied  the  ladies  to  the  dancing- 
room.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  endeavoring, 
but  with  a  faint  spirit,  to  meet  and  answer  the  gayety 
of  his  companions.  After  dancing  a  minuet  with  a 
good  deal  of  silent  approbation,  he  led  his  fair  partner 
to  her  seat,  and,  taking  a  chair  at  lier  side,  began  to  en- 
tertain her  as  best  he  could,  while  other  dancers  occu- 
l>ied  the  floor.  His  chair  was  jilaced  a  few  ya^ds  dis- 
tant from  an  open  door,  at  which  a  crowd  of  servants 
and  tenants  api)eared  thrusting  in  their  heads,  and 
staring  on  the  dancers  for  the  purposes  of  admiration 
or  of  satire,  as  the  occasion  might  arise. 

One  of  these,  a  handsome  country  lad,  had  encroached 
so  far  as  to  get  within  a  foot  or  two  of  Hardress's'chair, 
and  to  be  recognized  by  him  with  some  appearance  of 
kindness. 

"Master  Hardress,"  he  said,  stooping  to  his  ear,  "did 
Syl  Carney  tell  you  anything?" 

"No  !"  said  Hardress,  turning  suddenly  around,  and 
neglecting  to  finish  some  observation  which  he  was  in 
the  act  of  making  to  his  fair  comp.anion. 

"Why,  then,  never  welcome  her!"  said  the  lad.  "I 
told  her  to  slip  in  a  word  to  you,  some  way,  to  let  you 
know  that  Danny  Mann  has  given  information,  and  the 
army  are  out  this  night." 

Hardress  trembled,  as  if  the  hangman's  grasp  had 
been  laid  upon  him. 

"What  a  shocking  dance  that  horni>ipe  is!"  ex- 
claimed the  lady.  "I  am  always  reminded  when  I  see 
it  of  the  dampers  of  a  piano." 

"Precisely,  indeed,"  said  Hardress,  with  a  smile  like 
death,  "yery  ridiculous  indeed.  Tell  me  how  you 
know  of  this  ?"  he  said,  apart  to  the  boy.  "Speak  low 
and  quickly." 

"From  a  little  hunchback  in  bridewell  at  magistrate 

Warner's,"  returned  the  lad.     "He  bid  me but  the 

lady  is  talking  to  you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Hardress,  turning  (juickly 
round. 

"It  was  not  I,"  said  the  fair  dancer;  "it  was  Mrs. 
Cregan  called." 

He  looked  at  his  motlier,  and  saw  her  holding  to- 
wards him  a  small  baslu't  of  confectionery  and  oranges, 
while  she  glanced  towards  the  ladies.  Hardress  rose  to 
perform  this  i)iece  of  gallantry  with  a  sensation  of 
gloomy  resignation,  and  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
towards  his  unliajjpy  i)arent,  as  if  she  ought  to  have 
known  that  she  was  knotting  the  cord  upon  his  life. 

When  it  was  done,  he  hurried  back  to  his  seat,  but 
the  servants  were  all  gone,  and  the  door  was  closed. 
He  stole  from  the  apartment  tt)  tlie  liall,  once  more  re- 
sumed his  hat,  and,  ascending  the  small  flight  of  steps 
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leading  to  the  chamber  so  often  mentioned,  he  was  once 
more  upon  the  point  of  freedom. 

But  the  grasp  of  an  avenging  Providence  was  laid 
upon  Lis  life.  In  the  middle  of  this  chamber  he 
encountered  tlie  bride  alone. 

"Hardress,"  said  she,  "are  you  leaving  us  for  the 
night?" 

"I  am,"  he  murmured  in  a  faint  voice,  and  pa.«sed  on. 

"Stay,  Hardress  !"  said  Anne,  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm.  "I  have  something  to  say,  which  you  should 
know  immediately." 

This  last  interruption  completed  the  confusion  of  the 
bridegroom.  A  sudden  faintness  fell  on  his  whole 
frame,  his  brain  grew  dizzy,  his  senses  swam,  and  he 
reeled,  like  one  intoxicated,  into  a  vacant  chair. 

"Well,  Anne,"  said  he,  "anything — everything — my 
life  itself,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  require  it. " 

"I  owe  it  my  peace,  and  even  to  yours,  Hardress," 
said  Anne,  "to  tell  you  that  I  have  discovered  all." 

"Discovered  all !"  echoed  Hardress,  springing  to  his 
feet. 

"Yes — all.  A  generous  friend — generous  to  you  and 
me  alike — has  given  the  whole  story  of  your  cause  of 
suffering,  and  has  left  me  nothing  to  regret,  but  that 
Hardress  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
make  Anne  a  partner  in  his  confidence.  But  that  I 
have  forgotten  likewise,  and  have  only  now  to  say  that 
I  regret  my  own  conduct  as  much  as  I  once  was  grieved 

for  yours.     I  must  have  added  to  the  paid  which 

Hark!" 

"  What  do  you  hear  ?"  cried  Hardress,  crouching  fear- 
fully. 

"There  is  a  tumult  in  the  drawing-room.  Good 
Heaven,  defend  our  hearts  !  What  is  that  noise  ?" 

The  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  oi)en,  and  a  female 
figure  appeared,  with  hair  disordered,  and  hands  out- 
spread with  an  action  of  warning  and  avoidance. 

"Hardress,  my  child  !" 

"Well,  mother?" 

"Hardress,  my  child  !" 

"Mothei',  I  am  here  !  Look  on  me  !  Speak  td  me  !  Do 
not  gasp,  and  stare  on  your  sou  in  that  horrid  way !  Oh, 
mother,  speak,  or  you  will  break  my  heart !" 

"Fly— fly— my  child— Not  that  way!  No!  The  doors 
are  defended.  There  is  a  soldier  set  on  every  entrance. 
You  are  trapt  and  caught.  What  shall  we  do?  The 
window  !  Come  this  way — come — quick — quick  !" 

She  drew  him  passively  after  her  into  her  own  sleep- 
ing-chamber, which  lay  immediately  adjoining.  Before 
Anne  had  made  one  movement  from  the  attitude  of 
sudden  fear  and  wonder  to  which  this  strange  occur- 
rence had  given  rise,  Mrs.  Cregan  again  api^eared  in 
the  chamber,  showing  in  her  look  and  action  the  same 
hurried  and  disordered  energy  of  mind. 

"Go  to  your  room  !"  she  said,  addressing  the  bride. 
"Goquickly  to  your  room;  stop  not  to  question  me " 

"Dear  aunt ! " 

"Away,  I  say!  You  will  drive  me  frantic,  girl!  My 
reason  is  already  sn^etched  to  its  full  tension,  and  a  sin- 
gle touch  may  reud  it.  Go,  my  dear  child,  my  love! 
my  wretched — Ha!" 


"Anne  Chute!  Where's  Anne?"  exclaimed  an  anxi- 
ous voice  at  the  doorway.     "Where  is  the  bride?" 

"Here,  here!"  said  Mrs.  Cregan. 

Kyrle  Daly  rushed  into  the  room,  his  face  paler  than 
ever,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  anxious  inquiry. 

"Come  this  way,  Anne!"  he  said,  taking  her  hand, 
while  his  own  were  trembling  with  anxiety.  "Unluipiiy 
bride!     Oh,  horrid,  fearful  night!     Come — come!" 

"I  will  not  stir!"  exclaimed  the  bride,  with  vehe- 
mence.    "What  mean  those  words  and  actions?   There 

is  some  danger  threatens  Hardress Tell  me,  if  there 

is " 

"Take  her  away,  good  Kyrle." 

"He  shall  not  take  me  hence.  Why  should  he? 
Why  does  he  call  me  an  unhappy  bride  ?  Why  does  he 
say  this  night  is  horrid  and  fearful  ?  I  will  not 
stir " 

"They  are  coming!— force  her  hence,  good  Kyrle," 
muttered  the  expectant  mother. 

Struggling  in  his  arms,  and  opposing  i)rayers, 
threats,  and  entreaties  to  the  violence  which  he  em- 
ployed, Kyrle  Daly  bore  the  affrighted  bride  away 
from  the  apartment.  He  remained  by  her  side  during 
the  whole  evening,  often  soothing  her  anxiety  by  his 
ready  eloquence,  and  watching  every  movement  of  her 
mind  and  feelings  with  the  tender  vigilance  of  a  near 
and  devoted  relative. 

Mrs.  Cregan,  meanwhile,  remained  alone  in  the  room, 
her  ear  bent  to  catch  the  first  sounds  of  approaching 
danger,  and  her  frame  made  rigid  with  tlie  intensity  of 
feeling.  Her  hands  were  employed,  while  in  this  atti- 
tude, in  arranging  her  hair,  and  removing  as  far  as  pos- 
sible every  appearance  of  disorder  from  her  dress. 
At  length,  the  clatter  of  muskets  and  the  tramp 
of  many  feet  was  heard  in  the  little  hall.  A  momentary 
convulsion  shook  her  frame.  It  passed  away,  and  she 
rose  to  her  usual  height  and  her  customary  stateliness 
of  eye  and  gesture. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  War- 
ner, accompanied  by  Captain  Gibson  and  the  military 
party,  appeared  upon  the  little  staircase.  Tlie  first 
mentioned  seemed  surprised  and  somewhat  embar- 
rassed at  the  siglit  of  Mrs.  Cregan.  He  murmured 
something  of  his  regret  at  being  compelled  to  do  what 
must  be  so  painful  to  her,  and  was  proceeding  to 
recommend  that  she  should  retire,  when  she  cut  short 
the  speech. 

"Talk  not  to  me,  sir,"  she  said,  "of  your  regret  or 
your  reluctance.  You  have  already  done  your  worst  to 
fix  a  stigma  on  our  name  and  a  torture  in  our  memories. 
For  months,  for  weeks,  antl  days,  my  son  spoke  with 
you,  laughed  with  you,  and  walked  freely  and  openly 
among  you,  and  then  you  laid  no  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der. You  waited  for  his  wedding-day  to  raise  your 
lying  cry  of  murder;  you  waited  to  see  how  many 
hearts  you  might  crush  together  at  a  blow.  You  have 
done  the  worst  of  evil  in  your  power;  you  have  dis- 
mayed our  guests,  scattered  terror  amid  our  festival, 
and  made  the  remembrance  of  this  night,  which  should 
have  been  a  happy  one,  a  thought  of  gloom  and 
shame. " 
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"M3-  duty,"  murmured  the  magistrate,  "obliged  me 
to  sacrifice " 

"Complete  your  duty,  then,"  said  the  mother  haugh- 
tily, "and  do  not  speak  of  your  personal  regrets.  If 
justice  and  my  son  are  foes,  what  place  do  jau  fill  be- 
tween them?  You  mistake  your  calling,  Mr.  Magis- 
trate ;  you  have  no  personal  feelings  in  this  transac- 
tion. You  areaservantofthelaw,  and,  as  a  servant,  act." 

Mr.  Warner  bowed,  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  inner  room.  At  this  order  Mrs.  Cre- 
gan  turned  her  face  over  her  shoulder  with  a  ghastly 
smile. 

"That,"  she  said  in  atone  of  calm  reproach,  "that 
is  my  sleeping  chamber." 

"My  duty,  madam." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  in  a  low  voice,  and  turn- 
ing away  her  face  with  the  same  painful  smile,  while 
her  heart  crept  and  trembled. 

Tlie  party  entered  the  room. 

"I  hope,"  said  Captain  Gibson,  who  really  began  to 
think  that  Mrs.  Cregan  had  a  great  deal  of  reason,  "I 
hope  Mrs.  Cregan  will  not  blame  me  for  my  part  in  this 
transaction. " 

"I  do  not  blame  you,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  scorn- 
ful smile;  "it  is  your  trade." 

At  this  portentous  moment,  Mr.  Cregan,  Mr.  Connolly, 
and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  came  reeling  into 
the  apartment,  excessively  intoxicated,  and  retaining 
consciousness  enough  to  feel  a  sense  of  injury  not 
wholly  understood,  and  a  vague  purpose  of  resistance. 

"Dora,"  said  Mr.  Cregan,  staggering  towards  her, 
and  endeavoring  to  look  sober,  "what  are  you  doing 
here  ?    What's  the  matter  ?" 

Mrs.  Cregan,  her  whole  soul  absorbed  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  inner  room,  did  not  even  appear  to  be 
conscious  of  his  presence. 

"Very — very  extraordinary  conduct,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing an  unsteady  eye  upon  the  captain.  "Soldiers,  oifi- 
cers,  eh,  Connolly  ?" 

"Very — very  extraordinary  conduct,"  echoed  Con- 
nolly. 

"Do  they  take  'the  house  for  a  barrack  ?"  continued 
Cregan.     "Captain,  withdraw  your  soldiers." 

Captain  Gib.son,  already  annoyed  by  the  taunt  of  Mrs. 
Cregan,  returned  this  demand  by  a  stern  look. 

"Stand  by  me,  Connolly.  Your  swords,  gentlemen  !" 
crictl  Cregan,  as  he  drew  his  own. 

The  otliers  imitated  his  example.  Captain  Gibson, 
without  condescending  to  unsheathe  his  own  weapon, 
turned  to  his  men,  and,  beckoning  witli  his  finger,  :aid: 

"Disarm  those  <lrunken  gentlemen." 

His  orders  were  obeyed  upon  the  instant:  a  few  slight 
scratches  being  all  that  was  sustained  by  tlie  soldiers 
in  the  drunken  scuflle  that  ensued.  The  gentlemen 
were  placed,  with  their  hands  tied,  on  chairs  at  the 
other  side  of  tlio  room,  and  tlie  bundle  of  rapiers  were 
laid  upon  the  window-seat. 

"Very  well,  sir — very  well,"  said  Mr.  Cregan,  "1 
shall  remember  this,  and  so  shall  my  friends.  1  am  a 
gentleman,  sir,  and  shall  look  for  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gontlcman." 


"Expect  the  same  from  me,"  said  Connolly,  swing- 
ing his  person  round  upon  the  chair. 

"And  me,"  said  a  third. 

"And  me,"  echoed  a  fourth. 

"I  little  expected  to  meet  with  such  a  return  as  this 
for  our  hospitalit}',"  continued  Mr.  Cregan. 

"For  shame  !  for  shame,  Cregan,"  said  the  unhappy 
mother;  "do  not  degrade  yourself  and  your  friends  by 
such  remonstrances.  The  hand  of  an  enemy  is  raised 
against  us,  and  let  not  the  unworthy  being  think  that 
he  can  sink  us  a",  low  in  mind  as  in  our  fortunes." 

Captain  Gibson,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  gentlemen, 
again  seemed  hurt  to  the  quick,  perhaps  not  wisely,  by 
this  allusion  from  the  lady. 

"Mrs.  Cregan,"  he  said,  "it  is  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful duties  of  a  gentleman  in  my  situation,  that  he  must 
sometimes  be  subjected  to  such  insinuations  as  those; 
and  it  is  only  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you 
are  placed  that  would  iirevent  my  forming  a  very  harsh 
judgment  of  any  lady  who  could  use  them." 

"  Sir, "  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  lowering  her  head  with  a  smile 
of  the  most  bitter  irony,  "your  consideration  and  your 
forbearance  are  extraordinary.  All  the  events  of  this 
night  bear  witness  to  it.  It  must  have  surely  been  with 
much  violence  to  that  fine  gentlemanly  spirit  that  you 
chose  a  moment  like  this  for  your  investigation.  But  I 
see  you  are  impatient,  sir,  and  I  will  desist,  for  you  are 
a  soldier,  and  1  am  but  a  female,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
who  would  have  the  best  of  the  argument." 

"Madam!—;—" 

"Our  friends  dispersed,  our  mirth  so  quickly  changed 
to  terror,  this  scene  of  confusion  at  our  domestic  festiv- 
ity, everything,  sir,  bears  testimony  to  your  forbear- 
ance. That  sensitive  and  gentlemanly  nature  that  is  so 
tender  of  insinuations,  appears  in  all  the  actions  of  this 
night.     My  husband  tied  there,  like  a  malefactor,  and 

my  poor  son Ah,  shield  and  hide  us.  Earth!    I 

hear  his  voice!" 

A  bustle  was  heard  in  the  inner  room,  and  the 
wretched  lady,  throwing  her  arms  high  above  her  head, 
uttered  a  shriek  so  loud,  so  shrill  and  piercing,  that  the 
stoutest  soldier  started  like  a  maiden,  and  the  flush  of 
anger  on  the  officer's  cheek  was  changed  to  a  death- 
like paleness.  Half-sobered  by  the  fearful  sound,  the 
intoxicated  father  rose  from  his  chair,  and  turned  a  dull 
eye  upon  the  room-door,  while  every  figure  on  the 
scene  expressed,  in  various  degrees,  tlie  same  feeling 
of  commiseration  and  anxiety. 

"The  prisoner  is  here!"  cried  Warner,  hurrying  into 
the  room. 

"Is  he?"  shrieked  the  distracted  and  almost  delirious 
motlier.  "Dark  blood-hound,  have  you  found  liiiu? 
May  the  tongue  that  tells  me  so  be  withered  from  (he 
roots,  and  the  <'ye  that  first  detected  him  be  darkened 
in  its  socket!" 

"Peace,  shocking  woman,"  said  the  magistrate; 
"your  curses  only  add  to  the  offence  that  Heaven  has 
already  suffered." 

"What!"  cried  the  uiiha|)i)y  paicnl,  "shall  it  be  for 
nothing,  then,  that  you  have  stung  the  mother's  heart, 
and  set  the  mother's  brain  on  lire?    I  tell  you,  no  !    My 
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tongue  may  hold  its  peace,  but  there  is  not  a  vein  in  all 
my  frame  but  curses  you  !  My  child  !  My  child  !"  she 
screamed  aloud,  on  seeing  Hardress  at  the  door.  She 
ruslied,  as  if  with  the  intent  of  flinging  herself  iipon 
his  neck,  but,  checking  the  impulse  as  she  came  near, 
she  chisped  her  hands,  and,  sinking  at  his  feet,  ex- 
claimed, "My  child,  forgive  me  !" 

"Forgive  you,  mother  ! "  replied  her  son,  in  a  wretched 
voice  ;  "I  have  destroyed  you  all !" 

"Tlie  Clime  was  mine,"  exclaimed  the  miserable 
parent ;  "I  was  the  author  of  your  tirst  temptation,  the 
stumbling-block  between  you  and  repentance.  You  will 
think  bitterly  of  me,  Hardress,  when  you  are  alone." 

"iSTever!"  said  Hardress,  raising  her  in  his  arms. 
"Still  honored,  always  well-meaning  and  affectionate,  I 
will  never  thiuk  of  you  but  as  a  mother.  My  eyes  are 
open  now.  For  the  first  time  in  many  weary  months, 
tlie  first  thought  of  peace  is  in  my  heart  ;  and  but  for 
yon,  and  those  whom  I  have  made  wretched  with  you, 
I  would  call  that  thought  a  thought  of  joy.  Grieve  no 
more,  mother,  for  my  sake.  Grieve  not,  because  it  is 
in  vain.  The  bolt  has  sped,  the  victim  has  been  struck, 
and  Earth  has  not  a  remedy.  Grieve  not,  because  1 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  A  victim  was  due  to 
Justice,  and  she  shall  no  longer  be  defrauded.  I  had 
rather  reckon  with  her  here  than  in  a  future  world." 

"1  cannot  part  with  you,"  murmured  his  mother, 
while  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder  ;  "do  not  put 
away  my  hands  awhile.  It  is  tearing  my  very  heart 
up  !" 

"Dear  mother,  let  me  go,"  said  Hardress,  gently  dis- 
engaging him.self  ;  "we  shall  meet  again,  I  hope.  In 
tlie  meantime,  hear  my  farewell  request,  as  you  have 
heard  all  that  1  have  ever  made  :  waste  not  your  days 
in  idle  retrospection,  but  pray  for  me  with  fervor  ;  be 
kind  to  those  whom  I  have  loved,  and  remember  that 
my  death,  at  least,  was  happier  than  my  life." 

"I  threatened  you  with  poverty,"  muttered  Mrs. 
Cregan,  while  her  memory  glanced  wildly  through  the 
pa.st. 

"Dear  mother ! " 

"I  bade  you  leave  my  house  or  do  my  pleasure " 

"AVhy  will  you  vex  my  soul  at  such  a  moment?" 

"I  have  tied  the  cord  upon  your  throat !  I  slighted 
your  scruples.  Your  own  dread  words  come  back  upon 
me  now.  Those  words  which  I  heard  with  so  little 
emotion  at  Diuis,  and  in  this  hall  before,  now  ring  like 
the  peal  of  dead-bells  in  my  ear.  I  have  been  your 
felle-st  foe.  You  drank  in  pride  with  my  milk,  and  pas- 
sion under  my  indulgence.  I  have  destroyed  you  for 
this  world,  and " 

"My  dear,  dear  mother!"  cried  Hardress,  clasping 
her  to  his  breast,  and  bursting  into  tears  of  shame  and 
penitence,  "forget,  I  implore  you,  those  impious  and 
reproachful  words;  they  were  the  ravings  of  my  mad- 
ness, and  should  not  be  regarded.  Hear  me  now,  in 
the  full  and  calm  possession  of  my  judgment,  and  let 
those  words  only  be  remembered.  Do  you  hear  me, 
my  dear  mother?" 

"I  do— I  am  listening.  Speak,  my  child;  I  will  re- 
member well." 


Hardress  stooped  to  her  ear,  and  murmured  in  a  low 
voice:    "In  a  secret  drawer  of  my  cabinet  you  will  find 

a  paper  unsealed.  Give  it  to "  he  paused  and  bowed 

down  a  moment  in  deep  agitation —  "to  Anne  Chute;  I 
am  glad  she  bears  that  name — glad  of  her  fortune  in 
escaping  me.  Let  her  read  that  paper.  I  have  penned 
it  with  the  view  of  rendering  jiistice  to  a  confiding 
friend,  whose  confidence  I  have  betrayed.  Oh,  memory  ! 
memory  ! — but  1  must  look  forward  now,  not  back.  Ali, 
mother,  if  I  had  really  known  how  to  value  your  affec- 
tionate counsels  in  my  childhood — if  I  had  only  hiimbled 
my  heart  to  a  belief  in  its  own  weakness,  and  a  ready 
obedience  to  your  will  m  my  younger  days,  I  shall  not 
die  in  my  youth  a  shameful  death,  and  leave  you  child- 
less in  j'our  age." 

"Aye,"  said  Mrs.  Cregan,  "or  if  I  had  done  thedutv 
of  amotlier;  if  I  had  thoughtless  of  your  wordly,  and 
more  of  your  eternal  happipess.  My  brain  is  scorched!" 

"3Iy  dear  fond  parent,  will  you  add  to  my  agony  ?" 

"You  will  hate  me  in  your  prison." 

"Never!" 

"I  know  what  you  will  say  wlien  they  are  dragging 
you  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  my  mother,  you  will  say,  who 
lias  bound  these  cords  upon  my  limbs.  The  people  will 
stare  on  you,  and  you  will  hang  your  head,  and  say  that 
I  was  the  author  of  your  shame.  And  in  the  moment  of 
your  deatli " 

"I  will  pray  for  you,"  said  Hardress,  pressing  her  to 
him  and  kissing  her  forehead,  "as  you  will  do  for  me." 
While  he  spoke,  he  felt  the  arms  that  encircled  his 
neck  grow  rigid,  and  the  face  that  looked  up  to  his  was; 
overspread  with  a  damp  and  leaden  paleness. 

"Farewell,  dear  mother!  for  the  present,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  remember Oh,     she  is    growing  cold 

and  weak;  remove  her— remove  her  quickly,  gentle- 
men!" 1 

She  was  borne  out,  in  a  half-fainting  condition,  and 
Hardress,  surrendering  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, prepared  to  Uepart.  Turning  round  once  more: 
before  he  left  the  room,  he  said  aloud: —  ' 

"Hear  me,  and  testify  against  me,  if  it  shall  please 
you.  Lest  my  returning  feebleness,  or  the  base  love  of 
life,  should  tempt  me  once  again  to  shun  my  destiny,  1^ 
am  willing  here  to  multiply  my  witnesses.  I  am  guilty  i 
of  the  crime  with  which  you  charge  me — guilty,  not  iu 
act,  nor  guilty  even  in  word,  nor  positive,  implied  as- 
sent—but  guilty,  beyond  even  the  wish  of  pardon.  Ij 
am  glad  this  hideous  dream  at  length  is  ended;  gladj 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  render  up  her  right  to  Jus-  j 
tice,  even  against  my  will,  for  1  was  sick  of  my  anxie- 1 

ties." 

He  ceased,  and  the  party  proceeded  down  the  nar- 
row staircase  leading  to  the  hall  door,  Hardress  being 
placed  iu  the  centre.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lighted 
chambers  of  the  Castle,  its  affrighted  revellers,  its 
silenced  musicians,  the  delirious  mother,  the  drunken 
father  and  his  band  of  brawlers,  the  bewildered  bride, 
and  all  the  scattered  pomp  of  the  espousal,  were  lost 
to  the  eye  of  the  unhappy  Hardress. 

Some  apprehension  was  entertained  lest  any  injudici- 
ous person  among  the  peasantry  should  occasion  the  use- 
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less  loss  of  lives  by  attempting  a  rescue  before  the 
party  left  the  neighborhood;  but  no  symptoms  of  such 
an  intention  were  manifested  by  the  people.  The 
whole  transaction  had  been  conducted  with  so  much 
rapidity,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  bridegroom's 
capture  was  not  generally  known,  even  in  the  Castle, 
for  some  time  after  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

HOW   THE  STOKY   ENDED. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  inform  the  reader,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  various 
actors  in  this  domestic  drama.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the 
historian,  regarded  only  as  the  chronicler  of  events  or 
feelings  m  which  he  has  no  share;  his  claim  to  atten- 
tion rests  only  upon  these.  While  they  continue  to 
awaken  interest,  he  may  toy  and  dally  as  he  pleases; 
he  may  deck  his  style  with  flowers,  indulge  his  fancy 
in  description,  and  even  please  his  vanity  with  meta- 
physical speculation;  but  when  the  real  matter  of  the 
tale  is  out,  farewell  his  hobbies!  Stern  and  brief  must 
thenceforth  be  the  order  of  his  speech,  and  listlessness 
or  apathy  become  the  guerdon  of  his  wanderings.  He 
is  mortitied  to  find  that  what  he  mistook  for  interest 
was  only  patience,  and  that  the  attention  which  he 
imagined  to  be  bestowed  upon  himself  wasouly  lavished 
on  the  automata  which  his  fingers  exercised. 

Stern  and  brief,  then,  be  the  order  of  our  speech 
henceforward.  Unhappily  a  portion  of  our  incidents 
will  fit  that  manner  well. 

The  remorse  of  Hardress  led  him  even  to  exaggerate 
his  own  share  in  the  transaction  on  which  the  forego- 
ing measures  were  founded.  Nevertheless,  -when  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  had  been  fully  consid- 
ered, the  mercy  of  the  executive  iJower  was  extended 
to  his  life,  and  a  perpetual  exile  from  his  native  land 
was  the  only  forfeit  which  he  paid  to  the  outraged  law. 
But  before  this  alteration  in  his  destiny  had  been  an- 
nounced to  him,  Dardress  had  learned  to  receive  it 
with  great  iuditi>,rence.  With  the  austerity  of  an 
ancient  i)enitent,  he  persisted  in  refusing  to  hold  per- 
sonal communication  with  any  of  his  friends,  his  mo- 
ther only  excepted,  and  even  she  was  cheated  (by  a 
nec(^ssary  device,  for  her  health  could  not  have  sus- 
tained it)  of  the  last  parting  interview. 

The  mitigation  of  puiiisliment,  which  was  intended 
to  save  his  life,  had  only  the  effect  of  sparing  him  the 
ignomy  of  such  a  fate.  An  oc<!urrence  which  took 
place  on  the  day  of  his  departure  completed  the  ruin 
which  ill-health  had  long  been  making  in  his  constitu- 
tion. 

The  convict-shi])  which  was  to  bear  him  from  his 
home  had  cleared  out  of  i)ort,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  that 
part  of  the  river  whi(rh,  from  its  basin-like  api)earance, 
has  received  the  api)ro])riate  denomination  of  tlie  Pool. 
In  the  gray  of  a  summer  morning  the  prisoners,  Hard- 
ress amongst  the  number,  left  the  gaol  in  King's 
Island,  where  they  had  been  confined,  for  the  purpose 


of  occupying  their  places  on  board.  Arrived  at  the 
river  side,  the  party  halted  with  their  guard,  while  a 
small  boat  was  let  down  from  the  vessel's  stern, 
and  manned  for  the  shore.  It  touched  the  strand, 
and  received  its  lading  of  exiles.  It  could  not 
hold  the  entire  party,  and  Hardress,  who  felt  a  sudden 
and,  to  him,  unaccountable  reluctance  to  leave  his  na- 
tive soil,  while  it  was  possible  for  him  yet  to  feel  its 
turf  beneath  his  feet,  petitioned  to  be  left  until  the 
return  of  the  pinnace. 

He  looked  to  the  misty  hills  of  Cratloe,  to  the  yet 
silent  and  inactive  city,  and  over  the  face  of  the  gently 
agitated  waters.  The  fresh,  cool  light  of  the  morning 
only  partially  revealed  the  scene;  but  the  veil  that 
rested  on  the  face  of  nature  ^'ecame  more  attenuated 
every  instant,  and  the  aerial  perspective  acquired,  by 
ra])id  yet  impercei)tible  degrees,  a  greater  scope  and 
clearness.  Groups  of  bathers  appeared  at  various  dis- 
tances on  both  sides  of  the  river,  some  plunging  in 
headlong  from  the  lofty  quays,  some  playing  various 
antics  in  the  water,  and  some  floating  quietly  on  the 
surface  of  the  tide  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  while 
others,  half-dressed  and  shivering  at  the  brink  of  the 
sloping  strands,  put  in  the  hand  or  foot  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  of  the  refreshing  element  before  ventur- 
ing to  fling  oft"  the  remaining  habiliments,  and  share  in 
the  salutary  recreation. 

In  other  respects  the  scene  was  nearly  the  same  in 
appearance  as  it  has  been  described  in  the  third  cliap- 
ter  of  this  volume.  Nature,  always  the  same  calm  and 
provident  benefactress,  had  preserved  her  mighty  heart 
unchanged  throughout  the  interval,  and  the  same  joy- 
ous serenity  was  still  visible  upon  her  countenance. 
The  passions  of  men  may  convulse  the  frame  of  society; 
the  duration  of  human  prosperity  may  be  uncertain  as 
that  of  human  woe;  and  centuries  of  ignorance,  of  ])ov- 
erty,  and  of  civil  strife  may  suddenly  succeed  to  years 
of  science,  and  thrift,  and  peace;  but  still  the  mighty 
mother  holds  her  course  unchanged.  Spring  succeeds 
winter,  and  summer  spring,  and  all  the  harmonies  of 
her  system  move  on  through  countless  ages  witli  the 
same  unvarying  serenity  of  purpose.  The  scene  of  his 
happy  childhood  evinced  no  sympathy  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  altered  Hardress. 

He  turned  with  an  aching  heart  from  the  contemi>la- 
tion  of  the  landscai)e,  and  his  eye  encountered  a  spec- 
tacle more  accordant  to  his  present  feelings.  The  row 
of  houses  which  lined  the  quay  on  which  the  party 
halted  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  cotlin-makers' 
shops,  a  gloomy  trade,  although,  to  judge  by  the  reck- 
less faces  of  tiie  workmen,  it  would  api)ear  that  "cus- 
tom had  made  it  with  them  a  property  of  easiness." 

Only  one  of  those  dismal  housesof  traffic  was  open  at 
this  early  liour,  and  the  light  which  burned  in  the  in- 
terior showed  that  the  proprietor  was  called  to  the 
exercise  of  his  craft  at  this  unseasonable  time  by  some 
sudden  and  pressing  call.  The  ])rofession  of  the  man 
was  not  indicated,  as  in  more  wealthy  anil  populiuis 
cities,  by  a  sculptured  lid,  or  gilded  and  gauily  hatch- 
ment suspended  at  a  window  pane.  A  pile  of  the  un- 
finished shells,  formed  for  all  ages  from  childhood  to 
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maturity,  were  thrust  out  at  the  open  window,  to 
attract  the  eye  of  the  relatives  of  the  newly  dead.  The 
artificer  himself  appeared  in  the  interior  of  his  work- 
shop, in  his  working-dress,  and,  plane  in  hand,  was  em- 
ployed in  giving  the  last  touch  to  an  oaken  coffln,placed 
lengthways  on  his  bench.  Its  size  denoted  that  the  in- 
tended occupant  died  in  the  full  maturity  of  manhood. 

While  Hardress  watched  him  plying  his  melancholy 
trade  in  silence,  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the  door,  and 
dismounted  with  some  awkwardness  and  difficulty.  He 
■was  a  small,  red-haired  man,  and  Hardress  thought 
that  the  face  and  manner  were  not  altogether  new  to 
his  observation.  Another  horseman  followed,  and 
alighted  with  more  ease  and  alertness.  He  was  tall 
and  well  formed,  and  Harclress  shrank  aside  from  his 
gaze,  for  in  this  person  he  recognized  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  appeared  against  him  at  his  trial.  Leaning 
agaihst  one  of  the  short  posts  used  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  cables  of  the  shipping,  and  once  more 
turjiiiig  his  face  towards  the  river,  Hardress  listened 
to  the  conversation  which  ensued. 

"Servant  kindly,  Mr.  Moran,"  said  the  smaller  man. 
"\Yell,  is  the  coflin  ready  ?" 

"What  time  will  it  be  wanted  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"The  car  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour.  Father  Edward 
bid  me  to  step  on  before,  in  dread  you  wouldn't  have  it 
done.  If  it  wasn't  on  of  regard  for  him  and  his,  in- 
deed, I'd  rather  be  spared  the  jaunt,  for  I  was  always  a 
])oor  horseman,  and  I  think  it  jolting' enough  I'll  get 
between  this  and  the  church-yard." 

"And  where  will  he  be  buried  ?" 

"At  ]\Iungret  Church,  westwards.  His  people  are 
all  buried  at  St.  John's  ;  but  he  took  it  as  a  delight  to 
be  buried  at  JIungret,  because  it  was  there  his  daughter 
was  buried  before  him." 

A  deep  groan  escaped  the  second  horseman  as  he  said 
these  words. 

"jSTo  wonder  for  you  to  be  heart-broken  !"  exclaimed 
the  first.  "Old  and  good  friends  were  parted  when 
they  were  taken  from  you.  The  poor  old  man  !  'twas 
enough  to  convert  a  Turk  to  hear  him  on  his  death-bed 
giving  his  forgiveness  to  all  the  world,  and  i^raying  for 
his  enemies.  A  year  since,  as  you  know  well,  Myles 
Murphy,  Mihil  O'Connor  and  his  daughter  were  a  happy 
pair  ;  but  he  never  raised  his  head  from  the  day  she 
left  his  floor.  Well,  well,  'tis  thrue  for  Father  Edward 
what  he  says,  that  this  world  would  be  good  for  noth- 
ing if  there  was  not  another." 

At  this  moment  a  soldier  touched  the  arm  of  Hard- 
ress, and  pointed  to  the  pinnace,  whose  keel  just  grated 
on  the  gravelled  strand.  With  a  rigid  and  terrified 
countenance,  Hardress  arose,  and  was  about  to  hurry 
down  the  steps  leading  from  the  quay,  when  his 
strength  suddenly  failed  him,  and  he  would  have  fallen 
headlong  to  the  bottom,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  his 
escort. 

AViien  he  recovered  from  the  confusion  which  this 
attack  occasioned  in  his  brain,  he  found  himself  seated  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  her  canvas  wings  outspread,  and 
the  shores  of  his  native  soil  fleeting  rapidly  away  on 
either  side.     He  looked,  as  the  ship  went  on,  to  the 


cottage  of  the  Dalys.  Two  or  three  of  the  children,  il 
deep  mourning,  were  playing  on  the  lawn  ;  Lowry 
Looby  was  turning  the  cows  into  the  new -mown  meadow, 
and  Mr.  Dalj'  himself,  also  in  deep  black,  was  standing, 
cane  in  hand,  upon  the  steps  of  the  hall-door.  The 
vessel  still  swept  on,  but  Hardress  dared  not  turn  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  Castle  Chute.  The  dawn  of  the 
following  morning  beheld  him  tossed  upon  the  waves 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  looking  back  to  the  clifted  heads 
of  the  Shannon,  that  stood  like  a  gigantic  portal  open- 
ing far  behind.  The  laud  of  his  nativity  faded  rapidly 
on  his  sight;  but  before  the  vessel  came  within  sight  of 
that  of  his  exile,  Hardress  had  rendered  up  the  life 
which  the  law  forbore  to  take! 

His  mother  lived  long  after,  in  the  practice  of  the 
austere  and  humiliating  works  of  piety  which  her 
Church  prescribes  for  the  observance  of  the  penitent. 
Her  manner,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  qxiiet,  serene, 
and  uncomplaining;  and  though  not  so  generally  ad- 
mired, she  became  more  loved  among  her  friends  and 
her  dependants  than  in  her  days  of  pride  and  haughtier 
influence. 

One  circumstance  may  be  mentioned,  as  affording  a 
striking  proof  of  the  deep  root  which  her  predominant 
failing  had  taken  in  her  character.  After  reading  the 
paper  which  Hardress  had  left  in  his  cabinet,  and  find- 
ing that  it  was  written  under  what  she  conceived  a  too 
humiliating  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  she  refrained 
from  bestowing  it  as  he  desired.  It  was  not  until  the 
salutai-y  change  above  mentioned  had  been  wrought 
in  her  character,  and  after  the  purpose  which  the  docu- 
ment was  intended  to  accomplish  had  been  brought  to  • 
pass  by  other  means,  that  she  complied  with  her  son's 
parting  wishes. 

It  was  a  circumstance  which  placed  the  character  of 
Anne  Chute  in  a  noble  point  of  view,  that,  from  the 
moment  of  the  fearful  discovery  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  she  never  once  upbraided  her  unhappy  rela- 
tive with  the  concealment  which  had  so  nearly  linked 
her  fate  with  that  of  one  whose  conduct  she  had  so 
much  cause  to  view  with  horror.  Much  as  she  had 
loved  Hardress,  and  shocked  as  she  was  by  the  terrible 
occurrences  of  that  night,  she  could  not  look  back  Avith- 
out  the  feeling  of  one  who  has  escaped  a  great  and  hid- 
den danger.  It  would  have  been  denying  her  a  virtue 
which  she  ought  not  to  have  wanted,  if  we  said  that 
the  generosity  and  disinterestedness  of  Kyrle  Daly 
failed  eventually  to  produce  that  effect  upon  her  feel- 
ings which  it  had  long  since  done  upon  her  reason.  It 
was  long,  indeed,  before  this  favorable  indication  could 
be  suffered  to  appear;  but  it  did  appear,  at  length,  af- 
ter the  remembrance  of  this  unhappy  story  had  grown 
faint  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  tumult  which  it 
had  left  in  many  bosoms  had  been  stilled  for  years,  by 
penitence,  or  death.  They  were  then  united,  and  they 
were  as  happy  as  Earth  could  render  hearts  that  looked 
to  higher  destinies  and  a  more  lasting  rest.  They  lived 
long  after  in  the  practise  of  the  duties  of  their  place  in 
life,  and  of  that  religion  to  which  the  guilty  and  the 
neglectful  owe  their  deepest  terrors,  and  good  men 
their  dearest  consolations. 
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The  wretched  partner  in  the  crime  of  Hardress  died 
amid  all  the  agonies  of  a  remorse  which  made  even 
those  whose  eyes  had  often  looked  upon  snch  scenes 
shrink  back  with  fear  and  wonder.  He  owed  his  fate 
to  an  erring  sense  of  lidelit.y,  and  to  the  limited  and 
mischievons  course  of  education  too  common  in  his 
class;  while  Hardress  might  be  looked  on  as  the  victim 
of  his  cherished  vanity  and  pride  of  self-direction. 

These  events  furnished  Lowry  Looby  with  mat- 
ter for  a  great  fund  of  philosophical  eloquence, 
which  he  was  fond  of  indulging  at  even,  when  his 
pipe  lit  freely  and  the  fire  shone  bright  upon  the 
hearth.  This  faithful  servant  lived  long  enough  to 
enjoy  the  honors  of  a  freehold  in  his  native  county 
of  Clare,  and  to  share  it  with  the  careful  housewife 


who  was  accustomed  to  provide  for  his  wants  with  so 
much  affectionate  care  at  the  dairy-cottage.  His  name, 
I  understand,  was  found  upon  the  jioll-books  at  the  late 
memorable  election  in  that  county;  but  on  which  side 
of  the  question  he  bestowed  his  voice,  is  more  than  my 
utmost  industry  has  enabled  me  to  ascertain. 

Keader,  if  you  have  shuddered  at  the  excesses  into 
which  he  plunged,  examine  your  own  heart,  and  see  if 
it  hide  nothing  of  the  intellectual  pride  and  volatile 
susceptibility  of  new  impressions,  which  were  the  ruin 
of  Hardress  Cregan.  If,  besitles  the  amusement  which 
these  pages  may  have  afforded,  you  should  learn  any- 
thing from  such  research  for  the  avoidance  of  evil,  or 
the  pursuit  of  good,  it  will  not  be  in  vain  that  we  have 
penned  the  story  of  our  two  CoLLEatA-jN'S. 


NARRATIVE. 


The  real  occurrence  which  suggested  the  plot  of  the  Collegians,  though 
furnishiug  little  more  than  the  gvouiid-worh  of  that  tale,  was  in 

I  itself  little  inferior  in  interest.  The  followin&  narrative  op 
IT  18  TAKEN  FROM  THE  NeiB  Monthly  Magazine: — 

The  river  ShanDon,  in  its  passage  westward  towards  the  Atlantic, 
expands,  about  forty  miles  below  the  ciiy  of  Limerick,  into  a  capa- 
cious slieet  of  water  resembling  an  estuary,  and  making  a  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  bank  to  bank.  At  the  nortliern,  or 
county  of  Clare  side,  is  the  town  of  Kilrush.  Upon  the  opposite 
slioie,  adjoining  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and 
Kerry,  is  the  town  of  Tarbert;  and  a  few  miles  higher  up  the 
Btreain,  the  nov/  inconsiderable  village  of  Glyn — the  same  from 
whieii  a  branch  of  the  Fitzgeralds  originally  took  their  ancient, 
and  still  honored,  title  of  "Knights  of  Glyn."  None  of  these 
plaiis  make  any  kind  of  show  upon  the  banks,  which,  besides, 
are  pretty  ihickly  planted  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge..  The 
river  itself  in  this  pirt  presents  few  signs  of  hum. in  intercourse. 
p\  the  finest  summer  weather  the  eye  may  often  look  round  and 
Beareli  in  vain  for  a  singla  bark  or  boat  to  break  the  solitude  of 
the  scene.  The  gen'^ral  desolation  is  in  fact  at  times  so  complete, 
th  it  wore  an  ade])t  in  crime  to  be  in  quest  of  a  place  where  a  ilecd 
of  violence  might  be  perpetrated  under  the  eye  of  God  alone,  he 
Cciild  not  select  a  fitter  scene  than  the  channel  of  the  river  Shan- 
bon,  midway  between  the  points  1  have  just  described. 
<  *Me  morning,  a  little  after  sunrise,  about  the  latter  end  of  July, 

in     I  •  year ,  two  poor  fishermen,  named  Patrick  Connell  and 

Driscol,  who  lived  at Moneypoint,  a  smill  hamlet  near  Kil- 
rush, went  down  to  the  river  side,  according  to  their  custom,  to 
atti  ad  to  their  occupation.  As  they  walked  along  the  strand  in 
Ihe  direction  of  their  boat,  they  came  U))on  a  hum-in  body,  which 
had  lieen  washed  ashore  by  the  last  tide.  It  was  the  remains  of 
i|»  yiuiiig  female,  and  had  no  clothing  or  covering  of  any  kind,  ex- 
jcepiiiig  a  small  bodice.  Who  or  what  she  had  been  they  could 
I  ijnot  conjecture,  but  how  she  came  by  lier  death  w  s  m  inifest. 
,  iriiey  found  a  rope  tied  to  one  end  as  tightly  as  possible  round 
ithc  luek,  and  at  the  other  presenting  a  largo  loop,  to  which  they 
iSnpposcd  that  a  stone,  or  some  other  weight,  had  been  attaclied, 
until  the  working  of  the  stream  had  caused  it  to  separate.  F  om 
the  ijeneral  state  of  the   body,  and    more   particularly  from   the 


teeth  having  almost  all  dropped  out,  they  concluded  that  it  must 
have  been  under  the  water  for  several  weeks.  After  a  short  con- 
sultation, the  two  fishermen  resolved  upon  proceeding  without 
delay  to  Kilrush,  to  apprise  the  civil  authorities  of  the  circum- 
stance; but  in  the  meantime,  they  could  not  bear  to  think  of  leav- 
ing the  remains  exposed,  as  they  had  found  them,  on  the  shore, 
liable  to  be  borne  away  again  by  the  tide  before  they  could  re- 
turn. They  accordingly  removed  the  body  to  a  little  distance 
beyond  high-water  mark,  and  gave  it  a  temporary  interment. 

The  magistrates  of  the  neighborhood  having  ascertained,  from 
the  report  of  the  fishermen,  that  a  dreadful  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, set  immediate  inquiries  on  foot  for  the  discovery  of  the 
offender.  The  exertions  of  the  magistrates  in  the  present  instance 
were  so  successful  that  a  considerable  mass  of  circumstantial 
evidence  was  in  readiness  for  the  coronor's  jury  that  was  sum- 
moned to  inquire  into  the  identity  of  the  decea.sed  and  the  cause 
of  her  death.  The  details  were  voluminous,  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
select  only  the  most  striking  and  material. 

The  most  important  and  ample  iuformation  was  communicated 
by  a  young  womvn  named  Ellen  Walsh.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
finding  of  the  remains,  this  person  being  at  Kilrush,  went  down 
to  the  river  side  in  search  of  a  passage  across  to  Glyn.  where  she 
resided  in  service  with  a  lady.  It  was  then  approaching  sunset. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  shore,  she  found  a  small  pleasure-boat  ou 
the  point  of  putting  off  for  Tarbert.    Six  persons  were  in  the  boat : 

a  Mr.  S ,  a  young  woman,  who  was  addressed  as  Mrs.  S , 

Stephen  Sullivan,  Mr.  8 's  servant,  and  three  boatmen  of  the 

town  of  Kilrush.     There  was  also  on  board  a  crunk  belonging  to 

Mrs.  S .    The  only  one  of  the  party  of  whom  Ellen  Walsh  had 

any  previous  knowledge  was  Sullivan,  .vhosc  native  place  was 
Glyn,  and  upon  addressing  herself  to  him  for  a  passage  across, 
she  was  permitted  to  enter  the  boat.  They  immediately  got  un- 
der weigh,  expecting  to  reach  Tarbert  before  dirk;  but  before 
they  had  proceeded  any  distance  on  their  way  across,  they  dis- 
covered that  this  was  impracticable.  In  addition  to  an  adverse 
tide,  it  came  on  to  blow  so  hard  against  them  that  the  boat  made 
little  or  no  way,  so  that  they  were  kept  out  u|)on  the  water  the 
whole  of  the  night.  Towards  morning  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
fell,  but  the  wind  having  modeiated,  the  rowers  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  small  place  below  Tarbert,  called  Carrickafoyle.     llcre 
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the  party  landed  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  taking  the  trunk 
along  with  them  proceeded  to  a  small  public-house  in  the  village, 
to  dry  themselves,  and  obtain  refreshment.  After  breakfast,  the 
boatmen,  who  had  been  hired  for  the  single  occasion  of  rowing 
the  boat  across  the  river,  were  dismissed  and  returned  towards 
their  homes.     The  boat,  which  (it  afterwards  appeared)  had  been 

purchased  a  few  days  before  by  Mr.  S ,  and  Sullivan  went  out 

(they  said  to  search  for  change  of  a  note),  and  were  absent  about 
an  hour,  leaving  Mrs.  S and  Ellen  Walsh  together  in  the  pub- 
lic-house. 

And  here  it  was  that  some  particulars  observed  by  the  latter, 
when  subsequently  recalled  to  her  recollection  and  disclosed,  be- 
came of  vital  moment  as  matter  of  circumstantial  evidence.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  the  body  found  by  the  fishermen 
was  without  any  covering,  save  a  small  bodice,  so  that  no  direct 
evidence  of  identity  could  be  established  by  ascertaining  what 

particular  dress  Mrs.  S wore;   but,  indirectly,  a  knowledge  of 

this  fact  (as  wih  appear  in  the  sequel)  became  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Upon  this  subject  Ellen  Walsh  was  able  to  give  some 
minute  and  accurate  information.     She  had  forgotten  the  color 

of  the  gown  Mrs.  S wore  when  they  landed  at  Carrickafoyle ; 

but  she  well  remembered  that  she  had  on  a  gray  cloth  mantle, 
lined  with  light  blue  silk,  and  with  welts  of  a  particular  fashion 
in  the  skirts.  She  also  wore  a  pink-colored  silk  handkerchief 
round  her  neck,  and  had  on  her  finger  two  gold  rings — one  plain, 
the  other  carved.  These  Ellen  Wa'sh  had  observed  and  noted 
before  Mr.  S and  his  servant  left  the  public-house;  but  dur- 
ing their  absence,  Mrs.  S opened  the  .trunk,  and,  with  the 

natural  vanity  of  a  young  female,  exhibited  for  her  admiration 
several  new  articles  of  dress  which  it  contained.  Among  other 
things,  there  were  two  trimmed  spencers — one  of  green,  the  other 
of  yellow  silk;  two  thin  muslin  frocks — one  plain,  the  other 
woi-ked;  and  a  green  velvet  reticule,  trimmed  with  gold  lace. 

Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  8 and  Sullivan  to  the  puljlic-house, 

the  weather  having  now  cleared,  they  proposed   to  Mrs.  S to 

go  on  board  the  boat.  Ellen  Walsh,  understanding  that  Tarbert 
was  their  destination,  desired  to  accompany  them;  but  Sullivan, 
taking  her  aside,  recommended  her  to  remain  where  she  was  until 
the  following  morning,  adding  (and  this  last  observation  was  in 
the  hearing  of  his  master),  that  in  the  meantime  "  they  would  get 

rid  of  that  girl  "  (Mrs.  S ),  and  then  return  and  convey  her  to 

Giyn.  This  Ellen  Walsh  declined,  and  followed  the  party  to  the 
beach,  entreating  to  be  at  least  put  across  to  the  other  side  of  a 
certain  creek  there,  which  would  save  her  a  round  of  several 
miles  ou  her  way  homewards.     At  first  they  would  not  consent, 

and  put  off  without  her,  but  seeing  her  begin  to  cry,  Mr.  8 

and  Sullivan,  after  a  short  consultation,  put  back  the  boat,  and 
taking  her  in,  conveyed  her  across  the  creek,  and  landed  her 
about  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Glyn.  They  then  sailed 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  shore,  and  she  proceeded 
homewards.  Early  next  morning  Ellen  Walsh  having  occasion  to 
go  out  upon  some  errand,  was  surprised  to  see  Sullivan  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  mother's  house  in  Glyn.    She  entered  the  house, 

and  the  first  thing  she  perceived  was  Mrs.  S 's  trunk  upon  the 

floor.     She  asked  if  Mrs.  8 was  in  Glyn.     Sullivan  replied, 

"  that  she  was  not;  that  they  had  shipped  her  off  with  the  cap- 
tain of  an  American  vessel."  Two  or  three  days  after,  Ellen 
Walsh  saw  upon  one  of  Sullivan's  sisters  a  gray  mantle,  which  she 
instantly  recognized  as  the  one  Mrs.  S had  worn  at  Carricka- 
foyle. There  was  a  woman  at  Glyn  named  Grace  Scanlon,  with 
whom  Mr.  8 ,  when  he  went  there,  was  in  the  habit  of  lodg- 
ing. In  this  person's  house  Ellen  Walsh,  some  time  after,  saw 
the  silk  handkerchief,  one  of  the  spencers,  and  the  two  mu.slin 

frocks,  which  Mrs.  S had  shown  her  at  Carrickafoyle.     (These 

it  appeared  from  other  evidence,  had  been  sold  to  Grace  Scanlon 
by  Sullivan,  who  accounted  to  her  for  their  coming  into  his  pos- 
session   by  stating  that  Mrs.   S had  run  away  from  Kilrush 
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with  an  officer,  and  left  her  trunk  of  clothes  behind  her.)    Final 

ly,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  S ,  Ellen 

Walsh,  going  one  evening  into  Grace  Scanlon's  house,  found  Mr. 

S and  Sullivan  sitting  there.     The  former  had  on  one  of  his 

fingers  a  gold  carved  ring,  precisely  resembling  that  worn  by  Mrs. 

S .     They  both  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  talked 

much  and  loud.  Among  other  things,  Sullivan  asked  his  master 
for  some  money,  and  on  being  refused,  observed  emphatically: 
"  Mr.  John,  you  know  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  that  money  as 
you  have." 

Such  were  in  substance  the  most  material  facts  (excepting  one 
particular  hereafter  mentioned)  that  had  fallen  under  Ellen 
Walsh's  observation ;  and  upon  the  magistrates  being  apprised 
that  she  had  such  evidence  to  give,  she  was  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness upon  the  inquest.  She  accordingly  attended,  and  accom- 
panied the  coroner's  jury  to  the  place  where  the  remains  had  been 
deposited  by  the  fishermen.    The  circumstances  she  detailed  were 

pregnant  with  suspicion  against  Mr.  S and  his  servant.     A 

young  and  defenceless  female  had  disappeared.  Upon  the  last 
occasion  of  her  having  been  seen,  she  was  in  their  company,  in 
an  open  boat,  on  the  river  Shannon.  A  declaration  had  been 
made  by  the  servant,  "that  she  was  to  be  got  rid  of."  On  the 
very  next  day  her  trunk  of  clothes  is  seen  i^:  their  possession.  And 
soon  after  a  part  of  the  dress  she  wore  in  the  boat  on  the  servant's 
sister,  and  one  of  herrings  on  the  master's  finger;  add  to  this  the 
mysterious  allusion  to  the  money:  "  Mr.  John,  you  know  I  have 
as  good  a  right  to  that  money  as  you  have."  A  few  weeks  after, 
a  body  is  washed  ashore,  near  to  the  place  where  this  young  wom- 
an had  last  been  seen — the  body  of  a  young  female,  who  had  man- 
ifestly been  stript  and  murdered,  and  flung  into  the  river,  end  ex- 
hibiting symptoms  of  decay  (according  to  the  report  of  the  fish- 
ermen) that  exactly  tallied  with  the  time  of  her  suspected  death. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  circumstances  in  the 
case,  as  detailed  by  Ellen  Walsh,  which  justified  the  magistrates 
in  considering  that  a  jury  should  pause  before  they  pronounced 
her  evidence  to  be  conclusive.  Of  Sullivan  they  had  no  know- 
ledge; but  his  master  they  knew  to  to  be  a  young  gentleman  of 
some  territorial  property,  of  respectable  parentage,  and  nearly 
allied  by  blood  with  more  than  one  of  the  noble  families  of  Ireland. 
This  naturally  compelled  them  to  entertain  some  doubts.  Theu, 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  and  his  servant  had  concerted  the 
murdcrof  the  young  woman  Ellen  AValsh  had  seen  with  them,  what 
could  be  more  clumsy  and  incautious  than  their  previous  and  subse- 
quent conduct  ?  The  inference  from  her  story  of  the  transaction 
was,  that  the  time  and  manner  executing  their  deadly  purpose 
was  finally  determined  upon  during  their  absence  from  the  public- 
house  at  Carrickafoyle.  Yet  the  very  first  thing  they  do  upon 
their  return  is  to  inform  her,  without  any  kind  of  necessity  for 
the  communication,  "  that  they  want  to  get  rid  of  that  girl  "; — a 
declaralion  consistent  enough  with  their  subsequent  account  of 
her  disappearance,  but  almost  incredible,  if  considered  as  a  grat- 
uitous disclosure  by  persons  meditating  the  perpetration  of  an 
atrocious  crime.  They  next  permit  the  same  person  (as  if  deter- 
mined that  she  should  be  a  further  witness  against  them)  to  see 
them  bearing  away  their  victim  to  the  very  scene  of  execution ; 
and  finally  they  appear  the  next  day  in  the  town  of  Glyn,  and 
publicly  exhibit  themselves  and  the  evidences  of  their  crime  to  the 
very  person  from  whose  scrutiny  and  observation,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  their  guilt,  they  must  have  known  they  had  so  much 
to  apprehend. 

These  conflicting  views  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  mag- 
istrates who  had  undertaken  the  investigation  of  the  affair.  They 
saw  that  the  case  would  continue  involved  in  the  mystery,  unless 
it  could  be  unequivocally  made  to  .appear  that  the  young  woman 
seen  by  Ellen  Walsh  and  the  murdered  person  were  the  same.  For 
this  purpose,  before  they  allowed  the  body  to  be  disinterred  for 
the  inspection  of  the  jury,  they  used  the  precaution  of  reinteroga- 
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ting  Ellen  Walsh  as  to  even  the  minutest  particular  she  could  re- 
call respecting  the  personal  appearance  of  Mrs.  S .  The  wit- 
ness stated  tuat  she  was  extremely  young,  no  more,  she  imagin- 
ed, than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  that  her  figure  was  short  and  slight. 
So  far  her  description  corresponded  with  that  of  the  fishermen, 
■who  were  also  in  attendance;  but  this  would  have  been  too  feeble 
and  general  evidence  of  identity  for  a  court  of  criminal  inquiry  to 

act  upon  with  safety.    The  witness  further  stated,  that  Mrs.  S 

was  remarkably  handsome,  and  gave  the  coroner's  jury  a  minute 
description  of  her  face;  but  no  comparison  of  feature  could  now 
be  availing.  In  the  remains  over  which  the  investigation  was 
holding,  every  natural  lineament  of  the  countenance  must  long 
since  have  been  utterly  effaced  by  death,  and  by  the  equally  dis- 
figuring operation  of  the  element  to  which  she  had  been  exposed. 
At  length,  however,  the  witness  distinctly  recalled  to  her  recol- 
lection one  peculiarity  about  Mrs.  S 's  face,  which,  if  she  and 

the  deceased  were  the  same,  might  still  be  visible.  The  teeth 
were  not  perfectly  regular.  Two  of  the  upper  row  (one  at  each  Me) 
projected  consideraUy.  This  important  clue  having  been  obtained, 
the  remains  were  disinterred,  and  found  in  the  condition  which 
the  fishermen  had  described.  The  mouth  was  of  course  the  first 
and  chief  object  of  minute  inspection.  The  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  had  all  dropped  out;  but,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the 
sockets,  two  of  the  side  ones  were  found  to  be  of  such  a  particular 
formation  as  satisfied  the  jury  that  the  teeth  belonging  to  them 
must,  of  necessity,  have  projected  as  the  witness  had  represented. 
Upon  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  other  particulars  of  her  testi- 
mony, they  returned  a  verdict,  finding  that  the  deceased  had  been 
wili'uUy  murdered  by  John  S and  Stephen  Sullivan. 

Warrents  were  immediately  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
parties  accused,  neither  of  whom  (and  this  was  not  an  immaterial 
circumstance)  bad  been  seen  in  public  since  the  finding  of  the  re- 
mains on  the  shore.  The  servant  succeeded  in  concealing  himself. 
The  master  was  traced  to  a  particular  farm-house  in^the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  followed  thither  by  the  officers  of  justice,  accom- 
panied by  a  party  of  dragoons.  They  searched  the  place  ineffect- 
ually, and  were  retiring,  as  from  a  fruitless  persuit,  when  one  of 
the  dr. goons,  as  he  was  riding  away,  stuck  his  sabre,  more  in 
sport  than  otherwise,  into  aheap  of  straw  that  lay  near  the  house. 
The  sword  met  with  no  resistance,  and  the  dragoon  had  already 
passed  on,  when  a  figure  burst  from  beneath  the  straw,  and  called 
out  for  mercy.    It  was  Mr.  S . 

From  some  passages  in  the  statement  of  Ellen  Walsh,  it  was 
sufficiently  ol)vious,  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  been  the 
wife  of  Mr.  S ,  and  who  she  had  been  remained  to  be  discov- 
ered. Before  the  laps  of  many  days,  this  point  was  ascertained. 
There  was  a  humble  man,  named  JohnConroy,  who  had  followed 
the  trade  of  a  shoe-maker,  in  one  of  the  small  towns  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.  This  person  had  humanely  protected  an  orphan 
niece  (named  Ellen  Hanlon),  and  brought  her  up  from  her  infancy 
in  his  own  house  as  one  of  his  own  children,  till  she  attained  her 
sixteenth  year.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Cork  annually  to 
purchase  articles  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  and  a  few  weeks  prev- 
ious to  the  circumstances  above  detaili-  <lrUs  about  to  proceed 
there,  when  the  young  creature  bolic-houstrl  and  protected  as 
his  own  child,  disappeared  fronjw  faces  near  imade  inquiry  for 
her  in  every  direction,  but  hi,  as  it.  miffllt  be,  aiV  until  on  read- 
ing the  description  of  th  Oil  Ills  return  home  \""  found  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sl^y^  exhibiting  his  closed  eye,  I '°  ''^'''' 
mt  of  nose;  and,  enlistiiifv  all    his 


-in   fact,  all   his  neighbors 


nty  of 


lost  niece. 

The   trial   ca,,^,!.,,;,,        

Limerick.      A   ,.  ,.  .        „         ,     ,  «tin„ 

mainly  of  the  ^^  'li^'ersion,  an.l  tiiey  generally  uicl.u„„ 
^ho  h;ul  notlv'^^®  poimlatioii  able  to  bear  arms— at  >  i,is 
defence,  w'^'^'^''^'""  '"^  attended  tlie  ne.\t  fair,  or  otliup- 
posed  that  tl^oi't,  where  he  miglit  expect  to  meet  his  fo(av- 
ing  the  box  on- 

tinued  lorn 


At  length,  late  in  the  evening,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  found_ 
Sentance  to  death  was  pronounced,  and  the  prisoner  ordered  for 
execution  on  the  next  day  but  one  suceedinghis  conviction.  S^^me 
very  unusual  incidents  followed.  Before  the  judge  left  the  bench 
he  received  an  application  sanctioned  by  some  names  of  consider- 
ation in  the  county,  and  praying  that  he  would  transmit  to  the 
Viceroy  a  memorial  in  the  prisoner's  favor.  The  judge  feeling 
the  case  to  be  one  where  the  law  should  sternly  take  its  course, 
refused  to  interfere.  He  was  then  solicited  to  permit  the  sen- 
tence to  be  at  least  respited  to  such  a  time  as  would  enable  those 
interested  in  the  prisoner's  behalf  to  ascertain  the  result  of  such 
an  application  from  themselves.  To  this  request  the  same  an- 
swer was,  for  the  same  reason,  returned.  There  being  however, 
still  time,  if  expedition  were  used,  to  make  the  experiment,  a 
memorial,  the  precise  terms  of  which  did  not  publicly  transpire, 
was  that  evening  despatched  by  a  special  messenger  to  the  seat  of 
government. 

The  hour  beyond  which  the  law  had  said  that  this  guilty  young 
man  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist,  was  now  at  hand,  and  the 
special  messenger  had  not  returned.  Yet,  so  confident  were  the 
prisoner's  friends  that  tidings  of  mercy  were  on  their  way,  that 
the  sheriff  humanely  consented  to  connive  at  every  possible  pro- 
crastination of  the  dreadful  ceremony.  He  had  already  lived  for 
more  than  two  hours  beyond  his  appointed  time,  when  an  ?nswer 
from  the  castle  of  Dublin  arrived.  Its  purport  was,  to  bid  him 
prepare  for  instant  death.  I  have  heard  from  a  gentleman  who 
visited  his  cell  a  few  minutes  after  his  final  intimation,  that  his 
composure  was  astonishing.  His  sole  anxiety  seemed  to  be,  to 
show  that  he  could  die  with  firmness.  An  empty  phial  was  lying 
in  the  cell.  "  You  have  been  taking  laudanum,  I  perceive,  sir," 
said  the  gentleman.  "I  have,"  he  replied,  "but  not  with  the 
object  that  you  suspect.  The  dose  was  not  strong  enough  for 
that — I  merely  took  as  much  as  would  steady  my  nerves."  He 
asserted  his  innocence  of  all  participation  iu  the  murder  of  Elleo 
Hanlon,  and  declared  that  if  ever  Sulliv;.n  should  be  brought  to 
trial,  the  injustice  of  the  present  sentence  would  appear. 

The  friends  of  the  prisoner  were,  for  many  and  obvious  reasons, 
desirous  that  he  should  be  conveyed  in  a  close  carriage  to  ihc 
place  of  execution.  Expecting  a  reprieve,  they  had  neglected  to 
provide  one,  and  they  now  found  it  impossible  to  hire  such  a  con- 
veyance. Large  sums  were  offered  at  the  different  places  where 
chaises  and  horses  were  to  be  let;  but  the  popular  prejudice  pre- 
vailed. At  last  an  old  carraige  was  found  exposed  for  sale,  and 
purchased.  Horses  were  still  to  be  provided,  when  two  turf-carts, 
belonging  to  tenants  of  the  prisoner,  appeared  moving  in  the 
town.  The  horses  were  taken  from  the  carts,  and  h.irnessed  to 
the  carriage.  To  this  the  owners  made  uo  resistance;  but  no 
threats  nor  entreatries  could  induce  either  of  them  to  undertake 
the  office  of  driver.  After  a  further  delay,  occasioned  by  the 
difficulty  a  needy  wretch  among  the  bystanders  was  tempted,  by 
the  offer  of  a  guinea,  to  take  the  reins,  and  brave  the  ridicule  of 
the  mob.  The  prisoner  accompanied  by  the  gaoler  and  clergy- 
man, was  put  into  the  carriage,  and  the  procession  began  to  ad- 
vance. At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  gaol,  a. 
bridge  was  to  be  passed.  The  horses,  which  had  shown  no  signs 
of  restivencss  before,  no  sooner  reached  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
than  they  came  to  a  full  stop.  Beating,  coaxing,  cursing,  all  were 
unavailing;  not  an  inch  beyond  that  spot  could  they  be  made  to 
advance.  The  contest  between  them  and  the  driver  terminated 
in  one  of  the  horses  deliberately  lying  down,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  mob.  To  their  excited  apprehensions,  this  act  of  the  animal 
h.ad  superstitious  import.  It  evinced  a  preternatural  abhorrence 
of  the  crime  of  murder,  a  miraculous  instinct  iu  detecting  guilt, 
which  a  jury  of  Irish  gentlemen  had  taken  hours  to  pi'onounco 
upon.  Every  effort  to  get  the  carri'ige  forward  having  failed,  the 
prisoner  was  removed  from  it,  and  conducted  on  foot  to  the  place 
of  cxeculion.  It  was  a  solemn  and  melancholy  sight  as  he  slowly 
moved  along  the  main  street  of  a  crowded  city,  environed  by  mil- 
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itary,  unpitied  by  the  populace,  and  gazed  at  with  shudderinar 
curiosity  from  every  window.  For  a  while  the  operation  of  the 
laudanum  he  had  drunk  was  manifested.  There  was  a  drowsy 
stupor  in  his  eye  as  he  cast  it  insensibly  around  him.  Instead 
of  moving  continuously  forward,  every  step  he  made  in  advance 
seemed  a  distinct  and  laborious  effort.  Without  the  assistance  of 
the  o-aoler  and  clergyman,  who  supported  him  between  them,  he 
must,  to  all  appearance,  have  dropped  on  the  piivement.  These 
effects,  however,  gradually  subsided,  and  before  he  arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  his  frame  had  resumed  its  wonted  firmness. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  the  prisoner  was  solemnly  adjured 
by  the  clergyman  in  attendance  to  admit  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence; he  as  solemnly  re  asserted  his  innocence.  The  cap  was 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  he  was  about  to  be  thrown  off.  An  ac- 
cidental interruption  occurred  The  clergyman  raised  the  cap.  and 
once  more  appealed  to  him  as  to  a  person  upon  whom  the  world 
had  already  closed.  The  anstver  was:  '•  I  am  suffering  for  a  crime 
in  <which  I  never  participated.  If  Sullivan  is  ever  found,  my  in- 
nocence will  appear."  Sullivan  wns  found  before  the  next  assizes, 
when  he  was  tried  and  convicted  upon  the  same  evidence  adduc- 
ed ao-ainst  his  master.     Sullivan  was  a  Catholic,  and  after  his  con- 


viction made  a  voluntary  and  full  confession.  It  put  the  master's 
guilt  beyond  all  question.  The  wretched  girl,  according  to  his 
statement,  had  insisted  upon  retaining  in  her  own  hands  a  por- 
tion of  some  money  which  it  appeared  she  had  taken  from  her  un- 
cle when  she  deserted  him.  To  obtain  this,  and  also  to  disscm- 
Ijarrass  himself  of  an  incumbrance,  ber  seducer  planned  her  death. 
Sullivan  undertook  to  be  executioner.  After  setting  Ellen  Walsh 
on  shore,  they  returned  to  an  unfrequented  point  near  Carricka- 
foyle,  where  the  instruments  of  murder — a  musket  and  a  rope — 
lay  concealed.  With  these  and  the  unsuspecting  victim,  Sullivan 
put  out  in  the  boat.  Tlie  master  remained  upon  the  strand. 
After  the  interval  of  an  hour  the  boat  returned,  bearing  back  Ellen 
Hanlon  unharmed.  "I  thought  I  had  made  up  my  mind,"  said 
the  ruffian,  in  his  penitential  declaration;  "  I  was  just  lifting  the 
musket  to  dash  her  brains  out;  hut  irheti  I  loohed  in  her  innocent, 
fire,  I  had  not  the  henrt  to  do  it."  This  excuse  made  no  impression 
upon  the  merciless  master.  Sullivan  was  plied  with  liquor,  and 
acain  despatched  upon  the  murderous  mission;  the  musket  was 
once  more  raised,  and — the  rest  has  been  told. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  old  devotion  to  private  skirmishing  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  is  well  known.  Skirmishing  would  indeed 
be  too  mild  a  word  to  express  the  ferocious  encounters 
that  often  took  i)lace  among  them — (we  speak  in  the 
past  tense,  for  from  a  series  of  wretchednesses,  the 
spirit  has  of  late  considerably  decreased) — when  par- 
ties, or,  as  tliey  are  locally  termed,  factions,  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred,  met,  by  appointment,  to  wage  determined 
war;  when  blood  profusely  flowed,  and,  sometimes, 
lives  were  lost. 

But,  apart  from  the  more  important  instances  of  the 
practice  those  pitched  battles  presented,  accident,  and 
the  simplest  occurrences  of  their  lives — pleasure,  rural 
exercise,  sport,  or  even  the  sober  occupation  of  convey- 
ing a  neighbor  to  his  last  home — supplied,  indifferent- 
ly well,  opportunities  for  an  Irish  row. 

On  festival  days,  when  they  met  at  a  "pattern" 
(patron,  perhaps)  or  merry-making,  the  lively  dance  of 
the  girls,  .lud  the  galloping  jig-note  of  the  bagpipes, 
usually  gave  place  to  the  clattering  of  alpeeus,  and  the 
whoops  of  onslaught.  When  one  of  them  sold  his  pig, 
or,  under  Providence,  his  cow  at  the  fair,  the  kicking 
up  of  a  "scrimmage,"  orat  least  the  plunging  head  fore- 
most iuto  one,  was  as  mu(;h  a  matter  of  course  as  the 
long  draughts  of  ale  or  whisky  that  closed  liis  mercau- 
itile  transaction.  At  the  village  hurling-matcli,  the 
"hurlet,"  or  crooked  stick  with  which  they  struck  the 
ball,  often  changed  its  playful  utility.  Nay,  at  a  fun- 
eral, the  body  was  scarce  laid  in  the  grave  when  the 
voice  of  petty  discord  might  be  heard  above  the 
grave's  silence. 

These  contentions,  like  all  great  events,  generally 
arose  from  very  trivial  causes.  A  drunken  fellow,  for 
instance,  was  in  a  strange  public-house;  he  could  not 
content  himself  with  the  new  faces  near  him,  so  struck 
at  some  three,  six,  or  ten,  as  itmiglit  be,  and,  of  course, 
ot  soundly  drubbed.  On  his  return  lionic,  he  ndated 
his  case  of  injury,  exhibiting  his  closed  eye,  battered 
mouth,  or  remnant  of  nose;  and,  enlisting  all  his  rela- 
tives, "kith-and-kin" — in  fact,  all  his  neighbors  who 
liked  "a  bit  of  diversion,"  and  they  generally  included 
the  whole  male  population  able  to  bear  arms— at  the 
liead  of  his  faction  he  attended  the  next  fair,  or  other 
place  of  resort,  where  he  might  expect  to  meet  his  foes. 


The  noise  of  his  muster  went  abroad,  or  he  had  sent  a 
previous  challenge:  the  opposite  party  had  assembled 
in  as  much  force  as  i)Ossible,  never  declining  the  en- 
counter: one  or  other  side  was  beaten,  and  tried  to 
avenge  his  disgrace  on  the  first  oi^portunity.  Defeat 
again  followed,  and  again  produced  like  efforts  and  re- 
sults; and  thus  the  solemn  feud  ran  through  a  number 
of  years  and  several  generations. 

A  wicked,  "devil-may-care"  fellow,  feverish  for  sport, 
would,  at  fair,  pattern,  or  funeral,  sometimes  smite 
another  without  any  provocation,  merely  to  create  a 
riot:  the  standers-by  would  take  different  sides,  as  their 
taste  or  connections  inclined  them,  and  the  fray  thus 
commencing,  between  two  individuals  who  owed  each 
other  no  ill-will,  embroiled  half  the  assembled  con- 
course. Nay,  a  youth,  in  despair  that  so  fine  a  mul- 
titude was  likely  to  separate  peaceably,  would  strip  off 
his  heavy  outside  coat,  and  trail  it  through  the  jjuddle, 
daring  any  of  the  lookers-on  to  tread  upon  it.  Such 
defiance  was  rarely  ineffectual;  he  knocked  down,  if 
possible,  the  invited  offender;  a  general  battle  ensued 
that  soon  spread  like  wild-tire,  and  every  "al])een"  was 
at  work  in  senseless  clatter  and  unimaginable  hostil- 
ity. 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  "alpeen,"  here  and  else- 
whei'c,  seems  to  suggest  a  descriptiou  of  the  weai)on  of 
which  it  is  the  name,  ami  this  can  best  be  given  in  a 
piece  of  biographical  anecdote. 

Jack  Mullally  still  lives  in  fame,  though  his  valiant 
bones  are  dust.  He  was  a  landlord  of  a  public- 
house  in  a  mountain  district;  a  chivalrous  fellow, 
a  Tighter  of  wrongs,  the  leader  of  a  faction  of 
desperate  fighting  men:  —  like  Arthur,  with  bis 
doughty  knights,  he  was  a  match  for  any  four  among 
them,  though  each  a  hero:  above  all,  ho  was  the 
armorer  of  his  department.  In  Jack's  chimney- 
corner,  hung  bundles  of  sticks,  suspended  there  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dried  and  seasoned.  These  were 
of  two  descriptions  of  warlike  weapons— shortish  oaken 
cudgels,  to  be  used  as  (luarter-sta.ves,  or, /ir/-  e.\rc//f/nr, 
genuine  shillelaghs;  and  thealpeens  themselves -long 
wattles  with  heavy  knobs  at  the  ends,  co  be  wielded 
with  both  hands,  and  cttmpetent,  under  good  guidance, 
to  the  felling  of  an  ox. 

Jack  and  his  subjects.  Jack  and  his  ulpeens,  were 
rarely  absent  from  any  fair  within  twenty  miles,  having 
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always  business  ou  hand  in  the  way  of  their  associa- 
tion. When  a  skirmish  took  place,  the  side  that  could 
enlist  in  their  interests  Jack,  his  alpeens,  and  his 
merry  men,  was  sure  of  victory.  The  patriarch  was 
generally  to  be  found  seated  by  his  kitchen  fire.  Busi- 
ness was  beneath  him;  he  left  all  that  to  the"M«/Mtf-?;" 
anil  lus  hours  lapsed,  when  matters  of  moment  did  not 
warn  him  to  the  field,  either  in  wetting  his  sticks  with 
a  damp  cloth,  and  then  heating  them  over  the  turf 
blaze,  to  give  them  the  proper  curve;  or  in  teaching  a 
pet  starliug  to  sjieak  Irish,  and  whistle  ''''  Shaiai  Buoy  j" 
or,  haply,  in  imbibing  his  own  ale  or  whisky,  and 
smoking  his  short  black  pipe,  or  doodheen  as  he  himself 
termed  it.  Here  he  gave  audience  to  the  numerous 
suitors  and  ambassadors  who,  day  by  day,  came  to  seek 
bis  aid,  preparatory  to  concerted  engagements.  His 
answer  was  never  hastily  rendered.  He  promised,  at 
all  events,  to  be,  with  his  corps,  at  the  appointed 
ground:  then  and  there  would  he  proclaim  of  which 
side  he  was  the  ally.  This  precautionary  course  be- 
came the  more  advisable  as  he  was  always  sure  of  a  re- 
quest from  both  factions;  and  time,  forethought,  and 
inquiry,  were  necessary  to  ascertain  which  side  might 
prove  the  weaker.  For  to  the  weakest — the  most  ag- 
grieved formed  no  part  of  his  calculations — Jack  inva- 
riably extended  his  patronage. 

The  vanitliee,  good  woman,  when  she  heard  of  an  ap- 
proaclnng  fair  or  other  popular  meeting,  immediately 
set  about  preparing  plasters  and  ointments;  this  result- 
ed from  a  thrifty  forecast.  Foi-,  were  she  to  call  in  a 
doctoi'  every  time  her  husband's  head  wanted  piecing, 
it  would  run  away  with  the  profits  of  her  business. 
Jack,  indeed,  never  forgot  his  dignity  so  far  as  to  inform 
his  wife  that  he  intended  being  engaged  on  such  occa- 
sions: but  she  always  took  it  for  granted,  and,  with  the 
bustle  of  a  good  housewife,  set  about  her  preparations 
accordingly.  Till  at  length  a  breach  happened  in  his  skull 
which  set  her  art  at  defiance;  and  ever  since  she  lives 
the  sole  jjroprietor  of  the  public-house  where  Jack  once 
reigned  in  glory.  The  poor  widow  has  thriven  since  her 
husband's  death ;  and  is  now  rich,  not  having  lately  had 
Jack's  assistance  in  spending  (she  never  had  it  in  earn- 
ing). Slie  recounts  his  exploits  with  modest  spirit;  and 
one  blessing,  at  least,  has  resulted  from  her  formerly 
matronly  care  of  the  good  man:  she  is  the  Lady  Boun- 
tiful of  lier  district;  a  quack,  it  may  be,  yet  sufficiently 
skilful  for  the  uncomplicated  ailments  of  her  country 
customers. 

Such  ordinary  facts  as  we  have  here  glanced  at,  never 
fail  to  strike  with  astonishment,  if  they  do  not  greatly 
interest,  the  English  visitor  to  "the  sister  isle,"  when 
he  IS  first  made  acquainted  with  them.  In  both  ways 
were  they  regarded  by  two  young  Engli.sh  ofiicers 
quartered  at  a  remote,  though  no  very  remote  period, 
in  the  inland  town  of  Clonmel,  before  whom  a  native 
acquaintance  descanted  on  these  traits  of  local  charac- 
ter, while  he  and  his  military  friends  sat  over  their 
evening  bottle.  The  bottle  emptied,  the  Clonmel  visitor 
gone.  Lieutenants  Howard  and  Graham  remained  to- 
gether, still  occupied  with  the  new  and  extraordinary 
ajiecdotes  they  had  heard.      They  separated  for  the 


night,  and  continued  to  recur  with  interest  to  the  in- 
formation of  their  friend.  They  were  amazed,  if  not 
shocked;  they  could  not  understand  how  such  things 
could  happen.  In  a  civilized  country,  indeed,  a  motive 
to  the  cool,  scientific  punishment  that  Spring  and  Keat, 
or  Spring  and  Langan,  bestow  u])on  each  other,  was 
easily  comprehended;  but  they  stared  with  utter  con- 
sternation at  the  mystery  of  an  Irish  fight,  because  it 
was  discussed  with  shillelaghs  and  alpeens,  instead  of 
fists  and  knuckles. 

Next  morning  they  met,  after  their  early  parade,  at 
Graham's  private  lodgings — for,  at  the  time  we  speak 
of,  the  officers  of  a  regiment  were  afforded,  even  in 
considerable  towns  in  Ireland,  but  scanty  accommoda- 
tion in  barracks.  It  was  a  hot,  oppressive  forenoon  in 
the  close  of  July,  promising  a  day  of  even  more  relax- 
ing influence,  and  ten  hours  of  sunlight  were  before 
them,  to  be  spent  in  one  way  or  other.  To  the  man  of 
business,  or  to  the  professional  man  in  London,  to  the 
needy  author,  the  toiling  lawyer,  nay,  considering  the 
various  rounds  of  metropolitan  amusements,  perhaps 
to  the  Cornet  of  the  Guards  himself,  this  may  seem  no 
very  embarrassing  prospect;  but  to  the  fashionable 
English  lieutenant  on  country-  service  in  Ireland  it 
might  well  appear  an  endless  vista,  beset  with  doubt 
and  fear,  and  all  the  little  fiends  of  apathy  and  idleness. 

In  their  want  of  something  to  do,  and  while  they 
again  recurred  to  the  topics  of  the  preceding  night,  the 
friends  felt  curious  to  behold,  as  they  had  previously 
been  surprised  to  hear  of,  an  Irish  I'ow ;  and — 

"Oh,  for  a  fight  of  alpeens  !"  said  Graham,  throwing 
up  the  window,  as  he  rose  from  breakfast,  and  heaving 
one  of  those  heavy  sighs  that  denote  the  joint  reign  of 
heat  and  listlessness.  "Howard,  what  is  to  become  of 
us  this  ferocious  day?" 

"There's  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  fishing-rods," 
returned  Howard;  "Izaak  Walton  himself  could  not 
tempt  to  bite  any  trout  in  his  senses,  till  evening,  at 
least.     And  I  am  tired  of  the  two  Misses  O'Flaherty." 

"And  I  of  the  three  Miss  Nicholsons,  and  of  the  four 
Miss  Patteusons,"  said  Graham;  "  their  prattle  and 
tattle,  their  tastes  and  their  raptures,  are  death  to  me. 
They  have  all  been  escorted  through  the  streets,  and  on 
their  public  jiromenades,  and  to  Church,  Mass,  or  Meet- 
ing, by  the  poor  ensigns  of  the  last  score  of  regiments 
quartered  in  their  native  town,  saying  the  same  fiddle- 
faddle  things,  and  exhibiting  to  each  set,  successively 
and  in  vain,  from  time  immemorial,  the  same  faces  and 
the  same  fascinations." 

"Then  their  brothers  and  male  cousins  are  such  sots, 
as.ses,  or  pujipies,"  continued  Howard,  in  the  same  com- 
plime'itary  strain,  towards  i)eople  who  thought  them- 
selves as  the  apple  of  his  ej'e. 

"And  their  mothers  and  maiden  aunts  such  wor- 
riers," rejoined  Graham  in  the  same  tone.  "And  the 
girls  themselves,  too,  they  walk  so  much,  and  they 
clack  so  fast,  and  they  parade  one  so  here  and  there, 
that  a  man  had  better  be  on  a  real  forced  march  at  once, 
than  by  their  sides  in  such  weather.  But,  suppose 
billiards?" — 

"Monstrous !" 
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"Then  the  racket-court?" 

"Terrible  !" 

"A  cool  hand  at  whist  till  mess-hour?" 

This  proposal  was  also  considered  and  declined.  The 
friends  having  thus  passed  in  review  all  the  means  of 
enjoyment  suggested  by  their  situation  and  ruling- 
tastes,  remained  for  some  time  hopelessly  silent,  pick- 
ing crumbs  of  bread  ofi'  the  breakfast-table,  and  gently 
filliping  them  out  at  tlie  open  window,  until  the 
entrance  of  their  last  night's  guest  gave  a  fresh  and 
l)leasiug  turn  to  their  ideas.  Eenewing  with  him  the 
conversation  about  Irish  fights  and  merry-makings, 
they  were  cheered  to  find  that  a  pattern  was  that  day 
holdeu  a  few  miles  from  Clonmel,  where  they  might 
hope  to  become  acquainted,  at  a  civil  distance,  with  the 
l)rowess  of  the  Alpeen  and  Shillelagh. 

A  proposal  from  Mr.  Burke,  their  Clonmel  friend,  to 
guide  them  to  the  spot,  was  immediately  accepted  ;  and, 
though  the  sun  grew  fierce  in  his  strength,  they  re- 
solved to  i)roceed  on  foot,  for  he  promised  to  lead  them 
by  a  short  cut  through  fields  and  meadows.  The  breeze 
of  the  open  country  was  reviving,  and  they  would 
saunter  along,  resting  in  the  occasional  shade,  and  by 
the  clear  cool  brooks  ;  no  hurry  was  in  the  case  ;  in- 
deed it  were  better  to  come  upon  the  scene  of  festivity 
toward  evening.  Altogether,  everything  was  now 
practicable  and  delightful.  So,  sinking  the  military 
character  in  peaceful  suits  of  clothes,  a  ijrecaution 
prudentlj^  hinted  by  Mr.  Burke,  each  gentleman,  by  his 
further  advice,  furnished  himself  with  a  respectable 
shillelagh,  and  the  little  expedition  set  out. 


CHAPTER  II. 

After  a  pleasant  saunter  through  an  open,  interest- 
ing country,  Howard  and  Graham,  and  their  friend, 
gained  the  spacious  iilain  on  which  the  pattern  was 
being  held.  For  some  time  they  rambled  about  amongst 
the  people,  looking  on  at  their  diversions,  or  occasion- 
ally joining  in  their  mirth.  Assuredly  there  was  here 
a  sulticient  variety  to  engage  their  attentton.  Some 
were  employed  at  the  wonders  of  the  show-box,  or 
listening  with  open  mouths,  and  looks  of  respectful 
amazement,  to  the  oratory  of  its  accomplished  exhibi- 
tor. Our  gentlemen  did  not,  tliemselves,  refuse  an 
approving  laugh  to  one  turn  of  the  fellow's  eloquence. 
He  had  in  his  hand  the  knotted  string,  which  guided 
tlie  movements  of  a  picture  of  a  certain  battle,  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  the  Irisii  rebellion  for  a  triumph 
over  some  rciments  of  Irish  militia  by  a  mob  of 
peasants,  assisted  by  a  part  of  the  handful  of  French 
landed  at  Killala. 

"Look  to  the  riglit,"  (pioth  the  sliowman,  "and  you 
shall  see  the  VVicklow  militia  scampering  off  the  ground, 
my  Lord  Monck  at  their  head,  on  the  gallant  occasion. 
Small  blame  to  his  lordship,  ior  the  French  are  at  his 
heels." 

.Passing  from  this  group  of  rustic  connaisseurs,our  visi- 
tors next  noticed  a  swarm  of  simple  clowns, wlio  stood,  all 
their  faculties  of  acuteness  and  comprehension  brougiit 


to  a  focus,  watching  the  coils  of  a  strip  of  old  hat,  as  the 
cunning  knave  who  professed  this  species  of  gambling 
folded  it  up  in  good  affectation  of  plain  dealing:  tlien, 
certain  that  they  had  kept  an  observant  eye  during  the 
process,  they  proceeded,  with  hope  almost  raised  to 
certainty,  to  stick  a  Mooden  peg  in  the  proper  loop. 
A  half-penny  was  paid  for  the  venture,  and  if  success- 
ful they  were  to  gain  thrice  the  sum  ;  but,  witlj  all  their 
sagacity,  bitter  disnppointment  was  sure  to  follow. 
Many  staked  their  money  on  the  fascinating  evolutions 
of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune;  and  always  with  certain  loss: 
others  threw  a  stick  at  some  wooden  i)ins  placed  up- 
right in  the  ground,  ever  filled  with  honest  surprise 
that  they  could  not  hit  any  of  them,  tliougli  but  a  few 
yards  distant.  There  were  beggars  with  every  boasted 
ailment  under  the  sun,  clamorously  insisting  on  the 
charity  of  "the  good  Christians;"  and  ballad-singers 
with  cracked  lungs,  squeaking  forth  ditties  of  unique 
composition;  such  as, — 

"As  I  did  ramble, 
Down  by  tt  biamble,"  &c. 

There  were  venders  of  cakes  and  of  cheese,  of  apples 
and  of  gingerbread,  all  striving  with  incessant  uproar 
to  attract  custom.  But  the  princi])al  diversion,  and 
that  to  which  the  greater  number  were  attached,  was 
dancing  on  the  green  sod.  As  our  trio  stood  a  little 
elevated  above  the  concourse,  they  counted  ten  pipers 
within  ken,  each  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  "boys  and 
girls,"  footing  it  away  with  every  mark  of  utter  glee 
and  happiness.  The  manner  in  which  a  piper  set  up 
his  establishment  was  simple  enough.  If  he  had  a 
wife — as  which  of  them  had  not?— she  brought  a  stool, 
and,  lacking  tliat  convenience,  a  stone  served  the  pur- 
pose: he  seated  himself;  struck  uj)  a  meiry  jig;  one  or 
two  friends  patronized  his  muse,  and  presently  he  had 
a  groui)  around  him,  and  was  prosperous. 

By  the  way,  an  occurrence  noticed  by  our  party,  ou 
their  walk  to  the  pattern,  should  here  be  mentioned. 
A  few  fields  from  the  scene  of  festivity  they  perceived 
a  young  fellow,  rakishly  dressed  in  his  htdiday  garb, 
stop,  unconscious  of  observance,  before  one  of  tiiose 
tall  stones  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland,  but  of  which  tlie  use  or  meaning  is 
unknown  to  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  anxiously 
inquired  after  their  tradition.  The  athletic  fellow  held 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  bowed  to  the  stone  witli  all  the 
air  he  could  assume;  bowed  again  and  again;  then 
replaced  his  hat,  and  began  to  dance  rai)idly  before  his 
stationary  partner.  He  kei)t  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  feet,  as 
if  to  watch  how  tiiey  did  tlieir  business;  and  after  some 
time,  at  length  seemingly  pleased  with  his  perfornuince, 
he  took  oil' his  hat  again;  again  bowed  profoundly  to 
the  stone,  and  witli  an  exulting  sliorit,  scanipcreil  olf  to 
the  pattern.  Mere  he  was  soon  recognized,  using  to  a 
pretty  girl,  as  he  took  her  out  to  dance,  the  same  grace- 
ful ceremonies  he  had  before  lavished  on  an  object  not 
so  sensible  of  his  fasc'inations. 

"Tents,"  or  booths,  constructed  in  a  very  i)rimitive 
manner,  were,  to  tlie  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  erected 
along  the  field.  Long,  i)liant  wattles  stu>'k  in  the 
ground  at  regular  distances,   anil  running  some  thirty 
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feet,  then  meeting  at  top,  and  covered  with  blankets, 
sacks,  or  such  like  awning,  made  up  each  tent.  A  de- 
scription of  the  interior  of  one  will  give  a  proper  idea 
of  the  rest.  A  long  deal  table,  or  rather  a  succession 
of  deal  tables,  was  placed  nearly  from  end  to  end; 
forms  were  ranged  at  each  side;  and  on  these  sat  a 
mixed  company  of  old  and  young.  Here  a  youthful 
fellow  was  placed  by  a  pretty  girl,  his  arm  around  her 
neck,  while  he  whispered  his  best  soft  things,  and  she 
smiled,  and  pouted,  and  coquetted;  opposite  sat  two  or 
three  old  men  discoursing  on  the  weather,  the  crops, 
and  the  prices;  the  young  folks  no  ways  bashful  in 
their  presence,  and  little  reason  had  they  to  be  so;  for 
the  ancients  quaffed  their  liquor  often  and  heartily, 
taking  not  the  least  notice  of  what  passed  at  the  other 
si<le.  Here  too  was  a  piper,  and  the  dance  went  on  as 
vigorously  within  as  without.  The  landlord  and  land- 
lady stationed  near  the  entrance  were  provided  with  a 
good  store  of  ale  and  whisky,  at  the  call  of  their  cus- 
tomers, attended  by  a  wench  as  comely  as  possible, 
eternally  out  of  breath  with  running  here  and  there,  as 
the  incessant  knocks  of  the  empty  quarts  against  the 
table  challenged  her  attention.  It  was  her  business  to 
see  that  the  same  quart  did  not  thump  a  second  time, 
and  to  be  prepared  with  her  best  smile  and  ready  joke, 
and  perhaps  something  else,  equally  ready  and  desir- 
able, for  every  customer  who  should  choose  to  laugh  or 
bandy  wit,  or  struggle  for  a  stray  favor,  with  the  de- 
cently-coy Hebe. 

Having  walked  everywhere  their  curiosity  directed, 
without  observing  any  promise  of  an  Irish  row,  our 
amateurs  were,  in  some  disappointment,  about  to  return 
home,  when  their  unconscious  acauaintance  whom  they 
had  seen  bowing  to  the  stone  made  Lis  appearance 
from  the  aperture  of  a  tent,  his  hat  doffed,  and  leading 
by  the  hand  a  blooming  lass.  It  was  evident  he  had 
seen  the  party  of  gentlemen  from  witliin;  and  now 
stopping  and  scrai)ing  before  them — "Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "here's  a  merry  yoiing  girl  want's  a  position  for  a 
dance."  His  fair  charge  whispered  to  him,  and  he 
continued,  addressing  himself  to  Graham,  "Will  you, 
sir,  take  a  small  dance  wid  the  colleen  dhase  ?" 

Slie  sent,  on  her  own  part,  a  merry  invitation  from 
her  black  eye,  and  Graham's  Clonmel  friend  answered: 
"This  gentleman  never  said  no  to  a  pretty  girl  in  his 
life. "  The  girl  curtsied,  still  looking  to  Graham,  who, 
of  course,  repaid  her  with  a  bow.  Whereupon  she 
offered  her  hand,  and  rather  led  than  was  led  by  Gra- 
ham into  the  tent,  Howard,  Burke,  and  the  posture- 
master  following. 

Here  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  fifty 
or  sixty  country  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages; 
some  singing;  some  spouting  love;  some  dancing,  and 
some  conversing  vehemently,  and  with,  at  least,  spir- 
ited gesticulation.  But,  though  thus  separately 
engaged  in  the  detail,  all  were  unanimous  in  one 
accompaniment,  namely,  the  consumption  of  ale  or 
whisky,  more  or  less;tiieir  hearts  wide  open  as  their 
mouths  and  eyes,  and  their  animal  spirits  ecstatic  from 
the  genial  influence  of  the  liquor. 

With  ofiicious  eagerness,  they  made   room  for  the 


strangers,  whose  "health  an'  long  life"  was  immedi- 
ate! j'  toasted  round  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  and,  according 
to  the  local  usages  of  hospitality,  Graham,  Howard, 
and  Burke,  had  to  pledge  every  soul  within  view,  each 
in  his  or  her  own  magnum.  This  was  more  than  an  in- 
convenience; but  the  visitors  had  determined  to  conform 
in  everything  to  the  taste  of  their  circle,  and,  in  the 
entire  good-will  of  their  neighbors,  they  found  the 
benefit  of  their  policy.  For,  when  in  turn  they  ordered 
some  whisky  punch,  and  pushed  it  round,  they  had 
enlisted,  forever,  the  affection  of  everj'  creature 
present. 

"Arrah,  chonomon-duoul,  gintilmen,  bud  here's  your 
hearty  welcome  among  us;  here's  long  life  an'  glory  to 
ye  !  Upon  my  soul  bud  I  loves  the  likes  o'  ye  in  the 
bottom  o"  my  heart,  that  wouldn't  be  shy  or  afeard  to 
sit  down  and  take  a  drop  wid  the  country -boys.  Ye 
desarve  the  best  in  the  tent,  an'  ye  must  have  it  as  long 
as  Paddy  Flinn  has  a  laffina  in  the  'varsal  world — hal- 
loo, there  !"  and  thump  went  the  empty  quart  against 
the  table.  Mr.  Patrick  Flinn,  the  knight  of  the  stone, 
had  emptied  his  vessel  at  one  draught,  out  of  tbe  good- 
will he  bore  them,  and  now  jjouuded  with  a  force  that 
set  all  the  other  vessels  dancing,  while  the  tent  echoed 
the  sound. 

During  his  delivery  of  this  speech,  Howard  had  time 
more  closely  to  observe  the  face  and  probable  character 
of  their  quondam  acquaintance.  He  seemed  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  tall,  wiry,  and  athletic:  his 
features  expressed  rather  shrewdness  than  openness; 
the  eyes  gray  and  small;  the  nose  aquiline,  and  the 
mouth  in  a  perpetual  play  of  waggery  and  good-humor, 
whicli,  perhaps,  was  as  much  a  convenient  affectation 
as  a  natural  habit.  His  whole  manner  and  dress,  too, 
apiieared  ostentatiously  disposed  to  claim  notice  for  liim 
as  a  queer,  scapegrace-looking  fellow.  He  now  wore 
his  hat  on  one  side ;  and  the  collar  of  his  shirt  being 
open,  displayed  a  throat  and  neck  red  as  scarlet,  and 
rough  as  a  cow's  tongue. 

While  Howard  made  his  observations,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  husky,  gruff' voice  at  his  other  side,  sajiiig: 
"Here's  towd's  yere  good  healths,  gintilmin,  an'  that 
ye  may  thrive  an'  prosper,  an'  that  I  may  live  to  see  ye 
here  again  at  the  patthern  this  day  twelve-months,  I 
pray  Gor. " 

The  voice  that  pronounced  these  words  was  not  in 
ixnison  with  them;  and  when  Howard  fixed  his  eyes 
n^jon  the  speaker,  he  felt  that  neither  in  person  or  I'eat- 
uro  did  they  find  a  correspondence.  The  man  was,  in 
fact,  of  that  outward  description  termed  ill-loking.  His 
face,  large  and  gross,  beamed  with  nothing  kindly:  in 
stature  he  was  short  and  broad,  but  of  Herculean  sym- 
metry: under  a  bushy  black  eyebrow  lurked  a  deep, 
and,  if  not  scowling,  a  watchful  eye:  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  his  features  was  gravity  of  a  disagreeable  kind. 
At  variance  with  the  general  costume  around,  he  wore 
an  ample,  sailorly  jacket,  and  a  red  handkerchief,  that 
coiled  like  a  cable  round  a  throat  unconscious  of  a  shirt- 
collar.  In  other  respects  his  dress  accorded  with  the 
usual  one;  being  composed  of  a  nameless-colored  shirt, 
breeches  open  at  the  knees,  pale  blue  stockings,  un- 
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gartered,  and  part  of  an  old  hat,  tied  with  "suggans," 
or  iiay  roi)es,  abont  the  small  of  each  leg,  and  covering 
the  top  of  his  brogues.     His  age  might  be  forty-live. 

But  Howard  was  again  diverted  from  his  studies  by 
— ";\Insha,  yere  healths,  an'  kindly  welcome  to  the 
patthern  a  hinuies-machree,"— addressed  to  him  and 
Bnrke  by  a  sedate  old  matron,  whose  clothing,  being  of 
the  most  costly  kind  worn  by  the  class  to  which  she 
belonged,  showed  her  to  be  "comfortable,"  and  that  she 
could  well  afford  to  spend  a  little'  on  such  occasions  as 
the  present.  She  had  on  a  good  blue  rug  cloak,  the  fal- 
ling hood  lined  with  purple  satin,  and  a  large  silver 
hook-and-eye  to  fasten  it  at  her  neck.  A  flaming  silk 
handkerchief  was  tied  on  her  head  in  the  way  peculiar 
to  her  country,  the  costly  lace  of  her  cap  peeping  from 
under  it.  There  was  a  cordiality,  and  earnestness  of 
voice,  and  a  soft  benevolence  of  smile,  accompanying 
her  words,  that  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  last  sa- 
lutation. 

"Healths  ajDiece,  genteels,  all  round— not  forgetting 
you,  sir,"  added  a  rosy  lass,  with  a  stammer,  a  smile, 
and  a  blush,  and  her  ej'es  half  raised  over  the  vessel, 
as  in  the  last  words  she  addressed  herself  to  Howai'd. 
And  in  this  strain  arose  the  civilities  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  booth:  the  phrase  and  sentiment  varying 
witli  the  age  or  character  of  the  speaker. 

In  the  meantime,  Howard  and  Burke  were  lookers-on 
at  tlie  dance  between  Graham  and  his  i^artner.  When 
the. jig  was  first  about  to  be  struck  up,  Graham,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Burke,  requested  to  know  the  tune  the 
lady  wished.  He  was  answered,  according  to  invaria- 
ble custom,  with  a  set  phrase — "What's  your  will  is  my 
l)leasiire,  sir."  But  here  the  fair  one  j)roved  over 
complaisant;  as,  from  his  total  ignorance  of  native 
music,  Graham  could  name  no  tune  likely  to  be  under- 
stooil.  In  this  dilemma  he  had  recourse  to  the  piper, 
■who  sat  with  his  instrument  prepared,  awaiting  orders: 
and  in  a  whisper  desired  he  would  give  his  own  favor- 
ite. But,  before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  introduce 
more  particularly  Mr.  Thadeus  Fitzgereld,  or — as  he 
was  called  by  his  own  friends— Thady  Whigarald,  the 
pi])fr. 

This  popular  votary  of  Apollo,  was,  if  his  physiog- 
nomy furnished  proof,  as  happy  in  i)layiiig  his  pipes, 
as  those  tiiey  set  a  capering.  He  sat  a  good  bulky  per- 
souiige,  with  a  fat,  pleasant  orb  of  countenancte,  which, 
while  he  tune<l  his  pipes,  simpered  like  a, joint  of  mut- 
ton in  the  dinner-pot:  when  at  work  his  sightless  eye- 
balls kept  rolling  about,  as  his  head  went  backward 
and  forward,  and  up  and  down,  in  uni.son  with  his  own 
beloved  strains;  while  every  other  feature  exjiressed 
cori('s])ondeMt  applause  anil  ecstasy.  His  rusty,  broad- 
briinini'd  hat  was  encircled  by  a  small  hay-rope  instead 
of  tlie  ordinary  baml,  and  in  this  his  i)i])e  was  stuck: 
tlie  leaf  turned  up  all  round;  so  th;it  if  Tliady  hai)])cn- 
ed  to  be  out  in  a  shower,  he  must  have  a  rivuh^t  run- 
ning round  his  head. 

His  gray  frieze  coat  and  waistcoat  were  much  brok- 
en; the  knees  of  his  breeches  o])en  as  usual ;  and  his 
stoi'.kings  so  iieculiarly  tied  below  the  fat  knee  as  to 
servo  for  convenient  pockets.     Into  one  he  slii)p('il  Mic 


halfpence,  the  i-esult  of  his  professional  skill;  andf^om 
the  other  occasionally  extracted  a  quid  of  tobacco,  which, 
with  a  dexterous  jerk,  he  deposited  in  his  mouth,  scarce- 
ly ever  allowing  this  digression  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  his  music.  Thady  was  facetious  withal; 
from  time  to  time  encouraging  the  dancers,  as  good 
sportsmen  cheer  on  their  dogs.  When  he  heard  the 
feet  beat  loud  time  to  his  jig,  which  in  his  estimation 
was  the  beau-ideal  of  dancing, — "Whoo!  success  attend 
you,  ray  darlin'! — Whoo!  ma  colleen-beg!  That's  id,  a- 
vich-ma-chree! — Whoo!  Whoo!  that's  your  sort,  Shau- 
mus!" — these  and  similar  ejaculations  joyfully  mingled 
with  the  notes  of  his  instrument. 

To  Graham's  request  for  his  own  favorite  air  Thady 
replied  "Why,  thin,  agra,  becase  your  lavin'  it  to  my- 
self, I'll  give  you  somethiu'  that's  good:  so  here  goes 
in  the  name  o'  God;"  and  instantly  he  set  his  arm  in 
motion  to  inflate  his  bag.  Then  volunteering  a  prefa- 
torial  shout,  he  struck  up  a  jig,  the  rapid  canter  of 
which  set  Graham's  extremities  going  at  such  a  rate  as 
quickly  to  put  him  in  a  violent  heat,  and  leave  him 
panting  for  breath.  Meanwhile,  Graham's  mountain- 
partner,  possessing  better  lungs,  or  being  more  of  an 
adept  at  the  exercise,  seemed  little  exhausted,  and 
through  common  shame  and  gallantry  he  rallied  his 
own  spirits,  and  resolved  to  dance  the  battle  out.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  encouraging  shouts  of  Thady,  the 
lively  and  really  mirth-inspiring  aii-,  and  the  import- 
ance which  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  was  attached 
to  durability — for  at  different  intervals  he  was  address- 
ed by  the  spectators  with — "That's  id,  your  sowl! 
hould  on  as  long  as  Thady  has  a  screech  in  the  chant- 
her!" — ^notwithstanding  all  this,  Graham  was  at  last 
compelled  to  make  his  bow,  and  retire  to  a  seat,  com- 
pletely blown  and  crestfallen. 

His  partner,  seemingly  but  just  fresh  for  the  sport, 
looked  triumphant,  and  still  timing  the  music,  jigged 
towards  Howard,  with  a  rapid  curtsey,  and — "I  dance 
to  you,  sir,  i'  you  plase. "  Kefusal  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; and,  although  he  had  his  friend's  fate  before  his 
eyes,  up  sprang  the  desi)erate  man  she  had  i)itclied 
upon.  After  some  time  Howard  had  the  gratification 
to  observe  that  his  blooming  adversary  began  in  her 
turn  to  betray  signs  of  fatigue,  and  he  was  about  to 
congratulate  himself  on  a  si)eedy  victory,  for  he  had 
fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  competition  he  observed 
so  prevalent,  when  anotiier  damsel  bounced  up,  flung 
by  her  mantle  witii  a  jolly  air,  cocked  and  secured  her 
coarse  straw  bonnet,  assumed  the  placeof  the  first,  and 
set  ui)on  Howar<l  with  all  hei  might.  This  reinforce- 
ment soon  decided  his  fate.  Burke  took  tiie  hint  from 
what  had  been  done  by  the  second  girl;  Mv.  Patrick 
Flinn  relieved  Burke.  Otiier  "country-boys"  took 
l)art  witii  the  strangers,  for  it  Jiad  now  become  a 
real  contest  between  the  sexes;  and  the  fun  waxed 
uproarious.  Tiiady  blew  with  redoubled  fury, 
and  grew  downright  clamorous  in  his  cries  of 
encouragement.  The  excessive  effort  creating  ex- 
cessive heat,  our  military  incognitos  and  friend 
indulged  in  frequent  glasses  of  puncli,  to  prevent  bad 
con.setiuences;  so  that  in  a   liltle  time  they  joined  in 
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the  loud  mirth  of  their  companions;  and  unconsciously 
expressed  their  delight  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
around  them.  They  turned  their  partners  with  a  shout, 
and  became  au  fait  at  the  Irish  screech.  All  in  the  tent 
felt  flattered  by  the  jocularity  and  heartiness  with 
which  they  entered  into  the  rustic  mirth ;  and  they  had 
to  undergo  exclamations  of  good  will,  shakes  of  the 
hand,  and  even  hugs  and  kisses,  from  old  and  young. 
Every  draught  of  ale  and  toss  of  whisky  went  down 
freighted  with  "health  and  long  life  to  the  gintilmen, 
every  inch  o'  them;"  and  all  declared  their  readiness, 
nay,  anxiety,  to  die  on  the  spot,  if  it  could  be  of  the 
least  service  to  them. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Howard,  sitting  down  to  rest  during  the  progress 
of  the  dance,  found  himself  again  by  the  side  of  Paddy 
Flinn,  who  immediately  addressed  him. 

"Musha,  then,  beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  will  you 
taste  a  dnrop  of  ale  frum  a  poor  boy  ?"  Howard  tasted 
accordingly,  and  Paddy  then  caught  his  hand  in  an 
immense  fist,  hard  as  his  own  plough-handle,  with  a 
pressure  that  nearly  caused  the  complimented  person 
to  shriek  out. 

"Sha-dhurth,"*  Flinn  continued — "upon  my  con- 
science, but  I'd  bear  to  be  kilt  stone-dead  for  you  or 
any  friend  o'  yours.  Show  me  the  man,  standiu'  afore 
me,  that  'ud  say  black,  is  the  white  o'  your  eye  !  — 
whoo  !  "—(we  have  no  better  translation  for  the  screech). 
"Whoo  !— ma-hurp  on  duoul !— -bud  I'd  batter  his  sowl 
to  smithereens!"  And,  letting  Howard's  han^l  go,  he 
smote  the  table  with  such  might,  at  the  same  time 
emitting  a  tremendous  yell,  tliat  the  quart  trora  which 
he  was  drinking  jumped  into  his  lap,  and  there  emptied 
its  contents.  Paddy  took  it  up  very  leisurely,  and 
looking  at  it  for  a  moment,  while  his  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  unique  waggery,  and  lost  the  menacing- 
appearance  which  a  moment  before  it  had  worn,  thus 
ajjostrophized  the  vessel. 

"Why,  then,  fire  to  your  sowl,  an'  ill  end  to  you,  for 
one  quart,  couldn't  you  be  asy  wid  yourself,  an'  not  to 
go  spill  a  body's  dhiop  o'  liquor  ?  Where  do  you  think 
I'm  to  make  out  the  maines  o"  fill iu' you  so  often?" 
He  again  thumped  the  table  with  it,  however,  and  the 
smiling  tapster  appeared  in  a  thrice.  "Here  ma  colleen 
dhass,"  he  cried,  "an'  give  us  a  quart  the  next  time 
that  won't  be  losin'  the  dhrink." 

"A  pretty  girl,  Paddy,"  observed  Howard. 

"Arrah,  then,  isn't  she,  sir?  an'  alio'  them,  the 
craturs,  considerin'  sich  as  them,  that  lives  on  phatoes 
one  an'  twenty  times  in  the  week  ?"  f  But  here  a  sud- 
den stop  was  put  to  the  dialogue  ;  Howard,  from  what 
immediately  followed,  imagining  the  fellow  had  lost  his 
wits.  Paddy  sprang  up  ;  gave  his  hat  a  violent  shove, 
that  made  it  hang  at  quite  one  side  of  his  head;  jumped 
across  the  table  ;  in  his  transit  overset  two  old  men 
who  were  talking  Irish  ;  and,  without  waiting  to 
apologize  for  his  rudeness,  brushed  up  to  where  the 
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dance  was  going  forward,  and  bellowed  out,  as  he 
flourished  a  stick  he  had  snatched  in  his  progress — 

"Show  me  the  mother's  son  o'  you  that  daare  touch 
that!  Whoo!  Dare j'<7«  touch  it?" — whisking  round, 
and  playing  the  stick  over  the  head  of  a  young  fellow 
near  him. 

"No  !  but  I'd  sthrike  the  man  that  would  ! — Whoo  !" 
was  the  answer. 

Paddy,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  hallooing  and 
brandishing  his  weapon  in  defiance  of  the  whole  world, 
stooped  down  and  raised  a  hat  from  the  ground,  which, 
with  many  professions  of  esteem  and  love,  he  presented 
to  Graham,  from  whose  head  it  had  fallen  in  dancing, 
and  who,  iu  the  full  fling  of  the  sport,  had  scarcely 
observed  his  loss.  Paddy  then  moved  quickly  back  to 
his  place  ;  but  Howard  shifted  his  quarters,  not 
choosing  any  longer  the  immediate  proximity  of  so 
turbulent  a  spirit. 

Perhaps  Howard  had  another  reason  for  this  change 
of  place.  No  intimate  and  cordial  fellowship  seemed 
to  exist  between  Flinn  and  the  short,  dark  man  we  have 
before  described  as  attracting  Howard's  notice  ;  yet, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  thought  he  observed  a 
peculiar  intelligence  take  place  between  them.  It  was 
interchanged  slightly  indeed,  bj'  the  rapid  elevation  of 
an  eyebrow,  the  compression  of  the  lips,  a  shrug,  a  faint 
smile,  or  even  a  stare  ;  but  these  simple  indications 
bespoke,  in  Howard's  mind,  a  closer  acquaintance  than 
it  was  evident  the  parties  wished  to  proclaim,  and  the 
mystery  interested  him. 

Another  circumstance,  too,  assisted  the  interest.  At 
the  very  upper  part  of  the  tent  sat  a  young  man  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  better  dressed  and  of  better 
air  than  most  around  him.  From  the  moment  our  party 
came  in  he  had  occupied  the  same  place,  slef^ping  or 
appearing  to  sleep,  through  all  the  uproar,  and  the 
only  person  unconnected  with  it.  He  was  booted  and 
spurred,  and  soiled  with  travel;  hence,  perhaps,  the 
weariness  he  could  not  or  would  not  cast  off.  Once, 
however,  he  was  perfectly  awake  for  a  moment,  and 
bending  rather  a  stern  eye  upon  Paddy,  as  he  sat,  con- 
versing with  our  friends,  the  young  man  called  out: 
"Flinn  !"  in  a  commanding  and  quick  tone.  The  word 
seemed  to  strike  with  equal  eflect  ux)on  Flinn  and  the 
gruff-looking  man,  for  both  rose,  when  Flinn  said  to 
the  other,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  "'tisn't  you,  but 
me.  Jack  MuUius,"  and  proceeded  alone  to  wait  on  the 
young  person  who  had  summoned  him. 

As  they  conversed  rapidly  and  secretly  together, 
Howard  perceived,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  to  him 
and  Graham  of  the  stranger's  keen  blue  eye,  that  he 
and  his  friend  formed  the  subject  of  their  discourse. 
Displeased,  if  not  offended,  his  own  brow  and  lip  curl- 
ed: he  turned  fully  round  in  the  direction  where  the 
young  man  sat,  and  challenged  his  attention.  His  man- 
ner was  scarcely  noticed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  except  by  a  careless  aversion  of  his  glance, 
when,  looking  once  more  to  Howard,  their  eyes  encoun- 
tered for  an  instant.  Immediately  after  Flinn  returned 
to  his  iilace,  and  the  ijersou  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed turned  his  side  to  the  company,  crossed  his  legs, 
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leaned  his  liead  on  his  hand,  and  relapsed  into  sleep  or 
apathy. 

Howard  now  took  a  seat  beside  Jack  Mullins,  as  he 
had  heard  Flinn  call  the  surly  fellow,  whose  manner 
during  the  whole  evening  was  taciturn  in  the  extreme. 
For  since  he  drank  the  stranger's  health,  upon  their 
first  appearance,  he  had  never  spoken  to  those  near 
]iim,  nor  indeed  opened  his  lips,  except  to  aiibrd  pas- 
sage to  the  inundations  of  ale,  against  the  influence  of 
which  he  seemed  completely  proof,  or  to  send  forth  a 
yell,  his  sole  tribute  to  the  general  mirth.  When  How- 
ard sat  down  by  him,  he  turned  his  face  slowly  round, 
then,  with  a  continued,  stolid  stare,  moved  his  hand  to 
a  quart,  an<l  holding  it  before  him,  said:  "Shadhurth, 
again,  a-vich;"  drank  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Hoytfard,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  wishing  to  draw 
him  into  dialogue,  remarked:  "My  friend  Paddy  is  a 
queer  fellow,  I  believe." 

"  You  may  say  that  a-roon. " 

"Then  you  know  him  ?" 

"A  nan?" 

Howard  repeated  the  hypothetical  question. 

"Why,  about  as  well  as  you  know  him  yourself;  an' 
sure  that's  a  raison  for  saying  as  much  of  him  as  you 
do,  a-vich." 

"Och,  we  all  knows  poor  Paddy  well  enough,"  said  a 
curious  little  old  man,  with  a  rusty  buckle-wig,  who, 
sitting  opposite,  overheard  the  conversation.  "He's  a 
boulamskeich  iv  a  divil  that  never  minds  nothin'  bud 
his  divarsion.  But  for  all  that,  he's  A^good  a  boy  as  any 
in  the  place,  or  the  next  place  to  i<l,  by  Gor,"  and  the 
old  fellow's  eyes  twinkled,  as  he  benevolently  brought 
forward  the  virtues  of  Paddy's  character. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Howard.  "I  per- 
ceive he  is  over  fond  of  his  '  drop  o'  drink,'  as  he  calls 
it,  and  that  temperance  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
amongst  his  good  qualities.  But  I  suppose  be  is  an 
industrious  lad  ?" 

"We  never  liard  much  to  say  fur  him  in  the  regard 
o'  that,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"Well,  then,  he  is  a  dutiful  son;  supporting  infirm 
parents  perha])s?" 

A  rude  "ho  !  ho  !"  hero  sounded  from  tlie  throat  of 
Mullins.  But  he  corrected  himself  as  Howard  turned 
round;  and  now  presented  a  face  of  impenetrable  indif- 
ference.    The  old  commentator  continued. 

"Ulla-loo,  a-vich-ma-chree,  Paddy  doesn't  live  with 
his  father  or  mother.  He's  a  stranger  among  us,  like; 
a  laborin'  boy  that  goes  the  country,  doin'  a  start  o' 
work  for  one  bo<ly  or  another,  just  whin  he  wants  the 
price  of  a  gallon,  coniin'  on  a  patthern,  or  a  fair,  or  a 
thing  that-a-way.  Bud  for  all  that,  as  I  said  afore,  he's 
the  best  boy  among  us." 

Howard,  though  easily  compreliending  that  the  will- 
ing expositor  knew  less  of  Paddy  than  Mullins,  who 
professed  to  know  nothing,  was  impelled  to  ask  another 
question:  "The  best  boy  ?  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  moiin.  Paddy  is  good-natured,  1  suppose;  obliging, 
and  willing  to  serve  a  friend  or  a  neighbor  ?" 

"Wliy,  a  hinny,  Paddy'ud  be  as  dacent,  an'  as  willin' 
as  another  to  do  a  dacent  thing.  But  sorrow  a  nuu'li 
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has  the  poor  gor^oon  in  his  power,  barrin'  the  one 
thing.  An'  maybe  he'd  do  that  as  free  fur  love.  Yes, 
mostha;  he'd  fight  fur  you  till  he  was  kilt,  out-an'-out." 

"Still  you  do  not  tell  me  how  he  is '  the  best  boy.'  " 

"Musha,  God  help  you,  an'  beggin'  your  pardon,  sir, 
a-vich,  but  I  did  tell  you.  A  better  boy  nor  my  poor 
Pawdeen  never  walked  a  fair;"  and  he  looked  atfec- 
tionately  at  Flinn,  who  was,  and  for  some  time  had  been, 
dancing.  "Divil  a  four  o'  the  cleanest  boys  in  the  coun- 
try bud  he'd  stretch  with  his  alpeen  afoi-e  you  cotild 
screech." 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  hero 
himself  who,  as  he  sat  down  at  some  distance,  com- 
menced,  in  consequence  of  a  general  request,  to  ex- 
hibit as  a  singer.  He  sang  in  Irish,  .and  Howard  neces- 
sarily lost  the  literal  sense  of  his  verses;  but  the  air 
to  which  they  ran  had  such  a  character  of  downright 
waggery,  as  could  not  for  a  moment  be  mistaken. 
Paddy  prefaced  each  verse  with  a  iirose  introduction, 
spoken  in  all  the  mock-seriousness  of  a  finished  exhib- 
itor; and  the  effect  produced  by  the  whole  on  the  auui- 
ence  was  most  surprising.  They  seemed  frantic  with 
delight;  they  jumped  about,  screamed,  banged  the  ta- 
ble, and  greeted  the  close  of  every  verse  with  a  general 
shout  of  approbation.  What  would  an  ai)plause-loving 
actor  not  give  for  such  an  audience  ? 

Howard,  wishing  to  fathom  the  taste  of  his  rustic 
friends,  longed  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  composition,  and  for  this  purpose  ai)plied  to  a 
decent-looking  man  who  seemed  more  orderly  in  his 
demeanor  than  the  others,  and  to  whose  opinion  a  uni- 
versal respect  was  paid  whenever  he  deigned  to  de- 
liver himself,  which  was  not  often.  In  fact,  this  was 
the  mountain  schoolmaster,  and  Howard  could  not  have 
applied  to  a  better  person.  After  some  preliminary  re- 
marks, composed  of  the  biggest  and  most  obsolete 
words  the  pedagogue  could  recollect,  he  supplied  a 
literal  translation  of  one  verse,  which  ran  as  follows: 

"Oh,  whisky,  the  delight  and  joy  of  my  60ul  I 

You  lay  me  etretched  on  the  floor. 

You  deprive  me  of  sense  and  knowledge, 

And  you  till  me  with  a  love  of  fighting  ; 

My  coat  you  have  often  torn  from  my  back  ; 

By  you  1  lost  my  silken  cravat  ; 

But  all  shall  be  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

If  you  meet  me  after  mass  next  Sunday." 

The  song  passed  away,  and  Howard  again  sought  to 
lienetrate  the  rhinoceros  caution  in  which  Mullins 
wrapped  himst^lf. 

"An  accomplished  fellow  every  way,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  his  neighbor. 

"Ay,  faith,"  was  tlie  reidy. 

"1  saw  him  si)eaking  to  that  strange  young  man, 
some  time  ago,"  continued  Howard. 

"Did  youV"  siiid  Mullins,  unmoved.  ' 

"And  therefore  conclude  they  are  ac(iuainted  ?" 

"Ay  in  troth  y"  (asking  rather  than  assenting). 

"Well?" 

"Pray  do  you  know  that  sleepy  young  man  ?" 

"Mo?— how  could  1?" 

"Why  I  thought  wIkmi  he  spoke" — 

"Harkee,  a-vich,"  interrupted  Mullins,  with,  for  the 
first  time,  a  slight  ai)])roach  to  interest — "1  know  little 
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of  anybody,  and  don't  care  how  little  anybody  knows 
of  me :  I  never  ax  questions,  for  fear  I'd  be  told  lies. 
Bud,"  he  continued,  changing  his  manner  into  an  af- 
fectation of  communicativeness,  as  he  perceived  How- 
ard's displeasure — "sure  we  all  know ///a/' j  the  farmer's 
son,  that  comes  to  hire  us  now  an'  then,  to  dig  the 
phatoes,  o'  the  likes  o'  that.  An'  sure  Paddy  Flinn, 
or  any  other  laborin'  boy  o'  his  kind,  may  know  as  much 
of  him  as  another,  an'  no  harm  done." 

Howard  was  here  called  on  to  take  his  place  in  the 
everlasting  dance,  and  rose  accordingly.  The  fame  of 
tlie  "gentilmau's"  exploits  had  gone  abroad,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  poured  in  from  the  neighboring  booths, 
totally  abandoning  the  pipers  without,  to  partake  of 
the  superior  giee  tliat  was  going  on  in  the  favored  tent 
Tlie  place  became  excessively  heated  by  the  throng, 
and,  since  dancing  must  be  the  order  of  the  evening, 
it  was  proposed  by  Howard  and  his  friends  to  substi- 
tute country  dances  for  jigs,  in  order  to  do  away  with 
some  of  the  monstrous  labor  of  the  occupation.  Tlie 
novelty  of  the  thing  made  it  highly  acceptable,  although, 
except  the  strangers,  there  were  not,  perhaps,  two  in- 
dividuals present  who  understood  the  evolutions  of  a 
figure.  The  gentlemen  chose  their  partners  amongst 
the  very  prettiest  lasses;  took  the  upper  places,  in 
order  that  the  others  might  study  the  figure  before 
their  turn  came  around:  and,  with  an  encouraging- 
whoop  from  Thady  Whigarald,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  struck  up  "Mrs.  M'Cloud,"  set  ofl:'  in  high  spirits. 

In  a  little  time  the  lads  and  lasses  began  to  under- 
stand the  dance,  and  then,  wondering  at  and  delighted 
with  their  own  cleverness,  the  glee  became  deafening. 
Every  soul  in  the  tent  was  infected  with  the  Imp  of 
boisterous  enjoyment.  The  dancers  shouted  as  they 
bounced  along:  the  piper  drowned  his  own  music  in 
his  own  shouts.  Children  and  ohl  men  and  women 
shouted  as  the  performers  whisked  by,  and  with  ges- 
ticulations accompanied  them  in  their  career.  Those 
who  sat  at  the  table  beat  time  with  their  fists;  so  that 
the  quarts,  pints,  and  tumblers  went  through  the  mazes 
of  a  figure  of  their  own.  And  two  urchins,  bestriding 
an  empty  barrel,  and  kicking  with  their  heels,  pro- 
voked from  it  a  sound  that,  while  it  assisted  in  the 
chorus,  told  equally  well  for  the  pocket  of  the  laud- 
lord,  and  the  guzzling  capability  of  his  guests. 

In  the  midst  of  the  sport,  Howard,  who  had  occasion- 
ally reconnoitred  the  upjier  part  of  the  tent,  where  the 
persevering  sleeper  lay,  observed  that  from  time  to 
time  Mullins  sidled  his  way  in  that  direction,  and  was 
now  within  a  few  yards  of  the  young  man.  The  in- 
creasing puzzle  had  its  effect  on  Howard,  and  he 
brought  his  mind  to  consent  to  a  finesse,  that  under 
other  circumstances  he  should  certainly  liave  rejected, 
no  matter  how  urged  on  by  curiosity  or  interest.  Hav- 
ing danced  to  the  bottom  with  his  partner,  he  pleaded 
to  her  a  slight  illness,  enjoining  her  not  to  make  any 
remark;  left  the  jiarty,  bearing  a  glass  of  water  in  his 
hand,  and  stretclied  himself  on  a  form  nearly  opposite 
Mullins,  and  about  equidistant  from- him  and  the  other 
person,  who  still  seemed  wrapt  in  sleep.  To  a  gruff 
question  from  Mullins,  he  urged  a  bad  head  and  sto- 


mach, and  much  fatigue,  and  then  aiiparently  composed 
himself  to  slumber,  and  in  a  short  time  gave  natural 
symptoms  of  deep  repose. 

The  ruse  was  successful.  After  a  lapse  of  about  ten 
minutes,  Howard  could  hear  Mullins  move  higher  up 
on  his  seat,  and  then  a  quick  whisper  from  the  other — 
"No— no — stay  as  you  are— no  nearer.  Do  you  think 
he  sleeps?" 

"Like  a  top,"  answered  Mullins  in  the  same  whis- 
per—"But  let  us  step  out,  if  you  like,  for  a  surety." 

"Idiot !  "  said  the  other,  "how  can  you  i)ropose//w/; 
Don't  you  fear  w^e  are  watched  ?" 

"Well,  a-vich,"  answered  Mullins,  passively. 

"Well  or  ill,  listen  to  me.  And  don't  turn  round  so, 
and  gape  at  me.  I  see  you  with  my  side-sight.  Turn 
off',  aud  look  away  from  me,  as  I  do  from  you. 
There,  and  now  answer  me  in  that  position,  but  no 
louder  than  I  question  yon.  I  have  ridden  hard  at 
your  apx>ointment  up  from  the  harbor  ;  and  a  damned 
fag  it  is  to  one  so  long  unused  to  it.  Since  I  entered 
this  tent  and  saw  you,  I  have  been  in  hell's  torments, 
in  not  being  able  to  ask  you  one  question.  Is  he  at  the 
pattern  ?  " 

"I  saw  him  on  the  road,  an'  he  tould  me  he  was  for 
comiu'  here,  as  a  good  place  to  hire  his  men  for  the 
harvest." 

"How  long  is  this  ago?" 

"About  five  hours  agone,  I  think." 

"Are  you  sure  he  is  to  come  alone?" 

"Not  the  laste  sure  in  the  world;  but  all  the  other 
way.  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  guessed  you  were  some- 
where in  the  country  ?  Didn't  you  say,  yourself,  this  \ 
moment,  he  may  be  on  the  watch  ?  An"  sure  he  wouldn't 
come  here  widout  a  few  al])eens,  any  way.  The  red' 
divil  himself  can  call  his  faction  about  him,  an'  so  can 
he." 

"Well,  how  many  of  us  are  here?" 

"Only  myself  an'  Flinn,  an'  six  boj's  more.     But  I 
often  riz  a  good  Faction  in  a  worse  place  out  o'  uothiu'; 
at  all  bud  a  good  will  for  a  scrimmage."  ' 

"You  know  you  must  not  appear  to  him  unless  we 
are  successful,  out-and-out.  The  six  other  lads  are 
abroad?" 

"Yes;  hei'e  an'  there,  an'  over-an'  hether.  And  Flinn, 
you  see,  for  all  his  caperin'  an'  his  divil's  thricks,  is 
watch  in'  the  mouth  o'  the  tent." 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  only  by  one  or  two  im- 
patient sighs  that  cnme  from  the  younger  person,  who  i 
again  resumed,  in  a  hasty  whisper: —  ' 

"Damnation  ! — if  this  fellow  be  only  giving  us  the  ; 
fox's  sleep  ?" 

"Avoch,  don't  fear  him.  'Tisn't  a  soft  omadhaun 
like  him  could  think  of  any  sich  thing." 

"But  I  saw  him  speaking  to  you  ?" 

"Well,  an'  if  you  did?  Sure  I  knew  how  to  answer 
him:  don't  fear." 

Another  pause  ensued,  and  the  young  man  once 
more  led  the  conversation. 

"Mullins,  now  listen  attentively  to  me. 

"Well,  a-vich." 

'"''His  life  must  be  spared  on  this  occasion.     Let  us 
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first  secure  and  get  him  clown  to  the  harbor.  That's  all 
I  want  for  the  i)resent." 

"An' that's  little  enough.  I  remembered  you  tould 
me  so  afore,  an'  sure  I  told  Flinn,  too,  as  you  bid  me. 
We'll  all  mind  it." 

"Again  I  warn  you  to  keep  out  of  his  sight.  The 
moment  the  game  is  up,  take  to  the  I'oad,  and  wait  for 
us  a  little  way  forward.  If  we  fail,  your  continuing  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  rascal  is  what  we  must 
mainly  depend  on  for  success  another  time!  D'you 
hear  me  ?'.' 

"Avoch,  to  be  sure  I  do." 

"Then  move  down  from  me,  now,  as  easily  as  you 
can.     I  see  anotlier  of  these  fools  coming." 

Mullins  obeyed  this  order  as  Graham  advanced  in 
some  anxiety  to  look  after  Howard.  He  found  his  friend 
seemingly  asleep  on  the  forms,  and  Howard  allowed 
himself  to  be  often  called  and  shaken  before  he  would 
acknowledge  the  restoration  of  his  senses.  At  last 
jumping  up  he  declared  his  illness  to  be  quite  gone. 
Wishing  to  communicate  to  Graham  in  i)rivate  the 
strange  conversation  he  had  heard,  he  advanced  towards 
the  dancers,  first  observing  that  the  young  man 
liad  re-assumed  his  drowsy  mask,  and  that  Mullins  had 
slid  a  good  distance  oft",  and  was  now  looking  at  and 
cheering  on  the  crowd,  with  as  much  aft'ectation  of  enjoy- 
ment as  his  gross  and  lethargic  features  could  assume. 

"The  very  devil's  in  that  fellow,"  said  Graham  iioint- 
ing  to  Fliiin,  as  the  apiiroached  the  revellers.  "He 
had  been  continually  out  of  place  since  you  left  us; 
jostling  and  plunging,  and  setting  every  one  astray. 
Expostulation  was  thrown  away  upon  him;  I  endeav- 
ored to  give  him  some  directions,  and  he  listened  pretty 
tamely  for  a  moment,  but  Jis  we  spoke  the  precious  pi- 
per emitted  such  a  blast  and  shout  as  were  to  much  for 
him.  Oft"  he  went  like  a  shot,  thump  against  another 
man's  partner,  who  had  no  time  to  get  out  of  his  way 
and  brought  her  to  the  earth.  But,  without  at  all  ceas- 
ing the  motion  of  his  feet,  Paddy  instantly  caught  her 
up,  gave  her  a  kiss,  to  which  Petruchio's  in  the  church 
was  mere  billing  and  cooing,  and  adding— 'There  alan- 
na  !  sure  I'll  kiss  you  an' cure  you,'  on  he  went  as  if 
nothing  had  l)ai)pened." 

Howard  now  made  an  effort  to  move  thi'ough  the 
crowd  to  the  opening  of  the  tent,  beckoning  Burke,  and 
leading  Graham.  Considerable  difficulty  occured  in 
the  very  first  step,  as  well  from  the  good-natured  offi- 
ciousness  of  the  people,  as  from  their  number  and 
bustle.  A  moment  after  other  circumstances  com- 
pletely foiled  any  such  intention. 

Paddy  Flinn  was  just  about  to  lead  down  the  dance. 
The  last  couple  had  just  finished;  and  at  the  entreaty 
cf  his  partner  he  seemed  endeavoring  to  bring  his 
mind  to  a  focus,  and  try  to  understand  what  he  had 
to  do,  his  face  being  turned  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tent.  Siuldenly  he  si)rang  forward;  snat(;hed 
an  alpeen  that  lay  qiiierly  besides  the  j)i])er;  and 
then  with  a  tremendous  yell,  upsetting  every 
person  and  thing  in  his  way,  flourished  the 
weapon,  and  made  a  deadly  blow  at  a  gentle- 
manly-dressed   man    who    was  just    entering.      The 


foremost  of  a  considerable  body  of  peasants  who  came 
in  with  this  person  guarded  oft"  the  blow,  and  in  turn 
struck  at  the  aggressor.  Their  sticks  crossed  and 
chattered;  but  at  last  Paddy  felled  his  man,  crying  out 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  rest  of  the  hostile  i)arty  press- 
ed upon  him — "Where  are  ye,  my  boys,  abroad!-  Come 
on  for  the  right  cause! — Look  afther  Purcell!— he's  go- 
in'  to  escp.pe!"  Then  turning  to  the  people  in  the 
tent' — "Neighbors!  neighbors!— neighbors  an'  all  good 
Christhens! — stand  up  for  honest  men!  This  is  the 
divil's  bird,  Purcell! — stand  \^^  for  the  orphans  he 
made!  for  the  widow  he  kilt!  for  the  daughter  he 
ruined!  and  the  son  that's  far  away! — Whoo!" 

As  he  spoke,  Howard  looked  with  amazement  at  the 
sudden  and  almost  incredible  change  that  in  a  moment 
was  presented  in  the  face  and  manner  of  Flinn.  His 
features  lost  every  trait  of  the  levity  and  drollery  that 
had  hitherto  appeared  to  be  their  fixed  chai-acter,  and 
now  bent  and  flashed  with  natural  sternness  and  fero- 
city. His  figure  became  erect,  firm  and  well-set.  All 
previous  jauntiness  and  swagger  were  cast  aside  like  a 
disguise:  his  whole  mien  was  that  of  a  man  made  \\\}  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  desperate  purpose,  and  seem- 
ingly incapable  of  a  momenfs  tritiing  or  good-humor. 

The  instant  he  concluded  his  speech,  the  shout  was 
echoed  from  abroad,  and  some  six  or  seven,  evidently 
the  friends  he  had  invoked,  pressed  upon  the  I'ear  of 
Purcell  s  party,  and  gave  the  greater  number  of  them 
something  to  do.  Flinn,  after  levelling  the  foremost 
of  the  van,  for  some  time  singly  engaged  the  remain- 
der. And  well  did  he  uphold  the  character  given  of 
him  to  Howard  by  the  little  old  man  in  the  buckle-wig. 
Within  a  few  minutes  he  had  stretched  four  additional 
enemies  by  the  side  of  the  first  victim  to  his  invincible 
arm  and  murderous  alpeen.  But  present'y  he  was 
saved  the  trouble  as  well  as  the  glory  of  a  single  stand 
against  shameful  odds.  Every  male  creature  in  the 
tent  flew  to  arms,  and  the  greater  proportion  siding 
with  Flinn,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  more  numerous 
faction. 

Now  ensued  a  scene  of  truly  astonishing  ui)roar. 
The  tables,  on  which  the  landlord  had  disposed  his  good 
things,  were  upset  in  an  instant:  his  jars  and  bottles 
went  smash,  and  rivulets  of  good  ale  and  whisky  in- 
undated tiie  tent:  bread  and  meat,  and  cheese,  were 
trodden  under  foot.  Thady  Whigarald  was  tumbled 
from  his  seat,  his  pipes  crushed  to  atoms;  and 
tlie  last  desperate  and  expiring  sob  of  ilie 
wind-bag,  and  scream  of  the  chanter,  mingled 
ludicrously  enough  with  his  own  pathetic  lamen- 
tations for  the  loss  of  his  darling  instrument. 
Tiie  landlord  uselessly  endeavored  to  harangue  the 
combatants  :  in  vain  he  pointed  out  the  utter  rniii 
hurled  upon  him  The  girls  and  old  women  screamed, 
and  tried  to  escai)e  by  the  entrance;  but  it  was  crowded 
with  battle,  and  all  chunce  of  letreat,  except  with 
danger  to  limb  and  life,  thereby  rendered  hojioless. 
So  that  after  a  time  they  flocked  to  the  upper  jtart  of 
the  tent,  keeping  shrill  chorus  to  the  war-whoops  of  the 
men  of  light,  to  the  frantic  oratory  of  the  landlord  and 
landlady,  to  the  clattering  and  clashing  of  ali)eens,  iind 
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the  rapid  and  too  audible  blows  that  resulted  from 
tliem. 

But  the  worst  is  to  be  told.  Arms  were  scarce  ;  and, 
woeful  to  relate,  the  frail  tenement  that  had  hitherto 
afforded  the  combatants  shelter  and  merriment  was 
<lemolisbed  in  a  twinkling,  to  supply  the  pressing  want. 
The  wattles  on  which  the  awning  was  suspended  were 
torn  up ;  the  blankets  and  sacks,  that  had  formed  the 
TOof,  pulled  down  and  trampled  to  rags.  Howard  had, 
before  now,  seen  a  battle  "in  the  tented  field  ;"  Graham 
had  long  fondly  imagined  one,  and  both  had  speculated 
even  upon  an  Irish  row.  But  such  an  exhibition  as  the 
present  neither  had  ever  yet  beheld  or  dreamt  of. 

They  and  their  friends  endeavored  to  make  peace, 
counting  upon  the  previous  devotion  expressed  to  their 
sweet  persons.  But  such  is  the  fickleness  of  all  human 
influence  and  popularity,  that  broken  pates  were  likely 
to  be  the  only  result  of  so  ill-timed  an  assumption  of 
superiority.  No  one,  indeed,  struck  at  them  ;  but  they 
were  shoved  and  shouldered  aside,  and  sent  helpless 
and  unnoticed  through  the  tide  of  battle,  like  bubbles 
dancing  upon  the  war  of  ocean,  or  straws  or  atoms 
whisked  through  the  conflict  of  the  whirlpools.  Mean- 
time tlie  hand  of  ohance  alone  shielded  them  from  the 
promiscuous  blows  that  were  dealt  around,  some  of 
which  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  shared,  had 
not  a  providential  rescue  occurred  in  their  behalf. 

An  aniazonian  maiden,  to  whom  Graham  had  been 
particularly  "sweet,"  as  she  would  herself  say,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  observed  his  dangerous  situation, 
and,  with  the  energy  and  disinterestedness  of  a  primi- 
tive heroine,  plunged  forward  to  snatch  him  from  it. 
Dashing  aside  the  waves  of  battle,  she  won  her 
fearless  way  to  Graham's  side,  clasped  him  in 
her  arms,  and,  bearing  him  to  the  top  of  the 
tent,  she  set  him  down  on  his  legs  amid  the 
peaceable  cohort  of  women  who  had  taken  up  their 
position.  Some  four  or  five,  stimulated  by  her  example, 
made  the  same  exertions,  and  with  the  same  success, 
in  behalf  of  Howard  and  Burke;  and  our  three  friends, 
being  thus  safely  disengaged,  the  trei)le  files  closed 
upon  them,  clamorously  refusing  to  afford  further  op- 
portunity for  peacemaking. 

One  of  the  first  observations  which  Howard  made 
assured  him  that  neitiier  Mullins  nor  his  drowsy  com- 
l)auion  remained  where  he  had  left  them.  In  fact,  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen;  and  as,  so  far  as  he  could 
recollect,  they  had  not  advanced  to  the  belligerents,  it 
was  plain  they  must  have  retired  through  the  space 
left  after  the  demolition  of  the  tent.  Before  he  had 
been  spirited  away  from  the  immediate  scene  of  action, 
Howard  could  ascertain  that  Purcell,  as  he  had  heard 
Flinn  call  the  gentleman  who  served  as  a  provocative 
to  the  engagement,  was  also  missing.  And  the  yelling 
exclamations  which  now  bi'oke  from  Paddy  pi'oved 
that  lie  must  have  effectually  baffled  his  foes,  and  es- 
cai)ed  whole  and  uninjured,  whatever  fate  had  been 
alloted  for  him. 

We  have  taken  up  some  time  in  describing  a  scene, 
and  the  rapid  succession  of  events,  that  in  reality  did 
not  occupy  above  five  minutes;  for,  counting  from  the 


moment  that  Flinn  gave  his  first  blow  down  to  that 
during  whith  Howard  made  the  observations  just  at- 
tributed to  him,  not  more  time  had  certainly  elapsed. 
Ashe  concluded  his  reflections,  Flinn,  with  a  yell  of 
miagled  anguish  and  desperation,  pressed  his  men 
through  the  opening  of  the  tent  to  scour  the  plain 
abroad  in  search  of  his  absconded  foe.  Purcell  s  party 
made  feeble  opposition  to  this  movement,  and  presently 
the  skeleton  mouth  of  the  booth,  the  only  remnant  of  it 
that  had  existence,  disgorged  the  throng  of  combatants, 
and  our  visitors  were  left,  unmolested,  with  the  crowd 
of  women.  These,  too,  soon  disapi)eared,  following, 
with  screams  of  apprehension  and  terror,  the  fate  of 
their  "kith-and-kin,"  engaged  in  the  sanguinary  con- 
flict. Some  hasty  and  hearty  kisses,  and  i)rayers  for 
everlasting  long  lifn  and  good  health,  were,  indeed, 
bestowed  on  the  "gintilmen"  before  their  final  separa- 
tion. But  at  last  all  withdrew,  and  Howard,  Graham, 
and  Burke  were  left  alone,  in  the  first  twilight  of  a 
beautiful  summer  evening,  to  seek  their  way  back  to 
Clonmel,  and  congratulate  themselves  as  well  on  their 
escape  from,  as  upon  their  introduction  to,  the  novelties 
and  haps  of  an  Irish  skirmish. 

They  quickly  struck  out  of  the  pattern-field,  choos- 
ing in  the  first  instance  a  circuitous  path,  rather  than 
exposure  to  the  continued  tumult  that  Flinn  keep  up 
all  over  the  plain. 

They  could,  however,  observe  at  some  distance,  as 
they  retired,  venders  of  all  kinds  of  trumpery  removing 
their  stalls,  and  pijjcrs'  wives  running  off  with  a  stool 
under  one  arm,  and  a  blind  hu.sband  under  the  other, 
in  order  to  yield  prudent  way  to  the  approaching 
stream  of  combatants.  For  a  full  half-hour  too,  the 
shouts  of  the  field  came  on  the  evening  breeze;  and 
they  had  gained  a  near  view  of  Clonmel  before  distance 
completely  divided  them  from  idl  echo  of  the  scene  of 
struggle. 

Howard,  in  talking  over  with  his  friends  the  conver- 
sation he  had  heard  between  Mullins  and  the  stranger, 
felt  pleasure  in  expressing  his  certainty  that  the  pro- 
scribed victim  had  escaped  their  vengeance.  His 
curiosity,  indeed,  continued  excited  to  know  the  cer- 
tain close  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  provocation  to 
hostility,  and  all  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  But 
after  some  time  he  gave  up  the  thought,  and  was  con- 
tent to  regard  the  whole  as  "a  mass  of  things"  indis- 
tinctly seen,  and  never  to  be  discriminated.  He  was, 
however,  mistaken  in  the  latter  part  of  his  conclusions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FEW  days  before  the  occurrences  detailed  in  the 
last  chapters,  some  of  those  rustic  depredations,  so 
utterly  disgraceful  to  the  country  in  which  they  take 
place,  had  been  committed  in  the  neigliborhood  of 
Clonmel,  on  a  scale  much  inferior,  however,  to  their 
magnitude  and  atrocity.  Howard  and  Graham  had, 
among  others,  become  acquainted  with  the  rumors  of 
such  events,  ]irevious  to  their  sortie  to  the  jiatteru. 
But  as  their  scene  was  laid  in  another  and  distant  part 
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of  the  county,  and  as  they  had  yet  assumed  no  very 
formidable  aspect,  nor  created  much  sensation,  they 
were  not  thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  interfere 
Av^ith  the  day's  enjoyment. 

In  about  a  week  after  the  era  of  the  pattern,  more 
alarming  reports  of  continued  outrage  spread  through 
Clonmel,and  the  public  mind  became  considerably  agi- 
tated. Bodies  of  nightly  depredators,  or  territiers  at 
least,  traversed  the  county,  attempting  to  enforce  their 
own  wild  views  in  their  own  manner.  These  bands  were, 
according  to  their  private  taste,  variously  designated; 
the  terms  shanavest  and  caravat,  invented  by  themselves, 
were  adopted  by  the  community  at  large  in  reference  to 
them.  Shanavest  means  "  old  waistcoats;"  caravat, 
"  cravat;"  both  words  compounded  of  equal  portions  of 
bad  English  and  bad  Irish,  and  intended  to  describe 
the  parts  of  dress  by  which  tlie  association  chose  to  be 
distinguished.  Without  dwelling  on  strange  words,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  these  combina- 
tions, one  and  all,  was  a  resuscitation,  in  some  shajie  or 
other,  of  the  old  spirit  of  Whiteboyism,  concerning 
which  we  assure  ourselves  every  reader  has,  by  this 
time,  the  proper  ideas. 

It  appeared  that  each  body  had  a  captain  or  leader, 
with  a  mock  name,  which  was  conferred  at  the  i>leasure 
of  himself  or  his  constituents,  and  also  acceded  to  by 
the  public.  In  recurring  to  these  nameSj  a  singular 
feature  of  Irish  character  invites  attention.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  every  act  of  proclaiming  his  real  or 
imaginary  wrongs,  and  committing  himself  to  the  black 
passions  attendant  on  a  course  of  ignorant  self-assertion 
and  unbridled  revenge,  the  Irish  peasant — theinlieritor 
of  misery  and  neglect,  and  sufficiently  proving  in  the 
continuance  of  this  turmoil  his  sense  of  so  hard  a  lot — 
should  evince  a  levity  that  can  be  supposed  natural 
only  to  a  body  of  men  associated  in  the  spirit  of  eccen- 
tric enjoyment.  The  president  of  a  club  of  "  queer  fel- 
lows" might  receive  or  assume  such  appellations  as 
the  most  terrible  leaders  of  Irish  depredation  invented 
and  promulgated  for  themselves.  And  in  the  exercise  i 
ot  his  mock  dignity,  or  M'hile  he  humorously  enforced 
his  conventional  pains  and  penalties,  might  affect  about 
the  same  character  that  the  Whiteboy  captain  put  on 
at  the  very  mcmieiit  that  he  issued  his  ill-spelt  mani- 
festos of  no  si)<)rtive  tendency,  and  while  he  was  pre- 
pared and  determined  to  exact  the  letter  of  their  de- 
mands. 

The  local  reformer  of  the  mountain,  the  bog,  or  the 
desert;  the  legislator  for  an  almost  uncultivated  tract 
iof  impoverished  country ;  the  desperate  neck-or-noth- 
jing  leader  of  a  throng  of  desperate  and  sanguinary 
jmen;  disguised  his  identity  in  a  humorous  ideal;  wrote 
I  his  threatening  notices  in  the  tone  of  an  April-day 
jhoax;  denounced  a  foe  as  one  friend  might  i)r(mii.se  to 
another  a  hit  over  tiie  knuckles:  talked  of  a  midnight 
visit  as  the  .same  triend  might  jn-opose  a  ])k'asuiablc 
surprise  to  that  other;  and  iJcrformed  his  whole  i)ait 
as  if  he  were  Tom-fool  to  a  cori)s  of  Christmas  mummers. 
If  this  be  the  all'ectation  of  demoralized  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling,  it  is  hideous  and  demoniacal; 
something     in    the    nature    of    the    jeer    and     levity 


with  which  Goethe  has  so  startlingly  invested  his 
Mephistopheles.  But  there  is  a  bitter  eccentricity 
often  resulting  from  a  long-cherished  sense  of  wretch- 
edness; a  kind  of  stubborn  braving  of  ill-fate  that  os- 
tentatiously shows  itself  in  outward  lightness  and 
recklessness.  There  is  a  mockery  of  the  heart  by  the 
heart  itself;  a  humor,  in  fact,  which  the  inspired  writ- 
ings would  seem  beautifully  to  describe,  when  they  de- 
clare, that  "even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful, 
and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness."  There  is  this 
step  between  our  conjectured  opinion  and  the  misera- 
ble creatures  it  would  make  ten-fold  more  miserable, 
and,  all  national  distinctions  apart,  it  leaves  us  a  better 
sympathy  than  the  first  supposition  could  with  the 
common  tendencies  of  human  nature. 

Craving  pardon,  according  to  the  established  cus- 
tom of  all  ramblers,  for  this  unintended  digression,  we 
resume,  by  proceeding  to  notice  some  of  the  names 
affected  by  these  rustic  Lycurguses.  One  called  himself 
Capt.  Starlight;  another,  Capt.  Moonshine;  a  third. 
Jack  Thrustout;  a  fourth,  Richard  Roe;  and  all  who  are 
familiar  with  rather  recent  Irish  affairs  will  remember 
the  doughty  Captain  John  Doe.  This  quaint  title,  as 
well  as  two  others  above-mentioned,  originated  from 
the  fictitious  names  that  the  law,  in  its  own  roundabout 
and  strange  mystification,  inserts  in  ejectments  served 
on  those  whom  it  is  gravely  about  to  dispossess  of  their 
tenements.  And  it  must  have  been  curious  enough  to 
observe  the  incipient  Shanavests  or  Caravats  putting 
theii  heads  together,  spelling  over  the  jocose  piece  of 
parchment,  and  making  a  variety  of  shrewd  conjectures 
as  to  whom  this  Richard  Roe  or  John  Doe  could  really 
be,  until,  to  their  cost,  they  found  him  a  very  formida- 
ble personage,  and,  by  some  crude  association  in  the 
recesses  of  their  o^Vn  minds,  resolved,  while  they 
adopted  his  name,  to  be  as  farcical  and  as  devastating 
as  their  merry  prototype,  in  his  best  day. 

Our  hero  was,  indeed,  of  sufficient  character  to  en- 
gage, almost  as  soon  as  he  had  announced  his  political 
existence,  the  attention  of  his  Clonmel  neighbors. 
Meetings  were  called  to  arrange  a  i)lan  of  warfare 
against  him;  and  proclamations  of  rewards,  to  a  large 
amount,  issued  for  his  apprehension.  In  these  official 
documents,  his  face,  person,  dress,  and  age,  were,  on 
good  authority,  set  forth.  And  as  the  more  peaceable 
inhabitants,  together  with  the  old  ladies,  ser\'ant- 
wenches,  and  little  boys  of  Clonmel,  read  therein  de- 
tails of  his  swarthy  complexion,  stout  figure,  forbid- 
ding features,  and  wild  attire,  all  belonging  to  a  man 
of  the  stern  age  of  forty-five  years,  great  was  the  rev- 
erential panic  inspired,  and  universal  the  abhorring 
homage  paid  to  Cai)tain  John  Doe's  grim  i)eison. 

Fnmi  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  his  fame 
spread  i)ioportioiiately  with  his  excesses.  He  at  last 
approached  i)retty  near  to  Clonmel,  and  was  said  to 
hover  about  tiie  town,  now  at  this  side,  and  now  at 
the  other,  from  the  adjacent  heights  of  Slievenamon 
and  the  Calteigh  mountains.  Parties  of  military  ac- 
cordingly marched,  from  time  to  time,  against  him,  but 
with  no  material  success.  Captain  Doe's  adroitness, 
and  uniform  good  fortune  in  baljiinga  superior  enemy, 
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became  as  notorious  as  his  desperate  resistance  to,  or 
triumpli  over,  an  equal  or  inferior  one.  His  liairbreadtb 
esc.xi)es,  liis  rapid  movements,  and  the  various  disguises 
he  could  at  pleasure  assume,  were  the  theme  of  every 
tongue.  In  the  vulgar  apprehensiou,  they  equalled  if 
they  did  not  surpass,  the  subtlety  and  the  wonderful 
finesse  of  the  whole  corps  of  primitiv '  Irish  Eap- 
parees,  with  Redmond  O'Hanlou  at  their  head,  and 
Caliier-na-Choppell  bringing  up  the  reserve. 

Seven  months  after  the  pattern  day,  that  is,  in  the 
enil  of  the  succeeding  February,  Lieutenant  Howard 
was  ordered,  with  a  considerable  party,  from  the  head- 
quarters of  his  regiment  at  Clonmel,  to  relieve  an- 
other detachment  which  for  some  time  had  been  har- 
assing John  Doe  among  the  mountains,  about  thiiteen 
Irish  miles  distant.  Howard  set  off  in  good  spirits. 
He  was,  as  we  have  observed,  heartily  tired  of  the  re- 
finements of  the  town;  and  was  therefore  excited  and 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  more  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  particularly  on  such  a  service.  He 
was,  withal,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  party,  and 
vain,  by  anticipations,  of  the  success  which  others  liad 
misseil,  and  of  which  he  made  no  question.  He  had 
but  one  regret  in  undertaking  his  little  camijaign,  and 
tliis  grew  out  of  his  separation  from  Graham,  between 
vvlio  and  Howard  a  sincere  friendship  had  long  been 
cemented.  To  remove  or  alleviate  this  only  disagree- 
able feature,  it  was  arrangeil  between  them  that  Graham 
should  apply  for  an  occasional  leave  of  absence,  and 
visit  Howard  during  his  absence  on  this  hill-duty,  for 
a  day  or  a  two  at  a  time.  For  the  first  leave  he  was  im- 
mediately to  apply;  and  in  order  that  Graham  might 
promptly  commence  the  desired  intercourse,  Howard 
was  to  write  him  an  intimation  of  his  quarters,  as  soon 
as  he  took  them  up. 

Three  days  after  Howard's  departure,  a  letter  accord- 
ingly reached  his  friend,  but  without  proposing  so 
immediate  a  meeting  as  had  at  first  been  contemplated. 
Howard  mentioned,  in  explanation,  that  he  had  scarcely 
gained  his  field  of  action,  when  the  moveiuents  of  Doe 
demanded  his  best  measures.  That  he  had  since  been 
marching  and  countermarching  from  point  to  point; 
that  after  twice  eluding  his  very  grasp.  Captain  John 
had  now  escaped  all  observation ;  and  that  he,  Howard, 
necessarily  proi>osed  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of 
him,  and  could  not,  therefore,  name  any  place,  nor  in- 
deed any  day,  for  receiving  Graham.  He  would,  how- 
ever, write  from  time  to  time,  and  anxiously  hoped  that 
the  nature  of  his  service  might  afford  him  a  si)eedy 
pause,  and  thereby  at  once  give  opportunity  for  their 
seeing  each  other. 

Subsequent  letters  continued  to  reach  Graham,  dated 
from  the  one  spot,  yet  still  declining  to  see  him,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  writer  could  not  answer  for  his  re- 
maining one  hour  after  another  where  he  was.  Doe's 
hiding  place  was  still  a  mystery,  although,  night  by 
night,  some  traces  of  him  were  left  abroad:  Howard 
had  chosen  his  present  quarters  as  the  best  point  from 
which  to  take  general  observations,  and  originate,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  the  most  effectual  sorties.  And,  while 
his  sojourn  in  them  was  daily  uncertain,  there  still 


arose  a  daily  necessity  for  remaining  stationary  until 
circumstances,  that  an  hour  might  produce,  should  call 
for  a  change  of  place  and  measures. 

At  last,  Graham  received  a  note,  dated  from  new 
quarters,  though  only  three  miles  from  the  last,  which, 
on  the  strong  probability  that  Howard  should  now,  for 
a  few  days  at  least,  occupy  them,  invited  Graham  to 
the  long-planned  meeting.  It  further  hinted,  that 
Howard's  change  of  position  was  owing  to  a  successful 
manoeuvre  against  Doe,  which,  as  he  was  thereby 
hemmed  in,  embarrassed  that  formidable  captain,  and, 
no  doubt,  would  end  in  his  destruction.  The  writer 
addressed  his  note  from  an  Irish  cabin,  where  he  at 
present  bivouacked,  and  to  which  his  messenger  would 
conduct  Graham. 

It  was  still  moonlight  when  Graham,  attended  by  tli* 
single  soldier  who  had  delivered  Howard's  letter,  com- 
menced his  journey  on  the  following  morniug.  It  was 
Sunday.  The  stars  twinkled  joyously  throughout  a 
deep  blue  sky,  cleared  by  the  influence  of  a  frosty 
atmosphere:  those  brilliant  hosts  of  light  miglit,  to 
minds  of  an  imaginative  tendency,  seem  shining  forth 
in  universal  jubilee  (hat  their  nightly  course  was  run, 
and  the  relieving  day  at  hand.  As  Graham  and  his 
follower  gained  the  broad  way  that  led  on  the  outside 
of  Clonmel,  towards  the  recesses  of  Slievenamon  moun- 
tain, and  as  the  crisp  frost  crackled  under  his  horse's 
step,  he  felt  all  the  buoyancy  that  to  youthful  hearts, 
such  a  morning,  enjoyed  in  bounding  liberty,  could  not 
fail  to  communicate. 

His  attendant,  a  staid  old  soldier  of  sixty,  systematic 
as  a  machine,  grave  as  an  owl,  and  com  crj  lace  as  an 
old  pinch-beck  time-piece,  was,  however,  a  considerable 
drag  on  his  happiness.  This  man  rode  a  very  indif- 
ferent hack;  added  to  which,  he  hatl  been  some  forty 
years  out  of  the  saddle,  so  that  he  could  neither  keo]) 
up  with  Graham's  spirited  animal,  nor  take  mucli 
lileasure  in  the  extra  etlort  necessary  in  endeavoring 
to  do  so.  Accordingly,  it  became  his  interest  and 
policy  to  curb,  by  all  prudent  means,  Graham's  uncal 
culating  career,  for  which  purpose  he  more  than  once 
suggested  to  his  "Honor,"  awkwardly  essaying  each 
time  to  carry  one  liand  to  his  cap,  the  propriety  <if 
pushing  on  abreast,  that  his  Honor  might  have  the  im- 
mediate service  of  an  old  soldier  on  a  road  by  no  means 
safe  at  such  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

"Why,  Evans,"  said  Graham,  at  last  pirlling  up,  "1 
wonder  what  danger  you  can  i'ear,  man.  Lieutenant 
Howard  writes  me  word,  and  you  confirm  it,  that  tiiis 
Doe  is  surrounded — almost  taken  prisoner,  1  maj'  say. 
Besides,  we  are  both  well  armed." 

"Please  your  Honor,"  said  Evans,  slowly  and  gravely, 
"Doe,  which  they  improperly  call  Captain,  may  be  sur. 
rounded,  or  may  fwi  be  surrounded." 

"Pray,  what  may  that  signify?"  Graham  demanded. 

"Your  Honor  won't  think  I  mean  but  that  his  Honor 
Lieutenant  Howard  is  very  sure  he  is  surrounded," 
continued  Evans,  still  more  gravely,  and  with  an  addi- 
tional shade  of  visage  that  might  be  called  the  shade 
mysterious.  "But  after  all  his  escapes  from  our  hands, 
when  the  oldest  soldier  didn't  think  it  possible,  and 
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with  all  his  disguises  and  outlandish  tricks  that  were 
never  equalled  but  in  a  play,  i)layed  on  the  stage,  in 
a  playhouse,  it  is  hard  to  say— that  is,  to  be  very  cer- 
tain, that  he  is,  at  the  present  time — " 

Tlie  speaker  here  interrupted  himself  with  a  "Hush  !" 
and  drew  up  his  horse  to  listen,  as  the  noise  made  by 
another  horse  approaching  was  distinctly  heard  in  a  side 
direction  towards  tlie  maiu  road,  which  was  Graham's 
route,  and  which  hail  lost  much  of  its  broad  and  level 
character  since  it  had  begun  to  turn  amongst  the  first 
inequalities  that  flanked  the  main  base  of  Slievenamon. 

Graliiim  also  paused  to  listen,  and,  as  audibly  as  his 
viilet,  lieard  the  near  approach  of  a  horseman  down  a 
wild  and  narrow  bridle-road,  or  boreen,  about  ten  yards 
to  tlie  right  of  the  way.  He  immediately  took  a  pistol 
from  his  iiolster;  Evans  unslung  his  musket,  which 
had  hitherto  dangled  most  awkwardly  and  inconveni- 
ently across  his  back;  and  both  halted  and  safup  in 
their  saddles,  observing  profound  silence,  except  that 
Evans  whispered  to  liis  oflicer  a  respectful  hope  that 
the  horse  he  bestrode  might  stand  fire  better  than  he 
knew  how  to  trot. 

In  a  moment  they  heard  a  noise  accomijanyiug  that 
of  the  horse's  feet — namely,  a  lusty,  stentorian  voice, 
sendiiig  forth,  in  measured  and  prolonged  notes,  some 
kind  of  a  strain.  It  was  too  deep  "and  serious  for  a 
song,  unless  a  song  of  very  severe  and  doleful  charac- 
ter. At  first  Evans,  taking  the  latter  view  of  the  case, 
thought  lie  could  recognize  in  it  a  generic  likeness  to 
his  not  quite  distinct  reminiscences  of  "The  Death  of 
Abercromby,"  or  some  of  its  interminable  similitudes: 
but  having  vainly  cocked  his  ear,  while  he  cocked  his 
musket,  to  catch  a  word  of  the  old  ditty;  in  fact,  hav 
ing  ascertained  that  tlie  singer  gave  utterance  to  a 
language  that,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  English, 
Ev.itis  became  assured  that  it  must  be  Irish.  Recol- 
lecting that,  among  other  curious  things.  Doe  was 
miiith  iu  the  habit  of  carolling  aloud  his  own  rebellious 
songs,  a  conviction  flashed  upon  him,  which  he  commu- 
nicated in  another  wiiisper  to  Graham,  and  both  stood 
doubly  prepared  on  tlie  defensive. 

Tiie  appearance,  almost  immediately,  of  a  man,  from 
the  boreen,  was  not  calculated,  all  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  prepossession  considered,  to  allay  the 
nerves  of  our  travellers.  He  was  well  mounted  on  a 
strong,  active,  though  not  handsome  liorse:  his  figure 
se(!mcd  over  Iarg(!,  and  was  enveloped  from  tlie  chin  to 
the  boot-heels  in  a  dark  top-coat.  On  his  heail  ajipear- 
ed  a  white  mass  of  something,  wliich  the  innierfect 
light  did  not  allow  Graham  to  distinguisli  or  to  assign 
to  any  known  class  of  heatl-gear;  and  uixin  this  again 
was  jihiced  a  hat,  with  a  remarkably  broad  brim,  and  a 
low,  round  crown.  As  he  einiirged  on  the  main  road, 
tlii.s  ajiparition  still  continued  its  pecuiliar  chaunt,  and 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  challenge — "Who  goes 
there  ?— stand  !" — of  Graham,  and  its  instant  echo  by 
the  mechanical  old  soldier. 

'Stand  yourself,  then,"  answered  the  stranger,  in  an 
«a8y,  uiiembarassed,  but  by  no  means  hostile  tone;  and 
continning  rather  jocosely,  lie  repeated  an  old  school- 
boy rhyme — 


"  If  yoa're  a  man  stand: 
If  you're  a  woman  go; 
If  yon're  an  evil  spirit  sink  down,  low." 

.  "Did  you  say  'fire,'  sir?"  asked  Evans,  in  an  aside 
to  Graham,  and  levelling  his  piece. 

"JSTo!"  said  Graham  aloud.  "Hold!  And  you,  .sir,  I 
ask  again,  who  and  what  are  you  ?    Friend  or  foe  ?" 

"A  friend  to  all  honest  men,  and  a  foe  when  I  can 
help  myself  to  no  man  at  all,"  was  the  reply. 

"That's  no  answer,"  whispered  Evans. 

"You  speak  in  untimely  and  silly  riddles,  sir,"  said 
Graham.     "Advance  and  declare  yourself." 

"Begging  your  pardon,"  continued  the  stranger,  still 
in  a  good-humored  tone,  "I  see  no  prudent  reason  why 
I  should  advance  at  the  invitation  of  two  persons  armed 
and  unknown  to  me." 

"We  are  the  King's  soldiers,"  said  Evans,  rather 
precipitously. 

"Silence,  man,"  iuterruiited Graham — "lam  an  officer 
in  the  King's  service,  sir,  and  my  attendant  is  a  sol- 
dier." 

"O  ho!"  quoth  the  stranger,  "an  officer,  are  you,  but 
no  soldier  ?" 

"What  sir!"  exclaimed  Graham,  raising  his  pistol, 
while  Evans  had  recourse  to  his  musket. 

"Hold!  and  for  shame,  gentlemen!"  cried  the  other, 
seriously  altering  his  tone— "What!  on  a  defenseless 
and  peaceable  poor  man,  who  has  given  no  provocation  ? 
Upon  my  life,  now,  but  this  is  unceremonious  treat- 
ment just  at  the  end  of  one  of  my  own  boreeus.  In  the 
King's  name,  forbear— if,  indeed,  ye  are  tha  King's 
soldiers  as  you  say,  though  I  can  discover  no  outward 
badges  of  it."  For  Graham  rode  in  a  plain  dress,  and 
Evans  had  disguised  under  his  great  coat  all  apjiear- 
auce  of  uniform,  a  foraging  cap  alone  intimating,  to  an 
experienced  eye,  his  militai-y  character. 

"I  pledge  my  honor  to  the  fact,"  said  Graham,  in 
answer  to  the  stranger's  last  observation,  as  he  lowered 
his  hand  and  was  imitated  by  Evans,  "and  you  will  at 
least  respect  the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Tis  my  habit  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  the  strange  man; 
"and  in  proof  of  what  1  say,  I  am  willing  now  to  ad- 
vance to  you,  if  you  also  pledge  your  honor  not  to  be 
fingering  your  triggers  there." 

"I  do,  sir— you  may  come  on  in  perfect  safety.  But 
hold  —1  have  also  my  terms  to  propose— are  you  armed  'i" 

"Me?  God  help  me,  what  have  I  to  do  with  such 
matters  ?" 

"But  how  am  I  to  be  assured  ?" 

"Why,  I'll  tell  you  then,  answered  the  other,  resum- 
ing the  jocular  tone — "You  can  easily  see  by  the  moon- 
light, and  indeed  by  the  daylight,  too,  which  is  just 
breaking  on  us,  that  in  my  two  hands,  at  least  I  have 
neither  gun,  blunderbuss,  jiistol,  nor  cutlass.  See,  I 
hold  out  both  my  arms  in  this  manner." 

"Stop  !"  roared  Evans,  as  he  saw  the  arms  in  motion, 
and  suspecting  a.  finesse,  again  levelhul  his  musket. 

"Recover  arms  I"  cried  (Jraham,  impatiently.  "Fall 
back,  Evan.s,  and  keep  yourself  (luiet." 

"God  bless  you,  sir,  and  do  manage  him  now,"  the 
stranger  said,  as  Evans  obeyed  orders — "1  shall  hold 
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out  my  arms,  I  say,  as  tliey  are  at  present,  and  we'll 
leave  the  rest  to  my  horse.  Come,  Podhereen,  right 
about  face,  and  march." 

The  obedient  animal  moved  accordingly,  and  a  few 
paces  brought  his  master  and  Graham  face  to  face: 
"And  now,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  "I  suppose 
you  are  satisfied,  and  I  may  just  lift  the  rein  from  the 
beast's  neck  as  before." 

To  this  Graham  assented,  rather  becaiise  he  saw  no 
reasonable  ground  for  refusal,  than  because  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Though  Evans,  from  behind,  whis- 
pered: "Search  him  fir,st,  your  honor;  'tis  Doe,  I'll  take 
my  oath  of  it,  in  one  of  his  disguises.  Look  at 
him!" 

Graham  did  look,  and  in  truth,  if  his  moral  certainty 
was  not  so  strong  as  Evans,  he  had  his  misgivings  in 
common  with  the  crafty  old  campaigner.  The  w-hite 
protuberance  on  the  stranger's  head  he  could  now  as- 
certain to  be  some  species  of  wig,  bloated  out  over  the 
ears,  and  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  an  immoderate  com- 
pass, and  lying  close  to  the  brow  and  side  of  the  face 
in  a  rigid,  unbroken  line,  while  it  peaked  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead — much  like,  in  this  respect,  the 
professional  head-disguise  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe.  The  broad-leafed,  round-top])ed  thing  on  the 
Xjinuacle  of  this,  still  seemed  to  be  a  hat:  the  dark  loose 
coat,  with  a  small  cape  reaching  between  the  shoulders, 
hid  all  detail  of  the  figure.  By  his  face  the  stranger 
was  between  forty  and  fifty ;  exactly  Doe's  age.  His 
heavy  ej'ebrows,  broad-backed  nose,  and  expressive 
month,  4^ogether  with  the  self-assured  twinkle  of  eyes 
that  gleamed  on  Graham  like  illuminated  jets,  and  a 
certain  mixed  character  of  severity  and  humor  that  ran 
through  his  whole  visage,  indicated  a  person  of  no  or- 
dinary cast. 

Still  Graham  looked,  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  a  cos- 
tume so  (^a/z-i-,  and,  to  his  experience,  unprecedented: 
till  at  last  the  subject  of  his  scrutiny  again  broke  si- 
lence. 

"I  suppose  I  may  go  my  road  without  any  further 
question  sir?" 

"May  I  ask  which  road  you  travel,  sir  ?"  Graham 
said,  with  obvious  meaning. 

"Tut,  tut,  now,"  said  the  other,  "that's  too  Irish  a 
waj'  of  answering  a  gentleman's  question,  on  the  King's 
high-road.  Danger  has  often  come  of  such  odd  an- 
swers. You  see  I  am  unarmed,  and  I  see  you  have  it  in 
your  power,  that  is,  if  you  liked  it,  to  strij)  me  of  my 
old  wig  and  hat  in  a  minute,  and  no  friend  of  mine  the 
wi.ser.  In  fact,  sir,  you  now  give  me  sufficient  cause  to 
look  after  my  own  personal  safety.  I  have  no  wish  to 
offend  any  gentleman,  but  you  must  excuse  me  for  say- 
ing, I  cannot  be  quite  sure  who  or  what  you  are.  You 
may  be  Captain  John,  as  well  as  any  other  captain,  for 
aught  I  know. " 

This  was  said  with  perfect  gravity;  and  Graham 
hastened,  in  some  simplicity,  to  make  the  most  solemn 
and  earnest  declarations  of  his  loyalty  and  professional 
services  and  character. 

"Well,"  continued  the  stranger,  who  had  now  turned 
the  tables,  and  become  catechist  accordingly,  "all  this 


may  be  very  true,  and  from  your  appearance  and  man- 
ner I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  of  you.  But  \iyoii 
are  not  he,  how  can  I  be  so  sure  of  that  suspicious- 
looking  person  at  your  back  ?" 

Evans,  shocked  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  as  well  as 
displeased,  that  under  any  circumstances  he  could  be 
confounded  with  a  rebel,  iraitor,  and  desperado, 
shouted  out  at  this  observation,  and  was  with  some 
diiBculty  restrained  by  Graham  from  taking  instant 
veugeance  for  the  insult.  When  he  M'as  restored  to 
order,  Graham  .assured  the  stranger,  with  emphasis 
equal  to  what  he  had  used  on  his  own  account,  of 
Evans's  real  character. 

"Then  pass  on,  gentlemen,  and  let  me  go  about  my 
lawful  business,"  continued  the  man,  drawing  up  at 
the  road-side  to  allow  them  to  pass.  Graham  accord- 
ingly put  his  horse  in  motion,  and,  followed  by  Evans, 
both  still  holding  their  arms,  trotted  by.  Graham  and 
the  stranger  touched  hats  to  each  other  as  they  parted, 
but  Evans  only  bent,  on  his  now  detected  foe,  a  fero- 
cious look,  which  was  returned  in  a  burst  of  suppressed 
laughter. 

"He's  either  Doe  or  the  Devil,  please  your  Honor," 
said  Evans,  when  they  had  advanced  a  little  forward. 
"And  now  why  does  he  follow  us?"  he  continued,  as 
with  some  difficulty  turning  round  in  the  saddle  he  saw 
the  stranger  trotting  after  them  at  about  the  distance 
of  thirty  yards. 

"Never  mind  him,  Evans,"  said  Graham;  "if  he 
keeps  that  fair  distance,  we  can't  hinder  a  peacable  man 
from  pursuing  his  journey." 

"But  who  is  that  coming  down  the  hill-side  before 
us?"  asked  Evans,  pointing  off  the  road  to  where  the 
moon  threw  a  shadow  over  the  side  of  a  declivity, 
which  the  day  had  not  yet  sufficient  influence  to  relieve 
or  dissipate. 

Graham,  looking  in  the  direction  to  which  Evans's 
hand  pointed,  saw  a  form  in  rapid  motion  down  the 
Iiill;  and  both,  almost  simultaneously,  pealed  out  their 
usual  "Who's  there? — stand  !"  but  the  fofm  still  con- 
tinued to  descend. 

"Stand,  on  your  life  !"  repeated  Graham;  but  no  no- 
tice  was  taken  of  his  threat.  At  this  moment  the 
horseman  behind  quickened  the  pace  of  his  horse,  and 
approached  much  nearer. 

"  We  are  surrounded,  please  your  Honor  !  "  said  { 
Evans. 

"Fire,  then  !  "  said  Graham  aloud,  and  continued  1 
in  a  lower  tone,  "I  will  turn  round  to  meet  this  other 
man."  1 

"Nonsense!"   cried  the  stranger  from  behind,  whoJ 
seemed  to   have  heard  Graham's  orders  to  Evans — j 
"stop,  man,  stop  !  don't  fire  !— 'tis  a  harmless  creature 
of  my  own  !"  But  his  words  had  little  effect  on  Evang 
the  report  of  whose  piece  was  almost  instantly  hearc 
succeeded  by  a  loud  bellow  from  the  hill,  and  then  thd 
form  continued  to  tumble  down  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore, now  evidently  impelled  by  its  own  gravity,  till  at 
last  it  splashed  through  the  thin  ice  of  a  little  stream 
of  water  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

"There,"  continued  the  stranger,  who  had  by  this 
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time  come  up;  "now  you  have  done  it.     A  brilliant 
afifair  it  is  for  tlie  King's  men  to  boast  of ! " 

"What  do  you  mean,  fellow?"  said  Grraham,  con- 
fronting him;  "stand  off,  or  take  the  consequences." 

"UUa-loo  ! — I'm  not  another  calf  to  be  treated  in  such 
a  manner,"  replied  the  stranger;  "I  tell  you  I'm  no 
mark  for  such  doughty  knights.  But  stop — here's  a 
second  foe  breaking  the  fence  at  the  top  of  the  hill — 
make  ready — i^i-eseut — lire  !" 

"'Twas  a  poor  calf,  of  a  certain, please  your  Honor," 
interrupted  Evans,  who  had  now  returned  from  an  iu- 
vestigation  at  the  spot  where  the  enemy  remained  sta- 
tionary. 

'''' A.  poor  calf!"  retorted  the  horseman.  "'Twas  as 
thriving  a  calf  as  w-as  ever  seen  at  this  side  of  the 
country:  and  of  all  creatures  in  the  world  the  very  one 
I  had  my  eye  on  for  my  next  Christmas  beef.  And  I 
must  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  ye  are  what  ye  pretend  to 
be,  I  take  it  rather  ill  of  the  King  to  train  up  his  sol- 
diers in  hostility  to  any  poor  man's  meat,  I  thought 
he  had  some  other  employment  for  them." 

Evan's  antipathy,  now  increased  by  a  sense  of  shame, 
and  a  growing  apprehension  of  the  stranger's  ridicule, 
turned  off  in  dogged  dudgeon,  while  Graham  said— 
"This  is  all  extremely  ridiculous,  sir,  but,  perhaps, 
mostly  owing  to  your  own  strange  and  unsatisfactory 
conduct.  As  to  the  loss  you  have  sustained,  if  indeed 
the  animal  was  yours,  or,  whether  it  was  or  not,  here  is 
pecuniary  recompense;  and  so,  good  morning  to  you." 

"Stop  a  moment,  sir,"  answered  the  horseman,  "I 
have  no  claim  on  your  money.  'Twas  an  accident,  and 
must  be  arranged  as  such:  you  will  put  it  up,  if  you 
please:"  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  an  inclination  of  his 
head,  and  altogether  the  assumption,  for  the  tirst  time, 
of  an  air,  voice,  and  manner,  that  was  impressive,  if 
not  gentlemanly  and  commanding.  Graham  mechanic- 
ally complied  with  the  felt  infiuenee  of  this  change  of 
character,  and  returned  the  money  to  his  purse.  Tlie 
stranger  continued: 

"With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  your  implied 
terms,  it  must  be  '  good  morning,'  or  '  well  met,'  just  as 
you  insist  on  it." 

"Good  morning,  then,  if  you  i)lease,  sir,"  answered 
Graham,  and  slightly  bowing,  again  set  off' with  Evans. 
Yet,  he  was  scarcely  two  minutes  on  his  way,  when  he 
feltaknidof  regret  at  having  so  cavalierly  rejected 
the  stranger's  half  approach  to  fellowship.  In  the  im- 
proved light  of  the  gradually  exjianding  morning  this 
person's  face  had  become  more  distinct,  and  more  plea- 
santly distinct  during  the  last  words  ho  had  spoken. 
Graham  now  thought  over  the  easy  self-assertion  with 
which  he  had  refused  the  money,  and  recollected  that 
the  language  adopted  in  his  explanation  was  much 
more  that  of  a  gentleman  than  the  idicmiatic  turn  of  his 
previous  discourse,  while  it  al.so  had  less  of  the  brogue 
of  his  country.  In  fact,  Graham  felt  half  sorry,  and 
half  curious.  He  was  getting  deeper  into  the  feeling, 
when  the  object  of  it  again  diverted  from  himself  this 
dawn  of  favorable  impression. 
The  noise  of  his  horse's  feet,  in  rapid  motion,  lirst 
L  awakened  Graham  from  his  reverie;  and,  lookingbehind 


them,  our  travellers  saw  the  stranger  nearer  than  they 
had  reckoned,  holding  out  one  arm,  and  crying,  "Halt ! 
—halt!" 

Evans  concluded  that  they  were  now  in  reality  to  be 
attacked;  and  Graham,  impatient  of  so  incorrigible  an 
intruder,  mended  his  pace  to  avoid  him. 

"Will  your  Honor  please  to  leave  me  behind?"  asked 
Evans,  thumping  his  spurless  heels  against  the  sides 
of  his  hack,  and  applying  the  butt  of  his  musket  for  a 
common  purpose,  as  he  vainly  endeavored  to  keep  up 
with  Graham. 

"Halt,  I  say!— your  purse  !— your  purse!"  cried  the 
horseman,  still  closing  them. 

"I'll  shoot  you  as  dead  as  Abercromby  first— blast  my 
limbs,  if  I  don't!"  roared  Evans,  facing  round. 

"Why,  you  stupid  and  provoking  fellow,"  said  the 
pursuer,  slackening  his  speed,  "won't  you  let  me  give 
your  master  his  own  ?" 

"Fall  back,  Evans,"  said  Graham,  advancing. 
"Your  purse,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  extending 
his  arm;  "it  fell  from  you  on  the  spot  where  we  last 
halted.     Again,  good  morning  to  you." 

"I'm  much  obliged,"  said  Graham,  taking  it.  "And, 
now  that  we  can  all  see  each  other  better,  suppose,  sir, 
if  our  routes  agree,  that  we  push  on  together?" 

"My  way  does  not  hold   for  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  further,   along  this  main  road,"   answered  the 
stranger  carelessly.     "I  must  then  turn  off  to  the  left." 
"Please  your  Honor,  that's  exactly  our  route,"  whis- 
pered Evans. 

"Then  we  are  to  be  together,  sir,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection," resumed  Graham. 

"None  in  the  world,"  was  the  reply;  and,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  Evans,  Graham  fell  into  line  with 
the  stranger,  leaving  the  galled,  and  jaded,  and  fretted 
ordei-ly  to  follow  as  he  might. 

The  day  was  almost  fully  up.  The  thick  vapor  that 
had  slept  out  the  night  on  the  bosom  of  Slievenamon, 
wiiitened  in  the  returning  light,  and  lazily  obeying  the 
summons  of  the  breeze,  began  to  crawl  towards  the 
peak  of  the  mountain,  and  there  once  more  deposit  it- 
self, as  if  to  take  another  nap.  Graham  remarked  on 
the  picturesque  effect:  and  his  companion  remarked, 
"Yes,  it  was  odd  enough  that  old  Slievenamon  should 
put  on  its  nightcap  just  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
throwing  off  that  appendage." 

Graham,  too  proper  and  systematic  in  the  successiou 
of  his  ideas  to  like  this  trojie,  did  not  notice  it,  but 
proceeded,  with  a  little  vanity  of  his  travelled  lore,  to 
allude  to  the  superiority  of  Italian  over  our  island 
scenery.. 

"Superiority  is  a  general  word,"  said  the  stranger, 
"in  the  way  you  use  it.  I  presume  you  do  not  mean 
mere  height,  as  applie<l  to  such  mountain  scenery  as 
surrounds  us;  in  other  resiiects,  the  Italian  landscape, 
principally  owing,  of  course,  to  the  infiuenee  of  atmos- 
l)here,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  English  one  ;  and, 
from  the  scarcity  of  trees  in  Ireland,  much  more  so  than 
the  Irish  one.  But  among  the  mist  and  shadow  of  onr 
island  hills,  as  you  call  them,  particularly  in  Kerry,  I 
have  always  felt  a  fuller  sense  of  the  sublime,  at  least, 
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than  T  ever  did  in  the  presence  of  continental  scenery, 
either  in  Italy  or  in  Spain.  Switzerland  alone,  to  my 
eye,  first  equals  us,  and  then  surpasses  us. " 

This  speech  gave  information  of  rather  more  ac- 
iiuaintance  with  the  distinctions,  in  a  knowledge  of 
which  Graham  took  it  for  granted  he  might  shine,  than 
it  seemed  practicable  to  turn  to  advantage.  He,  there- 
fore, avoided  the  general  subject,  and,  taking  up  only 
a  minor  division  of  it,  protested  he  could  not  understand 
why,  unless  it  was  attributable  to  the  indolence  of  its 
people,  Ireland  should  be  so  "shamefully  deficient  in 
trees. " 

"Indeed!"  his  companion  I'eplied,  in  an  indefinite 
tone;  then,  after  a  pause,  adding,  that  "he  thought  so 
too;"  but  Graham  did  not  notice  the  scrutinizing,  and, 
afterwards,  rather  contemptuous  look;  and,  finally, the 
severe  waggery  of  face,  that  filled  uj)  the  seeming 
hiatus. 

So,  having  to  his  own  mind  hit  on  a  fruitful  theme, 
Graham  diverged  into  all  of  the  ramifications  of  Irish 
indolence.  Obstinacy  was  his  next  word:  Irish  indo- 
lence and  obstinacy.  They  would  neither  do,  nor  learn 
how  to  do  anything,  he  said;  they  would  not  even  sub- 
mit to  be  educated  out  of  the  very  ignorance  and  bad 
spirit  that  produced  all  this  Whiteboyi.sra.  There  was 
a  national  establishment,  he  was  well  assured,  in  Dublin, 
with  ample  means,  that  proposed  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation on  the  most  liberal  plan;  yet  the  vei-y  ministers 
of  the  religion  of  the  country  would  not  suffer  their 
ragged  and  benighted  flock  to  take  advantage  of  so 
desirable  an  opportunity.  The  bigoted  rustic  pastors 
actuallj"  forbade  all  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
theschools  of  this  institution. 

"Yes,"  the  stranger  said,  "the  pari.sh  priests — the 
bigoted  parish  priests.  And  all  because  a  certain 
course  of  reading  was  prescribed  in  these  schools." 

"Precisely,  sir,"  assented  Graham. 

"The  bigotry  of  the  priests  is  intolerable,"  said  the 
stranger,  "and  only  equalled  by  its  imi)lacability.  Xoth- 
iiig  can  bring  them  to  consent  to  the  proposed  terms, 
because,  forsf^oth,  they  plead  a  conscientious  scruple; 
because  they  say  their  approval  would  be  a  breach  of 
their  religious  duty.  As  if  we  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  jirivate  conscience  and  creed  of  such  people." 

"Or  as  if  the  body  of  respectable  gentlemen,  who 
framed  the  regulation,  should  accede,  by  rescinding 
their  law,  to  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  such 
people,"  echoed  Graham. 

"Very  true,  sir.  The  Medes  and  Persians,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  never  I'epealed  a  law,  and  why  should 
the  gentlemen  you  speak  of?"  Besides,  there  is  so 
little  necessity  for  the  concession.  The  liberal  and 
wise  association  can  so  easily  accomplish  its  professed 
object  without  it." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  there  we  differ:  the  object  proposed 
is  the  education  of  the  poor  of  this  country;  and  I  can- 
not exactly  see  how  they  are  to  be  educated,  if — as  is 
on  all  hands  iindenifible — the  parish  priests  have  suffi- 
cient influence  to  keep  them,  now  and  for  ever,  out  of 
the  school -houses." 

"Oh,  sir,  nothing  can  be  easier.     But  first  let  me  see 


that  we  understand  each  other.  Ton  and  I,  suppose 
are  now  riding  to  the  same  point.  Well,  a  pit,  an  inun- 
dation, or  a  fallen  mountain,  occurs  a  little  way  on, 
rendeinng  impassible  the  road  we  had  conceived  to  be 
perfectly  easy,  so  that  we  cannot  gain  our  journey's 
end  by  this  road.  If  you  please,  the  place  we  want  to 
reach  shall  stand  for  the  ediication  of  the  poor  Irish, 
the  object  professed:  w^  may  personify  the  educating 
society,  taking  our  own  road,  and  the  bigoted  priests 
are  represented  by  the  monsti-ous  impediment.  Well, 
sir,  we  reach  that  insurmountable  obstacle  to  our  pro- 
gress. Now,  Avould  it  not  be  most  humiliating  and  in- 
consistent, and  all  that  is  unworthy,  if  we  did  not  in- 
stantly stop,  and  declare  we  would  not  proceed  a  foot 
further,  by  any  other  road,  till  ^our  favorite  one,  that 
never  can  be  cleared,  is  cleared  for  us  ?  So  far  I  under- 
stand you." 

"Then  I  protest  it  is  an  advantage  I  do  not  possess 
over  you,  sir,"  said  Graham. 

"All  will  be  distinct  in  a  moment,"  resumed  his  com- 
panion. "I  say  we  are  both  exactly  of  opinion  that  the 
society  should  not,  with  ample  means  and  professions, 
take  a  single  step  towards  its  end,  unless  by  its  own 
blockaded  way.  That,  in  dignified  consistency,  it  should 
not  vouchsafe  Co  teach  one  chattering  urchin  how  to  read, 
or  write,  or  cast  up  accounts,  unless  it  can,  at  the  same 
time,  teach  him  theology.  In  other  words,  till  it  sees  the 
mountain  shoved  aside,  the  deluge  drained,  or  the  bot- 
tomless pit  filled  up.  In  other  words  again,  till  the 
bigoted  Popish  priests  consent  to  sacrifice  their  con- 
science, whatever  it  may  be;  though,  meantime,  the 
swarming  population  remain  innocent  of  any  essential 
difference  between  B  and  a  bull's  foot,  or  between  A 
and  the  gable-end  of  a  cabin.  We  are  agreed,  I  say, 
sir?" 

"Faith!  whatever  may  be  your  real  drift,  I  must  ad- 
mit you  have  substantially  defined,  though  in  jour  own 
strange  way,  the  very  thing  I  but  just  now  endeavored 
to  distinguish.  And,  I  must  repeat,  from  what  we  have 
both  said,  that  the  main  object  of  the  society  still  seems 
shut  out  from  attainment.  This,  however,  was  wliat 
you  appeared  to  deny,  I  think.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  your  remedy." 

"We  come  to  it  at  once,  sir.  By  no  means  look  out 
for  another  road,  but  try  to  get  rid  of  the  immovable 
barrier. " 

"I  protest,  you  rather  puzzle  me." 

"That's  the  way,  sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  run- 
ning on  in  his  wonted  delight  and  bitterness.  "Xo 
time  can  be  lost,  no  common  sense  and  consistency 
compromised  in  the  hopeful  experiment.  That's  the 
way. " 

"What,  sir  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Convert  the  parish  priests;  there  is  nothing  easier." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  begin  to  fear  that  you  trifle 
with  me,"  said  Graham,  mortified  and  displeased  at 
having  so  long  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  so 
strange  a  person. 

"I  should  be  sorry,  j'oung  gentleman,  to  say  any- 
thing to  offend  you;  I  am  sure  I  have  not  intended  to 
do  so.     But  now  farewell,  Mr.  Graham;   present  my 
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compliments  to  your  friend,  Lieutenant  Howard,  and 
tell  him  he  shall  soon  hear  more  of  me.  Farewell !  my 
road  lies  up  against,  or  rather  round  the  breast  of  this 
hill ;  you  will  tind  your  quarters  two  miles  on.  A  good 
morning,  sir:"  and  without  more  pause  he  turned  oft' 
the  hy-road  they  had  for  some  time  pursued,  into  a 
rugged  and  narrow  path,  strewn  with  stones  and  rock; 
and,  after  a  few  words  of  encouragement  toPodhereen, 
his  athletic  horse,  disappeared  among  the  curves  and 
bends  of  encircling  hills  and  inequalities. 

Graham  stared  in  consternation  when  he  heard 
the  stranger  mention  Howard's  and  his  name.  His 
rai)id  disappearance  along  so  wild  a  path,  together 
with  wliat  Graham  now  regarded  as  the  uncommon 
assurance  of  his  late  manner,  induced,  more  than 
ever,  serious  apprehensions  as  to  his  identity,  in  the 
foundation  of  which  he  was  abundantly  assisted  by 
Evans.  Both  seemed  to  think  it  was  their  policy  to 
push  forward  to  Howard's  quarters  with  all  possible 
speed;  and  even  Graham  allowed  the  suspicion  of  an 
ambuscade  to  shadow  his  mind.  Evans,  accordingly, 
put  his  hack  to  the  utmost  stretch,  now  requiring  but 
little  accommodation  from  his  ofdcer,  to  keep  him  in 
view. 

Tiiej-  gained,  however,  a  near  i^rospect  of  Howard's 
mountain  quarters,  without  any  further  adventure.  An 
untenanted  cabin  served  for  his  bivouac.  It  was  built 
in  a  desolate  little  valley,  fronting  the  road  over  which 
Graluim  traveled,  but  considerably  below  its  level,  hav- 
ing one  knoll  of  mountain  at  one  side,  another  at  the 
other,  with  on  open  background  of  flat  and  apparently 
marsliy  country.  Before  the  door  of  the  cabin,  Graham 
recognized  his  friend,  surrounded  by  the  few  soldiers 
who  formed  his  immediate  body-guard,  and  who,  with 
tlie  exception  of  a  sentinel,  seemed  employed  in  fur- 
bishing their  arms  and  accoutrements.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  the  open  ground  beyond,  the  main  force 
of  his  party  was  also  discernible  in  a  line  round  the 
marsli,  standing  to  their  arms. 

Howard,  almost  at  the  same  time,  saw  his  friend's 
approach;  hastened  to  meet  him;  and  led  him,  laugh- 
ing at  his  own  means  for  hospitality,  into  the  cabin. 
Tliere,  however,  a  good  breakfast  was  prepared,  and  a 
bright  furze-tire  blazed  in  the  ample  chimney. 


CHAPTER  V. 

During  breakfast,  Graham  did  not  fail  to  mention  to 
Howard  his  adventures  on  the  road  ;  and  the  individual 
wlio,  for  a  great  pari  of  the  journev,  had  been  his  al- 
most self-electeil  companion,  became  an  object  of  equal 
interest  to  Howard  as  to  himself.  The  fact  of  his  seem- 
ing to  know  Graham's  person,  and  tiio  puri)ose  of  his 
route,  with  his  parting  allusion  to  Howard,  which  the 
friends  now  construed  into  a  tlireat,  won  on  their  ap- 
preliension.  Notwithstanding  Howard's  strong  assur- 
aii(H>s  that  he  could  not  be  the  man  they  almost  feared 
to  think,  conjecture  was  still  busy,  and  doubt  upper- 
most. 

After  some   time   spent  in   discussing   the   matter, 


Howard  recollected  an  engagement  of  importance 
which  he  wished  to  keep.  It  was  to  meet,  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship  of  the  moun- 
tain district,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  was  also 
a  county  magistrate,  and  with  him  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  of  eminence,  from  whom  they  expected 
an  address  to  the  rude  congregation  on  their  secret 
associations.  This  latter  gentleman  Howard  had 
already  met,  he  said,  at  the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
proprietor  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  had  passed 
the  last  forthight  previous  to  the  change  to  his  present 
quarters.  He  proceeded  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who 
had  gained  much  character  by  his  writings  and  preach- 
ings to  the  common  people.  "Here,"  continued  How- 
ard, "are  some  of  his  pamphlets  to  the  Whiteboys, 
which  you  will  read  and  judge  of  for  yourself.  But  I 
have  to  add  of  my  good  friend.  Father  O'Clery,  that  lie 
is  the  friend  of  Flood,  Grattan,  Curran,  Lord  Avon- 
more  and  other  Irish  stars,  who  have  unanimously 
elected  him  a  member  of  that  festive  body,  quaintly 
denominated  '  The  Monks  of  St.  Patrick.'  Also,  that 
he  has  ofiicially  received  notice  of  the  gratitude  of 
government  for  bis  most  useful,  as  well  as  talented, 
exertions." 

"The  second  fact  I  bave  mentioned  reminds  me," 
pursued  Howard,  "of  the  facetious  social  character  of 
O'Clery.  Indeed,  I  have  scarcely  ever  met  a  person  of 
a  rarer  vein.  Nature  seems  to  have  stamped  him  a  wit 
and  a  satirist ;  but  he  contrives,  with  peculiar  good 
humo'-,  to  exercise  her  gifts  in  a  harmless  way.  Then, 
everything  about  him  is,  to  me,  eccentric.  His  swollen, 
old-fashioned,  white  wig  ;  his  curious,  round  hat  ;  and 
the  robust  horse  he  rides,  which  he  calls,  I  think, 
Podhereen,  or  'Beads.'  " 

"Calls  whatf  cried  Graham. 

"'Tis  a  curious  name,"  answered  Howard,  "like 
everything  else  in  this  curious  country,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  your  astonishment.  Podhereen  is  the  title 
borne  by  this  horse,  which,  as  1  have  translated  it, 
means  'Beads  ;'  hence  the  point  of  so  calling  a  priest's 
horse,  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  of  the  rider 
often  saying  his  rosary  ou  the  animal,  as  he  journeys 
from  place  to  place." 

"If  Podhereen  be  indeed  the  creature's  name,"  re- 
sumed Graham,  "and  if  such  a  hat,  and  wig,  and  man- 
ner, as  you  describe,  belong  to  O'Clery,  then  I  have 
been  an  ass,  and  the  priest  knows  it,  too,  Howard." 

"^Yhat!"  cried  Howard — "ah,  I  have  it!  I  have 
it !— O'Clery  was  this  morning  to  have  ridden  from  a 
friends  house  near  Clonmel,  to  keep  the  api)ointraent  at 
the  chapel,  to  wliich  his  Protestant  fellow-laborer,  with 
whom  he  lives  in  some  amity,  had  also  been  invited. 
As  I  live  by  the  sword,  you  met  him  ou  the  road,  and 
lo  !  your  Captain  Jolin  !" 

"Nothing  is  more  evident,  I  fear,"  rei>lied  Graham, 
rather  taken  aback  by  tiie  discovery. 

"About  two  miles  from  where  we  sit,"  continued 
Howard,  "a  straggling  path  averges  among  the  liilis 
towards  the  friend's  residence,  where  I  have  met  him, 
and  where  he  had  engaged  to  breakfast.  Lo,  again, 
your  mysterious  disappeajauce  1    He  knew  you  were 
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coming  hither,— I  am  to  see  him  at  the  chapel,  and 
again  and  again,  behold  ! " 

"All  too  true,  Howard,"  resumed  Graham,  shaking 
his  head,  and  laughing.  "The  worst  is,  I  was  goose 
enough  to  read  him  a  lecture  on  the  bigotry  of  popish 
priests,  in  which  the  old  Jesuit  seemed  to  join,  till  he 
had  meshed  me  in  a  confusion  of  1  know  not  what  ideas. 
But  from  all  you  say  of  the  man's  satirical  turn,  I  now 
clearly  understand  how  1  have  been  bamboozled." 

"Exquisite  !"  cried  Howard,  "O'Clery  will  live  on 
this  forever  and  a  day  !  But  come,  you  must  see  him  in 
his  true  character.  The  hour  of  appointment  is  at  hand, 
and  we  can  scarcely  be  in  time  at  the  chapel. " 

Tlie  friends  accordingly  proceeded  across  two  or 
three  uncultivated  fields,  to  the  mountain  chapel  of  the 
district.  It  was  visible  from  a  distance;  a  low,  almost 
squalid-looking  building,  contrived,  according  to  uni- 
versal usage,  in  something  of  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with 
small  narrow  windows,  many  of  which  were  broken;  and 
thatched  with  straw,  tliat  in  some  places  was  decayed 
and  blackened  by  the  weather.  Xo  "venerable  jews" 
shaded  this  less  than  humble  conventicle.  In  fact,  not 
a  single  tree  was  in  sight:  no  inclosure  ran  rouiul  it 
even  the  burial-ground  was  exposed  to  all  intruders. 

"Can  this  be  a  Christian  place  of  worship  ?"  said 
Graham,  as  they  approached,  "I  rather  thought  we 
were  going  to  yonder  smart-looking  building,  with  blue 
slates  and  a  steeple,  as  the  brow  of  the  hill." 

"To  say  truth,"  replied  Howard,  "bping  good  and 
loyal  Protestants,  that  should  be  our  destination. 
It  is  a  Protestant  church,  where  the  beneficed 
clergyman  reads  prayers,  as  Swift  often  did,  to  one 
old  lady  who  lives  near,  and,  —  if  the  roads  be 
good,  —  to  two.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  was  also 
occasionally  the  case  with  the  humorist  I  have 
mentioned,  the  clergyman's  clerk  represents,  in 
a  large  and  cold  church,  the  imaginary  congre- 
gation of  the  parish.  Nay,  O'Clery  gravely  asserts 
that,  upon  a  particular  occasion,  even  this  kind 
of  ijarliamentary  representation  ceased.  His  story  is, 
that  the  old  clerk  died  of  a  pleurisy,  caught  during  a 
winter's  attendance  in  the  damp  and  deseited  building, 
and  that  for  three  months,  as  there  was  no  second  Pro- 
testant of  liis  rank  in  the  parish,  his  office  remained 
vacant.  Some  bungling  endeavor  at  a  schismatic  sub- 
stitute was,  however,  made.  A  young  popish  peasant, 
attracted  by  the  salary,  promised  to  attend  ;  but  as  the 
fear  of  a  long  penance,  and,  I  believe,  everlasting 
damnation  to  boot,  forbade  him  to  be  present  at  heretical 
ceremonies,  he  contrived  to  reconcile  his  conscience  to 
his  interests,  in  the  following  manner  :  During  service 
the  fellow  walked  outside  the  church,  spelling  the 
tombstones,  or  whistling  an  Irish  ditty  ;  it  was  con- 
ceded that  when  the  clergyman  came  to  anv  part  that 
required  the  response  of  a  clerk  he  should  ejaculate, 
'  Hem  !' — and  at  this  signal  the  young  man  would  run 
to  the  church  door,  thrust  in  his  head,  and  having 
roared  out—'  Amen  !' — I'etnrn  to  his  private  amuse- 
ments, and  so  get  through  the  service." 

After  a  laugh  at  this  conceit,  Graham  expressed  his 
surprise  that  a  clergyman  should  be  well  paid  for  hav- 


ing nothing  to  do  ;  in  fact,  he  conld  not  even  under- 
stand by  whom,  when  he  had  no  congregation.  Howard 
answered,  by  the  Koman  Catholic  landlords,  farmers 
and  peasantry  of  the  country.  An  explanation  which 
Graham  thought  odd,  seeing  how  evident  it  was  that 
those  same  persons  could  not  aflbrd,  for  the  purposes 
of  their  own  worship,  a  better  edifice  than  the  one  now 
in  view. 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  the  entrance  of 
the  chapel,  and  Graham,  from  what  he  there  saw, 
though  the  matter  still  more  singular.  The  body  of 
the  building  was  stuffed  with  people  ;  while,  outside 
the  door,  hundreds  continued  to  kneel  in  the  oi)en  air 
many  yards  along  the  wet  and  miry  approach  to  the 
chapel. 

From  the  profound  silence  that  reigned  within  and 
without,  interrupted  only  by  the  monotonous  voice  of 
the  i)iiest,  it  was  evident  that  prayers,  or,  technically 
speaking,  mass  had  commenced.  "\\'hether  habit  or 
piety  produced  the  eftect,  the  visitors  could  not  avoid 
noticing  how  deeply  attentive  even  the  outside  congre- 
gation appeared  to  be.  The  old  women  and  old  men  of  the 
crowd  held  in  their  hands  long  black  beads,  or  rosaries, 
to  which  as  they  slid  down  each  bead,  their  lips  moved  in 
seemingly  fervent  prayer.  A  few  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  had  books ;  some  girls  again  had  rosaries,  and  even 
those  who  knelt  unsupplied  with  any  such  clue  to  de- 
votion, kept  up  the  general  appeai-ance  of  an  attentive 
feeling. 

As  Howard  saw  no  means  of  entering  the  chapel 
through  the  crowd  without  disturbing  their  order,  and 
as  he  knew  of  no  other  entrance  but  bj-  this  j)rincipal 
one,  the  strangers  remained  for  some  time  disagreeably 
situated,  particularly  wlieu  they  began  to  attract  Uie 
notice  of  the  people,  and  fear,  if  not  consternation, 
seemed  the  result  of  the  discovery.  After  standing 
still  for  about  five  minutes,  with  their  heads  uncovered, 
through  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  favorable  opinion  of 
those  around,  Graham  pressed  his  friend's  arm,  and 
pointed  to  a  side-face  in  the  rustic  assembly.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it,  although  several  mouths  had 
elapsed  since  the  gentlemen  had  before  beheld  it.  Its 
proprietor  was  the  bowing  knight,  Mr.  Patrick  Flinn. 

"I  caught  him  watching  us,"  whispered  Graham; 
"  but,  when  my  eye  met  his,  he  turned  round  with  an 
affectation  of  unconsciousuess,  and  assumed  the  deep 
abstraction  of  visage,  and  that  rapid  movement  of  the 
lips,  you  now  perceive." 

Immediately  after,  Flinn  again  looked  towards  his 
old  friends.  As  if  acting  on  a  second  thought,  he 
bounced  up  at  once,  and  with  his  old  scrape  and  bow, 
and  peculiar  swagger,  approached,  and  in  an  anxious 
whisper  addressed  them. 

"Musha,  long  life  an'  honor  to  ye,  gintlemeu,  and 
praise  be  to  God  for  the  day  I  see  ye  again.  Won't  ye 
come  round  to  the  ssKsristy  where  Father  O'Clery,  an' 
the  ministher,  good  loook  to  him,  an' Mi-.  Gnice,  your 
ould  friend.  Captain  Howard,  is  waitin'  fur  you." 

After  due  recognition,  Paddy's  offer  was  accepted, 
and  Howard  and  Graham  accompanied  him  round  to 
the  back  of  the  chapel,  where,  by  a  small  private  door, 
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he  introduced  them  to  what  be  had  called  the  sacristy.)  gin,  the  bona  fide  occupant  thought  it  necessary  to  ad- 
Then,  with  repeated  farewells  and  fervent  jirayers  for  dress  his  parishioners,  ■ 

their  worldly  and  immortal  happiness,  be  disappeared.       And  be  did  so,  good  man,  in  a  strain,  and  on  a  sub- 
leaving  Howard  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  intimate  ject,  and  with  a  manner,  little  eloquent.  Advising  them 


knowledge  of  his  arrangements  and  acquaintances  that 
the  man's  speech  seemed  to  imply. 
According  to  the  usage  of  his  superiors,  Flinn  was 


that  Mr.  O'Clery  was  to  follow  in  reference  to  their 
wicked  associations,  he  contented  himself  with  repro- 
bating their  general  incorrectness  in  the  payment  of 


correct  in  the  name  he  bad  given  to  the  small  apart-  bis  Christmas  "dues."  He  protested  that  he  bad  not 
ment  into  which  the  visitors  now  entered ;  as,  even  on  '  received  a  pound  of  their  money  since  Easter:  and  bow 
the  dwindled  aiid  sometimes  wretched  scale  uijon  which  <lid  they  think  he  was  to  live,  and  keep  the  poor  horse, 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  practised  in  Ireland  its  that  morning,  noon,  and  night,  was  on  the  road  in  their 
professors  fondly  continue  some  shadow  of  its  various  service?    There  again,  his  horse:  Mickie  Delanv  had 


primitive  accompaniments,  of  which  the  name,  whether 
as  applying  to  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings,  to  per- 
sons, ceremonies,  or  the  materials  for  ceremonies,  had  a 
diiferent  import  in  the  olden  time.    • 

Tlie  sacristy,  then,  was  at  the  back  of  the  altar:  it 
was  the  place  where  the  priest  put  on  bis  vestments 
previous  to  his  appearing  before  the  multitude  to  cele- 
brate mass.  Here,  too,  was  a  confessional  chair:  the 
sacristy  was  also  occasionally  appropriated  to  the  bet- 


promised  to  send  him  in  a  grain  of  oats;  and  Tom  Hef- 
fernan,  a  bundle  of  bay;  and  Jack  Hoolacbun,  a  whisp 
of  straw;  but  oats,  hay,  or  straw,  he  had  never  seen 
since.  The  very  chapel  above  their  heads,  and  above 
bis  bead,  they  would  not  cover.  He  bad  kept  bis  bed 
for  a  week  with  the  rheumatism,  imbibed  from  the  drop- 
pings of  the  roof,  as  be  said  mass  on  the  last  rainy 
Sunday.  What  did  they  intend  at  all?  Was  it  their 
wish  to  remain  in  their  ignorance,  and  their  sins,  and 


ter  order  of  parishioners,  who  might  choose  to  hear  their  wickedness,  like  a  drove  of  beasts,  without  priest 

mass  free  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.     The  floor  to  give  them  the  Word  of  God,  or  to  christen  for  them, 

was  earthen,  the  walls  whitewashed,  and  perspiring  or  to  marry  for  them,  or  to  confess  them  of  tlieir  abom- 

with  chill  rather  than  heat.     Altogether,  the  jjlace  inatious?    And  then  to  go,  bead  foremost,  out  of  the 

presented  an  aspect  of  little  comfort.  darkness  of  their  life  in  this  world,  into  the  eternal 

At  the  moment  in  which  our  friends  entered,  Mr.  shadow  of  the  next  ? 
O'Clery,  attended  by  the  parish  minister,  issued  from  This  and  much  more  the  afflicted  and  really  worthy 
the  sacristy  by  another  door,  that  led  into  a  round,  man  addressed  to  the  gaping  throng,  who,  whenever  be 
railed  space  before  the  altar,  called  the  sanctuary,  gained  a  climax  of  denunciations,  sent  up  such  a  wail 
Mr.  Grace,  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  O'Clery  bad  of  singular  pathos,  as  to  the  uninitiated  ear  might  pro- 
breakfasted,  and  the  common  friend  of  Howard,  was  miseaspeedyarrangementof  the lastCbristmas  "dues." 
about  to  follow,  when,  recognizing  Howard,  be  turned  Though  we  have  never  heard  that,  eventually,  it  was 


back,  and,  in  profound  silence,  led  him  and  Graham 
after  the  clergyman.  Graham  remarked  that  as  bis 
friend  passed  out,  he  bowed  with  every  fascinating- 
smile  to  a  young  lady  who  stood  veiled  at  the  door,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  much  abstraction  and  piety  of  manner, 
as  graciously  returned  the  salute. 

From  tbe  sanctuary,  wliere  seats  were  provided  for 
them,  tbe  visitors  saw  with  amaze  the  immense  surface 
of  heads  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  undulating  like  a 
sea,  and  thick  and  wedged  as  paving-stones  in  tbe 
streets  of  a  city.  .Some  incidental  pause  bad  occurred 
in  tbe  service,  which  afforded  proper  time  for  the  de- 
livery of  an  exhortation.  Of  this  tbe  human  mass 
seemed  aware;  for  there  now  arose  a  universal  press 
forward,  attended  with  tbe  scraping  and  clattering 
noise  of  hundreds  of  bob-nailed  brogues  against  the 
clay-floor  of  tbe  chapel;  and  simultaneously,  tbe  up- 
roarious coughing,  and  blowing  of  no.ses,  and  hemming, 
and  sneezing,  by  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  Irish 
congregation  ])repares  for  a  decorous  attention  to  tbe 
harangue  of  its  preacher. 

Mr.  O'Clery  was  not  of  the  parish  to  which  on  this 
day  be  devoted  hiselofiiuMice,  having  only  been  invited 
thither,  as  Howard  iniormed  Graham,  in  consequence 
of  his  e8tal)lished  character.  Mass  bad  been  celebrated 
by  tbe  parish  i)riest,  who  now  stood  with  O'Clery  on 
the  altar,  while  the  Protestant  clergyman  remained  on 
the  side  steps.     Before  the  honory  i)reacher  could  be- 


of  much   benefit  either  to  their  own  souls,  or  to  the 
bodies  of  the  complainant  and  his  horse. 

At  last  Mr.  O'Clery  began  bis  exhortation,  in  a  style 
and  manner  very  diflerent  indeed.  In  setting  out,  he 
addi'essed  himself  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  his  bearers, 
ingeniously  and  successfully  endeavoring  to  insinuate 
himself  into  their  aflections  and  confidence.  He  called 
them  bis  dear,  though  unhappy  children,  grafting,  as 
he  went  along,  his  disapprobation  of  their  crimes  ujion 
bis  sympathy  witli  their  misfortunes,  and  winning 
them  to  become  in  a  sort,  the  judges  and  denounc- 
ers of  tlieir  own  excesses.  When  lie  bad  sufficient- 
ly prei)ared  his  opportunity,  the  I'everend  gentleman 
did  not  withhold  tbe  broadest  statement  of  the 
atrocities  that  had  been  committed.  Still  he  kept 
his  kind  tone  and  manner,  dwelling  rather  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger  u])on  the  national  disgrace,  and,  to 
him,  tbe  personal  anguish  of  such  a  statement.  Pres- 
ently be  argued  with  his  audience  upon  the  utter  use- 
lessness  of  their  projects  and  acts;  when  disciplined^ 
forces  were  brought  against  them;  when  they  were  not 
countenanced  by  a  single  individual  of  their  own  re- 
ligion, who  from  station  and  education  might  aftbrd 
them  counsel;  when  tbe  wisest  beads  in  the  country 
were  leagued  against  them;  and  when  tliey  bad  the 
experience  of  tbe  utter  failure  of  all  their  previous  at- 
tempts. After  thus  disheartening  them,  the  preacher 
next  rapidly  recurred  to  the  moral  delinquency  of  their 
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deeds.  ISTow,  for  tlie  first  time,  he  got  in  a  view  of  their 
illegality;  strengthening  himself  by  giving  the  re- 
ligion they  professed  as  the  rule  of  civil  obedience; 
fully  defining  the  duties  that,  according  to  it,  they  owed 
to  their  king  and  country,  and  the  deadly  sin  that  fol- 
lowed a  breach  of  those  duties.  Here,  at  last  throwing 
aside  the  olive  branch  and  arraying  himself  in  all  the 
sterness  and  power  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  au- 
thority, he  called  on  the  thunders  of  the  Church  to 
assist  the  voice  of  the  law,  and  uttered  the  deep  threats 
at  which  the  Irish  peasant  has,  been  in  the  habit  of 
trembling,  though  recent  events  prove  to  us  a  growing 
indifference  towards  them.  An  evident  awe  resulted 
from  this,  and  the  speaker  hastened  to  complete  his 
impression  by  once  more  touching  the  human  feelings. 
As  Irishmen,  as  Christians,  as  fathers,  brothers,  sous, 
and  husbands,  he  invoked  them  to  adopt  the  course 
that  would  save  their  country  from  opprobrium;  that 
would  save  their  little  children,  their  aged  parents, 
their  fond  wives,  from  the  ruin,  and  shame,  and  sorrow, 
that  must  follow  a  perseverance  of  crime: -that  would 
save  themselves  from  shameful  death  here,  and  judg- 
ment hereafter.  In  conclusion,  the  preacher,  in  his 
own  n:nne  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  priests,  invoked 
them  with  tears  u))on  his  cheeks.  Then  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  prayed  a  merciful  God  to  give  strength  to 
his  supx>lications. 

The  final  ett'ect  was  decisive.  For  some  time  an  in- 
tense .silence  had  waited  on  Mr.  O'Cleary's  peroration. 
But,  as  he  rose  to  a  climax,  the  weeping  wail  of  women 
bore  testimony  to  its  influence.  Some  even  shrieked  in 
anticipated  agony,  while  in  the  pause  they  left,  sobs, 
"not  loud  but  deep,"  intimated  the  laborious  working  of 
grief  and  repentence  in  harder  hearts.  Many  a  rough 
cheek,  which  since  childhood  had  been  dry,  now  ran 
tears  respondent  to  those  shed  by  the  reverend  preacher 
And,  when  he  suddenly  knelt,  one  mighty  burst 
attended  his  unexpected  movement;  every  knee  simul- 
taneously sought  the  ground;  and,  for  a  minute  after, 
clasped  hands  and  upturned  eyes  proclaimed  the  con- 
tinuous sentiment  and  conviction.  * 

Indeed,  to  those  who  have  never  been  present  at  such 
a  scene  as  we  describe,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  Irish  character,  this  attempt  to  convey  a  true  pic- 
ture will,  perhaps,  appear  exaggerated.  Howard  and 
Graham,  taken  by  sui-prise,  acknowledged,  howevei',  its 
imraediete  influence;  for  they  found  themselves  kneel- 
ing at  the  close  along  with  every  other  individual  of 
the  congregation.  The  Protestant  clergyman  did  not 
withhold,  even  under  a  dissenting  roof,  the  natural 
testimony  that  was  only  an  admission  of  the  sway 
of  those  broad  Chri.stian  principle.s,  which,  in  common 
with  the  preacher,  he  devoutly  advocated. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  say  a  few  sentences  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  led  up  to  the  altar  by  the  two  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests,  and  began,  his  eyes  still  moist,  and  his 
voice  affected,  to  a  state,  that  it  was  under  their  per- 
mission he  had  ventured  out  of  his  place  to  speak  a 
friendly  word  to  his,  as  well  as  their  common  flock. 
After  the  powerful  appeal  that  had  been  delivered,  he 

•  The  sketch  of  s  usual  scene. 


would  not,  he  said,  hazard  a  single  general  observation. 
All  he  had  to  propose  was  peace  and  good-will,  and,  so 
far  as  in  him  lay,  the  measures  to  attain  both.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  difficult  question  of  tithes;  volunteering 
concessions,  and  suggesting  arrangements,  by  which  he 
hoped,  in  his  own  person  at  least,  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ship he  was  aware  existed;  and  promising  for  himself, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  influence,  not  only  pardon, 
but  protection  to  such  as  would  speedily  give  uj)  tlieii 
wicked  courses  and  conform  to  the  advice  and  prece])ts 
they  had  just  heard. 

His  address  seemed  to  produce,  if  not  so  powerful  an 
effect  as  last,  certainly  one  more  pleasing.  The  Mass 
was  resumed  under  every  appearance  and  hope  of  good 
results. 

When  it  had  concluded,  and  while  the  people  were 
pouring  out  of  the  chapel,  Howard  and  Graham  gained 
the  sacristy,  where  the  first  presented  liis  friend  to  Mr. 
O'Clery,  and  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Grace,  which  lady, 
Graham  recognized  to  be  the  same  to  whom,  Howard 
had  bowed  with  such  empresscment  on  his  way  to 
the  sanctuary.  O  Clery,  even  so  soon  after  an  occa- 
sion and  exertion  that  had  intensely  affected  himself, 
let  fly  at  Graham  a  few  significant  glances  of  his  dee]), 
black  eye,  while  his  lip  curved  in  a  provoking  smile. 
He  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  however,  and  ■ 
courteously  expressed  his  pleasure  in  making  the  ac- 
quaintance. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  by  Mr.  Grace  was  declined  by 
Howard,  on  the  plea  of  attending  to  his  present  duties. 
So,  while  O'Clery  ami  the  Protestant  clergyman,  ac- 
cepting it,  accompanied  Mr.  and  Miss  Grace  to  their 
house,  the  military  gentlemen  sought  their  Irish  cabin 
and  casual  camp-mess,  loud  in  approbation  of  the  elo- 
quence they  had  heard. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"Well,  your  prophecy  hold?,"  said  Graham  to  his 
friend  after  dinner,  as  he  sipped  a  glass  of  genuine 
pottheen  punch ;  "I  begin  to  like  your  .smoky  beverage 
better  than  I  thought  it  possible  to  have  done." 

"Tis  the  only  thing  I  can  offer  you  in  my  wild  quar- 
ters; and  though,  being  both  smoky  and  illicit,  it  goes 
against  your  palate  and  my  conscience,  yet,  necessity 
you  know,  Graham — " 

"Has  little  to  do  with  squeamish  tastes  or  the  parish 
guager.     Pottheen  you  call  it  ?" 

"Pottheen ;  derivative,  pot.  Which  utensil,  with  a 
crooked  tin  tube,  forms,  I  can  learn,  the  whole  distilling 
apparatus.  The  natives,  who  ever  mix  up  with  abber- 
rations  of  this  kind  a  quaint  and  singular  humor,  fur- 
ther term  it 'Mountain  Dew,' in  allusion,  I  believe,  to 
the  situation,  and  to  the  witching  time  of  night,  in 
which  it  is  generally  manufactured. " 

"Well,  Howard,  I  have  now,  for  tlie  first  time,  op- 
portunity to  inquire  after  your  romantic  campaign 
here.     You  are  sure  Doe  is  completely  hemmed  in  ?" 

"I   am  positive  from  the  intelligence  of  my  spies, 
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that,  at  this  moment,  the  formidable  Doe,  with  part  of 
his  graug,  surprised  in  their  retreat  homeward,  as  usual, 
after  a  nightly  depredation  lies,  at  some  concealed  point, 
withiii  a  circle  of  three  or  four  miles  I  have  formed  round 
them.  We  repeatedly  started  and  chased  him  during 
the  course  of  yesterday ;  towards  evening,  however,  he 
eluded  us.  Ever  since  the  men  stand  to  arms,  where, 
at  a  distance,  you  have  seen  them.  They  and  I  are 
certain  that  he  is  within  their  lines,  and  that,  if  he 
does  not  appear,  he  must  starve  within  them." 

"Why  not  close  in,  and  take  him  at  once?" 

"You  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  He  has  retreated  among  the  recesses  of  a 
bog,  tlie  area  of  which  is  some  miles,  and  where  regu- 
lar soldiers,  ignorant  of  the  novel  impediments  and 
ambuscades  of  the  place,  cannot  follow  him.  It  would 
be  madness,  indeed  almost  sure  destruction,  if  they  did. 
You  have  only  the  aspect  of  the  situation,  softened  by 
distance.  In  reality  it  abounds  in  alternate  pools  of 
deep  water  and  marshy  s))ots  of  soil;  while  here  and 
there  huge  clamps,  as  they  are  called,  of  turf,  create 
hidiug-i)laces,  and  are,  of  course,  dangei'ous  impedi- 
ments. No;  the  advantage  is  mine,  and  I  must  not 
hastily  forfeit  it.  He  shall,  as  I  have  said,  creep  out 
to  us,  or  rot  where  he  is.  The  men  are  content  to 
watch  him,  as  on  the  edges  of  the  bog,  all  around,  they 
have,  in  turn,  their  occasional  bivouacs,  and,  like  my- 
self, are  in  no  want  of  rations." 

"Are  you  awaxe  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  ?" 

"I  believe  they  are  rather  numerous;  and,  what  is 
more,  brave  and  desperate. " 

"Thea  all  is  not  yet  certain.  Instead  of  crawling 
out  to  be  hanged,  they  may  break  forth  and  escape,  if 
they  do  not  absolutely  annoy  you." 

"It  is  possible.  Though  from  our,  at  least,  equal 
numbers,  and  commanding  discipline,  not  proba- 
ble." 

"Have  you  often  seen  this  bravo?" 

"Never.  That  pleasure  is  in  reserve  for  me.  But  I 
have  often  heard  from  him." 

"Indeed!  in  what  way?" 

"In  the  shape  of  sundry  written  threats,  directing 
me  to  draw  off  my  men,  and  go  quietly  about  my  busi- 
ness, if  I  valued  life  or  healtii." 

"How  did  these  notices  reach  yon?  By  what 
hand?" 

"1  do  not  know.  Sometimes,  in  the  morning,  I  found 
them  on  my  pillow;  sometimes  nailed  to  tlie  very  door 
of  ray  bivouac;  nay,  1  got  one  of  them  dangling  at  my 
sword-guard." 

"In  good  earnest,  now,  what  is  the  treason  of  these 
silly,  as  well  as  desperate  men  ?" 

"It  by  treason  you  mean  disloyalty  to  the  per.son  of 
our  gracious  king,  1  believe  they  aie  not  guilty  of  that 
specilic  crime." 

"No?". 

"No.  I  have  assured  myself  that  their  views  do  not 
involve  the  most  distant  aim  at  tlie  throne.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  they  indulge  a  kind  of  wayward 
love  and  reverence  for  their  jjresent  good  sovereign. 
As  to  the  Church,  they  take,  in  tlie  way  of  resistance 


to  tithes,  or  rates,  or  dues,  almost  as  much  liberty  with 
their  own  as  with  ours." 

"You  surprise  me.     What  is  their  object,  then?" 

"They  state  it  to  be  the  lowering  of  rack-rents  and 
tithes.  This  Captain  Doe  professes  not  to  allow  any 
person  to  set  or  take  land,  or  pay  tithes,  but  on  his  own 
terms.  Upon  any  that  trangress  his  orders,  he  wreaks 
when  he  can,  summary  and  often  horrible  vengeance." 

"Is  the  grievance  real  or  imaginary?" 

"That  is  a  question,  Graham,  tliat,  if  you  had  my 
duty  to  perform,  you  would  scarcely  wish  to  discuss. 
At  all  events,  I  believe  we  could  not,  as  Englishmen, 
understand  its  naked  merits.  The  great  relative  differ- 
ences between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  pastor  and 
flock,  in  each  country,  must  incapacitate  our  judgments 
till  we  are  better  informed. " 

"Be  it  so  then.  Of  what  rank  and  education  may 
this  Doe  be?" 

"His  excellency  either  does  not  know  how  to  write, 
or  else  takes  a  new  secretary  at  every  turn.  No  two 
of  the  state  papers  he  has  done  me  the  honor  to  address 
to  me  were  written  alike." 

"  Have  you  any  of  these  precious  documents  to 
show?" 

Howard  searched  his  pockets,  and  while  thus  em- 
ployed— "By  the  way,"  his  friend  contiuue<l,  "that  was 
a  pretty  little  Papist  you  smirked  at  to-daj'  in  the 
chapel.      Vou  thought  so,  evidently." 

"I  think  I  have  some  of  these  papers  "  said  Howard, 
most  properly  replying  to  the  first  question,  first — "Yes, 
here  is  one,  predicting  my  annihilation  in  two  short 
days  if  I  do  not  forthwith  return  to  headquarters."  As 
he  spoke,  he  looked  towards  the  fire,  his  face  emulat- 
ing the  color  of  his  jacket. 

"And  not  a  word  about  the  little  devotee?  Well; 
monopolize  as  you  like.  But  let  us  see  this  other 
matter.  Hollo  !"  continued  Graham,  laughing  as  he 
read,  "what  the  deuce  is  all  this?"  and  he  read  aloud: 

"'Captain  John  Doe  presents  his  compliments  to  Lieu- 
tenant Howard,' — oh,  thou  particular  fellow!  (an  inter- 
polation by  Graham)  '  to  Lieut.  Howard,  sending  this 
private  note  to  warn  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  do  well  to  draw  ofl'his  men;  that  Lieut.  Howard 
might  also  find  it  for  the  best  to  give  up — '" 

"Stop,  Graham,"  interru]tted  Howard,  in  evident 
confusion,  "I've  made  a  mistake." 

"'To  give  up,'"  continued  Graham,  still  reading  out, 
"'all  pretensions—'" 

"I  say  'tis  a  mistake — that's  the  wrong  note — give  it 
me;"  and  Howard  rose  and  advanced,  but  the  other 
anticipating  him,  also  started  uj),  and  holding  Howard 
off  with  one  hand,  keiit  the  note  in  the  otiier,  and 
went  on. 

"'To  give  up  all  pretensions  to  the  rich  attorney's 
daughter,' — ha!  ha! — Finaudl — Love  and  War? — eh?" 

"Tiiis  is  unlucky — ill-timed,  1  meant,"  mumbled 
Howard,  his  cheeks  red  as  those  of  a  blushing  girl. 

'"  For,  by  the  moon  and  stars  ho  reigns  under,'"  pur- 
sued Graham,  still  from  the  paper,  "'Captain  John 
swears  iie  can  never  i)ermit  purty  Mary  Grace,' — wliat! 
— the  little  idolater? — '  purty  Mary  Grace  to  be  caniod 
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off  from  a  gossip  of  his  own,  by  an  English  red-coat. 
Signed,  Doe,'  and  countersigned  too! — 'Lieutenant 
Starlight,  Serjeant  Moonshine.'  Why,  Howard,  how 
close  and  prudent  you  would  be! — pi-etty  Mary — no— 
purty  Mary  Grace,  the  rich  attorney's  daughter — ha! 
ha!  ha!" 

"Nay,  Graham,"  said  Howard,  resuming  his  seat,  and 
the  least  in  the  world  sulky,  "since  you  h.ave  at  your 
l)leasure  posisessed  yourself  of  my  secret — though  I 
own  I  was  just  debating  how  1  should  best  escape  your 
cursed  laugh  in  breaking  it  to  j'ou.  But,  since  j'Oii 
have  it,  there  is  no  need  of  that  laugh,  Graham.  I'm 
not  so  ashamed  of  the  matter." 

"What!  Matrimony  in  good  earnest?"  and  Graham 
also  sat  down,  returning  the  note. 

"Eeally,"  answered  Howard;  "a  pretty  girl,  as  Uoe 
himself  has  defined  her — " 

'''' Purty, purty;  no  perversion  of  text." 

"A  handsome  girl,  an  amiable  and  sensible  one,  and 
a  dot  of  five  thousand,  Graham.  Though,  for  that  mat- 
ter, I  would  marry  her  without  a  peony.  Laugh  if  you 
like;  but  you  know  the  proverb." 

"Aye,  they  laugh  that  win.  By  Jove,  hero  of  ours, 
let  me  congratulate  you,  rather.  A  fascinating  little 
puss  she  must  be.  When  did  all  this  happen?  How 
could  it?  You  have  made  quick  work — why,  you  are 
not  yet  a  month  on  the  service!" 

"What  need  of  a  century  ?  I  had  a  pleasant  billet  at 
her  fatlier's  house  for  a  fortnight." 

"Ah  !  necessity  for  remaining  stationary ;  yet  could 
not  appoint  to  meet  his  friend,  as  he  might  be  obliged 
to  change  quarters  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  so  forth," 
said  Graham,  good-humoredly,  alluding  to  the  notes  he 
had  received  from  Howard,  and  of  which  we  have  be- 
fore spoken.  "But  what  will  you  do  with  the  holy 
father? — purchase  his  dispensation?  That  will  cost  a 
world  of  money." 

"Give  him  one,  rather:  that  is,  dispense  with /«///. • 
for  I  cannot  see  how  he  comes  into  the  matter.  You 
know,  Graham,  I  have  ever  said  I  should  not  trouble 
myself  about  my  wife's  religion.  Enough  for  me,  if  she 
has  the  spirit  of  any;  and  such  I  truly  believe  to  be  the 
case  in  the  present  instance. 

"And  of  the  disapprobation  of  his  high  mightiness, 
Captain  John  !" 

"Oh,  let  to-morrow  or  next  day  settle  that." 

"Well — a  bumper  to  your  success  in  the  rival  fields 
of  Mesdames  Venus  and  Bellona.  And  now,  Howard, 
'tis  time  I  were  on  the  road." 

"What !  abandon  us  so  soon?" 

"Why,  yes.  After  all  our  disappointments  in  meet- 
ing, when,  each  time  I  was  jirepared  for  a  long  visit, 
I  could  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  get  leave  of  ab- 
seiice  longer  than  to-night.  I  must  present  myself  in 
Clonmel  to-morrow;  but  the  next  time  shall  be  an  age." 

"Then  you  will  have  to  travel  all  night?" 

"Yes;  but  with  old  Tom  Evans  I  shall  not  mind  it." 

"Take  him.  Though,  indeed,  I  intended  him  for  my 
own  body-guard  on  a  march  I  propose  to  steal  across 
the  country  this  evening." 

"Humph— /ar/y  Mary  Grace?" 


"Perhaps  you  guess  it.  Bnt  no  matter  about  Evans. 
The  certainty  I  have  that  Doe  is  out  of  the  way  enables 
me  to  go  alone,  except,  it  may  be,  with  a  peasant  for 
my  guide,  as  my  path  is  a  cross  one,  almost  unknown 
to  me." 

"How  far?"  asked  Graham. 

"Not  more  than  three  miles — Irish  ones,  though." 

"Oh,  doubtless  you  may  venture  it.     Come." 

"With  you?    But— Graham— " 

"Well?    Well?—" 

"No  need  of  remembering  my  little  affair  at  head- 
quarters, you  know. " 

"Purty  Mary  and  the  rich  attorney." 

"Indeed,  Graham,  I  must  insist — " 

"Ha!  ha! — fear  nothiug; — I'm  prudent."  And  the 
friends,  after  mutual  farewells,  separated  on  their  dif- 
ferent routes  ;  Howard  and  his  guide  towards  Mr. 
Grace's  house;  and  Graham — with  Evans,  grumbling  in 
every  aching  joint  of  his  body,  at  being  again,  and  so 
soon,  called  ui»on  to  shake  for  thirteen  miles,  say  six- 
teen English,  in  an  uneasy  saddle — towards  Clonmel. 

We  are  here  obliged  to  close  a  very  short  chapter,  in 
order  to  afford  proper  scope  for  the  events  now  to  be 
detailed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

After  conducting  his  old  acquaintances  to  the  sac- 
risty, at  the  chapel,  Flinn  returned  to  his  place  among 
tlie  kneeling  crowd.  Watchiug  his  time,  till  the  ser- 
vice allowed,  according  to  established  form,  general 
liberty  to  stand,  he  pushed  on  into  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  and  heard  attentively  the  separate  exhortations 
of  his  parish  priest  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'CIery,  to- 
gether with  the  few  words  spoken  by  the  Protestant 
clergyman. 

When  all  was  over,  Flinn  left  the  chapel  with  the 
rest  of  the  people,  but  dallied  near  the  place  till  he 
thought  he  might  pi'oceed,  without  their  observation, 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  a  x>articular  friend.  With 
his  hands  plunged  into  his  breeches'  pockets,  his  hat 
hanging,  as  usual,  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  while  ] 
he  whistled  a  lively  air,  Flinn  turned  down  a  by-path, 
which  led  from  the  chapel  over  a  considerable  decliv- 
ity, towards  a  wretched  little  thatched  hut  called  the 
"Forge."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  smithy  of  the  district, 
erected  distinct  and  far  from  any  neighboring  dwell- 
ing-hoi:se,  and  exclusively  devoted  by  the  pi'oprietor, 
whose  residence  was  a  cabin  at  some  distance,  to  the 
purposes  of  his  trade.  So  that  on  a  Sunday  he 
made  no  use  of,  and  claimed  no  right  of  possesssion 
over  it.  Furthermore,  ai)prehending  that  little  se- 
duction to  theft  was  held  forth  by  the  massive  an- 
vil or  gigantic  shattered  bellows,  the  only  available 
property  left  during  the  Sabbath  on  the  premises,  he 
had  never  gone  to  the  expense  of  a  door  for  the  hovel, 
and  it  consequently  gave  an  open,  and,  so  far  as  in  it 
lay,  a  hearty  welcome,  one  day  in  each  week,  to  all 
chance  comers.     And,  the  year  round,  the  forge  had — 
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we  are  compelled  to  admit— almost  systematically  upon 
that  day,  its  i)articular  visitors.  Some  of  the  very  low- 
est order  of  Irish  peasants  are  passionately  attached  to 
card-playing,  rather,  it  would  seem,  for  the  sake  of 
amusement  than  in  a  gambling'  view.  And  of  all  con- 
venient places  in  a  neighborhood,  the  snug  corner  of  a 
held,  or  the  depths  of  a  sand-pit  not  excepted,  though 
both  haunts  are  often  resorted  to  for  the  same  i)ur- 
poses,  none  surpass  in  attraction  the  deserted  and 
isolated  forge. 

To  the  adjacent  forge,  then,  our  friend  Paddy  Fliun 
directed  his  steps.  As  he  advanced,  he  met  in  succes- 
sion two  or  three  little  boys,  whom  the  iiarty  engaged 
in  forbidden  pastime  had  sent  out  and  stationed  as 
scouts,  to  give  them  timely  notice  of  the  probable  visi- 
tation of  their  really  good  and  zealous  parish  priest, 
from  whom  they  had  vainly  heard  repeated  prohibitions 
against  such  breaches  of  the  Sabbath,  and  who,  failing 
in  words,  had  often  surpiised  them  with  his  more  con- 
vincing cudgel  or  horsewhip,  while  they  were  engaged 
in  the  fascinations  of  their  game.  The  little  urchins 
rapidly  inquired  of  Fliun,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  the 
destination  of  their  dreaded  pastor;  and  having  ascer- 
tained that,  as  he  had  gone  to  dine  with  Mr.  Grace,  no 
visit  might  this  day  be  apprehended  from  him,  they 
immediately  abandoned  their  disagreeable  posts,  and 
separated  to  seek  some  more  genial  occupation. 

As  Flinn,  pursuing  his  path,  entered  the  forge,  he 
found  Jack  Mullins,  tJie  friend  he  had  appointed  to 
meet,  deeply  absorbed  with  three  others  in  the  climax 
of  a  long-contested  game.  The  anvil  constituted  a 
card-table  for  this  rustic  party,  who  sat  round  it  on 
large  stones  piled  one  over  another.  They  used  cards 
which  might  baftle  the  discriminating  faculties  of  more 
accomplished  gamesters,  as  long  fingering,  and  the  hue 
and  shape  thereby  left  on  each,  confounded,  to  the  un- 
initiated eye,  .all  distinctions  of  number,  color,  and 
suit.  Habit  is  everything,  however.  The  present  pro- 
prietors of  these  mysterious  symbols  appeared  to  re- 
cognize their  lifty-two  subtle  subdivisions  with  as  much 
ease  as,  in  a  more  fashionable  hell,  gamblers  of  a 
higher  order  distinguish  the  ditierence  of  an  unsoiled 
pack.  Rumor  adds,  that  herci  the  means  for  arriv- 
ing at  such  conclusions  were  not  derived  from 
much  i)ositive  evidence  of  the  marks  originally  stamped 
on  the  xjaste-board,  but  rather  from  subsidiary  hiero- 
glyphics that  had  gradually  succeodod  to  the  original 
signs,  and  as  gradually  become  acknowledged,  from 
month  to  montii,  nay,  Irom  year  to  year,  by  the  preserv- 
ing and  watchfid  observers. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  Flinn's  entrance,  if  we  except 
a  slight  raising  of  the  eyes,  and  an  accomi)anying  noise, 
like  a  grunt,  directed  to  iiim  by  Mullins,  and  meant,  we 
l)resume,  for  avowed  recognition.  Tlie  men  pursued 
tlie  critical  turn  of  their  game  witJi  all  the  abstraction 
of  their  caste,  and  with  all  the  attendant  symi)toms  of 
de(ip  study;  that  is  to  say,  bent  brows,  protrusions  and 
compressions  of  tlie  lips,  and  occasional  long  pauses 
and  unmeaning  stares  at  the  wall,  or  out  of  doors. 
Flinn,  too,  after  his  first  unnoticed  salutation,  kept 
silence   for   some   time,  standing   behind  Mullins,  and 


watching  his  play  and  hand.  At  last  the  interregnum 
of  a  deal  allowed  him  a  few  words. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  was  at  mass,  boys." 

"You're  all  the  better  o'  that,  arn't  you?"  said 
Mirllins. 

"To  be  sure  I  am,  you  gallows-bird,  you,"  answered 
Flinn. 

"An'  wouldn't  anything,  not  to  talk  o'  that,  be  bet- 
ter nor  the  prayers  you  get  out  o'  the  devil's  horn-buke 
you  hould  in  your  hand  there  ?" 

"Well,  a-vich,"  said  Mullins,  tranquilly  dealing  the 
cards. 

"What  do  you  call  well  ?"  cried  Flinn.  "I  don't  know 
what's  well  or  ill  myself;  but  I  know  the  day  that's  in 
it  is  the  day  o'  days.  For,  sayin'  nothin  o'  the  strange 
priest's  sarmen,  little  did  any  of  us  think  we'd  live  to 
see  a  Sassenach  minister  prachin'  to  us  otf  o'  the  same 
altar  wid  our  own  soggarth,  an'  two  red-coats  kneelin' 
down  by  his  side  to  pray  the  blessin'  o"  God  on  us,  poor 
divils  that  we  are,  along  wid  Father  O'Clery,  good 
loock  to  every  inch  of  him. " 

"They'd  do  anything  to  sell  us,  betwixt  'em,"  said 
Mullins.  "An'  what  rhaumaush,  did  you  hear  from 
Father  O'Clery?" 

"It  was  no  rhaumush,*  you  hell-hound,"  answered 
Flinn,  "but  plenty  o'  good  sense  an'  love  for  us,  an'  the 
right  thing  afther  all,  an'  I'll  stand  by  it." 

"You'll  stand  by  the  gallows,"  said  Mullins,  in  a 
jeering  tone  and  manner. 

"To  see  you  swinging  on  it,"  retorted  Flinn;  "when 
you'll  be  afther  walkin'  in  search  of  it,  an'  your  own 
cofSn  followin'  you,  two  or  thi'ee  miles,  of  a  market- 
day.  \  often  tould  you  not  to  fear  the  wather.  Jack. 
Bud  the  short  an'  the  long  is  this.  Father  O'Clery 
said  nothin'  but  God's  truth  this  bfessed  day.  Tliere 
wasn't  a  di\v  eye  in  the  place.  An'  if  you  can  do  any 
good.  Jack,  by  spakin'  to  any  friend  o'  yours,  or  the 
likes  o'  that,  it'siuithing  but  what 'd  become  you  well. 
And  so  I'll  tell  the  farmer's  son,  himself,  when  I  see 
him  next." 

"Let  us  play  our  play,  a-hagar,"  said  Mullins,  "an' 
don't  be  botherin'  plain  people  wid  what  they  kiu)w 
little  about.  Come.  Now  all  the  loock  is  his  that  has 
the  five  fingers,  "f 

"Aye,  you'll  play  your  own  play.  Jack.  An'  maybe 
you'll  have  the  loock  o'  the  five  fingers  too.  The 
skibbeeah's,;];  1  mane,  while  he's  takiu'  your  measure 
for  the  hemp  cravat,"  observed  Flinn,  as  the  gamblers 
now  resunu'd  their  ])ursidt — "Bud  stop,  for  1  think 
you'd  betther,"  he  continued,  in  an  undertone,  "an' 
just  turn  round  fill  you  see  who's  lookin'  at  you." 
With  these  words  Flinn  escaped  from  the  forge,  hastily 
l)ointing  to  an  orifice,  meant  for  tlie  double  uses  of 
window  and  chimney,  which  was  situated  in  the  wall 
of  the  hovel  behind  iSluilin's  back. 

Tlie  men  witii  wIkuu  Mullins  was  playing  first  took 
advantage  of  Flinn's  hint,  an<1,  fixing  their  terrified 
eyes  on  this  opening,  saw  it  almost  entirely  filled  by 
tlie  round,  red  face,  and  fat  shoulders  of  tiioir  i)arish 
priest,  who,  notwithstanding  other  engagements,  could 
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not  conscientiously  overlook,  on  this  particnlar  Sun- 
day, the  chances  of  tlie  notorious  forge,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly paid  it  a  speculative  visit. 

"Ho-ho!  ye  Sabbath-breakers!"  roared  the  -worthy 
man,  ])recipitatiug  himself  into  the  forge,  and,  whip  in 
hand,  falling  with  might  and  main  on  the  backs  of  his 
profane  parishioners — "Have  I  found  you  again! — 
have  I  found  you  again!  At  the  old  work! — at  the  old 
work!"  Each  iterated  sentence  was  acccompaniment 
to  a  repeated  lash,  and  Mullins's  three  gaming 
friends  (piickly,  and  with  ostentatiously  loud  screams, 
escaped  through  the  open  door-way,  while  the  priest 
turned  round  upon  a  whole  neSt  of  old  and  young, 
who,  we  forgot  to  say,  sat  on  the  hobs  of  the  forge  fire, 
or  on  the  ground,  anxions  spectators  of  the  ambitioned 
game.  Among  these  the  zealous  pastor  also  made 
impartial  use  of  his  horsewhip.  It  was  ludicrous  to  hear 
the  cries  and  shouts  of  tall,  rawboned  fellows,  of  from 
six  to  seven  feet  high,  as  they  quailed  or  jumped  beneath 
the  hand  of.  a  little  round  man,  whose  entire  physical 
strength  Avas  not  equal  to  that  contained  in  one  of  their 
fingers,  or  who,  at  least,  by  the  merest  show  of  resis- 
tance, miglit  have  escaped  his  flagellation.  But  as  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  all  tremble  at  the  lion's  roar,  so  do 
the  greater  portion  of  Irish  peasants  shrink  at  the ' 
voice  of  the  priests.  We  have  seen  a  mob  of  some  hun- 
dreds, even  in  the  excitement  of  mutual  passion  and 
conflict,  fly,  forgetful  of  everything  but  the  mortal 
terror  of  his  presence,  as  the  waters  divide  and  splash 
when  a  heavy  stone  is  dropped  into  thein.  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  flock  of  idlers  in  the  forge  bore 
testimony  to  a  similar  influeuce.  In  fact,  the  place  was, 
in  a  few  minutes,  cleared  of  all  except  the  clergyman 
and  Mullins.  For  Mtillins  would  not  run  as  the  others 
did,  but  now  stood' doggedly,  and,  as  well  as  he  could, 
indifferently,  his  side  turned  to  the  parish  priest,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  landscape  abroad. 

"And  do;w/  face  me,  you  unfortunate  sinner?"  said 
the  priest,  screaming  at  Mullins  when  he  discovered 
him.  "But  I'll  convert  yon— you  as  well  as  the  rest — 
if  there's  virtue  in  whalebone  and  whipcord,  I'll  con- 
vert you  one  after  the  other ;"  and  he  wound  a  good  lash 
at  Mullins. 

"Xonseuse,  soggarth,  nonsense!"  ejaculated  the  suf- 
fering party,  when  he  had  felt  the  smart  of  the  whip. 
"Don't  be  doin'  that  agin,  I  advise  you." 

"I  see  you  now,  an'  I  know  you  now,"  said  the 
reverend  operator,  somewhat  daunted  by  the  bad  ex- 
pression of  the  man's  face.  "You  are  one  of  those  that 
have  brought  sin  and  trouble  into  my  poor  parish — you 
and  your  crony  the  jig-dancer" — Mr.  Flinn,  we  pre- 
sume, was  meant.  "But  I  disown  ye — I  renounce  ye. 
Ye  are  two  diseased  sheep  among  my  innocent  flock, 
and  two  strangers  that  'tis  hard  to  speak  about." 

"Then  don't  speak  about  us  at  all,  please  your  rever- 
ence," said  Mullins.  "An'  if  we're  strangers,  let  us 
alone." 

"Go, man,  go,"  resumed  the  clergyman— "I  know  you 
not,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is  this.  Come  in  next  Satur- 
day, to  your  Easter  duty,  and  show  your  bad  face  at 
mass  next  Sunday,  and  behave  yourself  like  a  Christian 


creature  in  my  parish.  Or,  if  you  don't,  leave  my 
parish.  I  won't  give  you  my  curse  upon  it — that's  an 
awful  thing  to  do — but  I'll  mark  you,  you  Sabbath- 
breaker — I'll  mark  you!"  And  the  virtuous,  though, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapel,  scarcely  accomplished 
paster,  hastily  left  the  hovel,  Mullins  Uttering  an 
"Avoch!"  as  they  ])arted. 

He  stood  a  few  minutes  after  the  clergyman's  exit, 
apparently  in  deep  thought;  then  suddenly  turned  to 
leave  the  hovel,  when  he  was  met  at  the  threshold  by 
Flinn. 

"Come  wid  me  up  by  the  side  of  this  brook,"  said 
Flinn,  rapidly  walking  in  the  direction  he  had  pointed 
out.  "Let  us  get  among  the  hills  before  we  spake  any- 
thing more  about  it." 

They  accordingly  continued  their  way  until  they  had 
reached  the  solitude  of  a  wild  little  valley,  and  here 
Flinn  again  paused  and  addressed  his  companion. 
"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  wid  Purcell  ?"  he  suddenly 
asked,  staring  Mullins  full  in  the  face. 

"Bad  end  to  him,  how  do  I  know?"  said  Mullins, 
"only  he  asked  me  yesterday  evenin'  afther  my  work 
was  done,  to  meet  him  here,  an'  I  said  yes,  because  it 
was  as  good  as  to  say  no." 

"You  wouldn't,  you  curse-o'-God  limb,"  resumed  the 
other,  "you  wouldn't  be  afther  sellin'  the  pass*  on 
whatever  poor  fellows  you  know  any  thing  about — 
would  you  ?" 

"Ho  !  ho  !  who  are  yoxt  spakin'  to?"  replied  Mullins. 

"I  don't  well  know,  maybe,"  said  Flinn.  "Bud  I 
know,  an'  I  think  you  know  too,  there  would  be  neither 
honor  nor  glory,  gain  nor  savin'  in  tellin'  your  thoughts 
to  such  a  hound  as  Pnrcell,  for  all  his  magistrates' 
warrants  an'  the  like.  Though  I  say  agin.  Jack,  the 
SI  range  priest  tould  us  enough  to-day  to  make  lis  do 
our  best  in  the  fair  cause." 

"Hould  your  tongue,"  said  Mullins,  "I  know  noth- 
ing at  all  of  it.  Don't  be  botherin'  me  for  ever.  What 
can  you  do  bud  spake,  spake,  spake  ?  If  you  could  do 
anything  else  the  evenin'  o'  the  Patthern,  I  wouldn't 
had  the  trouble  o'  raeetiu'  this  black  Protestan'  this 
blessed  and  holy  night;  an'  others  'ud  be  saved  trouble 
too." 

"'Twas  none  o'  my  fault.  Jack.  I  done  my  best,  if 
ever  I  done  it;  while  you  had  only  to  look  on  wid  your 
sailor's  noose  in  your  pocket;  that,  I  say  over  an'  over, 
you'll  be  outmated  at  last.  Bud  how  does  Pnrcell 
trate  yott?" 

"Well  enough,  considerin'  the  likes  of  him;  an'  the 
likes  o'  me,  too,  that  only  works  when  the  fit  is  on 
me.  He's  always  soft  wid  me— maybe  too  soft,  for 
all  we  know.  Bud  make  oft"  wid  yourself— I  see  him 
just  turnin'  into  the  glin— bad  loock  to  him  !  an'  how 
'ticlar  he  is,  au'  the  evenin'  only  fallin'.  Here,  you 
scapegrace,  get  behind  this  big  stone,  an'  lie  quiet  if 
you  can,  an'  say  your  prayers  if  you  remember  any  o' 
them.     Ill  soon  send  him  off." 

•  "  Selling  the  pass,"  a  generally  diffused  proverb  throngh  Ireland,  is  perhaps 
derived  from  the  traditionary  civcnmstance  of  an  officer  of  Jame's  army,  at  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  in  lli90,  having  disclosed  to  Ginkle,  William  s  general,  a  favora- 
ble part  of  the  Shannon,  by  means  of  whieb,  it  is  said,  Ginkle  put  an  end  by  tre«ty 
to  the  long-contested  siege  of  the  city. 
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Flinn  obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  companion,  com- 
pletely hiding  himself  behind  a  tall  rock  that  sloped 
from  the  path  against  some  adjoining  masses  of  stone 
that  skirted  the  valley,  and  which  was  also  partially 
surrounded  by  brushwood,  as  if  to  add  to  its  present 
usefulness.  When  he  had  squatted  in  his  ambush, 
Mullins  walked  away  from  the  spot,  and  then  up  and 
down  at  a  little  distance,  while  he  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  Mr.  Purcell,  the  gentleman  in  whose  employ- 
ment, as  a  garden  laborer,  he  now  was,  and  the  same 
who  had  given  rise  to  the  fray  at  the  j)atteru  .some 
seven  months  before. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  punctual,  Mullins,"  said  Mr. 
Purcell,  as  he  came  up.     "But  are  we  alone  ?" 

"Diii't  you  see  we  are?"  answered  Mullins. 

"I  thought  I  saw  another  by  your  side,  when  I  first 
entered  the  valley." 

"You  thought  wrong,  then,  Mr.  Purcell,  unless  it 
was  who  you  know,  keepln'  me  company,  for  your  sake, 
till  you  came  yourself." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Purcell,  half  guessing 
from  the  nature  of  the  man,  as  well  as  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  cotidence  he  had  given  him,  the  probable 
allusion. 

"Hauld  your  ear  an'  I'll  tell  you.  The  old  bpuchal, 
Mr.  Purcell,"  answered  Mullins,  very  calmly;  "an' 
I'd  make  little  wonder  if  you  thoi'ight  right,  after  all." 

"Tut,  tut,  Mullins,"  said  Mr.  Purcell,  laughing,  yet, 
perhaps,  somewhat  disagi'eeably  affected.  "ISTo  more 
of  that  folly.  Indeed,  'tis  worse  than  folly  in  such  a 
place. " 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  it  would  seem  that 
Purcell  wished  Mullins  to  say  something;  but  whether 
or  not  such  was  his  intention,  he  was  himself  compelled 
to  continue. 

"I  have  truste<l  you  very  freely  on  this  matter,  Mul- 
lins, because  I  think  I  may  have  faith  in  you.  Be- 
sides, the  more  you  know  of  it,  the  better  you  can 
serve  me. " 

"Maybe  so,  Mr.  Purcell." 

"Mullins,  I  have  loved  Mary  Grace  for  years;  I  have 
tried  to  win  her  for  years." 

"I  know  that.     You  told  me  the  like  afore." 

"At  first,  as  I  said,  she  slighted  me,  on  account  of  that 
unfortunate  young  lad,  Kavanagh.  But  when  he  was  put 
out  of  the  way,  that  is  when  his  own  doings  put  him 
out  of  the  way,  theu  I  found  favor  with  her." 

"Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Purcell  V 

"No  doubt  of  it;  I  had  no  fear  of  success  till  this 
English  interloi)er  came  between  us.  Do  you  think  I 
would  propose  to  for(;e  a  woman  who  had  not  given  me 
the  first  encouragement?  Not  I,  Mullins;  you  know  I 
would  not.  r.nt  yon  see,  ns  I  said  over  and  over,  all  is 
owing  to  this  English  subaltern." 

".\ye;  the  red-coat  Sassenagli.     Well,  a-roon  ?" 

"IJon't  you  tliiuk  it  a  shame  and  a])ifcy,  now  Mullins, 
that  tlie  girl  an<l  the  money  should  leave  the  country 
with  a  red  rag  like  him,  when  I  otter  to  keej)  her  as  she 
ought  to  be  kept,  and  make  her  an  Irish  lady  on  my 
own  estate  ?" 

"Thonomon-duoul,  yes!     The  grounds  you  took  over 


poor  Kavanagh's  head  are  as  good  as  an  estate  to  you." 

"Come,  come,  Mullins,  nothing  of  that." 

"An'  the  blood-money  you  got  for  huntin'  him  to  the 
black  north  made  a.  gintilman  o'  you." 

"What  has  this  to  do  with  the  business,  Mullins?" 

"An'  sure,  you're  a. justice  o'  the  peace,  too." 

"Do  you  mean  to  insult  me?" 

"Avoch,  no;  only  you  see  how  it  is." 

"  Well,  then,  to  business.  You  will  assist  me  ?"  con- 
tinued Purcell,  thrusting  a  bank-note  of  some  value  into 
Mullins's  hand. 

"Try  me,  a-vich,"  answered  Mullins,  crumpling  the 
note  hard,  after  he  had  looked  close  at  it,  and  then  but- 
toning it  up  in  his  pocket. 

"I  believe  you're  a  steady  fellow,  Jack;  and  the  rest 
of  the  lads  are  ready." 

"Are  they  ?    Who's  to  head  'em  ?" 

"Why,  myself,  Mullins!" 

"Yourself! — ho!  ho!" 

"Why  do  you  laugh?  Y'es,  disguised  as  Doe,  and 
under  his  name,  I  will  this  niglit  carry  her  ott'." 

"Will  you  ?  Curp-on-dnoul!  That's  a  bright  thought." 

"But  Mullins,  one  uncomfortable  thing  has  happened. 
You  know,  we  thought  Howard  was  to  stay  away  from 
the  house  for  some  time,  and  that  all  would,  therefore, 
be  snug." 

"Well ;  an'  isn't  he  to  stay  away  ?" 

"No;  I  have  just  discovered  that  he  is  to  set  oiit  for 
Mr.  Grace's  in  an  hour." 

"Well?" 

"If  he  comes  we  are  bedevilled  and  ruined." 

"Well?" 

"Isn't  there  any  way  to  prevent  him  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  faith,  Mr.  Purcell." 

"Suppose "  and  Purcell  paused  a  moment,  theii 

resumed  quickly,  "Couldn't  jc^w  prevent  him  ?" 

"How  is  that  ?"  demurred  Mullins. 

"He  is  a  worm  in  my  path,  Mullins;  you  know  he  is. 
He  has  crossed  me  at  the  very  moment  of  hope. " 

"Aye;  so  he  has.     Well?" 

"I  ask  you,  now — leaving  yourself  to  guess  it — how 
many  journeys  more  ought  he  to  take?  I  thinlv-,  hut 
one,"  and  Purcell  slid  another  note  in  Mullins's  liand. 

"An' that  one — is" — said  Mullins,  slowly,  as  he  put 
uj)  the  second  bribe. 

"From  tliis  world  to  the  next !"  interrupted  Purcell, 
in  a  whisper,  yet  of  so  sharp  and  audible  a  kin<l,  that 
the  banks  and  rocks  around  indistinctly  repeated  it. 

"Whist,  man  !"  replied  Mullins,  seizing  Purcell  by 
the  arm,  while  his  tongue,  though  deep  and  hollow, 
was  less  revealing  then  Pnrcell's  whisper — "How  do 
you  know  what  ear  the  stones  may  bo  tellin'  it  to." 

Even  in  the  imperfect  light  L'urcell  stood  visibly  pale 
and  trembling,  and  this  hint  increased  his  nervousness 
almo.st  to  a  paro.xysm. 

"Have  yon  <leceived  me,  you  scoundrel  ?"  he  asked, 
drawing  a  pistol,  and  stepping  back. 

"Me? — for  what  or  for  why? — put  up  your  barker, 
Mr.  Purcell,  or  give  it  to  myself  for  Howard.  Sure  1 
meant  notliin'  at  all.  I  was  just  as  frightened  as  your- 
self,  about   it;  only   1  don't    look  so  white,  an'  shake, 
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afther  a  moment.  Yourself  knows  walls  have  ears,  an' 
walls  are  made  o'  stones  like  the  stones  near  us."  Dur- 
ing'this  harangue,  Mullins  had  contrived,  without  giv- 
ing any  susiiicious  appearance,  to  stand  directly  be- 
tween Pnrcell  and  the  rock  under  which  Flinn  lay  con- 
cealed. 

"I  must  continue  to  trust  you  now,  however,"  re- 
sumed Purcell,  after  a  pause,  and  as  he  returned  the 
pi.stol  to  his  pocket. 

"Well?"  said  Mullins,  coming  back  from  his  digres- 
sion, and  assuming  an  earnest  air. 

"I  have  bribed  another  friend  to  guide  him  to  Grace's 
house,"  continued  Pnrcell.  "Howard  thinks  the  man 
is  loyal  to  himself,  because  Mr.  Grace  pointed  him  out 
as  a  proper  person  for  such  services.  But  he's  mis- 
taken, maybe." 

"Tljen,  what  use  o'  the  likes  o'  me  ?"  asked  Mullins. 
"Much,  Mullins,  much.     My  other  friend  might  miss 
the  thing  ;  may  be  overpowered  ;  for  Iloward  is  bold 
and  active.     You  can  follow  them." 

"So  I  can  ;  au'  I  see  it  now,  Mr.  Purcell." 
"Mullins — there  is  a  i>ass  a  little  way  on,  between  the 
wood  and  the  river  ;  they  will  get  into  that.  'Tis 
crossed  by  the  mountain  stream,  that  stream  is  deep 
and  headlong,  and,  at  last,  it  meets  the  river."  A 
pause  succeeded. 

"Aye,"  Mullins  at  length  resumed— "when  once  in 
we  needn't  fear  he'll  rise  agin." 

"Eight ;  or  you  know  well  how  to  prevent  it,  if  you 
like.  Jack.  Weren't  yon  taught  how  to  make  a  basket 
to  put  a  stone  in,  when  you  were  a  man-  o'  -war's 
man?" 

"I  could  thry,  I  think  ;  never  fear,  Mr.  Purcell." 
"You  know  how  little  -cve  can  be  suspected.  It  is  just 
the  time  and  place  for  an  English  officer  to  be  looked 
for  by  such  a  man  as  Doe,  or  some  of  his  people.  Then, 
I'm  a  loyal  person,  and  a  magistrate,  and  you're  in  my 
employment,  Mullins." 

"Aye,  faith  ;  sure  I  understand  it  entirely,  Mr. 
Purcell." 

"Come,  now.  But  stay — we  must  not  walk  together 
towards  my  house." 

"No  ;  an'  you'd  betther  go  home  to  the  colleen  that's 
expectin'  you,  Jlr.  Purcell.  What  'ill  you  do  wid  poor 
Cauth,  I  wonder?" 

"Oh,  d u  her.  Jack,  let  her  go  her  ways,"  an- 
swered Purcell,  his  brow  and  eye  darkened  by  this  sud- 
den question  :  "I'm  long  tired  of  her." 

"An'  so  let  her,  sure  enough,"  said  Mullins;  "'tis 
good  enough  for  any  of  her  sort.  An'  yet,  Mr.  Purcell, 
she  was  a  clane,  likely  girl  when  you  saw  her  first;  an' 
now  her  best  days  are  over.  Faith  she  has  few  'ud 
give  her  a  welcome,  I'm  thinking.  Still,  if  we  get 
Mary  Grace  for  you,  Cauthleeu  must  take  the  dour, 
anyhow." 

"Good-by,  Mullins,"  said  Purcell,  evading  further 
explanation  on  this  last  point.  He  walked  a  few  steps 
away,  then  returned,  and  again  spoke. 

"When  it  is  done,  and  well  done,  come  to  my  house 
by  the  back  way.  You'll  find  me  in  the  parlor;  and 
then  we  can  prepare  for  the  other  business." 


"I  will,"  responded  Mullins.  Purcell  stood  a  moment 
silent,  and  again  turned  oti',  with  a  "good-by." 

"Good-by,  then,"  echoed  his  comiianion. 

"Stay  an  instant  here,  'till  I'm  out  of  sight,"  Purcell 
continued.  "  You  remember  everything,  and  mark  me  ?" 

"1  do,"  said  Mullins,  and  Purcell  rapidly  walked 
away. 

"Or,"  muttered  the  other,  when  he  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, "if  I  didn't,  the  Devil  has  marked  you,  an'  that's 
enough  for  us  both.  Flinu  !'' — and  Mr.  Flinn  accord- 
ingly appeared. 

"The  false  thief  !"  pursued  Mullins — "the  bloody  in- 
former— wid  his  acres  around  him  that  he  schamed  an' 
swore  out  o'  the  hands  of  honest  people  !  An'  he  thinks 
he  can  buy  me  up  ?  An'  he  thinks  to  do  what  he  likes 
without  our  lave  ?    Where's  the  farmer's  son,  Paddy?" 

"At  band,  I'm  thinkiu',"  said  Flinn.  "Bud  whatbolg 
is  Oft  you*  now,  black  Jack?  I  didn't  see  you  in  a  right 
kind  of  a  passion  afore,  since  the  day  the  ministher  of- 
fered to  lave  the  oats  on  your  field  if  you  went  to 
church  next  Sunday.  What  was  Purcell  sayin' to  you 
at  all,  at  all  ?" 

"Go  tell  the  farmer's  son,"  Mullins  condescended  to 
explain,  "that  Purcell,  the  Eapparee,  is  goin'  to  take 
oif  purty  Mary  Grace." 

"Musha,  Jack,  was  that  all  the  Omadhaun  wanted 
wid  you? — an'  did  he  cross  your  fist?" 

"Did  hegi'me  a  bribe  is  it?  Avoch,  bad  loock  to 
the  lafiua  he  oflered  me;  an'  if  he  did,  d'yoii  think  I'd 
touch  it,  Paddy,  frum  the  likes  of  him  ?" 

"Maybe  not.  Jack,  a-roon;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
was  cousiderin'  while  you  both  left  me  to  get  could  un- 
der the  stone,  there.  Faith,  I  was  thiukin'  that  there 
was  no  raison  in  the  wide  world  why  we  couldd't  man- 
age Purcell  where  he  stood,  an'  so  get  over,  quietly 
and  hau'somely,  the  little  obligation  we  are  owin'  him 
this  long  time,  for  another  man's  sake." 

"Maybe  I  was  thinkin'  o'  the  like  myself,"  said  Mul- 
lins; "it  was  so  new  a  thing  to  see  him  from  home  with- 
out his  red-coats  about  him.  But  all  for  the  best,  Pad- 
dy. It's  along  lane  has  no  turnin'.  Let  us  go  tell  the 
farmer's  son  what  he  wants  to  do  in  the  regard  o'  Mary 
Grace." 

"The  farmer's  son  knows  it  already.  But  for  the 
night  that  s  in  it,  he  can't  help  it,  poor  fellow." 

"Curp-on-duonl !  an'  why  so,  man  ?" 

"I  thought  you  could  tell  the  raison,  of  your  own  ac- 
cord, Jack.  All  his  tenants  on  the  spot  are  doin' some- 
thin',  an"  the  rest  too  far  oli'  to  be  here  in  time." 

"That's  thrue  enough — bud  no  matter— he's  at 
home  ?" 

"Where  else  'ud  he  be?" 

"We  must  spake  to  him,  thin,  about  another  small 
matter  that  Purcell  has  on  hands.  D'you  know,  Paddy, 
a-vich,  he  wants  to  have  the  Red-Coat  to  himself?" 

"Musha,  how,  Jack?"  asked  Flinn. 

"He  wants  just  to  stretch  him  in  the  glin,  below 
there.     An'  I'm  to  help  him  you  know." 

"Och,  sure  I  know,"  said  Flinn,  laughing. 

"Ho!  ho!"  echoed  Mullins;  "for  the  matter  o' that, 

•  What  is  the  matter. 
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I'd  have  little  objections  to  make  a  liole  in  a  red  jacket, 
any  day;  but  we  must  hear  what  the  farmer's  son  says 
about  it.  Come,  there's  no  time  to  be  lost.  Howard  is 
on  the  road  by  this  time."  And  the  two  friends  went  on 
their  errand. 

Meantime,  Purcell  approached,  by  another  path,  his 
own  house,  deeply  and  sternly  revolving  a  purpose  that 
for  some  mouths  had  occupied  his  raiud,  and  that  now, 
bent  as  he  was  on  making  Miss  Grace  his  wife,  and  so 
near  the  time  of  his  attempt,  too,  engaged  every  bad 
energy  of  his  soul.  Tlie  poor  creature  to  whom  Mullins 
had  just  directed  his  attention,  and  whom  he  described 
as  expecting  Purcell  at  his  home,  was  the  object  of 
Purcell's  thoughts.  She  sat,  indeed,  expecting  him; 
him — her  sole  earthly  protector:  the  self-elected  sub- 
stitute for  every  other;  her  heart's  early  and  only  love, 
for  whom  slie  had  sinfully  abandoned  the  world  and  the 
world's  smile,  to  keep,  in  friendless  and  otherwise  cheer- 
less solitude,  a  coustant  place  at  his  side.  Alas  !  she 
did  not  tliink  what  a  requital  he  contemplated  for  her. 

Purcell  had  not  found  the  destruction  of  this  now 
helpless  creature  an  easy  exploit.  She  had  withstood 
his  smiles,  his  oatlis,  and  his  ardors — his  gold  she  at 
once  spurned — until,  in  the  fervency  of  passion,  the 
constitutionally  calm  villain  had  given  her,  in  writing, 
a  solemn  promise  of  marriage.  Then  she  fell,  and  with 
her  all  her  influence,  attraction  and  hopes.  Years 
passed  over  without  any  disposition  on  Pnrcell'.s  iiart 
to  perform  his  contract.  The  victim  could  at  first  only 
weep,  and  kneel  to  him  for  mercy  and  justice;  and  then, 
when  she  gradually  saw  the  nature  of  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  abanboned  herself,  and  felt  in  words  and  acts 
the  effect  of  that  nature  in  reply  to  her  supplications,  the 
wretched  girl  could  only  mourn  in  silence.  If  she  did 
speak,  it  was  in  the  tone  of  a  poor  slave  abjectly 
begging  a  favor,  rather  than  in  the  voice  of  conscious 
right  demanding  the  fullilmeut  of  an  obligation.  She 
could  compel  Purcell  to  nothing,  even  if  her  weak  and 
self-accusing  heart  dared  to  meditate  a  severity 
towards  the  master  that,  even  with  knowledge  of  what 
he  was,  it  still  worshipped.  The  forlorn  girl  had  no 
friends  to  advocate  her  cause:  her  crime,  along  with 
other  things,  had  scattered  them  over  the  earth,  or 
sunk  them  in  its  bosom.  Since  her  ruin,  too,  Purcell 
had,  by  all  available  means,  thriven  in  the  world;  and 
fortune  thus  added  another  link  to  yie  mean  as  well  as 
guilty  chain  that  bound  her  to  him.  Increasing  wealth 
lent  him  increase  of  sway  and  while  her  love  remained 
unabated,  her  awe  increased,  and  abject  subjection 
followed. 

Yet,  though  she  did  not  continue  to  plead  her  own 
cause,  she  still  had  Purcell  in  her  i)ower,  and  he  knew 
it.  Cauthleen  held  his  written  i)romise  of  marriage, 
nor  could  lures  or  entreaties  prevail  on  her  to  trust  it 
for  a  moment  into  his  hands.  Purcell  had  lattdy  ex- 
pressed some  slight  curiosity  to  see  it,  but  Cauthleen 
had  never  atteinled  to  his  wish.  The  man's  designs  on 
Miss  Grace  prompted  him  in  this  instance.  As  he  him- 
self truly  stated  to  Mullins,  his  long  and  strenuous 
endeavors  had  been  directed  to  a  union  with  that  young 
lady;  and  among  many  otlier  tirm  objections  urged  as 


well  by  her  father  as  by  the  high-spirited  girl  herself' 
the  written  engagement  to  Cauthleen  which  was  gen- 
erally talked  of,  met  him  at  every  step.  Purcell,  there- 
fore, determined  to  remove  that  obstacle,  even  though 
the  unhappy  Cauthleen  should  become  still  more  a 
victim. 

In  truth  he  had  now  for  some  time  brought  himself 
to  contemplate  with  indifference  the  expulsion  of  Cauth- 
leen, from  his  house,  and  her  subsequent  wandering 
alone,  and  in  shame,  through  the  world.  It  ca'nnot 
even  be  said  that  his  passion  for  Miss  Grace  had  caused 
a  disgust  of  his  unfortunate  mistress.  Purcell  bent 
his  ambition,  not  on  the  person  of  the  lady,  but  on  the 
alliance  with  her  father's  wealth;  to  which,  as  she  wac 
an  only  chUd,  he  would,  in  the  event  of  becoming  hei 
husband,  also  become  heir;  and  his  new-spruug  name 
and  pretensions  must  thus  gain  strength  and  counte- 
nance in  the  country.  No;  he  had  not  even  the  poor 
pretext  of  alienated  and  ungovernable  passion  to  urge 
for  his  neglect  of  the  wretched  girl,  whom,  having 
made  so,  he  should  never  have  abandoned.  He  knew 
but  one  plea  for  his  disgust— for  his  hatred:  he  had 
tired  of  her.  And  perhai)s,  with  lengthened  investi- 
gation, we  could  not  advance  a  better  reason,  duly  con- 
sidering the  character  ot  the  man. 

With  a  breast  and  brow  made  up  to  the  prompt  exe- 
cution of  his  purposes,  Purcell  now  gained  his  own 
door.  Poor  Cauthleen  herself  answered  his  knock.  It 
was  her  constant  practice  to  anticipate  the  servants  iu 
doing  so,  when,  by  the  fond  fidelity  of  ear  that  can 
distinguish  the  step,  nay  the  breathing,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance, of  one  beloved,  she  had  learned  to  interpret  this 
signal  of  Purcell's  approach. 

She  smiled  faintly  as  Purcell  entered.  He  only  re- 
turned her  mute  welcome  with  a  ruffianly  gathering  of 
the  brow;  then,  slapping  the  door,  and  hastily  passing 
her,  he  flew  into  a  brawling  passion  against  the  ser- 
vants for  neglect  of  their  duty,  iu  not  attending  to  his 
knock.  A  foul  purpose  will  seek  to  nerve  itself  iu  pre- 
paratory and  cowardly  excitement,  as  men,  not  over 
sure  of  their  own  mettle,  have  recourse  to  dram-drink- 
ing before  they  enter  the  ring. 

With  drooping  head,  Cauthleen  slowly  ami  silently 
followed  Purcell  to  the  parlor,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
stem  the  tears  that  had  flowed  plentifully  in  his  absence, 
and,  only  dried  up  at  his  aj)itr(>ach,  that  again  souj;ht 
vent  under  this  fresh  sorrow,  ller  seducer  flung  him- 
self rudely  into  a  chair  ;  as  she  timidly  took  an  oppo- 
site seat,  her  tears  became  evident,  and  he  instantly 
seized  on  this  as  a  new  theme  for  dastardly  reproach 
and  outrag(>,  exclaiming  in  the  idiomof  a  vulgar  ruflian: 

"Damnation  !  am  I,  forever  and  forever,  to  be  met  in 
this  manner?  Nothing  but  cry,  cry,  cry,  Irom  morning 
tonight.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?— have  I  left 
you  in  any  way  unprovided  for?  Is  there  a  ladj' — a 
married  lady  in  the  land — who  has  more  of  the  com- 
forts of  life — who  is  more  her  own  mistress?  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  me  ? — what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

Cauthleen  only  wept  on. 

"You  won't  answer  me,  then? — I  advise  yon,  speak. 
IJy  the  great  Lord,  if  you  do  not  speak,  I'll  make  you 
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repent  it,  CautLleeu  !"  He  had  now  wrought  himself 
up  to  ;i  climiix  ot  actual  rage,  and  he  uttered  the  last 
words  with  a  violent  knock  ou  the  table,  while  his 
teeth  set  and  his  eyes  tiashed  savagely  upon  her. 

"iMy  dearStepheu,"  Cauthleeu  saiil  at  last,  trembling 
with  terror,  "indeed  it  is  notobstinacy ;  only  1  couldn't 
answeryou  in  amoment.  And — 1 — 1  cried lirst because 
you  were  away  trom  me — and  now,  I  believe,  because 
yon  are  corao  home  to  me — and  indeed  1  did  not  mean 
to  vex  you,  and  1  will  cry  no  more— there.  If  'tis  my 
[)oor  smile  yon  want  instead,  there  it  is  tor  you,  Stephen, 
from  my  heart.  Coo— trom  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Don't, 
don't  be  angry  with  your  Cauthleeu,  Stephen— don't 
frighten  lier  in  such  a  way." 

M  ature,  even  in  the  bosom  of  a  scoundrel,  asserted  her 
sympathy  to  this  appeal,  and  Purcell,  turning  his  face 
to  ihe  tire,  remained  silent  a  moment. 

"Cauthleeu,"  he  then  continued,  "you  can  be  a  good 
girl  when  you  like.     Have  jou  since  found  that  little 
pai)er  ?     You'll  let  me  look  at  it  tonight,  won't  you?" 
"  Indeed,  Stephen,  some  other  time.     But  to-night  I'm 
too — too — " 

"Too  what?"  interrupted  Purcell,  resuming  his  bois- 
terous tone— "are  you  sick  ?  or  too  stupid?  or  too  inso- 
lent ?     Or  why  can  you  not  oblige  me  ?" 

",  can  never  be  too  anything  not  to  oblige  you, 
Stephen.     But  that  unfortunate  paper — " 

"Where  is  it?  Cauthleeu,  1  must  see  that  cursed 
scribble,  for  your  own  sake.  1  have  a  particular  rea- 
son. Go  for  it.  'Tis  in  -your  room,  isn"t  it?— Why 
don  t  you  go?— Then  I'll  go  myself— and -drawer,  box, 
oi  press,  shall  not  keep  it  from  me.  I'll  break  them 
into  splinters  sooner  than  let  it  escape  me" — and  he 
rose  and  took  a  candle. 

"Stay,  Stephen,"  .said  Cauthleeu,  also  rising- "It 
would  be  useless— quite  useles.s — indeed  it  would. 
That  ])aper  is  not  in  any  room  in  the  house — I  declare 
solemnly  it  is  not." 

A.  startling  apprehension  crossed  Purcell's  mind  at 
those  words,  and,  resuming  his  seat,  he  said: 

"Then  you  have  sent  it  to  the  attorney  ?— What !  is 
that  the  way  you  would  treat  me  ?" 

The  rei>roach,  the  insult,  the  voice  and  manner  com 
pletely  overjjowered  Cauthleeu,  and  she  sank  into  her 
chair  convulsed  with  tears. 

"Answer ! — have  you  seat  it  away  ?  have  yon  put  it 
out  of  your  hands? — answer,  I  say  !"  and  he  shook  her 
violently  by  the  shoulder. 

"Spare  me,  spare  me,  Stephen,"  cried  Cauthleen, 
falling  ou  her  knees — "1  have  not  sent  it  out  of  the 
house  to  any  one — 1  could  never  send  it  where  you  say 
—indeed  1  could  not." 

"Where  is  it  then,  woman  ?"  ho  asked,  stamping,  and 
holding  out  his  clenched  hands.  At  this  moment 
Cauthleeu  drew  a  handkerchief  from  hyr  pocket,  and  a 
crumi)led  slip  of  pai)er  fell  on  the  carpet.  One  glance 
of  Purcell's  eye  recognized  the  long-sought  aocument, 
and  he  was  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  but  Cauthleen  has- 
tily anticipated  him,  snatched  it,  and  placed  it  in  her 
bosom. 
"I'll  have  it,  by  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Purcell,  stoop- 


ing towards  her;  but  Cauthleen,  starting  up,  rushed 
into  a  corner,  and  there  again,  kneeling,  addressed 
him: 

"Do  not,  do  not,  Purcell !"  .she  said:  "I'll  give  it  to 
you  when  you  hear  me — to-morrow,  when  you  bear  me 
calmly,  I'll  give  it  to  you.  Do  not,"  raising  her  voice, 
and  wringing  her  hands  as  he  approached — "For  the 
love  of  that  heaven,  whose  love  we  have  both  missed  !" 
"So,"  resumed  Purcell,  now  standing  over  her,  "you 
had  it  about  you,  at  the  very  time  I  asked  for  it,  and 
you  would  not  let  me  see  it  ?" 

"You  should  not  be  angry  with  me  for  that,  Stephen. 
I'll  tell  you  about  it.  Whenyou  are  awaj'  from  me,  and 
that  I  am  quite  alone  in  the  ■world,  I  draw  out  that 
paper,  and  read  it  over  and  over,  and  kiss  it,  and  cry 
over  it,  and  lay  it  on  my  heart.  'Tis  my  only  hope— 
and,  if  there  be  any,  my  only  shadow  of  excuse  to  my- 
self and  before  God  !" 

"aSTousense  ! — trasli  ! — folly  !  Give  it  into  my  hand 
this  moment !" — and  he  caught  her  by  the  wrists. 

"And  sometimes,  Stephen,"  she  .sobbed,  out  of  breath, 
blinded  in  her  tears,  still  feebly  struggling  with  him — 
"Sometimes  I  steal  up  to  the  cradle,  where  our  last 
and  only  boy  is  sleeping.  Tlie  rest  were  taken  from  us, 
one  by  one,  for  a  judgment — ^we  deserved  that  curse. 
And  there  I  kneel  down  by  the  poor  baby's  side,  and 
ask  him,  in  a  voice  that  would  not  waken  a  bird,  to  look 
at  it,  and  understand  it,  and  see  that  he  is  not  entirely 
the  child  of  shame,  and  that  his  mother  is  not  entirely 
the  guilty  creature  they  will  tell  him  she  is.  Oh, 
Stephen,  have  mercy  on  me  !" 

"Come,  Cauthleen,"  interrupted  Purcell,  bending  on 
one  knee,  and  using  more  force — "give  it  me,  if  you 
have  any  fears  for  yourself. "  But,  in  the  paroxysms 
of  iiassion  that  Cauthleen  felt,  he  encountered  more 
resistance  than  he  had  exi)ected;  and,  exasjierated  to 
the  utmost  by  her  continued  struggling,  the  mean  and 
cowardly  ruffian  raised  his  clenched  hand— it  fell — 
the  girl  fell  under  it— and  Purcell  got  possession  of  the 
paper,  and  in.^tantly  approached  the  lire.  Cauthleen, 
though  stunned  and  stupetied,  wildly  under:5tood  his 
movement,  and  screamed  and  tottered  after  him.  But 
she  was  too  late;  Purcell  cast  it  into  the  llanie,  and 
with — "There — since  we  h.ave  so  often  quarrelled  about 
it,  that's  the  only  way  to  end  disputes,"  he  sank  into 
his  seat. 

Cauthleen,  with  clasped  hands,  her  tears  now  dried  uj) 
by  intensity  of  anguish,  looked  with  agony  at  the  shriv- 
eled film  in  the  tire,  and  then,  in  the  hollow  tones  of 
despair  said,  as  she  turned  away: 

"And  now  you  can  wive  with  Mary  Grace,  to-mor- 
row!" 

Purcell,  at  first  startled,  turned  quickly  round.  But 
his  features  only  wore  a  bitter  mockery,  while  he 
asked: 

"Who  told  you  that  fine  story,  Cauthleeu?" 
"jSIever  ask  me,  Purcell,  but  answer  me!"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  manner  the  very  opposite  to  her  late 
meekness  and  timidity — "Is  it  true  ?— am  I  not  to  bo 
your  wife  indeed'? — after  all  j'our  oaths — the  oaths  that 
stole  me  from  my  mother's  side,  and  then  broke  my 
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mother's  heart.     Will  you  take  Marj-  Grace  to  yourself, 
and  leave  shame  as  v/ell  as  sorrow  ou  Cauthleeu?" 

"Fear  nothiug;  I'll  i^rovide  for  you." 

"Jt  IS  true,  then? — this,  at  last,  is  to  be  the  lot  of 
Cauthleen  Kavanagh? — And  at  your  hands — Whose? — 
Tlie  hands  that  brought  ruin  on  all  of  her  name!" 

"Silence,  Cauthleen — or — " 

"Or  what? — you'll  make  me? — how? — kill  me^  Do 
— I  wish  it — ask  for  it— expect  it.  Yes,  Purcell,  I  ex- 
pect it— the  robber,  the  perjurer,  and  the  murderer, 
need  not  disappoint  me!" 

"Fool !  take  care  what  words  you  speak — and  listen 
to  me  in  patience.  I  courted  and  won  you,  because  I 
loved  you.  Listen  to  me!  I  can  love  you  no  longer — 
and  why  should  we  live  in  hatred  together?" 

"Cursed  be  the  hour  I  saw  you,  Purcell!" — the  mad- 
dened (treature  cried — "accursed  the  false  words  that 
drew  me,  from  virtue  and  happiness,  iiuder  your  be- 
traying roof — your  roof,  that  1  now  pray  God  may  fall 
on  us  as  we  stand  here  damning  each  other!  Oh!  I  am 
punished !  I  trusted  the  plunderer  of  my  family  and 
the  miirderer  of  my  mother  and  brother,  and  I  am 
X)nnished!" 

"I  told  you  to  have  a  care,  Cauthleeu,"  said  Purcell, 
starting  from  his  seat,  pale,  haggard,  and  trembling 
with  rage — "I  warned  you  to  weigh  your  words,  and 
you  will  not;"  and  bis  distended  eye  glanced  on  a 
fowling-piece  that  hung  over  the  chimney. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  Purcell!"  the  girl  shrieked 
in  a  still  wilder  frenzy,  "I  saw  where  your  eye  struck 
— and,  knowing  and  seeing  this,  I  say  again,  robber  and 
murderer,  do  it!" 

"By  the  Holy  Saints — then  !"  he  exclaimed,  snatch- 
ing at  the  weapon  of  death. 

"Aye,  by  the  Saints  and  all!  the  murderer  will  not 
want  an  oath — pull  your  trigger,  man !  But,  stop  a 
moment! — first  hear  that !" 

Purcell  had  the  piece  in  his  hand,  and  was  raising  it, 
when  the  faint  cry  of  an  infant  reached  them  from  an 
inside  room.  His  face  grew  black :  he  flung  the  weapon 
on  the  ground,  and  turned  away. 

"Leave  my  house,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause 
— "you  and  your  brat  together — leave  it  this  instant !" 

"1  will,"  muttered  Cautlileen — "I  would  not  stay 
liere  now."  She  rushed  tli rough  a  door,  and  returned 
witli  tlic  infant  on  her  arm. 

"The  night  draw.s  on,  Purcell,"  the  wretched  girl 
said.  "It  was  just  in  such  a  night  you  sent  my  mother 
from  our  own  old  home,  that,  in  lier  agony  and  sick- 
ness, the  cold  blast  might  deal  on  her.  I  leave  you, 
Ijraying  that  it  may  so  deal  on  me  !  My  mother  cursed 
you  as  she  w(>iit :  I  pray  to  have  that  curse  remembered. 
And  I  add  mine!  Take  both,  Purcell — the  mother's 
first — the  daugliter's  last— may  they  cling  to  you  !" 

Having  spoken  tliese  words,  Cautlileen  caught  closer 
in  her  arms  the  wretch  they  onciri^led,  ami,  bareheaded 
and  unmantled,  rushed  out  of  the  house  of  crime.  After 
an  instant's  lai>se,  I'nrcell  heard  iter  frenzied,  and 
already  distant  scream,  mingling  with  the  wail  of  her 
baby,  and  the  bitter  gust  of  the  winter  night. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

While  the  last  events  were  occurring,  Howard  was 
on  his  way  to  Mr.  Grace's  house.  The  guide,  for  whose 
honesty,  as  Purcell  had  stated,  Mr.  Grace  gave  a  guar- 
antee, was  a  man  of  unusually  large  stature;  in  height 
above  six  feet,  broad,  well-set,  and  muscular  in  proper, 
tion.  So  that  he  appeared  a  good  subject  to  inspire 
Howard  with  confidence  or  apprehension,  according  to 
the  degree  of  trust  his  presence  induced. 

Had  Howard  taken  the  main  road  to  his  friend's  house, 
no  guide  would  have  been  necessary.  But  he  did  not 
choose  to  expose  himself  to  the  too  frequent  observa- 
tion of  all  i)assengers,  and  therefore  adopted  a  by-way, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  approach  by  the  I'oad.  It 
first  led,  after  crossing  the  road  from  Howard's  bivouac, 
over  two  or  three  marshy  fields  in  which  a  path  Avas 
scarcely  distinguishable,  and  then  continued  through 
a  wood,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  nut- 
trees,  was  recently  planted,  and  therefore,  from  the 
slightness  of  the  stems,  and  the  want  of  brushwood,  to- 
gether with  the  total  absence  of  foliage,  aftbrded  no 
facilities  for  an  ambuscade. 

W"e  should  say  that  this  wood  clothed  the  side  of  a 
declivity:  consequently,  as  Howard  followed  his  guide 
along  a  winding  path,  he  sank,  step  by  step,  from  the 
level  of  the  road  they  had  crossed.  After  leaving  the 
wood,  without  danger,  or  any  symptom  of  it,  they  en- 
tered on  a  flat  sward,  through  which,  at  about  ten 
yards'  distance,  a  mountain-stream  Inirried  along.  To 
gain  Mr.  Grace's  residence,  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
this  impediment:  and  Howard  was  preparing  to  make 
the  attempt,  when  his  guide  warned  him  of  pi'obable 
hazard  at  that  i)oint,  and  said,  that  a  little  way  on,  by 
keeping  the  course  of  the  water,  they  should  meet  with 
an  easy  crossing.  This  was  all  well,  and  Howard  fol- 
lowed in  the  man's  steps. 

He  followed,  witliout  any  positive  misgiving,  and  yet 
with  little  confidence  in  his  guide.  The  fellow  had 
from  the  outset  resisted  Howard's  efl'orts  to  draw  him 
into  conversation,  and  exhibited  none  of  the  native 
good-humor  or  heartiness  that  the  young  man  had 
been  accustomed  to  since  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  Irish  peasantry.  Absolutely  rude,  indeed,  he  was 
not;  yet  his  short  and  apjiarently  abstracted  answers, 
and  the  deep  tones  in  which  they  were  given,  fell,  un- 
jileasantly  enough,  on  the  ear  of  the  intended  victim. 

Pursuing  their  way,  they  had  left  the  wood  behind 
them,  but  still  were  coursing  the  long  ridge  of  hill,  on 
part  of  which  it  grew,  and  which  now  presented  a 
rough  termination  of  bioken  bank  and  rock  to  the  level 
ground,  that  Howard  anil  his  guide  walked  over.  Tiie 
moon  rose  on  them,  and  began  more  distinctly  to  bring 
out  such  rugged  features  of  the  path  as  we  have  just 
noticed.  In  i)assing  a  jiarticular  spot,  where  an  unusual 
grou])  of  rock  fonn(>d  a  considerable  recess  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  the  guide,  who  was  some  yards  before  How- 
ard, suddenly  started  l>ack,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Howard  thought  he  observed  a  figure  glide  into  the 
recess.  After  a  moment,  however,  the  man  continued 
his  way,  seemingly  unembarrassed;  and  Howard  asked: 
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"Whom  hiive  you  spokeu  with? — what  mau  was  it 
that  crossed  you?"  for  he  fancied  that  he  had  heard  a 
hasty  whisper  as  the  fellow  paused. 

"Me  !  spake,  sir?  Who  could  I  spake  to  ? — No  one 
crossed  me ;  an'  'tis  only  some  shadow  has  frightened 
you  in  this  lonesome  i)hice." 

"Very  likely,"  Howard  replied.  But,  with  sword  in 
hand,  having  gained  the  rocky  recess,  he  thrust  his 
head  into  it,  and  looked  around;  so  far  as  he  could  dis- 
tinguish no  one  appeared,  and  they  continued  their 
route. 

The  stream  now  made  a  sudden  bend,  widely  devi- 
ating from  the  line  of  the  hill  to  which  it  had  hitherto 
run  almost  parallel ;  and  exactly  at  the  apex  of  the  angle 
it  formed,  the  guide  paused,  and,  pointing  to  a  tree  that 
was  flung  over  the  water,  told  Howard  that  in.  this 
place  they  must  cross. 

"It  is  a  slippery  and  dangerous  passage  over,"  said 
Howai'd,  "and  the  water  is  much  deeper  and  wider  than 
it  was  above.  I  would  rather  have  ventured  to  leap 
when  we  got  out  of  the  wood." 

"Och,  miisha,  it's  very  safe,  sii',"  replied  the  mau; 
"sure  I  know  it  well  this  many  a  day." 

"Lead  on,  then.  What — are  you  fearful  ?  Why  do 
you  step  back?" 

"Troth  an'  I'm  not  afeard,"  said  the  fellow,  "only  1 
can  do  the  best  fur  you,  by  followin'  close." 

"Take  your  hand  out  of  your  breast,  you  scoundrel, 
or  I'll  run  you  through  the  body!" — cried  Howard. 
"Pass  on — and  quickly." 

"Hoght  mille  duoul !  Go  on  yourself,  then  !"  replied 
the  mau — "go  on  !" — and  with  his  left  hand  he  shoved 
Howard,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a  child,  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  stream,  while  with  the  other  he  presented 
a  pistol. 

Howard,  recovering  from  the  push,  darted  on  the 
assassin  like  a  wildcat.  Ere  they  closed,  the  pistol  had 
been  snapped,  but  it  only  burned  priming;  and,  as 
Howard  pressed  on,  he  with  a  desperate  pa.ss  ran  the 
fellow  through  the  thigh.  In  an  instant  he  was  in  tlie 
ruffian's  giant  clutch ;  and,  after  a  few  unavailing  strug- 
gles, was  dashed  on  the  ground,  and  then  felt  himself 
dragged  towards  the  stream.  In  vain  did  he  resist  and 
ci'y  out;  the  strength  that  tugged  him  along  was  almost 
superhuman.  The  verging  prospect  of  his  terrible  fate 
had  almost  made  him  insensible  to  his  continiuil  progress 
towards  it,  when  the  startling  whiz  of  a  bullet  by  his 
ear,  and  the  immediate  report  of  a  pistol,  called  back 
his  powers  of  observation.  Instantly  he  was  free,  for 
his  colossal  antagonist  had  fallen,  scarcely  with  a 
groan.     The  bullet  had  gone  through  his  brain. 

"He's  quiet  now,  I  believe,"  said  a  voice  by  How- 
ard's side,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  assisted  to 
rise  by  an  unseen  hand.  When  he  had  gained  his  legs, 
he  beheld,  close  by  him,  a  young  man  of  rather  slight 
figure,  buttoned  to  the  chin  in  a  tight  grey  surtout,  and 
wearing  on  his  legs  leather  ffaiters,also  closely  buttoned. 

"Dead  by  heavens  !" — said  Howard,  in  reply  to  the 
stranger's  remark.  "Sir,  for  this  timely  aid  I  must 
ever  be  your  debtor— if  indeed" — he  added,  in  an  un- 
decided tone — "the  bullet  has  hit  its  true  mark." 


"I  don't  know  well  what  you  mean,  sir,"  said  the 
young  man,  i^roudly  drawing  himself  up;  "I  fired  at 
this  fellow  to  save  your  life." 

"I  really  believe  it,  .sir,"  rejoined  Howard.  "But  we 
were  so  close,  'twas  rather  nice  shooting." 

"Bah  !"  said  the  other,  "it  was  nothing  at  all  to  talk 
of.  I  could  do  it  as  well  if  you  both  stood  cheek  by  jowl. " 

"Then,  sir,  I  must  cordially  repeat  my  thanks  and 
gratitude." 

"Oh,  no  thanks.  What  is  it  but  what  one  gentle- 
man should  do  for  another?  I  only  wish  you  had  been 
with  me  half  an  hour  ago  on  the  road;  you  might  then 
have  conferred  the  fii'st  obligation." 

"I  may  ask  to  what  you  allude?"  said  Howard. 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  the  lad  (for  he  was  little  more), 
with  indifference,  "I  have  just  been  stopped  and  xiluu- 
deied  by  Doe  and  three  of  his  men." 

"What  do  you  tell  me,  sir?"  asked  Howard  in  con- 
sternation: "I  thought  I  had  left  him  i^retty  securely 
guarded?" 

"He's  out,  Mr.  Howard,  I  assure  you." 

"Perhaps,  some  other?" 

"No,  no,  no — I  saw  the  felloT\;,  face  to  face." 

"You  know  his  person,  then? — have  you  seen  him 
often?" 

"Often." 

"They  plundered  you,  you  say?" 

"They  did — I  said  so." 

"Of  what,  pray?" 

"Of  what!    Of  my  money  and  arms,  to  be  sure." 

"Your  arms?"  repeated  Howard,  glancing  at  the 
pistol  the  stranger  had  just  discharged,  and  which  he 
still  held  in  his  hand.  Immediately  after,  Howard  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  his  face,  thought  he  could  recollect  to 
have  seen  it  before. 

"Oh — aye — this  little  pistol,"  the  young  man  an- 
swered; "I  found  it  on  the  hill  after  them,  and  you  are 
just  as  welcome  to  it  as  to  the  slight  service  it  has  done 
you;"  ottering  it  as  he  spoke. 

"Thanks — but  you  see  I  have  a  sword.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  if  ever  we  have  met  before,  sir  ?" — con- 
tinued Howard,  again  glancing  at  the  pale,  handsome 
features  of  his  companion. 

"Upon  my  soul,  not  that  I  know  of,"  was  the  answer. 

"But  you  seem  to  know  my  person  well,"  resumed 
Howard. 

"You  have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  to  be  sure,"  said 
the  other,  "and  1  have  often  been  looking  at  you,  when 
you  little  thought  it — that's  all." 

"Pray,  what  sort  of  man  is  this  Doe  ?" 

"Something  of  your  own  height,  I  think,"  said  the 
stranger,  surveying  Howard  from  head  to  foot— "or 
mine;  as  I  believe  you  and  I  stand  about  the  same 
height  in  our  shoes.  But  he  is  much  stouter  than 
either  of  us,  and,  perhaps,  twice  as  old. " 

"About  forty-five,  then?" 

"Let  me  see — yes.     About  forty  and  five.". 

"Well-favored?" 

"No.  Black  complexion,  black  hair,  strong,  rough 
features,  a  lowering  brow,  a  haughty,  cruel  mouth. 
Altogether  a  face  of  much  ferocity." 
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"Thus  1  have  heard  him  described  by  all.  But  I,  too, 
shall  see  him,  perhaps." 

"Perhaps,"  echoed  the  stranger,  dryly;  or  as  if, 
joining  the  opinion  of  the  outlaw's  cleverness,  he 
slighted  Howard's  pretensions  to  out-manceuvre  him. 
The  tone  fell  disagreeably  on  Howard's  ear;  nor,  in- 
debted to  him  as  he  was,  could  he  well  relish  the  easy  ; 
kind  of  swagger  that  ran  through  every  word,  look, 
and  action,  of  his  new  acquaintance.  So  that  he  now 
turned  rather  sharply  round  with  a  peculiar— "Sir?" 

"Let  me  exhort  yon,  Mr.  Howard,"  said  the  young 
man,  without  at  all  seeming  to  notice  this  change  of 
manner,  "to  return  with  speed  to  your  corps,  who  must 
now,  I  think,  require  your  presence.  Pardon  my 
freedom. " 

"You  have  purchased  a  right  to  use  it,  sir.  May  I 
beg  to  know  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted?" 

"My  name  is  Snllivan;  I  live  at  my  father's  house 
some  miles  up  the  country.  I  went  to  a  fair  near  Clon- 
mel  to  sell  cattle,  and  was  this  evening  returning  with 
the  money  when  Doe  stopped  me.  Curse  the  fellow, 
these  are  new  tricks,  that  he  might  better  let  alone." 

"You  are  farmers,  then  ? — you  and  your  father  ?" 

"Farmers  in  a  small  way,  sir:  we  had  been  better  off, 
but  rents  and  tithe-proctors  now  leave  us  little  by  the 
trade.  If  you  think  of  returning  to  your  men,"  Sulli- 
van continued,  in  a  manner  that  had  all  the  appearance 
of  interest,  though  it  still  wore  a  feature- of  something- 
like  dictation— "I  shall  be  very  happy  to  lend  you  my 
company;  'tis  a  bit  out  of  my  road — but  no  matter." 

Howaril,  rather  conciliated  by  this  proof  of  attention, 
and  overlooking  the  dash  with  which  it  was  conveyed, 
and  which  he  now  began  to  attribute  to  the  manner  of 
the  country,  rather  than  to  the  imlividual,  answered: 

"1  thank  you.  I  had  intended  to  proceed  further,  to 
Mr.  Grace's  house;  but  your  information,  and,  indeed, 
this  accident,  have  determined  me  to  return,  and  a 
brave  friend  like  you  may  be  xiseful." 

"Very  iiossible,"  Sullivan  replied. 

"Before  we  proceed  further,"  Howard  continued,  "I 
shall  trouble  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  nearest 
place,  to  despatcii  a  messenger  with  a  note  of  apology 
to  Mr.  Grace." 

"First  of  all,"  said  Sullivan,  turning  on  his  heel  to 
where  the  dead  body  lay,  "let  us  quietly  dispose  of 
this  fellow's  prodigious  carcass.  Bon  Dieu! — what  a 
Goliah! — :ind  what  a  pretty  little  David  am  1  that  gave 
him  his  lullaby, — just  by  the  edge  of  the  brook,  too. 
Upon  my  conscience,  I  tiiought  I  should  have  split 
with  laugliing,  when  I  saw  the  damned  queer  figure 
you  cut,  dangling  alter  him,  like  a  calf  tied  to  an  ox's 
tail." 

"It  was  very  ridiculous,  no  doubt,  sir,"  replied  How- 
ard, rather  offended,  "and,  perliaps,  more  than  ridicu- 
lous to  one  of  the  actors,  though  not  to  the  s]>ectator. 
But  pray,"  lie  continued  in  a  changed  tone,  "what  are 
♦our  views  towards  this  wretched  carrion  ?" 

"Why,  to  begin,"  answered  Sullivan,  kneeling,  "I 
claim  the  well-knowrt  right  which  every  honest  man 
who  can  shoot  a  robber  possesses  over  him.  I  beg  to 
see  what  kind  of  lining  he  has  got  in  his  pockets.     If  I 


don't  mistake,  the  inquiry  will  be  worth  our  while;" 
and  he  engaged  at  once  in  his  investigation. 

"Worth  your  \vhi\e,  I  presume  you  mean,  sir,"  ob- 
served Howard. 

"Thank  yon,"  said  Sullivan,  half  jeeringly,  "that's 
blunt  and  kind,  and  what  I  expected  from  you.  An- 
other poor  subaltern  in  your  place  would  be  crying 
halves,  or  quarters,  at  least.  But  you  rememl)er  my 
loss  on  the  road,  just  now,  and  so  leave  me  all  the  luck. 
And  see,  here  it  is,  by  holy  Saint  Patrick,  crosier  and 
mitre  to  boot- -here  it  is— one— two — three — four— four 
one-pound  notes,  and  almost  another  pound  in  silver. 
He  drank  a  drop  since  he  got  the  big  five-pound  slip 
whole  and  entire.  Well;  I  believe  I  know  who  I  may 
thank  for  my  good  fortune  to-night." 

While  Sullivan  was  speaking,  he  extracted  from  the 
most  secret  pocket  on  the  i)erson  of  the  dead  man  a 
.small  piece  of  old  rag,  carefully  tied  up,  and  from  this, 
again,  the  bank-notes  and  silver  he  had  enumerated. 
Throwing  away  the  envelope,  he  now  very  coolly  de- 
posited the  money  in  his  own  i)ocket,  and  jumping  up, 
continued: 

"And  the  next  thing  I  intend  to  do,  Mr.  Howard,  is 
to  drop  him  in  the  very  spot  he  had  an  eye  on  for  your- 
self. Come,  my  lad,  it's  all  one  to  you  now,  you  know." 
He  stooi)ed  to  move  the  body,  but  was  interrupted  by 
Howard,  who,  during  the  entire  last  scene,  had  felt 
disgusted  at  the  levity  and  hardiness  of  the  young 
man's  manner  and  proceedings. 

"I  protest,  I  cannot  see,"  said  Howard,  "why  thi? 
should  be  done.  Even  for  our  own  sakes  we  ought  to 
leave  the  wretch  where  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall." 

"i^onsense,  man,"  replied  Sullivan,  in  an  imi)atient 
voice.  "I  know  what  I  am  about:  just  leave  me  to 
myself.  I  commit  no  crime,  I  believe?  And  let  me 
assure  you,  Mr.  Howard,  'tis  the  best  thing  ior  yourself, 
too;  indeed,  what  concern  of  mine  is  it  at  all  ?  There 
may  be  visitors  here  in  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps  in  half 
an  hour,  perhaps  in  a  moment,  who  will  expect  any- 
thing but  to  find  him  in  your  place:  and  you  might  not 
be  the  safer  of  the  discovery  for  the  whole  night  after. 
Just  let  me  have  my  own  way,  I  say." 

"You  will  do  as  you  please,  then,  sir,"  said  Howard, 
turning  oft',  and  walking  from  the  spot.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  could  distinctly  hear  the  noise  caused  by 
the  trailing  of  the  body  over  the  crisp  soil,  and,  a  mo- 
ment after,  the  heavy  plunge  in  the  water.  In  another 
moment,  Sullivan  was  by  his  side. 

"And  now,  about  your  note  of  apology  to  IMr.  Grace," 
he  .said,  as  he  came  uj),  still  speaking  in  an  unembar- 
rassed tone. 

"I  shall  have  to  ask  admission  into  some  house  to 
write  it,"  said  Howard.  "Whose  house  is  that  yonder?" 

"A  black  villain's!"  answered  Sullivan,  his  voice 
suddenly  altered  to  a  subdued,  hissing  cadence. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  proprietor?" 

"Purcell." 

"Let  us  try  to  get  in  there,"  .said  Howard. 

"Never!"  cried  Sullivan,  almost  in  a  scream,  and 
while  he  stamped  his  heel  into  the  sward. 
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"And  why  so,  sir?"  asked  Howard,  coolly;  for  he  be- 
gan to  tire  of  the  whimsical  impatience  of  the  young 
man's  manner. 

Sullivan,  changing  rapidly  into  a  deeper  tone,  and 
almost  speaking  through  his  clenched  teeth,  went  on, 
with  passionate  vehemence:  "Never,  I  say,  but  in 
defiance,  shall  my  foot  rest  on  his  threshold.  Never 
shall  I  darken  his  door,  but  when  I  come  as  the  shadow 
of  death  and  destruction  might  come,  to  darken  it  for- 
ever. To  your  quarters— or,  stay  ;  here  are  pen  and 
ink"— and  he  produced  a  small  tin  case  containing  both 
—  "and  here  is  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  yonder  I  see  a  light 
in  a  cabin.  Write  the  line  there,  and  I  will  faithfully 
carry  it— 'tis  on  my  way." 

Howard  assented,  and  they  rapidly  bent  their  steps 
towards  the  cabin.  Meantime,  his  curiosity  awakened 
by  the  sudden  and  uncontrollable  passion  of  his  pre- 
viously nonchalantc  companion,  he  said: 

"This  Pnrcell  must  indeed  be  a  villain,  or  your  iire- 
judice  against  him  is  strong." 

"Ma  Foi!  but  you  have  just  said  the  truth  twice 
over,"  replied  Sullivan;  "he /^  a  hell-born  villain,  and 
I  hate  him  worse  than  1  hate  hell — or  fear  it,  either." 
"He  has  deeply  injured  you,  then?"  inwardly  specu- 
lating how  it  miglit  be  tliat  now  and  again  these  French 
expletives  slipped  from  his  farmer-friend. 

"Injured  me  !— ha !  ha!" — and  he  laughed  a  bitter 
laugli ;  bnt  whether  the  emanation  of  a  sense  of  wrong 
or  in  mockery  of  Howard's  question,  could  not  easily 
be  distinguished.  After  a  moment,  however,  hechecked 
himself,  and  then  added,  in  a  calmer  voice:  "J/f,  sir? 
No,  not  me,  but  his  doings  to  otliers  mark  him  for  the 
detestation  of  every  honest  man." 

Til  is  was  iiot  well  carried  ;  but  Howard  contented 
himself  with,  "Who  or  what  is  lie?" 

"What  he  is  now,  and  for  years  has  been,  everybody 
knows.  What  he  exactly  sprang  from,  no  one  can  tell. 
At  least  I  cannot.  But  he  flrst  api)eared  here  the  follower 
of  a  nobleman  we  never  saw;  some  kind  of  colletitor,  I 
believe.  Soon  after  he  became  a  tithe-proctor;  then  a 
fire-brand;  and,  at  last,  a  bloody  traitor  and  informer. 
Then,  of  course,  a  land-jobber,  gentleman  at  large,  and 
county  magistrate." 

"Pray,  explain,"  said  Howard,  much  intei-ested,  and 
completely  astonished. 

"The  particulars  would  be  a  long. story.  Privately  he 
stirred  up  the  wretched  and  ignorant  peojjle  around 
him  to  resist  rack-rents,  that  he  throve  by  as  privately 
exacting.  When  he  got  them  involved  by  his  agents, 
he  informed  against  them,  running  their  blood  into 
money.  Those  who  held  lands  on  reasonable  terms,  he 
thus  contrived  to  turn  adrift  on  this  w;)rld,  or  launch 
into  the  next,  bidding  for  the  vacant  land  himself,  and 
then  letting  it,  at  tenfold  its  value,  to  stai'ving  crea- 
tures, who,  though  they  sweated  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field — which  they  do^could  not  meet  their  rent-day. 
Tliere  was  one  family  in  parti(!ular— but  come,  let  us 
push  on  to  the  light;  I  delay  you." 

"By  no  means;  you  have  deeply  interested  me. 
There  was,  you  say,  a  particular  family?" 

"There  was;    A  mother  and  a  son,  a  daughter  and 


old  grandfather — the  father  was  long  dead.  Pnrcell, 
by  his  underhand  practices,  ensnared  the  son,  a  lad  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  in  nightly  combinations.  Then  he 
arraigned  him  before  the  landlord;  and  then — for  their 
lease  was  expired — son  and  all  were  turned  out  of  their 
home— the  old  man  and  all.  All,  except  the  daughter." 

"And  what  became  of  her?" 

"Villain — eternally  damned  villain!"  exclaimed  the 
boy,  in  another  burst,  and  while  his  youthful  face  and 
figure  took  a  stern  and  formidable  appearance — "what 
became  of  herl  He  had  trodden  her  down  beforehand 
— seduced  her — and  she  went  with  him  into  his  house. 
She  left  her  sick  mother,  and  her  old  grandfather,  on 
the  field  before  their  own  door,  and  turned  to  the 
menial  hearth  of  him  who — j)ardon  me! — the  night 
wears — we  w.alk  too  slowly." 

"Pray,  continue.  What  of  the  rest  of  this  poor 
family?" 

The  narrator,  touched,  perhaps,  as  well  by  Howard's 
evident  sympathy,  as  by  the  subject  he  was  about  to 
enter  on,  answered,  in  a  broken  voice: 

"The  mother,  as  I  said,  was  ill;  she  could  get  no 
further  than  the  ridge  that  gave  her  a  last  look  at  her 
old  cottage.  She  sat  there  till  night  came  on — 'twas  a 
bad  night — and — she  died  in  it,"  he  added,  with  a  voice 
scarcely  audible. 

"My  God!     And  the  son  ?" 

"The  wretched  son  was  not  then  at  home.  He  re- 
turned with  an  oath  to  revenge  his  poor  mother.  Pur- 
coll  gained  information  of  his  purpose,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  soldiers  hunted  him  through  the  country. 
In  the  north  the  boy  escaped,  and  there,  it  is  believed, 
took  shipping  for  America." 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  shocking  story,"  Howard  said,  much 
moved;  "and  I  will  not  press  you  to  enter  the  house  of 
such  a  man.  But,  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  olfer  it, 
I  can  write  my  note  in  the  cabin,  which,  when  we  have 
got  over  this  leilge,  I  iiresume  we  shall  have  gained." 

The  impediment  to  be  surmounted  was  a  fence  of 
earth  and  stones  running  straight  across  their  path, 
with,  here  and  there,  a  bunch  of  furze  or  of  dwarf-thorn 
shooting  out  on  the  top  and  at  the  sides.  As  they  ])re- 
pared  to  clamber  over  it,  their  attention  was  caught  by 
the  sound  of  low  and  continuous  moaning  which  arose 
from  the  opposite  side.  Howard,  first  gaining  the  top 
of  the  hedge,  saw  on  looking  across,  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  who  was  seated  on  a  large  stone,  her  hair 
hanging  loose  about  her,  her  face  pale  as  marble,  and 
an  infant  resting  on  her  lap.  The  moon  flared  fully  in 
her  front,  and  as  she  was  not  above  two  or  three  yards 
distant,  developed  into  a  sort  of  statuesque  clearness 
her  face,  figure,  and  drapery.  Herlieadwas  turned  and 
inclined  over  her  shonlder  with  an  expression  of  utter 
woe  and  helplessness;  thick  sighs  every  moment  inter- 
rupte<l  her  lament,  and  distended  her  white  bosom. 
Her  infant  seemed  to  have  just  dropped  asleep,  and  now 
lay  back,  along  the  beautiful  arm  that  tenderly  enclasp- 
ed him,  his  little  knees  slightly  drawn  up,  his  half-open 
hands  approaching  his  mouth,  in  that  infantine  attitude 
of  repose  which  Westmacott  has  so  well  and  so  touch- 
1  ingly  reproduced. 
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Howard  saw,  in  deep  surprise  and  interest,  the  moth- 
er and  her  infant,  and  was  silently  continuing  his  gaze, 
when  Sullivan,  who  soon  stood  by  him,  suddenly  seized 
his  arm,  and  uttered  a  deep  curse,  the  tone  of  which 
indicated  the  utmost  consternation  and  astonishment. 
His  exclamation  reached  the  woman's  ear;  for  she 
turned  her  head,  ceased  her  perhaps  unconscious  wail, 
and  fixing  her  eyes  for  a  moment  on  Sullivan's  face, 
screamed  and  rushed  into  the  cabin,  which  was  only 
some  yards  distant. 

"Don't  follow  me  !"  exclaimed  Sullivan.  "This  is  my 
affair— 1  shall  be  with  you  in  a  moment;"  and  he  leap- 
ed from  the  top  of  the  hedge,  and  rapidly  pursued  the 
girl  into  the  cabin. 

When  he  entered,  she  was  crouching  down,  with  her 
face  hidden  on  the  knees  of  an  old  man,  who  sat  by  the 
hearth.  One  arm  hung  at  her  side,  the  other  still 
pressed  her  now  complaining  child,  and  in  replj'  to  the 
old  man's  rej^eated  "whisht!  whisht!  a-vourneeu,"  she 
panted,  "His  ghost! — his  ghost!  come  over  the  waters 
and  the  mountains  to  punish  me!  Hide  me,  grand- 
father! hide  me!" — 

"Gliost  or  no  ghost,  Cauthleen,  speak  no  word  to  me 
yet,"  said  Sullivan,  who  now  stood  at  her  back. 
"Tliere  is  an  account  to  settle  for  you,  befoie  we  can 
ever — if  we  ever  do — look  straight  into  each  other's 
faces."  Bui  it  was  useless  for  Sullivan  to  have  given 
ihis  warning:  at  the  very  first  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
girl  had  fainted  at  the  old  man's  knees;  her  infant  still 
helil,  however,  to  her  bosom. 

"And  is  this  the  way  so  soon  ?"  continued  Sullivan, 
speaking  to  the  old  man — "could  he  not  wait  for  me  a 
little,  but  add  this  last,  this  very  last  wrong  to  all 
the  rest  ?     When  did  he  turn  her  out,  dha-dhu  ?"* 

"This  is  the  tirst  1  heard  of  it,  a-vich,"  said  the  old 
man;  "J  did  not  think  of  seein'  her  to-night,  till  after 
you  called  upon  him  yourself." 

"Hush!" — said  Sullivan,  iiointing  out  to  the  door — 
"Did  you  tell  her  1  was  in  the  country?"  in  a  lower 
voice. 

"How  could  I,  when  you  bid  me  not?"  returned  the 
old  man.  "Tliough  last  iiiglit  as  1  spoke  to  lier  out  of 
her  window,  and  scalded  her  heart  with  the  story  of 
Purcell's  coiiitiiig  of  Mary  Grace,  1  was  nigh  corafortiu' 
her,  \H)OV  soul,  on  the  head  ol   it." 

"Bring  her  to  the  baiii,dha-dliii,  as  fast  as  you  can," 
rejoined  Sullivan — "and  stay— we  want  you  in  other 
matters.  You  must  in.stantly  mount  and  away  to  the 
elintrees — you  know  (or  what?"  Tiie  old  man  bent  his 
eyes  blankly  on  the  ground — "You  remember,  don't 
you?" — coutiuued  Sullivan,  as,  from  a  suspicion  of  the 
old  man's  occasional  weakness  of  intellect,  he  began  to 
doubt  his  energy  and  correctness  in  the  business  he 
wished  iiiin  to  undertake. 

"Do  1  remember,  is  it?"  asked  the  other,  as,  recover- 
.  ing  from  his  abstraction,  he  raised  Cauthleen  in  his 
arms,  and  stood  upright,  witli  the  vigor  that  in  one  of 
his  great  age  was  suritfisiiig;  while  a  strong  color 
spread  over  his  cheek,  and  iiis  grey  eyes  sparkled  in- 
sanely— "Do  I  remember  your  biddin'?     And   why  it 
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is  to  be  done?  With,  this  load  in  my  arms,  and  you 
standin'  before  me,  you  ask  do  I  remember  it  ? — Do 
I  remember  anything? — Do  I  remember  the  day  that 
once  was,  and  the  day  that  is,  the  day  that  is  to  come  ? 
And  if  old  age,  and  the  heart-break  strove  to  make  me 
forget,  cou/d  I?  Where,  then,  would  be  my  dreams  on 
the  hill-side,  and  in  the  rushes  and  the  long  grass  by 
the  water's  brink,  when,  night  after 'night,  I  dreamt 
it?  When  themoanin'  came  on  the  hill-breeze,  and  the 
cracklin'  and  the  roarin'  of  the  blaze  was  in  the  reeds 
that  covered  my  old  head  ? — When  the  mountains  fell 
back,  and  the  sky  grew  clear,  and  the  wide  waters  were 
no  hindrance  to  me,  and  I  saw  you  through  them  all, 
afar  off,  with  the  sword  in  your  hand,  and  /u'm,  twinin' 
like  a  red  worm  at  your  feet  ?" — 

"Hush  !  hush  !  dha-dhu,"  again  interrupted  Sullivan, 
"there  is  one  abroad  must  not  hear  or  know  ;  you  had 
better  call  on  God  to  strengthen  you,  and  make  you 
clear,  and  watchful,  and  prudent.  And  now,  go  your 
ways  to  the  barn,  first,  and  then  to  the  elm-trees— this 
lost  creature  is  in  a  long  fit,  and  we  have  nothing  here 
to  serve  her.  Go,  she  seems  coming  to,  a  little.  Go, 
now,  without  a  word.  Rest  with  her,  abroad  in  the  air, 
and  then  she'll  walk  with  you.  And  now— yet  one 
other  word — is  Flinn  gone  to  get  Father  O'Clery  out  of 
the  way,  anxl  to  talk  to  him  about  the  work  ?" 

"  'Tis  an  hour  since  he  went,"  answered  the  old  man, 
"and  he'll  scheme  him  to  the  barn,  as  you  told  us." 

"Then,  don't  lose  another  moment,"  said  Sullivan; 
"or,  just  wait  where  you  are,  while  I  step  out  with  this 
rush-light."  He  took  the  niggard  taper,  and  ap- 
proached Howard,  who  still  remained  on  the  hedge,  his 
curiosity  excited  to  the  utmost,  his  fears  stirring  on 
account  of  Sullivan's  statement  as  to  the  escape  of  Doe, 
and  feeling,  as  a  neglect  of  duty,  every  moment  that 
kept  him  from  his  men'. 

"We  can't  do  it  in  the  cabin,"  said  Sullivan,  as  he 
stood  under  Howard,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hedge;  "but 
come  down,  and  I'll  hold  the  light  while  you  scribble 
on  this  stone.     The  wind  is  low,  and  won't  hinder  you." 

Howard  accordingly  descended,  and,  using  the  materi- 
als with  which  Sullivan  supplied  him,  wrote  his  note 
to  Mr.  Grace,  and  handed  it,  unsealed,  to  Sullivan. 

"I'll  deliver  it  punctually,"  said  Sullivan,  "within 
as  much  time  as  it  will  take  nie  to  walk  and  run  to  the 
house.  And  now,  ]\lr.  Howard,  good-night,  and  make 
haste  to  your  soldiers.  Don't  mind  walking  among 
these  hills,  with  jieople  you  are  a  stranger  to,  for  all 
the  pretty  faces  about  Slievnamon — but  we  shall  talk 
more  of  that,  maybe,  when  I  have  the  jileasure  to  see 
you  next.  "Good-night,  sir;"  and  he  turned  again  into 
the  cabin. 

Great  as  was  Howanl's  anxiety  to  get  to  his  quarters, 
he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  concealing 
himself  a  moment  behind  the  hedge,  in  order  to  watch 
some  continuance  of  the  interesting  scene,  to  the  ojien- 
ing  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness.  So  he  recrossed 
the  mound,  and  stooped  his  head  under  it,  at  the  sitlo 
turned  from  the  cabin. 

In  a  few  moments  he  heard  Sullivan's  voice,  wishing 
some  one  good  luck  and  speed.     Almost  immediately 
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after,  he  saw  him  leap  the  stream,  of  which  the  course 
continued  so  far  as  the  cabin,  and  Howard  watched  him 
running  across  the  low  ground  at  the  other  side,  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Grace's  house.  His  curiosity  was  next 
bent  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  woman  and  child,  and, 
looking  cautiously  over  the  hedge,  he  saw  her,  leaning 
on  the  old  man,  walk  from  the  cabin  towards  the  place 
where  he  stood  concealed.  They  did  not,  however, 
directly  pass  him,  but,  continuing  their  way  by  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  issued  through  it  at  a  gap 
about  twenty  yards  distant,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
left,  began  to  ascend  a  broken  and  uncultivated  de- 
clivity. 

Howard  argued  that  this  declivity  must  be  a  contin- 
uation of  the  ridge  over  which  he  had  descended  with 
his  traitorous  guide,  when  he  first  left  the  road  that 
commanded  his  quarters;  and  he  concluded,  that  if  he 
also  mounted  tbe  hill,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  man 
and  his  charge,  it  must  lead  him  again  to  the  road,  some 
little  distance  from  the  point  he  wished  to  regain.  So, 
mistrustful  of  traveling  any  longer  in  by-paths  that 
had  proved  sufficiently  dangerous,  and  also  prompted 
perhaps  by  anxiety  to  track  the  young  woman,  Howard 
followed  at  a  distance. 

After  gaining  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  the  old  man  and 
his  companion  disappeared  from  Howard's  view.  He 
also  hastened,  therefore,  to  win  it.  When  he  had  done 
so,  lie  looked  out,  and  discovered  them  still  walking  in 
a  direct  lino  across  a  wide  waste  of  marshy  ground, 
bounded  at  some  distance  by  a  low  wall,  on  which  the 
moon  shone  clear  and  white,  distinguishing  even  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  felt  surprised 
that,  having  passed  the  hill,  so  considerable  a  space 
should  still  remain  between  him  and  the  road.  Hut, 
assured  that  the  wall  he  now  saw  was  its  boundary,  he 
continued  to  follow  the  two  figures. 

Tbey  again  disappeared  over  the  wall,  and  Howard, 
mending  his  pace,  crossed  the  low  barrier,  which  he  per- 
ceived to  be  formed  of  loose  stones,  and,  in  increased 
surprise,  saw  another  stretch  of  open  ground  before  liira, 
over  which  the  figures  still  moved.  Thelinesof  the  road 
and  bill,  he  thought,  must  have  suddenly  departed 
from  tbeir  parallel;  but  it  was,  meantime,  impossible 
tbat  be  should  miscalculate  his  route,  and  so  he  per- 
severed iu  it. 

The  second  wild  tract  of  moor  proved  nearly  twice 
as  extensive  as  the  first;  yet  it  was  at  length  ter- 
minated by  another  loose  wall,  which  was  successively 
passed  by  the  old  man,  the  girl,  and  Howard.  Tlie 
amazement  of  our  military  friend  changed  into  a  dis- 
agreeable misgiving  when  he  now  found  himself  at  the 
base  of  a  growing  ascent,  round  which,  as  he  gained 
tbe  other  side  of  the  second  barrier,  his  unconscious 
guides  were  just  winding.  In  a  moment  they  had  en- 
tirely eluded  him;  and,  vexed  and  impatient,  he  hurried 
after  tliem  to  inquire  his  way  to  the  road,  even  yet 
positive  he  could  not  be  far  astray. 

As  he  rapidly  turned  the  bend  of  the  hill,  and  looked 
forward  for  those  he  supposed  before  him,  they  were 
not  to  oe  seen;  but  the  wailing  of  a  female  voice,  and 
the  shrill  cadence  of  the  old  man,  as  if  speaking  in 


comfort,  guided  him  in  his  course.  He  followed  till 
he  found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  a  i)ass,  where  the 
hill  divided  it,  and  afforded  entrance  to  its  own  recesses. 
Up  this  way,  Howard  turned  to  the  right,  and  soon  saw 
the  female  and  old  man,  the  one  sitting,  the  other,  with 
the  infant  in  his  arms,  standing  over  her,  both  con- 
tinuing to  converse  in  their  mixed  tones  of  anguish 
and  feebleness.  He  hastened  on  to  join  them.  All 
were  now  wrapped  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill,  and,  as 
Howard  i^recipitately  advanced,  he  stumbled  over  some 
fragments  of  rock  and  fell.  The  woman  and  her  aged 
protector,  with  cries  of  terror,  ran  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. Howard  rose,  not  materially  hurt,  and  called 
loudly  after  them;  but  this  appearing  only  to  increase 
their  fright  and  si)eed,  he  exerted  his  own  legs  in  pur- 
suit. They  fled,  for  some  distance,  along  the  jiass  he 
had  last  entered,  and  then  turned  into  another  which 
struck  oft'  almost  at  right  angles.  He  once  more  missed 
his  guides,  till  he  arrived  at  the  point  they  had  doubled. 
But  he  then  marked  them  in  the  stretch  of  moonlight 
which  the  sudden  turn  aflbrded,  flitting  over  the  side 
of  the  divided  hill,  and  apparently  bent  on  gaining  its 
top.     Still  he  held  chase. 

Pausing  on  the  verge  of  the  ascent,  he  saw  them 
hastening  over  a  widespread  of  sloping  country,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  a  huge  peak  of  mountain  took  its 
rise.  In  fact,  he  had  not  understood  that  all  this  while, 
ever  since  he  left  the  cabin,  he  had,  across  moors 
and  all,  been  rapidly,  though  imperceptibly,  ascend- 
ing towards  the  bleak  and  craggy  summit  of  Slievena- 
mon.  He- gazed  about,  confounded  and  almost  terri- 
fied, and  shouted  louder  than  before  after  his  myste- 
rious seducers  into  the  maze  of  danger.  They  less 
than  ever  heeded  his  appeal;  and  when,  resuming  once 
more  his  ettbrts  to  overtake  them,  he  endeavored  to 
keep  them  in  his  eye,  the  two  figures  suddenly  sank 
from  view,  and  left  him  completely  at  fault. 

He  ran  on  in  the  direction  they  had  taken,  until, 
gaining  the  verge  of  the  moor,  he  found  himself  alto- 
gether impeded  iu  his  progress  by  a  deep  gully,  that, 
like  a  trench  before  a  stronghold,  seemed  to  guard  tbe 
base  of  the  mountain.  As  the  weather  had  lately  been 
vei-y  dry,  scarcelj'  any  water  sought  its  way  through 
this  natural  canal ;  and,  advancing  cautiously  to  recon- 
noitre, Howard  could  i)erceive  that  the  gully  was  deep 
and  abrupt,  and  lined,  at  either  side,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  sharp,  projecting  fragments  of  rock.  His 
next  investigation  was  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the 
pass  the  old  man  and  his  companion  lay  concealed,  for 
he  could  not  suppose  they  had  been  able  to  cross  it; 
nor  could  he  otherwise  account  for  their  sudden  disap- 
pearance, than  by  concluding  that  they  had  descended 
into  it.  No  trace  of  Them  appeared,  however.  He  had 
paused  in  much  embarrassment,  unable  to  form  any 
plan  of  proceeding,  when  they  abruptly  reappeared  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  watercourse,  moving  towards  a 
broad,  flat  stone,  that,  supported  at  one  end  by  two 
props,  also  of  stone,  was  raised  in  that  direction  from 
the  ground,  while  the  other  end,  that  nearest  to  How- 
ard, seemed  buried  in  the  soil.  He  looked,  without 
knowing  its  traditional  nature,  at  the  ruins  of  an  old 
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Druidical  altar.  But  had  he  been  a  thorough  antiqua- 
rian, and  ever  so  well  acquainted  with  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  this  rude  relic, 
little  interest  would  it  have  had  for  him  at  the  moment. 
His  notice  was  solely  directed  to  the  two  figures, 
who  hurried  towards  it;  and  he  halloed  lustily  and 
long  in  hopes  of  fixing  their  attention. 

All  in  vain,  however.  The  figures  continued,  in 
speed  and  silence,  to  near  the  stone;  and  when  they 
had  gained  it,  and  Howard  had  exalted  his  voice  into 
the  shrillest  possible  key,  they  became  once  again,  and 
finally,  invisible.  But,  as  if  not  to  allow  him  to  waste 
his  lungs  for  nothing,  scarcely  had  he  emitted  the  last 
bellow,  when  it  was  caught  up  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  prolonged  and  repeated  rather  beyond  his  wishes. 
He  paused  a  moment,  supposing  he  might  have  heard 
an  echo;  but,  when  too  much  time  had  elapsed  to 
permit,  according  to  •  natural  laws,  of  possible 
iteration,  the  shouting  was  again  renewed,  by  more 
than  one  person,  now  sounding  nearer,  and  awaking 
the  deep  voices  of  the  outspread  moors  and  desolate 
hills.  Our  adventurer,  though  no  poltroon,  felt  a  dis- 
agreeable qualm  at  heart,  as  these  wild  signals  of  ap- 
proaching strangers,  and  to  him,  foes,  closed  right  and 
left  upon  him.  He  stood  one  moment  in  something  not 
unlike  consternation,  and  then  the  strongest  instinct  of 
nature  lent  him  lightning  thought,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
scarcely  less  than  thunderbolt  execution.  Behind  the 
flat  stone  the  figures  had  found  a  hiding-place;  behind 
it  he,  too,  would  seek  safety.  He  measured  the  gully 
with  his  eye — it  was  at  least  four  yards  over — perhaps 
more — no  matter.  Howard  drew  back  for  a  good  run — 
sprang  across  the  chasm  like  a  chamois-hunter — and 
lighted  on  his  feet  in  the  shelving  sward  at  the  oppo- 
site side.  But  this  was  only  the  first  consequence  of 
his  leap;  for,  after  striking  his  heels  into  the  soft 
ground,  he  next  sank  through  it,  and  fell,  with  a  ciiaos 
about  his  ears,  and  a  hellish  uproar  ringing  in  tlieni, 
down — down — he  knew  not  where,  into  the  bowels  and 
invsteries  of  the  mountain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Now,  could  we,  at  our  pleasure,  and  not  in  violation 
of  the  known  and  admitted  privilege  of  story-tellers, 
change  the  scene  of  our  narrative  some  miles  away 
from  Lieutenant  Howard,  and  leave  the  reader  in  a 
consequent  agony  of  suspense  as  to  the  issue  of  his 
adventure.  But  we  scorn  such  petty  tyranny  over  the 
minds  of  those  millions  whom  it  is  our  wish,  in  i)erfect 
disinterestedness,  to  treat  in  the  best  manner:  there- 
forc^,  we  proceed  straight  forward  in  our  tale. 

Tlie  first  percej)tion  of  Howard's  restored  eenses 
bronglit  him  the  intelligence  of  his  being  in  tiie  midst 
of  an  almost  insuH'crabh^  afmosiijiere,  oi)i)ressive,  as  it 
was  strange  and  unusual.  He  breathed  with  diliiculty, 
and  coughed  and  sneezed  himself  very  nearly  back 
again  into  the  state  of  unconsciousness  out  of  wliich, 
it  would  seem,  coughing  and  sneezing  had  just  roused 


him;  for  he  gained  his  senses  while  performing  such 
operations  as  are  understood  by  these  words.  When  a 
reasonable  pause  occurred,  and  that  reflection  had  time 
to  come  into  play,  Howard  wondered  whether  he  was 
alive  or  dead,  and  whether  or  no  he  felt  pain.  Due 
consideration  having  ensued,  he  was  able  to  assure 
himself  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  he  lived,  and 
without  much  pain  of  any  kind  into  the  bargain. 
Next,  he  tried  to  stir  himself;  but  here  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Some  unseen  power  paralyzed  his  legs  and 
arms,  feet  and  hands.  He  lay,  it  was  evident,  upon 
his  back,  and  the  surface  he  pressed  seemed  soft  and 
genial  enough.  While  in  this  position  he  looked 
straight  upward.  The  stars,  and  a  patch  of  deep  blue 
sky,  twinkled  and  smiled  upon  him,  through  a  hole  in 
a  low,  squalid  roof,  overhead.  This  was  a  help.  He 
remembered  having  fallen  in  through  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and,  as  an  aperture  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, or  the  cause,  of  his  descent,  he  ventured  to 
argue  accordingly.  He  had  intruded,  it  would  rather 
seem,  upon  the  private  concerns  of  some  person  or  per- 
sons, who,  from  motives  unknown  to  him,  chose  to  re- 
side in  a  subterraneous  retreat  among  the  very  sub- 
limities of  Slievenamon.  Here  the  strange  scent  again 
filled  his  nostrils  with  overpowering  effect.  There  was 
some  part  of  it  he  thought  he  could,  or  ought,  to  recol- 
lect having  before  experienced,  and  he  snifl'ed  once  or 
twice,  with  the  hope  of  becoming  satisfied.  But  a 
fresh,  and,  he  conceived,  a  different  effluvia,  thereupon 
rushed  up  into  his  head,  and  down  his  throat,  and  he 
had  again  to  sneeze  and  cough  his  way  into  a  better 
comprehension. 

When  Howard  was,  in  his  second  effort,  successful, 
he  observed  that  he  dwelt  not  in  absolute  darkness.  A 
pandemonium  kind  of  light  dismally  glared  around 
him,  clouded  by  a  dense  fog  of  he  knew  not  what  color 
or  consistency.  Was  he  alone  ?  He  listened  atten- 
tively. The  melancholy  female  voice  that  he  had 
heard  lamenting  at  the  cabin,  and  among  the  hills, 
came  on  his  ear,  though  it  was  now  poured  forth  in  a 
subdued  cadence.  Still  he  listened,  and  a  hissing  of 
whisi)ers  floated  at  every  side,  accomi)anied  by  the 
noise  of  a  fire  rapidly  blazing,  together  with  an  inter- 
mittent explosion  that  very  much  resembled  a  human 
snore. 

Again  he  strove  to  rise  or  turn,  but  could  not.  "1 
will  just  move  my  head  round,  at  all  events,"  thouglit 
he.  He  did  so,  very  slowly,  and  liis  eyes  fixed  upon  those 
of  Jack  Mullins,  who,  bent  on  one  knee  at  his  side,  held 
his  iQft  arm  tightly  down  witii  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  presented  a  heavy  horseman's  i>istol. 
Howard,  little  cheered  by  this  comforter,  turned 
his  head  as  slowly  in  the  otiier  direction,  and  encount- 
ered the  full  stare  of  anotliev  rutlianly  visage,  while, 
with  both  hands  of  his  attendant,  he  was  at  this  side 
l)inioned.     Two  other  men  secured  his  feet. 

"Where  am  I?  and  wliy  do  you  hohl  me?  anil  how 
did  all  this  liai>iien?" — asked  Howard,  as  lie  began  to 
com])relu'nd  his  situation. 

"Hould  your  tongue,  and  be  (luiet,"  said  Mullins. 

"I  know ^w/ well,  .lack  Mullins,"  resumed  Howard. 
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'"Tis  some  tinie  since  we  met  at  the  pattern,  but  I  know 
your  voice  and  face  perfectly  well." 

"ISTonseuse,"  said  MuUins.  "Hould  your  pace,  I  tell 
you." 

"You  surely  would  not  take  away  mj'  life  for  noth- 
ing. And  it  can  be  no  ofl'ence  to  ask  you  why  you  hold 
me  down  in  this  strange  manner." 

"Bother,  man.     Say  your  prayers,  and  don't  vex  me." 

"MuUins,  I  have  drunk  with  you  out  of  the  same 
cup,  and  clasped  your  hand  iu  good  fellowship;  and  1 
desire  you  for  the  sake  of  old  acquaintance  to  let  me 
sit  up  and  look  about  me.  1  never  did  .you  any  injury, 
uor  intended  one." 

"1  don't  know  how  that  is,"  observed  Mullins. 

"Never,  by  my  soul  !"  repeated  Howard  with  euergj'. 
"This  unhappy  intrusion,  whatever  place  I  may  have 
got  into,  was  an  accident:  I  missed  my  way  among  the 
hills,  and  wandered  here  unconsciously.  Let  me  up, 
Mullins,  and  you  shall  have  a  handsome  recompense." 

"The  divil  a  laflina  you  have  about  you,"  said  Mul- 
lins.— "Don't  be  talkin'." 

"As  vou  hdxe /ou/ti/ ray  purse,  then,"  rejoined  How- 
ard, easily  suspecting  what  had  happened,  "You  are 
most  welcome  to  it,  so  you  release  me  for  a  moment." 

"An'  who,  do  you  think,  is  to  pay  us  for  the  roof  of 
our  good,  snug  iiouse  you  have  tattered  down  on  our 
heads  this  blessed  night  ?" — asked  Mullins. 

"I  will  to  be  sure,"  replie<l  Howard — "who  else 
should?  Come,  Mullins,  bid  these  men  let;  me  go,  and 
you'll  never  be  sorry  for  it.  Is  this  the  way  Irishmen 
treat  an  old  friend?" 

"For  the  sake  o'  that  evening  we  had  together  at  the 
pattern,  you  may  get  up — that  is,  sit  up,  an"  bless  your- 
self.    Let  him  go,  men,  but  watch  the  ladder." 

The  three  other  men  instantly  obeyed  JluUins' orders, 
and.  Jack  himself  loosening  his  dead  grip,  Howard 
was  at  last  free  to  sit  up. 

"Now,  never  mind  what  you  see,"  hO'  continued. 
"An'  in  troth,  the  less  you  look  about  you,  at  all,  at 
all,  so  much  the  betther,  I'm  thinkiu'."  And  Mullins 
sat  down  opposite  his  prisoner,  still  holding  the  cocked 
pistol  on  his  arm. 

This  caution  seemed  in  the  first  instance  altogether 
useless;  for  Howard  could  observe  nothing  through 
the  dense  vapor  around  him,  e.vcept,  now  and  then,  the 
blank  and  wavering  outline  of  a  human  tigui-e,  tlitting 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  recess.  The  whispers,  how- 
ever, had  deepened  into  rather  loud  tones;  but  here  he 
was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever,  for  the  persons  of  the 
dnima  spoke  together  in  Irish.  At  length  he  gained  a 
hint  to  the  mystery.  A  young  man,  stripped,  as  if  for 
some  laborious  work,  approaching  Mullins,  said,  some- 
what precipitately:  "Musha,  Jack,  the  ru/i  'ull  go  fur 
uothin'  this  time,  unless  you  come  down  an'  init  your 
own  hand  to  the  still." 

Here,  then,  from  all  he  had  prexiously  heard,  and 
could  now  see,  smell,  and  conceive,  Howard  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  illicit  distillation,  at  work, 
though  it  was  Sunday,  in  all  its  vigor  and  glory.  He 
snuffed  again,  and  wondered  at  his  own  stupidity  and 
indeed  ingratitude,  that  he  should  not  at  once  have  re- 


cognized the  odor  of  the  pottheen  atmosphere — a  mix- 
ture of  the  effluvia  of  the  liquor  and  the  thick  volumes 
of  pent-up  smoke,  iu  which  for  some  time  he  had,  under 
Providence,  lived  and  breathed. 

When  the  young  man  addressed  to  Mullins  the  words 
we  have  just  recorded,  that  person's  ill  boding  face  as- 
sumed a  cast  of  more  dangerous  malignity,  and,  after  a 
ferocious  scowl  at  the  speaker,  he  said  with  much  ve- 
hemence: "Upon  my  conscience,.  Tim,  a-gra,  you're 
just  afther  spakin'  the  most  foolish  words  that  your 
mother's  son  ever  spoke:  an' I  don't  know  what  bad 
blood  you  have  to  the  sasseuaon  officer,  here,  that  you 
couldu't  lave  him  a  chance  for  his  life,  when  it  was 
likely  he  had  id.  Musha,  evil  end  to  you,  Tim,  seed, 
breed,  an'  generation ! — mahurp-on-duoul !  What  mat- 
ther  was  it  if  the  whole  s/wf  went  to  ould  Nick  this 
blessed  evenin',  providin'  we  didn't  let  strangers  into 
our  secrets?  Couldn't  you  let  him  sit  here  a  while  in 
pace  ? — Bud  since  the  murther's  out  take  this,  you  bal- 
lour*  o'  the  divil," — giving  the  pistol — "while  I  go 
down  to  the  pot.  An',  Tim — lave  well  enough  alone, 
now,  an'  if  you  can't  mend  what's  done,  try  not  to  do 
any  more  Don't  be  talkin'  at  all,  I  say;  you  needn't  j 
pull  the  trigger  on  him  for  spakin'  a  little,  if  it  isn't 
too  much  entirely.  Bud  take  care  o'  your  own  self, 
Tim,  an'  hould  your  gab  'till  I  come  to  you  agin." 

After  this  speech,  the  longest  that  Mullins  was  ever 
known  to  deliver,  he  strode  away  from  Howard's  side 
towards  the  most  remote  end  of  the  place,  where  the 
tire  was  blazing.  Howard  comprehending  that  Jack's 
indignation  was  aroused,  because  of  the  I'evealing  sum- 
mons of  the  young  man,  and  that  his  own  life  might 
probably  be  sacrificed  to  his  innocent  advancement  in 
knowledge,  very  ]uudently  I'esolved  to  avail  himself 
of  the  hints  contained  in  the  harangue  he  had  heard, 
by  observing,  in  MuUins's  absence,  the  most  religious 
silence,  and  withal  the  most  natural  unconsciousness. 
The  latter  part  of  his  resolve  was,  however,  soon  ren- 
dered superfluous  and  unavailing.  The  wind  rose  high, 
abroad,  and  entering  at  the  recent  aperture,  attribu- 
table to  Howard,  took  an  angry  circuit  round  the 
cavern,  agitated  the  mass  of  smoke  that  filled  it,  and 
compelled  the  greater  portion  to  evaporate  through 
another  vent  at  the  opposite  side.  In  about  five  min- 
utes, therefore,  the  whole  details  of  the  apartment  be- 
came visible  to  any  observer,  nor  could  Howard  refuse 
to  his  curiosity  the  easy  investigation  thus  afl'orded. 
And  what  he  saw  is  now  to  be  written. 

The  place  was  evidently  an  excavation  scooped  in 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  then,  as  Howard  could  re- 
member from  his  observations  abroad,  added  to  his 
present  survey,  roofed  over  with  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  sods  level  with  the  contigu- 
ous soil.  Into  this  den  one  entrance  was  now  visible; 
for,  looking  across,  Howard  saw  the  rude  ladder,  of 
which  MuUins  had  spoken,  guarded  by  the  three  fel- 
lows he  had  ordered  to  that  point.  Against  the  sides 
of  the  cavern,  almost  all  the  way  round,  turf,  furze,  or 
well-tilled  sacks  were  piled.  One  end  appeared  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  a  barn,  for  it  was  stuffed 
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with  sheaves  of  corn  at  one  side  and  straw  at  the  othei 
while  on  the  ground  laj'  two  flails,  half  hidden  amid  a 
litter  of  a  cojupound  description. 

At  the  other  end — heaven  bless  the  mark  ! — the 
genius  of  pottheen  had  established  his  laboratory.  On 
a  tremendous  tire  of  turf  and  furze  sat  a  goodly  pot,  of 
comprehension  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  thirty  gallons  of 
pot-ale.  This  cauldron  was  well  covered  with  a  wooden 
lid,  which,  at  its  junction  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  as 
well  as  over  all  its  casual  crevices,  received  an  earthy 
impasto  of  some  kind,  to  make  it  airtight.  Out  of  the  top 
of  the  lid  issued  the  worm ;  so  called  in  courtesy,  only ;  for 
it  bore  little  resemblance  to  its  licensed  prototype  in 
loyal  distilleries,  and  was  in  shape  no  logical  symbol 
of  the  word.  Truly,  it  did  not  coil;  but  rather  ran  in 
and  out,  crinkum-crankum,  in  charp  angles,  right, 
acute,  or  obtuse,  at  every  turn.  Its  material  was  com- 
mon tin,  daubed  most  uncouthly  with  solder — the  clum- 
sy production  of  some  hill-tinker,  who  was  but  too  well 
paid  for  his  work  by  a  few  draughts  of  the  first  oozing 
it  brought  forth.  The  greater  part  of  this  curious  ap- 
paratus passed  through  a  large  ttib  of  cold  water,  called 
familiarlj^  the  cooling-tub,  and  representing  the  con- 
denser of  more  formal  establishments.  At  length  the 
end  protruded,  free  of  all  impediment,  over  another 
wooden  vessel,  and  therein  deposited,  drop  by  drop,  its 
precious  and  fully-matured  product;  in  fact,  the  bona- 
fide  pottheen,  regularly  distilled. 

About  the  fire,  and  at  the  end  of  the  worm,  and  from 
vessel  to  vessel  of  different  compass,  in  which  the 
yielding  corn  underwent  its  dilfereut  processes  of  fer- 
mentation, previous  to  a  final  enclosure  in  the  pot.  Jack 
Mullins  now  appeared  busy,  the  presiding  and  directing 
spirit  of  the  scene.  He  moved  heavily  and  silently, 
with  bent  brow  and  closed  lips,  only  condescending  to 
the  various  questions  levelled  at  him,  a  "Bother— don't 
be  talkin'."  Two  or  three  men  were  also  busy  at  the 
vats.  An  old  women,  with  lank,  streaming  locks,  and 
her  neck  almost  entirely  bare,  and  a  dirty  girl,  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  stood  near  the  worm,  pouring, 
from  time  to  time,  upon  it,  and  into  the  vessel  through 
which  it  passed,  their  contributions  of  cold  water. 
Around  the  blaze,  on  straw,  lay  perhajjs  a  dozen  men, 
old  and  young,  keen  observers  and  an.\ious  expectants. 
The  fire  glared  on  all,  throwing  into  sympathetic  sha- 
dow many  a  wild  or  sinister  eye,  and  touching  with  red 
light  the  top  edgesof  tiieir  shaggy  eyebrows,  their  pro- 
minent cheek-bones,  hooked  or  snub  noses,  and  ample 
chins. 

Howard,"  continuing  his  observations,  surveyed  the 
height  from  which  he  had  fallen.  It  might  be  about 
seven  feet;  but  he  .sat  elevated  above  the  floor  of  the 
cavern;  and  this  remark,  causing  him  to  examine  the 
material  under  him,  enabled  him  to  account  for  having 
escaped  so  well.  In  truth  he  ha(ldescen<led,  where  he 
now  remained,  upon  a  heap  of  litter,  composed  of  the 
losiiluum  of  the  i)()t,  and  some  bundles  of  straw  sti'cwed 
lightly  over,  so  that  the  wiiolo  substance  was  soft  and 
unresisting  as  any  man  in  his  circumstances  could  have 
wished. 

He  was,  however,  little   pleased  on   the  whole   with 


the  scene  thus  become  revealed  by  the  partial  expulsion 
of  the  smoke.  MuUins's  late  hints  still  rang  in  his 
ears;  and,  while  contemplating  the  faces  of  those  round 
the  fire,  the  iinintentional  visitant  thoixght  he  looked 
on  men  who  would  have  little  hesitation,  all  circum- 
stances of  ijrejudice  and  relative  place  duly  weighed, 
to  assist  the  master-ruffian  in  any  designs  upon  an 
Englishman  and  a  red-coat.  Then  he  recollected  his 
untimely  absence  from  his  men;  the  intelligence  Sulli- 
van had  given  him;  the  disastrous  consequences  that 
to  them  might  ensue;  and  his  cheek  and  brow  flamed 
with  impatience.  While,  the  next  moment,  a  recurrence 
to  his  own  immediate  peril  corrected,  if  it  did  not 
change,  their  courageous  glow. 

The  young  man  who  had  relieved  guard  over  How- 
ard well  obeyed  the  parting  orders  of  Mullins;  for  he 
did  not  open  his  lips  to  the  prisoner,  contenting  him- 
self with  watching  his  every  motion,  and  keejjing  fast 
hold  of  the  pistol.  Utter  silence,  therefore,  reigned 
between  both,  as  Howard  also  strictly  observed  Ins  own 
resolution. 

After  he  had  fully  investigated  everything  and  per- 
son around  him,  and  when  thought  and  apprehension 
found  no  relief  from  curiosity,  this  blank  pause  dis- 
agreeably afl'ected  him.  It  was  uncertainty  and  sus- 
pense; fear  for  others  and  for  himself;  or,  even  if  he 
escaped  his  present  danger,  the  unhappy  accident 
might  influence  his  future  character  and  pros])ects. 
Under  the  i)ressure  of  these  feelings,  Howard  most 
ardently  desired  the  return  of  ]\Iullins,  in  order  that 
his  fate  might  be  at  once  decided. 

And  in  his  own  due  time  Mullins  at  length  came. 
Everything  about  the  pot  seemed  ])rosperous;  for,  with 
a  joyous  clatter  of  uncouth  sounds,  the  men  now 
gathered  near  the  worm,  and,  one  by  one,  held  under  it 
the  large  shell  of  a  turkey-egg,  which  was  subsequently 
conveyed  to  their  mouths.  Mullins,  himself,  took  a 
serious,  loving  draught,  and,  refilling  bis  shell,  strode 
towards  Howard,  bum])er  in  hand. 

"First,"  he  said,  as  he  came  u]),  "since  you  know 
more  that  you  ought  to  about  us,  taste  that." 

"Excuse  me,  Mullins,"  said  Howard,  "I  should  not 
be  able  to  drink  it." 

"Nonsense,"  resumed  Jack  ;  "dhrink  the  Queen's 
health,  good  loock  to  her,  m  the  right  stuff,  that  is 
made  out  o' love  to  her,  an'  no  one  else.  Dlirink,  till 
you  see  how  you'd  like  it." 

"I  cannot,  indeed,"  said  Howard,  wavering. 

"Musha,  you'd  betther,"  growled  Mullins.  Howard 
drank  some. 

"So  you  won't  finish  it?  Well,  what  brought  you 
here?" 

"Ill  luck,"  answered  Howiird.  "I  know  of  no  such 
place— had  heard  of  no  such  i)lace;  but,  as  I  told  you, 
lost  my  way,  and— and—in  truth,  I  tumbled  into  it." 

"An"  well  you  looked,  didn't  you,  Hyin'  down  through 
an  ould  liill's-side,  among  i)acable  people?  An'  this  is 
all  thrue?— no  one  tould  you  ?" 

"Upon  my  honor,  all  true,  and  no  one  told  me." 

"By  the  vartch  o' your  oath,  now?  Will  you  sware 
it?" 
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"I  am  ready,  for  your  satisfaction,  to  do  so." 

"  Well.  Where's  our  own  soggarth,  Tim  ?"  coutimied 
Mullins,  turning  to  tlie  young  guardsman. 

"In  the  corner,  beyant,  readin'liis breviary,"  replied 
Tim. 

A  loud  snore  from  the  corner  seemed,  however,  to 
belie  the  latter  part  of  the  assertion. 

"Och,  1  hear  him,"  said  Mullins.  "Run,  Peg,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  off  to  the  girl,  "run  to  the  corner,  an' 
tell  Father  Tack'em  we  want  him." 

The  girl  obeyed;  and,  with  some  difficulty,  called  into 
imperfect  existence  a  little  bundle  of  man,  who  there 
lay  rolled  up  among  bundles  of  straw. 

"What's  the  matter,  now  ?"  cried  he;as,  badly  balan- 
cing himself,  with  the  girl's  assistance,  he  endeavored 
to  resume  his  legs,  and  then  waddle  towards  Mullins, 
at  a  short,  dubious  ijace. 

"What's  the  matter  at  all,  that  a  poor  priest  can't 
read  his  breviary  once  a  day,  wtihout  being  disturbed 
by  you,  you  pack  of — " 

"Don't  be  talkin',"  interrupted  Mullins,  "but  look 
afore  you,  an'  give  him  the  buke." 

"The  book  !  echoed  Father  Tack'em — "the  book  for 
him  !  Why,  then,  happy  death  to  me,  what  brings  the 
like  of  him  among  us  ?" 

"You'd  bettlier  not  be  talkin',  I  say,  but  give  him  tiie 
buke  at  once,"  said  Mullins,  authoritatively;  and  lie 
was  obeyed.  Howard  received  from  Tack'em  a  clasped 
volume,  "much  the  worse  of  the  wear,"  as  its  proprie- 
tor described  it;  and,  at  the  dictation  ofMullius,  swore 
upon  it  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  he  had  already 
made. 

"So  far,  so  good,"  resumed  Mullins;  "an'hould  your 
tongue  still,  plase  your  reverence,  it's  betther  fur  you. 
Now,  Captain  Howard — " 

"I  oulj'  want  to  ask,  isthes7io<comeofl'?"  interrupted 
Tack'em  —  "for,  happy  death  to  me,  I'm  thirsty. 
And,"  he  mumbled  to  himself,  with  a  momentary  ex- 
pression that  showed  the  wretched  man  to  be  not  un- 
conscious of  the  sin  and  shame  of  his  degradation.  "It 
is  the  onlj^  thing  to  make  me  forget — "  the  rest  of  his 
words  were  muttered  too  low  to  be  audible  even  to 
Howard,  beside  whom  he  stood. 

"Here,  Tim,"  said  Mullins,  giving  the  shell  to  the 
young  man,  and  taking  the  i^istol,  "go  down  to  the 
woim,  an'  get  a  dhrop  for  the  soggarth." 

The  shell  returned,  top-full;  and  Tack'em,  seizing  it 
eagerly,  was  about  to  swallow  ils  contents,  when, 
glancing  at  Howard,  he  stopped  short  and  offered  him 
"a  taste. "  The  ])oliteness  was  declined,  and  Tack'em 
observed,  with  fresh  assumption  of  utter  flippancy: 

"Ah,  you  havn't  the  grace  to  like  it  yet.  But  wait 
awhile.  I  thought  like  yourself,  at  first,  remembering 
my  poor  old  Horace's  aversion  to  garlic — which,  be- 
tween ourselves,  a-vich,  is  a  wholesome  herb  after  all:" 
and  he  repeated  the  beginning  of  the  ode — 

"Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu, 
Senile  gutter  fi-egerit  " 

"Bother,"  interrupted  Mullins,  "ould  Hurisli,  who- 
ever he  is,  an'  barriu'  he's  no  friend  o'  your  reverence, 


conld  never  be  an  honest  man,  to  talk  o'  ^ff utter'  and  the 
pottheen,  in  one  breuith." 

"Och!  God  help  jou,  you  poor  ignoramus,"  replied 
Tack'em,  draining  his  shell;  "what  a  blessed  ignorant 
crew  I  have  around  me  !  Do  you  know  humanity, 
a-vich?"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  Howard. 

"Nonsense,"  interposed  Mullins,  "we  all  know  that 
in  our  turns,  and  when  we  can't  help  it.  Don't  be 
talkin',  bud  let  me  do  my  duty.  I  was  a  sayin',  a-roon," 
he  went  on,  turning  to  Howard,  "that  all  was  well 
enough,  so  far.  Bud,  somehow  or  other,  I'am  thinkiu' 
you  will  have  to  do  a  thing  or  two  more.  Tisn't  clear 
to  myself,  a-gi-a,  but  you  must  kiss  the  primer  agin,  in 
the  regard  of  never  sayin'  a  word  to  a  Christian  sowl 
of  your  happening  to  stray  down  through  that  hole 
over  your  head,  or  about  any  one  of  us,  or  anything 
else  you  saw  while  you  were  stayin'  wid  us." 

Howard,  remembering  that  part  of  his  duty  was  to 
render  assistance  at  all  times  to  the  civil  power  of  the 
country  in  putting  down  illicit  distillation,  hesitated 
at  this  proposition;  doubtful  but  he  should  be  guilty 
of  an  indirect  compromise  of  principle  in  concealing 
his  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  situation  of  such  a 
place.  He  therefore  made  no  immediate  answer,  and 
Mullins  went  on. 

"There's  another  little  matther,  too.  Some  poor  gos- 
sips of  ours  that  have  to  do  m  ith  this-Cajitain  John — 
God  hell)  't?™ — "ic  "11  tliis  time  in  the  bog,  we  hear,  in 
regard  'o  the  small  misundorstandin'  betwixt  you  and 
them.  Well,  a-vich.  You  could  just  let  'm  out, 
couldn't  you?" 

"I  can  engage  to  do  neither  of  the  things  you  have 
last  mentioned,"  said  Howard,  who,  assured  that  con- 
cession to  the  first  would  not  avail  him  unless  he  also 
agreed  to  the  second,  thus  saved  his  conscience,  by 
boldly  resisting  both. 

"Don't  be  talkin,"  rejoined  Mullins,  "troth  you'll  be 
just  aftlier  jiromisin'  us  to  do  what  we  ax  you,  an'  on 
the  buke,  too;"  and  his  eye  glanced  to  tlie  pistol. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Howard,  "my  honor,  my 
character,  and  my  duty  forbid  it.  If  those  unfortunate 
])ersons  yet  remain  within  my  lines,  they  must  stay 
there,  or  else  surrender  themselves,  unconditionally,  as 
our  prisoners." 

"I  don't  think  you're  sarious,"  resumed  Mullins. 
"Suppose  a  body  said,  you  must  do  this  ?" 

"I  should  give  the  same  answer." 

"Thonomon  diioul !  don't  vex  me  too  well.  Do  you 
see  what  I  have  in  my  hand  ?" 

"I  see  you  can  murder  me,  if  you  like;  but  you  have 
heard  my  answer." 

"Stop,  you  bloodhound,  stop!"  screamed  Tack'em. 
"Happy  death  to  me,  what  would  you  be  about  ?  Don't 
you  know  there's  wiser  heads  than  yours  settling  that 
matter?  Isn't  it  in  the  hands  of  Father  0"Clery  by 
this  time  ?  An'  who  gave  you  leave  to  take  the  law 
into  your  own  hands  ?" 

"Bother,"  said  Mullins,  "who'll  sufl'er  most  by  lettin' 
hiin  go? — who,  bud  myself,  that  gets  the  little  bite  I 
ate,  an'  the  dhrop  I  taste,  by  showin'  you  all  how  to 
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manage  the  still  through  the  counthry  ?  An'  wouldn't 
it  be  betther  to  do  two  things  at  once,  an'  get  him  to 
kiss  the  buke,  for  all  I  ax  him  ?" 

"You  don't  understand  it,"  rejoined  Tack'em — "you 
were  never  born  to  understand  it — you  can  do  nothin' 
but  pull  your  trigger,  or  keep  the  stone  in  your  sleeve. 
Let  better  people's  business  alone,  I  say,  and  wait 
awhile." 

MuUins,  looking  as  if,  despite  previous  arrange- 
ments, he  considered  himself  called  on,  in  consequence 
of  a  lucky  accident,  to  settle  matters  his  own  way, 
slowly  resumed. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  how  it  '11  be.  Let  the  Sassenach 
kneel  down  in  his  straw,  an'  do  you  kneel  at  his  side, 
plase  you  reverence,  an'  give  him  a  better  preparation 
nor  his  mother,  poor  lady,  ever  thought  he'd  get. 
Just  say  six  Patterin'  Aavees,  an'  let  no  one  be  talking. 
Sure  we'll  give  him  a  little  time  to  think  of  it." 

"Murderous  dog  !"  exclaimed  Howard,  with  the  trem- 
ulous energy  of  a  despairing  man;  "recollect  what  you 
are  about  to  do.  If  I  fall  in  this  manner,  there's  not  a 
pit  or  nook  of  j'our  barren  hills  shall  serve  to  screen 
you  from  the  consequences.  Nor  is  there  a  man  who 
now  hears  me,  yet  refuses  to  interfere,  but  shall  be- 
come an  accessory,  equally  guilty  and  punishable  with 
j'ourself,  if,  indeed,  you  dare  proceed  to  an  extrem- 
ity!" 

"Don't  be  talkin',"  said  Mullins,  detei'minedly,  "bud 
kneel  down." 

"I'll  give  you  my  curse,  on  my  two  bended  knees,  if 
you  touch  a  hair  of  his  head!"  Tack'em  cried,  with  as 
much  energy  as  his  muddled  brain  would  allow;  "an' 
then  see  how  you'll  look,  going  about  on  a  short  leg, 
and  your  elbow  scratching  your  ear,  and  your  shins 
making  war  on  each  other,  while  all  the  world  is  at 
peace." 

"An' don't  yoM  be  talkin",  either,"  resumed  Mullins, 
who  seemed  pertinacious  in  his  objection  to  the  pro- 
longed sound  of  the  human  voice.  "Bud  kneel  by  his 
side,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  tell  you,  first.  An'  then 
say  your  Pa  terin'-Aavees. " 

Evidently  in  fear  for  himself,  Tack'em  at  last  obeyed. 
The  other  men,  with  the  old  hag  and  the  girl,  gathered 
round,  and  Howard,  also,  mechanically  knelt.  He  was 
barely  conscious,  and  no  more,  of  the  i)lunging  gallop 
in  which  he  hastened  into  eternity.  He  grew,  despite 
of  all  his  resolutions  to  die  bravely,  i)ale  as  a  sheet; 
cold  perspiration  ru.shed  down  his  face;  his  jaw 
dropjied,  and  his  eyes  fixed.  Strange  notions  of  strange 
sounds  filled  liis  ears  and  brain.  The  roaring  of  the 
turf  fire,  predominantly  heard  in  the  dead  silence,  he 
confusedly  con.strued  into  the  break  of  angry  waters 
about  his  head;  and  th(  muttering  voice  of  Tacdc'em, 
as  he  rehearsed  his  prayers,  echoed  like  the  growl  of 
advancing  tliunder.  Tlie  lasti)i"ayer  was  said — Mullins 
was  extending  his  arm — when  a  stone  descended  from 
the  aperture  under  which  he  stood,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  Flinn's  well-known  voice  exclaimed,  from  thp 
roof:  "Take  that,  an'  bloody  end  to  you,  for  a  med- 
dling, mnrtherin'  rap!"     Mullins  fell,  senseless. 

"Bounce   up,  a-vich — You're   safe!"    said   Tack'em, 


while  kneeling  himself,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  con- 
tinued, as  if  finishing  a  ijrivate  prayer  that  had  previ- 
ously engaged  him — "iw  secula  seculorum — Amen  !  Jump, 
I  say — JumiJ  !  Ofestus  dies  hominis  !  vix  sum  apudme! 
— jump  !"  but  Howard  did  not  rise  till  after  he  had  re- 
turned ardent  thanks  for  his  deliverance;  and  he  was 
still  on  his  knees  when  Flinn  rushed  down  the  ladder, 
crying  out:  "Thundher-un-ouns! — it's  the  greatest 
shame  ever  came  on  the  counthry! — a  burnin'  shame  ! 
Ocli !  Captain,  a-vourneen,  are  you  safe  an'  sound  every 
inch  o'  you  ?  And  they  were  goin'  to  trate  you  in  that 
manner?  Are  you  in  a  whole  skin,  a-vich?"  he  con- 
tinued, raising  Howard,  and  clasping  his  hands. 

"Quite  safe,  thank  you,  only  a  little  frightened," 
said  Howard,  with  a  reassured,  though  faint  smile. 

"Oh,  the  murtherin'  thief! — where  is  he?"  resumed 
Flinn — "where  is  he,  till  I  be  the  death  of  him  ?  Get  up, 
you  unloocky  bird" — giving  Mullins  a  kick — "get  up, 
if  the  brains  are  in  your  head.  Musba,  I  pray  God  the 
stone  mayn't  have  left  'ra — get  up,  an'  go  on  your 
errand.  Purcell  is  waiting  for  you,  an'  the  farmer's 
son  is  there.     Get  up,  an'  that  you  never  may  !" 

"Musha,  I  meant  all  the  best — don't  be  talkin';"  mut- 
tered Mullins,  as,  recovering  from  the  stunning  blow, 
he  scrambled  on  his  feet.     "Is  Purcell  ready  ?" 

"Yes,  you  black  dog,  he  is,"  answered  Flinn;  "go 
your  ways  to  him,  an'  tell  him  you're  afther  doing  all 
he  axed  you — be  sure  o'  that." 

"Father  Tack'em  must  come  wid  me,"  said  Mullins; 
"Purcell  wants  him  to  make  all  sure — an'  I  i)roraised." 

"I'll  not  budge  a  peg  in  your  company,"  said  Tack'em. 
"There's  neither  luck  nor  grace  at  your  side." 

"For  that  matter,  there's  a  priest  in  the  house 
already,"  observed  Flinn,  carelessly. 

"Is  there,  honey  ?"  asked  Tack'em,  much  interested; 
"then,  Where's  my  breviary  ?" 

"An'  you'd  better  go,  for  another  raison,"  rejoined 
Flinn.  "There's  one  abroad  that  came  wid  myself  to 
the  barn — (only  I  left  him  a  little  way  off,  when  I  saw 
the  hole  in  the  roof,  to  make  his  own  way) — that  your 
reverence  wouldn't  be  over-plaised  to  see — by  the  i)ow- 
ers,  here  he  comes  down  the  ladder  !"  Howard  looked, 
in  .some  alarm,  but  was  greatly  relieved  to  see  the 
portly  person  of  Father  O'Clery  in  the  situation  Flinn 
had  described.  The  friends,  in  mutual  surprise  and 
pleasure,  advanced  to  each  other. 

"Move  aside,  plase  your  reverence,"  continued  Flinn 
to  Tack'em,  as  the  gentlemen  conversed  apart — "an 
stale  out  wid  Jack  as  soon  as  you  can — it's  the  best  way 
for  you  both." 

Poor  Tack'em  seemed  to  agree  with  the  speaker. 
Folding  round  his  body,  and  over  the  relic  of  a  coat 
that  once  had  been  black,  a  loose  dark-blue  dread- 
nought, and  hiding  his  I)ald  head  in  a  slouched  hat, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  tuckoil  his  breviary  under 
his  arm,  the  fallen  priest  tottered  after  Mullins  towards 
a  dark  corner  of  the  cavern. 

But  Father  O'CIery's  quick  eye  rested  on  the  iincouth 
figure  while  it  was  in  motion,  and  rapidly  advancing, 
and  a.sking—" Who's  that?"  he  confronted  in  terrible 
severity  his  lost  brother. 
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"Wretched  man  I" — he  then  continued,  his  brilliant 
black  eyes  half  hid  by  the  angular  depression  of  eyelid 
that  accompanied  his  stern  frown — "do  I  again  find  you 
m  such  a  scene,  and  indeed,  in  such  a  state,  as  you  had 
solemly  promised  never  to  relapse  into  ?  Is  it  thus  you 
are  to  be  trusted  ?  And  has  this  one  absorbing  vice  sunk 
you  so  veiy  low,  that  you  have  no  terror,  either  on  your 
own  account,  or  on  that  of  the  anointed  brethren  whose 
cloth  you  disgrace,  of  the  shameful  death  such  connec- 
tions as  these  must  inevitably  end  in  ?" 

"I  rejoice,  reverend  sir,"  answered  Tack'em,  while 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  be  flippant,  his  head  and  eyes 
dropped,  and  his  tongue  faltered — "I  say  I  rejoice,  that 
you  mercifully  allot  me  but  that  one  unfortunate  failing 
— I  like  it,  sir,  I  like  it — Gold  help  me  !  And  I  believe 
— that  is,  I  am  afraid — that  while  Heaven  spares  me  a 
mouth  to  open,  I  must  be  tasting  it.  Every  one  has  his 
fate— I  don't  mean  it  heteere— e— doxically,  sir — for, 
through  all,  I'm  firm  in  the  faith — I'm  a  sinner,  but  I 
believe — but  I  nevertheless  fear,  somehow,  that  we  are 
all  born  to  some  misfortune  we  can  never  get  over. 
And,  as  to  the  cloth,  all  I  can  wish  is,  that  having  once 
called  me  into  it — many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen 
— and  7iemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit,  as  we  say  in 
syntax — having  once  called  me  into  it,  I  wish  you  could 
call  me  out  of  it  again.  I  am  humble  enough  to  admit, 
I  can  never  wear  it  well — and  little  sorrow  would  I  have 
to  strip  it  off  on  any  other  account.  For,  happy  death 
to  me,  if  I  get  as  much  by  marrying  stray  couples,  up 
and  down,  at  the  sides  of  ditches  and  hedges,  and  such 
Ttlaces,  as  would  keep  a  second-hand  black  coat  on  my 
'oack  half  the  year  round." 

"Go,  you  miserable  creature !"  rejoined  O'Clery — 
"hide  your  head  for  shame,  and,  when  you  get  sober, 
think  and  repent,  if  you  can.  I  can  only  advise  and 
pray  for  you.  Of  i)unishment  you  have  already  had 
your  share.  A  poor  exile  from  the  pale  of  God's 
Church;  a  bad  branch  of  the  tree  lopped  off,  and  cast 
aside,  I  fear,  for  the  burning  !  Yet  are  you  obstinate 
in  your  sin  and  scandal;  yet,  alas!  the  name  of  priest 
is  abused  in  your  person — " 

"Aye,  troth,  sir,"  interrupted  Tack'em,  hastily;  "'a 
l>riest  once,  a  priest  forever — that's  the  bite  on  us  both ; 
and  the  worst  is,  we  can't  help  it.  Good  night,  brother, 
and  benedicite;"  and  he  moved  towards  the  ladder. 
"And  where  now  ?"  asked  O'Clery. 
"I  mtivSt  go  home  and  read  my  breviary,"  answered 
Tack'em,  hobbling  up  the  rugged  steps. 

"Stop  !"  cried  O'Clerj^—"  Who's  that  before  you  ?" 
It  was  Mullins,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  confer- 
ence between  the  two  clergymen,  contrived  to  steal  up 
unnoticed  until  tliis  moment,  when  his  retreating  per- 
son became  visible  to  O'Clery.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
the  question  directed  after  him.  Jack  redoubled  his 
efforts,  and  removed  out  of  sight  every  part  of  his  un- 
wieldy person.  Tack'em  followed  as  he  might,  and  in 
silence  too,  like  his  leader. 

"Here  has  been  infamous  work,"  resumed  O'Clery, 
addressing  Flmn  and  the  other  men.  "Where  is  the 
fellow  who,  as  Mr.  Howard  informs  me,  meditated  a 
deadly  outrage  on  his  person  ?" 


"Your  reverence  saw  the  hinder  part  of  him  just 
now,  I  believe,"  answered  Flinu. 

"I  thought  so,"  rejoined  O'Clery.  "Well,  then,  my 
good  men,  let  us  settle  the  business  you  have  invited 
me  here  to  assist  you  in :  first,  Mr.  Howard,  a  word  with 
you."  He  drew  Howard  aside,  and  continued  in  a  low 
voice:  "You  are  of  course  as  surprised  to  see  me  hero 
as  I  am  to  see  you.  I  have  your  story,  and  now  listen 
to  mine.  Sitting  at  Mr.  Grace's  table,  about  an  hour 
ago,  I  learned  that  some  person  wished  to  speak  with 
me,  and  when  I  went  down,  this  young  man," — point- 
ing to  Flinn — "was  in  waiting.  From  a  long  conversa- 
tion that  ensued  between  us,  I  learned  that  upwards  of 
one  hundred  stand  of  arms  were  ready  to  be  delivered 
into  my  possession  for  you;  and,  indeed,  other  conces- 
sions volunteered,  which  promise  to  put  an  end  to  this 
petty  warfare — on  one  condition,  however,  which  it  is 
in  your  iiower  to  grant  or  refuse.  But  let  us  continue 
before  the  people."  Both  advanced,  and  O'Clery  went 
on,  aloud: 

"I  have  informed  Mr.  Howai'd  that  you  propose,  my 
good  people,  to  give  such  information  as  shall  lead  tn 
the  finding  of  more  than  a  liuudred  stand  of  arms,  witli 
other  things,  ])rovided  he  thinks  it  safe  and  prudent  to 
take  under  his  protection  the  few  misguided  men — you 
have  told  me  they  are  few — now  within  his  lines.  And 
you  engage  that  these  men  shall  approach  his  soldiers 
without  arms  in  their  hands,  leaving  them  behind,  and 
remaining  as  hostages  until  they  are,  according  to  true 
instructions,  found  on  the  spot  where  they  have 
grounded  them." 

"We  just  tell  you.  Father  O'Clery,  what  we  were  bid 
to  tell  you,  by  some  of  our  gossips  that  knows  more 
about  it.  But  we'll  stand  by  every  word  you  spake, 
howsomdever,"  said  Flinn. 

"How  say  you,  Mr.  Howard?''  asked  O'Clery. 

"On  the  terms  proposed,  I  shall  venture  to  protect 
these  men,"  answered  Howard,  "but  with  one  excc])- 
tion.  Their  captain.  Doe,  must  surrender  himself  un- 
conditionally.'' 

"1  fear  that  will  be  fatal  to  the  treaty,"  said  O'Clery. 

"Not  in  the  laste,  your  reverence,"  said  Flinn. 
Poor  people  that  are  badgered  into  corners  in  such  a 
manner  must  look  afther  themselfs.  An'  so,  if  the  cap- 
tain just  promises  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  rest,  he's  wel- 
come, I  hear,  to  Doe,  afther  all." 

"I  promise,  then,"  said  Howard,  "but  good  faith 
must  in  the  very  first  instance  be  shown,  by  giving  up 
the  arms." 

"We  have  little  to  do  wid  'em,  plase  your  honor,"  re- 
sumed Flinn;  "only  as  friends  to  both  sides,  an'  pace- 
makers. But  I'm  tould  we  needn't  go  far  for  the  guns 
an'  pistols,  anyhow.  Arrah,  Shawmus,"  he  continued, 
addressing  an  old  man  near  him,  "wasn't  it  somewhere 
here  the  woman  bid  us  look  for  'em?"  And,  taking 
down  some  bundles  of  straw,  Flinn  exhibited  a  consid- 
erable depot  of  old  muskets,  fowliug-iiieces,  pistols, 
great  and  small,  carbines,  and  blunderbusses. 

"All  this  is  very  well,"  said  Howard^  restraining  his 
pleasure  as  well  as  amazement — "and  now  I  have  to  say 
that,  if  these  things  remain  as  they  are,  until  morning, 
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when,  with  some  of  my  men,  I  can  get  possession  of 
them;  and  if  the  otlier  concessions  and  submissions, 
spoiien  of  by  Mr.  O'Clery,  are  made  with  a  good  grace, 
I  shall  then  see  about  performing  mj'  own  part  of  the 
treaty.  But,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause,  and 
now  pressed  bj^  a  goading  recollection — "but,  my  dear 
Mr.  O'Clery,  I  fear  I  have  even  yet  made  a  childish  ar- 
rangement.    Doe,  I  can  learn,  is  not  in  my  power." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Howard  !  Do  you  speak  on  good  au- 
tiiority?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  do.  But  come,  'tis  a  point  easily  ascer- 
tained if  I  were  once  at  my  quarters — how  shall  I  safely 
get  there?" 

"I  will,  witli  pleasure,  accompany  you,  and  this 
young  man  will  guide  us,"  said  O'Clery,  pointing  to 
Flinn. 

"Wid  a  heart  an'  a  half,  your  reverence,"  said  Finn; 
"an'  don't  let  the  captain  be  so  much  down  in  the 
mouth  about  Doe.  Whether  lie's  in  the  bog,  or  out  of 
it,  we'll  show  him  to  his  honor,  Captain  Howard,  some 
time  or  other.     An'  sooner  than  he  thinks,  maybe." 

"Come  on,  then;  there's  no  time  to  be  lost,"  rejoined 
Howard;  and  he,  O'Clery,  and  Flinn  prepared  to  leave 
the  cavern  by  the  ladder. 

In  passing  by  a  recess,  which  was  studiously  sur- 
rounded with  piles  of  straw,  furze,  and  fern,  Howard 
observed,  in  deep  shadow,  the  young  female  and  child 
who  had  been  the  first,  though  unconscious,  cause  of 
his  stumble  on  such  a  nest  of  every  kind  of  disloyalty. 
She  still  sat  holding  the  infant  to  her  bosom;  but  her 
voice  was  hushed,  and  she  only  kept  that  peculiar  to 
and  fro  motion  of  the  body  by  which  the  women  of  her 
country  gesticulate  a  heavy  sorrow. 

"Who  is  she'?"  asked  Howard  of  Flinn  as  they 
passed. 

"Troth,  i)lase  your  honor,  I  dunna,"  was  the  I'eply. 

Howard  looked  round  for  the  figure  of  tlie  old  man, 
who  had  acoom])aiiied  her  over  the  hills;  but,  of  all 
those  in  the  jilace,  none  resembled  his.  Father  O'Clery, 
in  leading  the  way,  had  not  noticed  the  young  woman, 
and  Howard  now  hurried  after  him  up  the  ladder. 

"Let  your  reverence  an'  the  captain  take  care  o'  your 
heads,"  said  Flinn,  as  he  followed  them.  "The  stones 
cover  the  hole  all  over,  an'  you'll  have  to  stoop  fur  it  a 
little." 

Father  O'Clery,  from  his  exploring  and  unassisted 
descent,  was  piepared  for  this  intimation,  and  cau- 
tiously observed  it.  But  Howard,  whose  entrance  had 
been  in  an  independent  way,  found  much  dilUculty  in 
lowering  his  person,  neck  and  knees,  as  he  almost 
crawled,  once  again,  up  to  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  moon  liad  gained  her  zenith  as  the  party  emerged 
into  her  reviving  beams;  and  Howard  and  Mr.  O'Clery 
both  paused  an  instant  to  e.xainine,  in  the  broad  liglit, 
if  any  ap])earance  of  susi)ic-ion  was  attached  to  the 
secret  entrance  tliey  had  Just  cleared.  As  Flinn  truly 
premised,  the  large  ilat  stone  coinpletely  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  excavation;  and,  at  either  side,  as  also  at 
its  elevated  end,  fern  and  furze-bush  formed  such  a 
screen  as  must  beguile  the  eye  of  any  uninformed 
wanderer.     After  rcMnarking  that  the  concealment  was 


j)erfect,  the  gentlemen,  attended  by  Fli/.n,  pursued 
their  mountain  i)ath  to  Howard's  quarters. 

"I  must  say,  Mr.  O'Clery,"  observed  Howard,  after 
they  had  made  some,progress  downward,  "that  though 
other  thiugs  agitated  me  nwre,  nothing,  through  the 
course  of  this  eventful  evening,  so  utterly  astonished 
me  as  to  find  a  person  of  your  ]>rofession — and  such  a 
member  of  it ! — in  the  place  we  have  just  quitted.  I 
mean  Father  Tack 'em." 

"Poor  creature  !"  said  O'Clery,  in  accents  of  genuine 
sorrow;  "he  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  shame  and  grief  to 
us.  But  it  will  also  be  acknowledged  how  very  rarely 
such  unhappy  instances  are  to  be  found  in  our  body  !" 

"I  know  it,  sir,"  Howard  returned;  "my  only  wonder 
is,  why,  when  you  have  ascertained  the  obstinate  un- 
worthiuess  of  a  minister,  you  do  not  at  once  discard 
him  from  your  brotherhood.  Tack'em,  if  such  be  his 
name,  is  evidently  in  i^riest's  orders  still." 

"We  cannot,  canonically,  do  what  you  suggest," 
answered  O'Clery;  "the  rule,  in  such  a  case,  diSers  in 
our  separate  chui'ches.  You  have  heard  the  poor  fellow 
himself  say,  a  priest  once,  a  priest  for  ever;  such  is  our 
discipline.  We  deem  that,  although  we  assist  in  sanc- 
tioning the  vow  by  which  an  anointed  priest  dedicates 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  Master,  we  have  no  power 
to  declare  the  solemn  contract  annulled,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  All  we  can  do,  in  case  of  irre- 
clamable  error,  is  to  forbid  to  the  unworthy  pi'iest  the 
exercise  of  his  priestly  functions,  and  to  deprive  him, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies,  of  all  lawful  opportunity  of  assuming 
them. " 

"Meantime,"  asked  Howani,  "he  can  assume  them,  if 
he  pleases?" 

"Certainly,  and,  we  say,  with  as  much  spiritual 
efficacy  as  ever.  For  we  argue  that  the  grace,  having 
once  adopted  its  human  conduit,  cannot,  by  any  acci- 
dent that  may  befall  that  conduit,  be  defiled  in  its  trans- 
mission to  other  human  soids.  In  other  words,"  con- 
tinued O'Clery,  striking  on  one  of  his  serious  tones, 
"Tack'em — which  you  have  sagaciously  surmised  not 
to  be  his  real  name;  in  fact, 'tis  only  expletive  of  his 
])resent  contraband  trade — may— (and  he  does)— join  in 
holy  wedlock  scores  of  runaway  couples,  who  dare  not 
solicit  the  good  offices  of  their  parish  priest,  or  any 
of  his  curates." 


CHAPTKli  X. 

UowAUD  had  .sent  word  That  he  should  be  at  Mr. 
Grace's  house  at  seven  o'clock,  and  he  had  left  liis 
(juartors  at  six,  in  order  to  keei>  his  ai)poiatment. 
Seven  o'clock  came,  and  Howard  did  not  appear.  But 
it  was  about  this  Iiour  tliat  Father  O'Clery,  while  sit- 
ting with  Mr.  Grace  and  the  Protestant  clergyman,  Mr. 
Somers  (the  pari.sh  priest  had  been  sometime  gone),  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  speak  with  a  strange  man  in  the 
hall.  Returning  to  the  company,  and  generally  hint- 
ing the  result  of  his  conference  with  Flinn,  he  was 
strongly   dissuaded   by   his  friends  from  setting  out 
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alone  on  such  an  invitation.  Mr.  Grace  urged,  that 
even  Father  O'Clery's  spiritual  calling  was  no  certain 
shield  against  the  displeasure  of  the  deluded  people, 
■whom  the  exhortation  of  the  day  might  have  provoked 
into  hostility  towards  the  preacher.  Nor  did  he  sup- 
pose an  unprecedented  case.  It  had,  before  now,  hap- 
pened, that  a  Roman  Catholic  pastor  was  visited  with 
the  vengeance  which  a  sense  of  his  efficacious  interfer- 
ence had  aroused. 

"And  on  my  conscience.  Father  O'Clery,"  continued 
Mr.  Grace,  "I  know  not  wluit  to  make  of  Captain  John: 
he  will  legislate  for  us  all  in  our  turns.  I  thought  my 
poor  old  Papist  name,  Mr.  Somers,  might  have  been  re- 
spected; but,  no  later  than  last  night,  he  sends  me  a 
notice  to  lower  my  rents,  and  plead,  gratis,  for  all  de- 
fendants in  the  titJie-proetor's  court." 

"Aye,"  said  Mr.  O'Clery,  smiling,  "and  this  morning 
I  tore  off  the  cha])el-door,  before  daylight,  a  paper 
signed  by  him,  advising  the  clergyman  at  whose  house 
I  slept  to  give  over  all  sermons  against  his  govern- 
ment, as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it;  to  take  two  shillings 
per  annum  for  his  Christmas  and  Easter  dues;  to 
marry,  at  five  shillings  a  pair,  and  to  christen  at  ten 
pence  a  head.  Then,  Father  Doyle,  in  the  next  par- 
ish, has  had  a  visit  from  him  and  his  men.  These  are 
strange  times,  and  Doe  a  strange  fellow.  Yet  will  I 
hazard  the  visit  this  young  man  invites  me  to:  there  is 
notliing  to  fear." 

He  left  the  house  accordingly,  and  his  friends  re- 
mained anxiously  speculating  on  his  return.  Mr. 
Grace,  consulting  his  watch,  began  to  feel  additional 
uneasiness  on  Howard's  account.  It  was  now  half-past 
seven,  and  no  sign  of  Howard:  it  was  eight,  and  yet  he 
came  not.  Mr.  Grace  and  JMr.  Somers  grew  seriously 
alarmed. 

To  another  person,  under  the  same  roof,  his  absence 
caused  even  livelier  pain.  Mary  Grace  had,  before 
seven  o'clock,  retired  to  her  apartment  lo  make  some 
little  preparation  for  receiving  her  lover,  as  also  to  dis- 
charge some  religious  observances  of  the  day.  She 
proceeded  half-way  in  her  toilet:  the  long,  fair  hair 
was  let  down  and  freshly  arranged — a  simple  flower  its 
only  extraneous  ornament.  Then  Mary  consulted  her 
glass,  with,  it  must  be  admitted,  much  innocent  satis- 
faction at  her  appearance.  But,  recalling  at  the  mo- 
ment her  neglected  duty  of  Sunday  devotion,  a  reprov- 
ing blush  deepened  the  health}'  bloom  of  her  young 
cheek,  and,  hastily  drawing  a  chair  to  the  fire,  she 
opened  her  prayer-book,  and  strove,  with  all  virtuous 
seriousness,  to  detach  her  mind  from  personal  vanities, 
from  her  lover,  and  from  everything  distracting  and 
earthly.  She  scolded  herself  sharply  for  having  set 
about  her  toilet  before  discharging  her  spiritual  duties, 
and  vowed  that,  to  make  amends,  she  would  not  pro- 
ceed in  her  dresssing,  would  not  even  glance  towards 
the  glass,  ^^ntil  she  had  reverently  performed  her  de- 
votions. 

Just  then,  the  clock  struck  seven.  This  was  an  un- 
toward intrusion:  Mary  found  it  the  more  difficult  to 
banish  forthwith  from  her  mind  such  speculations  as 
she  had  penitently  sentenced  to  temporary  exile.  How- 


ard was  always  so  punctual  to  his  appointments — at 
seven  he  was  to  arrive,  and  it  was  seven  now,  and  he 
would  be  in  the  house  in  a  few  minutes  at  furthest.  So  ■ 
that  he  would  have  to  wait  awhile  for  Mary, — while 
Mary,  being  good-natured  and  considerate,  was  loth  to 
keep  him  waiting.  Her  eyes  and  thoughts  wandered 
as  she  listened  for  his  knock.  She  caught  herself  in- 
attentive; scolded  herself  anew,  and  again  resumed 
her  devotions. 

There  were  further  distractions,  and  further  chid- 
ings;  but  at  last  Mary  had  finished.  As  she  rose  from 
her  knees  her  feelings  changed  first  to  impatience, 
then  into  anxiety,  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  her 
lover.  He  could  not  have  knocked  without  her  hear- 
ing it — even  were  that  possible,  Nora,  her  maid,  would 
have  come  to  inform  her  of  his  arrival.  Her  h^art 
sank,  as  a  fear  of  danger  or  treachery  to  Howard 
crossed  her  mind,  and  she  sat  down,  trembling,  her 
toilet  forgotten,  her  thoughts  all  in  alarm.  We  shall 
here,  availing  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of  authorship, 
venture  to  give  our  readers  a  glimiise  of  the  maiden 
and  her  bower. 

Having  doffed  her  dress,  while  proceeding  with  her 
toilet,  she  sat  in  her  stays  and  petticoat,  leaning  back 
in  her  chair,  her  ankles  crossed,  one  arm  hanging  by 
her  side,  the  hand  still  clasping  her  praj'er-book. 
Mary  had,  however,  laid  her  rosary  upon  the  table, 
taking  up  in  its  stead  a  miniature  of  her  lover,  which 
she  now  held  in  her  right  hand.  Her  face  was,  how- 
ever, nnconsciou.sly  turned  away  from  the  likeness,  as, 
with  tears  in  her  soft  eyes,  she  sighed  forth  her  loving 
and  most  devout  intercessions  for  his  safety.  Her 
slender,  but  rounded  figure,  was  prettily  developed  by 
the  undress;  the  short  petticoat  permitted  a  more  than 
usual  exhibition  of  her  plump,  but  not  heavy  ankle; 
while  herpolished  shoulders  and  snowy  neck  must  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  such  aerial  sprites  as  alone 
enjoy  the  freedom  we  have  presumed,  for  the  nonce, 
to  emulate — that  of  entrance  to  a  young  lady's  chamber. 

Upon  the  table,  immediately  beside  the  dainty  red 
case  out  of  which  she  had  taken  the  miniature,  stood  a 
carved  ivory  crucifix.  At  thf^  other  side  was  a  tall 
glass,  filled  with  glowing  flowers.  Emulative  flowers, 
the  ci'eatures  of  Mary's  pencil,  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  place  of  honor  thereon  was  her  girlish 
chef  d'ceuvre,  a  Madonna  and  child,  in  crayons.  A  small 
but  well-filled  book-shelf  hung  to  the  right,  while  be- 
fore the  toilet-mirror  lay  (as  a  matter  of  course,  even  in 
Ireland),  an  album  most  elaborately  ornamented  as  to 
binding. 

Immediately  behind  Mary  was  her  bed,  fitly  draped 
in  virgin  white.  The  fire  blazed  strongly  upon  her  as 
she  sat,  heightening  the  color  of  her  cheek,  sending 
soft  flashes  into  her  eyes,  and  toying  with  the  golden 
cloud  of  curls  around  her  face  and  neck.  Through  her 
figure,  her  attitude,  her  expression,  as  well  as  through 
all  her  surroundings,  there  ran  a  blended  character  of 
softness  and  purity — of  innocence  and  of  grace.  Her 
tlioughts  of  her  lover  were  such  as  angels  would  not 
deem  unfitting  to  mingle  with  the  prayers  she  had  just 
knelt  before  her  God  to  offer  at  His  feet. 
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It  was  some  time  before  Mary  remembered,  her  neg- 
lected dress.  The  sound  of  the  clock,  striking  eight, 
at  last  roused  her,  and  she  rang  for  Nora. 

Nora  entered.  A  fast-fading  maiden  of  forty  was 
this  country  Abigail,  with  strong,  staring  features, 
her  head  surmounted  by  a  stiif-starched,  high-cauled 
cap,  pinned  under  her  chin;  and  further,  wearing 
a  brown  stuff  gown,  tucked  up  behind,  and  leaving 
her  arms  bare  from  the  elbows.  A  blue  check  apron, 
a  flaming  silk  kerchief  drawn  down  between  her 
shoulders,  blue  stockings,  and  sharp-pointed  shoes, 
with  large  square  buckles  in  them,  completed  her  at- 
tire. 

"Not  come  yet,  Nora  ?"  asked  her  young  mistress, 
whom  the  very  matter-of-fact  presence  of  the  tirewoman 
seemed  to  have  roused  from  her  misgivings. 

"Not  yet,  Miss  Mary,  an'  myself  thought  you  would 
never  ring  for  me.  'Tis  lonely  down  stairs,  for  bein' 
Sunday  evenin'  every  soul  is  out,  barrin'  me.  All  the 
servants,  I  mane,  be  coorse.  What's  wrong  wid  me, 
darlin'?"  For  Mary  with  a  face  of  mischievous  horror, 
had  recoiled  from  the  proffered  caress  of  her  attendant. 

"Whj',  you  dreadful  woman  !"  Mary  cried,  holding 
up  her  hands,  "you  have  been  again  indulging  in  the 
habit  I  so  often  scolded  you  for,  and  which  you  so  often 
promised  me  to  give  over. " 

Nora,  with  every  appearance  of  virtuous  indignation, 
protested  that  "never  a  shaugh  o'  the  pipe  had  herself 
taken  since  the  blessed  mornin',  not  six  months  agone, 
when  Miss  Mary  forbid  her  doin'  it."  This  was,  how- 
ever, a  rather  loose  assertion;  for,  in  good  truth,  Nora, 
after  many  laudable  efforts,  had  failed  in  jirevailiugon 
herself  to  surrender  a  much-indulged  and  long-loved 
delight.  "It  rises  my  poor  heart,"  she  would  solilo- 
quize, "better  nor  anything  else  in  the  world.  An'  sure, 
there's  neither  sin  nor  shame  in  givin'  into  it  a  little, 
now  an'  then,  when  I  have  no  work  to  do,  an'  nobody 
the  wiser,  an'  the  dours  shut  to  keep  the  smoke  from 
upstairs."  Nora  accordingly  sought  her  own  opportu- 
nities for  such  enjoyment  Nay,  the  tingle  of  her  mis- 
tress's bell  had  just  summoned  her  out  of  the  centre  of 
a  good  cloud  that  for  the  previous  hour  she  had  been 
industriously  accumulating. 

"I  cannot  quite  believe  that,  Nora,"  the  young  lady 
said,  in  reply  to  Nora's  voluble  defence.  "Still,  I  hope 
you  are  too  good  a  Christian  to  tell  me  a  story — tliis 
holy  evening  too.  But  Mr.  Howard  has  not  come  yet?" 

"Musha,  no:  God  presaurve  him  !"  sighed  tlie  hand- 
maid. 

"Oh,  Nora  !"  cried  tlie  girl,  involuntary  echoing  the 
sigh,  "heaven  send  that  no  evil  has  overtaken  him  on 
the  road  !" 

"O,  yea.  Amin  from  my  heart,  girleen,"  groaned 
Nora,  who,  spite  of  Iier  addiction  to  the  sin  of  smoking, 
was  a  loving  and  a  privileged  attendant  of  the  mistress 
she  had  cared  from  infancy.  "I'm  tliinkin'  that  you 
love  the  handsome  captain  dearly.  Miss  Mary,  se  in' 
how  uneasy  you  are  for  him." 

Miss  Mary  blushed,  but  spoke  out  bravely,  like  alov- 
ing,  innocent  girl  as  she  was. 

"Indeed,  Nora,  1  do  love  him  dearlyj  dearly  !— bet- 


ter," she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  and  with  an  air  of 
something  like  self-reprehension,  "better  than  I 
thought  I  could  ever  like  anybody  again." 

"Agin  ?  Musha,  good  loock  to  you  girleen.  An' 
how  long  since  we  liked  anybody  before  !  An'  we  only 
seventeen  now  !" 

"Oh,  Nora  !  you  knew  it  well,"  Mary  said,  softly. 

"Avoch  !  Poor  young  Kavanagh  you're  thinkin' of, 
darlin'?" 

"Ah,  yes  !  Poor  boy  !— Nora  do  you  know  there  are 
times  when  it  seems  base  to  me  that  I  could  so  soon 
have  forgotten — " 

"Ullaloo!  child.  What  was  that  but  chikler's 
folly?" 

"It  was  childish,  I  suppose.  Yet,  perhaps,  sweeter 
for  that.  It  was  silly  too; — vain  and  romantic,  I  know. 
Still,  Nora — laugh  if  you  will — the  recollection  of  my 
childish  love  is  very  dear  to  me." 

"Lord  presaarve  me  !  Love,  indeed !  Why,  sure 
it's  now  four  years  agone.  You  were  then  only  thir- 
teen, an'  he  a  slip  of  sixteen  or  so." 

"No  more,  I  believe,  was  either  of  us.     But — " 

"Well,  if  ever  I  heard  the  like  !  An'  to  be  thinkin' 
of  it  still !  Musha,  Miss  Mary,  'twas  an  early  notion. 
Troth,  there's  many  a  colleen  in  the  country,  asould-  as 
you  are  this  blessed  day,  that  never  yet  thought  of  it. 
An'  no  wonder !  Here's  myself  that  might  be  j'our 
mother — God  bless  the  mark ! — an,  I'm  sure  I  was  a 
start  past  eighteen  before  an  idea  of  it  ever  crossed 
me.  'Twas  many  a  long  year  afther  I  had  my  first 
sweetheart.  Thin,  there  was  such  a  differ  betwixt  ye 
in  the  world,  sure  I  never  guessed  ye  could  ever 
dhrame  anything  about  lovers  or  the  like.  Lord  save 
us  !" 

"But,  Nora,  I  was  so  young — " 

"That  you  were — over  young,  alanna." 

"1  was  so  proud  of — of  the  boy's  fresh  and  unbound- 
ed love.  Unbounded  it  seemed  to  me:  fresh  and  inno- 
cent, it  surely  was.  There  was  between  him  and  me 
some  distance:  that  I  know.  But,  after  all,  my  father 
was  not  then  so  rich  as  he  is  now,  and  Harry  and  his 
mother  were  respectable,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and 
thriving  fast  to  something  better.  Oh,  Nora!  I  often 
thought  that — that  only  for  that  wretch,  Purcell — 
Heaven  knows  what  might  have  come  of  what  you 
mock  at  as  childish." 

"Well,  quarcr  things  have  come  about,  surely.  And 
then  our  handsome  captain — what  of  him,  MisslMary?" 
Nora  asked,  with  a  sly  smile.  Mary  colored  and  drooped 
her  head.  But  involuntarily  her  clasp  tightened  round 
the  miniature  she  still  held.  The  tenderness  of  the 
grasp  said  more  for  the  strength  of  the  girl's  love  than 
for  that  of  the  romance  of  childhood.  But — it  is  hard 
to  know  a  girl's  nature. 

"Were  you  ever  tould  what  became  of  jioor  IIarr^ , 
girleen?" 

"Yes.     He  esca^ved  from  llie  North  to  America." 

"An'  the  mother  died.  An'  they  say— Lord  presaarve 
us!— that  the  ould  grandfather  roves  about  the  country 
for  mail,  just  like  a  ghost,  frigliteniu'  the  peojjle  out  of 
their  lives.     Though,  musha,  I  don't  grudge  it  to  some 
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of  them.  He  came  across  Purcell  once  or  twice,  anfl, 
tbey  say,  turned  him  white  wid  his  curses." 

"Then  he  must  have  cursed  deep,  indeed,"  Mary  said, 
with  a  curl  of  her  pretty  lip. 

"An'  that  villain  of  the  world,  Miss  Mary,  that  Pur- 
cell, to  have  the  impidence  to  look  at  you,  afther  all 
his  black  dolus,  an'  wid  his  upstart  consequence  that 
come  in  such  a  way!" 

"Yes!"  the  girl  cried,  with  a  sudden  flush  of  warm 
color,  and  speaking  with  a  generous  indignation  that 
was  more  womanly  than  the  false  delicacy  that  to 
another  would  have  suggested  avoidance  of  such  a 
theme;  "and  that  while  he  kept  in  the  shadow  of  shame 
and  sorrow  the  poor  creatui'e  he  had  degraded — the 
poor,  iinhappy  creature  he  had  led  astray,  I  am  assured, 
by  giving  her  his  written  promise  of  marriage.  Surely, 
that  was  enough  to  make  me  scorn  him,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  rea.sons — even  if  it  were  possible  I  could 
ever  love  such  a  man.  Thank  God!— thank  God!  that 
I  am  now  free  from  the  humiliating  jjursuit  of  such  a 
being.  Thank  God!  I  am  now — or  shall  soon  be — pro- 
tected from  it  forever,  by  the  brave  and  honorable  man 
I  have  chosen  for  my  husband. " 

"Musha,  yes.  An'  we  hope  you'll  do  your  duty  by 
him,  Miss  Mary." 

"That  I  will — be  a  good  little  wife  to  him,  yoxi  mean?" 
she  added, laughing. 

"  Avoch,  no.  Only  make  a  Christen  o'  the  Sassenach, 
Miss  Mary.     Throth  it's  your  duty,  afore  God  an'  us." 

"Hold  your  foolish  tongue,  Xora — and — Hush!"  with 
a  quick  start  and  blush — "  thei'e  is  his  knock  at 
last.  It  is  louder  than  usual— oh  !  I  hope  he  is 
indeed  safe  with  us.  There,  there,  I  am  very 
well.  Run  to  the  door.  Or,  stay,  I  am  sure  my 
father  will  prefer  going  himself."  And  Mary,  in  the 
prettiest  flutter,  ran  down  to  the  dining-room,  where 
her  father  and  Mr.  Somers  still  sat. 

"Mr.  Howard,  at  last,  dear  father,"  she  said,  gaily 
entering. 

Both  gentlemen  smiled  as  they  looked  up  at  her,  so 
rosy,  so  eager,  so  glad,  so  frank. 

"Most  likely,  Mai'y,"  Mr.  Grace  replied.  "Yet  we 
must  be  sure,  before  we  admit  our  late  visitor.  Are 
the  doors  and  lower  windows  all  barred?" 

"Oh,  yes!    As  usual.     Do  you  fear  anything?" 

"Xo;  but  better  leave  them  so,  till  we  question  our 
friend  without."  Mr.  Grace  threw  up  a  window,  and 
called  out:  "Who's  there  ?" 

"A  friend  to  Lieutenant  Howard,"  re^jlied — to  Mary's 
disappointment,  and  somewhat  to  her  apprehension — a 
sharp  voice  from  below.     "I  have  a  letter  from  him." 

"Is  he  well,  sir?"  cried  Mary,  whose  anxiety  had 
brought  h'er  to  the  window,  and  now  impelled  her  to 
give  utterance  to  the  demand  that  sprang  to  her  lips. 

"He  is  quite  well.  Let  me  in,  madam,  I  pray,  or  take 
this  letter.  The  night  is  cold,  and  grows  too  inclement 
for  tarrying  here." 

"Thiow  in  the  letter,  and,  if  it  be  from  Lieutenant 
Howard,  you  will  be  lieartily  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Grace. 
"I  know,  meantime,  that  you  will  excuse  a  precaution 
that  the  times  render  very  necessary." 


"Here,  then.  I  could  quite  excuse  you  caution,  if 
the  night  was  finer. "  And,  with  that,  the  letter  dropped 
into  the  room. 

It  was  addressed  to  Mary,  who  caught  it  up,  and, 
glancing  over  the  contents,  cried,  eagerly:  "Oh,  father, 
we  must  instantly  pray  the  gentleman  to  come  in.  Mr. 
Howard  writes:  'Be  kind  to  the  bearer,  for  my  sake, 
as  he  has  just  rendered  me  a  signal  service.'  Hasten, 
dear  father,  or  lie  will  be  gone!" 

Mr.  Grace  smilingly  comiilied.  He  at  once  went 
down  to  admit  the  stranger.  In  his  absence,  Mr.  Somers 
inquired  of  Mary  if  anything  disagreeable  had  hap- 
pened to  keep  Howard  away.  She  answered:  "No;  he 
only  mentioned  a  necessity  for  not  quitting  his  present 
post." 

She  was  yet  speaking,  when  her  father  returned,  say- 
ing to  Sullivan,  who  followed :  "Indeed  you  are  welcome, 
sir, — cordially  welcome.  If  you  have  to  travel  further, 
better  not  speak  of  it  till  morning." 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Grace,"  the  young  man  said,  "and 
accept  your  hospitality  freely  as  'tis  otfered."  Here  he 
bowed  courteously  to  the  young  hostess,  to  whom  Mr. 
Grace  hastened  to  present  him. 

"You  are  welcome,  sir,"  Mary  echoed,  graciously 
saluting  the  visitor. 

"Madam,  I  thank  you  also,"  the  young  man  said, 
with  an  earnest  glance  at  her. 

"Mr.  Howard  speaks  of  a  particular  service  you  have 
just  rendered  him.  Has  he,  then,  been  in  dan- 
ger?" she  inquired,  in  her  anxiety  drawing  close  to 
him. 

Sullivan  did  not  immediately  reply.  As  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  face,  she  met  his  fixed  upon  her  with  an 
intensity  of  exjjression  that  for  a  moment  startled, 
while  it  half  oftended  her.  But,  recollecting  himself, 
he  added,  carelessly:  "Bah  !  no,  Miss  Grace.  I  pointe<l 
out  to  him  the  best  road  to  his  wild  quarters,  as  I  met 
him  straying  in  quest  of  them.      Vbila  tout.'''' 

"Will  you  not  be  seated,  sir,"  the  girl  said,  in  a  tone 
and  manner  of  growing  embarrassment.  Her  eyes  were, 
in  their  turn,  riveted  upon  the  stranger  with  a  doubtful 
yet  eager  scrutiny.  Her  color  came  and  went;  she 
essayed  to  speak  something  more,  but  her  deepening 
agitation,  from  whatever  cause  it  sprang,  made  the 
words  die  upon  her  lips. 

"Aye,  sir,  be  seated,"  Mr.  Grace  said,  "and  let  us 
have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  health." 

"In  genuine  mountain-dew,  I  hope,"  the  stranger 
said,  and  Mary  sighed  a  breath  of  relief  to  find  his 
deep  gaze  diverted  from  hei'self.  He  spoke  in  a  tone 
of  almost  condescending  pleasantry,  and  turning  easily 
away,  seated  himself  at  a  table  with  a  careless  grace  of 
manner  that  went  far  to  still  the  girl's  half-aroused 
suspicions.  She  was  silently  leaving  the  room,  when 
her  father  called  to  her,  and,  feeling  as  though  under 
the  influence  of  some  wild  dream,  she  returned,  and 
took  a  chair  by  him. 

"Do  not  leave  us,  Mary,"  Mr.  Grace  said;  "sit  by 
me,  child,  and  we  will  presently  adjourn  to  the  drawing 
room,  where  you   shall  give  us  a  song.    Yes,  sir,"  to  j 
Sullivan,   "the.  right    sort,  I  can    assure    you.     Mr. 
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Somers  there,  tlioiigli,  makes  it  a  case  of  conscience, 
and  has  some  '  Parliament '  to  himself." 

"I  reverence  the  gentleman's  scruples,"  the  yoiing 
man  said, with  a  covert  mockery  of  voice  and  glance.  Mary 
sat  a  little  behind  her  father,  her  eyes,  as  though  by  some 
irresistible  attraction,  watching  every  movement,  every 
look,  every  trick  of  face  or  manner  in  the  newcomer. 

"Anything  new  of  Doe,  sir?"  asked  Mr.  Grace, 
l)resently. 

"Why,  yes,"  Sullivan  answered;  "  I  heard  just  now — 
that  is,  your  friend  Howard  told  me — he  had  escaped. 
Is  there  no  mention  of  it  in  the  letter.  Miss  Grace  ?" 

Mary  started,  on  being  thus  appealed  to.  Her  voice, 
too,  was  troubled,  as  she  replied  that  there  was  in  it 
no  word  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

"Ha!"  Mr.  Somers  remarked:  "the  omission,  and 
your  account,  seem  to  hint  cause  for  alarm. " 

"Bah  !"  Sullivan  said,  without  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  glass  in  which  he  was  now  compounding  his  pot- 
theen  punch:     "Howard  is  too  many  for  him." 

"I  hope  so,"  cried  Mr.  Grace.  "Welcome,  once  more, 
sir.     May  we  add  a  name  ?" 

"2fow  !"  Mary's  lips  all  but  uttered  the  word  aloud. 
In  her  eagerness  she  bent  forward,  and  when  Sullivan, 
looking  towards  her,  met  the  full  gleam  of  her  eyes 
upon  him,  he  in  his  turn  colored,  and  was  perceptibly — 
to  her,  at  least,  perceptibly — stirred  from  his  nojicha- 
lance,  real  or  assumed. 

"Surely,  Mr.  Howard  has  named  me  to  you?"  he 
asked. 

"He  has  not,  sir  !"  and  Mary's  voice  had  an  unwonted 
ring  in  it. 

"That  is  odd,"  the  young  man  said,  with  a  smile. 
"You  may  call  me  Sullivan,  Mr.  Grace.  'Tis  an  old 
name." 

"That  it  is.  Mr.  Sullivan,  your  health ;"  and  the  old- 
fashioned  greeting  went  round.  At  her  father's  hearty 
suggestion,  the  young  hostess  took  a  wine-glass  in  her 
hand  to  join  in  the  toast.  As  she  did  so,  Sullivan 
rapidly  glanced  at  her.  Again  she  met  his  eyes,  her 
hand  trembled,  her  color  deepened  even  to  crimson,  she 
hesitated,  and,  in  addressing  him  pronounced  the  name 
of  "Sullivan"  in  a  voice  so  broken  as  to  be  scarcely  audi- 
ble. Her  father  and  the  clergyman  looked  at  herM'ith 
astonishaient,  then  with  pain ;  they  attributed  her  agita- 
tion to  alarm  on  Howard's  account,  but  feared  that  to 
tiie  stranger  it  might  perhaps  appear  offensive,  a  dread 
ill  which  they  were  conliraied  by  seeing  that  his  emo- 
tion, however  subdued,  was  scarce  less  than  that  of  the 
young  gill.  His  eyes  were  cast  down,  his  lips  com- 
pressed, his  breast  rose  and  fell,  painfully.  A  rather 
awkward  pause  ensued,  whi(!h  Mr.  Grace  broke  by  sug- 
gesting that  tiiey  should  proceed  to  the  drawing-room. 
A'  suggestion  which  seemed  ai  welcome  relief  to  all. 

Here,  while  Mary  busied  Iierself  with  drawing  down 
blind.s,  closing  curtains,  and  the  like,  Sullivan  tlirew 
hiinseU' into  a  chair,  and,  taking  uj)  a  book  of  engrav- 
ings, ostensibly  iimused  himself  with  its  contents.  In 
reality,  his  dark,  ihishing  eyes  followed  Mary  in  her 
movements  to  and  fro.  And  though  she  carefully 
avoided  glancing  toward  him,  she  felt  that  he  was  thus 


watching  her.  The  two  elder  gentlemen,  left  to  them- 
selves, resumed,  in  a  low  key,  a  conversation  which  Sul- 
livan's arrival  had  interrupted. 

"I  had  no  idea,"  Mr.  Somers  said,  "that  Purcell  had 
acted  so  very  basely  towards  the  unfortunate  young 
person  we  spok  of. " 

At  the  mention  of  Purcell's  name,  Sullivan  slightly 
though  quickly  started ;  but  the  movement  was  so  slight 
as  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  speakers.  He  himself  con- 
tinued, to  all  appearance,  absorbed  in  his  book  of  en- 
gravings. 

"I  tell  you  fact,  Mr.  Somers,"  Grace  returned ;  "she 
holds  his  written  promise  of  mari-iage. " 

"  I  am  astonished,"  the  clergyman  resumed;  "for  in 
the  discharge  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty,  Purcell 
being  a  Protestant,  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
he  assured  me,  with  solemn  oaths,  that  he  had  never  en- 
tered into  any  such  engagement.  In  fact,"  he  added, 
sinking  his  voice  still  more,  "he  swore  to  me  that  the 
connection  was  not  of  his  own  seeking." 

"He  lied  and  was  perjured  then,  like  the  liar  and  per- 
jurer he  is,"  the  stranger  said,  deliberately  breaking 
into  the  discussion. 

Mary  looked  sharply  round;  but  no  extraordinary  in- 
terest, sufficient  to  give  positive  confirmation  to  her 
suspicions,  was  visible  in  the  face  or  manner  of  the 
speaker.  Having  so  spoken,  he  returned  to  his  exam- 
ination of  the  engravings.  Mr.  Grace  eyed  him  curious- 
ly, but  said  nothing. 

"His  assertions  with  respect  to  her  unfortunate 
young  brother  appear  to  have  been  equally  unfoimded," 
Mr.  Somers  continued,  making  the  remark  more  general 
than  before. 

"Why,  what  did  the  fellow  say,  diflfei-ent  from  what  I 
have  told  you?"  asked  Grace. 

"Everything  different.  In  particular,  he  stated  that 
the  boy  had,  joined  to  his  disloyal  combinations,  provok- 
ed the  laws  of  his  country,  by  robberies  on  the  high- 
way. " 

A  more  evident  agitation  was  here  perceptible  lo 
Mary,  in  the  person  she  read  so  anxiously.  He  writhed 
round  in  his  chair,  pressed  his  hand  across  his  brow, 
and,  as  she  glided  past,  she  could  hfiar  him  draw  in  his 
breath,  and  grind  his  teeth  together. 

"Then,  you  may  just  term  that  another  slander,  false 
and  malignant  as  the  first,  Mr.  Somers,"  Grace  decided 
warmly. 

Touched  and  fired,  ai)parently,  by  the  kindly  indi- 
cation, Sullivan,  whose  identity  with  the  boy,  Kavan- 
agh,  the  reader,  as  well  as  IMary  Grace,  will  have  al- 
ready susi)ected,  here  ttuug  down  his  book,  and  burst 
out : 

"iSrtcre  sang  de  Dieu!  A  mean  villain!  A  nu>an  thief, 
did  he  say?  a  common  thief!"  and  the  young  man 
pushed  away  his  chair,  and  paced  angrily  about  the 
room. 

Mary  grew  deathly  i)ale;  Grace  and  the  clergyman 
exchanged  glances.  In  a  minute,  however,  Sulhvau 
was  calm,  and  turned  to  the  rest  with  a  smile  on  his 
proud  young  face. 

"A  thousand  pardons,"  he  apologized,  "for  si>eaking 
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SO  warmly  on  what  little  concerns  me.  Though  con- 
cern me  it  does,  as  such  a  story  must  move  and  concern 
any  one  of  right  feeling,  who,  like  me,  might  chance  to 
have  heard  it  in  all  its  hideous  truth,  liut  this  is  no 
theme  for  the  present.  You  sing.  Miss  Grace  ?  I  think 
I  lieard  your  father  iiromise  us  i  song  from  you." 

"Well,  sir,"  the  host  said,  "if  you  are  no  very  fas- 
tidious critic,  I  am  sure  Mary  will  be  glad  to  sing  to 
you."  The  kind  old  man  was  puzzled  by  the  mingled 
vehemence  and  indolent  grace  of  the  stranger's  manner, 
and  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  subject  that  had  called  for 
the  recent  exx>losiou. 

Sullivan  bowed,  and,  leading  the  hostess  to  the  piano, 
busied  himself  with  opening  it,  placing  her  seat,  and 
looking  for  her  music.  Mary  was  trembling  visibly; 
her  heart  had  sunk  low  within  her.  Yet  she  seated 
herself,  and  mechanically  turned  over  some  sheets  of 
music  by  her  side,  until  Sullivan,  stooping  over  her 
shoulder,  took  up  a  manuscript  song  she  had  Just  put 
down,  and  mutely  placed  it  on  the  stand.  The  girl's 
suspicions  were  now  all  but  certainty.  The  song  was 
one  the  words  of  which  had  been  sent  her  by  her  boy- 
lover,  and  which  he  had  adapted  to  her  favorite  air  of 
"Aileen  Aroon."  Bowing  her  head,  and  without  coher- 
ent thought,  she  commenced,  with  a  tremulous  hand, 
the  opening  symphony. 

"Aye,  Mary,"  her  father  said,  when  she  had  played 
a  few  notes,  "that  is  a  pretty  song,  and  a  favorite  of 
mine.     Give  it  us  now,  my  girl." 

"Pray  do,"  Sullivan's  voice  entreated,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  stand  at  her  back.     "Pray  sing  that  for  us." 

Mary,  with  a  strong  effort  to  compose  her  hand  and 
voice,  complied.     The  song  was  as  follows: — 
I. 

'Tis  not  for  love  of  gold  I  go, 

'Ti8  not  for  .ove  of  fame; 
Tho'  Fortune  should  her  emile  bestow, 

And  I  may  win  a  name, 
Aileen  ; 

And  I  may  win  a  name. 
And  yet  it  is  for  gold  I  go, 

And  yet  it  is  for  fame ; 
That  they  may  deck  another  l;row. 

And  bless  another  name, 
Aileen  ; 

And  bless  another  name. 

For  this,  but  this,  I  go.     For  this 

I  lose  thy  love  awhile  ; 
And  all  the  sofi  and  quiet  bli&s 

Of  thy  young,  faithful  smile, 
Aileen ; 

Of  thy  young,  faithful  smile. 
And  I  go  to  brare  a  world  I  hate. 

And  woo  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  tempt  a  wave,  and  try  a  fate. 

Upon  a  stranger  shore, 
Aileen  ; 

Upon  a  stranger  shore. 

Oh  1  when  the  bays  are  all  my  own, 

I  know  a  heart  will  care  1 
oh  I  when  the  gold  is  wooed  and  won, 

I  know  a  brow  shall  wear, 
Aileen ; 

I  know  a  brow  shall  wear  ! 
And,  when  with  both  returned  again. 

My  native  land  to  see, 
I  know  a  smile  will  meet  me  then. 

And  a  hand  will  welcome  me, 
Aileen  ; 

And  a  hand  will  welcome  me  t 


How  Mary  contrived  to  get  through  this  song,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain.  It  had  always  been  a 
favorite  air  of  her  boy-lover;  she  had  often,  in  tlie  old 
days,  sung  it  at  his  request;  and  as,  previous  to  their 
sad  separation,  he  had  cherished  the  romantic  notion 
of  seeking  his  fortunes  in  a  foreign  country,  he  had 
written  for  it  words  applicable  to  their  situation — the 
words  she  had  now  sung  for  this  stranger.  A  confused 
crowd  of  associations,  doubts,  and  fears,  filled  her  mind, 
yet  she  sang  it,  brokenly  indeed,  but  with  peculiar  ex- 
pression; the  very  hurry  and  agitation  of  her  soul  lent 
it  strange  energy  and  pathos.  She  had  just  ceased  to 
sing,  when  a  hot  tear  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  then 
came  another,  and  another,  and  another,  fast  as  the  big 
drops  from  the  swollen  and  sultry  cloud.  The  girl 
started,  shrank,  burned,  cringed  under  them.  Now, 
they  felt  like  tricklings  of  molten  lead,  i)arching  her 
skin,  and  sending  a  wild  glow  through  her  frame; — 
now,  like  the  drippings  of  a  thawed  icicle,  making  her 
blood  run  chill,  and  her  very  bones  to  shiver.  Yield- 
ing at  last  to  her  feelings,  Mary  sank  back  in  her  chair. 
But,  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  reflected  in  a  glass  over 
the  piano,  the  man  she  had  before  hesitated  to  recog- 
nize; his  face  now  relaxed  to  all  its  boyish  tenderness, 
— the  haughty  mouth  now  ((uivering  in  anguished 
recollection, — the  flashing  eyes  clouded,  and  sadly  bent 
upon  the  mirrored  image  of  his  early  love.  Their  looks 
met  in  the  glass.  Tried  beyond  control,  the  girl  could 
no  longer  restrain  herself.  She  screamed  wildly,  and, 
rising  precipitately,  rushed,  with  clasped  hands,  to  her  . 
father. 

Mr.  Grace  and  Mr.  Somers  had  risen  in  alarm,  and 
were  striving  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  emotion, 
when  a  new  sound  from  without  arrested  their  atten- 
tion, and  diverted  it  from  her.  Mary's  scream  had 
scarce  subsided,  when  a  loud  shout  arose  outside  the 
house,  accompanied  by  the  dischaige  of  a  gun  or 
pistol. 

"Not  Captain  Doe,  I  hope  !"  cried  Sullivan,  instantly 
recovering  his  nonclhalante  manner.  Mary,  her  father, 
and  Mr.  Somers  stood  in  mute  dismay.  Another  shout, 
with  exclamations  of  "John  Doe  ! — John  Doe  !"  broke 
forth,  as  though  in  answer  to  Sullivan's  conjecture. 

"By  heaven,  it  is,  though  ! "-Sullivan  cried,  rushing 
to  a  window.  Ejaculations  of  apprehension  and  dis- 
may broke  from  the  others,  and  Mary,  ghastly  white, 
stood  with  her  arms  hanging  by  her  sides,  leaning  mute 
and  terrified  against  the  wall. 

At  the  same  moment  Nora  bounced  in.  The  noise  with- 
out had  surprised  her  while  enjoying  her  secret  in- 
dulgence, and  foi'getful  in  her  fear,  she  now  dashed 
into  the  drawing-room  with  a  short,  black  pipe  spas- 
modically secured  between  her  jaws,  while  speaking 
through  her  teeth  she  cried  out: 

"Mistress!  Master!  We're  all  undone!  Ruined  for 
ever! — ruined  for  ever!"  Here  running  to  Mr.  Grace, 
she  got  behind  him,  gripped  him  fast  round  the  waist, 
and  continued:  "Mr.  Grace,  Mr.  Grace,  your  house  is 
destroyed!  It's  all  over  wid  us!"  And  totallj'  uncon- 
scious of  the  promulgation  of  her  forbidden  pastime, 
Nora  mechanically  emitted  a  short  puif  between  every 
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sentence,  and,  at  the  end,  fell  into  a  hysterical  fit  of 
laughing,  crying  and  screaming. 

The  uproar  abroad  increased  every  moment.  To  the 
shouts  and  exclamations  now  joined  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  front  door,  mixed  with  fiercely  imijerious  cries 
of  "Open!  open!" 

"Merciful  God!  What  will  become  of  us?"  Mary 
faltered,  shivering  from  head  to  foot.  Sullivan  had 
left  the  window,  and  now,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  confusion,  he  .si^rang  to  the  side  of  the  terrified 
girl,  and,  taking  in  his  one  of  her  nerveless  hands,  whis- 
pered in  a  tone  altogether  different  from  that  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  spoken : 

"Mary!  don't  you  know  me?" 

"I  do!  I  do!"  she  answered,  trembling  even  more 
violently  than  before,  and  drooping  her  looks  before 
his  earnest  gaze.  "I  knew  you  almost  from  the  first, 
Harry  Kavanagh!" 

"Hush,  dear  Mary!  But  fear  not.  I  am  here  to  pro- 
tect you."  Then  approaching  the  bewildered  host: 
"You  have  arms,  Mr.  Grace?" 

"Yes,  yes!"  the  old  man  returned.  "But  you  know 
they  are  the  first  things  we  shall  have  to  give  up." 

"Give  up?  No,  by  heaven,  sir!  Let  us  arm  our- 
selves at  once — you,  and  I,  and  the  parson  there — and 
we  may  yet  beat  them  oft'.  Your  arms,  sir — quick!"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  something  so  like  command,  that 
Mr.  Grace,  who  was  a  weak  man,  instantly  obeyed  by 
leaving  the  room  in  search  of  them. 

"My  weapons  are  my  words,  young  gentleman,"  Mr. 
Somers  said,  in  a  tone  of  geutle  reproof.  "1  am  a  sol- 
dier of  peace." 

"Mine  are  more  to  the  purpose,  sir,  on  such  an  emer- 
gency as  the  present,"  Sullivan — or,  as  we  may  now 
call  him,  Kavanagh — cried  with  a  half  sneer.  "Soldier, 
or  no  soldier,  they  can  get  a  shot  or  two  from  me,  tlie 
rascals!  .  Ha!  Mr.  Grace,  that  is  something  like,"  as 
that  gentleman  returned  with  firearms.  "Mary,  trust 
in  me,  whatever  happens,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper, 
while  passing  her. 

"Stand  near  us,  Mary,  and  be  of  good  cheer,"  Mr. 
Grace  said,  as  he  stooped  over  the  chair  into  wbich  the 
girl  had  now  sunk,  and  tenderly  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
head. 

"Ocli !  yes,  muster,  we  will!"  Nora  cried,  again 
drawing  near  him. 

"Speak  to  them  first  from  the  window,"  said  Kava- 
nagh. 

Mr.  Grace  fiung  up  the  sash,  and  asked  boldly: 
"\Vhat  do  you  want  here?" 

"Open  your  door,  and  you  shall  know,"  two  or  three 
rougli  voices  exclaimed  together. 

"Do  you  seek  arms?"  demanded  Kavanagh. 

"No  !  Who  are  you  that  asks  that  question  ?" 

"We  have  no  money  in  the  house  at  present,"  par- 
leyed Grace. 

"Not  a  raj),  good  Christhens!"  Nora  screamed,  at 
his  back.     "It's  all  in  the  bank — all  in  the  bank  !" 

"We  don't  want  your  money,"  was  the  contemptuous 
return. 

Here  Kavanai'li,  who,  for  the  last  ininuti^,   had  been 


anxiously  peering  out,  as  if  to  distinguish  a  particular 
object,  now,  to  the  surprise  of  the  rest,  suddenly  dropt 
on  one  knee,  and  leaning  his  carbine  on  the  edge  of  the 
framework,  cried  in  a  suppressed  yet  sharp  whisper, 
to  some  one  beneath : 

"MuUins  !  MuUins  ! — move  an  inch  aside  !"  Then  to 
himself:  "Ha  !  he  moves  though  he  does  not  hear  me. 
Now  !  No  !  Confound  that  imbecile !  He  covers  the 
scoundel  again  !  And,  regardless  of  the  astonishment 
of  his  comijanions,  he  continued  kneeling,  still  on  the 
watch. 

Shouts  and  knocking  waxed  louder  and  louder,  and 
Mr.  Somers  in  his  turn  advanced  to  the  window. 

"Misguided  men,"  he  said,  "what  brings  you  here  ? 
Retire  in  the  name  of  religion  and  honesty  !" 

"Sure  we  don't  want  either  the  monej'  or  the  lives  o' 
you,"  answered  a  voice. 

"Though,  since  the  parson  is  there,"  added  another, 
less  coarse  than  the  last,  and  evidentlj'  feigned,  "we 
shall  borrow  him  for  an  hour  or  so.  He  may  be  useful." 

"Eascal !  villain!"  Kavanagh  hissed  between  his 
teeth,  still  kneeling  and  watching. 

"My  God,  father,  what  can  this  mean  ?"  Mary  whis- 
pered, her  fears  taking  a  more  poignant  turn  as  l.e  lis- 
tened to  this  last  announcement. 

"Och  !  we're  lost! — lost !  Our  vartue  isn't  worth  a 
pin  !"  Nora  sobbed,  concluding  with  a  gasp,  and  danc- 
ing with  her  heels  in  an  acme  of  tribulation,  as  she 
grij^ped  her  master  afresh  for  protection. 

"Open  !  open  !  'tis  betther  for  you,  Mr.  Grace. 
Oiien,  or  we'll  break  in  !"  threatened  those  below,  amid 
still  increasing  clamor,  and  while  they  battered  still 
more  violently  at  the  door.  At  this  moment  Nora,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  present,  abruptly  ceased  her  lamen- 
tations, rapidly  quitted  the  room,  and  ran  down  stairs. 

"Do  you  rely  on  the  strength  of  the  hall-door,  Mr. 
Grace?"  Kavanagh  asked,  still  kneeling. 

"It  ought  to  be  able  to  withstand  all  the  force  they 
can  bring  against  it,"  answered  Grace.  "But  the  back- 
door is,  unfortunately,  worse  framed  for  long  resist- 
ance." 

At  this  point  Nora  was  heard  slowly  ascending  the 
stairs,  with  heavy  groans,  toilsome  steps,  and  strange 
mutteriugs.  She  entered  at  length,  carrying  in  her 
arms  a  tremendous  stone,  while  the  short  pipe  renuiined 
wedged  in  between  her  teeth.  All  looked  at  her  in 
amazement  as  she  continued  her  laborious  way  to  a 
window  immediately  over  the  hall-door.  This  she 
opened,  and  with  much  caution  dei)osited  her  burden 
on  the  window-sill  outside.  Then,  s(iuattingdo\vn,she 
watched,  with  a  mixture  of  tlie  cat  and  hare  in  lier  po- 
sition and  manner,  i)roi)er  tinu'  and  ojiportunity  for  a 
valiant  deed.  She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Tiie  crowd  of 
assailants  all  gathered  to  the  hall-door,  and  connnenced 
a  serious  attack  upon  it.  Nora  ]>ushed  her  stone. 
With  its  deafening  fall  a  loud  groan  was  heard,  aiul 
then  the  hurried  noise  of  feet  running  in  confusion 
from  the  door.  Nora,  uttering  a  liideous  giggle,  sjirang 
up,  and  resumed  her  old  i)ost  heliind  her  niastc^r. 

As  the  crowd  decreased,  Kavanagh  looked  out  with 
increased  earnestness,  sind,  an  instant  after,  again  lev- 
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elled  liis  piece,  and  with  a  sliarp  "  Now  !"  discharged 
it.  His  head  and  neck  were  almost  at  the  same  time 
thrust  out  to  mark  the  effect  of  his  shot.  But  as  quick- 
ly he  started  up  with  a  vehement  bitterness  of  action, 
and  flung-  the  carbine  on  the  floor,  with:  "No  !— curse 
that  angle  !— I've  missed  him  !  Fire,  Mr.  Grace.  Or, 
give  me  the  pistol.  Yet,  no.  It  is  now  useless.  They 
flock  to  the  back-yard." 

"And  over  that,"  cried  Mr.  Grace,  "we  have  no  com- 
mand from  any  window  in  the  house." 

To  the  rear  of  the  house,  indeed,  the  besiegers  now 
directed  all  their  efforts,  and,  enraged  apparently  by 
the  joint  outrages  of  ISTora  and  Kavanagh,  attacked  it 
in  good  earnest.  Amid  a  continued  clatter  of  kicking, 
shoving,  and  knocking,  as  if  with  sticks  or  the  butts  of 
guns,  one  mighty  blow  was  heard,  probably  the  effect 
of  a  ponderous  stone  hurled  at  the  door  by  the  united 
strength  of  two  or  three  men.  Profound  and  painful 
silence  reigned  above  at  this  intimation  of  what  was 
coming.  A  second  blow— and  the  crash  of  the  yielding 
door  followed,  mingled  with  a  triumphant  yell  from  the 
assailants. 

"Heaven  save  us!  They  are  in!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Grace.  Mary  fell  on  her  kuees,  and  Xora  flat  upon  her 
face. 

"Let  me  try — let  me  reason  with  them  first,"  Mr. 
Somers  cried,  as  the  victorious  party  were  heard  rush- 
ing up  stairs. 

"All  is  vain  for  the  present,"  Kavanagh  said,  quietly. 
Then  advancing  to  the  terrified  Mary,  he  whispered, 
tenderly,  but  with  impressive  earnestness  :  "Again, 
and  in  spite  of  all,  be  not  alarmed.  Eemain  quiet, 
whatever  may  happen;  trust  to  me,  and  fear  nothing." 

He  had  scarce  done  speaking,  when  at  least  a  dozen 
men,  wearing  red  waistcoacs  and  having  their  faccg 
blackened,  broke  into  the  room,  headed  by  another,  who 
also  wore  a  red  waistcoat,  but  whose  features,  instead 
of  being  smeared  over  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  Avere 
disguised  by  a  black  mask.  Around  his  waist  was  tied 
a  red  sash,  in  token  of  authority.  All  were  strongly 
armed  and  completely  disguised,  except  the  last  man 
who  entered,  and  who,  having  taken  no  precaution  with 
his  face  and  person,  exhibited  to  whom  it  might  con- 
cern the  identity  and  totality  of  Jack  MuUins. 

"John  Doe!  John  Doe!"  shouted  the  leader,  as  he 
appeared,  and  the  shout  was  well  echoed.  "Speak  for 
me,  MuUins,"  he  continued,  aside,  as  this  person  fol- 
lowed. 

"Lawless  men!"  Mr.  Somers  exclaimed,  approaching 
them;  "what  seek  you  in  this  unoffending  house,  and 
in  so  ruffianly  and  savage  a  manner?" 

"First,  your  arms!"  MuUins  said,  clicking  the  lock  of 
his  blunderbuss,  while  the  others  made  similar  display 
of  their  weapons.  At  a  whisper  from  Kavanagh,  the 
household  arms  were  given  up. 

"MuUins,"  resumed  the  leader,  still  aside  "get  the 
parson  with  irs.  Tack'em  will  not  be  sufiicient,  as  the 
girl  and  I  differ  in  religion.  'Twould  not  be  a  legal  mar- 
riage, though  the  priest  might  satisfy  her  scruples." 

"Well,  unfortunate  people,"  good  Mi-.  Somers  per- 
sisted; "your  demand  is  answered;  why  nor  depart  in 


peace  ?     Toxi  have  said  you  did  not  want  money.    What 
else  seek  ye  ?" 

"Why,  then,  next,  by  your  reverence's  lave,  no  less 
than  yourself,"  replied  MuUins,  laying  his  hand  fami- 
liarly on  the  clergyman's  shoulder.  "Here,  men,  take 
the  best  o' care  o' the  ministher. "  And,  si>ite  of  his 
exijostulations,  the  good  gentleman  was  immediately 
guarded  by  two  men. 

"Xext,  my  handsome  misthress,"  MuUins  went  on, 
ai^proaching  the  shrinking  Mary.  "Our  cai)tain  has  a 
word  to  whisper  wid  you." 

Xora  started  up  indignant.  "Wid  me  !"  she  cried; 
"wid  me,  you  ugly  Christheu  !  Never  lay  a  finger  on 
me  !"  This  to  Purcell,  who  had  crossed  over  to  where 
she  and  her  young  mistress  were. 

"Stand  out  of  the  way,  an'  he  won't,"  MuUins  said, 
with  a  grin. 

"I  guessed  it !"  Mary  moaned,  as  Purcell  caught  her 
arm  to  raise  her.  "All  through  I  guessed  it.  Father, 
father,  save  me  !"  And  with  a  desperate  spring  she 
reached  and  clung  to  her  father's  arm. 

"My  chibl,  my  Mary,  my  only  and  good  child  !"  the 
old  man  said,  tremulously.  "Men  ! — if  ye  are  men — 
spare  my  innocent  child,  and  you  shall  have  all  I  am 
worth  !"  he  added,  imijloringly,  while  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

"Dare  not  to  touch  the  yoirng  girl,  if  you  fear  God 
or  man  !"  added  Mr.  Somers. 

"No  harm  is  intended  to  her,"  said  MuUins,  unmoved 
by  these  appeals.  "Only  a  pleasant  ride  in  the  moon- 
shine, wid  all  her  friends  about  her.  Come,  miss.  We 
are  waitin'  for  you."  He  seized  her  arm,  and  Mary 
shrieked  and  struggled  in  desperation. 

Again  Kavanagh  was  beside  her;  his  low,  earnest 
whisper  at  her  ear.  "Dearest  Mary,"  he  said,  "do  not 
exhaust  yourself  with  useless  resistance.  Submit  for 
the  present.  Have  you  no  faith  in  me  ?  I  tell  you,  I 
swear  to  you  on  my  life,  on  my  soul,  you  shall  not  be 
harmed. " 

The  leader  noticed  the  whisper,  though  Mary's  ear 
alone  could  distinguish  its  import.  "MuUins,  seize 
that  man,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  Kavanagh. 

"Musha,  I  believe  it  is  the  best,  for  a  sartainty,"  the 
man  assented  with  matter-of-fact  coolness,  as  he  laid 
hold  of  Kavanagh.  The  leader  now  succeeded  in 
separating  from  her  father  the  young  girl,  whom  the 
last-whispered  assurance  addressed  to  her  seemed  to 
have  calmed;  but  Mr.  Grace  broke  into  passionate 
cries  of: 

"My  God!  my  child!  my  daughter!  Is  it  thus  we  are 
parted?" 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Grace,"  MuUins  said;  "sure  you're 
coming  wid  us  .-sourself,  sir." 

"Let  us  be  oft",  then,"  the  leader  cried,  impatiently, 
as  he  grasped  Mary  roughly  by  the  waist.  "Are  the 
horses  ready  ?"  to  MuUins. 

"Yes,  all  below.     Lead  on.  Captain." 
.    "Come,  then!"  the  captain  commanded,  as  he  left  the 
room  with  his  prisoner,  who,  more  dead  than  alive,  had 
little  trouble  in  obeying  Kavanagh's  injunction  to  sub- 
mit, or  seem  to  submit,  passively. 
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"The  ministlier  next!"  Mullius  said.  Mr.  Somers  was 
led  out. 

"Now  the  oixld  attorney!"  Mr.  Grace  followed,  also 
guarded. 

"Go  on!"  The  rest  of  the  men  obeyed  his  command, 
and  with  Kavanagh  as  his  prisoner,  MuUins  at  last  left 
the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Assuming  onr  prescriptive  pi'ivilege  of  scene-shifters 
at  i^leasure,  we  now  return  to  Lieutenant  Howard,  and 
his  friend,  Father  O'Clery. 

They  were  faithfully  guided  by  Flinn  to  Howard's 
quarters,  where  that  gentleman  found  his  soldiers  in 
some  alarm  at  the  long  absence  of  their  officer.  A  ser- 
geant was  in  waiting,  of  whom  Howard  anxiously  in- 
quired concerning  the  probable  escape  of  Doe.  Noth- 
ing bad  been  heard  of  the  matter. 

""Tis  vei'y  strange,"  said  Howard;  "my  information 
was  particular,  and  such  as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt." 

"To  satisfj'  you,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant,  "I  can 
inform  you,  that,  to  the  centre  of  the  bog,  I  have  my- 
self seen  a  fire  that  must  have  been  kindled  by  no  others 
but  Doe  and  his  men.  Precaution  had  been  taken  to 
screen  it  from  us  by  lighting  it  between  some  clumps 
of  turf;  but  I  gained  a  particular  point  from  which  it 
was  visible." 

"Then  hasten,  sergeant — return  again  to  the  men, 
with  orders  to  keep  a  more  watchful  eye  than  ever. 
For  this  night  let  them  do  good  service: — you  may 
mention,  that  it  is  likely  to-morrow  morning  early  will 
give  them  relief."  The  sergeant  touched  his  cap,  and 
left  the  cabin. 

"I  am  resolved,"  continued  Howard,  turning  to 
O'Clerj',  "to  di'aw  a  complete  line  round  the  bog  at  the 
very  first  light,  and  one  by  one  get  those  poor  wretches 


out,  so  that  their  leader  maj'  not  escape  me.   And  now, 

Mr.  O'Clery,  let  us  do  something  to  rest  and  refresh  i  orders?    After  him  quickly— fire  your  piece  as  a  signal 


"What  do  you  mean,  Nora?  Is  any  one  ill  ?  or— 
dead  ?  How  is  Miss  Grace  ?"  asked  both  gentlemen  in 
a  breath. 

"Och  !— little  do  I  know  !  Bud  it's  all  over  wid  us  ! 
over  wid  us !" 

"Foolish  woman!  Speak  can't  you?  What's  the 
matter  ?  " 

"Captain  John,  a  hinnies  ma-chree  !  Captain  John  !" 

"  What  of  him  ?    Where  is  he  ? " 

"He  came  to  take  me  oft'  wid  him  !  Oh  ! — o — oh  !  to 
take  me  off  wid  him  !" 

"You  rave,  woman  ! — She's  mad  !"  said  Mr.  O'Clery. 

"Did  you  see  him  ?"  Howard  cried. 

"Saw  him  an'  hard  him  !  He  came  to  ruin  me  ! — to 
ruin  me  !" 

"But  you  have  escaped — you  are  safe!"  said  How- 
ard, impatiently. 

"He  has  not  taken  you  off— He  has  not  ruined  you?" 
—echoed  Mr.  O'Clery,  with  an  odd  twinkle  of  his 
eye. 

"That's  nothiu"  at  all!— nothin'  at  all  !"  howled 
Nora. 

"What  then? — what  has  he  done?" 

"Run  off  wid  the  ministher! — the  ministher!" 

"Is  that  all?"  Howard  asked,  much  relieved. 

"An' my  jioor  ould  masther!" 

"Why,  you  brainless  creature!"  began  Father 
O'Clery. 

"And  your  lady,  then?"  cried  Howard  white  with 
apijrehension. 

"An'  my  poor  young  misthress!  my  poor  young  niis- 
thress!" 

"Death,  idiot !— why  not  say  that  at  once!"  cried 
Howard.  "When?— How?— Whither?  Sentinel!"  he 
shouted,  rushing  to  the  door.     The  man  entered. 

"How  long  since,  Nora?" 

"Avoch,  I  dunna! — I  dunna!" 

"Wretched,  stupid  fool!"  cried  Howard,  stamping  his 
foot — "sentinel,  I  say! — has  White  gone  with  my  last 


you.  Our  tire  is  pretty  good — be  seated — and  here  is 
the  pottheen.  You,"  he  added,  addressing  Flinn,  who 
all  this  time  had  deferentially  stood  aloft,  seemingly 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  forward — "you,  too, 
shall  warm  yourself,  and  take  some  refreshment.  Come 
over. " 

The  party  were  thus  disposing  themselves  to  be  com- 
fortal)le,  when  a  woman,  rushing  by  the  sentinel  at  the 
door,  pushed  into  the  cabin,  and,  with  loud  screams, 
cast  herself  on  her  knees,  then  sat  back  on  her  heels, 
and,  clai)ping  her  hands,  cried: 

"Your  honor  an'  your  worship  !  we're  all  undone  ! 
All  ruined!  Oh  !  Captain  Howard,  we're  all  ruined, 
murdhered,  and  kilt  dead  as  lierrings !  Ochone ! 
Ochone  !" 

It  was  Nora;  the  i)ii)e  still  between  her  teeth;  her 
starcheci  and,  heretofore,  unwrinkled  and  spotless  ca]), 
now  soiled  and  torn;  her  lank  hair  escaped  from  under- 
neath it;  one  shoo  off,  and  her  face  a  universal  convul- 
sion. Howard  and  Father  O'Clery  started  up,  and  even 
Flinn  seemed  e.\citcd  and  interested. 


— see  him — let  him  countermand  my  orders — which 
road,  Nora? — and  draw  off' all  the  men  instantly— Doe  is 
out— has  been  to  Mr.  Grace's — let  them  meet  me  there 
— quickly.     Begone! — Stay!     Which  road,  Nora?" 

"Which  road,  you  wretched  woman?" — questioned 
O'Clery,  losing  all  patience. 

"Avoch,!  dunna! — I  dunna!" 

"Be  oft'  then,  sentinel!  JMr.  O'Clery,  let  us  go  to 
Grace's  liouse  first — 1  know  you  will  with  me — come!" 

"They're  afther  lavin'  me!"  Nora  wailed,  still  in  her 
first  position,  and  with  uninterrupted  clapi>iiig  of 
hands.  A  shot  startled  her  anew.  "Och!"  she  screamed, 
"I'jn  kilt  dead! — I'll  be  ruined  again!  worse  an' worse! 
— worse  an 'worse!  Captain!  Soggarth!  Captain!" — and 
the  dazed  creature  ran  howling  out  of  the  cabin. 

"Troth,"  said  Flinn,  thus  left  alone  at  the  fire,  "may- 
be this  turn  "ud  sarve  our  poor  gossi])s  in  the  bog,  witli- 
out  waiting  for  the  mornin'.  It's  a  bad  wind,  a-vourneen, 
that  blows  nobo<ly  good.  If  a  body  could  gpt  to  s])ake 
to  tliem,  faith  it's  likely  enough  bud  tliey'd  help  Mary 
Grace  betther  nor  the  red-coati^  themsefs.     AVc'll  try 
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it  auybow."  Aud  after  coolly  helping  himself  to  a 
bumper  of  pottheen,  Flinn  also  left  the  cabin. 

Meantime,  the  motley  cavalcade  continued  on  its 
route  from  Mr.  Grace's  house. 

When  Mary,  led  by  the  captain,  gained  the  end  of 
the  winding  approach  to  her  father's  residence,  she  saw, 
standing  under  the  shade  of  some  old  alder-trees,  a 
horse,  bridled  and  saddled,  with  a  pillion  behind  the 
saddle,  such  as  is  used  by  humble  class  of  Irish  females. 
A  moment  after  he  was  in  the  saddle  before  her.  Her 
father  was  obliged  to  mount  one  of  his  own  horses;  Mr. 
Somers  another;  JIullins  and  his  prisoner  got  on  the 
bare  back  of  a  fourth ;  and  the  rest  of  the  party  also 
rode  double,  and  without  saddles.  When  all  were  in 
travelling  order,  the  leader  ordered  four  men,  thus 
mounted,  to  the  front.  After  these,  Mr.  Grace  and  Mr. 
Somers  were  compelled  to  fall  in.  Four  other  men  fol- 
lowed. Then  Mary  aud  her  companion.  Then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party.  And  when  Mullins,  with  his 
Ijri.soner,  Kavanagh,  took  the  lead  of  all,  on  an  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  act  as  guide,  the  journey  was 
commenc'ed  at  a  brisk  trot. 

Avoiding  the  wild  bridle-road  which,  if  i)ursued, 
would  lead  in  the  direction  of  Howard's  quarters,  Mul- 
lins guided  the  party  up  another  narrow  and  rugged 
lane,  that,  at  some  distance,  ran  by  the  front  of  Mr. 
Grace's  house,  and  continued  beyond  it,  towards  the 
bare  solitudes  of  the  country.  Much  inconvenience 
occurred  from  the  deep  ruts  that,  from  time  out  of  mind, 
had  indented  this  way,  it  being  a  constant  passage  for 
the  turf-cars  that  received  their  loads  among  the  reces- 
ses of  the  hills  around.  Large  stones  also  profusely 
strewed  it,  with,  here  and  there,  pools  of  water,  or 
patches  of  miry  slough.  Neck  or  nothing,  howes'er,  the 
party  pushed  on;  horses  tripping,  and  stumbling,  and 
falling,  and  riders  cursing,  laughing,  or  crying  out,  as, 
with  dift'erent  tempers,  they  bore  their  mishaps.  The 
rapid  and  uncomfortable  motion  first  called  Mary  out 
of  the  torpor  into  which  she  had  sunk;  and  one  or  two 
serious  stumbles  of  the  horse  had  the  effect  of  causing 
her  to  use  some  precaution  for  holding  her  seat  on  the 
pillion.  Spite  of  her  loathing  for  the  person  who.se 
prisoner  she  was,  the  poor  girl,  having  narrowly  escaped 
being  flung  to  the  ground,  was  forced,  in  self-preser- 
vation, to  cling  to  him  for  support  during  the  remainder 
of  the  rough  journey  on  which  she  had  been  so  rudely 
forced. 

After  about  half  a  mile's  progress,  the  way  continued 
over  au  uninclosed  space,  by  the  verge  of  a  descent  to 
the  left-hand  side,  which  was  less  rough  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  journey. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  favorable  change,  the  party 
went  on  at  a  gallop.  The  wind,  about  the  same  time, 
rose  high  ;  and  in  the  rush  through  it,  Mary  almost  lost 
her  breath  and  senses,  and  was  again  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing. She  rallied  herself,  however,  and  tried  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  and  even  to  make  observations  on  what 
was  passing. 

Looking  before  and  behind  her,  she  saw  herself  sur- 
rounded by  the  rude  men  who  had  forced  her  from  her 
home.     With  much  difficulty  she  was  also  able  to  keep 


her  head  sufficiently  long  in  an  averted  i>osition  to  dis- 
cover the  figures  of  her  father  and  Mr.  Somers.  She 
endeavored  to  catch  their  voices,  but  the  rushing  of 
the  wind  nearly  overmastered  even  the  noise  of  the 
horse's  feet;  and  no  other  distinct  sound  reached  her. 
Xow  and  then,  indeed,  a  hoarse  laugh,  or  the  burst  of 
many  voices,  came  in  some  pause  or  turn  of  the  breeze; 
or  the  distant  watch-dog's  bark  or  howl ;  or  the  sudden 
dash  or  shriek,  heard  and  lost  in  the  same  moment,  of 
some  concealed  stream,  that  gave  to  hill  and  fell  its 
wild  and  sleepless  plaint.  She  strove  to  examine  the 
scenery  through  which  she  passed,  for  the  purpose  of 
noting,  by  old  and  well-known  landmarks,  her  probable 
destination.  But  this  effort  was  also  vain.  Mary  could 
only  apprehend  that  hill  gathered  unto  hill,  and  valley 
running  into  valley,  lay  tossed  around  and  beneath 
her.  The  black  masses  varied  in  shape  each  time  she 
looked.  Even  while  she  loeked,  line  chased  away  line; 
the  moonlight  faded  into  shadow,  and  the  shadow  be- 
came light;  heavy  clouds,  that  for  some  time  had  been 
mustering  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sky,  mixed  and 
blended  with  the  curving  of  the  mountains;  aud  all 
comprehension  of  form  and  locality  was  lost.  The  very 
stars,  breaking  through  thin  vapor,  seemed  to  run  dis- 
arranged through  their  deep  blue  field  of  space,  and, 
she  thought,  glanced  in  bright  terror  on  her  reckless 
.speed. 

Another  half  mile  might  have  been  past,  when  the 
party  emerged  on  a  by-road,  that,  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance they  had  come,  ran  parallel  to  that  which  led  to 
Howard's  quarters.  The  reins  were  now  tightened, 
and  along  this  road  they  went  with  somewhat  slack- 
ened speed.  Some  distance  on,  there  was  a  halt  before 
a  wooden  barred  gate,  opening  into  the  back  part  of 
the  demesne  of  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  district. 
Mullins  dismounted  to  open  the  gate,  and  holding  it 
till  all  had  passed,  resumed  his  uncomfortable  seat  on 
the  bare-backed  horse,  and  followed  at  a  hard  trot 
through  a  neglected  plantation  of  old  trees,  and  over 
a  narrow  path,  that  was  barely  visible  to  any  but 
an  habituated  eye.  Here  the  mi.shaps  and  distresses 
of  the  party  were  renewed  to  excess.  All  over  the 
path,  and  around  in  every  direction,  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  protruded  through  tlie  spare  soil,  spread  aud 
coiled  like  serpents;  and  rendered  slippery  by  the 
state  of  the  weather,  offered  obstacles,  at  every  step, 
to  the  safe  progress  of  the  party.  Many  horses,  stray- 
ing from  the  path,  tripped,  fell,  and  rolled  about  with 
their  riders.  The  animal  on  which  Mai-y  sat,  though 
evidently  of  gentle  blood,  twice  came  to  his  knees.  In 
other  respects,  also,  the  way  proved  difiicult  and  haz- 
ardous, from  the  con.stant  occurrence  of  branches  of 
trees  that  .shot  directly  across  at  the  level  of  the  men's 
breasts  or  faces.  More  than  once  these  unseen  imped- 
iments, giving  sudden  resistance  to  a  rider,  tumbled 
him  to  the  ground;  and  Mary's  guide  stiffered  severely 
from  the  same  cause.  The  cries  and  imprecations  of 
the  scrambling  party  added  to  the  wild  character  of 
this  unusual  scene,  which  was  further  heightened  by 
the  irncertain  quivering  of  the  moonbeams  tlirough  the 
leafless  branches  overhead,  by  the  whistling  of  the 
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night-wind  through  them,  and  by  their  own  clatter 
and  groaning,  as  the  grove  tossed  her  arms  to  the 
breeze. 

At  last,  this  unsafe  path  was  cleared,  and  through 
another  gate,  like  the  first,  badly  secixred,  a  second 
by-road  was  gained.  This  kept  straight  only  for  a  little 
way,  and  then  suddenly  turned  to  the  left,  round  the 
hill.  Mullins  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the  turn, 
and,  waiting  till  the  leader  came  up,  informed  him, 
that,  to  their  destination,  the  way  by  the  road  was  a 
great  round,  while,  if  he  chose  to  walk  straight  over 
the  hill,  he  could  gain  it  in  about  five  minutes.  The 
horses,  Mullins  added,  might  be  sent  round  under  the 
care  of  two  men.  The  person  to  whom  Mullins  addressed 
himself  yielded,  after  some  consideration,  to  this  ar- 
rangement. The  whole  party  dismounted,  and,  through 
a  gap  in  the  fence  of  the  road,  began  to  ascend  the  hill, 
observing  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  ridden, — 
Mary  still  by  the  side  of  the  captain,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  sent  with  the  horses,  the  men  still  di- 
vided as  at  drst. 

Owing  to  her  feebleness  and  terror,  Mary  made  but 
slow  progress:  her  companion  remained,  however,  close 
at  her  side.  Mullins,  taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, used  vigorous  efforts  to  outstrip,  with  his 
prisoner,  the  rest  of  the  party.  They  walked  in  a  very 
rapid  pace  against  the  hill,  gained  its  brow  before  any 
of  the  others,  and  then  ran  down  its  descent,  and 
jumped  on  a  narrow  and  rough  road  at  the  bottom. 

"Do  you  think  them  two  gorgoou  will  ever  find  us 
by  the  road  they  took,  wid  the  horses?"  asked  Mul- 
lins, jocosely,  as  they  gained  a  covered  side  of  the 
way. 

"Hardly,"  Kavanagh  answered.  "This  is  the  place, 
is  it  not?" 

"Thry,"  replied  Mullins.  "Just  give  the  least  bit  of 
a  whistle  in  the  world." 

Kavanagh  did  so,  and  was  immediately  answered 
from  a  little  distance. 

"All  right !"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "all's  as 
it  should  be.  But  see  !  who  is  this  coming  up  to  us  on 
horseback?    Stand  close." 

The  horseman  was  passing  them  at  lightning  career, 
when  Kavanagh  exclaimed:  "Flinn,  or  the  devil,  by 
Saint  Dennis  !  Stop— you  rider  of  the  wind,"  he  con- 
tinued, waving  his  arm.  "Come  under  the  shelve  of 
the  hill,  here,  and  in  six  words  tell  us  what  you  are 
about." 

"Uoward  is  after  you,  wid  his  men,  Jack,"  said 
Flinn  to  Mullius,  in  a  rapid  whisper,  and  while  he 
quickly  obeyed  the  directions  of  Kavanagh.  "Bud  the 
cat  gone,  the  mice  may  play;  an'  so  I  axed  them  he  left 
behind  to  help  you.  An'  they  will,  jjlease  God.  Keep 
him  in  sight,  and  if  he  finds  you  out — " 

"Away  !"  interrui)ted  Kavanagh,  "I  hear  tlie  others 
coining  down  after  us — enougli — go — meet  them— steal 
quietly  by  tiiis  hedge  for  awhile,  and  then  spur  !  Move, 
I  say  1"     Flinn  disappeared  in  a  momoiit. 

"His  poor  reverence,  Father  Tuck't-ni,  that  thinks 
we  are  so  in  earnest  to-night,  ought  to  be  .somewhere 
here  too,"  resumed  Mullins,  when  he  and  liis  prisoner 


were  again  alone.  "Faith,"  he  continued,  having 
peered  about  him,  "I  think  1  see  something  like  him- 
self an'  his  auld  gray  mare,  standing  in  the  shelter  o' 
the  corner,  beyand." 

Mary  and  her  leader  had  now  won  the  rugged  road 
on  which  Mullins  and  Kavanagh  stood,  and  here  she 
distinctly  recognized  her  situation,  though  she  con- 
cluded that  they  had  led  her  to  it  by  an  unusual  way, 
or  that  her  speed  and  agitation  had  prevented  her  con- 
tinuous notice  o.f  the  route.  At  the  hill-side  of  the 
bridle-road  there  ran  a  fence;  but,  at  the  other,  the 
ground  was  open,  stretching,  in  the  moonlight,  flat  and 
cheerless,  to  some  distance.  Hither  she  had  often 
walked  with  Howard;  and,  in  the  sequestered  space  to 
the  right  hand,  Mary  distinguished  five  or  six  gigantic 
trunks  of  trees,  that  had  repeatedly  attracted  the 
notice  of  herself  and  her  lover.  Perhaps  they  were  the 
last  relic  of  a  plantation  attached,  a  century,  if  not  cen- 
turies ago,  to  some  ancient  edifice  near  the  spot,  but  of 
which  all  traces  were  at  present  lost.  To  whatever  ac- 
cident they  owed  their  existence  in  this  place,  the 
trunks  were  very  aged ;  they  should,  indeed,  be  more 
properly  called  shells,  for  they  stood  completely  hol- 
low, though,  from  the  to^i  of  each,  a  few  branches  still 
shot,  in  summer  sprinkled  with  scanty  foliage.  Mary 
and  Howard  had  sometimes  sauntered  into  them,  by 
low  openings  that  bore  some  resemblance  to  Gothic 
doorways,  of  rude  and  fantastic  shape.  Struck  by  the 
unexpected  spaciousness  of  their  interior,  they  had  on 
one  of  these  occasions  amused  themselves  by  calculat- 
ing that  a  body  of  at  least  twelve  men  could  find  shel- 
ter in  each,  while  to  half  the  number  these  primitive 
receptacles  might  afford  ample  accommodation  for  sit- 
ting, standing,  or  other  movements. 

Mary  was  interrupted  in  her  remarks  on  the  place 
by  the  voice  of  the  guide  calling  "Mullins!" — when 
they  had  descended  to  the  road. 

"1  am  here,"  said  Mullins,  advancing.  "You  were 
very  long  comin'." 

"This  way — a  word,"  continued  the  other,  beckon- 
ing: 

"How  much  further  is  the  retreat  you  have  chosen?" 
he  added,  aside. 

"About  half  a  mile." 

"So  far,  still  ?  Then,  fellow,  you  have  misinformed 
me." 

"Thonomon  duoul!  No! — to  the  best  o'  my  knowl- 
edge.     Sure  we'll  see  it  very  soon." 

"Why  not  keep  our  horses  and  push  on  willi  all 
speed  ?" 

"Cnri)-on-duoul! — don't  be  thick-skulled.  Why,  1 
told  you  that  the  short  cut  over  this  hill  was  a  good 
mile  off  o'  the  road." 

"You  are  sure  you  have  got  accommodation  for  tlic 
night  in  the  old  building?" 

"Yes — fire  an'  candle,  an'  good  fern  beds,  an'  the 
atin'  an'  drinkin'  an'  plenty  of  everything." 

"Where  is  Tack'em  to  meet  us?" 

"Can't  you  see  him  yet?  He's  snug  under  the 
fence,  further  up. " 

"Shall  we  meet  our  horses  soon  ?" 
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"Aye — iu  a  minute." 

"Proceed,  theu."  Ouce  more  he  drew  Mary's  arm 
through  his,  aud  was  slowly  following  MuUins,  when 
the  old  man  whom  Kavanagh  had  spoken  to  in  the 
cabin  issued  from  one  of  the  hollow  trees,  and,  con- 
fronting the  captain,  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  of  his 
unusual  height,  aud,  with  a  shivering  and  shrill  voice, 
exclaimed:  "Let  go  the  colleen's  hand!"    All  paused. 

"Death  !  Mullins,"  whispered  the  captain,  "It  is 
that  old  madman,  Kavanagh,  and  his  -cursed  brawling 
may  spoil  all." 

"Aye,  faith  !"  observed  Mullins,  drily  enough. 

"Stand  away,  idiot !"  resumed  the  leader,  passing,  or 
endeavoring  to  pass. 

"Stand  you,  where  you  are,  and  let  her  go,  I  say  !" 
resumed  the  old  man,  iu  a  yet  shriller  tone,  to  which, 
through  the  pausings  of  the  wind,  the  hills  rang— 
"Let  go  the  hand  of  Mary  Grace  !  Free  her  of  a  touch 
she  should  never  feel  '—perjurer  and  informer,  let  her 
go  !— tyrant  of  the  poor,  spoiler  of  the  weak  aud  old, 
and  of  the  humble  fireside— Purcell !— Stephen  Pur- 
cell  ! — let  go  her  hand  !" 

Mary  uttered  a  thrilling  scream  at  these  words.  Her 
father  and  Mr.  Somcrs,  with  exclamations  of  suri)rise, 
also  drew  near  with  their  guards,  who  made  no  efl'ort  to 
keep  them  from  doing  so. 

"He  is  stark  mad,  and  raves  wildly,"  said  the  captain. 
"Stand  back,  old  man:  Mullins,  remove  him." 

"He  would  not  lay  a  hand  on  me,  to  harm  me,"  re- 
sumed the  old  man,  "though  it  was  to  saVe  you,  body 
and  soul,  from  what  is  prepared  for  you  !  Purcell ! 
Purcell  !    Let  the  colleen  go  to  her  father  !" 

"Pool !— you  call  me  by  a  name  I  know  nothing  of," 
answered  tiie  leader,  still  trying  to  move  on. 

"Och  !  Another  lie,  black  as  the  thousands  you 
have  lived  and  thriven  on!— as  the  thousands  that 
brought  shame,  and  wreck,  and  madness  on  us  all  !— 
that  lifted  the  roof  from  the  poor  man's  cabin,  and 
made  his  hearth  cold  as  a  gravestone;  that  took  my 
daughter  from  me— aud  my  daughter's  daughter,— and 
left  my  white  head  houseless,  to-night,  to  meet  you  by 
this  wUd  hill,  and  bid  you  prepare  for  a  reckoning ! 
Purcell !  'tis  nigh  at  haiul !  'tis  nigh  at  hand  !"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  as,  by  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  movement,  he  plucked  the  mask  from  Pur- 
cell's  face,  and  added,  "Do  you  know  him  yet?  Do 
you  know  him  for  the  liar  he  is,  yet  ?" 

Mary,  now  fully  convinced,  struggled  hard  to  escape 
from  Purcell's  hold:  while  Mr.  Somers,  taking  her  dis- 
engaged hand,  cried  out,  "Rufflau  !  dare  you  attempt 
such  an  outrage?  Yield  me  the  young  lady's  hand 
this  moniept— yield  it !" 

Tliere  was  an  increased  struggle,  but  Purcell  at  last 
loosed  his  hold.  Mary  just  felt  herself  clasped  in  her 
father's  arms,  when  she  fainted. 

"I  yield  up  her  hand,  Mr.  Somers,"  said  Purcell,  af- 
ter a  short  pause,  "that  yon  may  bestow  it  as  I  com- 
mand you.  Ye  know  me,  now;  'tis  but  a  little  sooner 
than  I  purposed,  and  I  care  not.  Hear  me,  Mr.  Somers 
—Mr.  Grace,  hear  me— I  love  Mary,  and  she  shall  be 
mine!" 


"Never!"  exclaimed  Grace. 

"Fever  is  a  big  word,"  resumed  Purcell,  with  in- 
solence and  boldness.  "Eemember  that  Mary  Grace  is 
in  my  power,  and  might,  according  to  any  form, — or 
without  any, — be  mine." 

"Never  according  to  any  form,  though  here  you  shed 
our  blood.  We  will  resist  while  we  have  a  drop  to 
spill!"  answered  Grace. 

"And  I  swear  by  my  sacred  character,"  added  Mr. 
Somers,  advancing  to  Mary,  and  taking  her  passive 
hand,  "the  arm  that  tears  this  pure  young  hand  from 
mine  shall  first  be  raised  against  my  life!" 

"Hear  me,  I  say,  fools!  No  blood  shall  be  spilt— no 
force  but  what  is  necessary,  used — no  advantage  taken 
but  what  is  lawful  and  honorable.  Tlie  young  lady 
shall  be  my  wife!  Mr.  Somers,  do  your  office!  Mr. 
Grace,  stand  by  your  child!  Eesistance  is  vain — I 
have  taken  my  measures  too  well.  You  are  here  iu 
solitude  where  no  help  can  reach  you.  Look  around 
upon  my  men — they  are  armed,  and  numerous.  Do  nat 
cross,  aud,  iierhaps,  provoke  me!" 

"These  men  will  not  assist  you  in  a  sacrilege — they 
dare  not!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Somers. 

"They  will  see  me  through  my  present  purpose,  sir. 
They  are  my  own  tenants.  I  have  sworn  to  them  not 
to  touch  life  or  limb,  aud  they  have  sworn  to  do  any- 
thing else  I  command — have  ye  not?"  continued  Pur- 
cell, turning  to  tliem. 

"We  have!  we  liave!"  shouted  his  followers. 

"But  do  you  not  recollect  that  all  this  must  be  useless 
to  you?"  rejoined  Mr.  Somers.  "Even  sui)posing  that 
by  threatening  our  lives  you  can  force  us  into  your 
measure — that  you  can  force  me  to  go  through  a  nomi- 
nal ceremony — it  would  still  be  only  nominal." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Somers,"  said  Purcell.  "I  think  I 
am  aware  of  what  I  do.  Y'our  marriage  of  a  Protestant 
and  Koman  Catholic  is  as  legal  and  binding  as  it  conld 
be  between  two  of  your  own  pei'suasion." 

"It  is,  sir,  witlj  a  certain  proviso,"  said  Mr.  Somers; 
"that  is,  sir,  after  publication  of  banns,  or  under 
license,  my  ministry  is  legal  in  both  cases;  but,  with- 
out one  preparative  or  the  other,  the  contrary  in 
both." 

"By  heaven,  and  I  forgot  that!"  exclaimed  Purcell, 
almost  immediately  adding,  however: 

"But  come,  all  is  safe  yet— Father  Tack'em  !" 

"Happy  death  to  me,  here  I  am  honey,"  said  the  de- 
graded man,  emerging  on  his  blind  grey  mare,  as  the 
unusually  loud  summons  of  Purcell  reached  him,  above 
all  the  late  conversation. 

"And  a  long  ride,  and  a  cold  station  I  have  had  of 
it,"  he  continued.  "Why,  I'm  a  cripple,  sitting  there 
so  long." 

"Are  you  ready,  good  Father,"  sneered  Purcell,  "to 
join  in  holy  wedlock  myself  and  this  young  lady  ?" 

"God  forgive  me,  that's  all  my  vocation  now.  Yes, 
I  am  ready  to  tack  ye  together. " 

"You  surely  cannot  think,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Somers,  ad- 
dressing Tack'em,  whose  i)erson  and  character  he 
knew,  "of  proceeding  in  such  a  ceremony,  without  due 
permission  and  allowance  ?" 
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"Why,  liappy  death  to  me,  I  came  here  for  that  espe- 
cial purpose.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  the  only  sacer- 
dotal function  remaining  to  me — mm  culpa,  tnea  culpa. 
1  wouldn't,  bad  as  I  am,  attempt  to  ofhciate  in  any 
other  way  than  as  a  miserable  coui)le-beggar.  Ko,  I 
would  not.  Happy  death  to  me,  J  would  not— no— no  ! 
And,  indeed,  happy  death  to  me,  it  is  glad  I  am  that 
the  name  I  bore  at  my  ordiiititiou  is  known  to  few,  if  to 
any.  I'm  Father  Taek'em,  nothing  else,  and  this 
name,  now  my  only  name,  denotes  my  ministry." 

"But,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Grace,  "from  all  I  have 
heard,  you  do  not  attempt  to  officiate  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties  you  join  in  wedlock?" 

"Why,  honey,  it  is  seldom  the  consent  of  parents  is 
sought,  where  1  discharge  my  mission.  Happy  death 
to  me,  I"m  never  called  on  except  where  there  is  a  run- 
away affair  like  this.  There  is  seldom  a  wedding-sup- 
per, and  no  such  condiment  as  a  wedding-cake,  when 
the  tipsy  Father  Taek'em,  as  I'm  called,  celebrates 
the  marriage  ceremony  by  the  light  of  the  stars." 

"Proceed,  Father  Taek'em  !"  Purcell  exclaimed,  as- 
sisting the  diguitarj'  to  dismount. 

"Wait  a  bit,  Mr.  Purcell,  honey." 

He  waddled  close  to  Mr.  Grace. 

"I  hope  you  understand  me,  Mr.  Grace.  I  never  seek 
the  consenl  of  father  or  mother,  sister  and  brother,  and 
for  the  best  of  reasons:  because  it  is  ever  and  always 
in  utter  defiance  of  all  such  sanction  that  I  give  the 
marriage  benediction.  It  suffices  for  me,  as  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  two  i^eople  I  bind  together  know 
each  other's  mind " 

"I>ut  if  one  of  them  refuses  consent?"  Mary  eagerly 
interrupted,  who,  recovering  her  senses,  had  heard  the 
latter  part  of  the  debate.  "Will  you,  sir,  proceed  not 
onlj'  against  the  will,  but  to  the  abhorrence  and  certain 
misery,  here  and  hereafter,  of  the  poor  creature 
before  you,  and  who  now  joins  her  supplications  to 
those  of  her  fatlier,  praying  yon,  if  you  believe  in  God 
or  have  a  human  heart,  not  to  make  us  both  irrecover- 
ably miserable  !" 

"Bh,  honey,"  whined  Taek'em,  the  tears  running 
d(>wn  ills  own  cheeks. 

"I'll  quadruple  your  fee,"  whispered  Pui'cell. 

"Xo  ! — nor  if  you  squared  it,  or  if  you  cubed  it,  twice 
over !"  squeaked  Taek'em,  suddenly  turning  on  Purcell 
with  all  the  fierceness  his  poor  face,  voice,  and  manner 
were  able  to  express.  "Happy  death  to  me,  I'll  wash  my 
bands  of  it." 

"First,  then,  give  me  up  the  bank-note  I  feed  you 
witli,"  cried  Purcell,  angrily. 

"What  bank-note,  a-vich  ?"  demni-red  Taek'em, 
taking  his  place  in  the  opi)osition  ranks:  that  is,  be- 
tween Grace,  Mr.  Soniers,  and  the  olil  man,  who  had 
stood  a  stem  spectator  of  tiiis  scene.  "Wait  a  bit,  till 
1  bring  you  to  reason.  You  see,  Mr.  Purcell,  I  was  to 
be  paid  for  each  distinct  part  of  my  ageiuiy  in  this 
matter,  for  tiie  extraordinary  trouble  as  well  as  for 
the  marriage  itself;  well,  the  last  understanding  be- 
tween us,  for  the  whole,  was  four  times  tlie  amount  of 
that  shabby  bit  of  paper  you  t;dk  of.  Now,  let  us  say 
that  three  parts  of  the  gross  sum  were  to  come   down 


for  the  wedding-money.  Sure  the  fourth  part,  at  least, 
would  be  little  enough  for  the  long  ride,  and  the  sitting 
there  beyond,  on  my  old  gray  mare,  for  a  long  honr, 
like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  or  a  solitary  sparrow 
on  the  house-top.  What  more  am  I  asking  from  you  ? 
Happy  death  to  me,  'tis  a  case  of  conscience,  and.  as 
clear  as  day.  I'll  leave  it  to  your  own  honest  minister, 
Mr.  Somers,  here,  and  let  him  decide  between  ns." 

"Give  him  back  the  note.  Father  Taek'em,  and  I  will 
make  it  up  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Grace. 

"Will  you?"  asked  Purcell,  assuming,  after  another 
short  pause,  all  the  ruffian  of  his  character.  And  so  you 
and  he,  and  all  you,  think  I  am  baffled,  or  to  be  baffled, 
amongst  you  ?  You  shall  see.  I  cautioned  you  not  to 
cross  and  provoke  me  too  far,  and  I  promise  forbearance 
only  under  the  belief  that  you  would  not — that  you 
dared  not.  Now,  let  us  see  what  else  I  can  do.  Men  !" 
he  continued,  addressing  his  followers,  "You  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  trifling  and  imposition  practised  on  me, 
particularly  by  this  outcast  priest,  who  is  a  shame  to 
your  religion,  and,  in  this  instance,  would  doubly  dis- 
grace it.  If  you  are  faithful  tome,  or  sensible  of  my 
l>ast  kindness  and  services,  and  alive  to  those  that  are 
to  come,  you  will  see  me  righted — you  will  ! — I  am  as- 
sured of  it.  Bind  the  excommunicated  wretch  to  his 
saddle,  and  lead  him  after  us  to  a  still  more  silent  and 
distant  place."     The  men  advanced  to  obey. 

"Desperate  and  unprincipled  madmen  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Somers,  stepping  before  poor  Taek'em,  who  set  up 
a  most  pathetic  lament,  "What  are  you  about  to  do  ? — 
on  your  own  priest !  I  am  not  one  of  your  jjcrsuasion, 
but  I  vow  to  God  it  makes  my  blood  run  cold  !  What ! 
— lay  your  hands  on  him  ! — on  the  head  that  other  hands 
have  visited,  in  another  spirit,  and  for  another  jjiirpose  ? 
He  is  a  degraded  minister,  your  leader  says — what  have 
you,  or  I — and,  least  of  all,  what  has  Ae,  to  do  with 
that?  How  can — how  dare  any  of  you  judge  it?  His 
Church  still  allows  him  the  name  of  Priest,  and  will 
you  commit  a  ruliianly  outrage  on  that  name?  Could 
you  ever  stand  by  to  see  it  done?" 

The  men  hesitated ;  Purcell  stamped  and  raA^ed;  and 
poor  Taek'em,  now  crying  like  a  child,  took  oil'  his 
broadbrim,  and  extending  his  hand  to  j\Ir.  Somers,  said, 
piping  all  the  time:  "1  give  your  reverence  thanks.  1 
am,  as  you  say,  a  degraded  ])riest,  and  a  scandal  to  my 
cloth;  but  I  give  thanks,  little  worth,  for  your  defence, 
of  an  erring  brother;  and  as  your  best  reward,  I  ])ro- 
miso,  happy  death  to  nie,  from  this  moment  to  watch 
and  i)ray,  and  strive  aiul  wrestle,  that  at  last  1  may  grow 
more  worthy  of  the  fellowshii)  I  have  abandoned." 

He  was  interrupted  by  Purcell,  who,  after  holdin,',' 
out,  in  whispers,  abundant  reward  to  his  i>arty,  and 
having  succeeded  in  rallying  their  bad  determination, 
canu^  on,  with  loud  threats  to  Taek'em,  and  cries  of  en- 
couragement to  them. 

"Seize  and  bind  him,  I  say  !  ISIary  Grace,  we  once 
more  proceed  together. " 

"Touch  her  not!"  exclainietl  the  old  man,  again  un- 
expectedly niising  his  shrill  voic(<.  "Aiul  you— blind 
slaves  of  an  accursed  master  !  touclinot  the  whit<'  hairs 
of  the  father,  nor  the  holy  head  of  Gods  priest  1    Too 
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long  1  have  stood  here,  waitin'  to  see  aud  to  hear  some- 
thin'  that  hev  tears,  and  their  words,  and  tears  too, 
might  work  on  him,  but  did  not.  Now,  there  is  only 
time  to  ask,  will  ye,  afther  all  has  been  said,  assist 
Stei)heu  Purcell  in  his  bad  scheme?" 

"They  will  assist  me!"  shouted  Purcell,  and  was 
echoed  by  his  party. 

"]\Iore,  then.  Are  you  ready  to  stand  the  struggle, 
and  do  your  best,  if  he  is  prevented  ?" 

"Prevented  !  mad  and  doting  wretch  !  can  you  pre- 
vent it?"  cried  Purcell. 

"I  .say,  are  ye  ready?"  resumed  the  old  man. 

"  We  are  ready  for  anything  that  comes  ! "  they  an- 
swered. 

"Then,  Stephen  Purcell,"  continued  the  aged  speak- 
er, "I  do  not  say  lean  prevent  you.  But— (try  to  get 
aside,  Mary  Grace,  with  your  father,  an'  the  priest,  an' 
the  ministher,  too — run  for  tlie  elm-trees,  an'  stay  be- 
hind them) — but,  Purcell,"  the  old  man  went  on,  turn- 
ing to  him  after  he  had  spoken  the  last  words,  in  a 
liasty  whisper,  to  those  by  his  side,  "maybe  there's  one 
near  you  that  can  and  will.  Stand  out,  grandson  ! 
Harry  Kavanagh,  stand  out !" 

"Kavanagh  I  Kavanagli  !"  shouted  the  person  who 
was  addressed,  springing  forward  with  Mullins  from 
the  midst  of  Purcell's  people.  "Kavanagh  !  Kavan- 
agh !"  echoed  Mullins.  Kavanagh  blew  a  horn  that 
hung  under  his  frock,  aud,  at  the  sound,  an  overpower- 
ing force,  wearing  loose  blue  greatcoats,  ;ind  strongly 
armed,  rushed  from  the  hollow  trees.  At  the  first  inti- 
mation from  the  old  man,  ]\Ir.  Somers  and  Mr.  Grace, 
apprehending  the  result,  had  contrived,  with  Mary  and 
Tack'em,  to  edge  away  from  the  immediate  ground  of 
contest.  So  that  when  Kavanagh  .sounded  his  signal, 
they  were  within  a  short  run  of  the  trees,  and  gained 
them,  just  as,  to  their  utter  surprise,  the  ambushed  al- 
lies issued  forth  from  them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"On,  and  flash  away !— Kavanagh  !"  continued  the 
summoner,  as  the  men  advanced;  he  taking,  with  Mul- 
lins, a  place  at  tlieir  head.  All  repeated  Lis  word  and 
cry,  and  set  with  wild  shouts  upon  Purcell's  party. 

Purcell,  at  the  first  signal  of  attack,  had  also  headed 
his  men,  and  now  made  desperate  resistance.  He 
rapidly  formed  them  into  a  close  body,  with  their  backs 
to  the  hedge  that  fenced  the  hill,  and  thus  awaited  the 
assailants. 

On  they  came,  armed  with  pistols,  fowling-pieces, 
muskets,  and  bayonets  screwed  on  the  ends  of  poles. 
Before  the  two  parties  closed,  a  volley  was  exchanged 
between  them,  from  the  effects  of  which  two  of  Kavan- 
agh's  people  fell,  one  dead,  tlie  other  wounded;  while 
only  one  man  went  down  on  Purcell's  side.  Amid  the 
.smoke  and  confu.sion  that  reigned  for  a  moment  after, 
Purcell  judiciou.sly  got  his  men  across  the  fence,  over 
which  they  knelt,  and,  reloading  their  arms,  prepared, 
in  this  strong  position,  to  continue  battle. 


"Steal  round,  with  six  of  the  boys,  by  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  aud  attack  them  behind,  Mullins,"  said  Ka- 
vanagh, when  he  had  observed  this  movement — "and,  of 
all  things,  keep  your  eye  on  Purcell — meantime  we  will 
have  another  blaze  at  them,  here."  Mullins  readily 
obeyed;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  the  other  volley  was 
given  and  returned,  Kavanagh  still  the  sufferer,  by 
the  loss  of  two  men  more,  and  Purcell,  this  time,  un- 
touched. 

"Do  that  again,  my  boys!"  shouted  Purcell,  "and 
the  next  shot  we  are  safe,  and  the  outlaw  our  own  into 
the  bargain !" 

"Are  you  sure  of  it?"  bellowed  Mullins,  now  within 
a  few  yards  of  Purcell's  back,  as  he  and  his  detachment 
hurled  themselves  down  the  hill  on  the  rear  of  the 
whole  party. 

"Now,  every  man  up  the  fence  !"  cheered  Kavanagli, 
l>ushing,  with  the  rest  of  his  battalion,  into  Purcell's 
front. 

An  appalling  struggle  followed.  Three  of  Pnrcell's 
faction  lay  in  the  trench  at  the  back  of  the  fence;  the 
rest  fled  over  the  hill,  hotly  pursued.  Kavanagh  singled 
out  Purcell.  Both  were  too  close  to  use  their  pistols, 
and  could  only  twist  and  strain  for  a  fall.  At  last 
Kavanagh  slipt,  and  his  antagonist,  discharging  at 
him  a  random  shot,  jumped  over  the  hedge  upon  the 
I'oad.  Kavanagh,  unharmed,  was  on  his  legs  in  an 
instant;  and,  in  tlie  next,  and  when  Purcell  had  scarcely 
touched  the  ground  outside,  he  made  a  desparate  spring 
after  and  over  him,  and  landed  on  the  road  some  yards 
before  his  foe,  so  that  Purcell  stood  between  him  and 
the  fence,  and  could  not,  therefore,  readily  escape. 

Both  glared  at  each  other  a  moment,  ])anting,  foam- 
ing, and  equally  excited  by  eflbrt  and  aversion.  At 
last  Kavanagh  exclaimed: 

"Do  you  doubt  the  word  you  heard,  that  you  look  on 
me  so  hard?  Villain — accursed  villain! — it  is  Kava- 
nagh !"     He  covered  him  with  his  pistol. 

"I  see  yon,  aud  know  you  well,  now,"  answered 
Purcell;  "but  it  is  so  long  since  we  met,  no  wonder  1 
like  to  look  at  you,  Kavanagh;"  aud  he  moved  a  little, 
in  order  to  recover  an  upright  position,  which,  since 
his  lea]),  he  had  not  yet  resume<l,  having  been  surprised 
by  his  pursuer  in  an  effort  to  rise,  so  that,  with  his  body 
aud  neck  half  stooped  and  wrung  round,  Purcell,  to 
this  moment,  returned  the  gaze  and  challenge  of 
Kavanagh . 

"Stand  up  to  me  and  yield  !"  exclaimed  Kavanagh, 
when  he  saw  him  move.  "Love,  alone,  could  pay  you 
with  a  ])oor  shot  and  a  moment's  pain — I  owe  you  more 
than  that— yield,  abhorred  wretch  !  yield  !" — advancing 
as  he  spoke. 

"Thns,  then  !"  cried  Purcell,  suddenly  discharging 
into  Kavanagh's  face  a  small  pistol  he  had  hitherto 
kept  concealed.  Kavanagh  reeled  and  fell ;  mechani- 
cally, but  impotently,  pressing  his  own  trigger  as  he 
went  down.     Purcell  was  gone. 

At  this  moment  the  old  man,  returning  with  Mullins 
from  the  pursuit,  saw  his  grandson  stretched,  alone,  on 
the  ground.  With  a  wild  cry  he  ran,  knelt,  and  raised 
him  in  his  arms.     Blood  profusely  flowed  down  Kava- 
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iiagh's  face  from  a  wound  in  tlie  temple.  The  old  man 
commenced  a  heart-rending  lament,  of  which  the  shrill 
tones  soon  bad  the  effect  of  restoring  his  grandson  to 
percei)tion. 

"Who  is  that?— where  is  Pnrcell  ?"  he  said,  dis- 
engaging himself  and  standing  up.  The  ball  had  only 
grazed  his  temple,  and  Kavanagh  was  no  more  than 
stunned,  though,  from  injury  done  to  a  branch  of  the 
after.v,  the  flow  of  blood  was  considerable. 

"Curse  on  the  false  weapon  or  false  hand  that  nevei; 
before  failed  me!"  he  continued— "Come,  MuUins— 
come,  grandfather— Mullins,  a  pistol— let  us  take  dif- 
ferent directions— spread  out  the  men.  Come  !"  and 
the  whole  party  left  the  scene  of  contest. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  and  Miss  Grace,  Mr.  Somers,  and 
Tack'em,  had,  previous  to  the  discharge  of  a  shot, 
gained  the  backs  of  the  hollow  trees.  Of  all  the  group, 
Tack'em  displayed,  from  the  first  moment  of  danger, 
the  greatest  degree  of  cowardice.  He  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  alternately,  in  good  Latin  and  bad  English,  prayed 
tor  deliverance.  He  groaned,  he  chattered,  and  sent 
forth  very  agonized  ejaculations,  as  the  firing  and 
shouting  increased.  At  last  a  better  thought  occurred. 
He  looked  around,  embracing,  liowever,  a  circuit  of 
observation  suflicieutly  ]>rudential,  and  his  companions 
could  hear  him  mutter— "Naubocklish  !  — Naubocklish  ! 
where  is  the  unlucky  baste? — where  she  can  be? — 
Naubocklish  !" — and  they  understood  that  he  repeated 
the  name  ot  his  gray  mare;  which  name,  translated  for 
the  Britannic  reader,  signifies,  "Never  mind  it."  An 
appellation,  by  the  way,  frequently  bestowed  by  Irish 
sportsmen  on  their  favorite  animals  of  the  same  siiecies. 
We  recollect  a  racing-mare  of  much  worth,  so  called, 
on  the  "Curragh  of  Kildare;"  the  Newmarket  of  the 
sister  island. 

But  for  some  time,  Naubocklish  did  not  appear.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  Tack'em  became  aware  of  her 
proximity,  for  after  a  pause  he  was  heard  to  add — 
"That's  she — that's  she— come,  a-chorra,  come,  a-vour- 
ueeii,"  accomi)anying  these  coaxing  words  with  his  best 
coaxing  tone.  Presently  his  party  also  became  aware  of 
the  approach  of  a  horse,  indicated  by  a'  succession  of 
hysteric  snorting,  that  if  the  languag'e  of  quadrupeds 
may  ever  bo  rendered,  loudly  proclaimed  the  excessive 
astonishment  and  mortal  fear  of  the  said  Naubocklish. 
At  leiigtli  she  made  iier  appeai'ance  at  the  side  of  the 
hollow  trees,  occasionally  cocking  or  lowering  her  ears, 
standing  (luiet,  or  rearing  on  her  hind  legs  and  prancing 
upward  and  forward,  and  to  this  si<le  and  that,  ber 
feelings  still  expressed  as  has  been  intimated,  and  her 
white,  .sightless  orbs  rolling  fearfully  in  tlieir  sockets. 
"I'll  promise  her  oats,"  continued  Tack'em,  still 
muttering  to  him.self.  He  look  off  his  ample  hat, 
ami,  stret(diing  iiis  neck  as  far  as  he  dared  towards 
the  animal,  shutHed  his  hand  in  the  crown  of  the 
beaver,  his  supplicating  and  beguiling  tones  and 
words  rapidly  continued.  The  finesse  succeeded. 
Wheedled  out  of  ber  fears,  the  gaunt  animal  ap- 
proached, with  outstretched  nose  and  neck,  in  the 
direction  where  Tack'em  stood;  when  she  was  with- 
in arras    length,    her   master   dexterously    succeeded 


in  catching  her  by  the  foi-elock;  after  two  or  three  un- 
happy failures  he  next  deposited  himself  on  her  buck, 
and  then,  spuriing  with  all  his  might,  Tack'em  and 
Naubocklish  soon  disappeared  over  a  path  diverting 
from  the  bloody  plain.  As  they  receded,  her  snorts 
and  his  groans  were  audible  through  the  whole  roar  of 
battle;  and,  ere  the,y  had  become  entirely  lost  in  dis- 
tance, Tack'em  could  be  seen  lying  down  on  her  neck, 
his  arms  clasped  around  it,  while,  Gilpin-like,  bis  bald 
bead  remained  uncovered;  a  distinct  object  even  at  a 
great  distance,  as  the  moon  brilliantly  illuminated  its 
polished  surface. 

After  be  had  departed,  Mr.  Grace  and  his  daughter, 
with  their  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Somers,  continued  in 
anxious,  and  by  no  means  unapprehensive,  silence  to 
await  the  result  of  the  struggle  on  the  plain.  The 
sbot;i  and  yells  became  less  and  less,  as  Mullins  pur- 
sued the  defeated  party  over  the  hill:  and  there  was 
an  aching  pause  left  after  Pnrcell  and  Kavanagh  had 
terminated  their  personal  encounter.  When  the  cries 
of  the  old  man  arose,  Mr.  Somers  ventured  to  look  out 
towards  the  ground  of  action,  and  so  became  a  witness 
of  the  ensuing  scene.  And,  Mhen,  in  obedience  to 
Kavanagh 's  commands,  all  separated  in  pui'suit  of  Pnr- 
cell, he  communicated  the  state  of  affairs  to  Mr.  Grace 
and  Mary. 

"Our  foes  have  been  routed,  and  are  fled,"  said  Mr. 
Somers.  "Thanks  for  this  great,  though  terrible,  pre- 
servation !" 

"Oh!  Mr.  Somers!"  said  Grace,  "I  fear  we  have 
only  escaped  one  bad  fate  for  another — my  poor  Mary, 
my  child ! "  and  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  be  strained 
his  daughter  to  hie  breast. 
Mr.  Somers  demanded  what  he  meant. 
"You  recollect  the  unfortunate  young  man,  Kava- 
nagh, about  whom  we  this  very  evening  conversed  ? 
Well,  our  preserver  is  the  same  person — and — "  Grace 
hesitated,  while  Mary  added,  though  barely  above  a 
whisper: 

"My  father  fears,  Mr.  Somers,  because — because — 
tbio  unfortunate  young  man,  Harry  Kavanagh,  was  once 
attached  to  me.  And,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "and 
I  should,  in  truth,  add—  and  I  to  him." 

Mr.  Somers  received  this  avowal  with  evident  sur- 
prise. He  hesitated  what  to  say,  and  Mary,  half 
ashamed  of  having  said  so  much,  added  falteringly: 

"But,  Mr.  Scmiers,  we  were  only  children.  The 
attachment  was— was  a  childish  one—" 

"How  can  we  know  in  what  light  be  looks  upon  it?" 
Mr.  Grace  asked,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 

"You  fear,  then,  that  if  his  affection  for  Jlary  be  not 
forgotten,  be  will  take  advantage  of  the  obligation  you 
owe  him  to  renew  bis  attentions!" 

"What  else  can  we  expect  from  a  desperate  man  like 
him?  an  outlaw,  and,  evidently,  with  force  at  bis  com- 
mand ?" 

"Do  not  speak  so  harshly,  dear  father,"  pleaded 
Mary;  "I  am  sure  we  need  not  fear  anything  base  or 
ungenerous  from  Harry  Kavanagh.  He  had  once  a  gen- 
tle if  not  a  tender  heart:"— she  checked  herself,  am' 
an  accusing  blush  si)read  over  her  pale  cheeks. 
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"Why  caunot  we  take  advantage  of  his  absence,  and 
now,  while  the  way  is  clear,  fly  from  him?"  suggested 
Mr.  Somers. 

"If  you  think  we  may  venture  it,  come,  then — come, 
Mary,  and  Heaven  guide  us!" 

"Stay  a  moment,  dear  father,  and  let  us  rather  con- 
sider," Mary  said,  earnestly,  and  spite  of  the  painful 
nature  of  her  position,  rallyiug  her  clear,  natural  judg- 
ment. "Whatever  may  be  Kavanagh's  views  towards 
u.s — whether  he  means  to  protect  us  to  our  home — or — 
or — in  fact,  to  make  me  the  subject  of  a  fresh  claim  in 
his  own  person — still,  we  may  be  assured,  he  Avill  ex- 
pect to  find  us  here,  and  will  return  to  seek  us.  If  we 
ap])ear  to  avoid  him,  after  receiving  an  obligation  at 
his  hands,  how  can  we  venture  to  arouse  his  displeas- 
ure ?  He  has  many  active  and  desperate  men  at  his 
side:  were  he  to  pursue  us,  we  could  not  possibly 
evade  him.  This  very  moment,  even,  I  fear  it  would 
be  impossible  to  proceed  far  without  meeting  him  or 
some  of  his  party.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
however  Kavanagh  may  be  inclined  to  act,  there  would 
be  no  use,  and  might  be  danger,  in  doing  as  you  say. 
And — oh,  f;>ther! — would  it  not  be  at  once  ungrateful 
and  ungenerous  to  attribute  thus  to  our  deliverer  views 
ignoble  and — yes,  1  dare  add — unlike  him  ?" 

The  poor  girl  had  spoken  warmly,  but  as  she  fln- 
islied,  her  face  fell  in  her  hands,  and  thick  sobs  broke 
from  her. 

Mr.  Soiuers  drew  his  friend  a,side.  "Permit  me  to 
ask  you — and  excuse  the  abruptness  of  the  question — 
how  far  did  Miss  Grace,  at  the  time  she  has  spoken  of, 
return  the  affection  of  this  young  man?" 

"You  i)robe  me  on  a  subject,"  answered  Grace,  "that 
this  instant  occupied,  while  it  distracted,  my  mind.  I 
must  candidly  tell  you,  Mr.  Somers — but  Mary  was 
then  a  child — a  mere  child — and  he  was  quite  a  boy 
abso.  Yet  1  must  admit,  that  from  my  anxious  observa- 
tions of  Mary,  I  thought  she  was  foolishly  partial  to 
the  lad." 

"Then  excuse  another  question — Do  you  think  that 
in  her  present  advocacy  of  Kavanagli,  there  is  any  re- 
collection of  the  past,  and — any  wish  to  renew  it?" 

"God  have  pity  on  me,  if  there  be  !"  said  Grace,  ve- 
hemently. 

"But  what  do  you  think,  my  good  friend  ?" 

"1  cannot  believe  it,  yet  I  fear  it,"  he  replied,  with 
increased  distress  and  appi'ehensiou. 

"Then  let  us,  at  any  risk,  try  to  escape  homeward," 
urged  Mr.  Somers. — "Your  father  and  ],  Miss  Grace," 
again  turning  to  where  the  weeping  girl  stood,  "have 
considered  the  matter  we  were  speaking  about,  and  it 
seems  best,  after  all,  to  remove  immediately  out  of  the 
presence  of  a  desperate  man — a  man" — he  added  with 
some  severity — "of  blasted  character  and  ruined  jiros- 
pects."  But  all  further  movement  was  impeded  by  the 
appearance,  the  instant  they  were  about  to  turn  to- 
wards the  hill,  of  Kavanagh  at  one  side,  and  IMullius 
at  the  other.  During  his  absence,  Kavanagh  had  con- 
trived to  wash  the  blood  from  his  face,  and  his  cool, 
easy  manner  was  again  adopted. 

"Stay,  Mr.  Grace  !"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 


party — "Stop,  till  I  am  ready  to  attend  you."    Then/ 
turning  to  Mullins — "Have  you  seen  him?" 

"No — nor  nobody  else — this  time  he's  safe,"  an- 
swered Mullins — "the  only  thing  we  found  was  the 
horses  strayiu'  by  the  wrong  road,  an'  the  two  grooms 
looked  so  quare  when  we  axed  'em  ! — ho  !  ho  !" 

"He's  safe  but  for  a  day,"  resumed  Kavanagh — "For 
that  matter,  I  might  at  once  order  you  and  these  fel- 
lows on  a  pursuit  he  could  hardly  even  now  escape. 
But  here  we  have  work  yet  to  do." 

"You  have  saved  us,  sir,  from  outrage  and  shame," 
said  Grace,  addressing  Kavanagh  as  he  rejoined  the 
party.  "We  owe  to  you  the  preservation  of  our  honor 
— of  our  lives — and  we  deeply  thank  you." 

"Do  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Grace?"  demanded  Kav- 
anagh, abruptly  turning  his  full  fi'ont  to  the  speaker. 

"After  the  services  you  have  just  conferred  on  me, 
sir,  1  should  be  forgetful,  indeed,  if  I  did  not  easily 
recognize  you,"  replied  Grace,  unwilling  to  admit  any 
acquaintance  of  more  ancient  date. 

Kavanagh's  lips  curled  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"Let  me  inform  you,  Mr.  Grace,"  he  said,  proudly, 
"that  our  old  friendship  might  be  renewed  without 
odium  to  your  name,  station,  or  fortune.  I,  too,  have 
grown  wealthy  since  we  last  met.  Not  by  such  means 
as  you  supi^ose,  either.  I  believe,"  he  continued  with 
composure,  and  as  if  following  a  mental  calculation 
while  he  spoke — "I  believe  1  cordd,  this  momeut,  pur- 
chase you,  out  and  ont,  and  then  throw  all  you  are 
worth  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  still  be  a  man  of 
weight." 

"it  is  very  probable,  sir,"  said  Grace,  timidly. 

"As  to  the  slander  I  have  sufl'ered  from  foul  tongues," 
Kavanagh  ran  on,  with  vivacity,  "a  tithe  of  my  pos- 
sessions— possessions  honorably  won,  too,  in  other  lands 
— were  enough  to  insure  eternal  silence  on  that  head. 
You  know  in  your  heart,  sir,  I  have  never  been  really 
guilty  of  a  moral  crime  or  a  dishonorable  action  even 
here  in  my  country.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Grace,  shall 
we  be  old  friends  on  the  old  understanding?" 

"It  would  afford  me  sincere  pleasure,  Mr.  Kavanagh, 
to  meet  you  on  terms  of  perfect  equality." 

"You  evade  me,  sir,"  the  young  man  cried,  with  i)as- 
sion,  his  eye  kindling,  and  his  voice  rising — "I  can 
fully  conceive  your  meaning.  First,  you  doubt  my  de- 
clarations of  ability  to  establish  the  character;  and 
then,  even  supposing  all  the  power  on  my  side,  you 
would  prudently  step  back  and  watch  me  setting  to 
work  in  the  endeavor  to  do  so,  refusing  your  counten- 
ance, till  you  had  ascertained  my  success  or  failure. 
Oh  !  brave — I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  condescension. 
And  so  it  is,  the  world  round.  So  are  the  unfortunate, 
the  wronged,  and  the  oppressed,  always  sure  to  be 
treated.  Show  me  the  man  of  what  you  call  most  be- 
nevolence and  charity  amongst  you,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  over-cautious  hypocrite,  who  can  wink,  or 
shrug,  or  whisi)er,  or  cast  up  his  eyes  over  the  lying 
story  that  deprives  an  innocent  fellow-creature  of  rank 
and  estimation;  who  will  never  be  the  first  to  meet  him 
lialf  way  in  his  solitary  struggle  toM'ards  reinstatement 
in  the  world's  opinion — if  so  contemptible  a  thing  were 
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worth  tlie  struggle.  But,  mark  you,  who  will  ever  be 
the  flrst^ — oh  I  yes,  the  very  first — to  hail  him  with  the 
holiday  smile,  when  he  has  fought,  and  won  his  own 
battle,  and  sprung,  without  his  hand,  or  voice,  or  wish 
to  assist  him,  back  again  to  the  firm  ground  he  would 
never  have  lost,  if  villauy  and  perjury  were  not  too 
strong-  for  single,  unbefriended  innocence  !" 

Kavanagh  strode  about  in  chafing  silence ;  Grace  re- 
maining prudently  without  speaking.  Then,  coming 
to  a  siulden  stand,  he  continued: 

"And,  so  help  me  God,  here  I  am  the  most  belied 
and  trampled  of  innocent  men.  I  have  not  a  friend  in 
my  native  land  under  the  blessed  canopy  of  heaven, 
•wide  and  beautiful  as  it  spreads  above  and  around  us, 
•who  would  this  night  lend  me  a  moment's  counsel,  kind- 
ness, or  confidence,  to  save  me  from  the  worst  fate  here 
and  hereafter.  Not  one  ! — to  save  me  from  my  otmi 
counsel — and  in  my  state  of  lonely  recollections  and 
temptations — the  dark  things  it  urges  me  to,  every  hour 
I  thrust  it!  Not  one  to  give  me  the  composing  shelter 
of  a  Christian  roof,  or  to  fling  me  a  Christian  pillow, 
that  my  achiug  brows  might  take  Christian  rest,  and 
waken  out  of  it,  with  Christian  temper,  passions,  and 
consolations!  Not  one!"  The  yoiing  man  resumed  his 
quick  walking,  every  step  almost  a  stamp,  while  his 
clenched  hand  was  often  raised  to  his  forehead.  Again, 
•while  he  continued  in  motion : 

"This,  then,  is  no  country  to  me!"  he  broke  out;  "I 
owe  it  nothing — nothing  but  my  birth,  and  for  that  I 
curse  it,  and  pray  that,  in  utter  woe,  it  may  be  con- 
founded! It  gave  me  nothing — nothing  but  a  name — 
which,  in  cruelty  and  wrong,  it  wrenched  from  me 
again — why  should  I  love  it?  What  are  its  blue  hills 
and  its  pleasant  fields  tome — though,  in  distant  banish- 
ment, I  have  thought  of  them,  till,  as  the  foolish  tear 
filled  my  eye,  their  shadowy  forms  wavered  through 
the  sultry  horizon,  and  the  fresh  noise  of  their  streams 
and  all  their  old  sounds  came  on  my  ear,  and  were 
heard  in  my  soul,  and  at  la.st  I  wept  and  sobbed  to  see 
them  again!  Yet,  why  should  I  love  it?  Least  of  all, 
why  sliould  I  fear  it?  And  since  it  will  not  cherish  or 
a.ssist  me,  why  should  I  hesitate  to  do,  in  the  teeth  of 
its  arbitrary  prohibition,  whatever  may,  for  a  moment, 
assert,  satisfy,  and  revenge  me?" 

Mary  Grace,  who  had  listened  with  intense  interest 
to  all  he  .said,  now  could  not  refrain  from  breathing  one 
word  of  appeal,  remonstrance,  and  comfort;  one  word; 
but  its  tone  and  spirit  contained  a  volume  of  persua- 
sion. 

"Oh,  Harry!"  .she  softly  cried.  lie  stopped,  turned, 
looked  trembling  upon  her;  walked  slowly  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  again  stopped  ;  and,  after  some  tliought,  mut- 
tered something  to  himself  in  a  tone  so  low  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  the  others. 

"Young  man,"  at  this  moment  said  Mr.  Soniers,  "all 
the  gratitude,  all  the  services,  we  can  command,  are 
yours;  and  we  doubt  not  but  your  final  disposal  of  lis 
will  still  be  honorable  and  Just." 

Kavanagh  returned  no  answer.  To  himself  lie  went 
on,  unconscious  of  having  l)e('n  addressed: 

"I  know  that  ouce  she  love<l  mc  too; — MuUins  !" 


"Here,  "  answered  the  summoned  party,  walking  to 
his  side. 

"Did  you  not  say — answer  me  below  your  breath — 
did  you  not  say  that  to-morrow  night  Koving  Jack  is 
expected  at  the  harbor?" 

"Yes;  wid  his  tight  ship.  As  fast  a  sailor  as  ever 
ran  in  an  honest  hogshead." 

"How  soon  to  weigh  again?" 

"How  soon  ?  Why  the  same  hour,  if  he  can:  just  as 
soon  as  the  ship's  lighteued." 

"Well — leave  me.  'Tis  a  happy  dream,"  he  continu- 
ed, after  Mullius  had  strode  away:  "though  country  be 
given  up,  I  should  still  have  with  me  the  only  creature 
that  now  makes  country  dear.  And,  perhaps — though 
my  character  is  altered,  and  though  men  have  here 
stamped  a  brand  on  my  name,  perhaps,  even  yet,  Mary 
might  remember  the  past,  and  love  the  outlaw. " 

"He  does  not  answer,"  whispered  Mr.  Grace  to  Mr. 
Somers,  "but  there  stands,  as  if  planning  some  desper- 
ate scheme.     Heaven  befriend  iis." 

"In  truth,"  answered  Mr.  Somers,  "I  do  not  like  his 
hesitation,  and  least  of  all  his  secret  communication 
with  that  bravo.  Young  man,"  he  continued  aloud  to 
Kavanagh,  "we  have  spoken  to  you,  to  ofler  our  thanks 
and  gratitude,  and  notwithstanding  all  you  have  said, 
our  services,  if  need  be." 

Still  Kavanagh  made  no  answer;  did  not  seem,  in 
fact,  to  hear.  "Yes,"  resumed  Grace,  "and  to  express 
our  full  reliance  on  your  manliness  and  honor." 

"Can  we  trust  you  ?"  asked  Mr.  Somers,  after  another 
silent  pause. 

"We  can  !"  Mary  interposed  warmly. 

Kavanagh  caught  his  breath,  and  with  face  half 
turned  towards  her,  seemed  to  await  her  further 
speech. 

"We  can!"  she  repeated  fearlessly.  "Yes,  alone 
with  him,  and  in  his  power  in  a  desert,  1  fear  not  the 
honor  of  our  deliverer.  Whatever  he  does — whatever 
his  feelings  may  lead  him  to  attempt,  he  will  act  with 
delicacy,  and  at  the  proper  time  and  season.  In  any 
views  he  may  have,  Harry  Kavanagh  is  not  the  man  to 
imitate  a  villain.  Harry  Kavanagh  is  not  the  man  to 
blacken  a  noble  action  with  a  bad  one  !" 

The  person  addressed  heard  this  ajipeal  evidently 
with  deep  feeling.  He  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows, 
and  changed  frequently  from  one  foot  to  another:  as 
his  clenched  hands  hung  by  his  sides,  tliey  crushed 
liard  within  them  the  folds  of  his  frock.  \\"lu'n  INlary  had 
ceased,  in  the  deep  silence  that  followed,  the  breath 
was  distinctly  heard  to  labor  in  his  throat,  rai)idly  com- 
ing and  going,  as  if  with  alarmed  precipitancy  it  strug- 
gled to  make  way  for  a  burst  of  combatted  resolutions. 
lie  beckoned  I^lullins,  with  two  or  three  impatienl  mo- 
tions of  his  hand.  The  man  came;  when  he  turned 
quickly  upon  him,  and,  with  tlasliing  eyes  fixed  on  his, 
gasped  and  gaped  in  an  etl'ort  to  pronounce  a  word: 
the  difficulty  seemed,  by  irritating  him,  to  increase  his 
paroxysm  of  passion.  He  waved  his  luind  and  arm 
over  and  over  again;  and  at  last,  stamping  violently, 
was  able  to  utter  in  a  choked  tone,  half  scream  and  half 
whisper — "Lead  on  !" 
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"Whitber— whither?"  asked  Grace  and  Mr.  Somers, 
both  advancing. 

"Oh,  Harry  !— whither?"  echoed  Mary,  with  clasped 
liauds  and  streaming  eyes,  confronting  him. 

"To  your  father's  house  !"  he  exchiimed,  in  a  burst 
of  voice;  "tliere  we  can  find  your  proper  time  and  sea- 
son !  Mullins,  get  those  horses  sent  round  to  meet  us 
at  the  other  side  of  the  hill — and  do  you  direct  our 
course — I  cannot — I  will  remain  behind — lead  on." 


CHAPTER   XHI. 

The  narrative  left  Howard  and  Mr.  O'Clery  setting 
out,  after  Kora's  intelligence,  in  great  speed  to  Mr. 
Grace's  house. 

They  soon  gained,  by  the  short  path  well  known  to 
O'Clery,  their  destination.  As  the  gentlemen  hurried 
along,  it  occurred  to  both  that  much  reliance  was  not 
to  be  placed  on  Nora's  dazed  information,  and,  all  the 
way,  they  had  hopes  she  might  have  misconceived  or 
exaggerated  the  real  circumstances. 

The  first  thing  that  raised  Xora's  credit  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  little  avenue  gate, wide  open.  The  friends 
looked  at  each  other,  and  pushed  hurriedly  on  to  the 
house.  As  they  approached  the  door,  Howard  stumbled 
over  something;  a  moment's  examination  showed  them 
the  dead  carcass  of  aflnemastifl'watch-dog,whichithad 
been  the  intruders'  first  care  to  dispatch.  This  was  a 
worse  symptom  : — a  still  worse,  the  hall-door  i-emained 
unclosed.  They  entered  the  house.  The  hall  and  stair- 
(•ase  were  in  darkness,  and  with  some  difficulty  they 
ascended  to  the  drawing-room.  Here  was  a  scene  of 
dreary,  and,  to  the  spectators,  afflicting,  desolation.  Of 
four  lights,  two  had  burned  out;  one  lay  crushed  and 
extinguished  on  the  carpet,  and  one  only  lent  imperfect 
illumination  to  the  apartment.  The  fire  was  bhnjk;  the 
hospitable  hearth  chill  and  cheerless.  On  a  table  near 
it  lay,  broken  and  disordered,  the  little  nick-nacks 
usually  adorning  it.  The  chairs  were  disarranged  or 
overturned,  and  the  carpet  soiled  and  crumpled,  in 
token  of  the  recent  intrusion  of  a  vulgar  crowd.  The 
window  which  Grace  had  thrown  up,  in  order  to  parley 
with  tlie  assailants,  still  remained  open,  and  at  it,  in 
the  faint  rays  of  the  moon,  sat  a  little,  long-eared,  silky 
lap-dog,  Mary's  own  favorite,  piteously  howling  forth 
his  sense  of  abandonment  and  loneliness. 

With  rapid  words  of  alarm  and  consternation,  the 
friends  ran  to  the  door  through  which  they  had  entered 
the  room,  and  called,  loudly  and  anxiously,  the  names 
of  those  they  scarce  expected  to  hear  them.  "Mr. 
Grace!  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Grace!"  cried  O'Clery: 
"Mary!  my  darling  girl,  Mary!"  shouted  Howard. 
The  emi)ty  apartments  and  staircases  feebly  answered, 
like  the  inarticulate  efforts  of  a  child,  a  shadowy  echo 
of  the  words  spoken ;  and  deep  silence  again  fell  around. 
The  friends  snatcliing  the  lighted  candle,  rushed 
through  the  other  rooms,  one  by  one.  At  last  thej  gained 
what  they  knew  to  be  Mary's  chamber.  There  was  her 
little  toilet,  surrounded  by  the  books   and  the  draw- 


ings:— upon  it  still  lay  the  crucifix,  the  glass  vase  with 
its  delicate  flowers,  the  rosary,  the  prayer-book,  turned 
down,  and  Howard's  own  miniature.  As  he  glanced 
upon  it,  a  gush  of  bitter  grief  blinded  his  eyes  for  a 
moment.  He  looked  towards  Mary's  bed.  It  stood, 
white,  pure,  and  unpressed,  as  it  had  been  arranged  for 
the  night's  repose:  "OGod!"  he  exclaimed,  "and 
where,  instead,  is  she  to  lie  down  to-night!"  The 
thought  was  madness,  and  Howard,  dropping  into  a 
chair,  bui'ied  his  face  in  his  hands — man's  bitter,  hard 
wrung  tears  dropping  slowly  through  his  fingers. 

Mr.  O'Clery,  himself  deeply  atflicted  and  agitated, 
strove  to  administer  comfort  to  the  young  man,  but,  for 
some  time,  in  vain. 

"If  we  had  even  a  trace  of  the  road,"  said  Howard, 
if  that  accursed  woman  could  inform  us  which  way 
the}'  went,  there  might  be  some  hope.  As  it  is,  nothing 
is  certain  but  the  ruin  of  the  young  lady — and — "  he 
continued  wildly — "my  ruin  also — I  will  outlive  no 
shame  that  this  outrage  must  fix  on  Mary  Grace  !" 

"Hush  !"  O'Clery  said — "here  are  your  soldiers." 
The  rapid  and  heavy  tramp  of  the  men  was,  indeed, 
now  audible,  as  they  quickly  advanced  up  the  ap- 
proach to  the  house:  "All  is  not  yet  lost  with  help  so 
near  us,"  added  O'Clery.  "Come,  Mr.  Howard,  man 
yourself — distribute  them  over  the  country  by  every 
path  and  road  the  ravishers  maj'  possibly  have  taken — 
— and,  hark  !  that  bewildered  creature  comes  with 
them — I  hear  her  shrill  cries  ringing  through  the 
house — come  down — let  us  again  speak  to  her — per- 
haps she  is  at  last  calm  enough  to  collect  her  senses, 
and  yield  us  some  useful  information." 

They  descended,  and,  in  passing  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  they  had  first  entered,  Nora  rushed  by 
them,  into  it,  and  squatting  herself  as  in  the  cabin,  on 
the  middle  of  the  carpet,  set  up  her  old  wail,  eked  out 
by  the  incessant  clapping  of  her  hands.  The  little 
dog,  whom  the  appearance  of  Howard  and  O'Clery  had 
for  a  moment  diverted  from  his  howling,  now  sympa- 
thetically chimed  in  with  Nora,  and  a  duet  arose  from 
the  efl'orts  of  both  sufficient  to  startle  the  dull  ear  of 
the  dead. 

"'Tis  hard  to  say  which  is  the  sillier  creature,"  said 
O'Clery,  as,  with  Howard,  he  advanced  at  Nora's  back. 
"Silence,  you  obstreperous  fool,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing her.  "Get  up  and  inform  ns  which  road  these 
ruffians  have  taken  with  jour  master  and  your  young 
lady." 

But  Nora  accorded  no  answer;  neither  did  she  sus- 
pend her  part  of  the  performance. 

"Answer  us,  woman  !"  cried  Howard;  "tell  us,  if 
you  know,  which  road  they  first  pursued.  Answer  in- 
stantly, or  I  shall  do  something  unmanly,  desperate. 
Which  road,  I  say  ?" 

"Och  !  little  duv  I  know.  There's  no  one  here  !  no 
one  here  !  They're  all  gone  !  The  hearth  is  could — 
could!  ochoun  !  ochoun!"  and  she  suddenly  started 
on  her  feet,  and  raced  up  stairs,  before  Howard  or 
O'Clery  could  stop  her. 

"Gracious  God  !"  exclaimed  Howard,  in  distraction; 
"the   moments  lapse  in  which  a  well-directed   effort 
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might  be  made.  But  I'll  after  her,  and  try  one  other 
experiment,"  and,  separating  the  sheath  of  his  sword 
from  his  belt,  Howard  bounded  after  Nora  to  the  top  of 
the  house. 

"Aha!  that  may  do — but  lay  it  on  lightly,  good  fel- 
low," said  O'Clery,  following  him. 

Nora's  continued  outcry  soon  led  them  to  her  pres- 
ence. Slie  had  made  her  way,  in  utter  darkness,  to 
Mary's  chamber;  and,  when  the  friends  entered  with 
the  candle,  they  saw  her  in  her  usual  position  and  ges- 
ticulation, half  way  between  the  bed  and  the  toilet, 
while,  with  tears  plentifully  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
she  went  on: 

"You're  not  in  your  room!  There's  no  one  to  read 
your  prayer-book — an'ock!  a-lanna-machree!  you  won't 
put  your  darliu'  white  skin  under  your  own  white 
sheets  to-night,  an'  sink  down  among  the  feathers,  like 
a  lily  as  you  are,  goin'  asleep  on  its  bed  o'  daisies! 
You  won'tl  no,  you  won't!  mille  murthers!" 

Somewhat  affected  bj'  the  tears  and  poetical  lament 
of  Nora,  Howard  hesitated  in  the  first  instance  to  treat 
her  too  roughly.  It  was  not  till,  after  repeated  con- 
jurations, she  still  obstinately  or  heedlessly  withheld 
all  rational  answer,  that  she  felt  the  scabbard  gently 
introducing  itself  to  her  broad  shoulders.  At  the 
touch  she  uttered  a  louder  cry  than  ever,  and  again 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  her  pursuers,  first  through 
the  <;b amber-door,  and  then  down  the  stairs. 

They  still  followed  her.  She  issued  through  the 
hall-door,  and  looking  around  for  the  huge  stone  she 
had  lately  precipitated  from  the  window  overhead,  was 
moving  towards  it,  wlien  her  interminable  moan  changed 
into  a  shrill  sfjueak,  and  she  hastily  ran  back  to  the 
door.  The  gentlemen,  advancing,  discovered  the  cause 
of  her  terror.  Beside  the  stone  lay  the  man  on  whom 
it  had  fallen,  his  thigh  crushed  to  iiieces.  Deprived 
of  all  power  to  move,  and  weakened  by  pain  and  fear, 
the  wretch  lay  stretched  on  his  back;  his  features — 
made  more  hideous  by  the  black  smearing  they  had 
undergone,  and  which  was  now  half  rubbed  off — set  in 
agony  of  dread,  and  his  eyes  staring  straight  upward, 
with  the  most  ghastly  expression.  Howard  and  O'Clery 
shuddered  at  this  spectacle,  and  could  not  blame  Nora 
for  her  cowardice. 
The  man  was  sufficiently  sensible,  however,  to  com- 

1  preliend  what  was  going  forwai'd.     He  had   heard  the 

j  rei)»iate(l  imiuiries  made  of  Nora,  and  now   muttcn^d, 

I  us  the  friends  stood  over  him; 

I      "Don't  kill  me — for  the  love  o'  God  an'  the  bhtssed 

I'  Vargin  Mary,  don't   kill   me  entirely,  an"  I'll   tell   you 

1  where  to  find  'em." 

!       "Speak,  th(Mi,  and  truly,"  said  Howard,  "if  you  hope 

i  to  live  another  moment." 

[      The  man  gave  a  description  of  the  route  ho  had  heard 

i  proposed  by  Mulliiis,  and  which  was  really  the  course 
taken.    Howard  listened  eagerly;  ordered  two  soldiers 

I  to  garrison  the  house  till  his  return,  and  also  to  remove 

I  and  tend  the  wounded  man.     Then,  heading  his  party, 

1  and  .accompanied  by  OX'Iery,  he  set  off  with  all  sjieed: 

I  Nora  still  bringing  up  the  rear. 

I      Along  the  very  way  they  pursued,  IMircell,  at  about 

( 


the  same  moment,  was  hastening,  after  his  escape  at 
the  elm-trees,  with  purpose  to  call  on  Howard  and 
his  men  for  assistance;  concluding,  from  Mullins's 
treachery,  that  such  was  still  available.  We  need  not 
try  to  picture  his  feelings  at  this  juncture ;  we  need 
not  say  that  all  the  fiends  of  hate,  disappointment, 
rage,  and  bloody  impulse  possessed  him  even  unto  mad- 
ness. He  ran,  he  panted,  he  smote  his  forehead,  and 
called  on  the  earth  to  swallow,  and  the  hills  to  slip  and 
crush,  his  detested  and  successful  enemy.  For,  at 
cautious  distance,  Purcell  had  stopped  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  his  last  shot,  had  seen  Kavanagh  arise,  and 
heard  him  order  the  pursuit.  By  an  unusual,  and  yet, 
for  pedestrians,  a  short  path,  Purcell  then  fled,  bound- 
ing forward  alone,  with  the  shouts  and  curses  of  the 
pursuers  ringing  in  his  ear,  the  effort  for  life  and 
vengeance  bracing  his  sinews,  and  giving  all  but  wings 
to  his  terrible  speed.  He  broke  through  fences,  dashed 
over  streams,  and  trampled  down,  indifferently,  the 
barren  heath  and  the  pregnant  furrow;  resembling, 
with  blackest  hell  in  his  heart  and  on  his  brow,  some 
spirit  of  the  lowest  depths,  sent  forth  upon  man's 
slumbering  world,  to  blight,  crush,  and  destroy. 

Dripping  with  wet,  his  clothes  torn  and  soiled,  with- 
out a  hat,  and  his  face  intensely  pale  and  haggard, 
Purcell,  after  avoiding  the  wood,  and  the  road  which 
led  to  it,  found  himself  free  from  jiursuit,  on  the  open 
ground  which  commenced  an  approach  to  the  first 
bridle-road  that  had  conducted  him  from  Mr.  Grace's 
house.  Over  this  way  he  was  holding  his  fierce  career, 
when  a  man  appeared  running  towards  him,  in  a  cross 
direction.  His  nerves  strung  tip  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  sensitiveness,  Purcell  screamed  out  a  challenge  to 
this  person,  stooping,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  large 
stone  that  lay  before  him,  as  he  was  now  otherwise  un- 
armed. It  proved,  however,  to  be  one  of  his  own  men, 
flying  like  himself  from  the  late  scene  of  confusion  and 
blood.  Eeassured,  and,  from  the  presence  of  one  as- 
sociate, comforted,  Purcell  dropped  the  stone  from  his 
weakened  grasp,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  inquiries, 
imprecations,  and  vows  of  revenge.  Kavanagh,  Mul- 
liiis, and  all,  should  feel,  he  said,  his  arm,  in  time  and 
turn. 

"Come!"  he  continued,  "Howard  and  the  soldiers! 
He  is  saved  for  me,  though  they  don't  think  it !  Let  us 
cheer  them  on  !  Let  us  swear  that  Kavanagh  himself 
is  the  man  who  forced  her  away — that  we  interfered  to 
prevent  him — that  we  were — were — curses  !  that  they 
have,  by  over])owering  force,  reduced  us  to  this  breath- 
less condition  !  Come.  Eaflied  in  every  way — at  every 
turn — and  by  that  boy;  he  that  has  ever  been  a  stone — 
a  rock  on  my  jiath.  But  we  will  have  it  yet !  Come  ! 
The  soldiers !" 

"The  soldiers  !"  ccIioimI  the  shar))  voice  of  old  Kava- 
nagh, who  at  that  moment  started,  like  a  spectre,  before 
him.  "Dog  of  an  informer  still  !  I  have  traced  you  as 
the  hound  traces  his  prey-  stiff'  and  worn  as  I  am,  I 
have  traced  you.  Now,  how  do  I  find  you  liere?  how, 
but  on  the  ould  track  ?  Tiie  soldiers  !  What  do  you 
want  with  them?  "Will  tliey  assist  you  to  bring  shame 
on  another  white   head?     Or,  crossed   in  your  own  en- 
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deavor,  do  you  only  go  to  loose  them  on  the  game  you 
have  before  hunted  down  ?" 

"Stand  out  of  my  way,  or — 1  will  make  you  stand  out 
of  it !"  saidPiucell,  balefully  glaring  on  the  old  man. 

"Never  !  till  you  unsay  that  word  I  heard,  and  jiro- 
mise  at  last  to  spare  him  !  Haven't  you  done  enough  ? 
Haven't  you  spent  yourself  on  us  all  ?  Where  is  my 
child's  child?  Where  is  my  child  herself?  Never 
scowl  and  gnash  your  teeth  at  me,  Purcell — where  is 
the  comfort  you  tore,  like  a  villain,  from  me  ?  Where 
the  pride  and  peace  of  my  mind  ?  Can  you  make  me  as  I 
was  again?  Can  you  make  me  not  mad  again  ?  Oath- 
breaker  and  robber  !   Stay  where  you  are,  and  answer." 

"Out  of  my  way,  wretch  !  or "  Purcell  gripped 

the  old  man's  throat  with  both  his  hands.  He,  how- 
ever, amid  choking  breath  and  utterance,  went  on : 

"Aye,  aye  !  do  it !  do  it !  Keep  them  round  my  neck 
till  I  fall  stark  and  stiff  under  yoiir  hands.  Kill  the 
old  grandfather,  that  so  you  may  deal  on  the  three 
generations  !" 

Purcell  persevered  in  his  purpose  till  the  sound  of 
approaching  feet  were  heard,  and  the  man  who  stood 
by  his  side  crying  out — "We're  taken  !"  plunged  down 
the  slope  at  the  left  side,  and  disappeared.  Not  till 
then  did  he  release  the  old  man,  and,  looking  forward, 
saw,  to  his  great  surprise  and  iileasure,  Howard  and 
O'Ciery  rapidly  advancing. 

"Hold!  hold!"  Howard  exclaimed  as  he  came  up, 
having  heard  the  cries  of  old  Kavanagh.  "What 
shameful  outrage  is  this?" 

"Seize  him,  Sassenach,  seize  him  !  He  is  the  man 
that  this  night  took  oft'  your  Mary  Grace  !"— the  old 
man  gasped  out,  as  he  rapidly  withdrew  from  the 
s(!ene. 

"Och  !  saize  him!  hould  him  fast!  Hang  him ! 
Shoot  him  !  Tear  him  limb  from  limb  !"  exhorted  Nora, 
coming  in  front. 

"Soldiers  !  take  him  prisoner  !"  said  Howard. 

"Stop,  sir.  You  will  not  surely  heeil.  Captain  How- 
ard, the  ravings  of  a  madman:  all  can  tell  you  he  is 
mad.  What,  Nora,  do  you  not  know  me?  Am  I  the 
person  this  old  fool  speaks  of  ?"  For,  we  had  omitted 
TO  mention,  Purcell,  so  soon  as  he  escaped  from  Kav- 
anagh's  men,  took  care  to  divest  himself  of  his  red 
waistcoat  and  .sash. 

"Och!  no!  no!"  responded  Nora. 

"You  did  not,  then,  see  this  man  at  Mr.  Grace's?" 

"Avoch,  no!— Captain  John  !  a-guilla-machree  ! — 
Captain  John  !  This  is  a  very  daccut  gintilmin— if  he 
does  his  best  for  us  now,  1  mane,"  added  Nora,  in  a 
qualifying  tone. 

"I  will.  It  is  therefore  I  am  here  on  my  way  to  Cap- 
tain Howard,  with  intelligence  where  to  find  them." 

"On  your  way /row  them,  then  ?"  asked  O'Ciery. 

"Yes,  sir, — directly — this  moment  from  them." 

"And  may  I  ask  how  you  got  among  them,  Mr.  Pur- 
cell?" 

"Mr.  O'Ciery — Captain  Howard,  look  at  me  !  You 
may  guess  by  my  appearance  and  manner  what  I  have 
suffered  and  escaped  at  their  hands.  I  tell  you,  gentle- 
men,   that— passing    the    road    by    chance— by  mere 


chance — I  met  the  whole  party — Mr.  and  Miss  Grace- 
and  Mr.  Somers — and  all — and  giving  way  to  my  feel-1 
ing — i/ou  know  how  keenly  I  ought  to  feel  to  see  Miss 
Grace  in  such  a  situation.  Father  O'Ciery — not  consid- 
ering what  I  did,  I  i)lunged  into  the  midst  of  them,  un- 
armed; and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  am  here, 
scarcely  alive  to  tell  you  my  adventure." 

"Were  you  alone  as  well  as  unarmed,  sir?"  still 
questioned  O'Ciery. 

"Was  I  alone,  sir?  To  be  sure  I  was.  Who  could 
have  been  with  me  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
you  exactly  mean,  Mr.  O'Ciery." 

"Why  I  thought  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try, yoti  did  not  usually  venture  out  at  night,  unattended 
and  unarmed,  sir.  But  I  beg  your  pardon  a  moment- 
Mr.  Howard,  a  word.  By  my  iiriesthood,"  continued 
0'Clerj%  aside,  "all  this  is  very  mysterious,  my  younj 
friend.  I  assume  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  to  be  convinced,  from  Mr.  Purcell's  character- 
which,  moreover,  I  have  good  reason  to  know — that  he 
is  not  the  man  to  do  any  such  exploit  as  he  states  him- 
self the  hero  of.  Nor  in  my  conscience  do  I  believe  he 
encountered,  alone  and  unarmed,  the  persons  we  are  in 
pursuit  of. " 

"This,  then,  iuA^olves  the  truth  of  his  information  as 
to  their  route?" 

"I  fear  so.  And  more — do  not  let  him  .see  you  star- 
tled when  I  speak  it— Purcell  may  be  the  author  of 
this  outrage  himself!  Stop,  for  heaven's  sake — and  let 
me  go  on — and  his  present  appearance  before  us  may 
be  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  you,  while,  in  the 
meantime,  his  agents  shall  have  secured — " 

"I'll  run  him  through  the  heart!" — Howard  broke 
out. 

"Tut! — that  would  be  a  bad  way  of  coming  at  the 
truth,  under  the  present  circumstances.  I  wish  that 
old  man  were  here,  who  first  gave  us  to  understand 
that  Purcell  was  the  true  aggressor.  Why  should  he 
have  his  hands  on  the  poor  creature,  as  he  came  up? 
But,  no  matter.  Suppose,  Mr.  Howard,  you  now  seem 
to  place  implicit  reliance  on  Purcell — keeping  an  eye 
on  him,  meantime.  If  he  does  not  immediately  lead  us 
on  the  track — f>r  if,  at  all  events,  it  be  finally  proved 
he  leads  us  wide  of  it — then,  you  know,  he  will  be  in 
your  power  still.  And,  in  truth,  if  we  now  reject  his 
guidance,  the  country  becomes,  a  little  further  on,  so 
full  of  cross-roads  and  difficult  ways,  that  I  see  not 
what  you  can  do." 

"And  all  this  time  is  time  wasted!"  .said  Howard,  im- 
patiently; then,  turning  round — "Mi".  Purcell,  we 
place  the  utmost  faith  on  your  story  and  your  guidance. 
Pray,  have  the  goodness  to  fall  in  with  me,  between 
these  men.     And,  now  sir,  is  your  ])oint  far  ott?" 

"Not  very  far,  Caiitain  Howard.  I  will  engage  to 
lead  you  to  it  in  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour." 

"Haste,  then — which  way?" 

"For  the  piesent  straight  on,"  rejilied  Purcell. 

"Come,  Mr.  O'Ciery — soldiers,  attention! — Double 
quick  time,  and  march!" 

"Och,  no,  red-coats! — double  quick  time,  an'  run!  ruiil 
run!" — countermanded     Nora,     puttting     herself    in 
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motion  to  join  the  main  body.  But  an  accident  im- 
peded her  further  career.  To  keep  clear  of  the  soldiers, 
and  yet  trot  on  at  their  side,  Nora  had  deviated  a  little 
too  much  towards  the  edge  of  the  declivity  before  de- 
scribed, and  iu  an  imlucky  moment,  slipt  at  its  edge, 
and,  losing-  her  balance,  tumbled  to  the  bottom.  There, 
landing  on  her  feet,  she  stuck  fast  in  a  quagmire,  from 
which,  in  her  alarmed,  debilitated  state  of  body,  it  was 
impossible  to  extricate  herself. 

"An'  ocb  !" — Nora  cried — "here  I  am  in  throuble,  an' 
nobody  comin'  to  me  !  Sunk  apast  my  hams  in  could 
■wather,  an'  mud,  an'  all  alone  !  alone  !  It  'uU  be  the 
death  o'  me,  an'  not  a  soul  near  me ! — An'  my  new 
quilted  petticoat,  an'  my  Sunday  stockiu's !  petticoat 
an'  stockin's  !  stockin's  an'  petticoat !" 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  Nora,  symi^athiziug 
in  her  distress  indeed,  but  too  much  concerned  in  the 
distresses  of  others  to  be  able  to  lend  her  inunediate 
assistance,  though,  no  doubt,  she  escaped,  in  good  time, 
to  live  over  this  eventful  night  during  many  a  long 
and  prosperous  day. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MULLiNS  had  led  his  party,  and  those  they  escorted 
or  guarded,  through  the  wood  before  mentioned  as 
part  of  Purcell's  first  route,  when  Kavanagh  rode 
briskly  up  to  him  on  the  road,  and  said, iu  a  low  tone: 

"Mullins — Purcell  is  coming  to  meet  us  with  Howard 
and  the  soldiers.  My  poor  grandfather  has  just  re- 
turned from  them  to  inform  me." 

"WellV" — asked  or  answered  the  imperturbable 
Mullins. 

"Our  number  is  too  .small  to  check  them,  and  it  may 
haiipen  we  shall  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves." 

"An'  so  we  can,  wid  God's  helj),  and  others." 

"You  think,  then,  Flinu's  new  friends  will  be  up  ?" 

"Never  fear:"  and  both  relapsed  into  silence. 

"He  seems  to  keep  his  word,  though  his  manner  is 
180  suspicious,"  said  Mr.  Somers  to  his  friends,  while 
this  conversation  was  going  forward  iu  front — "it  is 
certainly  our  road  homeward." 

"It  is,"  said  (irace,  "and  now  I  scarcely  doubt  but 
he  will,  at  all  events,  guide  us  to  our  house." 

"Do  not  doubt  at  all,"  said  ^Fary. 

"Hark!"  resumed  Somers,"!  think  1  liear  the  ap- 
proach of  a  number  of  persons  over  the  high  ground 
Ithat  leads  from  your  i-esidence  to  this  road." 

"If  so,"  said  Grac(^,  "we  are  to  be  attacked  again  by 
'Purcell,  with  a  fresh  body  of  men  !  Ho  has  es(;aped 
for  no  other  purpose — the  villain  is  too  desperate  to 
forego  a  settled  scheme  so  easily  ! 
ing  footsteps  were  heard. 

"O  my   God! — who  arc   these!' 
once  more  beginning  to  tremble. 
'j     "No   matter — stand   close   and    fear   nothing,"   said 
I  Kavanagh,  jtassing  her.     Again  he  rode  up  to  Mullins, 
land  whis|)ered,  in  some  anxiety: 
'     "These  are  our  soldiers,  Mullins  !" 
I 

! 


-still  the  advanc 
-exclaimed   Mary, 


"Well? — Look  far  through  the  moonlight,  into  the 
hollow,  under  them,  an'  thiy  what  else  you  can  see." 

"The  red  waistcoats,  I  think,  by  St.  Denis  !"  Kavan- 
agh said,  exultingly,  while  he  obeyed  the  suggestior. 
of  Mullins. 

"These  are  not  a  crowd  of  common  men,"  Mr.  Somers 
continued  to  Grace;  "the  regular  though  rapid  tramp 
of  their  advance  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are 
soldiers." 

"Thej"  are  soldiers,"  exclaimed  Grace,  joyfully;  "I 
see  the  glancing  of  their  caps  and  plumes  over  the 
edge  of  the  height — thank  God  !" 

Howard  and  his  party  had  now,  indeed,  just  gained 
a  point  from  which  the  road  became  observable.  Pur- 
cell was  the  first  to  point  out  the  opposite  phalanx  in 
motion  over  it. 

"There  they  are!"  he  exclaimed.  "And  now  it  is 
my  time  and  opportunity  to  inform  your  reverend  coun- 
sellor. Captain  Howard,  that  I  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  his  doubts  and  cautions  expressed  to  you,  a 
little  while  ago,  though  I  waited  for  this  moment  to 
say  so." 

"Praise  to  God  !"  said  O'Clery  to  Howard,  in  a  low 
voice,  "these  are  the  friends  we  seek;  I  can  distinctly 
see  my  dear  Mary  Grace  in  the  middle  of  the  party." 

"I  see  her  too !"  exclaimed  Howard:  "and  now  an 
instant's  pause,  Mr.  O'Clery.  Your  suspicions  of  Pur- 
cell seem  to  be  illfounded." 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Howard — but  the  whole  event,  and 
his  future  conduct,  can  alone  assure  me  there  were  no 
reasons,  of  any  kind,  for  my  caution." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Howard,"  resumed 
Purcell,  advancing  a  step  towards  them.  "But  I  think 
1  may  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  new  hints  his 
popish  reverence  thinks  proper  to  direct  to  me." 

"You  are  rash,  if  not  intrusive,  sir,"  Howard  said, 
coldly. 

"Very  likely.  This,  then,  1  have  to  addj  that,  since 
I  am  intrusive,  and  since  that  is  the  only  word  for  my 
zealous  services,  I  shall  instantly  withdraw  homeward. 
You  are  now  in  sight  of  your  enemy.  Captain  Howard, 
and  can  no  longer  require  the  attendance  of  an  un- 
armed man  like  myself,  whose  strength  and  si)irits  are 
already  exhausted.  Indeed,  recollecting  that,  for  my 
first  opposition  and  i)resent  services,  I  must  become  a 
mark  of  especial  hatred  and  hostility  to  those  wretches, 
tiiere  seems  an  additional  reason  why  I  should  take 
care  of  myself." 

"Do  not  let  him  budge  an  inch,"  whisiwred  O'Clery, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  elbowed  Howard  rather  ve- 
hemently. "You  i)erceive  our  friends  are  returning 
with  a  party,  towards  their  own  residence,  not  flying 
from  it,  and  this  looks  additionally  mysterious." 

"Why— what  do  you  really  think,  Mr.  O'Clery?" 

"Nothing,  si)eci(ically.  My  former  grounds  of  sus- 
picioii  arc  certainly  altered,  but  I  can  t  avoid  resting 
on  others,  though  1  am  not  able  distinctly  to  define 
them.  Yet,  one  (piestion— if  this  bo  really  the  party 
that  perpetrated  the  outrage — why — 1  repeat^ — why, 
after  such  a  lai)se  of  time,  do  we  meet  them  moving  on 
the  very  point  they  should,  of  all  others,  avoid  ?" 
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"Good-uiglit,  then,  Captaiu  Howard,"  resumed  Pur- 
cell;  "I  shall,  perhaps,  liiid  au  opportunity  to  present 
my  greetings  to  j'our  prime  minister  also.  But,  before 
I  go,  I  too  claim  the  favor  of  a  j^rivate  word;"  and  he 
turned  off  with  Howard;  "I  know  the  kind  of  enemy 
you  have  to  deal  with  better  than  you  can  possibly 
know  them,  and  this  is  my  humble  but  eai-nest  advice 
and  request — prayer,  rather — for  your  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  your  friends — do  not  parley  an  instant  with 
these  rufiians.  They  are  headed  by  a  marked  and 
branded  outlaw — you  will  know  him  amidst  all  the 
others  by  his  haughty  air  and  superior  di-ess.  Run  that 
man  through  the  body,  or  blow  his  brains  out  with 
your  own  liaiid  !  Let  it  be  your  very  first  act !  If  you 
hesitate,  beware  of  the  consequences — he  is  swora  to 
do  the  same  by  you  the  moment  he  sees  your  face — I 
have  the  best  private  information  of  the  fact;  I  can 
show  it  to  you  to-morrow  morning.  Therefore  have  a 
care,  I  saj',  and  remember  my  caution. " 

"I  shall  certainly  think  about  it,  sir,"  .said  Howard; 
"but  as  to  your  now  leaving  us — " 

"There  are  other  reasons  why  you  should  act  pru- 
dently," interrupted  Purcell,  rapidly;  "and  as  this  is 
no  time  for  squeamishuess,  I  shall  just  hint  them  to 
you.  You  are  betrayed.  Captain  Howard!  betrayed  by 
the  very  friends  you  now  purpose  to  assist!  Listen  to 
me — it  would  be  too  long  a  story,  and  therefore  out  of 
season,  to  tell  you  why  this  is  the  case,  but  1  can  satis- 
factorily xirove  it,  along  with  other  thin;ifs,  early  in  the 
morning.  N^ow,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Grace,  aye, 
and  his  meek  daughter  too,  have  a  feeling  and  interest 
for  the  very  persons  in  whose  power  they  are." 

"What,  sir!"  cried  Howard,  threateningly. 

"You  may  well  be  astonished.  Captain  Howard." 

"Then,  Mr.  Purcell,"  as,  calling  to  mind  O'Clery's 
hints,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  present  informa- 
tion, he  became  first  confounded,  and  next  irritated — 
"then,  Mr.  Purcell,  I  insist  on  your  remaining  with  us 
till  this  afl'air  is  at  au  end,  for — " 

"Excuse  me.  Captain  Howard." 

"Excuse  me,  sir;  it  must  be  so — you  have  spoken 
things  that  require  to  be  explained  on  the  spot — no 
waiting  till  morning — no  waiting  au  instant,  sir,  beyond 
the  opportunity  for  explanation — I  will  know  what  you 
nieaii  in  a  few  moments — you  shall  confront  ray  friends, 
Mr.  Purcell,  and  to  them  repeat  your  words,  aye,  and 
support  them  too.  Fall  in  again,  sir — sergeant,  take 
care  of  this  gentleman;  and  now,  forward!" 

This,  as  O'Clery  surmised,  was  more  than  Purcell 
had  bargained  for.  In  fact,  his  tirst  burst  of  rage  and 
revenge  had  not  left  him  capable  of  framing  a  rational 
scheme.  In  calling  upon  Howard,  he  obeyed  the  un- 
digested impulse  of  the  moment.  But  while  they  came 
along  he  had  some  time  to  reflecc  on  the  danger  he 
must  front  in  facing  Mr.  and  Miss  Grace  and  Mr.  Somers 
after  his  known  agency  in  the  original  aggression. 
Now,  cursing  himself  that  he  had  at  all  guided  How- 
ard, Purcell' s  chief  anxiety  was  to  withdraw  from 
immediate  detection,  while,  at  the  same  time,  endeavor- 
ing, by  means  of  incoherent  misstatements,  that  a  cooler 
moment  would  also  have  enabled  him  to  reject,  to  pre- 


pare Howard's  mind  for  what  was  inevitably  at  hand. 
In  the  fever  of  agonizing  passion,  of  hope,  fear,  doubt 
and  dismay,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  even  a  clever 
villain  sliould  thus  find  all  his  ingenuity  prostrated, 
his  cunning  and  consistency  reduced  to  wild  assertion. 

But  when  Howard  insisted  on  his  remaining  with  the 
party,  Purcell  experienced  the  most  desperate  pang. 
His  heart  felt  a  spasm  of  despair;  and,  with  violent 
energy  of  manner,  he  blustered,  entreated,  and  raved 
by  turns,  against  the  order  for  his  detention.  This 
strange  behavior  but  strengthened  Howard  in  his  re- 
solve, while  he  was  further  assisted  by  the  approving 
whispers  of  O'Clery.  Finally,  when  Purcell  saw  no 
possibility  of  escape,  he  could  only  return  to  his 
former  tack,  and  try,  by  every  species  of  falsehood,  to 
anticipate  the  accusations  ready  to  be  preferre<l  against 
him. 

"Well,  then,  Captain  Howard,"  he  said,  "relying  on 
your  watchful  protection  against  the  enmity  of  tl.ese 
men,  I  have  only  to  press  upon  you  the  advice  and 
cautions  you  have  already  heard.  I  repeat,  you  will 
find  your  old  friends  with  new  faces;  and,  what  I  have 
not  before  stated,  you  may  expect  to  hear  them  charge 
me  in  the  most  violent  as  well  as  improbable  manner, 
all  in  defense  of  the  individual  I  have  before  pointed 
out  to  your  vengeance,  and  because  I  am,  to  him  and 
them,  an  object  of  common  dislike.  Y'ou  do  not  know," 
he  a<lded,  interrupting  himself,  "you  cannot  conceive, 
Englishman  and  Protestant  as  you  are,  to  what  lengths 
the  papists  of  this  cursed  country  will  go  to  stick  by 
each  other — you  cannot  imagine  what  a  web  of  smooth 
deceit  and  treachery  they  can  wind  round  you." 

"Give  over,  sir,  it  is  time,"  interrupted  Howard,  in- 
dignantly. "We  shall  soon  see  all  this  out.  Come, 
soldiers.  But  I  perceive  these  people  have  drawn  up 
across  the  road,  and  wait  for  us. " 

"They  have  been  so  placed  for  some  time,"  said 
O'Clery.  "You  may  observe  our  friends  still  remain 
exposed  in  their  centre." 

"'Tis  so,"  said  Howard,  "we  must  go  to  work  cau- 
tiously, then.  Soldiers!  no  firing  in  the  first  instance. 
Give  them  the  steel,  and  let  it  be  your  chief  object  to 
support  me  in  getting  five  or  six  file  round  the  lady 
and  her  friends.  When  we  have  succeeded  so  far, 
press  those  fellows  back,  and  then  do  your  best.  Take 
as  many  prisoners,  however,  as  possible.  So — forward!" 

The  whole  party  were  in  motion,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  sloping  ground  brought  them  to  the 
road  in  front  of  Kavanagh's  men.  O'Clery  and  Pur- 
cell remained  close  in  the  rear,  under  the  charge  of  a 
sergeant  and  two  file. 

O'Clery  had  truly  described  Kavanagh's  position. 
Miss  Grace,  her  father,  and  Mr.  Somers  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  his  line,  fully  exposed  in  front,  though 
well  guarded  behind.  At  their  side  and  back,  about 
six  men,  mounted  on  the  horses  that  had  previously 
served  Purcell,  kept  close  together.  Kavanagh  and 
Mullins  also  remained  mounted.  Across  the  narrow 
road,  at  the  right  hand  and  at  the  left,  the  remainder 
of  the  body  formed,  three  deep,  and  in  good  order. 

The  whole  were  less  than  Howard's  force,  whose  s])ir- 
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its  increased,  as,  at  tlie  first  glance,  lie  ascertained  his 
advantag-e.  But  Howard  reckoned  chances,  in  complete 
ignorance  of  his  real  situation;  to  explain  which,  we 
must  retrogade  for  a  moment. 

After  Kavanagh,  in  consequence  of  Mullins'  hint, 
had  perceived  the  distant  approach  of  Flinn's  rein- 
forcement, he  fell  back  some  ten  or  twelve  yards,  and 
halted  on  the  road,  a  good  distance  beyond  the  little 
valley  through  which,  in  silence  and  caution,  his 
friends  pushed  their  way.  This  manojuvre  was  eflected 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Howard  to  advance  upon 
him,  after  also  jjassing  the  valley,  and  so  afford  ground 
to  the  appearance,  in  Howard's  flank  and  rear,  of  the 
newcomers.  Kavanagh 's  only  anxiety  now  was,  lest  he 
should  be  charged  on  before  the  arrival  of  his  rein- 
forcement. He  was  relieved  by  the  timely  and  fortunate 
pause  of  the  military  party  on  the  height  over  the  val- 
ley. Gaining,  therefore,  while  his  men  stood  still,  a  point 
of  the  road  in  which  he  was  concealed  from  the  soldiers, 
he  hoisted  his  handkerchief  on  a  pole,  and  waved  on 
the  body  under  Flinn's  guidance.  The  saw  and  under- 
stood his  signal,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  up  with 
him,  ready  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  should  direct. 

We  should  observe,  that  the  hollow,  through  which 
they  defiled,  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  and  con- 
tinued to  run  beyond  it,  at  the  other  side,  while  the 
road  passed  the  inequality  by  means  of  a  rude  bridge, 
aftbrding  vent  to  a  rapid  mountain-stream.  Along  the 
road  were  fences  of  bank,  of  bush,  and  interstices  of 
dry  wall,  formed  by  flat,  slaty  stones,  laid  close  upon 
each  other.  The  clumsy  parapets,  or  boundaries,  of 
the  bridge,  continued,  on  both  hands,  the  same  line  of 
fence. 

When  the  strange  men  came  up,  Kavanagh  proceeded, 
briefly,  but  clearly,  to  give  Flinn  his  orders. 

"Station  your  men."  he  said,  "inside  the  fences  to 
that  end  of  the  bridge  furthest  from  where  mine  stand. 
Keep  them  hid  there  until  the  soldiers  pass  you  by, 
and  until  you  hear  a  volley  from  us.  That  moment  let 
tliem  jump  upon  the  road  and  close  on  Howard's  rear, 
while  we  do  the  same  at  his  front.  Tlien,  Flinn,  we  can 
disarm  tlie  soldiers  without  another  shot.  Remember 
— 1  will  not  have  a  trigger  pulled  at  your  side." 

Flinn  hastened  to  obey  these  oixlers;  and  Kavanagh, 
returning  to  his  own  body,  continued:  "Let  every  man 
draw  his  bullet,  keeping  a  charge  of  jjowder  only.  We 
need  not  fear  that  Howai'd  will  blaze  on  his  friends 
here;  and  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  lead,  when  we  can 
have  tliese  soldiers  just  for  stretcliing  our  hands  out. 
Meantime,  attend  to  what  I  say.  Stand  perfectly  quiet 
till  1  speak  to  you.  Then  fire  your  blank  cartridges  in 
their  fa(!es,  and  close  in  with  your  prisoners.  Tliey 
dare  not  return  your  fire,  but  it  will  frighten  them. 
Tiicii,  while  Flinn  surprises  them  at  their  rear,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  assist  in  getting  up  the  brand-new 
muskets  and  cross-belts.     Mind  yourselv(^s." 

For  Howard  now  quickly  advanced,  after  iiassingtlie 
valley  and  bridge,  crying  out:  "Charge!  charge!  but 
draw  no  trigg(^r  without  orders  !" 

"A  word  before  a  blow,  Mr.  Howard,"  said  Kavanagh, 
advau(;iug  even  while   he   spoke.     "What,  sir,  is   this 


your  return  to  a  man  that  has  served  you,  and  would 
still  do  so?" 

"Sullivan,  by  heaven  !  Halt  soldiers,  and  recover 
arms!  "  exclaimed  Howard.  Then,  turning  to  Kava- 
nagh: "Sir,  that  you  have  served  me  my  gratitude  must 
ever  be  a  witness— you  saved  my  life.  But  I  have, 
notwithstanding,  to  learn  how  you  would  now  serve 
me,  when  1  find  that  lady  in  your  company." 

"And  is  it  then  so  wonderful  that  I  should  set  a  few 
of  my  poor  tenants  to  repcue  your  betrothed  lady  and 
her  father  from  Captain  John  ?"  asked  Kavanagh,  with 
composure. 

"Have  you,  indeed,  done  me  that  service  ?" 

"He  has  rescued  us  !— he  has  !  he  has  !"  cried  Mary 
Grace  and  Mr.  Somers. 

Purcell's  voice  was  here  loudly  exalted,  calling  on 
Howard  from  behind.  Howard  attended  the  summons, 
as  in  great  perplexity,  he  had  just  resolved  to  question 
Purcell  concerning  Kavanagh's  assertion,  backed,  as  it 
was,  by  the  words  of  his  friends. 

"These  are  not,  then,  the  people  into  whose  hands 
you  first  traced  Mr.  Grace  and  his  daughter?"  he  said, 
approaching  Purcell. 

"They  are  ! — they  are  !— the  yery  same  !  Do  not 
heed  what  the  prisoners  now  say,  for  they  are  prisonei's, 
and  speak  under  fear,  or  perhaps  a  strong  feeling. 
For,  Captain  Howard,  what  1  have  all  along  hesitated 
through  delicacy  to  state  must  now  be  plainly  told — 
before  you  met  Mary  Grace  she  and  this  bravo  loveoi 
each  other  !" 

"Scoundrel !"  cried  Howard,  "dare  you  presume  to 
assert  such  a  thing  "i*" 

"Ask  them  both  the  question,  separately.  W' ith  this 
caution,  that  you  do  not  permit  them  to  answer  except 
in  a  blunt,  simple  yes  or  no.  By  their  own  words  I  am 
ready  to  abide;  and  you,  I  hope,  Captain  Howard,  in 
remembrance  of  the  danger  I  told  you  to  fear  from  the 
leader  of  this  infamous  outrage." 

"Come  with  me,  then,  sir,  and  hear  the  result.  Mr. 
O'Clery,  I  cannot  consent  to  your  kind  and  zealous 
wishes  for  getting  into  danger;  I  must  use  some  well- 
meant  force  to  keep  you  where  you  are.  Sergeant,  do 
your  duty — Mr.  Purcell,  forward!" 

They  again  confronted  Kavanagh,  and  Howard  jne- 
cipitately  asked:  "What,  fellow  ! — how  do  you  answer 
to  this  charge?" 

"Lot  me  hear  it  first,  fellow,"  retorted  Kavanagh, 
indifl'ereiitly. 

"  Vou  presumed  to  pay  attentions  to  Miss  Grace?" 

"I  loved  lier  with  all  my  soul,"  was  the  reply. 

"Speak,  Miss  Grace  ! — Mr.  Grace,  speak  !"  Howard 
cried  in  a  frenzy. 

"It  is  true,"  answered  Mary,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"'Tis  true,"  echoed  Mr.  Grace,  "but — " 

"Silence!"  bellowed  Purcell.  "Pardon  me.  Captain 
Howard,  but  have  you  not  got  your  answer?  Now  will 
you  heetl  whatever  evasion  they  may  advance?  Listen 
not  to  them, I  advise  again;  they  are  all  leagued  against 
you;  they  will,  as  I  warned  you,  endeavor  to  baftle  us; 
I  wonder  they  have  not  begun  to  accuse  and  falsify 
me.     Be  assured,  sir,  there  is  but  one  way  to  act.     Call 
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on  these  fellows  to  lay  down  their  arms;  if  they  do  not 
ihstantly  obey,  shoot  every  man  of  them  on  the  spot. 
A  moment's  delay  may  be  fatal  to  you;  give  me  a  i^istol, 
and  I  will  make  sure  of  the  leader  !  and  oh  !"  Purcell 
continued,  mentally,  "heaven  and  the  devil  grant  he 
may  follow  my  advice;  for  in  the  uproar  of  the  fray  is 
Stephen  Purcell's  chance,  if  he  can  ever  have  any,  to 
close  the  mouths  of  every  witness  against  him— father 
and  all,  but  the  girl's  self!" 

"I  know  not  what  to  think,  or  how  to  act,"  said  How- 
ard, after  a  moment's  painful  afld  confused  pause. 
"But"— turning  on  Kavanagh,  pistol  in  hand— "you 
are  my  prisoner !" 

"Not  yet,  ami !"  Kavanagh  cried,  moving  back. 

Howard  presented  his  pistol — 

"That's  the  way— fire!  fire!"  roared  Purcell. 

"Oh  no,  no,  no  !  hold,  for  God's  sake  !  for  the  sake 
of  justice !"  cried  Grace,  Mary,  and  Mr.  Somers,  at 
once. 

"Let  me  reflect  for  a  moment,"  resiimed  Howard,  low- 
ering his  pistol.  "Some  one — the  servant,  Nora — yes  ! 
She  particularly  informed  me  that  the  person  who  took 
away  Miss  Grace  called  himself  Captain  Doe." 

"He  did  !  and  that«i)erson— "  began  Grace. 

"Silence  them,  or  they  will  talk  ns  into  madness  !" 
interrupted  Purcell. 

"Silence!  silence,  I  say!"  said  Howard,  obeying, 
though  in  his  bewilderment  he  knew  not  why  he  did  so, 
the  urgency  of  Purcell. 

"I,  at  least,  may  speak,"  said  Kavanagh.  ''Be  did 
call  himself  Doe— you  hear  he  did;  and  can  I,  Mr. 
Howard,  be  that  person?  I  met  yon,  alone  and  unpre- 
pared for  such  an  attempt,  a  short  time  before  it  was 
made.  More— I  was  in  Mr.  Grace's  house,  and  resisted 
the  assailants. " 

"He  was!"  interrupted  Grace. 

"I  fired  the  only  shot  that  was  fired— and— I  am  now 
glad  of  it — missed  my  mark." 

"He  did,  he  did  !"  cried  Grace  and  Mr.  Somers. 

"And  now, when  you  find  your  friends  with  me,  and, 
observe,  on  the  way  to  their  own  home — must  I  not 
Lave  just  rescued  them  from  Captain  John  ?" 

"It  would  appear  so,  indeed,"  replied  Howard,  com- 
pletely mystified. 

"It  is  not  so  !"  exclaimed  Purcell,  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  said,  but  impelled  by  a  paramount  feeling,  to 
contradict  Kavanagh. 

"True— it  is  not  so  !"  repeated  Kavanagh. 

"Then,  what  am  1  to  think  of  this  monstrous  tissue 
of  contrary  assertion?"  asked  Howard,  more  than  ever 
perplexed  and  irritated. 

"I  rescued  them — but  from  the  fiend  that  stands  by 
your  side,"  resumed  Kavanagh,  not  seeming  to  notice 
Howard' s  perturbation. 

"A  lie  !  a  black  lie  !  Now,  Captain  Howard,  begins 
the  falsehood  I  anticipated,"  said  Purcell. 

"Ko,  no  !  the  truth  !  the  truth  !  Will  you  not  listen 
to  my  assurance  ?"  ejaculated  Mary. 

"What  !  this  gentleman?"  said  Howard. 

"Yes,  that  black  villain— Purcell  !"  answered  Kava- 
nagh; "from  him  who  calls  himself  Doe — he  who  dares 


attempt  in  other  people's  names  what  he  fears  to  do  in 
his  own." 

"Here,  corporal,  with  two  men  !"  exclaimed  Howard. 

"Oh,  sir,"  turning  to  Purcell,  who  vainly  continued 
to  assert  his  innocence,  "you  will  excuse  any  doubt  of 
your  honor  this  may  imply.  I  would  only  be  cautious 
in  my  duty.     Eemove  him." 

"And  now  do  you  know  me  for  the  friend  I 
am?"  Kavanagh  asked,  again  moving  his  horse  for- 
ward. 

"I  do,"  answered  Howard;  and  I  beg  to  stand  ex- 
cused for  my  mistake.  It  was,  indeed,  a  mistake,  every 
way.  Even  when  I  supposed  that  Doe  was  the  leader 
of  this  violence,  I  should,  if  my  proper  senses  had 
served  me,  have  acquitted  you  altogether." 

Kavanagh  smiled,  half  mockingly. 

"Certainly.  All  was  misconception.  In  the  first 
place.  Doe  could  not  have  been  the  man,  as  he  was  at 
a  distance,  and  surrounded  by  your  soldiers,  when  the 
thing  happened." 

"But  he  escaped  !"  observed  Howard. 

"Indeed  !"  cried  Kavanagh,  drily. 

"You  cry,  '  indeed  !'  sir.  Now  my  memory  serA'es, 
you  wei-e  the  first  to  tell  me  he  had  escaped,  long  be- 
fore this  unhappj'  circumstance." 

"I  might  have  mistaken.  But  further,  as  to  your 
blunder  about  myself — Captain  John,  you  know,  is 
double  my  age  and  black,  and  stouter.  More  like  a 
conuuou  rufhau — is  he  not?" 

"Many,  nay,  yourself,  told  me  so,"  answered  Howard. 

"I  lied,  then,"  said  Kavanagh. 

"Sir!" 

"Though  there  is  no  reason,"  he  resumed,  speaking 
quickly,  "why  you  should  not  now  believe  me,  when, 
on  the  word  and  faith  of  a  tiue  man,  I  assure  yon,  that 
Doe  is  as  young  as  I  am — rather  like  me,  too.  By  St. 
Denis  !  like  as  a  twin  brother;  Mr.  Howard,  as  like  me 
as — MYSELF  !" 

While  speaking  these  words  his  hand  had  been  busy 
unbuttoning  the  close  frock  that  we  have  described  as 
fitting  tight  to  his  figure.  As  he  ended,  laying  the 
reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  lie  flung  it  aside  altogethsr, 
and  displayed  an  inside  dress,  consisting  of  a  white 
vest,  or  jacket,  over  which  was  a  red  waistcoat,  with 
bunches  of  green  ribbon  for  shoulder-knots,  and  a 
broad  green  sash  round  his  waist.  He  also  wore  a  belt, 
or  girdle,  in  which  were  seen  two  cases  of  pistols. 

Howard  started  back  at  this  startling  change  of  cos- 
tume, and  Grace  nttered  cries  of  consternation  and 
despair.  Mary,  though  she  too  sent  forth  an  exclama- 
tion,  seemed  less  alarmed.  Purcell,  of  all  the  unarmed 
party,  congratulated  himself  on  the  circumstance,  as, 
he  rapidly  argued,  it  gave  him  a  better  opportunity 
for  revenge,  by  making  his  deadly  foe  an  object  of 
marked  hostility. 

As  all  looked  on  in  silence,  Kavanagh,  an  instant 
after  he  had  thus  avowed  himself,  turned  round  to  his 
party,  and  exclaimed: 

"Twelfth  subdivision  of  the  flying  army  of  the  hills, 
show  yourselves  !"  and  immediately  the  men  all  cast  off 
their  loose   greatcoats,  and  exhibited,  individually,  uu- 
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coiitli  imitations  of  the  fanciful,  but  picturesque,  uni- 
form of  their  young  leader. 

"See  how  they  stare  at  us,"  he  continued,  laughing 
bitterly. 

"Can  I  believe  you?"  asked  Howard,  in  unabated 
sur^jrise.  "This  armed  gang,  and  their  and  your 
strange  dress — " 

"Sergeant  Moonshine!"  interrupted  Kavanagli,  ex- 
alting his  voice  into  loud  command. 

"Here,"  answered  Mullins,  striding  forward. 

"Good.  And  you,  Lieutenant  Starlight !"  he  resum- 
ed, in  the  same  tone. 

"Here,"  said  Flinn,  after  a  short  pause,  which  was 
occasioned  by  his  running  inside  the  fence,  past  How- 
ard and  his  soldiers,  ere  he  sprang  over,  and  stood  by 
Kavanugh's  side. 

"And  now,  my  loyal  officers  and  men,  what  is  my  own 
liill-name?    Answer!"  he  still  continued. 

"John  Doe  ! — John  Doe  ! — John  Doe  for  ever  !"  they 
all  shouted,  until  the  country  rang;  Lieutenant  Star- 
light, throwing  uf)  his  hat  while  he  cheered,  and  catch- 
ing it  in  mid-air,  as  he  jumped  buoyantly  from  the 
ground. 

"If  this  indeed  be  true  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it," 
said  Howard,  stepping  back  towards  his  soldiers. 

"And  why  so?"  asked  Kavanagh,  or  Doe,  as  at  plea- 
sure we  may  call  him. 

"You  have  served  me — served  me  at  extremity — and 

eternally.     You  have  saved  my  life  and  the  honor  of 

my  affiauced  wife.     And  now,  to  do  my  duty  by  you, 

which,  as  the  king's  officer,  I  must,  will  afflict  me  at  the 

.  bottom  of  my  soul." 

"Your  duty,  how,  ami?"  queried  the  outlaw. 

"Unhappy  young  man  !"  replied  Howard,  with  the 
energy  of  deep  feeling;  "I  must  here  seize  you,  to  de- 
liver you  up  to  the  outraged  and  impatient  justice  of 
your  country." 

"Two  words  to  that,  gallant  friend." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  You  would  not,  surely,  be  so 
foolishly  desperate  as  to  resist  my  disciplined  force 
witli  that  inferior  ojie?" 

"Indeed,  I  would  not,"  returned  Doe. 

"And  what  then  ? — Mei'cy,  alas  !  does  not  rest  with 
me. " 

"Mercy  1 — That  is  a  word  unknown  to  my  enemies,  as 

'  they  say  it  is  unknown  to  me.    Pshaw  ! — let  us  trifle  no 

I  longer  ! — Moonshine  !   men  !   do   your  work   on   every 

Bide  !      Spare    present    life    ami    blood,    but    disarm 

I  them  !" 

He  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  the  party 
I  'Which  he  headed  rushed  forward  witli  tremendous  cries; 
and,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  discharged  a  volley  into 
the  faces  of  Howard's  soldiers,  Mary,  her  fatJier,  and 
his  reverend  friend,  still  in  tlie  thick  of  the  assaulters. 
Almost  tlic  same  laoment,  the  ambushed  foes  in  How- 
ard's rear  jumped  ui)on  the  road  at  either  side,  broke 
through  his  ranks,  and,  more  than  three  to  one,  grap- 
pled with  the  royal  muskets,  simultaneously  assisted 
by  Kavanagh's  men.  The  soldiers,  taken  at  surprise, 
and  tlieir  arms  sliouldeied,  made  little  or  no  resistance. 
In  the  midst  of  tlie  smoke,  and  flash,  and  exx)losion  of 


the  unexpected  volley  levelled  at  them,  every  man  in 
the  line  found  himself  in  the  siulden. grasp  of  at  least 
three  enemies,  front  and  rear,  so  that  every  effort  was 
paralyzed.  Some  few  shots,  indeed,  escaped  them; 
but  this  happened  while  they  vainly  struggled  against 
an  overwhelming  foi'ce,  and  while  their  pieces,  already 
seized  by  tugging  hands,  were  pointed  upward.  A  few 
others,  who  might  have  hred  straight  on,  saw  Howard's 
friends  immediately  before  them,  and  remembered  his 
orders.  In  fact,  a  mimite  had  not  elapsed,  until  How- 
ard found  himself  at  tlie  head  of  an  unarmed  body, 
wearing  red  coats  and  military  caps,  indeed,  but  de- 
prived of  every  other  badge  of  warfare,  as  even  their 
pouches  and  belts  had  been  ravished  in  a  twinkling. 

Hhnself,  too,  did  not  longer  than  any  of  his  soldiers 
retain  the  means  of  defence.  While  all  was  yelling 
and  uproar  around  him,  Lieutenant  Starlight  advanced 
with  simply  a  short  stick  in  his  hand,  and — "Captain, 
honey,"  he  said,  "I'm  comin'  first,  to  keep  my  promise 
wid  you:  I  tould  you  in  the  barn  that  we'd  show  you 
Doe,  some  time  or  other.  Well  a-vich,  sure,  there  he 
is.  An'  now,  honor  bright,  just  lend  me  a  loan  o'  your 
soord,  a  moment,  an'  I'll  take  the  best  care  in  the  world 
o'  you." 

Howard  only  answered  by  a  pass  at  his  antagonist, 
which  Flinn  skilfully  i)arried;  they  then  set  to,  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  the  contest  ended  in  Lieutenant 
Starlight  striking  the  sword  out  of  the  hands  of  Lieu- 
tenant Howard,  floixrishing  it  aloft,  and  then  dropping 
the  point.  At  the  same  time  Sergeant  Moonshine  came 
up,  dismounted,  with  a  sword  also  girded  round  his 
loins,  the  property,  a  few  moments  before,  of  his  more 
loyal  brother,  who  now  accompanied  him  as  his  in-is- 
oner. 

Kavanagh,  seeing  nothing  of  Purcell,  rapidly  ques- 
tioned his  officers  concerning  him :  they  could  give  no 
satisfactory  answer,  and  he  hastened,  after  some  pre- 
liminary orders,  to  seek  him. 

"Twelfth  and  fifteenth  divisions  of  the  flying  army  !" 
he  exclaimed,  in  his  usual  tone  of  mixed  authority  and 
humor — -"form  and  close  your  lines  !  the  soldiers  to  the 
rear,  doubly  guarded — Lieutenant  Howard,  in  tlie  trout, 
with  our  friends — Starlight,  look  to  your  man  !"  And, 
through  the  confused  crowd  that  now  were  in  bustle  to 
obey  him,  Kavanagh  spurred  on  in  search  of  Purcell, 
full  of  a])prehension  that  he  might  have  escajied. 

He  found  him  in  good  hands,  liowever.  In  the  first 
moment  of  attack,  Purcell  had  fled  tli rough  the  crowd 
of  combatants,  and  was  running  i'ast  from  the  field, 
when  he  stumbled  on  0"Clery,  who,  released  by  Mul- 
lins' capture  of  the  sergeant  in  whoso  care  Howard  had 
politely  left  him,  was  rushing  on  in  a  directlj-  contrary 
way,  to  fling  himself  among  the  aggressors  and  exert 
his  voice  for  peace.  As  Purcell  and  he  met,  O'Clery, 
all  along  influenced  by  the  belief  tliat  this  man  had 
more  to  do  with  the  night's  disaster  than  he  chose  to 
a(;knowledge,  unceremoniously  seized  him  by  the  collar. 
Purcell  remonstrated,  inii)lored,  tlireatened,  and  imine- 
cated,  and  at  last  exerted  his  strength  to  disengage 
himself  by  trying  to  bring  his  <'aptor  to  the  ground. 
To  tills  arrangement  O'Cleary  demurred,  and,  as  both. 
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were  powerful  men,  a  desperate  wrestling-match  ensued 
between  them,  in  which  they  were  seriously  engaged 
at  the  instant  Kavanagh  came  up,  and  which,  a  second 
after,  terminated  by  the  prostration  of  Purcell;  O'Clery 
falling  upon  him,  and  continuing  to  hold  him  down  by 
keeping  his  hands  on  his  collar  and  a  knee  on  his 
breast. 

"Bravo,  Father  O'Clery  !"  shouted  Doe,  flinging  him- 
self from  his  horse;  "I  was  your  debtor  before,  but  this 
makes  me  yours  for  ever.  May  I  never  die  in  sin,  bon 
Pere,"  he  continued,  stooping  down  with  a  belt  and 
buckle  in  his  hand,  "if  there  has  been  done,  this  night, 
a  better  deed  in  my  lionoral)le  service.  But  come,  take 
away  your  knuckles  from  the  wretch's  throttle.  The 
belt  is  now  tight  enough.  Eise,  Purcell,  you  are  my 
prisoner,  and  mine  only." 

"Unhappy  young  man  !"  said  OClery,  "it  was  not 
for  your  hands,  or  to  your  judgment,  I  wished  to  de- 
liver this  person." 

"Chut !  never  spoil  a  pretty  action  by  a  bad  compli- 
ment. Come,  Purcell,  on  before  me  !  You  will  follow 
us,  I  suppose  Mr.  O'Clery  ?" 

They  gained  the  main  body,  O  Clery  attending  in 
silence,  when  Doe  called  out  the  names  of  Starlight 
and  Moonshine.     The  men  stood  by  his  side;  he  whis 


sword,  or  its  chosen  soldiers  whose  i^ower  is  from  the 
l^ower  that  hath  rule  from  above,  to  watch  for  peace 
while  the  husbandman  turns  the  furrow,  and  while  the 
hand  of  labor  is  busy  with  the  culture  of  the  earth  ? 
Crime  is  unwashed  upon  the  hands  of  your  unhappy 
followers:  what  crime  ?  Who  are  the  widows  and  or- 
phans it  has  made?  Were  the  voices  that  ascended  for 
what  it  has  done  the  voices  of  women  that  were  as 
strangers  to  you  ?  Were  their  wailings  in  tones  and  a 
language  strange  to  your  ears,  and  to  the  wild  echoes 
that  gave  back  its  outcry?  Wretched  children  of  many 
sorrows  and  many  sins  !  have  the  wives  of  your  bo- 
soms, and  the  olfspring  that  sat  on  your  knees,  never 
wept  or  lisped  in  the  same  cadence  ?  Men  of  blood 
and  of  outrage  !  what  do  ye  here  in  unnatural  war- 
fare? While  even  the  birds  of  prey  have  cowered 
in  their  nests,  why  are  you,  alone,  disturbers  of  the 
sleep  of  the  world,  wanderers  in  darkness,  intruders  on 
the  deep  slumber  of  the  heath  and  the  mountain  ?  Why 
are  ye  away  from  your  household  hearths  ?  those  heartlis 
that  are  indeed  chill  and  comfortless.  But  are  there 
none  to  be  comforted  around  them  ?  Hear  you  not  the 
cries  of  many  ye  have  left  helpless,  rising  in  vain  to 
you  for  help  ?  AVhere  are  they  f  and  what  ej^e  and  hand 
is  over  them  ?  Not,  perhaps,  the  eye  and  hand  that,  by 


pered  them  for  a  moment,  and  they  precipitately  left '.  all  breaches  of  connuaud,  heavenly  and  human,   your- 

the  road,  on  horseback,  galloping  over  the  high  ground  j  selves  have  averted  from  them.     Sin  not,  amid  all  your 

that  led  to  Mr.  Grace's  house.  j  offences,  the  sin  of  wild  presumption,  to  say  it !  lay  not 

"Have  merby  on  me  !"  said  Purcell,.  when  they  had  jthat  too  flattering  unction  to  your  souls  !  It  is  declared 

that  the  curse  descended  on  the  father,  shall  visit  him 
in  his  third  and  fourth  generation.  And  are  ye,  miser- 
able men,  blessed  or  cursed,  while  your  church  pro- 
claims you  beyond  the  pale  of  her  obedient  children, 
while  in  bitterness  only  she  names  your  names,  and 
while  her  voice  hath  gone  forth  among  the  desert 
places,  calling  you  back,  as  an  angry  shepherd,  to  the 
flock  and  fold  you  have  abandoned  !  Woe  to  the  ear 
that  hath  not  heard  that  voice  !  To  the  rebel  that  arms 


gone. 

"I  will  not  kill  you  now,""  answered  Kavanagh. 

"Where  have  you  sent  these  men?"  Purcell  resumed, 
his  features  displaying  the  wildest  anxiety.  Perhaps 
he  had  caught  a  part  of  Doe's  whisper. 

"You  shall  learn,"  answered  Doe.  "Have  patience  a 
while,  Purcell.  For,  oh  !  I  had  patience  with  you!  a 
patience  of  years  and  of  distance— of  hope  and  of  de- 
spair !  patience,  while  the  brain  blazed,  and  the  sick 


heart  was  rending  itself  with  agony — while  shame,  and   himself  for  the  battle  that  voice  hath  not  ordained  !  To 
hate,  and  the  grief  that  weeps  not,  were  together  fas-  i  the  hard-hearted  and  the  hardened  !  Perishing  woe  on 


tened  upon  it.  Be  patient,  therefore,  in  your  turn." 
As  he  spoke,  his  face  was  black  as  the  hatred  he  ex- 
pressed, and  every  fibre  of  his  frame  seemed  knit. 

"His  words  are  terrible!  Be  merciful,  Kavanagh  !" 
said  Grace.  Doe  took  no  notice.  Mary  also  appealed 
to  him,  and  he  answered  quickly,  and  with  somewhat 
of  reproach : 

"I  have  not  harmed  yoxi,  yet,  Mary  Grace." 
"In  the  name  of  the  religion  whose  child  you  ought 
to  be,  and  whose  minister  I  am,  answer  me  .'"  exclaimed 
O'Clery,  standing  out,  erect  and  stern,  before  Kavan- 
agh :  "I  fear  not  your  daring  and  unlawful  gang,  nor 
your  lonely  power  among  these  bare  hills  and  solitudes, 
and  in  this  dead  hour  of  night.  I  fear  you  not,  man, 
though  the  sword  is  in  your  hand,  and  your  foes  bound 
at  your  feet.  Hear  my  voice;  in  the  silence  of  your 
heart,  answer  me  !  What  deed  have  j'^ou  done  ?  what 
victory  gained?  whom  have  you  vanquished,  and  in 
whose  name,  and  in  what  spirit?  Have  you  stood  forth 
in  the  land  of  your  birth  for  its  pride  or  its  happiness  ? 
Have  you  overcome  its  foes  who  would  give  it  to  the 


earth,  and  the  woe  of  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  fire  that 
never  quencheth  !  Hear  it  from  mj'  mouth  1  Take  it 
from  the  word  of  my  lips  !  I  speak  it  to  you  in  your 
hour  of  bad  triumph,  while  you  are  strong  in  your  sin, 
while  your  leaders  are  by  your  side,  and  while  your 
captives  are  delivered  for  a  temptation  and  for  a  curse 
into  your  hands  !  I  speak  it  to  you  while  you  are  as  a 
host,  and  while  I,  as  a  captive  also,  stand  before  you  ! 
I  speak  it  to  you  in  the  solitude  where,  alone,  you  have 
dared  to  gather  together,  and  where  the  tongues  of  the 
hills  and  valleys  will  take  it  up  and  repeat  it !  Woe  to 
the  hard  of  heart,  to  the  deaf  and  obdurate,  to  the 
dweller  in  his  sin  !  Die,  or  repent !  In  hope  and  in  soul, 
and  in  the  life  for  ever,  die,  or  cast  down  the  sword  !' 
This  address,  excited  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  more  enthusiastic,  perhaps,  than  the  general  class 
of  O'Clery's  studied  exhortations,  made  an  evident  im- 
pression, which  even  Doe  seemed  in  no  haste  to  inter- 
rupt. On  the  contrary,  he  allowed  some  minutes  to 
elapse  in  solemn  silence,  and  then  said,  with  much  de- 
liberation : 
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"I  have  beard  you,  Father  O'Clery,  now  twice  to-day, 
with  all  respect  due  to  your  character  and  eloquence. 
As  all  my  men  had  not  the  advantage  of  your  first  ex- 
hortation, you  have,  under  my  sanctioning  silence,  now 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  argue  with  them.  And  I 
am  glad  of  it,  because  it  will  teach  them  the  nature  of 
the  influence  under  which  I,  this  evening,  dispatched 
an  emmissary  to  you,  to  treat  for  a  happy,  or,  at  least, 
peaceful  termination,  of  our  sad  warfare.  Meantime, 
assure  yourself  you  have  done  some  good.  Lieutenant 
Howai'd  will,  perhaps,  take  the  same  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, when  he  recollects  the  last  disclosure  made  to 
him,  in  the  place  he  had  the  chance  to  thrust  his  head 
into  a  few  hours  ago — in  your  company,  too,  Mr. 
O'Clery.  I  will  not  damp  your  zeal  by  asserting  that 
any  former  conviction,  or  change  of  policy  or  feeling, 
assisted  your  efforts;  enough,  that  j'ou  have  been  par- 
tially successful,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so.  For 
the  jiresent  we  rest  here.  On  my  part,  however,  I  beg 
to  volunteer  an  exhortation  in  my  turn.  When  my 
government  of  these  poor  creatures  is  at  an  end,  spare 
them.  Pity  and  spare  the  starving  creature  who  comes 
to  you,  Mr.  Grace,  or  to  you,  Mr.  Somers,  for  whatever 
assistance  the  law's  mercy  allows  against  the  law's 
cruelty.  Or  to  you,  Mr.  O'Clery,  for  those  comforts  or 
ceremonies  that  sanction  the  interchange  of  the  poor 
man's  affection.  Let  not  justice,  humanity,  or  religion, 
be  held  out  at  a  price  too  high  for  the  poor  man's  piir- 
chase.  Let  not  Mammon  sit  at  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  counsellor  oi  the  judge,  or  kneel  down  within  the 
pale  of  the  sanctuary.  But  of  what  do  I  think?  If 
you,  sir,  and  your  brethren,  cannot  of  j'ourselves  recol- 
lect that,  amid  all  his  trials,  his  wants,  his  oppressions, 
and  his  crimes,  the  wretch  looks  up  to  you  for  the  com- 
fort and  lorbeai'ance  you  have  bi^eu  sent  to  give — if 
you  cannot  remember  this,  why  should  I  bring  it  to 
your  mind?    And  now,  Mr.  Howard — " 

"For  myself  I  ask  not  mercy.  Tlie  chance  is  yours, 
bold  outlaw;  u.se  it  as  you  will,"  interrupted  Howard. 

"I  will  not  deny,  Howard,"  contiuueil  Doe,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner,  "that,  for  the  last  month, 
you  pressed  me  harder  thiin  was  courteous  on  your 
part.  Worse,  you  checked  me  from  a  vengeance  that 
I  had  travelled  far  to  take ;  you  thwarted  me  beyond 
patience;  and  I  all  but  swore  to  have  your  life." 

"If  so,  why  did  you  save  it?" 

"1  could  not  suffer  you  to  fall  at  the  hands  of  this 
mean  villain,"  Doe  answei'ed,  with  a  contemptuous 
gesture  towards  Purcell. 

"He,  then,  was  the  prcnipting  assassin  ?"  Howard 
asked. 

"He  was.  One  of  his  instruments  intended  to  murder 
you — and,  you  may  remember,  suffered  for  it.  The  other, 
my  non-C/ommissioued  of1ic«!r.  Moonshine,  whom  Purcell 
slightly  kn(!W  under  another  name  and  ciiaracter,  told 
me  of  the  i)lan.  I  was  on  the  si)ot  to  assist  you.  You 
passed  me  while  I  hid  in  that  rocky  recess  you  thought 
you  had  fully  explored — I  saved  you!  And,  tphen  I 
saved  you,  1  was,  perhai)s,  vain  enough  to  show  that  I 
could  s])are  also." 

"When,  and  how  did  you  break  through  my  lines?" 


"Bah!  I  never  was  in  them.  More  than  half  my  men, 
who  came  ni)  at  your  back  just  now,  were,  however, 
and,  for  good  reasons,  I  had  it  whispered  that  I  headed 
them.     Any  other  question?" 

"Yes.  Why  did  you  send  me  this  paper?"  said 
Howard,  i)reseuting  the  notice  he  had  before  uninten- 
tionally exhibited  to  Graham. 

Kavanagh  looked  at  it  closely  and  attentively  in  the 
waning  light  of  the  moon,  and  then  answered: 

"This  is  a  forged  note,  signed  Doc,  commanding  you 
to  give  up  your  i>retensions  to  Miss  Grace.  I  never 
wrote,  dictated,  sent,  nor  to  this  moment  thought  or 
knew  of  it.  But  do  not  be  surprised ;  my  name  is  often 
taken  in  vain.  For  that  matter,  it  was  popular  among 
you  before  I  assumed  it;  before  I  was  in  the  country  to 
do  so;  and  it  will,  I  am  afraid,  live  after  me." 

"But,  if  you  did  not  send  this  pai)er,  who  then?" 

"Just  ask  yourself  who  it  was  that  broke  into  her 
father's  house  to  drag  her  from  you,  for  ever." 

"Purcell,  again?" 

"Just  so,"  Doe  answered,  returning  it.  "Andnow," 
he  continued,  speaking  to  his  party,  "Forward!" 

"Why  forward?"  said  Howard.  "Are  this  young 
lady  and  her  father  yet  your  prison  rs  ?" 

"They  are  yet  under  my  jirotection,  sir,"  he  replied, 
distantly  and  haughtily. 

"In  what  view? — Do  you  lead  them  directly  home?" 

"They  shall  pass  with  me  directly  by  their  own 
house,"  answered  Kavanagh. 

"By  it! — not  into  it,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  but  not  immediately.  Your  house  lies  a  little 
further  on,  in  the  same  direction,"  he  added,  fixing  his 
eyes  ominously  on  Purcell.  Purcell  winced  and 
groaned. 

"Doe,"  resumed  Howard,  "you  should  not  be  a 
mean,  or  heartless,  or  cruel  foe." 

"Well,  Howard? — goon.  What  do  you  mean  ? — we 
lose  too  much  time." 

"Doe,  or  Sullivan,  or  Kavanagh — hero  or  devil  ! — 
Listen  to  me  one  moment — answer  me  one  question,  if 
you  are  a  man." 

"Out  with  it.     I'll  answer." 

"Do  you  love  her?" 

"I  do." 

"What  are  your  views  towards  Miss  Grace?" 

"Pshaw  !  move  on! — I  will  guard  my  own  prisoner  on 
foot.  Fall  back.  Lieutenant  Howard,  from  your  men, 
and  take  your  i)lace  with  mine — draw  off"  the  soldiers 
[irst — forward  with  them — proceed  now,  Howard.  And 
now  your  other  prisoners." 

As,  in  ([uick  obedience  to  his  orders,  the  jiarty  of 
friends  i)ass(>(l  Kavanagh,  O'Clery,  Grace  and  Somers 
earnestly  besought  him  to  declare  his  intentiiuis.  But 
he  only  answereil  that  he  should  do  nothing  but  what 
a  wronged,  tranii)led  man  might,  on  iiis  own  individual 
account,  dare,  and  stand  accountable  for.  A  few 
moments,  he  added,  would  yield  satisfaction  to  all. 
Her  friends  unheeded,  Mary  again  addrosseil  him. 
But 

"Excuse  me,  Mary,'  he  said  gravely,  almost  with 
sorrow;  "we  canuot  converse  at  present,     in  a  little 
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time  I  shall,  perhaps,  claim  that  houor.  Be  of  good 
heart,  however.  I  am,  to-uight,  au  armed  outlaw  to 
aveuge  a  woman's  injuries,  rather  thau — but,  excuse 
me — proceed." 

"I  will  not — cannot  leave  you  behind  and  alone  with 
your  prisoner,'' said  O'Clery,  pausing,  while  the  rest 
moved  forward;  "I  wish  to  walk  by  your  side.  ' 

"Begging  your  reverence's  pardon,  that  would  be 
inconvenient,"  replied  Doe.  "Your  path  is  before 
you,  Mr.  O'Clery.  Take  it,  or  I  shall  have  to  call  back 
two  of  my  men." 

"If  you  harm  him,"  rejoined  O'Clery,  "be  accursed 
and  anathema  !"  and  he  joined  his  friends. 

Kavanagh  remained  stationary  with  Purcell.  He 
looked  at  him.  He  looked  into  his  eyes  as  if  they  were 
but  the  windows  of  his  .soul,  and  that, .through  them, 
he  could  behold  the  despairing  agony  which  his  own 
heart  wildly  rejoiced  in  arousing  and  contemplating. 
All  grew  black  and  silent  around  them,  as  within  them. 
The  moon  was  setting,  and  the  tramp  of  the  receding 
party  grew  faint  along  the  high  ground  that  led  from 
the  road.  Still  neither  spoke,  only  Kavanagh  looked, 
and  Purcell  cringed  like  a  hound.  At  last  his  captor 
burst  into  a  mocking  laugh — 

"Now,  Purcell,  you  think  I  will  kill  you,"  he  said. 

"I  fear  it,  Kavanagh;  but,  oh,  spare  me  !" 

"You  are  wrong  to  fear  it  then.  I  only  wish  to  feel 
how  my  heart  would  leap  to  my  throat,  and  the  blood 
boil  to  my  fingers'  ends,  when,  for  the  first  tijpe,  we 
stood,  man  to  man,  and  eye  to  eye,  together.  Now, 
Purcell,  we  follow." 

"Be  merciful,  and  I  will  enrich  you  !'' 

"Eeptile  ! — no  word  !— no  breath  !  Enrich  me  ! — with 
the  riches  you  plundered  from  me  ?— my  mother? — my 
sister? — my  young  name?  Silence,  Purcell,  and  on." 
They  followed  the  party  without  another  word. 


CHAPTEK  XY. 

Our  last  scene  necessarily  changes  to  the  grounds 
before  Purcell's  house,  which  lay  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  Mr.  Grace's  residence,  nearer  to  the  road 
that  led  to  and  commanded  Howard's  quarters. 

Here  Purcell  had,  from  time  to  time,  undertaken  con- 
siderable impi'ovements,  flattering  himself  that  his 
house  surpassed,  in  every  respe<;t,  tliose  of  the  old  pro- 
prietors in  the  neighborhood.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
case.  It  was  a  handsome  edifice,  of  modern  con- 
struction, and  he  had  just  planted  shrubberies  and 
groves  at  each  side,  and  against  the  bosom  of  a  hill  that 
rose  at  its  back,  while  in  front  was  a  spacious  lawn, 
and  a  sheet  of  water,  which  he  filled  by  turning  the 
course  of  a  small  mountain  stream  that  was  sufficientlj' 
near  him  for  the  purpose.  A  higli  and  well-built  stone 
wall  inclosed  all  these  improvements. 

Outside  the  wall,  and  immediately  fronting  the 
house,  was  a  rising  ground,  that  afforded  a  view  of  the 
whole,  together  with  the  swelling  piles  of  mountain 
scenery,  hurled  in  disorder  around,  and  shooting  up  in 
the  distance.     In  about  half  au  hour  after  Doe  had  dis- 


patched them  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  MuUins 
and  Flinn  occupied  this  height.  MuUins  shouldered  a 
musket,  and  Flinn  flourished  Howard's  sword,  as  both 
paced  up  and  down  like  sentinels  on  post,  and  in  deep 
and  unusual  silence. 

"Mullins,"  at  last  said  Flinn,  "how  very  still  an' 
quiet  the  house  an'  the  place  look  to-uight." 

"Aye,"  his  companion  replied,  continuing  to  walk 
about.  There  was  anothe"  pause,  again  broken  by 
Flinn,  in  a  strange  whisper:  "I  never  saw  it  so  lone- 
some an'  quiet  as  it  is  this  night." 

"You  said  that  over  and'  over,"  observed  Mullins. 

"I  wondher  what's  keepin'  him,"  resumed  Flinn. 
"An'  I  wondher,  too,  why  he  bids  us  meet  him  here, 
instead  o'  goin'  up  to  the  house. " 

"Because  he  took  his  holy  oath,"  said  Mullins, 
"never  to  cross  the  bounds  o'  the  place  while  they  stood 
in  his  way  to  cross  'em." 

Again  they  became  silent,  till  Flinn  again  rejoined, 
following  jMuUins  as  he  strode  uiJ  and  down:  "Jack 
this  seems  to  please  you. " 

"It  does  plaise  me,"  answered  his  comrade. 

"An' I  think  we  made  sure  work  of  it,"  continued 
Flinn. 

"I  think  so,  too,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"I  set  fire  to  the  house  in  three  places." 

"And I  in  twenty.     It  '11  be  a  good  blaze." 

"I  wonder  what  the  captain  intends  for  Purcell  ?" 

"Toss  him  in,  to  be  sure,  or  he's  no  captain  o'  mine." 

"You're  a  bloody-minded  dog.  Moonshine.  Tell  me 
this:  did  you  ever  fall  on  a  good  deed  in  your  life?" 

"I  did — on  two." 

"An'  what  war  they?" 

"I  killed  a  ganger." 

"Well  ?" 

"An'  I  shot  an  attorney.  Don't  be  talkin'.  Here 
they  are." 

Kavanagh,  with  Purcell  by  his  side,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  in  the  same  order  they  had  set  out,  appeared, 
indeed,  approaching  the  height  occupied  by  Flinn  and 
Mullins. 

"Have  ye  observed  my  orders  well?"  he  asked,  when 
they  had  met.  The  men  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
He  paused  an  instant;  looked  towards  t)ie house;  then 
consigned  Purcell  to  the  care  of  MuUins,  and  approach- 
ing Miss  Grace,  assisted  her  to  descend  from  her  horse. 
She  set  her  feet  on  the  ground,  weak,  trembling,  and 
much  exhausted. 

"Now,  and  here,  Mary  Grace,  we  speak.  Give  me 
your  hand,  and  walk  forward  with  me. " 

"Harry,  have  pity  on  me  !"  said  Mary,  weeping  and 
clinging  to  her  father,  who  had  also  dismounted. 

"Spare  my  child  !"  Grace  exclaimed,  detaining  her. 

"Touch  her  not — harm  her  not!"  said  Mr.  Somers 
and  Mr.  O'Clery,  in  a  breath. 

"Outlaw,  touch  her  not!  Or  let  it  not  be  while  I 
can  look  on — kill  me,  ere  you  injure  her!"  cried 
Howard. 

'''' Mere  de  Dieu!"  retorted  Kavanagh,  in  rising  i)as- 
sion,  "what  can  you  all  mean?  How  have  I  yet  harm- 
ed the  lady?  How  am  I  disposed  to  harm  her?  Silence, 
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Howard,  till  there  is  reason  for  your  interference. 
Mary,  will  you  not  advance  and  speak  with  me  ?"  he 
added,  in  an  altered  and  melancholy  tone. 

She  hesitated,  wept,  wrung  her  hands,  and  at  last 
■walked  some  paces  towards  him,  and  then  suddenly 
dropped  on  her  knees.  "Your  heart  was  once  gener- 
ous and  noble;  it  is  yet  brave,  and  ought  to  be  gener- 
ous !"  she  said. 

"Itise,  Mary — this  must  not  be — must  not  be  said — 
you  should  not  kneel  to  me  !"  he  cried  hastily,  though 
gently,  compelling  her  to  rise. 

"Pity  a  weak  and  trembling  girl !"  rejoined  Mary, 
now  submitting  to  be  led  forward. 

"Be  calm,  for  God's  sake,  and  hear  me,"  said  Kavan- 
agh,  when  they  had  gained  a  rather  distant  i)lace: 
"Mary,  you  loved  me  once." 

"I  did— but— " 

"You  did,  you  did!"  vehemently  interrupting  her. 

"Oh,  Kavanagh,  that  is  not  generous  !  You — you 
speak  of  a  time  when  we  were  children  together.  A 
very  childish  time — I  could  not  love  then. " 

"I  could,  and  did.  T  loved  you  with  my  whole  heart, 
soul  and  hope.  A  villain  cast  my  hopes  to  the  wind — 
I  left  you  and  my  native  country,  in  despair  and  nomi- 
nal infamy,  and  I  loved  you  still.  I  settled  in  a  distant 
land,  and,  under  a  changed  name,  sought  knowledge, 
and  wealth,  and  station — aye,  and  won  them — partly 
for  my  revenge,  partly  for  my  love  of  you.  I  have  come 
back  to  my  country,  and  now  my  revenge  is  within  my 
grasp — but  you,  Mary — oh,  Mary  !  Mary ! — you  do  not 
love  me  still." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no  !"  the  girl  cried,  with  bent  head,  yet 
in  earnest  tones.  "My  heart,  my  promise,  almost  my 
duty,  are  another's." 

"And  that  other  is  Howard?" 

"Howard — and  no  man  else.     Now  and  for  ever." 

"Swear  to  me  by  heaven  that  you  love  him." 

Mary,  urged  by  her  feelings  and  the  situation,  wild- 
ly gave  the  oath  demanded  of  her. 

He  paused;  his  eyes  fell  on  the  earth;  he  groaned 
aloud.  Then  starting  into  sudden  vehemence,  he  cried : 
"Answer  nie  one  (luestion,  on  the  T)ledge  of  your  im- 
mortal soul !  If  you  were  freed,  without  your  own 
concurrence,  of  these  merely  prudent  engagements, 
and  if  you  saw  and  were  sure  of  wealth,  rank,  and  fair 
name,  to  be  shared  with  the  object  of  your  earliest  love 
— with  Kavanagh — " 

"Never!"  she  interrupted,  wildly,  yet  with  tremb- 
ling energy  ;  "calltliera  riotprudent  engagements  only 
— 1  rejjeat,  in  the  divine  presenile — " 

"Stoji,  ^lary,  and  hear  me  out?  Th(\  earth  is  wide, 
and  upon  her  si)reading  bosom  there  are  hills  and  plea- 
sant valleys,  faiier  aiid  richer  than  even  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  this  green  land.  The  sun  shines  more  kindly 
upon  them;  tlieir  airs  are  softer;  tlieir  groves  and 
flowers  are  brighter.  Oil,  Mary  !  their  solitudes,  be- 
yond the  blasting  voice  of  man  and  man's  liatrod, 
breathe  out  a  paradi.se  !  And  with  you,  as  the  lady 
and  tlie  queen  of  their  silent  beauty,  how  liappy  1 
could  live  and  die!  How  happy,  afti^'  all  I  have  suf- 
fered !  and  how  changed  from  what  1  was,  from  what 


1  am !  If  you  hate  me  now,  from  what  I  must  ever  be. 
Do  not  cast  me  otf,  Mary  !"  he  continued,  falling  in  his 
turn  at  her  feet.  "Save  me  from  this  world  and  the 
next." 

"Else,  oh,  rise,  Harry — you  are  not  to  be  lost — God 
never  made  j'ou  to  be  lost,  nor  to  be  an  outcast  from 
men  I  Think  of  your  God,  and  pray  to  him  for  light 
and  i^atience !  I — I  will  pray  for  you  on  my  bended 
ku^s,  in  the  morning  when  I  get  up,  and  in  the  night 
before  I  lie  down  to  sleep— I  will  pray  for  you  in 
tears,  in  trembling,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  past. 
But,  Kavanagh,  expect  no  more  from  Mary  Grace.  In 
the  divine  presence,  I  repeat,  he  is  proudly  and  fondly 
beloved  by  Mary,  and  no  man,  and  no  circumstance, 
can  make  him  less  so  !" 

"This  y<:iu  swear?"  said  he,  suddenly  rising. 

"  I  swear  it ! " 

His  brow  fell  blackly.  He  took  her  hand,  and,  walk- 
ing rapidlj',  led  her  back  to  her  father.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  turning  to  Purcell,  he  shrieked  out: 

"Monster !  my  destroyer  every  way  !  Behold  an- 
other cui)  of  earthly  happiness— the  sweetest,  the 
purest  of  all — your  hand  has  dashed  from  my  lips ! 
You  sent  me — banished  me — toi'e  me  from  her?  You 
took  away  the  name  and  the  means  for  native  exertion, 
and  all  the  opportunity,  in  and  by  which  I  might  have 
continued  present  with  her  and  worthy  of  her  love. 
You  branded  and  outlawed  me,  till  she  learned  to  fear, 
and  then — abhor  me !  God,  oh  God !  this  is  the 
hardest  stroke  !" 

"Kavanagh,  be  just^ — I  am  not  the  man  that  injured 
you  !"  said  Purcell. 

"Not !  Must  I  again  repeat  how  often  and  how  dead- 
ly ?  My  poor  mother !  wretch  !  my  gentle,  kind,  and 
good  mother !  My  blooming,  happy,  and,  till  you 
damned  her,  my  sweet  and  innocent  Cauthleen!  my 
only  sister  and  ray  only  shame  !  Wronged  me  !  Injured 
me!  Oh,  deep  and  cool  villain!  Sec  these  scalding 
tears,  and  hear  this  shivering  voice,  made  childish  by 
a  recollection  of  all  your  wrongs,  and  then,  fiend  as  you 
are,  say  not  that  word  again!" 

He  crossed  and  pressed  his  extended  hands  over  his 
face,  and  the  plentiful  tears  burst,  indeed,  thrt)ugh  the 
interstices  of  his  lingers. 

"Divil  a  dhrop  'ud  come,  Starligiit,  only  for  this  girl 
wid  the  white  face,"  said  Mullins  to  Flinn,  as  tliey  ob- 
served the  scene.  "Myself  wondhers  what  ails  him, 
about  her,  when  'tis  only  to  give  us  the  word,  an'  he 
has  her  still." 

"I  wondher,  too,"  answered  Flinn. 

"I'll  jog  him  on  the  business,  an"  get  him  out  o'  this 
soft  tit,"  continued  Mullins.  He  strode  to  Kavanagh, 
and  whispered:  "Captain,  mnsha.  Captain— no  more  of 
it  now.  Only  tell  us  which  way  to  run  wid  the  girl- 
down  to  the  coast,  eh  ?" 

"Silence,  and  keep  your  i)Iace!"  exclaimed  Kava- 
nagh, stamping  at  him.  Mullins  withdrew,  uttering  an 
"avoch;"  and  his  captain  went  on,  still  addiessing 
Purcell— "Look  at  these  unhappy  men,  and  learn,  over 
and  over,  how  you  have  cursed  me  !  1  found  tliem, 
indeed,  ripe  for  my  jiurpose— and  some  of  them  stained 
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with  crimes  that,  imder  me,  they  should  never  h.ave 
committed :  my  reveuge  alone  could  have  sought  their 
fellowship.  I  leagued  with  them,  i>rofessedly  for  their 
views,  but  really  for  my  own.  But  I  leagued  with  them 
— have  led  and  encouraged  them — and  stand  account- 
able, before  heaven  and  man,  for  their  late  perseverance 
in  outrage.  Purcell,  Purcell,  have  you  not  wronged 
me?" 

Purcell,  starting  and  clasping  his  hands,  here  uttered 
a  loud  cry.  "Lights  in  my  house !  in  every  window  !" 
he  exclaimed.     "What  is  this?" 

"Lights  in  your  house?  And  in  hell,  tyrant! — a 
shadow  of  the  flame  that  shall  soon,  and  for  ever,  swathe 
you!  Look  again !  'tis  brighter  and  redder  than  the 
midnight  blaze  that  shone  over  your  costly  feasts,  and 
on  the  worms  that  crawled  round  to  share  them ! — 
Look  again." 

The  fierce  light  grew  stronger  at  all  the  windows; 
then  waned,  and  then  flaied  out  again,  as  it  proceeded 
in  its  destroying  course. 

"My  house  on  fire !  my  property  wrecked !  my 
papers !  my  wealth  !  my  all ! — And  was  it  for  this, 
plunderer  and  assassin, — was  it  for  this  you  led  me 
here?"  he  conrinued,  turning  in  fury  on  Kavauagh. 

"For  this? — Fool,  fool,  prepare  yourself! — if  you 
have  ever  learned  a  prayer,  repeat  it. " 

"Mercy!  1  am  now  below  your  vengeance!"  cried 
Purcell,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  and  manner.  "I 
am  a  beggar,  and  at  your  feet !  Look  on  me,  I  am  at 
your  feet !" 

"There  would  I  have  you  be  !  By  the  round  world, 
I  have  prayed  and  wept  for  it !  For  such  a  scene  and 
hour  I  have  thirsted,  and  my  tongue  hath  burned  with 
thirst ! — Thus,  in  my  dreams  I  have  seen  it,  and 
shrieked  and  laughed  to  see  it ! — Look  at  your  house 
again  !" 

While  he  spoke,  the  crackling  of  slates  and  glass 
was  heard,  and,  a  second  after,  the  flame  shot  out 
through  the  windows  and  door,  clear  and  straight,  like 
a  broadside  from  some  great  warship.  Immediately 
followed  the  smoke — the  volumes  of  smoke,  massy, 
thick,  and  curling,  and  showing,  amid  the  red  light 
and  the  murky  relief  of  the  hills  around,  white  as  a 
morning  vapor  that  the  sun  calls  from  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  The  moon  had  set,  and  here  and  there  in 
the  sky  black  wreaths  of  clouds  moved,  swollen  and 
slowly  along;  while  through  them,  and  between  them, 
the  "  chaste  stars"  glimmered  wildly  on  the  phenomenon, 
reduced,  by  the  contrast  of  lurid  light,  to  the  appear- 
ance of  cold,  silvery  specks  set  in  a  frozen  ground  of 
intense  blue.  The  side  of  every  hill  and  every  break, 
for  miles  adjacent,  caught  the  sudden  glow,  removing 
it  fainter  and  further,  into  almost  desert  solitude,  till 
at  last  it  was  devoured  by  remotest  darkness.  But  the 
rugged  features  of  all  the  nearer  heights  became  fit- 
fully developed  in  the  blaze,  and,  grim  and  haggard, 
broke  out  into  the  night;  nay,  at  a  very  considerable 
distance,  high  peaks,  white  in  snow,  blushed  faintly, 
and  without  form,  like  the  shadowy  indications  of  grand 
scenery  caught  and  lost  in  a  dream.  The  lawn  ini- 
mediatelj-  before  the  house  seemed  perishing  in  light. 


and  the  sheet  of  water,  flaming  like  molten  ore,  reflected 
and  heightened  the  immediate  horrors  and  magnificence 
of  the  scene. 

"Xow,  and  at  last,"  continued  Kavanagh,  "amid  this 
general  wi'eck  of  your  ill-got  fortune,  bane  of  my  wordly 
hopes  and  happiness  ! — amid — " 

"Hold!  hold!"  cried  Mary,  her  father,  and  the  two 
clergymen  springing  forward,  as  Kavanagh  stood  over 
Purcell,  tugging  at  a  pistol  that  was  held  in  his  belt — 

"Henry  Kavanagh !  stain  not  your  hands  Avith  his 
blood!  Leave  him  to  God  and  his  country!  You  said 
I  hated  you — I  do  not. — I  never  did— but  now,  force  me 
not  to  abhor!"  exclaimed  Mary. 

"Then,  I  will  not,  myself,  deal  with  him,"  said  Kava- 
nagh. "I  have  never  yet  coolly  shed  blood;  and  the 
only  drop  I  ever  shed  was  this  night,  iu  protecting  the 
life  of  him  who  is  most  dear  to  you,  Mary.  But,  Star- 
light!— lead  him  down  amongst  you." 

"Most  unhappy  man  !"  said  O'Clery,  "you  dare  not 
assume  the  disposal  of  his  life!  In  my  presence,  whose 
voice  is  the  voice  of  that  religion  you  are  bound  to  hear 
and  obey — you  dare  not!"  and  he  stept  between  Doe 
and  his  victim.  Mr.  Somers  also  interfered  to  the  same 
purpose.  Kavanagh  stood  a  moment  silent,  whispered 
MuUius,  and  then  spoke  out. 

"I  am  willing,  reverend  gentlemen,  to  be  guided,  by 
what  you  say.  Only  answer  me  one  question.  Is  it 
not  set  down — an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  life  for  a  lif<>?" 

"It  is,"  they  answered;  "but  the  power  to  exact  the 
penalty  lies  in  the  law  and  authority  of  the  laud." 

"It  is,"  he  continued,  not  seeming  to  notice  the  latter 
liart  of  the  answer;  "this  man,  then,  for  the  life  of  her 
who  was  my  mother,  aiul  which  he  has  cut  short,  de- 
serves to  lose  his  own?" 

"For  his  crimes  of  this  night  his  life  is  forfeit,  what- 

jever  may  have  been  his  previous  course,"  they  replied. 

"But,  again,  we  say  to  you, leave  him  to  pay  the  forfeit 

to  those  who  alone  can  justly  claim  it,  and  imbrue  not 

your  individual  and  unpermitted  hands  in  murder." 

"He  deserves  to  die!  you  have  said  it.  Are  there 
no  other  voices  here  to  give  in  a  verdict?" 

"He  deserves  it,"  answered  all  of  Doe's  party,  in  a 
deep  mutter  of  many  voices — "take  his  life." 

"You  have,  yourselves,  uttered  the  word,  and  now 
you  hear  its  echo,"  resumed  Doe,  still  speaking  to  the 
clergyman.  "1  have  not  skill  nor  time  to  argue  the 
other  question.  Enough,  if  I  feel  that  the  permission 
was  spoken  to  all  mankind,  as  well  as  to  a  few;  and  to 
j"ou  or  me,  as  well  as  to  any  others — to  the  injured,  if 
to  any;  to  the  heart  made  desolate,  and  to  tlie  survivor 
left  alone.  Therefore,  my  oflicers,  away  with  hini!"  he 
continued,  in  a  sudden  change  of  voice,  as  Mullins  and 
Flinn,  by  an  unobserved  manoeuvre,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  former  whisper,  had  fastened  their  talons  in 
Purcell,  and  were  dragging  him  along — "Take  him  to 
his  own  threshold — there — put  him  out  of  pain — shoot 
him — and  then — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  intercession  from  the 
clergymen,  who  hastened  after  the  men,  from  Mary, 
her  father,  and  Howard;  and  by  despairing  appeals 
from  Purcell,  whose  arms  had  escaped  from  the  belt. 
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"Come  wid  us  outof  his  way — he's  always  dangerous 
in  a  jjassion,"  croalied  Mullius,  tugging  him  off. 

"Kavauagh,  have  mercy  on  me  !— Captain  Howard ! — 
Mr.  O'Clery  ! — Miss  Grace  ! — spealc  for  me  ! — a  word! 
— a  single  word  !"  the  wretch  continued. 

"Come,  don't  give  us  any  more  o'  your  nonsense; 
come,  we'll  be  kind  to  you,"  MuUins  continued.  By 
this  time,  O'Clery  had  reached  them,  and,  with  his 
clenched  hand,  knocked  down  Fliun.  Purcell,  a  little 
relieved,  struggled  some  steps  with  Mullins  towards 
the  edge  of  the  abrupt  height  on  which  they  were  situ- 
ated. Here  both  fell,  and  ere  O'Clery  could  further  in- 
terfere, they  rolled  down  the  side  of  the  steep,  grap- 
pled in  each  other,  and  straining  and  foaming  at  every 
turn  over.  They  were  stoi>t  by  the  high  wall  that 
arose  immediately  at  the  bottom.  Half  a  dozen  men 
rushed  after  them,  intercepting  O'Clery;  but,  ere  any 
could  reach  the  spot,  the  report  of  a  pistol,  followed  by 
a  groan,  was  heard. 

In  a  moment  the  men  re-emerged  from  the  hollow 
bearing  Purcell  by  his  arms,  legs,  and  feet  between 
them.  His  face  was  sprinkled  with  blood;  his  eyes 
projected,  without  winking,  from  their  sockets;  despair 
seemed  to  have  fastened  on  all  his  features,  and  yet  the 
reninaut  of  a  hideous  smile  was  about  his  mouth. 

"Why  does  be  smile? — where  is  Moonshine?"  asked 
Kavanagh.  "Who  fired  the  shot  ?"  he  continued,  when 
the  men  did  not  instantly  answer.  It  was  Purcell,  who, 
in  the  struggle  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  had  snatched 
a  pistol  from  Mullins'  girdle,  and,  with  the  muzzle  at 
his  breast,  literally  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

"Poor  Jack  is  gone  from  us,"  the  men  answered  at 
last.     "What  are  we  to  do  with  Purcell  ?" 

"Flinn  will  tell  you.  Lead  him  off! — let  me  not 
again  look  on  him.  He  makes  the  flesh  of  a  man  creep 
and  run  cold  !"  cried  Kavanagh.  They  instantly  bore 
away  their  prisoner,  Flinn  leading  them:  and  Purcell, 
stupefied,  and  still  wearing  his  fearful  smile,  now  said 
not  a  word. 

"Your  hand,  again, Mary  Grace,"  resumed  Kavanagh, 
when  they  had  left  the  height,  "and  be  quick — be 
quick  !  Why  do  you  draw  back  and  shiver  ?  Mine  is 
not  yet  blotched.  Howard  ! — men,  let  him  advance  !  here 
— take  her — she  is  yours — you  will  be  kind  to  her,  for 
her  own  sake,  for  my  sake,  Howai-d — I  saved  your  life — 
you  are  free.  In  the  morning  send  your  soldiers  to  the 
barn,  and  they  shall  there  find  their  arms,  along  with 
those  you  saw,  and  others — now  they  are  free  also." 

"Still  generous,  though  utterly  lost!"  cried  Mary — 
"Kavanagh,  Kavanagh  !  call  back  that  dreadful  com- 
maiul !" 

"Noble,  though  unfortunate  man  !  leave  him,  as  all 
of  us  exhort  you,  to  the  laws  he  has  this  night  outraged 
— give  up  your  desperate  courses,  and  if  my  friendship 
— "  Howard  was  going  on  when  Doe  broke  in  with  — 

"Peace  !  1  give  them  uj),  because  I  had  intended  it. 
Miserable  an<l  misguided  creatures  !  return  even  to  the 
opi)ression  you  would  vainly  oppose,  and  to  the  hard 
lot  that,  embittered  as  it  is  by  utter  j/overty  and  cruel 
neglect,  you  can  never  hope  thus  to  improve.     Traitors 


I  will  not  call  ye;  but  men  of  many  crimes  ye  are,  even 
as  a  higher  voice  has  said  it.  Forgive  me  the  bad  ex- 
ample I  set— reform,  repent,  and  be  industrious.  This 
gallant  and  honorable  officer,  and  all  the  gentlemen  * 
that  hear  me,  will,  if  you  deserve  it,  be  to  you  the 
friends  they  kindly  wished  to  be  to  me." 

"We  will!  But  what  is  your  own  fate?"  asked 
Howard. 

"No  matter  what.  Better,  perhaps,  than  I  merit. 
To-morrow  night  I  sail  from  my  native  land,  to  resume, 
in  a  distant  one,  other  acquaintances  and  another  sta- 
tion. But  hark  to  that!"  he  exclaimed,  iiointing  to  the 
house. 

A  sudden  explosion  of  fire-arms  reached  them.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  the  roof  of  Purcell's  house  fell  in, 
and  one  tremendous  spire  of  flame  darted  to  the 
heavens,  illuminating  for  a  few  seconds  more  fiercely 
than  ever  all  contiguous  objects,  and  even  the  remotest 
distances.  Then  succeeded  the  vomiting  and  expand- 
ing smoke,  and  the  red  fragments  of  burnt  timber  that 
the  exploding  air  impelled  upward.  Then  almost  uiter 
darkness  wrapped  once  more  the  hills,  the  fields,  and 
the  blotted  sky.  But,  ere  thickest  shadow  had  veiled 
the  countenances  of  all  near  him,  Howard,  for  the  first 
time,  brought  to  mind,  while  looking  on  Kavanagh,  the 
features  of  the  young  man  who  had  so  much  interested 
him  in  the  tent,  on  the  evening  of  the  pattern. 

While  all  paused  in  constei'nation.  Doe  continued: 
"Tis  over  !  Mother  and  Sister,  you  are  revenged  !  Yet, 
now  I  hear  that  sound,  and  see  that  sight  in  more  sorrow 
than  my  first  yearnings  promised — Who  comes  ?"  inter- 
rupting himself,  as  the  faint  but  wild  cry  of  a  woman 
was  heard ;  immediately  after  Cauthleen  tottered  for- 
ward and  sank  at  his  feet,  exclaiming: 

"Brother,  spare  me,  'tis  poor  Cauthleen  !" 

"Spare  you,  my  poor  girl,  spare  j-ou!"  he  repeatetl. 
"Rise,  come  to  your  brother's  heart.  You  have  a 
brother  still!  I  did  not  think  to  see  you  so  soon,  Cauth- 
leen," he  continued,  pressing  his  flushed  cheek  to  her 
I  pale  one;  "but— but— oh,  Cauthleen!  Sister!"  The 
young  man  bowed  and  wept  on  her  neck. 

"I  always  loved  you,  Harry — and — 1 — hoped — I — " 
she  could  not,  amid  sobbings  and  chokings,  utter  the 
words,  till  she  sank,  fainting,  in  his  arms. 

"The  health  has  faded  from  your  cheek,  my  girl,"  he 
resumed,  "and  you  are  worn  aiul  wasted — a  shadow  of 
my  once  beautiful  Cauthleen!  'tis  over!"  Looking 
around:  "Farewell  all  and  everything,  but  this  poor 
bruised  flower,  which,  to  raise  up  and  nurse,  and  call 
back  to  bloom,  must  now  be  my  life's  only  care  and 
occupation!  Farewell,  country!  my  native  hills — my 
hearth  made  desolate — my  love  lost!  Mary,I  ask  not 
now  to  touch  your  hand  with  mine — farewell!"  * 

He  bore  his  insensible  sister  on  his  arm  down  the 
hill,  and  was  followed  by  all  his  i)arty:  Mx-.  Grace, 
Mary,  Howard,  their  reverend  friends,  and  the  dis- 
armed soldiers  remaining  behind.  Never  again  were 
the  outcast  brother  and  sister  heard  of  in  the  land  of 
their  birth,  their  sorrows,  and  their  crimes. 
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Note — Page  1. 

This  tale — "  John  Doe  " — has  been  recently  republished,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Peep  O'Day,"  by  John  Banitn.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  a  tale,  ayowedly  written  by  Jolin  Banim,  should 
be  issued  to  the  public  under  a  name  not  given  by  the  author,  nor 
authorized  by  any  one  on  his  part.  I  believe  that  the  late  successful 
adaptation  of  the  story  to  the  stage  takes  its  title  from  this  mis- 
named publication:  the  present  publisher  desires  to  partially 
retain  the  misnomer,  to  which  I  see  no  objection. 

Note — Page  16,  Chap.  II. 

"  JoliD  Doe"  is  from  my  brother's  pen,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pattern  scene,  furnished  by  me,  adapted  by  him  to  the  pur- 
poses of  his  story. 

The  occurrences  at  the  pattern  are  nearly  altogether  a  veritable 
transcript  of  what  I  personally  witnessed  and  participated  in,  as 
taken  by  my  brother  from  my  notes. 

In  company  with  four  othtr  young  men,  I  set  out  of  an  evening, 
shortly  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  "John 
Doe,"  to  visit  an  assemblage  of  Irish  peasantry,  at  John's  Well, 
within  five  miles  of  Kilkenny.  I  went  solely  for  the  pui-pose  of 
close  observation;  but  I  will  here  candidly  avow,  that,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  looker-on,  I  and  my  companions  entered  almost  at 
once — aye,  and  thoroughly  too — into  the  spirit  and  humor  of  our 
tent  acquaintances.  So  heartily  did  we  join  in  the  festivities  of 
the  pattern,  that  although  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
reached  John's  Well,  the  sun  had  made  considerable  progress 
upward  next  morning  before  we  thought  of  returning.  It  was 
midsummer,  however,  when  the  '' Peep  O'Day '' quickly  follows 
midnight,  when  the  sun  scarcely  closes  his  eyes,  and  is  no 
sluggard. 

Only  a  few  days  since  I  was  accosted  by  an  elderly  woman, 
whose  face  I  failed  to  recognize.  She  shook  me  cordially  by 
the  hand,  however,  and  claimed  my  acquaintanceship,  as  my 
principal  partner,  when  dancing  to  Paddy  Pender's  music,  at 
John's  Well,  forty  years  ago. 

She  is  now,  as  she  tells  me,  a  grandmother  (the  Irish  are  prover- 
bially prolific);  but  even  so,  and  notwithstanding  her  gray  hairs, 
she  still  cherishes  the  recollection  of  the  merry  night  at  the  pattern 
of  John's  Well ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  she  regards  me  in 
the  light  of  one  of  her  early  admirers,  and  considers  me  as  a  friend 
and  intimate,  and  one  she  would  go  far  to  serve.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Irish  peasant;  and  that  good 
will  once  obtained,  it  is  not  lukewarm  or  evanescent;  it  is  cordial 
and  durable. 

When  I  resolved  to  join  my  brother  as  a  story-teller,  it  was 
evident  to  me  that  if  lifelike  descriptions  of  charactei,  and  cus- 
tom, and  habit,  were  to  be  given,  it  was  necessary  to  witness  the 
reality — that  the  imagination  had  no  privilege  of  exercise  when 
fidelity  of  portraiture  was  to  be  the  impress  of  value. 

This  being  my  conviction,  I  mixed,  on  all  possible  occasions, 
with  our  peasantry.  I  attended  their  merry  meetings,  their  pat- 
terns, their  dances,  and  their  wedding  feasts.  I  made  "high 
fellow  well  met"  with  them,  in  fact. 

If  I  have  failed  to  convey  a  true  likeness  to  the  canvas,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  opportunity  to  study,  but  for  lack  of  artistic 
power. 

Being  "i'  the  vein,"  I  am  induced  to  give  here  an  adventure  of 
mine  at  the  pattern  of  Long's  Gate,  on  one  of  what  I  then  re- 
garded as  my  professional  reconnoitrings. 


Long's  Gate  is  a  village,  on  the  smallest  scale,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Kilkenny;  a  few  houses,  built  on  either  side  of  a  much- 
frequented  public  road,  form  the  hamlet. 

Of  a  summer  afternoon,  a  friend  of  mine,  now  dead,  agreed  to 
accompany  me  to  the  pattern  of  Long's  Gate.  Thei'e  were  no 
refreshment  or  dancing  booths  at  this  pattern,  as  there  were  at 
John's  Well;  but  for  the  nonce,  almost  every  house  sold  liquor, 
either  ostensibly  or  covertly,  and  the  notes  of  the  bagpipe,  or  the 
tickling  incentive  of  the  fiddle-bow,  invited  visitors  to  enter 
almost  every  house. 

There  were  pipers  and  fiddlers  on  the  public  road,  too,  to 
whose  music  dancers  danced  on  the  "Deserted  Village  "  prin- 
ciple of 

"  Holding  out  to  tire  eacli  otlier  down  ;" 

and  these  groups  of  dancers  on  the  public  road  were  each  envel- 
oped in  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  cloud  of  their  own  creatitg,  too;  but, 
no  matter,  away  they  "  footed  it,"  flitting  through  the  fog  with- 
out cough  or  wheeze. 

Having  looked  on  for  a  while  as  one  of  a  circle  circumscrib- 
ing a  pair  of  these  out-of-door  performers,  I  was  selected  to  sup- 
ply his  place  by  a  young  fellow  wliose  powers  of  endurance  his 
unflinching  partner  had  exhausted.  Not  a  bit  unwilling,  I  en- 
tered on  the  contest  of  "  footing  it,"  "  holding  out  "  until  my 
partner,  in  her  turn,  dropping  her  "curshy"  of  defeat,  intimated 
she  had  had  enough  of  it.  Her  place  being  at  once  supplied  by  a 
fresh  vis-a-vis,  "eager  for  the  fray,"  I  continued,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability,  to  keep  afloat  the  dusty  particles  that  made  the 
piper  so  excessively  thirsty;  until,  dead  beat,  I  bobbed  my  head 
to  mv  conqueror,  iu  approved  rustic  style,  and,  in  seaman  phrase, 
"hauled  down  my  colors."  My  place  was  at  once  supplied  by  a 
new  reinforcement,  and  when,  on  retiring,  I  placed  a  small  silver 
coin  in  the  piper's  hand,  instead  of  the  usual  coj)per  donation, 
and  when,  with  a  gratified  smile  and  a  long  wink  of  his  left  eye 
he  had  exhibited  the  unaccustomed  largess  as  an  example  to  his 
other  patrons,  I  found  I  had  gained  the  consideration  and  affec- 
tionate regard  that  judicious  liberality  always  insures — that  kind 
of  liberality  so  opposite  to  chanty  when  the  left  hand  publishes 
the  gift  of  the  right — the  charity  of  the  world,  in  fact. 

But  my  dancing  was  not  over  for  the  evening.     I  danced  in  one 

of  the  houses  of   entertainment,  too  ;   and,  after  a  while,  myself 

and   my  companion  were  invited  to  take   our   places  in  a  room 

where  there  was  no  musician,  where   the  old  and  the  young  had 

assembled  together,  and  where   the  liquor  went   round   briskly. 

On  my  entrance  here,  I  was  beckoned  by  a  very  pretty  coquettish 

girl,  who  had  been  one  of  my  partners,  to  take  a  seat  beside  her. 

I  was  not  slow  in  accepting  the  invitation.     She  and  I  were  at 

once  engaged  in  a  hearty,  brisk  badinage,  at  which  an  Irish  girl, 

be  she  lowly  or  otherwise,  is  always  willing  and  able  to  play  the 

trump  card,  the 

"  Wild  sweetbriary  fence  " 

screening  her  all  the  while.  Suddenly,' while  replying  off-hand  to 
something  I  had  said,  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence; 
she  became  pale,  was  visibly  agitated,  and  (mind  you,  we  were 
very  close  neighl)ors)  I  felt  her  tremble. 

I  followed  the  direction  of  her  eye.  Immediately  inside  the 
doorway  stood  a  remarkably  handsome  young  peasant.  His  brows 
were  so  closely  knit  that  the  lower  portion  of  his  forehead  was 
drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  and,  from  beneath  this  threatening 
penthouse,  be  was  gazing  at  tlie  lately  merry  but  now  silent  girl 
beside  me. 

Five  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  the  disturber  of  my  gallan- 
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try  wheeled  round,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room :  and  two  minutes 
additional  had  not  gone  by,  when  in  the  immediately  contiguous 
apartment,  where  up  to  this  a  piper  aad  played  incessantly,  and 
wbere  the  rat-tat  of  skilful  feet  had  kept  drum-like  time  to  every 
bar  of  the  music — a  stunning  commotion  became  audible  where 
I  sat. 

A  loud  angry  voice  filled  the  entire  house  with  threatenings, 
vociferations,  and  clamor,  .:.nd  with  every  fierce  denunciation,  a 
thwack  was  heard — aye,  thwack  after  thwack  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Unmistakably,  if  there  was  theory,  there  was  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  theory. 

Mixed  with  the  angry  voice — the  angry  voice,  however,  overmas- 
tering all — there  were  female  screams,  as  the  girls  fled  from  their 
pastime.  There  were  rude  expostulations  and  recriminations, 
and  to  this  hour,  the  despairing,  and  I  would  call  it  supernatural, 
yell  of  the  bagjjipes  rings  in  my  ear,  as  it  tumbled  about  piper 
and  pipes  together.  The  inflated  bag  was  stamped  on,  and  the 
accumulated  charge  of  wind  therein  contained  went  with  one 
mad  rush  through  the  chanter. 

There  was  a  general  abandonment  of  the  room  where  I  sat — 
almost  all,  except  myself  and  the  shivering  girl  next  me,  hasten- 
ing to  witness  the  scene  of  commotion  in  the  next  apartment. 

It  was  useless  to  ask  an  explanation  from  my  lately  merry 
friend.  She  made  no  reply  to  my  questions.  The  uproar,  how- 
ever, shortly  subsided;  the  general  company  returned  back  to  j 
their  unfinished  liquor;  and  I  could  learn  that  the  young  beetle- 1 
browed  fellow  Ihad  noticed  staring  so  ominously  at  the  little  rus- 
tic coquette  I  was  engaged  with  at  the  moment  had  entered  the 
dancing-room,  where  many  fellow-townsmen  of  mine  were ! 
engaged,  prancing  about  with  all  their  energy,  and  that,  without 
ostensible  cause  of  quarrel,  without  any  visible  pretext  whatever,  ! 
he  challenged  all  present,  individually  and  collectively,  to  deadly 
encounter,  addressing  hia  defiant  language  in  a  particular  manner 
to  the  city  folk.  Simultaneous  with  the  flinging  of  his  gauntlet, 
and  before  any  could  comprehend  why  they  were  called  on  to 
exchange,  instanter,  the  hilarious  pleasure  of  the  jig  for  the  perils 
of  war,  the  challenger  set  to  and  belabored  with  his  cudgel  what- 
ever and  whomsoever  the  cudgel  could  reach ;  in  his  unaccounta- 
ble onslaught  not  regarding  even  the  almost  invariably  sacred 
person  of  the  piper.  The  cudgel  had  been  tolerably  impartial  in 
its  blood-letting;  yet  had  it  shown  a  decided  preference  for  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  heads  of  the  Kilkenny  visitors. 

Shortly  following  the  restoration  of  tranquility,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  set  out  for  home.  As  the  disturber  of  peace  was ' 
known  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  some  one,  it  was  surmised,  in 
conseqcncc  of  a  hint  to  that  effect  given  by  my  partially-restored 
little  coquette,  that  the  some  one  watched  for  might  be  my  own 
very  self:  so  I  was  accompanied  into  the  town  by  a  volunteer 
body-guard  of  hearty  young  fellows,  the  brother  of  the  coquette 
among  the  number,  one  and  all  vowing  that  I  should  sleep  in  a 
sound  skin  that  night. 

A  few  days  following  my  visit  to  the  pattern  of  Long's  Gate,  I 
obtained  information  as  to  the  cause  why  it  was  that  the  hero  <,  f 
the  knitted  brow  and  all-assaulting  cudgel  had  waged  indiscrim 
inatc  warfare  on  a  roomful  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  with  whom 
he  had  no  quarrel,  and  in  the  very  height  of  their  enjoyment. 

The  indiscriminate  assailant  had  been  only  two  days  before 
married,  by  a  degraded  priest,  to  the  girl  he  had  discovered  sit- 
ting in  such  close  neighborhood  with  me,  and  apparently  on  such 
good  terms  with  her  companion. 

His  first  im|)ulKe  was  to  extinguish  my  gallantry  on  the  instant; 
a  glance  round  told  him,  however,  that  he  should  battle  his  way 
through  a  tluong  of  my  devoted  friends  before  he  could  reach 
me.  Fierce  as  he  was  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  secret  might 
burst  out  suddenly  and  prematurely.  Enraged  that  he  should  be 
balked  of  his  vengeance,  while  witnessing  the  invasion  of  his 
rights,  he  hurried  into  the  next  room ;  there  he  recognized  many 


from  the  same  town  as  the  inciter  of  his  jealousy — the  real 
offender  was  not  within  reach,  so  lie  fell  foul  on  opportune  sub- 
stitutes, the. townsmen  of  the  culprit.  In  his  wrath,  however, 
he  made  no  distinction,  and  laid  about  him  in  all  directions. 

I  had  had  but  a  narrow  escape  with  my  life,  I  was  told;  no 
doubt,  I  had  had  reason  to  bless  my  stars,  and  to  thank  my 
friendly  escort. 

One  pleasant  result  followed  my  adventure :  my  little  friend, 
Peggy  Tynan,  incautious  in  her  excitement,  betrayed  the  secret 
of  the  surreptitious  marriage.  The  father  and  mother  of  the 
clandestine  bride,  who  had  vowed  solemnly  against  a  bridal  in 
a  legal  way,  thought  it  prudent,  and  so  it  was,  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain,  and  be  reconciled  to  what  they  could  not  undo. 
My  informant  gave  me  to  understand  that  consent  was  the 
more  easily  accorded,  inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom,  harum-scarum 
fellow  as  he  was,  was  easily  dealt  with  as  to  dower.  It  was  Peggy 
he  wanted,  not  her  money;  and  so  the  old  folk  had  a  good  slice 
of  Peggy's  intended  fortune  towards  a  provision  for  their  younger 
daughter.  ''Never  you  mind  Joe  Tynan  and  the  wife,"  he  re- 
marked, "  for  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain." 

Eventually,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  "bad  bargain" 
turned  out  to  be  not  a  bad,  but  a  very  good,  bargain. 

As  the  sequel  proved,  Peggy,  had  she  possessed  the  combined 
worldly  wisdom  of  father  and  mother,  could  not  have  made  a 
better  selection. 

When  Joe  Tynan  had  outlived  his  ability  to  attend  to  his  farm, 
and  when  it  came  to  pass  that  the  "  owld  woman  "  preferred  stay- 
ing in  close  proximity  to  the  fire  all  day,  before  going  abroad,  as 
used  to  be  her  wont,  "  the  bad  bargain  "  and  Peggy  enabled  both 
of  them  to  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  befitting  occupation  of 
"  making  their  sowls." 

Note — Page  16,  Chap.  III. 

The  term  "  Boolam  Skeigh "  (an  Irish  scholar  would  adopt 
other  orthography)  was  not  originally  used  as  it  now  is.  Liter- 
ally, it  means  "shield -striker,"  and  owes  its  origin  to  a  time  long 
gone  by. 

When,  in  the  days  of  trews  and  coolin,  the  Irish  footmen  rushed 
to  close  combat,  they  struck  their  '■skcighs,"  or  shields,  with 
their  bronze  swords  or  javelins,  shouting,  at  the  same  time,  their 
battle-cry.  The  shields  were  of  wicker  work  covered  with  untan- 
ned,  and,  in  those  days,  almost  impervious  bull-hides.  When  so 
struck,  and  by  an  entire  host  at  the  same  moment, the  din  must  have 
been  great;  and  the  action  was  meant  to  express  the  "Boolam 
Skeigh's  "  resolve  to  face  all  odds,  and  never  falter. 

"Boolam  Skeigh,"  in  its  original  signification  expressive  of 
bold  deeds  and  unflinching  courage,  is  now  figuratively  used  to 
designate  a  young  fellow  who  drives  headlong  onward,  wherever 
his  impulse  carries  him,  regardless  alike  as  to  the  character  of 
the  action  he  is  engaged  in,  of  the  danger  he  encounters,  or  the 
consequences  to  follow  his  heedless  career. 

Note— Page  26,  Chap.  IV. 

The  tenacity  of  life  with  which  the  fabricator  and  ruler  of 
illegal  confederacies  in  Ireland  is  endowed  is  nothing  short  of 
the  marvellous.  Hang  him  up  "  liy  the  neck  "  to-daj  "until  he 
is  dead  " — his  select  and  general  mode  of  exit  from  this  world — 
when,  lo  and  behold  !  to-morrow  or  next  day  he  is  again  on  terra 
firyta,  even  more  strong  and  vigorous  than  he  was  before  being 
a  pendant  for  the  gallows-tree.  It  would  appear  as  if,  by  becom- 
ing defunct  for  a  day  or  so,  vampirc-liko,  his  powers  and  energies 
received  additional  stimulus.  He  makes  it  a  point  never  to 
assume  command,  a  second  lime,  under  the  same  name;  yet  is 
he,  nothwithslaudiug,  the  identical  rustic  chief  and  legislator, 
who,  after  a  brief  exit,  has  come  to  life  again,  with  a  new  device 
on  his  russet  banner.  And  so  has  he  been  hanged  and  revivified 
almost  time  immemorial. 
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I  will  not  here  attempt  to  enumerate  his  numerous  aliases,  or 
make  known  the  ingredients  of  the  elixir  vitwthat  renews  his  exis- 
tence after  the  agents  of  the  law  have  pronounced  him  to  be  life- 
less. It  should  be  on  a  page  of  more  pretension,  and  on  a  field 
of  larger  area  than  can  be  devoted  to  a  note,  that  the  why  he  was 
born  at  all,  and  how  it  has  come  to  pass  he  has  never  been,  up  to 
this  moment,  more  than  scotched,  not  slain,  should  be  discussed. 
SniBcient  to  remark :  it  is  hard  to  conclude  that  this  fierce,  unruly, 
ephemeral  dictator  should,  on  each  successive  revival,  find  ready  and 
willing  followers,  if  the  class  from  which  he  recruits  his  victims  were 
of  amind  to  let  "well  enough  .alone" — if  his  recruits  were  already 
well  to  do,  with  a  status  and  repute  to  risk,  where  the  chances 
were  all  to  nothing  that  a  felon's  death  was  to  be  the  finale  of 
the  service. 

When  the  story  of  John  Doe  was  begun,  up  to  the  day  of  pub- 
lication, and  for  some  time  after,  Captain  Rock  was  the  nom  de 
guerre  of  the  lately  defunct;  but  now,  by  aid  of  the  elixir  vitce,  re- 
suscitated commander.  Captain  Shanavest,  resuscitated  and  flour- 
ishing as  Captain  Rock,  with  increased  assumption  and  audacity. 

The  captain  wished  it  to  be  believed — typical,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, of  the  extensive  area  of  dominion  he  overlooked,  as  well 
as  of  the  difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  his  eyry — that  he  issued 
all  his  edicts  from  the  granite  rock  beneath  which  he  dwelt  on 
the  lofty  brow  of  Slievenamon  mountain ;  and  hence  the  name 
he  bore. 

It  is  not  known  at  the  present  time  whether  or  not  the  redoubt- 
able Captain  Rock  terminated  his  career  by  the  agency  of  the 
"  Skibbeagh."  He  never  pleaded  from  the  dock  of  assizes  or 
special  commission  under  that  appellation.  He  may  have  made 
one  amongst  the  number  of  his  followers  executed,  from  timo  to 
time,  in  due  course  of  law.  His  rule  ceased,  however.  He  has 
come  again,  nothwithstanding,  and  more  than  ooce,  too;  and  he 
should  be  gifted  with  far-seeing  vision  who  could  be  able  to  tell 
when  his  final  dissolution  is  to  be  accomplished  by  any  known 
agency  or  power. 

The  original  title  of  John  Doe  was  that  of  the  famous  Captain 
Rock.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made  with  the  story, 
when  a  book  appeared  from  our  great  national  poet,  Moore,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  rustic  hero  of  the  day.  Although  there  was 
no  similarity  of  purpose  or  design  between  the  two  publications, 
yet  did  it  become  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  pre- 
sumption of  cyen  identity  of  designations,  that  the  tale  intended 
to  be  published  as  Captain  Rock  should  change  its  title-page,  and 
John  Doe  was  substituted.  Reference  was  frequently  made  tome 
by  my  brother,  while  engaged  with  John  Doe,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion for  him  on  the  spot. 

lu  the  text  there  is  allusion  to  the  scope  and  character  of  Cap- 
tain Rock's   legislative  functions.     A  circumstance  came  to  my 


knowledge,  while  engaged  on  my  inquiries,  which  bears  on  the 
subject;  and  the  recital  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  nice,  and  per- 
haps unique,  certainly  original,  distinction,  drawnby  the  Lycur- 
gus  of  Slievenamon,  between  the  criminality  of  one  misdeed  and 
another,  and  exemplify  his  peculiar  notions  of  right  or  wrong. 

In  the  frequently-issued  proclamations  of  the  day,  the  captain 
was  accused— aye,  and  veritably  accused — as  the  perpetrator  of 
heavy  crimes,  even  to  the  extent  of  pre-arranged  murder.  Yet 
did  he  draw  a  line  of  demarkation  with  his  rusty  blunderbuss, 
and  decide,  according  to  his  own  code  that  the  lesser  offence  was 
the  greater,  and  the  greater  offence  the  lesser — as  will  be  seen. 

Captain  Rock  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  power,  when 
intelligence  reached  him  that,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name — 
nay,  the  offenders  had  audaciously  presumed,  it  was  said,  to  aver, 
under  his  immediate  command — a  robbery  had  been  committed. 
Not  a  robbery  of  fire-arms — -such  an  appropriation  he  regarded  as 
not  only  legal  but  praiseworthy,  and  meriting  approval.  Bailiffs, 
Captain  Rock  legislated,  might  and  ought  to  be  despoiled  of 
their  writs,  and  lattitats,  and  processes,  and  summonses,  and  so 
forth;  and  the  agent  of  the  Saxon  law  might,  with  the  captain's 
full  sanction,  be  compelled  to  munch  and  swallow  a  large  pouch 
full  of  such  unsavory  food  as  these  documents  must  prove  to  be. 

But  the  robbery  reported  to  him  was  a  robbery  of  money — of 
bank-notes,  of  gold  and  of  silver  coin,  and  of  silver  plate  and  of 
jewelry.  Ho  !  ho  I  This  robbery,  for  the  sake  of  pelf.  Captain 
Hock  regarded  as  degrading,  as  well  as  dishonest. 

None  should  dare  identify  him  with  such  a  deed,  when  revenge 
for  injury,  or  the  necessity  to  deter  by  example,  could  not  be 
pleaded  in  ample  justification. 

Captain  Rock  issued  his  edict  on  the  instant.  He  ordered  that 
the  principal  offender,  he  who  had  dared  to  assume  an  eminent 
name,  while  disgracing  this  high  title,  should  be  forthwith  dis- 
covered and  brought  before  him.  The  most  expert  professional 
detectives  could  not  be  more  keen-eyed  than  the  agents  employed 
by  Captain  Rock  to  execute  his  mandate. 

The  principal  offender  was  quickly  arrayed  at  his  judgment- 
seat.  The  plunderer  was  forced  to  disgorge  his  booty,  and  it  was 
restored  to  the  owner.  But  the  lawgiver  was  not  content  with 
simple  restitution.  With  the  aid  of  one  of  his  secretaries,  the 
master  of  a  seminary,  established  in  a  nook  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a  committal  was  made  out.  There  was  some  pleasantry 
during  the  preparation  of  the  document;  but  with  this  in  his 
hand.  Captain  Rock  headed  a  party  of  his  followers,  conveyed 
the  robber  into  Clonmel,  knocked  at  the  portal  of  the  goal,  and 
gave  the  offender  into  the  safe  custody  of  the  governor,  on  the 
authority  of  his  own  warrant. 

No  one  ought  to  be  found  thenceforward  to  say  that  Captain 
Rock  was  not  a  just  legislator. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

The  mortal  remains  of  old  Tony  Dooling  and  his  wife 
lay,  the  night  before  their  interment,  side  by  side,  in 
the  awful  habiliments  of  the  grave.  The  inhabitants 
of  Clai-ab,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  were  as- 
sembled at  the  "wake."  The  bodies,  according  to 
usual  practice,  appeared  "laid  out"  in  their  highly- 
adorned  shrouds,  in  an  extensive  barn,  contiguous  to 
the  comfortable  dwelling-house  of  which  they  had  been 
the  late  owners.  By  the  side  of  the  couch  of  death  sat 
the  female  relatives,  the  gossips, — that  is,  those  con- 
aected  with  the  family  by  having  stood  sponsors  for 
any  of  its  numerous  cousins, — and  a  few  near  neigh- 
bors. While  at  the  feet  were  the  hired  mourners,  who, 
in  sorrowful  cadence,  sang  the  Keenthechaun,  or  fune- 
ral wail,  their  gestures,  faces,  and  manner,  extrava- 
a^antly  affecting  the  sorrow  they  were  paid  to  counter- 
feit. At  times,  however,  and  probably  wrought  upon 
by  thf^  nature  of  their  subject,  they  seemed  to  abandon 
themselves  to  all  the  real  frenzy  of  woe,  or  to  melt  into 
its  true  pathos.  The  song  commenced  in  praise  of  the 
ieceased;  rehearsed  their  virtues,  their  riches;  re- 
counted the  history  of  their  family  connection  through 
an  endless  chain  of  kindred,  and  then  burst  into  a  wild 
lament  for  their  untimely  and  frightful  death.  When 
[)ne  ceased,  another  took  it  up.  The  whole  was  delivered 
in  the  Irish  tongue,  and  in  irregular  rhyme,  composed 
on  the  instant;  and  verse  followed  verse  with  surpris- 
ing volubility- 
Through  the  spacious  barn  was  ranged  a  concourse  of 
people,  listening  to  the  rhaijsody,  or  whispering  their 
comments  in  that  half-tone  in  which  a  tale  of  fear  and 
mystery  is  always  told.  When  the  song  ceased 
a.n  old  man  arose  from  his  seat  near  the  bodies,  and  un- 
covering his  gray  head,  and  kneeling,  his  example  was 
followed  by  all  present,  and  the  united  prayers  of  the 
assemblage  went  up  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  their 
deceased  neighbors. 

An  Irish  wake  was,  at  the  period  we  would  illustrate, 
seldom  characterized  by  conduct  so  becoming  the 
bouse  of  death.*  Generally,  however  inconsistent 
and  unfeeling  it  may  appear,  a  wake  was  the  scene  of 
feasting,  frolic,  and  mirtli.  The  old  came  there  to  fill 
their  pipes  and  boxes  from  the  ])lates  of  tobacco  and 
snuft'  laid  for  that  purpose  on  tlie  dead  bodies,  and  then 
they  got  together  in  knots,  smoked,  comforted  their 
DOses,  aiul  indulged  their  appetite  for  shanachns,  a 
word  peculiarly  expressive  of  reverend  gossij),  when 

*  OwlDg  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  custom  la  now  dlgcontiniied. 


entered  into  by  a  pleasant  conversational  party.  The 
younger  part  of  such  an  assemblage  amused  them- 
selves in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  their  time  of 
life.  Round  games  were  set  on  foot,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  some  established  droll  fellow,  there  being 
generally  one  of  the  kind  in  every  neighborhood,  who 
made  it  his  business  never  to  absent  himself  from  any 
wake,  seven  miles  around,  who  ruled  the  diversion,  and 
nnder  whose  guidance  "the  boys  and  girls"  carried  on 
their  sport,  with  all  that  humor  and  wit  for  which  the 
Irish  peasantry  are  so  deservedly  praised,  and  which, 
we  make  bold  to  say,  nowhere  exists  in  such  abundant 
perfection.  Thus,  noisy  and  careless  mirth  was  tlie 
order  of  the  night;  and  while,  in  the  very  chamber  of 
death,  nothing,  it  is  admitted,  could  be  more  incon- 
gruous and  unseemly,  nothing,  meantime,  was  more 
common  and  less  thought  of. 

At  the  wake  of  Anthony  Dooling  and  his  wife,  there 
was,  however,  no  such  exhibition.  The  general  horror 
excited  by  the  circumstances  of  their  tragical  death 
had  power  to  restrain  a  custom  so  universally  indulged. 
The  mournful  Keenthechaun,  the  frequent  prayers, 
and  the  storj'  of  their  fate,  alone  filled  up  the  long  and 
gloomy  winter's  night. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  in  the  year  17 — ,  that  Anthony 
Dooling  and  his  family  were  seated  round  the  kitchen 
fire.  He  was  a  substantial  farmer,  renting  a  large  and 
fertile  tract  of  land.  One  of  the  good  old  times,  who, 
except  his  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  his  buckled  shoes 
for  Sundays  and  market-days,  and  his  bi-ogues  for 
tramping  round  his  farm,  wore  everything  of  his  own 
manufacture.  Little  money  went  out,  eitlier,  for  wliat 
Tony  ate  or  drank.  He  killed  his  cow  at  Christmas 
and  Easter:  he  bred  his  own  mutton,  his  bacon,  his 
fowls:  he  baked  his  own  bread,  brewed  his  own  ale, 
and  altogether  was  vain  of  applying  to  himself  the 
old  song: 

"I  rear  my  own  lamb, 

My  chickens  and  bam, 

And  I  shear  my  own  sheep,  and  I  wear  It." 

Plenty  was  in  his  house;  he  had  a  ready  liand  to  re- 
lieve the  poor;  and  the  stranger  never  turned  from  his 
lieartli  without  amply  exi)erioncing  its  hospitality. 
Yet,  with  all  these  perfections,  Antliony  had  his  dark 
side.  He  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  would  fall  into 
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paroxysms  of  passion  witli  his  workmen,  and  sometimes  | 
ill-treat  them, — for  the  purpose,  it  almost  seemed,  of 
making  it  vip  with  them  when  he  became  cool,  and  all 
was  over. 

A  turf  fire  blazed  in  the  large  open  chimney;  the 
red  light  glUtered  among  the  bright  pewter  plates  and 
dishes,  and  the  buruished  copper  vessels  that  decked 
the  opposite  dresser,  and  showed  the  vast  store  of 
bacon  hanging  within  and  without  the  chimney,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  lit  up  the  figures  and  countenances 
of  as  merry  a  grouj)  as  ever  blessed  the  comforts  of  a 
warm  fire,  after  a  day's  labor. 

At  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  within  the  wide  canopy 
of  the  chimney,  in  his  stationary  arm-chair,  one  leg 
crossed  above  the  other,  his  short  pipe  resting  on  his 
Ijrojecting  under-lip,  which  he  frequently  withdrew  in 
a  hurry,  to  partake  of  the  merry  laugh  that  was  pass- 
ing him — there,  and  so,  sat  the  master  of  the  house,  An- 
thony Dooling.  Opposite  to  him  was  the  vanitliee,  an 
orderly,  innocent,  and  even-tempered  dame;  her  charac- 
ter in  her  face  mild,  peaceable,  and  happy:  in  a  low  Cone 
she  chanted  the  ancient  ditty  of  Colloch-a-thusa* which 
the  busy  hum  of  her  spinning-wheel  confined  within 
the  circumference  of  her  own  immediate  atmosphere. 
At  one  side  stood  a  long  deal  table,  off' which  master 
and  woi'kmen,  mistress  and  maids,  ate  their  meals, 
except  wheu  a  guest  of  distinctiou  was  entertained  in 
the  boarded  and  well-furnished  parlor  at  the  back  of 
the  kitchen.  In  front,  appertaining  to  the  table,  was  a 
form,  occupied,  at  their  ease,  by  five  or  six  workmen, 
who  enjoyed  the  full  lustre  of  the  meiTy  blaze,  and  the 
familiar  and  venerable  jokes  of  their  kind-hearted 
master. 

Among  them  was  Paudge  Dermody,  whose  rustic  wit 
and  shrewd  tongue,  never  at  rest,  but  now  particularly 
vigorous,  kept  the  group  in  a  continuous  roar;  none 
enjoyed  his  display  more  than  Chevauu  Darlduck,  who, 
in  the  background,  squat  on  her  haunches,  was  giving 
the  final  polish  to  the  pewter,  brass,  and  copper  uten- 
sils of  the  dresser,  as  one  by  one  she  took  them  down, 
burnished,  and  again  replaced  them.  The  other  women 
of  the  house  had  gone  to  spend  Christmas-day  with 
their  friends.  Chevaun  had  few  personal  charms  to 
boast  of;  in  her  the  old  adage,  "God  fits  the  back  to 
the  burden,"  was  fully  exemplified.  She  wore  a  bluff 
face,  that  neither  sun  nor  storm  could  affect;  arms  as 
red  as  fiostbitten  haws;  and  altogether  was  blesc  with 
a  strong,  robust  form,  well-calculated  for  the  drudgery 
of  her  employment.  She  had  been  brought  up  by  her 
present  mistress,  Cauth  Dooling,  and  was  highly  val- 
ued, and  not  entirely  unrewarded.  Chevauu  bad  saved 
a  "little  penny,"  and  looked  forward  to  be  the  possessor 
one  of  these  days  of  a  cabin  of  her  own,  an  entire  acre 
of  ground,  a  cow,  a  pig:  in  her  mind's  eye  a  husband 
was  casually  added  to  the  list  of  comforts. 

Chevaun,  tlierefore,  had  been  casting  that  eye  about 
her  for  one  on  whom  to  bestow  her  gracious  self  and 
her  accumulated  wealth.  But  the  soft  cogitations  of  her 
pillow  and  the  steady  and  sober  thoughts  that  came  by 
day,  were  at  continued  variance,  and  kept  her  bosom 

*  "  Old  Hag  in  the  Blanket." 


and  her  choice  undecided.  At  night,  wheu  the  patri- 
archal family  assembled  after  work,  in  the  kitchen,  the 
humor  and  brilliancy  of  Paudge  Dermody,  his  hand- 
some person  and  his  frolicsome  kiss,  caused  her  to 
forget  his  idle  habits  and  spendthrift  disposition, 
and  sent  her  to  her  couch  to  dream  of  him  and 
hapi^iness.  But  with  the  daylight,  which  routs  all 
fanciful  visions,  came  her  observations  of  the  industri- 
ous and  also  talented  Andy  Houlohan,  foster-brother  to 
the  lover  of  her  youug  mistress.  Andy  could  build  a 
house  from  tox>  to  bottom — a  weighty  consideration  with 
one  who  had  to  build  a  house ;  he  could  mend  a  plough 
or  a  car,  and  boasted  various  other  qualifications  of  a 
solid  nature.  So  that,  between  the  showy  fascinations  of 
Paudge,  and  the  more  valuable  acquirements  of  Andy, 
her  inclinations  and  her  prudence  held  a  sad  conflict; 
the  day  constantly  effacing  the  impressions  of  the 
night,  and  the  returning  night— that  time  when  the 
softer  impulses  have  their  sway — exhibiting  Paudge  in 
his  glory,  and  again  giving  him  the  full  empire  of  her 
heart. 

The  handsome  daughter  of  the  old  couple  had  not  yet 
taken  her  accustomed  seat  by  her  mother's  side;  she 
was  employed,  or  seemingly  employed,  in  some  trivial 
household  concerns.  But  conscious  exi^ectation  ap- 
X>eared  in  the  glances  of  her  eye  towards  the  door,  and 
she  frequently  paused  and  started  a  little,  as  she  trip- 
X^ed  across  the  floor,  and  bent  her  head,  attentively  lis- 
tening. By-and-by  the  latch  was  lifted,  and  the  cord- 
ial smile  she  gave  the  newcomer,  who  entered  with  the 
usual  salutation  of  "God  save  all  here,"  showed  he  was 
no  unwelcome  visitor;  another  smile  of  a  different  char- 
acter, with  which  she  answered  his  whisper  as  he 
passed,  told  that  they  pretty  well  understood  each  other. 
In  truth,  it  was  Pierce  Shea  who  came  in,  the  son  of  a 
neighboring  farmer,  and  the  young  girl's  betrothed 
lover. 

Alley  Dooling,  now  about  eighteen,  was  tall  and 
slight  in  ijerson,  but  with  a  delicate  roundness  of  form, 
the  contrary  of  bony  leanness.  Her  step  was  free  and 
bounding,  and  her  whole  carriage,  though  it  wanted 
the  polished  elegance  of  the  drawing-room,  i)ossessed 
that  unacquirable  grace  which  perfect  symmetry  be- 
stows. Her  face  was  oval,  her  eye  soft  blue,  her  cheek 
blooming  with  health  and  happiness,  and  there  played 
about  her  smiling  mouth  a  disposition  to  humor,  sweet, 
though  not  extravagant.  Her  shining  gold  hair, 
smoothly  combed  back,  showed  the  full  height  of  her 
beautiful  foi'ehead,  and  was  confined  (the  more  the 
pity  !)  in  her  ample  muslin  cap.  Having  been  to  mar- 
ket with  her  father,  she  was  still  dressed  in  her  holi- 
day clothes:  a  crim.son  poplin  gown,  open  before,  which 
thus  allowed  to  be  seen  her  fine  quilted  silk  petticoat, 
partly  shaded  by  a  thin  mu.slin  apron,  and  short  enough 
to  show  the  undeniable  symmeti-y  of  her  ankle,  fitted 
closely  by  light  blue  cotton  stockings,  of  her  own  knit- 
ting. Her  shoes  were  decorated  with  large  silver 
buckles,  reaching  entirely  across  the  instep. 

In  the  eyes  of  her  lover.  Alley  had  never  looked  more 
beautiful  than  on  this  evening.  He,  too,  was  a  fine 
young  fellow,  just  such  a  one  as  we  would  willingly  , 
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give  Alley  -for  a  husband.  Above  the  middle  size,  he 
■was  well  formed,  and  with  a  handsome  and  intelligent 
face,  full  of  the  smiles  and  the  fire  of  youth;  ingenuous, 
yet  bold  withal:  there  was  in  his  bearing,  moreover, 
a  manly  dash  that  became  his  years.  He  was  just 
entering  his  twenty-first  spring. 

It  might  have  been  said,  indeed,  that  Pierce  Shea 
■was,  in  other  respects,  a  step  above  Alley.  Although 
her  education  had  not,  according  to  the  notions  and 
opportunities  of  the  time,  been  neglected,  his  was  of  a 
suiierior  kind.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  had  left  the 
humble  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  for  the  best  polish 
and  acquirement  that  the  adjacent  city  of  Kilkenny, 
apart  from  its  college,  could  aflbrd.  In  birth,  too,  he 
had  the  advantage,  being  the  only  son  of  the  only  son 
of  an  oflicer,  who,  about  forty  years  before,  had  retired 
to  the  country  to  augment  his  half-pay  by  farming  pur- 
suits and  industry.  Altogether,  Pierce  was,  to  the 
rustic  community  around,  an  incomparable  person;  and, 
while  admiring  tongues  declared  him  a  match  f5r  any 
lady  in  the  land,  evil  ones  said  he  looked  too  low  in  his 
serious  attentions  to  Alley.  But,  to  their  spite,  and  our 
gratilication,  the  youth  himself  seemed  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  had  silent  in  the  house  of  Anthony  Dool- 
ing  as  much  of  his  life  as  he  had  spent  at  home. 
Alley  and  he  had  been  playfellows  from  infancy;  he 
had  helped  her  to  climb  the  hill  after  a  truant  pet-lamb, 
or  placed  stepping-stones  over  the  stream  for  her  con- 
venience; in  childish  days  they  had  been  taught  to 
dance  together;  and,  later  still,  at  the  hurling  match, 
when  Pierce  led  on  tbe  victors  of  the  ground — and  few 
could  equid  him  atauyoftlie  manly  sports — he  thought 
more  of  Alley's  triumphant  smile,  and  his  pride  was 
more  elated  by  it,  than  by  all  the  huzzaing  of  com- 
panions, when  mounted  on  their  shoulders,  and  going 
over,  in  exultation,  the  scene  of  his  victory. 

Tlie  old  iieople,  on  both  sides,  were  pleased  at  the 
prosi>ect  of  an  early  union  between  their  children,  who 
therefore  tripped  on  to  happiness  beneath  a  serene 
sky.  No  storm  threatened,  no  cloud  hung  over  their 
way.  Nor  diel  ambition  point  out  a  remote  goal, 
and,  to  keep  their  mind  on  the  stretch  towards  un- 
possessed good,  trim  it  with  fanciful  excellence; 
nor  vi(!e,  in  the  apparel,  and  bearing  the  name  of  plea- 
sure, entice  them  along  a  flowery  road,  to  plunge  them 
into  a  wilderness  of  thorns,  and  there,  with  a  laugh, 
abandon  them.  They  wished  no  good  beyond  what 
they  ])()ssessed— uninjured  health,  peace,  plenty,  affec 
tion  returned,  and  confidence  respected:  they  wished 
no  other,  because  tliey  did  not  thiidc  of  any  other. 

Wiien  to  his  general  salutation,  "God  save  all  here," 
Pieico  had  received  the  usual  answer,  "God  save  yon, 
kindly,"  and  that  he  had  particularly  saluted  thevani- 
thee,  and  "the  man  of  the  Iiouse,"  he  stood  leaning  on 
the  back  of  the  old  woman's  chair,  asitoccurred  to  him 
that  although  Alley  might  be  .shy  of  coming  to  sit  next 
him,  iC  he  took  his  place  first,  he  would  feel  no  such 
sqneamishness  when  she  should  be  seated. 

"Well,  a-vanithee,  liow  goes  on  everything  with 
you?"  he  said,  addressing  Cauth  Dooling. 

"Why,  in  troth,  Pierce, a-roon— and  praise  bo  to  God 


for  it !  there's  nothing  wrong  or  astray.  If  it  wasn't 
that  thief  of  a  fox  that  came  last  night,  and  out  of  ten 
as  flue  geese  as  ever  you  laid  an  eye  on — " 

But  here  the  simple  old  woman  stopt  short,  as  she 
discovered  that  Pierce  had  left  her  in  the  middle  of  her 
tale  of  grievance,  and  taken  his  place  by  his  pretty 
mistress,  who,  with  a  complicated  knitting  apparatus 
in  hand,  was  now  seated.  The  mother  smiled  know- 
ingly, and  shook  her  head. 

"Oh,  then,  musha,  it's  little  he  cares  about  myself  or 
my  geese,"  she  whispered,  again  taking  ui>  her  old 
ditty,  and  plying  her  wheel  with  increased  industry. 
And  the  young  couple  entertained  each  other  without 
further  interruxition. 

In  a  little  time,  a  respectful  though  resolute  hand 
raised  the  latch,  and  Andrew  Muldowuy,  the  district 
piper,  made  his  api)earance.  The  insinuating  servility 
of  this  man's  voice,  and  the  broad  sycophancy  of  his 
grin,  as  he  gave  his  salutation,  "  Go  dthogah  diuyh  uluig 
shey-an  agus  sunus  dulv,"*  bespoke  his  i>artly  mendicant 
profession,  and  ijlainly  told,  at  the  same  time,  his  de- 
termination to  make  himself  aggreable,  in  lieu  of 
the  shelter  and  good  cheer  of  which  he  made 
no  question.  On  he  plodded  to  his  rightful  seat  on 
the  spacious  hob,  with  that  loitering  gait  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  lounging,  lazy  life.  And  as,  unbidden,  he 
drew  from  the  immense  pouch  of  his  tattered  outside 
coat  (especially  constructed  to  hold  them)  his  welcome- 
making  pipes,  screwed  them  together,  and  gave  several 
squeaking  "notes  of  preparation,"  he  emjjtied,  simul- 
taneously, his  budget  of  gossip  and  scandal;  told  of 
weddings  and  wakes,  of  christenings  and  funerals, 
broken-off  matrimonial  bargains,  and  the  endless  et 
ceteras  of  rustic  tattle.  All  which,  as,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  it  brought  wind  to  his  bag,  Andrew  was  as  keen 
in  snuffing  out  as  ever  was  the  primest  nosed  hound  in 
coming  on  his  game. 

By  the  time  Andrew's  anecdotes  were  exhausted,  and 
his  tongue  tired,  his  instrument  was  happily  ready  to 
take  his  part,  and  he  blew  forth  his  most  ravishing 
strains.  The  music  inspired  a  general  passion  for 
dancing,  and  the  young,  light  hearts  did  not  demur, 
nor  the  old  ones  disapprove.  So  Pierce  led  out  his 
Alley,  and  Paudge  Dermody  made  his  best  bow  to 
Ohevaun  Darlduck,  by  wliom  ho  was  blushingly 
accepted,  and  the  dance  went  on.  Old  Anthony  rel- 
ished the  sjjort,  furnishing  himself  with  a  foaming  can 
of  his  best  home-brewed  ale,  with  whicli  he  plied  the 
piper,  the  dancers,  and,  inchuling  the  vanithee  and 
himself,  the  lookers  on;  and  the  night  wore  apace  in 
mirth  and  joviality. 

There  was  but  one  individual  present,  the  quick  and 
resolute  glance  of  whose  retl  eye,  as  it  shot  from  one 
to  another  of  the  dancers,  showed  no  sympathy  with 
the  hapi)y  scene.  This  was  a  young  man,  in  the  prime 
of  life  as  to  years,  but  with  little  else  of  the  in- 
genuousness of  youth  about  him.  An  exuberance  of 
bristling,  fiery -red  hair  stared  around  a  head  of  unusual 
size;  his  knobby  forehead  projected  much,  and  termi- 

*  "(!o(l  send  luck  and  n  plentiful  Christmnn  to  all  In  this  placo,"  generally  given 
Hhortcr,  but  the  piper  will,  as  thoy  say,  "make  a  eroo-naum,  or  song,  of  it." 
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nated  in  strongly-marked  wrinkles,  formed  over  brows 
of  bushy  thickness,  the  color  of  his  hair;  his  eyes  fell 
far  into  tlieir  sockets,  and  his  cheek-bones  pushed  out 
proportionably  with  his  forehead,  so  that  the  eyes 
glared  as  from  a  recess.  His  cheeks  were  pale,  hollow 
and  retiring;  his  nose,  of  the  old  Milesian  mold,  long, 
broad-backed,  and  hooked;  liis  jaws,  coming  nnusually 
forward,  caused  his  teeth  to  start  out  from  his  face; 
and  his  lips,  that,  without  much  efiort,  never  closed 
over  those  disagreeable  teeth,  were  large,  fleshy  and 
bloodless,  the  upper  one  wearing,  in  common  with  his 
chin,  a  red  beard,  just  changed  from  the  down  of  youth 
to  the  bristliness  of  manhood,  and,  as  yet,  un- 
shaven. These  features,  all  large  to  dispropor- 
tion, conveyed,  along  with  the  unpleasantness 
deformity  inspires,  the  expression  of  a  bold  and  de- 
cided character,  and  something  else  besides,  which  was 
malignity  or  mystery,  according  to  the  observation  or 
mood  of  a  curious  observer.  Had  they,  together  with 
the  enormous  head,  been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
man  of  large  size,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  have  cre- 
ated much  exti'aordinary  remark.  But  attached,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  a  trunk  considerably  under  the 
height  even  of  men  of  low  stature,  their  unnatural  dis- 
proportion heightened  their  unfavorable  expression, 
and,  joined  to  another  cause  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice,  created,  among  his  rustic  compeers,  a  feeling  of 
dislike  and  dread  for  their  possessor,  repelling  all  free- 
dom, which,  by  the  way,  he  did  not  seem  anxious  to 
encourage. 

Having  said  this  young  man  was  very  short  in  stat- 
ure, it  should  be  added,  that  he  was  not  at  all  de- 
formed. Across  his  shoulders  and  breast,  indeed,  was 
a  breadth  that  told  more  for  strength  than  proportion, 
and  his  arms  were  long,  and  of  Herculean  sinew.  But 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  hips,  thighs,  and  legs,  be- 
spoke vigor  and  elasticity,  rather  than  clumsiness. 
Strange-looking  as  the  creature  might  be,  he  could 
run,  leap,  or  wrestle,  with  a  swiftness  and  dexterity 
seldom  matched  among  men  of  more  perfect  shape,  and 
more  promising  appearance. 

He  took  no  share  in  the  diversions  of  the  evening. 
Seated  far  back  on  the  hob,  so  far  that  the  blaze  of  the 
lire  shone  between  him  and  the  others,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  Pandge  Dermody  to  remark,  "that  he  looked 
like  the  ould  bouchal*  himself  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
place,"  he  seemed  busily  employed  in  whetting  arusty 
billhook.  While  from  under  the  shade  of  an  old  broad- 
leafed  hat — formerly  belonging  to  Anthony  Dooling, 
which,  from  constant  wear,  had  become  much  wider 
than  at  tirst,  and  was  therefore  squeezed  with  a  small 
hay-rope,  causing  it  to  flap  in  many  irregular  bends 
around  his  face— the  fiery  eyes  glanced  round,  and 
were  covertly  and  sternly  fixed,  now  on  one,  now  on 
another,  with  a  dangerous  or  hidden  meaning. 

Anthony  Dooling,  by  frequent  applications  to  the 
copper-can,  became,  at  the  long  run,  as  he  would  him- 
nelf  term  it,  "suguch;"  in  Scotch,  fou;  Anglice,  ap- 
proaching to  intoxication;  and  his  temper  grew  conse- 
quently irritable.     In   this   mood,  the   grating  of  the 

*  Bouchal,  boy  ; — ould  bouchul,  old  boy — old  Nick. 


billhook  against  the  whetstone,  so  much  in  discord  with 
the  harmony  of  Andrew  Muldowny's  pipes,  offended 
his  ears,  and  more  than  once  he  called  out  totheopera- 
tor  to  stop.     Finding  himself  unheard  or  unheeded: 

"What  are  you  grinding  that  for?"  he  asked  in  an- 
gry tone  of  Crohoore,  the  name  of  the  person  we  have 
just  described.     A  surly  look  was  the  only  answer. 

"Did  you  hear  me  spakin'  to  you,  avehoon  grawna?"* 
Anthony  went  on;  and  subdued  resentment, at  the  dis- 
graceful and  stinging  term  applied  to  him,  knotted 
Crohoore's  brow  as  he  slowly  raised  his  head  to  an- 
swer. 

"What  am  I  grindin' it  for?  I  know,  now,  it's  my- 
self you  mane,"  the  man  rejilied ;  "I  thought  afore  you 
were  discoorsin"  the  piper." 

"You  didn't!"  retorted  Anthony,  springing  up  in 
wrath,  at  the  tone  of  his  insignificant  cowboy.  "No, 
you  didn't  think  any  such  thing,  a  vich-na-sthreepeea!"\ 

Another  savage  look  was  given  in  exchange  for  this 
opprcHjrious  epithet. 

"None  o'  your  dog's  looks!"  continued  Tony,  reply- 
ing to  it.  "Take  yourself  to  bed  out  o'  that,  since  your 
black  heart  won't  let  you  share  in  the  innocent  diver- 
sion." 

The  vanithee  here  interfered  in  a  mild,  beseeching 
tone,  and  said  to  her  husband:  "Never  mind  him, 
Tony,  a-roon.     He's  doin'  no  harm,  poor  crature." 

"No  harm,  woman!  Arrah,  bad  end  to  me,  but  bis 
black  looks 'd  turn  the  May-day  into  winter.  Go  to 
your  bed,  I  say,"  roared  Ton,y. 

Crohoore  rose  from  the  hob  to  go.  He  slowly  laid 
the  bill-hook  where  he  had  been  sitting;  his  brows 
were  knit  closer  then  ever,  his  teeth  clenched,  and  his 
eyes  rolling. 

"And  do  you  liear  me,  bull -head  ?"  the  angry  master 
continued,  "don't  let  it  be  wid  you  as  it  was  this  morn- 
ing. Have  the  cows  in  the  bawn  at  the  first  light,  or 
I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  lazy  skin." 

Tlie  dwarf,  as  he  may  be  called,  was  jiassing  his  mas- 
ter as  these  words  ended.  Fixing  the  full  meaning  of 
his  look  on  Anthony,  he  said:  "That  same  'ud  be 
nothing  new,  for  tryin'  at  laste.  It's  an  old  trick  you 
have." 

"What's  that  you  say,  there,  you  shingawn,X  you?" 
questioned  Tony,  his  passion  raised  to  the  utmost  at 
the  thought  of  a  saucy  answer  from  a  creature  so  con- 
temptible. 

"An"  it's  well  you  know  I  am  a  shingawn,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  so  ready  with  your  bone  breaking,"  still 
retorted  Crohoore.     This  was  past  enduring. 

"Take  that  for  a  patthern  !"  cried  Anthony,  the 
moment  the  speech  was  uttered,  raising  his  clenched 
and  ponderous  hand,  and  dealing  the  miseiable  offender 
a  violent  blow  with  the  whole  force  of  his  arm.  Cro- 
hoore spun  round  and  fell;  his  head,  as  he  went  down, 
striking  against  a  chair  so  smartly  as  to  draw  the  blood 
in  some  profusion. 

The  piper  stopped  suddenly;  the  dance  ceased,  and 
Pierce  Shea  was  the  first  to  raise  and  sujiport  the 
senseless  Crohoore,  while  Alley,  trembling  and  weep- 

*  Ugly  wretch.  t  Son  of  a  jade. 

X  tihingawn,  a  diminutive  beinj;. 
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iug,  gave  him  a  liandkerchief  to  bind  the  wretch's 
temples,  and  staunch  the  welling  blood.  Cauth  Dool- 
ing,  with  eyes  of  pity,  looked  at  her  husband,  fully 
comprehending  his  feelings,  as  he  stood  the  picture  of 
shame,  sorrow,  and  repentance.  Indeed,  the  blow  had 
scarcelj'  been  given,  when,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
he  blamed  and  hated  himself  for  it.  In  his  present 
mood,  he  would  have  offered  half  his  little  wealth  as 
an  atonement. 

Crohoore,  suddenly  recovering,  sprang  on  his  legs, 
and  freed  himself  from  his  supporter  with  a  force  that 
made  him  reel,  and  a  manner  that  seemed  to  spurn  all 
obligation.  His  face  was  horribly  pale,  covered  with 
blood,  and  every  hideous  feature  rigid  in  checked  pas- 
sion. Without  opening  his  lips,  he  dropped  his  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  trying  to  walk,  but  staggering, 
crossed  the  apartment  to  an  opposite  door  that  opened 
into  a  passage  through  which  he  should  go  to  the  loft 
where  he  slept.  While  the  whole  group  looked  on 
with  wonder  and  alarm,  Anthony  called  after  him,  and, 
in  a  crying  voice,  said:  Crohoore,  a-vich  machree,  come 
back  an'  make  it  up.     Drink  to  me,  an'  be  friends." 

But  there  was  no  reply  to  this  pacific  and  penitent 
overture.  Crohoore  only  turned  round  his  ghastly  face 
on  his  master,  as  he  held  the  door  in  his  hand,  gave 
him  one  i^arting  look,  and  then  banged  the  door  after 
him.  That  look  was  afterwards  well  remembered,  and 
often  commented  on. 

Anthony  sat  himself  down  without  speaking.  He 
felt  a  return  of  dudgeon  at  the  manner  in  which  his 
advauces  had  been  received,  and  this,  in  some  degree, 
served  to  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  cruelty  he 
had  been  guilty  of.  But  a  general  damp  fell  over  the 
whole  party,  and  its  effects  soon  became  visible.  The 
workmen  silently,  or  in  whispers,  withdrew  to  an 
out-house  where  they  slept,  and  the  now  superfluous 
piper  as  silently  plodded  after  them.  Pierce  Shea  took 
his  leave,  but  not  without  his  parting  kiss  from  Alley, 
and  the  renewal  of  an  understanding  with  her  and  the 
old  people  to  call  for  them  next  morning,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  when  all  were  to  set  off  to  the  chapel  for  the  six 
o'clock  Mass.  It  being  the  practice  throughout  Ireland, 
whenever  it  can  possibly  be  done,  to  assemble  for  de- 
votion before  daybreak  on  the  Christmas  morning. 


CHAPTER  III. 

At  half-fast  four  o'clock  the  following  Christmas 
morning.  Pierce  Shea  rode  into  the  farmyard  of  An- 
thony Dooliiig,  and  dismounted  at  the  door  where  he 
had  lingeringly  bid  adieu  to  Alley  on  the  former  night. 
His  stout  horse,  caparisoned  for  the  intended  journey 
to  a  chapel  about  three  miles  distant,  was  provided  with 
a  pillon  on  which  Ills  mistress  »vas  to  bo  seated.  lie 
found  the  door  open,  and  thence  concluded  his  friends 
were  up  and  ready  to  receive  him.  Some  surprise  en- 
=»ued,  however,  on  entering  the  kitchen,  tlie  scene  of 
the  last  night's  festivity,  to  find  no  appearance  of  any 
'person  stirring.  There  were  a  few  decaying  embers  on 
[the  hearth,  but  except  the  feeble  light  they  gave  to  the 


immediate  spot  on  which  they  glimmered,  all  else  was 
darkness,  and  a  dead  silence  i^revailed. 

He  became  convinced  from  these  appearances  that 
none  of  his  friends,  or  their  servants,  had  yet  arisen, 
and  he  was  therefore  astonished  at  having  found  the 
door  open.  He  groped  towards  the  fireplace,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  what  in  reality  was  there,  a  rushlight, 
left  on  the  hob  over  night  for  the  purpose  of  being  lit 
at  the  turf  embers.  On  his  way  his  foot  struck  against 
something  on  the  floor:  he  stooped,  felt  about  for  it, 
and  took  it  up.  It  was  a  billhook.  He  laid  it  on  the 
hob,  and  lighted  the  candle. 

"Heaven  protect  and  save  me  !  What  is  this  ?"  Piei'ce 
now  ejaculated,  perceiving,  by  the  light  of  the  caudle, 
his  hands  bloody.  He  paused  a  moment  to  reflect  how 
it  could  have  occurred,  and  then  brought  to  mind  that 
the  billhook  had  felt  moist  in  his  grasp.  He  took  it  up 
again:  it  was  besmeared  with  clotted  gore. 

A  rapid  conviction  of  the  frightful  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  used  darted  across  his  mind.  Murder  had 
been  committed  !  The  open  door,  and  the  silence  that 
prevailed  when  he  expected  to  have  found  his  friends 
ready  to  set  out  on  their  pious  journey,  were  now  fear- 
fully accounted  for.  The  inmates  of  the  once  happy 
house  were  no  more,  and  the  murderers  had  left  the 
dooi  open  at  their  hurried  departure. 

A  youthful,  ardent,  and  devoted  lover,  such  as  Pierce 
Shea  really  was,  may  picture  the  state  of  his  thougats 
and  feelings,  as  he  now  stood,  paralyzed  with  the  al- 
most certainty  that  his  adored  mistress,  his  all  but 
wife,  had,  during  the  few  hours  between  their  last  lov- 
ing kiss  and  the  present  moment,  been  hurried  into 
eternity,  and,  by  the  arm  of  midniglit  murder,  torn 
from  him  for  ever.  The  contemplation  of  deliberate 
murder,  to  an  innocent  mind,  and  even  where  one  is  not 
personally  concerned  in  the  victim's  fate,  creates  a 
sensation  of  unmixed  horror.  But  when  the  slayer's 
red  hand  is  thrust  into  a  bosom — hitherto  the  seat  of 
happiness — to  tug  away  at  its  heart-strings,  dreadful 
and  indescribable  must  be  that  anguish  ! 

Pierce  Shea  felt  himself  sicken,  and  his  head  grow 
dizzy.  He  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  that 
the  wall  gave  timely  support.  His  mind  became  a 
chaos.  The  young  color  fled  his  cheeks,  his  teeth 
chattered,  the  flesh  crept  along  his  bones,  and  every 
joint  failed,  as,  with  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets, 
and  his  hair  bristling  on  his  head,  he  clutched  tlie 
candle  in  one  hand,  and,  by  its  dim  liglit,  stared  at  the 
bloody  -weapon  he  held  in  the  other.  A  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  he  could  commune  with  himself, 
but  at  last  he  was  able  to  groan  out: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  on  His  own  blessed 
morning,  I  M'ill  see  what  is  the  matter!"  And  he 
tottered  forward  with  a  desi)erate  resolution  to  know 
the  worst. 

We  have  before  mentioned  a  little  boarded  parlor, 
entered  from  the  kitchen,  the  state-room  of  the  farm- 
er's house.  This  he  gained.  A  door  at  one  side  of  it 
opened  into  Alley's  bed-chamber,  and  another  at  the 
opposite  side  into  that  of  the  old  coui)le.  lie  rushed 
through   the   former,   and,   panting    with    terror,  ap. 
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proaclied  Alley's  bed.  The  bed  had  beeu  lain  in,  but 
was  uow  empty.  His  eye  rolled  slowly  round  the 
room,  daring  certainty,  yet  almost  sure  of  lighting  on 
the  corpse  of  her  he  loved.  Ifo  such  object  appeared. 
The  clothes  she  had  worn  on  the  preceding  night  next 
became  a  subject  of  his  search.  They  were  not  to  be 
seen.  He  returned  to  the  bed:  there  was  the  mark 
of  a  large  bloody  hand  on  the  sheets.  He  dashed  to  the 
opposite  door,  burst  it  in,  and  in  his  desperate  hurry 
had  nearly  fallen  over  the  dead  body  of  Anthony  Dool- 
ing,  that  lay  on  the  floor.  It  was  near  the  threshold, 
and  the  old  mau's  blood,  running  in  a  stream,  had  flow- 
ed under  the  door,  and  trickled  over  the  well-whitened 
boards  of  the  neat  little  parlor.  Pierce's  gaze  fixed  in- 
voluntarily on  the  remains  of  his  old  friend.  We  could 
scarce  describe  the  sight:  the  head  and  breast  were 
savagely  cut  and  mangled:  it  was  murder  in  its  worst 
aspect. 

The  terror  and  anxiety  of  the  lover  still  predominant, 
he  gave  one  affrighted  glare  towards  the  old  people's 
bed.  There  Alley  niiglit  have  taken  refuge,  and  there 
too — the  thought  could  not  be  followed  up  !  With  a 
convulsed  bound  lie  sprang  across  the  room,  for,  at  his 
first  motion,  he  found  himself  slipping  on  the  gory 
boards.  He  held  the  caudle  over  the  bed:  its  light  fell 
u])on  a  female  form,  also  lifeless,  and  presenting  marks 
of  the  assassin's  hand,  again  too  horrible  for  descrip- 
tion. We  glance  at  the  object  for  a  moment,  only  to 
say  that,  with  the  life-stream  overflowing  the  bed,  and 
running  down  its  side,  it  lay  so  mangled  and  deformed 
as,  during  a  first  view,  to  leave  the  wretched  lover 
doubtful  of  its  identity.  And  upon  that  doubt  what 
feelings  came  !  but  looking  closer,  he  knew  the  corpse 
of  Alley's  mother.      She  herself  was  nowhere  visible. 

A  hope  that  she  might  have  escaped  came  flashing 
across  his  darkened  bosom;  the  bare  idea  had  power, 
even  amid  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene,  to  send  a  rush 
of  joy  about  his  heart,  welcome  as  would  be  the  sudden 
springing  up  of  fresh  water  in  the  thirsty  desert.  He 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy:  he  clapped  his  hands;  he  shed 
tears;  and  nature  relieving  herself,  and  in  some  degree 
restoring  the  tone  of  his  mind,  and  allaying  the  inde- 
scribable state  of  confusion  in  which  his  ideas  had 
been  lost,  gave  him  liberty  to  think. 

Buoyed  ixp  by  this  hope,  he  flew  through  every  other 
apartment  in  the  house.  On  his  way  along  a  passage 
leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the  sleeping-place  of  the 
female  servants,  he  was  obstructed  by  another  victim. 
Poor  Chevaun  Darlduck  !  Alarmed  by  the  shrieks  of 
her  old  mistress,  and  rushing  to  her  assistance,  per- 
haps out  of  a  dream  the  most  favorable  to  Paudge  Der- 
mody  that  ever  had  occurred,  her  zeal  had  marked  her 
for  the  murderer's  caution,  and  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  necessity  that,  to  conceal  the  perpetrator  of  one 
deed  of  blood,  urged  him  to  shed  more. 

Arrested,and  again  chilled  by  this  new  object  of  horror, 
Pierce  remained  some  time  stationary-  and  silent,  until 
his  feelings  grew  into  increased  apprehensions  for  his 
mistress,  and  then  he  rushed  on,  and  in  loud  cries  pro- 
nounced her  name.  Roused  by  his  voice,  the  men  who 
slept  without  ran,  half-dressed,  to  inquire  into  the  cause 


of  the  outcry.  To  their  impatient  questions  he  could  only 
answer  that  black  murder  had  been  committed  ;  while 
they,  more  calm  than  he,  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
bloody  business.  Left  alone.  Pierce,  conceiving  that 
Alley  might  have  sought  safety  at  his  father's  house, 
it  being  the  nearest,  and  one  in  which  she  would  be  sure 
of  protection,  hastened  thither  to  inquire.  Perhaps 
she  had  shunned  the  direct  way  he  had  come,  and 
chosen  a  less  open  and  dangerous  one.  As  he  passed 
out,  circumstances  that  had  previously  escaped  his 
notice,  his  mi.nd  being  absorbed  by  other  emotions,  now 
])reseuted  themselves.  The  corner  cupboard,  that 
decorated  the  parlor,  and  which  had  been  furnished 
with  some  substantial  plate,  was  open  and  rifled  of  its 
contents,  and  the  desk,  in  which  it  was  known  to  Pierce 
the  old  man  kept  his  money,  lay  wrenched  asunder  and 
empty,  its  papers  strewing  the  ground.  After  a  look 
at  these  matters,  Pierce  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped 
to  his  father's. 

Meantime  the  workmen,  three  in  number — Paudge  Der- 
mody,  Andy  Houlohau,  Pierce's  foster-brother,  and 
Shamus  Whelan,  went  over  the  house,  and  saw,  in  their 
turn,  the  sights  already  described.  For  some  time  they 
scarce  spoke  to  each  other,  so  powerfully  did  the 
appearance  of  the  mangled  remains  of  their  old  master 
and  mistress  seize  on  their  minds  and  feelings.  In  the 
heavier  woe  of  that  loss,  poor  Chevaun  was  almost  for- 
gotten. Even  Paudge  seemed  entirely  occupied,  with- 
out a  thought  of  his  generous  admirer,  partly,  it  was 
supposed,  on  account  of  having  never  felt  much  flattered, 
notwithstanding  Chevaun 's  riches,  at  her  preference. 
After  looking  on  the  bodies  of  the  old  people,  the  three 
men  hastened  into  the  kitchen,  glad  to  escape  fromtlie 
immediate  iireseuce  of  such  objects,  and  there,  securing 
the  door,  huddled  together,  still  in  silence,  and  labor- 
ing for  breath : 

"It  is  a  dhreadful  murther,"  said  Andy  Houlohan,  in 
a  whisper,  as,  for  the  flr.st  time,  his  eyes  met  those  of 
his  companions. 

"The  most  frightful  ever  i^oor  sinner  hard  of,"  echoed 
Shamus  Whelan. 

"An'  it  was  done  wid  this  billhook,"  said  Paudge 
Dermody,  pointing  to  the  weapon  where  Pierce  had 
dropped  it  wlien  he  left  the  kirchen  to  enter  the  little 
parlor.     "It  is  their  ould  blood  is  on  id." 

They  stooped  with  the  candle  to  look  closer  at  the 
instrument  of  death.  White  hairs  clung  to  it,  and 
they  shrank  bactk  again. 

"An'  that  very  same  billhook  Crohoore  was  whettin' 
last  night,"  whispered  Shamus. 

"Yes,  when  our  poor  masther  (God  rest  his  sowl  1) 
sthruck  him,  about  it,"  Paudge  rejoined. 

"As  sure  as  we  live  to  see  this  holy  mornin',"  said 
Andy,  "he  wassharpenin'it,  at  that  same  time,  to  make 
it  do  his  bloody  work  so  well." 

"The  Lord  presarve  us  !"  all  exclaimed,  and  crossed 
themselves.     Shamus  resumed : 

"Eight  enough,  Andy;  you  guessed  right  at  the 
first  offer.  Do  you  think  of  his  look,  wid  his  hand  on 
the  dour,  when  he  went  away  bleedin',  last  night?" 

Again  they  stared  on  each  other  in  terrified  silence, 
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their  manner  and  looks  expressing  full  conviction  that 
they  had  fixed  the  deed  on  the  i)roi)er  person. 

"An'  where  is  Crohoore  himself,  then?"  asked 
Paudge,  the  first  to  start  from  stupid  inaction,  and  take 
the  necessary  steps— "Let  us  tind  the  murderer!" 
All  proceeded  on  the  search. 


figure  enveloped  in  dark  drapery.  The  man  called 
after  him,  but  Crohoore,  without  looking  beliiud,  put 
his  horse  to  full  speed,  struck  into  the  fields,  made 
way  up  one  of  the  opposite  hills,  and  then  descended 
from  view  at  the  other  side. 

With  this  clue  Pierce  Sliea  determined  on  immediate 


They  gained  the  loft  where  Crohoore  usually  slept,  j  pursuit.    He  provided  himself  with  arms,  and  equipped 
He  was  not  there,  nor  had  he  been  in  bed.    They  went  I  in  like  manner  Paudge,  Shamus,  and  his  foster-brotlier 


through  the  outhouse,  sheds,  and  stables.  There  was 
the  red  mark  of  a  hand  on  the  stable  door,  near  the 
hasp.  The  door  was  open,  the- best  horse  gone;  and 
footprints  appeared  in  a  heap  of  litter  contiguous  to  the 
stable,  on  which  it  was  conjectured  the  shingawn  had 
stood  to  enable  himself  to  mount  the  tall  horse.  These 
prints  exactly  corresiionded  to  a  pair  of  old  brogues 
found  by  his  bedside. 

Daylight  had  dawned  while  the  men  were  vaiulj' 
employed  in  tracing  the  murderer.  Pierce  Shea  re- 
turned accompanied  by  his  father,  having  got  no  intel- 
ligence of  Alley,  and  still  distracted  with  apprehensions 
for  her  fate.  He  came  up  just  as  the  workmen  were 
satisfied  that  Crohoore  was  the  slayer  of  the  three 
human  beings  that  lay  stiff  within  the  house,  and  when 


Andy.  Mounted  on  good  horses,  they  set  out  without 
loss  of  time,  resolved  to  persevere  to  the  last  till  they 
should  have  secured  the  murderer  and  rescued  Alley, 
if — and  the  thought  was  heart-breaking  to  poor  Pierce 
— it  was  not  already  too  late  to  save  her  from  a  fate 
worse  than  direst  death. 

"An'  they  spent  all  that  day  an'  night,"  said  the 
narrator  of  this  tale,  the  same  aged  retainer  of  the 
family,  who,  at  the  wake,  gave  the  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  his  master's  death  here  set  down,  to  a  circle 
of  attentive  and  affrighted  hearers,  and  amongst  whom 
we  still  suppose  liim  speaking: 

"They  spent  that  day  an'  night,  an'  a  good  part  of 
the  next  day,  among  the  bogs  and  mountains.  An' 
they  came  home  as  empty-handed  as  they  went  out,  an' 


to  this  conviction  another  had  been  added,  and  was  I  worse,  by  far.    For  they  brought  poor  Pierce  Shea  half 


intimated  by  Shamus  Whelan,  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
whose  silvered  locks  gave  weight  to  the  solemn  tone 
in  which  the  following  ejaculation  was  uttered : 

"Lord  look  down  on  you  wid  eyes  of  pity,  poor  Alley 
Dooling!  The  miau  and  the  miroch*  has  come  over  you 
in  your  young  days;  an'  it  would  be  better  for  you, 
}>iiUe  ti>nes,f  to  be  lyin'  stretched  an'  dead  with  them 
that  are  within  this  mornin'!" 

"Then  you  know  about  her?"  cried  Pierce.  "Where 
is  she?    What  has  become  of  her?" 

"Nothin',  for  certain,  do  we  know.  Master  Pierce,  a- 
roon.  Only  we  make  up  our  minds  that  the  father's 
murtherer  is  the  child's  undoer,"  Shamus  answered. 
Tlie  young  man  groaned  aloud. 

"Aye,  God  help  you,  a-vich — God  help  you!  It's  a 
mournful  Christmas  to  you,"  said  all. 

No  doubt  seemed  to  now  exist  of  the  identity  of  the 
assassin.  The  news  had  spread  by  this  time  ;  the 
I  neighbors  crowded  in  to  gratify,  although  to  shock, 
their  eyes  with  the  evidences  of  the  thrilling  story. 
Amongst  them  came  one  whose  words  served  to  fix  upon 
Crolioore  the  last  crime  attributed  to  him. 

He  told  tliat,  having  been  in  search  of  a  stray  sheep, 
he  was  returning  home  about  two  hours  after  midnight, 
along  the  road  that  ran  at  tlie  foot  of  the  descent  on 
which  stood  Anthony  Dooling's  iiousc,  and  there  heard 
the  quick  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  beliind  him.  Tliat, 
surprised  at  so  unusual  an  occurrenc^e,  and  frightened, 
too,  on  account  of  the  fame  of  a  desperate  band  of 
night-robbers,  then  in  existence,  he  liad  retired  un<!er 
the  shade  of  a  ditch  to  observe  tiie  Iiorscman.  Tiie 
frosty  moon  was  bright,  and,  whilst  the  rider  passed, 
he  recognized'  the  n^nsarkable  person  and  face  of  Cro- 
hoore. And,  though  tlie  horse  went  rapidly  by,  he 
had  o])portunity  enough  to  note  that,  before  him,  tlie 
shingmon  lield  with   one  ann  something  like  a  human 

•  Sorrcuv  auU  trouble.  t  A  thousand  tiuics. 


dead  to  his  father  an'  mother,  an'  he's  now  lyin'  in  the 
hoith  of  a  great  faver,  ravin'  like  mad;  swearin'  that 
he's  up  to  his- knees  in  iioor  Tony  Doolin's  blood,  an' 
callin'  to  them  to  take  the  bruised  head  out  of  his  sight, 
and  thinkiu'  he  sees  his  poor  Alley  strugglin'  wid  Cro- 
hoore, an'  cryin'  out  to  him  to  save  her.  So  that  they're 
forced  to  have  Andy  Houlohan,  his  own  nurse's  child, 
an"  another  o'  the  sthrongest  they  can  find,  to  hould 
him  down  in  the  bed.  An'  little  wonder  it  is,  God  help 
him  !  that  his  thoughts  should  be  runnin'  on  the  sight 
he  saw." 

The  listeners  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  disfigured 
bodies,  and  turned  their  eyes  away  in  great  haste. 

"J'mtould,"  continued  the  old  man,  "by  one  o' the 
boys  that  went  wid  Pierce,  that  they  met  the  cursed 
shingawn  on  the  hills,  that  Pierce  was  within  arm's 
length  of  liim,  and  that  he  slipt  away  like  any  sheeog.* 
The  boy  himself  was  so  tired  an'  kilt,  I  couldn't  get 
the  whole  story  from  him;  but  to-morrow  I'll  know  all 
about  it.  One  thing  is  sartin,  they  cum  home  widout 
tale  or  tidings  of  Alley  Doolin'.  Tliwe's  no  knowin' 
where  Crohoore  has  hid  her;  but  it's  not  far  away,  I'm 
thinkin'. " 

"Tliat  Crohoore  was  always  a  bad  sight  to  me,"  said 
an  elderly  dame,  stoo])ing  across,  looking  cautiously 
around,  and  whisjiering  as  if  she  feared  the  walls  would 
hear  her.  "I  never  cared  to  see  liim  crossin'  my  road. 
There  was  somethin'  not  right  about  him;  an'  the  hiok 
of  his  two  eyes  wasn't  like  any  other  Christlien's  I  ever 
seen.  If  you  said  '(iod  save  you'  to  him,  he  was  never 
tiie  one  to  give  yon  the  civil  answer;  I  couldn't  for  the 
life  o'  me  think  well  of  him,  Mickle,  a-roon." 

"Myself  always  had  the  same  mind  o' the  cullaun," 
I'ejoiiied  Mickle,  or  Michael,  "since  the  first  hour  I  ever 
set  eyes  on  him.  I  was  in  the  field  wid  my  poor  ould 
juaster  tiiat's  gone — rest  his  sowl !"  (bending  his  head 

•  SUocog,  fairy. 
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reverently  towards  the  bier)  "when  he  found  the 
unlucky  sheeog  in  the  thrench.  It's  the  six-acre 
field  at  the  back  o'  the  haggart.  '  Mickle,'  says  the 
master  to  myself,  '  see  what  God  has  sent  us  this  morn- 
ing,' as  he  tuck  up  the  brat  at  the  same  time.  That 
mornin'  is  now  twenty  an'  three  years  agone,  come  next 
shroft;*  an'  the  poor  sowl  little  thought  he  was  goin' 
to  be  the  provider  of  his  own  murtherer,  when  he  spoke 
the  words  I  tell  you.  No,  I  could  never  bear  him  sence 
the  first  moment.  When  the  masther  held  him  in  his 
hands  an'  looked  in  his  face,  tho'  I'm  sartiu  sure  he  was 
then  no  more  nor  eight  or  nine  months  born,  the  thing 
grinned  up  at  him  like  a  little  ould  man;  an'  it  came 
into  my  head  he  belonged  to  the  good  people,  from  that 
out,  tho'  I  never  tould  my  plain  miud  to  anybody,  just 
for  fear  of  what  you  guess  yonrsefs. 

"Well,  a-roon,  when  Crohoore  was  only  a  weeny  gor- 
50on,  he  was  too  sharji  an'  knowin'  for  the  ouldest 
amongst  us.  He  never  did  like  the  other  brats  o'  boys 
of  his  age,  but  always  went  mopin' by  himself.  An', 
when  every  sowl  was  asleep  around  him,  many  is  the 
night  he  passed  out  in  the  most  lonesome  places;  say- 
in',  whenever  he  was  missed,  an'  axed  about  it,  that  he 
only  staid  uj)  afther  the  hares  an'  the  rabbits,  you 
know.  But  it  was  no  such  thing.  One  time — I'll  never 
forget  it  as  long  as  I  live — I  was  a  little  bit  hearty,f  an', 
as  the  douol  would  have  id,  he  came  across  my  path, 
an'  I  gave  him  a  kick.  To  be  sure  I  done  it  without  no 
raison,  but  the  rest  of  the  boys  had  a  fashion  of  making 
him  stand  out  o'  the  way,  an'  the  liquor,  that  puts  the 
fool  on  the  best  of  us,  being  in  mj-  head,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  have  a  bit  o'  fun  as  another.  So  I  made 
the  kick  at  him.  But — an'  may  I  die  in  sin,  if  it  isn't 
the  blessed  truth  I'm  tellin' — that  very  night  the  one 
cow  I  had  was  fairy-sthruck,  an'  died." 

"Assure  as  the  day,  Mickle,"  said  Anasthause  Far- 
rell— a  little  old  skeleton  of  a  woman,  with  a  cracked, 
squeaking  voice,  one  side  of  her  face  a  dirty  purple 
hue,  and  the  other  pale  as  death — "as  sure  as  the  day, 
what  you're  for  sayin'  is  only  the  sartiu  thruth.  It 
now  comes  into  my  mind,  that  just  tin  years  apast, 
Crohoore  (save  us  an'  keep  us  !)  once  brought  a  cock, 
au'  set  him  to  fight  again'  my  cock,  as  tine  a  bird,  of  a 
common  cock,  as  ever  you  seen.  Well,  he  set  them  at 
one  another  till  the  life  was  a-most  gone  from  the  both. 
I  cotch  him  in  it,  an'  gave  him  a  good  luggin'.  An' 
it's  now  I  think  of  the  look  he  gave  me  :  as  I'm  a  sinner 
afore  God,  that  very  day  myself  got  the  fairy-blast 
along  the  side  o'  my  face — the  marks  is  here  to  this 
hour."  And  she  held  out  the  side  of  the  face  alluded 
to,  that  her  neighbors  might  have  ocular  testimony  of 
Crohoore' s  supernatural  i)ower. 

The  idea  that  he  was  connected  with  the  "good 
people"  had  before  been  no  more  than  gossiping  pre- 
sumption, which  it  was  pleasant  occasionally  to  glance 
at  over  the  winter's  fireside.  But  now,  under  Mickle's 
guidance,  it  seemed  to  seize  with  conviction  the  minds 
of  all  the  auditors.  They  hustled  nearer,  took  rajjid 
pinches  of  snuff,  or"shoughs"  of  the  pipe,  breathed 
shorter,  lowered  their  voices,  and  went  on. 

*  Shrovetide.  +  Tipsy. 


"The  lord  save  us  !"  said  one.  "Isn't  it  a  wontiier  he 
didn't  get  'the  good  people'  to  sthrangle  his  ould  mas- 
ther and  misthress,  an'  nobody  the  wiser,  becase  no 
marks  'ud  be  left,  an'  not  go  to  the  throiible  of  doin'  it 
himself,  afther  such  a  manner?" 

"It's  not  the  laste  wonther,"  rejoined  Mickle,  who 
gave  the  law  in  fairy  lore.  "The  good  people,  they  say, 
haven't  the  power  to  take  away  a  life.  The  can  only 
spile  and  wither  a  body,  entirely,  like  Anasthause, 
there  ;  a  death-blow  must  be  struck  by  some  livin' 
Christhen  sowl." 

"Well,  well,  that  may  be  as  you  say  it,  a-roon,"  re- 
joined the  former  speaker.  "But  don't  you  think  it  the 
most  likely  thing  for  him  to  have  our  poor  Alley  among 
them?" 

"You  just  guessed  my  mind ;  I'd  hould  a  good  heifer, 
if  it  war  God's  will  I  had  the  like,  that  this  blessed 
moment  she's  in  some  o"  the  green  raths*  they  live  in. 
Sure  well  we  know  they're  to  be  seen  in  plenty  the  very 
road  he  tuck  her,"  answered  Mickle. 

"An'  tell  us  this,  Mickle;  you  have  as  good  a  right 
to  know  it  as  any  other  in  the  world,  because  you  lived 
under  the  same  roof  wid  the  both  ever  sence  they  were 
weenuchs.  I  hard  it  many  a  year  agone,  that  Crohoore 
was  dyin'  in  love  wid  Alley  ?" 

"You  hard  no  more  than  the  truth,  Maugha.  'Twas 
plain  to  be  seen  as  the  daylight;  an'  I  often  was  by 
when  poor  Tony— rest  his  soul  !— gibed  Alley  herself 
about  it;  tellin'  her,  as  he  chucked  wp  her  darlin'  chin, 
that  if  she  was  a  good  colleen  he  would  give  her  Cro- 
hoore for  a  husband.  Everybody  laughed  at  it  but 
myself.  Though  I  never  said  a  word  before,  I  al- 
ways thought  it  'ud  end  bad  in  the  long  run.  Al- 
ley, poor  crature,  was  kind  an'  tinder-hearted,  an', 
while  the  one  and  the  t'other  had  their  pluck  at  Cro- 
hoore, she  never  gave  him  a  sour  look  or  angry  word. 
Maybe  he  bewitched  her,  by  Gor,  for  it  was  the 
hoith  o'  wonther  to  see  her  so  swe  t  on  sich  an  ill- 
come  shiiigawn  that  everybody  was  afraid  of.  An'  as 
for  himself,  he  never  cared  to  do  anything  right  that 
any  other  body  bid  him,  but  one  word  from  Alley  'ud 
send  him  forty  miles  in  the  dead  o'  the  night-time." 

"It's  sartiu  sure,  I'm  thinkin',  that  the  news  of  her 
goin'  to  be  married  to  Pierce  was  one  raison  for 
Crohoore"s  doin'  what  he  done.  An'  so  he  whipt  her 
off,  an'  took  his  revenge  at  the  same  time.  For,  be- 
tween oursefs,  Tony  Doolin'  was  often  a  hard  masther 
to  him.  To  be  sure,  he  well  desarved  it,  for  an  idle, 
lazy  rogue,  as  he  was;  but  it's  what  I'm  goin'  to  say  is 
this:  About  a  month  or  so  agone,  one  night,  instead  of 
mindin'  to  tether  the  cows,  he  went  off  on  his  own  busi- 
ness—you know  what  I  mane— an'  Tony  found  the  cows 
sthrayin'  about,  an'  some  time  afther  he  met  Crohoore 
comin'  over  the  stile  into  the  haggart*  So  he  says  no 
more,  but  gives  him  a  clipe  of  his  stick  that  tumbles 
him  into  the  litter;  an'  it's  well  I  remember  Crohoore 
sayin',  when  he  passed  me,  afther  gettin'  up :  '  ma-hurp- 
on-duoul!\  you'll  pay  for  all  this  together  !  An'  sure 
he  brought  his  own  black  words  to  pass." 

Thus  did  the  gossipers  run  on  with  their  shanachus 
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till  the  long  night  wore  away.  Tlie  crowd  of  people 
left  the  wake,  one  by  one,  as  the  morning  approached; 
and  at  length  there  remained  but  three  or  four  women, 
who,  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  heads  drooping  and  nod- 
ding for  want  of  rest,  .scarcely  attended  to  the  melan- 
choly and  still-uttered  Keenthechaun.  The  wild  song 
was  chanted  by  a  tall,  worn  woman,  with  matted  locks 
and  a  haggard  face.  She  changed  abruptly  from  her 
praises  of  the  deceased  into  the  most  dreadful  male- 
dictions against  their  murderer,  and  then  the  women 
were  somewhat  roused.  And  when,  suddenly  starting 
up,  and  pausing  for  a  moment,  she  exclaimed:  "See 
him  !  he  comes  to  hear  my  curses,  and  to  look  on  his 
work  I"  they,  too,  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  beheld  the 
witchlike  poetess,  with  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets, 
and  her  skinny  arms  extended,  pointing  at  a  person 
who  stood  so  close  to  the  murdered  bodies  that  his  hand 
touched  the  old  man's  head.  He  was  carefully  mufded 
up,  and  his  face  turned  away;  but  a  second  look  at  the 
diminutive  figure  told  who  he  was.  A  momentary 
pause  of  terror  ensued;  and  Crohoore — for  it  was  no 
other  than  he— taking  advantage  of  their  inaction. 
Happed  his  broad-leafed  old  hat  over  his  face,  as  if  to 
hide  some  strong  emotion  that  visibly  shook  him.  Then 
turning  and  walking  rapidly  to  the  unobstructed  door, 
he  escai)ed. 

The  women  at  last  shrieked  wildly,  and  called  for  as- 
sistance. But,  when  assistance  came,  the  intruder  was 
beyond  reach.  No  one  could  tell  or  conjecture  how  he 
had  entered  or  approached  the  house:  and  when  the 
women  were  angrily  questioned  as  to  why  they  had  not 
given  timely  alarm,  they  solemnly  and  earnestly  aver- 
red, one  and  all,  that  their  senses  had  become  paral- 
yzed, fairy-stricken,  in  fact,  by  his  presence.  Anas- 
thause  was  among  them,  the  most  eloquent  and  impres- 
sive of  the  group.  For  she  declared  that,  the  moment 
she  saw  Crohoore,  the  purple  side  of  her  face  had  grown 
scorching  hot,  and  the  ghastly  side  "cowld  as  the  clay ;" 
and  once  more  she  proffered,  in  support  of  her  asser- 
tions, to  sight  and  touch,  the  i)arty-colored  face,  that 
looked  like  an  ill-baked  cake,  burned  on  one  side  and 
left  raw  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder  of  her  father  and  mother. 
Alley  Dooling  was  startled  from  a  sleep  more  than 
usually  profound,  tlie  consequence  of  her  exercise  of 
the  day  and  night,  by  becoming  sensible  of  rough  per- 
sonal violence.  When  first  awakened,  she  strove  to 
look  around  her,  but  her  eyes  were  blindfolded.  Then 
she  tried  to  rise,  but  a  strong  hand  pressed  heavily  on 
her  chest,  and  some  person  was  in  the  act  of  s(ineezing 
violently  round  her  mouth  a  tiglit-folded  linen  cloth. 
So  that  not  only  was  she  efl'ectually  prevented  from 
screaming,  but  scarcely  could  she  even  breathe.  Her 
arms  and  ankles,  too,  were  firmly  bound,  and  all  strug- 
gles to  free  herself,  to  speak  or  give  alarm,  proved  in- 
effectual . 


When  the  bandage  round  her  mouth  had  been  well 
secured,  the  weight  on  her  chest,  so  far  as  her  bewil- 
dered senses  could  comprehend  what  was  going  for- 
ward, ceased  to  inconvenience  her,  and  along  with  her 
day-clothes  (in  which,  with  an  idea  of  being  ready 
dressed  for  Pierce  Shea's  early  call,  she  had  lain  down 
on  the  outside  of  the  bed),  poor  Alley  was  wrapt  in  the 
coverlid,  and  then  lifted  up  by  a  powerful  arm. 

During  all  this  she  had  heard  no  voice.  Short,  thick 
breathings,  as  of  one  hastily  and  laboriou.sly  employed, 
alone  came  against  her  face;  but,  as  she  was  raised  up, 
an  indistinct  curse,  grumbled  in  a  low  murmur,  reached 
her  ear,  and  she  became  convinced  that  she  was  treated 
in  this  ruflian  sort  by  one  not  of  her  own  sex.  Sudden- 
ly disturbed  in  so  frightful  a  manner  from  her  sleep, 
excess  of  terror  at  the  discovery  completely  over- 
powered her,  and  she  fainted  away. 

The  cold  and  pinching  blast  of  the  winter's  night 
restored  her  to  animation ;  but  her  thoughts  continued 
vague,  as  if  in  a  terrific  dream,  and  she  was  just  sensi- 
ble of  being  borne  rapidly  along,  in  the  clutch  of  some 
person  of  great  strength.  The  bandage  that  had  been 
tied  across  her  mouth  relaxed,  and  fell  off  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  she  screamed  aloud.  Suddenly  the  person 
who  bore  her  stopped,  and  it  was  again  fastened  on 
with  such  increased  pressure  and  violence  that  Alley's 
breath  and  senses  again  failed  her,  and  she  relai)sed 
into  a  swoon. 

When  recovered  from  this  second  fit,  eyes  and  mouth 
were  both  free,  all  mufding  having  been  removed.  Her 
self-possession  gradually  returned,  and  she  could  as- 
certain her  situation.  She  was  on  horseback,  and  a 
man's  arm,  from  behind,  passed  round  her  waist.  The 
frosty  air  had  benumbed  her  flesh,  and  tingled  even 
through  her  bones;  her  teeth  chattered,  and  every 
joint  shook  with  weakness,  fright,  and  cold.  Fearfully 
and  slowly  did  she  now  turn  her  head  to  look  into  the 
face  of  her  conductor.  The  moon  flared  broadly  upon 
that  face  as  her  eyes  fixed  on  it,  and  discovered  the 
hideous  features  of  Crohoore,  deadly  pale,  distorted 
with  passion,  and  stained  witli  blood.  Only  a  few 
inches'  space  was  between  them  at  this  dread  recogni- 
tioi;,  '.md  his  small  red  eye  shot  fire  into  hers  during 
the  hasty  glance  in  which  it  was  made. 

Shrieking,  and  sickened  at  the  bottom  of  her  soul. 
Alley  turned  away  her  head.  All  the  hints  she  had 
previously  received  of  his  dark  and  savage  nature,  all 
the  warnings  she  had  received  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  be  on  her  guard  against  him,  recurred  to  her 
afl'righted  memory,  and  she  gave  herself  up  as  utterly 
lost.  She  shrank  from  the  rude  clasp  of  his  arm;  she 
writhed;  she  loathed  his  touch,  his  nearness  to  her, 
his  very  existence.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
speak  to  him,  altiiough  the  speech  was  for  mercy,  and 
although  persuasion  was  her  soul's  only  hope  in  her 
present  terrible  circumstances,  and  more  terrible  pros- 
jiects.  So  that  for  .some  time  not  a  word  was  uttered 
between  them. 

At  last,  however,  the  inaster-imi)ulse  humbled  every 
other  feeling.  Suddenly  turning  round.  Alley  ox- 
claimed: 
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"lu  the  Most  Holy  Name,  Croboorc,  M'liere  are  we 
going,  and  wliere  are  yon  dragging  me  ?" 

"You're  going  to  your  onlj'  home,  Allej^  where  woe 
and  sorrow  wait  to  meet  you,"  he  answered. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  tliat?"  she  resumed.  "Cro- 
hoore,  as  you  hope  to  see  the  liglit  of  the  world  to 
come,  carry  me  back  to  my  own  home — to  my  father." 

He  remained  silent;  from  what  motive,  whether 
through  suUenness  or  crueltj^,  or  from  abstracrion  of 
thought,  it  was  impossible  to  discover.  Alley  could 
only  repeat  her  passionate  adjuration,  to  which  the 
dwarf  at  length  replied: 

"Alley,  Alley,  you  and  mj'self,  this  night,  are  two 
unfortunate,  miserable  creatures  !"  and  then  he  imme- 
diately increased  the  speed  of  his  horse,  holding  Alley 
tighter  on  her  seat;  and,  from  the  swiftness  of  their 
course,  and  her  exhausted  and  agitated  state,  she 
could  not  continue  the  conversation. 

She  imagined,  however,  that  she  recognized  the 
country  on  each  side  as  they  passed  along,  and  that 
she  was  contiguous  to  her  father's  house;  but  even 
this  the  speed  and  her  fluttered  state  of  mind  rendered 
doubtful.  In  a  little  time  they  proceeded  at  a  less  vio- 
lent rate,  and  then  Alley  thought  she  heard  a  voice 
calling  from  behind,  and  she  screamed  for  assistance. 
Crohoore,  with  much  dexterity,  holding  her  on  her  seat 
by  pressing  his  elbow  against  her  breast,  put  his  hand 
on  her  mouth  and  resumed  a  full  gallop. 

Dashing  from  the  road  into  the  fiekjs,  they  had  to 
go  over  the  flat  country,  and  with  scarcely  slackened 
pace  ascended  one  of  the  low  chain  of  hills,  which, 
Alley  now  perfectly  recollected,  were  situated  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  her  father's  house.  Descend- 
ing on  the  other  side,  they  rapidly  traversed  a  large  ex- 
tent of  wild  and  dreary  bog;  again  ascended  and  again 
descended  other  small  hills,  and  continued  for  some 
time  their  journey  among  them.  It  was  remarkable 
with  what  certainty  Crohoore  travelled  a  waste  of 
marsh  and  mountain  so  pathless  and  difficult.  His 
rein  was,  indeed,  now  and  then  tightened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diflflculty  of  the  footing;  but  not  for  a 
moment  was  he  at  a  loss  to  make  out  the  proper  and 
only  way  through  the  bogs,  where  a  single  false  step 
at  one  side  or  the  other  wouUt  have  sunk  his  horse  to 
the  shoulders. 

Alley  employed  such  occasional  relaxations  of  speed 
in  endeavoring  to  move  the  pity  of  her  morose  guard- 
ian. But  ho  persevered  in  a  deep  and  unaccountable 
silence.  Once  or  twice  they  jiassed  close  by  a  cabin, 
of  which  a  few  were  scattered  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  through  those  desolate  places.  Tliese  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  moonlight,  on  account 
of  their  similarity  of  color,  and,  indeed,  material,  irom 
the  turf-clamps,  tufts  of  rushes,  or  barren  knolls,  by 
which  they  were  suri'ounded.  Still  hoping  to  bring 
some  person  to  her  relief.  Alley,  in  approaching  these 
wretched  hovels,  cried  out  with  all  her  might,  Cro- 
hoore not  now  interfering  to  prevent  her.  But  her 
cries  were  unlieard;  or,  if  heard,  the  inmates  only 
crossed  their  foreheads,  and  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  unhallowed  wanderers  of  the  night. 


They  had  surmounted  one  range  of  hills,  and  now 
pressed  against  another  stretch,  of  what  the  inhabi- 
tants called  mountains,  but  Avhich  were  not  of  sufficient 
elevation  to  lay  claim  to  that  title.  They  were,  how- 
ever, abrupt,  fatiguing  to  ascend,  barren  and  dreary, 
chequered  with  heath  and  furze,  and  here  and  there  a 
stunted  oak,  the  relics  of  the  large  woods  that  about 
fifty  or  sixty  years  before  had  overspread  the  district. 
Through  these  wilds,  Crohoore  for  some  time  journey- 
ed, and  at  last,  after  looking  long  and  carefully  around 
him,  suddenly  halted,  dismounted,  aiul  helped  Alley 
also  to  descend  from  her  irksome  situation.  He  placed 
her  on  her  feet,  forgetting  that,  from  cold  and  fatigue, 
and  misery  of  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  bonds  which 
tied  her  ankles,  it  was  impossible  she  could  stand. 
Alley  no  sooner  touched  the  ground,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  support,  than  she  fell  prostrate.  Instantly  he 
stooped  to  raise  her,  and  his  savage  nature  seemed 
touched  with  pity.  Low  meanings  escaped  him,  when 
he  saw  her  tender  ankles  cut  and  bleeding  from  the 
pressure  and  friction  of  the  rude  cord  that  bound  them. 
Still  on  his  knees,  he  hastily  undid  that  cord:  then  gave 
liberty  to  her  arms  also,  and  led  her  a  step  forward. 

Alley,  unmindful  of  everything  but  her  misfortune, 
had  not  observed  that  they  were  at  the  door  of  a  raiser- 
able  cabin,  at  which  Crohoore  stopped,  and,  with  the 
butt-end  of  a  pistol  which  he  drew  from  his  breast, 
knocked  loudly.  There  was  a  long  pause,  and  no  an- 
swer. He  knocked  again,  still  louder;  and  to  his 
second  summons  a  squeaking,  querulous  voice  sounded 
from  within,  asking  who  was  there. 

"It  is  I — Crohoore,"  he  answered.  The  harsh  voice 
screamed  some  observation  in  a  dissatisfied  cadence; 
footsteps  were  heard  inside,  and  liglits  shot  through 
the  chinks  of  a  badly-made  and  half-rotten  door,  which, 
after  many  shakings  and  creakings,  at  last  half-opened. 

From  the  vision  that  appeared,  Alley  drew  back  in 
natural  terror.  She  had  heard  tales,  such  as  all  country 
girls  hear,  of  witches  scudding  on  the  blast  and  hiding 
themselves  in  holes  and  corners  to  do  deeds  of  wicked- 
ness; she  thought  just  such  a  being  now  stood  before 
her.  It  was  a  crone  much  under  the  middle  size  of 
women,  and  made  still  lower  by  an  unusual  bend  in  the 
back,  which  sent  her  shoulders  and  head  forward  and 
down,  almost  to  a  level  with  her  hips.  Her  face  might 
seem  a  i)archment  mask,  loosely  adapted  to  the  staring 
bones,  and  therefore  shrivelled  up  into  innumerable 
wrinkles,  which  ran  lengthways  and  crossways,  and 
here  and  there  without  union,  beginning  or  end.  Out 
of  this  face  the  chin  came  like  a  pointed  horn;  the 
mouth,  when  closed,  was  but  one  of  the  many  (Crinkles 
around  it,  and  when  open,  showed  bloodless  gums  with- 
out teeth.  Matted  gray  hairs  hung  down  the  cheeks, 
escaping  from  an  old  red  handkerchief  that  entirely 
covered  her  head,  and  was  knotted  under  the  stringy 
throat.  The  rest  of  the  figure,  with  its  costume,  does 
not  invite  description;  it  was  withered  skin  and  bone, 
foul  and  disagreeable,  with  but  a  few  shreds  of  cover- 
ing. The  only  trait  about  the  animate  mummy  which 
interested,  and  to  which  one  would  turn  again,  though 
not,  indeed,  for  gratification,  was  her  eyes  ;   they,  in- 
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deed,  possessed  a  strange  vivacity,  if  not  energy,  im- 
fitted  and  uuuatinal  to  such  a  crone. 

She  held  up  a  rushlight  as  Crohoore  entered  bearing, 
or  rather  forcing  in,  his  instinctively  resisting  compan- 
ion. The  beldam  viewed  them  closelj'  a  moment  with 
half-shut  eyes.  Then  the  wrinkled  lids  suddenly  ex- 
panded, and  while  her  looks,  flashing  on  Crohooi'e, 
expressed  all  the  impotent  frenzy  of  age,  she  squeaked 
out  in  the  shrillest  key: 

"Villain  o'  the  world!  An'  you  dare  disobey  my  com- 
mands? Didn't  I  warn  you,  on  peril  of  the  hereafter, 
not  to  lay  hands  on  Alley  Dooling?  Ugly  Shingavm! 
be  your  misdeeds  on  your  own  head!" 

"Whist,  whist,  now,  asthore,"  said  Crohoore  liastily 
though  not  angrily.  Then  he  whispered  something,  a 
few  words  only,  yet  they  seemed  to  convulse  his 
frame  through  every  fibre.  The  hag  whispered  in 
her  turn,  and  his  i>aroxysm  gained  its  height.  He 
started  back,  trembled  still  more  violently,  grew 
more  deadlj"  pale,  and  cast  a  mournful,  or,  at  least 
stranse,  glance  on  the  poor,  terrified  Alley.  She,  eager- 
ly catching  at  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  feat- 
ures of  her  exti'aordinary  conductor,  again  tried  every 
appeal  to  divert  him  from  the  infamous  intentions  she 
believed  he  held  toward  her.  Flinging  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  using  the  Irish  language,  the  sound  and 
idiom  of  which  she  conceived  might  have  most  effect  on 
him: 

"In  the  name  of  the  God  of  heaven,  Crohoore,"  Alley 
said,  "be  not  to  me,  the  only  child  of  your  old  master 
and  mistress,  the  villain  you  intend  to  be  !  Think, 
and  repent  in  time.  Restore  me  to  my  fatlier  this 
blessed  Christmas  morning,  and  you  shall  not  only 
be  forgiven,  but,  I  swear  by  my  father's  soul,  you  shall 
be  rewarded." 

During  this  address,  Crohoore  groaned  fearfully, 
staggered  backward,  leaned  against  the  damp  wall  of 
the  wretched  hut,  spread  his  hands  over  his  face;  and 
Alley  saw,  with  astonishment  and  delight,  tears  of,  she 
hoped,  pity  and  repentance,  forcing  their  way  through 
his  fingers,  and  running  along  the  backs  of  his  hands. 
"You  tcill,  Crohoore,"  she  then  continued,  clinging  to 
him;  "you  will  take  compassion  on  me,  and  bring  me 
liome  again  to  my  poor  father?" 

But  now  tiie  wretched  girl  was,  for  tlie  first  time,  to 
learn  the  extent  of  her  misery.  Crohoore  uncovered 
his  face,  which  horror,  grief,  despair,  and  every  fright- 
ful jiassion  seemed  to  agitate.  Then  he  advanced  a  few 
steps,  stood  over  her  as  she  knelt,  and  with  a  voice 
choked  and  almost  inaudible,  said:  "Woe,  woe,  be  to 
you,  child  of  the  Doolings  !  and  double  woe  to  myself, 
miserable  crature  that  I  am  !  Alley,  Alley,  you  have 
no  father,  yon  have  no  mother  !— their  blood  is  swim- 
ming about  them— they  are  botli  murdered!"  Siie  gave 
one  piercing  shriek,  and  fell,  in  strong  convulsions,  on 
the  wet,  earthern  tioor. 

When  she  recovcned,  she  found  herself  in  a  dififerent 
apartment  from  that  in  which  she  had  fainted,  and  of 
which  the  aspect  was  entirely  new  to  her;  she  liad 
never  before  seen  one  like  it.  The  walls  around  were 
huilt  of  solid  masonry:  overhead,  instead  of  the  bare 


thatch  of  a  cabin,  there  was  a  ceiling  of  some  black  tim- 
ber, from  the  middle  of  which  hung,  by  a  cord,  part  of 
an  old  metal  pot,  tilled  with  grease,  and  this  fed  the 
fiame  of  a  rag  that  sent  its  flickering  and  lurid  beam 
around  the  unplastered  sides  of  the  ample  chamber. 
In  a  remote  corner  stood  a  dirty  deal  table  and  a  few 
chairs  of  the  commonest  kind.  On  one  of  the  two 
squalidly-furnished  beds,  which  the  place  also  contain- 
ed. Alley  was  lying.  It  appeared  extraordinary  that,  in 
the  midst  of  shreds  and  tatters,  and  vile  furniture,  the 
materials  of  her  bed  should  be  feathers,  a  luxury  then 
almost  unusual,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  better  sort  of 
farmers.  The  unearthly-looking  old  creature,  Avho  had 
opened  the  cabin  door,  was  supporting  her  on  the  bed 
as  she  recovered,  and  appljing  strong-smelling  x)lants 
to  her  nostrils.  Over  her  stood  Crohoore  also,  his 
countenance  bearing  nearly  the  same  expression  as 
when  he  had  spoken  the  horrible  words  that  deprived 
Alley  of  her  senses,  and  that  still  rung  in  her  ears,  and 
rent  her  soul.  From  the  aspect  and  presence  of  both 
her  companions,  the  poor  young  girl  again  shrank,  now 
with  a  new  cause  for  aversion  and  terror,  infinitely 
more  i)owerful  than  any  she  had  before  felt.  And  in 
this  state  we  must  leave  the  forlorn  Alley,  until,  in  the 
progress  of  the  story,  she  again  comes  before  us. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Meantime,  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  into  the  truth 
of  the  account  given  by  old  jMickle,  at  the  wake,  of  the 
unliap.py  termination  of  Pierce  Shea's  first  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  his  mistress. 

In  a  frame  of  mind  little  short  of  distraction,  he  had 
set  out,  with  his  foster-brother,  Andy  Houlohan, 
Shamus  W^helan  (a  stout  man,  rather  advanced  in  years), 
and  Paudge  Dermody,  the  wit  (bnt  now  grave  as  the 
dullest  fellow),  all  well-mounted,  well-armed  and  reso- 
lute. The  day,  still  young,  appeared  lowering  and 
cloudy  as  they  started,  and  they  had  to  penetrate  a 
dense  fog  that  rested  on  tlie  summit  of  the  Iiill,  pointed 
out  asthatover  whicli  Crohoore  had  made  hismidnigiit 
way.  They  traversed,  all  that  day,  the  bleak  heiglits  and 
spreading  marshes,  of  i^hich  the  entire  neighboring 
country  was  composed,  in(iuiring  of  every  person,  and 
exploring  every  spot  likely  to  give  information  of  or 
concealment  to  the  fugitive.  Hut,  except  in  two  in- 
stances, they  found  no  clue.  The  owner  of  a  cabin 
that  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  most  extensive  bog  they 
had  crossed  t(dd  how,  during  the  previous  niglit,  he 
had  been  scared  from  sleep  by  loud  and  frightful 
screams.  lie  little  thought  that  anything  mortal  could 
have  traversed  the  lonesome  and  treacherous  marsh 
at  that  untimely  hour:  a  load  was  removed  from 
his  heart  when  he  understood  what  had  been  going 
forward,  and  he  no  longer  feared  to  have  heard  the 
mournful  wail  of  the  bochemtiM,  come  to  i)redict  the 
sudden  death  of  himself,  or  of  some  dear  member  of 
his  family.  The  i)ursuors  also  met,  straying  among  the 
hills,  the  horse  that   had   been  taken  from  Anthony 
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Dooling's  stable,  half  dead  with  fatigue,   and  soiled 
with  sweat  and  mire,  still  uudried  upon  him. 

This  scanty  information  just  served  to  convince  them 
that  the  object  of  their  pursuit  was  concealed  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood:  further,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  chance  as  their  guide.  The  party,  when 
night  closed  in,  had  emerged  from  a  scattered  wood, 
that  for  some  miles  ran  along  a  ridge  of  hills,  and 
which  they  had  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  ex- 
ploring. They  paused  on  the  barren  descent,  and 
looked  around  in  every  direction  for  some  roof  to  shelter 
them.  With  the  falling  night,  wind  and  rain  began  to 
drive  in  thick  gusts  over  the  desolate  country,  and  all 
persuasions  were  lost  on  Pierce  to  face  homeward,  un- 
til he  should  have  gained  some  tidings  of  his  Alley. 
A  black  extent  of  bog  lay  beyond  them,  running  on, 
till,  in  the  waning  light  and  growing  mist,  it  seemed 
to  mingle  with  the  horizon.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ridge 
on  which  they  stood  ran  a  mountain  stream,  that  had 
its  source  higher  up  in  the  country,  among  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  chain  of  hills.  When  crossed  by 
the  party,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  this  stream 
had  appeared  no  more  than  a  puny  gurgling  thread  of 
water,  spinning  about  the  large  rocks  that  strewed  its 
channel;  but  here  the  channel  was  ten  feet  and  up- 
wards in  depth,  and,  at  the  least,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
in  breadth.  There  were  times  when  it  became  an  im- 
petuous torrent.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  party,  and 
lower  down  on  the  descent  of  the  hill,  stood  one  of 
those  Tincouth  square  castles,  so  frequent  in  Kilkenny 
and  some  neighboring  counties,  built  most  probably  by 
the  English  settlers  of  the  Pale  and  their  successors. 
These  served  the  double  purpose  of  residences  and 
fortresses,  affording  them  the  sole  shelter  they  could 
hope  to  find  in  the  country,  and  securing  them  from 
the  irregular  attacks  of  the  dispossessed  natives,  not 
yet  supposed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  growing  sway  of 
their  new  masters.  We  may  add,  that  those  castles  are 
built  all  over  the  country,  in  such  close  succes- 
sion that  the  prospect  from  one  to  the  other  is 
never  interrupted— doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  alarm  by  fires,  or  other  signals,  in  case 
of  any  of  them  having  been  assaulted.  After 
Pierce  Shea  and  his  companions  had  taken  a  sur- 
vey of  the  district  around,  it  appeared  that  the  old 
castle  we  have  been  describing  was  the  only  place  that 
offered  the  least  shelter,  now  becoming  every  moment 
more  necessary.  The  deepest  shade  of  night  had  al- 
most fallen.  The  heavy  wreathes  left  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  floated  as  clouds  before  the  blast;  and  the 
rain,  which  hitherto  had  been  but  a  spray,  blown  up 
ward  from  the  damp  valleys,  now  began  to  fall  in  heavy 
and  continued  drops.  To  the  castle,  then,  the  adven 
turers  hastened,  and  there  established  their  quarters 
for  the  night.  A  ground-floor  of  the  old  building  af- 
forded shelter  to  their  horses;  the  hills  gave  them 
scanty  and  coarse  provender.  Tliey  brought  timber 
from  the  wood,  and  in  the  middle  story,  to  which  they 
ascended  by  the  narrow  spiral  stairs,  a  blazing  fire  was 
soon  lighted.  Andy  Houlohan,  the  most  provident  of 
the  party,  displayed  a  well-furnished  wallet  of  country 


fare ;  Paudge  Dermody,  the  thirstiest,  a  big  black  bot- 
tle of  brandy;  and  all  collected  round  the  blaze  to  par- 
take of  refreshment  and  rest,  which,  considering  the 
toils  and  anxieties  of  the  day,  were  certainly  their  due. 
They  soon  had  to  congratulate  themselves  on  these 
precautions.  The  wind  blew  a  storm,  and  dismally 
howled  through  the  doorless  building.  Rushiug 
through  the  narrow  slits  in  the  walls,  formerly  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  safety,  or  to  serve  as  loop-holes 
from  which  to  harass  an  enemy,  rather  than  as  windows 
to  admit  the  light,  tlie  blast  whirled  to  and  fro,  making 
the  blaze  round  which  they  sat  eddy  and  flicker  wildly. 
The  rain  descended  in  sheets.  One  of  the  men,  who 
had  ventured  out  for  an  instant,  reported  that  it  was  so 
pitch  dark  he  could  not  see  a  yard  before  him.  The 
moon,  which  was  on  the  wane,  would  not  rise  for  many 
hours;  so  that,  even  had  they  met  with  no  opposition 
from  Pierce  Shea,  it  would  have  i)roved  impossible,  in 
so  gloomy  a  night,  to  make  way  homeward  through  the 
dreary  paths  they  had  to  travel.  After  their  repast, 
the  men  felt  the  influence  of  the  fatigue  they  had  un- 
dergone during  the  day.  In  a  little  time  their  dis- 
course flagged:  one  by  one  they  stretched  themselves 
by  the  tire,  and  fell  asleep — all  but  Pierce  Shea,  the 
state  of  whose  mind  kept  him  waking.  His  feelings 
were  in  accord  with  the  night  and  the  situation:  with 
the  desolated  place  of  refuge,  the  tempest,  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  weeping  heavens  without.  He  lay  down 
on  the  earthen  floor,  but  could  not  close  his  eyes;  he 
started  up,  and  walked  from  side  to  side  of  the  vast 
apartment;  he  leaned  his  back  against  the  wall ;  he  sat  in 
the  deep  recess  of  the  window.  Every  i^osition  was 
uneasy,  because  every  one  was  inaction,  and  had  no 
share  in  the  purpose  in  which  his  soul  was  engaged. 
At  last,  witl-  no  defined  motive,  but  merely  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  fiery  restlessness  that  swayed  him,  yet,  per- 
haps, hoping  something,  he  knew  not  what.  Pierce 
muttled  himself  in  his  gi-eatcoat,  and  cautiously  de- 
scended the  narrow  stairs,  lest  he  should  disturb  his 
companions,  sallied  out  into  the  night,  regardless  of  its 
blasts,  and  of  its  drenching  rain. 

A  kind  of  bellow,  as  if  from  the  castle,  startled  him  ; 
now  hope  came  in  a  more  certain  form,  and  he  rushed 
in.  He  looked  into  the  lower  apartment:  but  could  see 
nothing  through  the  thick  darkness.  .He  heard  noth- 
ing there  except  the  munching  noise  of  the  horses' 
jaws,  as  they  strove  to  make  way  through  their  hard 
provender.  He  rapidly  mounted  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  his  companions.  The  fiie  was  nearly  burnt 
out,  but  light  enough  still  remained  to  show  that,  witli 
the  exception  of  his  foster-brother,  Andy,  the  men  con- 
tined  to  sleep  soundly.  Andy,  if  not  asleep,  seemed 
bewitched.  On  the  spot  where  Pierce  had  seen  him 
stretch  himself,  the  man  now  knelt,  the  hind  part  of 
his  large  and  gaunt  person  resting  on  his  heels;  his 
head  and  body  thrown  back,  as  if  to  avoid  something 
he  feared  miglit  touch  him ;  his  left  arm  extended  at  full 
length  as  if  to  prevent  a  too  near  approach.  While, 
with  his  left  fist  desperately  clenched,  he  smote  his 
strong  breast-bone  and  muttered,  with  distorted  lips, 
and  at  race-horse  speed,  some  prayers  in  the  Irish  Ian- 
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juage.  He  remained  unaware  of  Pierce's  entrance,  and 
;)ersevered  in  his  attitude  and  occupation  till  the  young 
man  approached,  and  seized  his  outstretched  arm,  call- 
ng  on  him  to  tell  what  was  the  matter. 

Andy  gave  a  sudden  plunge  when  his  feeler  was 
;ouched,  and  in  stunning  accents  roared  out  the  prayers 
le  had  before  only  mumbled.  Then,  withdrawing  his 
;yes  from  the  vacuum  on  which  they  had  been  set,  he 
recognized  his  foster-brother.  But  this  caused  no 
ibatement  of  his  orisons,  if  we  except  a  change  in  the 
;one  of  delivery:  Andy  continuing  to  pray  on,  and 
Rrithout  answering  Pierce's  question,  till  he  had  finished 
;he  whole  catalogue.  It  being  well  known  that  he  had 
lever  burdened  his  mind  with  more  of  one  prayer  than 
ay  mere  force  his  mother  had  compelled  him  to  learn  in 
nfancy,  which  scraps,  at  this  time  of  day,  were  i)artly 
Forgotten,  poor  Andy  must  have  made  rather  an  odd 
jumble  when  he  went  to  his  devotions.  Pierce,  over 
md  over,  repeated  his  inquiry. 

"Arrah,  then.  Master  Pierce,  a-roon,  is  it  yourself?" 
de  at  last  moaned  out,  giving,  as  became  his  country, 
juestion  for  question,  and  rising  slowl  j'  from  his  knees, 
(vhile,  with  the  tail  of  his  coat,  he  wijied  the  i)erspira- 
tion  from  his  forehead. 

"What  is  the  matter,  I  say  ?"  again  asked  Pierce. 

"Didn't  you  see  her,  a-vich  ?" 

"Her  !  who?" 

"That  cursed — och,  asy,  Andrew !  Hould  a  guard 
jver  your  tongue,  and  mind  what  you're  for  sayin'!  I 
mane  the  blessed  body  that  was  here." 

"Good  God,  Andy  !  perhaps  you  mean  Alley  ?" 

"Mostha,  but  if  it  war  Alley,  it  wasn't  like  the  Alley 
we  used  to  see,  afore  now.  But  the  could  grave,  it's 
enough,  has  spiled  her,  for  good-and-all." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Would  you  drive  me  mad, 
man  ?  Whom  did  you  see  ?" 

"Come  Andy,"  said  Paudge,  who  was  awake  since 
bhe  bellow  Andy  had  emitted  when  Pierce  bore  down 
his  arm,  and  who  now  drew  towards  him — "Come,  An- 
dy, none  o'  your  auldways,  spake  out,  clever  and  clane, 
at  once." 

"Go  on  !"  roared  Pierce. 

"Wait  a  bit,  a-chorra,  till  I  think  o'  myself.  Arrah, 
there's  no  use  iu  talkin'.  The  very  heart  in  my  body, 
within,  is  frightened  out  o'  me." 

Pierce  stamped.  "Confound  you  !"  Then,  altering 
his  manner,  he  said,  in  a  chiding  tone:  "So you  will  not 
satisfy  me,  Andy  ?"  and  these  words  were  accompanied 
by  a  look  of  reproach  and  anxiety  that  made  stronger 
impression  on  the  tardy  Andrew  than  could  the  most 
v^iolent  fury. 

"Mostha,  only  gi'  me  time  to  scrape  my  senses  toge- 
ther— mahurp-on-dnoul !* — oh,  Chrosh-CIiristha  !"  And 
he  drew  his  tliumb  over  his  forehead,  as,  conscience- 
smitten  at  his  own  untimely  imi)iety,  he  looked  around. 
"We  must  bar  cursin'  an'  swearin'  till  we  get  out  o' 
this,  anyliow.  But  if  ye  war  to  see  what  myself  seen, 
you  wouldn't  spake  a  word  for  this  good  twelvemonth 
to  come.  Well,  Pierce,  a-roon,  I'll  try  to  think 
of   it,  an'    don't   bo    lookin'  so    dismal.      I'd    betther 


begin  at  the  first  settin'-out.  Well:  I  stretched 
myself  down  here  afore  the  fire,  an'  fell  a-sleepin'. 
Whenever  it  happens  that  I  don't  sleep  in  my 
own  nat'ral  bed,  Pierce,  agra,  I  always  an'  ever 
have  some  unlucky  dhrames;  an'  so  it  turned  out  this 
time.  I  thought  to  myself  I  seen  x>oor  Alley  lyin'  on 
the  flure,  foment  me,  a  corpse  like,  only  there  was  no 
one  to  wake  her  or  keen  her;  an'  some  baste,  like  a  cat, 
bud  as  big  as  a  year-ould  calf,  at  his  work  pickin'  out 
her  eyes,  an'  makin'  away  wid  'em.  An'  I  dhi'amed 
Alley  got  up,  of  a  sudden,  an'  came  over  to  me,  with- 
out walkin'.  Never  an  eye  in  her  head,  only  the  bare 
sockets.  Then  I  gives  my  bawl,  as  I  thought  to  myself, 
an'  was  broad  awake  in  a  minute.  Bud,  it's  well  I  wish 
I  never  stopped  sleepin'  an'  dhrahmin'  ever  sence,  bad 
as  it  was  to  me  at  that  present  time. 

"When  I  awoke  sure  I  thought,  at  the  first  goin'  off,  I 
was  still  snorin',  and  hadn't  wakened  at  all.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  hard  wid  my  knuckles  to  make  sartin.  Fur  it 
was  then  I  seen  what  was  enough  to  kill  dead  any 
Christian  creature — standin'  close  by  you,  Shamus" — 
Shamus  started,  his  flesh  began  to  quiver,  and  his 
strong  gray  hair  to  stir  his  old  hat.  "Standin'  close  by 
you  there  was  a  thigha,*  fresh  cum  out  o'  the  ground — 
the  windin'-sheet  had  the  clay  all  over  id.  Her  eyes, 
red  as  fire,  stared  into  mine;  not  the  laste  like  any  of 
ours — blest  be  the  hearers! — bud,  for  all  the  world,  as 
if  you  rammed  two  red  coals  into  a  skull  you'd  get  in  a 
churchyard.  An'  there  was  nothin'  on  the  fatures  of 
her,  or  it,  or  whatever  the  Duoul  (och  !  whist,  Andy; 
don't  let  one  of  us  say  the  Duoul's  name  again  fer  the 
wide  world) — nothin'  bud  the  bare  bones.  Myself  gave 
one  screech,  when  she  put  out  her  hand,  with  the  mate 
scraped  as  clane  from  it  as  any  of  us  could  scrape  a 
bone  the  hungriest  day  he  ever  saw;  an'  then  not  a 
word  I  could  let  out.  She  stepped  across  the  fire,  an' 
was  for  comin'  straight  upon  me,  when  God  put  it  into 
my  head  to  bless  myself  an'  say  my  prayers.  Faith,  the 
first  word  was  enough  for  her.  Aha  !  she  didn't  like 
that  sort  o'  talk  I'm  thinkin—  (but  that's  betwixt  our- 
selves). It's  little  of  it  goes  far  wid  'em,  where  she 
came  from;  so  out  she  druv  through  that  weeny  split 
in  the  wall  as  asy  as  myself  'ud  go  out  in  the  dour 
beyant.  An' — but,  tunther-an'-ouus  !  (God  forgive 
me  !)    Do  ye  mind  that  ?" 

On  his  knees  Andy  again  dropped,  and  into  his  old 
position.  Not  forgetting  his  jirayers,  lie  extended 
his  arms,  and  stared  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  as  if  on 
some  object,  towards  the  gloom  that  pervaded  the  en- 
trance to  the  apartment.  The  others,  at  once  conceiving 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  change  in  his  manner,  slowly 
turned  round,  and  saw  an  object,  in  whitish  drapery, 
move  along  the  i)assage  leading  down  the  stairs  of  the 
building.  Pierce  Shea  was  the  only  one  who  had  sufli- 
cient  hardihood  instantly  to  follow.  The  rest  stood 
witliout  motion  or  word.  Alone,  therefore,  he  ran  for- 
ward, and  was  quii^kly  lost  in  the  darkness  without. 

This  roused  the  anxiety,  if  not  tiic  courage,  of  Andy, 
who  loudly  blubbered  forth:  "Oh,  murther,  murther, 
boys!  au'  will  ye  lave  him  to  his  death  ?    Musha,  then, 
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wou't  you  do  uothin'  to  help  the  gorsoon,  Shamus? 
Piuulge,  wout  yoMiun  after  him?  Mille  murther!  is 
this  the  way  ye  sarve  the  poor  fellow?" 

Paiidge  seemed  the  most  collected  of  the  three.  As 
for  old  Shamus,  he  looked  quite  confounded  with  ter- ' 
ror,  and  could  only  ask: 

"For  what  would  we  go?  What  good  would  the 
likes  of  us  do  against  a  thlgha?" 

"Murther!"  still  cried  Andy— "he'll  be  bet  to  chaft'! 
Ocli !  an'  nobody  near  him  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
prayers!    Paudge,  won't  you  go  ?" 

"An'  what's  the  raison  you  don't  go  yourself, 
Andy?"  asked  Paudge,  able  to  enjoy  the  frenzy  of  his 
more  credulous  companion,  and  to  exert  his  own  natu- 
ral propensity  for  a. joke. 

"It's  fitter  for  him  than  for  us,"  said  Shamus. 
"Xot  a  bit,"  rejoined  Paudge.     "Only  he  knows  the 
thigha  has  more  ill-blood  to  him  than  to  any  other,  'case 
why,  she  was  listeuin'  to  all  he  said  of  her."     Andy 
groaned  an  assent. 

"But  come,  boys,"  Paudge  went  on:  "we'll  go  al- 
together, to  end  disputes." 

"For  certain  that's  the  only  way,"  said  Andy.  "Bud 
you,  Shamus,  agra,  you  have  your  prayers  better  than 
myself  or  Paudge,  by  far.  Little  blame  to  you;  you're 
ould  enough  to  be  the  father  of  us,  an'  had  the  time  for 
it.     An'  so,  Shamus,  you'll  go  first." 

"To  be  sure  he  will,"  said  Paudge.  "There  isn't  a 
man  in  the  parish  has  'em  so  pat,  an',  as  the  soggarth* 
says,  to  your  shame  an'  mine,  Andy." 

Shamus's  mettle  was  touched  in  the  only  susceptible 
point.  On  a  small  scale  he  played  the  saint  among  his 
friends,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  more  con.spicuous 
sphere  of  action:  his  character  was  now  at  stake,  and 
not  even  the  most  mortal  terror  could  sway  him  from 
keeping  it  up. 

"Never  say  it  again,"  he  answered,  with  a  laughable 
effort  at  a  bold  tone  and  manner;  and  out  of  the 
chamber  he  issued,  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Irish,  and  in  a  lond  voice.  Paudge  followed  and  Andy 
brought  up  the  rear,  from  pure  apprehension  of  being 
left  by  himself. 

They  paused  at  the  head  of  the  twisted  staircase. 
"Whisht!"  said  Shamus,  in  an  emphatic  whisper. 

"Go  on  with  the  prayers,  Shamus,  honey,"  besought 
Andy,  very  imploringly. 

"Comedown!  come  down  !"  cried  Pierce,  from  the 
apartment  below. 

"Oh,  Veeha-vaugha!t"  exclaimed  Andy,  "she  has  a 
hould  of  him,  an'  he  won  t  have  a  bone  left!"  And  all 
at  once  abandoning  his  personal  fears,  in  his  strong 
love  for  his  foster-brother,  he  ran  forward,  jostling  the 
others  aside,  and  continued  with  such  impetuosity  that 
he  tumbled  nearly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  But,  though  severely  bruised,  Andy  was  on  his 
legs  in  a  moment,  loudly  vociferating: 
"Pierce  Shea!— Pierce  Shea,  a-chorra!" 
"Here  1  am,  Andy,"  said  Pierce,  much  nearer  to 
Andy  than  he  had  imagined.     He  started  back,  and 
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shouted  still  louder,  at  the  sudden  and  close  sound  of 
his  voice. 

"But  are  you  dead  or  alive,  a-vourneen?"  he  contin- 
ued, recovering  his  senses. 
"I'm  no  worse  than  I  was,  Andy." 
"Are  you  sure  you're  not  spiled  entirely,  a-cushla- 
machree?"  groping  about  in  the  impenetrable  darkness, 
then  coming  in  contact  with  Pierce,  and  feeling  him  all 
over. 

"An'  didn't  the  thigha  give  you  never  a  sthuch,  or  bate 
you,  at-all-at-all?" 

"I  told  you  before,  Andy,  I  have  met  no  hurt  nor 
harm. " 

"  Musha,  then,  God  speed  her!  Bud,"  lowering- 
his  voice  and  feeling  for  Pierce's  ear,  which  he  held 
while  he  whispered  into  it^ — "bud  I  hope  she's  gone, 
for-good-an'-all?" 

"She's  in  this  room,  whatever  she  is."  Pierce  stood 
at  the  door  of  an  inner  ai)artment. 

"Och,  presarve  us?  Hadn't  we  betther  lave  her  her 
own  way,  a-vich?"  The  other  men  now  bobbed  up 
against  him  ;  he  had  not  heard  their  approach,  the 
wind  howled  so  loudly. 

"Murther! — who's  that!"  he  bawled  out. 

"It's  only  myself,  Andy,"  answered  Paudge. 

"You  must  go  back,  Andy,"  resumed  Pierce,  "and 
get  me  a  lighted  stick  from  the  fire.  I'll  search  this 
place." 

"Oh,  then.  Pierce,  agra,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing, 
if  you  have  a  regard  forme." 

"Or,"  continued  Pierce,  "you  three  guard  the  door 
where  I  now  staud,  and  I'll  be  down  to  you  in  aminute." 
He  reascended  the  stairs. 

"He's  for  ruinin'  himself  !"  exclaimed  Andy,  then  in 
confidential  whisper  to  the  others: 

"An',  boys,  wouldn't  we  be  the  three  greatest  omad- 
hauns*  in  the  world  to  be  stoppin'  any  honest  thigha 
that  manes  us  no  harm  ?" 

His  companions  silently  assented,  and  all  withdrew 
towards  the  stairs,  leaving  unobstructed  the  passage 
through  the  outward  door.  There  was  a  rustle.  They 
elbowed  each  other,  Andy  scarcely  able  to  keep  in  his 
voice.  A  moment  after  they  saw  distinctly  the  much- 
dreaded  thigha  make  her  exit  through  the  open  door 
into  the  moonshine  abroad,  which  had  just  begun  to 
struggle  to  the  earth  through  the  thick  clouds  and 
drizzling  rain,  and  of  which  they  were  the  more  sensible, 
as  it  formed  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  intense  dark- 
ness in  the  apartment. 

"Paudge!  did  you  see  anything?"  whispered  Andy. 

"For  sartin  I  did,  Andy." 

"Shamus,  did  you?" 

"Oh,  oh  !"  moaned  Shamus. 

"It's  nigh-hand  mornin',"  Andy  continued,  "and  she 
can't  come  back,  plase  God." 

"I  hope  not,  blessed  be  His  Holy  Name  !"  said 
Shamus. 

"An'  wasn't  it  a  great  good  luck  we  warn' t  in  her 
road,  Shamus?    She'd  cripple  us  for  ever.     But,  boys, 
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for  your  lives,  don't  tell  poor  Pierce  a  word  of  her  goiu' 
out.  He'd  be  thrapsin'  aftlier  Iier  thro'  the  rain  and 
an'  wind,  an'  get  his  killin'.  Little  do  we  know  where 
she'd  entice  him,  or  if  we'd  ever  see  his  face  again. 
Don't  let  on  we  seen  her  at  all." 

"You  spake  raison,"  they  replied. 

Pierce's  foot  was  now  heard  descending;  and  he 
foiind  his  valiant  men  at  their  post.  In  his  hand 
lie  bore  a  brand  from  the  fire,  but  it  emitted  no 
flame,  and  of  course  gave  no  light.  He  entered  the  dark 
inner  room,  followed  by  the  others,  with  their  newly- 
acquired  courage,  dei-ived  from  the  certainty  of  having 
nothing  to  fear.  Blowing  with  his  breath,  he  endeav- 
ored to  create  a  glare.  The  brand  flickered  a  little, 
i)ut  not  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  any 
object,  and  he  gave  up  the  task. 

"We  have  no  more  wood  to  light  a  new  fire,"  said 
Pierce,  "but  here  will  we  watch  till  morning  dawns. " 
And  all  expostulation  was  useless  to  turn  him  from  his 
])nrpose. 

The  "tardy-gaited  night"  wore  away,  and  the  dull 
and  cheerless  beams  of  a  damp  winter's  morning  crept 
over  the  drooping  scene  without.  But  the  light 
brought  to  Pierce's  mind  no  elucidation  of  the  mystery 
of  the  darkness.  He  searched  and  searched,  and  had 
his  labor  for  his  pains,  the  men  closely  keeping  their 
own  secret. 

He  ordered  them  to  prepare  for  a  renewed  sally  after 
Crohoore  and  AUej',  resolving  to  spend  this  day  even 
more  assiduously  than  the  former  one;  his  spirit  was 
lashed  almost  to  madness  at  the  thought  of  the  fruit- 
less lapse  of  time  since  his  mistress  had  been  torn  from 
him.  The  men  engaged  themselves  with  the  horses, 
and  Pierce  walked  out  to  view  the  i>romise  of  the  morn- 
ing. He  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  gone,  when  those 
within  heard  a  loud  shout,  some  distance  from  the  cas- 
tle.    They  hurried  out  to  learu  the  cause. 

Pierce  was  flying  down  the  descent  of  the  hill,  like 
the  eagle  sweeping  on  his  quarry.  At  some  distance 
before,  peculiarly  distinguishable  by  his  shuffling 
movement,  yet  at  the  top  of  man's  utmost  speed,  darted 
forward  Crolioore,  the  murderer.  Ho  had  the  skirt  of 
his  heavy  outside  coat  slung  across  one  arm,  and  in  the 
other  hand  he  held  a  short  gun. 

"There  they  are,  at  it,  after  all  !  Tliere  they  are  !" 
the  nuMi  exclaimed,  pausing  almost  at  the  first  stop  that 
(commanded  a  view  of  tlie  fierce  race.  Indeed,  tlio  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  contenders  rendered  use- 
less any  immediate  attempt  at  approach;  the  contest 
must  end  before  they  could  come  up  to  either.  At 
least  so  they  thought;  or  else  consternation  at  the  sud- 
den oc(!urrence  overpowered  their  senses,  and  fixed 
thom  to  the  spot. 

"Run,  run,  Orohoore-na-bilhoge  !"  exclaimed  Andy, 
clapi)ing  liis  hands.  "The  swiftest  foot  in  Clarali  is 
after  you  !" 

"An'  run  yonr  best,  too.  Pierce  Shea  !"  echoed 
Paudge.  "Your  mother's  son  never  had  such  a  match 
before  him  !" 

"Ho  Jot's  run  his  best,"  shouted  old  Shamus,  "an' 
cannot  gain  an  inch  on  the  sheeog  I 


'^Dar-a-Christh!  No!  but  he  loses  many  !"  rejoined 
Paudge. 

"The  hill-wather,  sent  down  by  the  night's  hard 
rain,  is  now  afore  'em  both,  an'  that  must  end  it!" 
Andy  went  on,  with  increased  energy.  "The  banks 
are  brimful !  See  how  it  tears  aloiig,  over  stone  and 
rock,  a  good  seven  yards  across !  Mortal  man  can't 
clear  that !  Aye,  Pierce,  agra,  there  you'll  have  him  ! 
Eun,  run,  an'  don't  give  him  the  turn  to  the  bridge! 
My  bouchal  you  war!  Eun!  Dar  Dieu!  bud  it's  » 
wicked  race  between  them  !" 

Here  all  the  meii  at  last  set  forward  to  the  scene  of 
struggle,  Paudge  crying  out,  as  he  bounded  along: 

"Hould  him  there,  now.  Master  Pierce,  an'  we'll  tie 
him  well  for  you." 

The  fugitive  had  gained  the  verge  of  the  boiling 
torrent.  He  paused  a  second,  gave  a  glance  behind, 
to  measure  his  distance  from  his  pursuer;  pitched  over 
his  gun,  flung  oW  his  outside  coat,  and  drew  back  some 
yards  for  a  run.  This  delay  brought  Pierce  Shea  within 
a  few  feet  of  his  game.  Panting,  and  already  anticipating 
a  seizure,  his  arm  was  extended — his  fingers  touched 
Crohoore's  shoulder — he  shouted  out — when  the  pur- 
sued flew  forward,  again  won  the  brink,  bounded  from 
it  like  a  bird,  ami  cleared  the  dangerous  water.  Piei-ce 
was  at  its  edge  as  Crohoore's  feet  lightly  landed  on  the 
other  side.  He  did  not  hesitate.  He  also  drew  back, 
ran,  made  the  spring,  fell  headlong  in,  and  was  swept 
away  with  resistless  fury. 

The  men  behind  cried  out  in  terror  and  anguish. 
Crohoore  had  wheeled  round  after  his  leap,  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  safety,  and  saw  bis  pursuer  whelmed  in 
the  roaring  torrent.  Instantlj^  he  ran  with  its  course. 
The  young  man  disappeared,  rose  again,  flung  his  arms 
convulsively  about,  gave  a  piteous  and  despairing  cry, 
and  on(;e  more  the  muddy  wave  rolled,  shrieking  in 
triumph,  over  him.  Crohoore  gained,  still  running,  i\ 
si)ot  where,  at  his  side,  the  wild  stream  struck  and 
eddied  against  the  bank.  Tliere  he  stopped,  liis  eye 
firmly  watching  the  waters,  and  his  gun  pointed. 

Again  the  men  called  out,  and  Andy  Uoulohan,  in  a 
key  above  the  rest,  exclaimed: 

"I^tay  my  sowl  never  see  glory,  but  he'll  shoot  him 
when  he  rises  !"  and,  on  the  word,  lie  covered  Crohoore 
with  a  i»istol,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  flint  only 
struck  fire.  Crohoore,  though  he  must  liave  been  aware 
of  Andy's  movement,  did  not  notice  it,  but  stood 
still  fixedly  on  the  watch.  There  was  no  time  to  aim 
another  ])istol  at  him,  when  the  drowning  man,  whirled 
violently  by  the  Lurreut,  came  thump  against  the  bank, 
and  a  second  time  rose  to  the  surface.  Crohoiue,  ou 
his  kuoe,  in  an  iustant  reached  out  the  gun,  stopped 
him,  and  wheeled  him  into  the  eddy,  from  the  fury  of 
the  stream.  Then  seizing  Pierce  by  tlie  hair,  he  drew 
him  up,  to  all  ap])earance  lifeless. 

But,  ])lacing  the  heli)less  head  on  his  knee,  and  let- 
ting it  hang  downwards,  Cndioore  shook  him,  till  the 
water  rushed  out  of  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  a  heavy 
moan  besp(dve  returning  life.  Tlieii  lie  rubbed  the  tem- 
ples and  the  hands;  i)laced  him  sitting  with  liis  back 
against  a  thick  and  high  turf  of  rushes,  and  deliberate- 
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ly  advanced  to  tlie  verge  of  the  -w^ater  as  if  to  speak 
with  the  men  at  the  other  side.  They,  utterly  surprised 
and  confounded,  shrank,  although  the  wide  torrent  was 
between,  a  few  steps  backward.  They  knew  not  what 
to  f-hiuk;  they  had  expected  to  see  him  do  another 
murder. 

Crohoore  addressed  them. 

"For  what  stop  ye  there? — Speed  your  ways  round 
by  the  bridge,  and  never  mind  the  leap.  I  can't  stop 
here,  and  Pierce  Shea  wants  a  hand  to  help  him."  With 
that  he  turned  to  go  away. 

"Stand  your  ground,  Crohoore!" — shoixted  Andy, 
who,  now  that  no  thiffhawns  iu  question,  might  be  called 
a  brave  fellow — "Stand  your  ground  !— or,  budge  an 
inch,  this  way  or  that,  an'  I'll  send  the  coutints  o'  this 
through  your  body  !"— and  he  presented  a  musket. 

Crohoore  paused  a  moment.  His  face  turned  to  them, 
he  smiled  in  savage  scorn  and  indifference.  When  he 
moved  again,  Andy's  gun,  and  two  pistols  held  by 
Paudge  and  Shamus,  were  snapped  at  him — but  only 
snapped,  for,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  powder  did  not 
even  blaze  in  the  pans.  He,  a  second  lime,  faced  round, 
jjushed  the  hat  from  his  eyes,  and  apijroached  as  near 
as  the  water  would  let  him. 

"You're  just  a  set  of  foolish  sp7-iss(mn)i,"*  lie  said  con- 
temi^tuously.  "Do  you  think  I"d  stop  where  I  am,  if  I 
had  any  fear  your  guns  could  do  me  harm  ? — The  life  of 
one  of  ye  is  now  in  my  hands  if  I  hatl  a  mind  to  take 
it."  And  to  contirm  his  words,  he  fired  his  piece  into 
the  air,  deliberately  reloaded,  and  while  so  employed, 
added: 

"Do  as  I  bid  you.  Bring  the  gorgoon  where  he  cau 
have  heat  and  comfort,  or  his  death  be  on  your  heads, 
not  mine." 

Crohoore  finally  turned  away,  walked  leisurely  over 
the  bog,  and,  crossing  a  near  eminence  to  the  left,  was 
lost  to  their  view,  long  before  the  men,  though  they  ran 
almost  as  soon  as  he  moved,  had  gained  the  rustic 
bridge,  which,  at  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
stream,  gave  safe  passage  to  the  other  side. 

Pierce  Shea  was  conveyed  home,  in  a  very  exhausted 
state-  The  torture  of  his  mind  and  the  sufferings  of  his 
body  brought  on,  as  the  old  chronicler  at  the  wake  had 
truly  related,  a  bad  fever.  When  past  danger,  his 
recovery  was  slow,  owing  to  his  impatience  to  be  well; 
and  two  months  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  renew 
the  search  for  his  mistress. 


CHAPTEE  YI. 

But  while  Pierce  himself  was  rendered  incapable  of 
pursuing  the  ravisher  of  his  mistress,  a  substitute  ap 
peared  in  the  person  of  one  from  whom  no  such  zeal  or 
friendship  could  have  naturally  been  expected. 

Jack  Doran  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  gentleman  far- 
mer, who  lived  two  miles  nearer  the  city  of  Kilkenny 
than  did  Ned  Shea,  Pierce's  father,  or  Tony  Dooling. 
His  sire  we  may  well  call  a  profligate  old  fellow :  he 

•Silly  fellows. 


had  never  married,  and,  of  his  many  offspring,  all  were 
illegitimate.  Beared  up  without  a  mother's  care,  and 
with  the  loose  example  of  his  father  before  his  eyes,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Jack  lacked  morals.  He  was 
known  as  a  dashing  fellow — to  use  the  local  idiom,  "a 
tatterin'  tearin'  fellow;"  dressing  well;  doing  what  be 
liked;  riding  a  great  active  horse ;  the  tout  ensembk  of 
his  appearance  and  figure  a  medium  between  the  blood 
of  the  neighboring  town  and  the  rustic  boulamskcech,* 
whose  glory  was  gathered  by  fighting  at  fairs 
and  patterns,  and  drinking  inordinate  iiotations 
of  bad  beer,  in  hedge  ale-houses.  Not  that  Jack 
himself  did  not  now  and  then  condescend  to  eclipse 
other  young  fellows  at  a  pattern;  then,  happy  and 
envied  was  the  girl  who  had  him  for  a  dance, 
though,  it  is  added,  he  often  left  her  cause  to  rue  her 
vanity.  Wherever  he  was,  he  would  be  king.  And 
king  he  was  acknowledged  to  be,  even  in  title:  Rhiah 
Doran,  or  King  Doi'an,  being  generally  his  appellation. 
Then,  although  no  vulgar  fighter.  Jack  could  command, 
at  pleasure,  all  the  fighting  "  boys,"  that  is,  the  most 
wicked  or  troublesome  fellows  in  the  barony.  Abso- 
lute reign  he  had,  just  as  he  wished  it:  none  dared  say 
him  nay;  for  treason  to  Ehiah  Doran  begat  a  broken 
head.  In  person  he  was  robust  and  well-formed;  but 
with  features  hard  and  haish,  and  disagreeable  to  look 
at.  From  his  father  he  had  ])lenty  to  spend,  without 
doing  anything  for  it.  So,  indeed,  on  the  same  easy 
terms,  had  his  numerous  brothers  and  half-brothers; 
none  of  them  ever  attending,  in  any  way,  to  the  old 
gentleman's  extensive  and  profitable  farms,  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  How  that  liberal  giver, 
as  well  as  begetter,  contrived  to  keep  all  his  glory  up, 
in  his  own  person  as  well  as  theirs — for  he  lived  as  gayly 
and  idly  as  any  of  his  offspring — appeared  to  many, 
notwithstanding  his  considerable  land  profits,  rather 
surprising.  He  and  they  evidently  lived  above  his  os- 
tensible means,  yet  nor  he  nor  they  owed  a  shilling  to 
any  one.  Head-rents  were  duly  settled,  tithe-proctors 
and  tax-gatherers  defied,  and  the  old  sinner  and  his 
brood  paid  their  way,  right  and  left,  ns  they  went  along, 
in  a  dashing  hand-gallop,  to — the  Devil.  He  had  a  hid- 
den mine  of  wealth,  it  was  said.  He  had  found  a  ver- 
itable pot,  chokeful  of  money.  The  story  was  differ- 
ently told,  thus  by  himself: 

Passing  by  a  monastic  ruin,  in  a  neighboring  town, 
one  moonlight  night— or  morning  rather — the  old  gen- 
tleman heard  voices  within  in  earnest  conversation. 
The  singularity  of  such  a  circumstance  made  him  stop. 
He  stole  softly  to  the  building,  peeped  in,  and  saw 
three  men  busily  employed  digging  in  the  rubbish. 
They  wrought  hard  and  not  in  silence:  from  their  con- 
versation he  could  discover  that  they  were  digging  for 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  huge  pot  of  gold,  which 
one  of  them  had  three  times  dreamt  was  buried  in  that 
very  place.     Suddenly  they  stopped. 

"God  save  our  sowls  !"  said  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
"here's  something  hollow  under  my  spade."  "Clear 
the  earth  away,  quick,"  said  another.     And  then  they 

* Bmlamskeech.— Some  perYersion  now  prevails  of  the  nee  of  this  word.  Its  iuk 
cicnt  meaning  was  &iie—ihiel<islriker\  its  present  we  have  glanced  at  above.  j 
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stooped  into  tlie  hole  tbej'  had  made,  and  with  much 
puffing  and  blovring  lifted  up  something,  and  were  just 
about  to  place  it  on  the  ground. 

"When,"  quoth  old  Mr.  Doran,  "aloud  screech  came 
from  the  hole,  and  then  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  away 
the  three  ran,  leaving  spade,  and  pick-axe,  and  every- 
thing, behind  'em,  the  cowardly  thifs,  that  hadn't  the 
courage  to  stay  a  mom'^nt,  and  be  rich  men  !  For  the 
blessed  Name,  mentioned  by  one  of  'em,  banished  the 
spirit  of  the  person  that  put  all  the  money  there,  and, 
till  tliat  moment,  had  been  watching  it.  He  was  flying 
ofi' before  their  faces,  when  they  cut  and  ran.  I  could 
do  no  less  than  step  in  after  them,  and  take  care  of  the 
pot.  It  was  too  heavy  to  carry  home  with  me;  so  I 
only  hid  it  out  of  the  way,  for  that  time.  Many's  the 
niglit  after  it  cost  me  to  remove  it,  little  by  little,  to  my 
own  house." 

From  this  source,  then,  it  would  appear,  the  old  gen- 
tleman continued  easily  to  feed  his  own  and  his  sous' 
extravagance.  Thus  turning  to  a  spendthrift  account 
that  which  might  have  been  better  employed,  if,  as  he 
himself  candidly  expressed  it,  the  original  tinders  had 
just  had  the  heart  to  brave  the  spirifs  scream  for  the 
loss  of  his  treasure. 

Now,  Jack  Doran,  or  Rliinh  Doran,  eldest  son  and 
hope,  by  the  way,  of  this  lucky  old  night-walker,  once 
danced  with  Alley  Dooling  at  a  wedding,  and  became 
desperately  enamored.  Her  then  almost  childish  van- 
ity was  pleased  at  the  flattering  conquest,  and,  not 
weighing  consequences,  she  foolishly  coquetted  with 
him.  Jack,  though  a  constant  declaimer  against  the 
shackled  state,  vouchsafed,  after  some  hard  conflicts 
with  himself,  to  ask  her  of  her  father.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  honor  intended,  his  reception  was  none  of  the 
best.  Old  Tony  fell  into  an  unseemly  passion;  turned 
him  from  the  door  by  the  shoulders;  reproached  him 
with  his  birth;  set  the  dogs  at  his  heels,  and  command- 
ed him  "never  to  cross  the  thresliold  again,  as  long  as 
his  name  was  Jack  Doran."  But,  worse  than  all  this, 
Jack  got  a  glimpse  of  his  fair  tornu'utor,  while  thus 
suffering  for  her  sake,  and  she  positively  seemed  to  en- 
joy his  disgrace.  He  saw  her  giggle  and  smile  at  him, 
and  then,  with  mock  gravity,  make  him  a  parting 
adieu. 

No  matter.  Rhiah  Doran  was  not  so  easily  to  be  put 
off,  in  such  a  way.  He  summoned  his  liegemen,  and 
hail  recourse  to  a  method  then  in  almost  daily  i)rac- 
tice,  and  even  at  this  day  of  frequent  occurrence.  He 
watched  liis  opportunity;  made  a  forced  enlevement; 
and,  at  tiie  head  of  his  bravos,  took  Alley  by  force 
from  her  father's  house. 

It  was  the  harvest  season,  and  Pierce  Shea  had 
been  to  Kilkenny  to  hire  a  number  of  reapers,  who 
at  that  season  always  repair  in  swarms  to  the 
streets  of  large  towns,  awaiting  bidders.  He  was 
returning  home  with  them,  when  the  screams 
of  a  woman  drew  liis  notice,  and  Jack  Doran 
came  forward,  surrounded  by  his  myrmidons,  bearing 
Alley  before  him  on  horseback.  Her  well-known  voice 
called  on  Pierce  for  aid.  He  sprang  to  her,  seized  the 
horse  by  the  bridle,  dragged  Jack  from  the  saddle,  and 


Alley  fell  into  his  gallant  arms.  Then  rose  the  storm 
of  battle.  Pierce,  seizing  a  sickle  from  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  with  Alley  hanging  on  his  arm,  bravely  de- 
fended himself  with  the  other;  his  reapers  manfully 
assisted  him;  every  sickle  was  unslung ;  and  they 
fought  as  "reapers  descended  to  the  harvest  of  death," 
rather  than  to  the  cutting  of  the  peaceful  crops  that 
awaited  their  gathering. 

But  they  were  inferior  in  numbers,  as  also  in  des- 
peration, to  Doran 's  party,  and,  we  may  add,  in  arms, 
and  the  arts  of  using  them:  for  murderous  alpeens, 
wielded  by  the  most  experienced  hands,  and  blithe  and 
ready  for  just  such  a  field,  came  down  upon  them  on 
every  side.  Victory  seemed  to  declare  for  Jack,  who 
now,  watching  his  time,  aimed  a  crushing  blow  at 
Pierce,  still  encumbered  by  his  senseless  charge.  The 
young  man  partly  broke  its  force  with  his  sickle,  but  it 
nevertheless  wounded  him  severely  in  the  temple:  in 
return,  he  gave  his  assaulter  a  frightful  gash,  that  laid 
the  cheek  open  from  eye  to  jaw;  tauntingly  remark- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  he  thus  bestowed  on  him  a 
mark  that,  one  day  or  other,  would  help  to  hang  him. 

In  this  doubtful  state  of  the  battle,  a  timely  rein- 
forcement, headed  by  old  Tony  Dooling,  and  his  neigh- 
bor, old  Ned  Shea,  came  up.  Doran  and  his  army  were 
driven  from  the  field,  and  Alley  borne  home  in  triumph 
by  her  lover, both  covered  with  blood;  he  with  his  own 
and  Rhiah  Doran' s,  and  she  with  the  warm  stream  that 
flowed  from  his  temples.  This  adventure  extinguished 
altogether  Alley's  desire  for  extensive  conquests:  her 
undivided  heart  was  gratefully  given  to  her  wounded 
champion  and  preserver.  During  his  cure  she  was 
his  attendant,  and  dressed  his  wounds  with  her  own 
pretty  hands.  And  her  soft  smile,  her  tearful  eye,  and 
perhaps  the  honey  of  her  lips— but  of  this  one  cannot 
be  positive,  as  young  maidens  scarcely  ever  wish  for 
more  than  one  witness  on  such  occasions— tended  more 
to  his  recovery  than  all  the  salves  and  cataplasms 
made  up  by  all  the  old  doctresses  in  the  parish ;  tliough 
many  there  were  of  great  celebrity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  rural  physicians. 

At  the  time  of  our  lii story,  such  an  outrage  as  that 
perpetrated  by  Jack  Doran  was  looked  upon  more  as  a 
chivalrous  exi)loit,  deserving  of  praise  for  the  daiigerto 
be  run,  and  tlie  courage  and  boldness  necessary  inthe  ex- 
ecution, than  as  a  breach  of  the  law,  subjecting  the  doers 
to  the  law's  most  awful  punishment.  "We  question  if, 
to  this  moment,  the  technical  "abduction"  has  any 
meaning  or  translation  among  even  the  second  or  third 
generations  of  tlie  same  people.  Anthony  Dooling  took, 
therefore,  no  legal  notice  of  the  transaction,  thinking 
that  the  ill-success  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  ugly 
wound  inflicted  on  the  principal  actor,  were  a  sufficient 
visitarion  for  the  outrage. 

Tliis  affair  took  place  the  harvest  before  the  opening 
of  the  story,  and  is  here  related  in  order  that  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  may  be  understood.  The  speakers  are 
old  Ned  Sliea  and  Jack  Doran;  the  scene  in  Shea's 
house;  the  accomjjaniment  a  huge  jug  of  strong  ale, 
liome-breweil,  of  course,  and  tlien  the  only  common 
drink  of  tliose  who  could  not  e^  ery  day  afford  wine. 
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"Give  me  your  hand,  Jack.  Dhar  law  ma  chordius 
chreete/*  but  I'll  have  a  hearty  shake  at  it.  A  good 
right  you  have  to  be  tlie  bitter  enemy  of  all  belonging 
to  Tony  Dooling — rest  his  sowl! — and  to  me  and  mine; 
and  Where's  the  man  but  yourself  would  be  the  friend 
instead  of  the  foe  ? — My  notion  of  yoii  always  was  that 
you  were  a  scatter-brain-o'-the-divil,  a  raking,  rollick- 
ing fool  of  a  fellow,  but  with  the  heart  in  the  right 
place;  and  that  makes  up  for  all.  I  had  a  drop  o'  the 
same  blood  in  me  myself,  once  upon  a  time,  as  every- 
body knows." 

"For  what  should  I  keep  up  my  ill-will,  Ned  ?  Poor 
Tony  used  me  badly,  to  be  sure;  but  he's  now  in  his 
grave;  and  we  hold  no  malice  to  the  dead.  As  to 
Pierce,  poor  fellow,  he  did  no  more  to  me  than  I'd  have 
done  myself  to  him,  had  I  met  him  on  the  same  spot, 
runniug  away  with  my  colleenf  from  me.  And,  as  for 
the  reaping  he  gave  me," — holding  up  his  finger  to  his 
seamed  cheek,  which  had  considerably  drawn  the  mus- 
cles of  the  mouth  at  that  side  of  the  face,  and  now, 
when  he  assumed  a  careless  grin,  gave  a  twisted  and 
rather  hideous  expression  to  the  seat  of  risibility — 
"why,  it  was  only  to  say,  '  thank  you,  kindly.  Jack,'  for 
what  1  lent  him,  a  minute  before.  I  was  doting  foolish 
about  Alley,  Ned,  at  that  time;  and  am  no  way  back- 
ward to  say  I  have  a  hankering  regard  for  her  to  this 
day.  But  I  didn't  know  that  herself  and  Pierce 
■were  contracted,  or  I'd  have  run  my  hand  into 
the  iire  rather  than  do  what  I  did.  I  thought 
she  had  no  great  dislike  to  my  ugly  fa;ce — it  wan't  so 
ugly  then  as  it  is  now,  you  know" — and  he  grinned 
again,  in  such  sort  that,  though  it  must  have  been 
meant  to  make  a  good  impression,  old  Ned  felt  uneasy 
and  queerish,  and  shifted  himself  on  his  chair — "and  I 
thought,  Tony — rest  his  sowl ! — the  only  bar  between 
us.  But  all's  past  and  gone,  and  forgot  and  forgiven. 
I'll  show  her  and  Pierce  that  I  love  them  both  still,  as 
I  told  you  before.  For  I'll  turn  the  country  upside- 
down  to  give  her  to  the  boy  of  her  heart;  bad  end  to 
me,  but  I  will  !" 

"Och  !  never  fear  you,  ?»aJo«<c/t«//  An' it's  your  own 
self  can  do  it !"  exclaimed  Ned  Shea,  again  clasping  the 
hand  of  his  guest. 

"Yes,  Ned.  I  make  bold  to  say  there's  not  that  other 
man  in  the  country  able  to  hunt  her  out  as  soon  as  my- 
self. '  The  boys'  are  ready  to  go  thro'  fire  and  water  at 
the  turn  of  my  hand,  and  we  have  them  far  and  near, 
at  a  pinch.  It  must  go  hard  if  that  limb-o'-the-devil, 
Crohoore,  can  hold  out  against  me,  when  once  I  set 
about  ferreting  him,  which  I  tcill  do,  day  and  night, 
from  this  blessed  moment." 

'■'■Slaun-tha-r/tah,  Jack  !  I  hope  poor  Pierce  will  live  to 
give  you  the  thanks  you  deserve.  But  the  gorgoon  is 
in  a  bad  way  now.  Jack  " — the  old  man  let  a  tear  drop  into 
his  cup — "I  pray  God  to  leave  me  my  only  child.  But, 
living  or  dead,  he'll  never  be  t;:e  same  to  me  if  Alley  is 
gone  from  us,  orwhat's  worse,  a  ruined  creature.  Come, 
Jack,  here's  long  life  and  prosperity  to  you,  and  may 
you  have  the  present  wish  of  your  heart !" 

"Thank  you,  thank  yon,  Ned.     And  now  fill  again." 

*  "  By  the  haml  oj  mij  gossip .'"  a  common  asseveration  among  the  old  folk. 
•t  Colleen,  young  lass 


He  stood  up  and  raised  his  glass,  while  he  slowly  said 
— "a  sjieedy  uprise  to  Pierce.  And  when  he  recovers, 
may  he  get  Alley  from  my  hand  just  as  I'd  like  to  give 
her  !" 

They  both  gulped  down  the  toast,  holding  each 
other's  hand.  As  he  resumed  his  seat,  Jack  gave  the 
old  man's  fist  an  additional  squeeze  of  great  vehemence, 
while  he  exclaimed: 

"Ruin  my  soul,  Ned  Shea,  but  that  is  the  present 
wish  of  my  heart !" 

Who  and  of  what  kind  were  "the  boys,"  upon  whose 
assistance  Doran  so  confidently  reckoned,  now  seems 
an  inquiry  of  some  weight  and  interest. 

The  time  of  our  story  is  placed  in  that  period  when 
Whiteboyism  first  began  to  appear  in  Ireland.  Laboring 
under  the  excessive  penal  code  then  in  full  operation, 
though  since  partly  repealed,  and  excluded  by  one  of  its 
enactments  from  even  an  opportunity  to  become  edu- 
cated, and  so  gain  an  enlightened,  or  at  least  temperate 
view  of  their  own  situation,  the  Irish  peasantry,  ne- 
glected, galled,  and  hard-driven,  in  poverty,  bitterness, 
and  ignorance,  without  competent  advisers,  without 
leaders  a  step  above  themselves,  and  scarcely  with  an 
object,  wildly  endeavored  to  wreak  vengeance  upon, 
rather  than  obtain  redress  from,  the  local  agents  of 
some  of  the  most  immed'ate  hardships  that  maddened 
them.  First  of  all,  there  was,  doubtless,  a  religious 
frenzy  to  urge  them  on.  They  saw  their  creed  de- 
nounced, their  form  of  worship,  under  heavy  penalties, 
interdicted.  They  knew  that  some  years  before  their 
priests  had  been  hunted  like  foxes,  and  forced  to  hide 
in  caves  and  other  places  of  concealment,  from  the 
keen  scent  and  vengeance  of  the  most  insignificant 
professors  of  the  rival  religion,  who,  with  impunity, 
took  arms  in  their  hands  to  enforce  the  rigid  letter  of 
an  almost  exterminating  law,  still  to  their  knowledge 
unrepealed.  In  the  very  district  in  which  the  scene 
of  our  tale  is  laid — and  the  anecdote  is  put  forward  as 
one  laying  claim  to  strict  belief— a  rustic  congregation 
had  once  assembled,  with  their  i>riest,  in  the  open  air, 
to  perform  their  devotions,  when  three  or  four  mean 
mechanics  of  the  other  persuasion  appeared  with  guns 
in  their  hands,  fired  among  the  crowd,  killed  some,  and 
woundeil  the  clergyman,  as,  like  the  Si;otch  Covenanter 
of  old,  he  preached  to  his  fiock  in  the  wilderness. 

Such  occiirrences  operating  upon  the  mind  of  the 
wretched  and  uneducated  jieasant,  who  had  not  intel- 
lect or  patience  to  weigh  logical  distinctions,  begot  a 
hatred  to  the  opposite  creed  as  rancorous  as  it  was 
whole  and  entire.  He  hated  it  because  it  was  the  priv- 
ileged one;  because  his  own  was  persecuted;  because 
he  attributed  to  its  spirit  the  civil  excommunication 
against  him  and  his  priests,  and  even  the  petty  and 
gratuitous  annoyances  he  suffered  from  its  lowest  pro- 
fessors. And  in  such  a  state  of  feeling  he  found  him- 
self, while  already  ground  down  l)y  unnatural  rack- 
rents,  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support,  in 
spleiulor  and  superiority,  of  that  very  rival  church.  In 
fact,  to  pay  to  its  ministers  the  hard-earned  pittance  he 
could  not  afford  to  his  own.  This  view  of  his  situation 
first  made  the  Irish  peasant  a  Whiteboy 
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But  perhaps  tlie  exquisite  tyranny  of  the  merciless 
being  into  whose  hands  the  collection  of  tithes  had 
fallen  gave  the  immediate  spur  to  his  headlong  and 
often  savage  course.  With  this  suijposition  we  shall 
summon  Peery  Clancy,  titlie-proctor,  at  the  era  of  our 
history,  for  the  parish  of  Ghirah,  to  stand  at  once  before 

US. 

Having  failed  in  every  speculation  of  early  life,  and 
become  old  without  credit  to  himself;  having  been 
twice  in  jail — once  for  debt  and  once  for  sheep-stealing 
— Peery  Chmcy,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  blazed  forth  a 
titlie-proctoi'.  He  was  a  waddling,  lively  old  fellow, 
with  a  curious  struggle  of  expression  in  his  hard  fea- 
tures, and  a  queer  jumble  in  his  manners.  The  stern 
bully  was  on  his  jiursed  brow  and  in  his  clenched 
teeth;  but,  when  you  looked  fixedly  at  him,  there  ap- 
peared, in  his  rambling  eyes,  a  shufding  consciousness 
that  he  had  not  earned  your  good  opinion.  And  there 
was  in  the  general  wincing  and  uneasiness  of  his  per- 
son, i)articularly  in  the  awkward  rising,  and  falling, 
and  see-sawing  of  his  arms,  as  he  spoke  to  you,  some- 
thing like  the  fidgets  of  the  shamefaced  child,  that 
often  dreaded  and  deserved  a  whipping.  A  certain  air 
of  purse-pride  ran,  meantime,  through  all  this.  Once 
in  his  presence,  you  would  disagreeably  feel  he  was  a 
man  who,  however  aware  he  might  be  of  the  contempt 
of  the  world,  possessed,  in  spite  of  obloquy,  or  even  of 
tlie  tlireat  aud  danger  to  which  he  stood  exposed,  reso- 
lution of  character  to  act  his  part  without  tlinching. 

His  clothes,  of  good  texture,  were  made  half  after 
the  country  fashion,  Iialf  after  that  of  the  town.  He 
wore  his  hat  hangingly,  with  the  fur  bru.shed  the 
wrong  way,  to  con-^ince,  at  a  look,  that  it  was  superior 
to  tlie  common  felt  vulgarly  worn.  His  many-coloi-ed 
silk  handkerchief,  his  coat  of  good  broadcloth,  com- 
posed of  as  much  material  as  would  make  two  of  your 
modern  cut,  and  his  kerseymere  small-clothes  and  leg- 
gings, really  gave  him  a  look  of  wealth  and  of  supe- 
riority of  some  kind. 

His  speech  was  not  made  np  of  rude  assertions  and 
frightful  oaths.  When  among  those  who  should  bow 
to  his  predominance  and  tolerate  his  insolence,  it  was 
full  of  obscene  jests  and  ribald  humor,  little  becoming 
his  gray  hairs.  Before  his  last  change  of  profession, 
Peery  had  been  as  bare  as  Job  in  his  worst  day;  now, 
liowever,  liis  coffers  were  strong,  and  he  could  com- 
mand a  round  thousand. 

A  round  thousand,  earned,  principally,  by  squeezing 
from  tlie  very,  very  poorest,  their  last  a(;id  shilling; 
ihtij  were  his  best  profit;  his  fat  of  the  land,  his  milk 
and  honey.  Such  as  could  at  on<!e  affoid  to  pay  his 
exorbitant  demands,  did  so,  no  matter  liow  unwilling, 
and  got  rid  of  him.  But  the  wretched  being,  who, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  many  hours  after  his 
setting,  was  bent  beneath  the  first  malediction  of 
heaven,  yet  gained  thereby  but  a  scanty  suijjtly  of  the 
meanest  food,  rags  for  his  (;overing,  and  despair  for 
an  inmate  (among  many  others)  of  tlie  hovel,  that  did 
not  keep  off  the  inclemency  of  the  weather— this  was 
'lie  iirey  that  Peery  contrived  to  gripe,  witli  a  gripe 
never  relaxed  till  he  had  crushed  his  victim. 


He  called  for  his  tithe.  Perhaps  the  time  was  not 
auspicious  to  dispose  of  the  little  crop,  or  perhaps  it 
was  not  matured.  From  any  cause,  no  matter  what, 
Dermid  could  not  pay  him.  Peery,  as  an  indulgence, 
suggested  a  note  of  baud.  If  Dermid  could  write  his 
name,  the  bill  was  executed  in  form;  if  not,  after  many 
bungling  attempts  to  feel  or  hold  the  pen  in  his  horny 
fingers,  he  set  his  mark  to  it.  Time  wore  on;  the  bill 
became  due;  but  the  amount  was  s^till  not  in  the  way. 
Perry  vouchsafed  some  of  his  rude  jests  to  the  daughter 
or  wife,  which,  though  they  made  them  blush,  were, 
perforce,  swallowed  as  a  mark  of  good  will  by  Dermid, 
who,  forcing  himself  to  laugh,  handed  a  douceur,  and 
the  note  of  hand  was  renewed.  Meantime,  the  crop  has 
been  unprofitable,  or  the  landlord  has  seized  it  for  his 
rent.  From  the  unexpected  smalluess  of  the  receipts, 
or  the  law  costs  attending  the  seizure,  to  say  nothing  of 
various  other  casualties,  there  is  no  provision  to  meet 
the  assiduous  Peery,  who  again  makes  his  appearance. 
Dermid  sells  some  of  his  potatoes;  by  stinting  himself 
and  his  family  of  even  this  miserable  and  only  food  he 
gives  another  douceur.  When  payment  is  the  third  time 
demanded,  he  is  worse  off  than  ever.  Peery  sees  the 
state  of  affairs.  He  begins  to  scowl;  thunders  out 
fearful  oaths  that  he  must  be  paid.  And  abruptly  de- 
l^arts  to  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

The  demand  may  not  exceed — how  much  will  the 
affluent  or  easy  reader  think  ? — one  pound.  Peery 
issues  what  is  called  a  citation  to  the  ecclesiastical 
coirrts.  This  increases  the  sum  more  than  double. 
There  is  a  decree;  and  this  again  is  followed  by  a  civil 
process.  The  law  generally  allows  one  shilling  and  one 
penny  (Irish)  for  the  trouble  of  filling  the  blanks  in  the 
process.  Peery  generally  takes  tliis  trouble  on  him- 
self, that  is,  fills  them  himself,  and  x'ockets,  to  use  his 
own  language,  the  thirteen.  The  same  sum  is  allo\vedfor 
the  service  upon  the  party.  Peery  employs  a  needy 
understrapper  to  serve,  at  twenty  pence  per  day  and 
two  "throws "  of  whisky,  one  hundred  unlucky 
parties;  here  he  again  "fobs"  the  diflereuce.  Thus, 
Dermid  incurs  still  more  debt,  and  Peery  makes  still 
more  money.  The  understrapper,  promising  the  whole 
weight  of  his  vast  friendshii)  on  the  occasion,  than 
which  nothing  is  further  from  his  power  or  will,  con- 
trives to  pick  up  his  shilling,  too,  at  the  very  moment 
he  serves  the  process. 

The  sessions  come  on ;  Dermid  vainly  prays  for  in- 
dulgence. By  some  desp(uate  shift  he  contrives  to 
scrape  together  the  sum  first  demanded;  but  learns,  in 
affright  and  consternation,  that  it  is  now  trebled.  He 
cries  out  that  he  is  ruined;  wrings  his  wretched  hands; 
licrhaps  the  broken-spirited  and  contemiitiblc  man 
weeps;  and  perhaps  is,  at  that  very  moment,  reminded 
by  Peery,  "that  sure  his  well-lookin'  wife  or  daughter 
might  aisily  get  him  the  money."  Full  to  the  chin 
with  rage  he  cannot  vent,  Dermid  returns  liome.  His 
case  conies  on  before  the  "county  barrister;"  and,  as 
the  miltl  and  sapient  lawgiver.s  of  the  session  court 
term  it,  he  is  decreed.  His  only  horse  or  cow  is  carried 
off.  I'eerv  brings  tlie  animal  to  public  street-auction, 
and,  at  one-fourth  of  the  value,  knocks  it  down  to — 
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himself;  and  then  sells  it  at  a  good  profit.  He  charges 
his  reverend  employer  with  the  expenses  for  the  re- 
covery of  Dermid's  tithe;  against  this  charge  sets  the 
auction-price  of  the  horse ;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  clergyman  is  a  loser  bj^  the  transaction. 

Need  it  be  observed  that,  through  the  whole  course 
of  this  aifair,  Peery,  and  Peery  alone,  had  the  advan- 
tage? He  got  the  two  douceurs  from  Dermid;  he  filled 
the  process;  he  got  it  served  at  a  profit  of  eight  hun- 
dred per  cent. ;  he  gained  two  pounds,  at  least,  on  the 
cow  or  horse ;  and,  at  last,  bamboozled  and  robbed  his 
reverend  employer,  and  sat  down  in  the  evening,  over 
a  bumper  of  whiskey  punch,  to  drink  (his  poor  mother 
calling  him  a  Roman  Catholic)  long  life  to  the  minister's 
tithes,  and  may  they  never  fail  him  ! 

This  is  no  fancy-sketch.  The  man  and  the  statements 
are  carefully  copied  from  the  life  and  the  facts.  And 
if  it  be  doubted  that,  exactly  at  the  time  of  this  nar- 
ration, such  a  man  as  Peery  did  not  figure,  we  can  only 
engage  to  produce,  at  a  fair  warning,  as  many  living 
fac-similes  as  may  be  specified.  Observing,  that  an 
original  for  our  iiicture,  at  the  present  hour,  ought  to 
entitle  us  to  lay  claim  to  an  original  for  it  half  a  cen- 
tury earlier.  For  societj'  may  have  improved,  the  arts 
and  sciences  may  have  advanced,  the  Bastile  may  have 
been  torn  down  in  one  country,  and  the  Inquisition 
abolished  in  another;  but  the  Irish  tithe-proctor  of  this 
day,  and  the  Irish  tithe-proctor  of  fifty  years  ago,  are 
individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species. 

And  what  has  become  of  Dermid?  Why,  he  attend- 
ed the  sessions-court  to  hear  himself  decreed.  He  at- 
tended the  sale  of  his  "baste,"  to  see  it  knocked  down 
for  a  song.  He  turned  towards  his  home,  hastily  con- 
cluding that,  for  the  poor  man  and  the  Papist,  there 
was  no  law  or  mercy  in  the  land.  He  continued  his 
long  walk,  chewing  the  ever-rising  cud  of  this  bitter, 
and  desperate,  and  obstinate  tliought.  He  brought  to 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  life's  labor  and  sweat 
he  had  uselessly  expended.  He  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his  puddled  hovel,  and  heard  his  children  squalling 
for  food;  and  then  he  turned  his  back  upon  them.  He 
walked  hastily  abroad ;  gave  a  kick  to  the  idle  spade 
he  met  on  his  way,  and  sought  out  some  dozen  Der- 
mids  or  Paddies  similarly  situated  with  himself.  Be- 
tween them  they  agreed  to  take  the  tithe-proctors  and 
the  laws  of  tithes  into  their  own  hands;  proposed  silly 
oaths  to  each  other:  and  the  result  was  "the  boys"  of 
whom  Jack  Doran  made  mention,  called,  without  ab- 
breviation, Whiteboys. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

RHIA.H  DoRAN  strictly  adhered  to  the  voluntary 
promise  he  had  given  old  Ned  Shea,  and  sought  Cro- 
hoore  in  every  place  that  could  be  supposed  to  afford 
him  secrecy  and  shelter. 

As  before  stated,  it  was  the  general  opinion  tliat 
Crohoore  had  not  removed  from  the  neighborhood,  he 
being  frequently  seen,  even  at  a  late  period;  always 


alone,  and  walking  at  a  quick  pace,  his  short  gun  in  his 
hand;  and  from  those  who  thus  casually  encountered 
him,  or  who  averred  so,  not  seeming  to  shun  anj'  ob- 
servation. But  his  pursuers  vainly  looked  to  meet 
him;  their  path  he  never  crossed.  And  while  Rhiah 
Doran  put  all  his  wits  to  work,  and  in  every  way 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  subjects,  over  the 
extensive  range  of  country  under  his  obedience — thus, 
it  might  be  said,  having  on  the  alert  every  eye  for  six 
miles  round — all  proved  to  no  purpose.  Crohoore-na- 
bilhoge,  or  Crohoore  of  the  billhook,  the  surname  given 
to  him  since  the  murder,  was  still  at  large. 

But  nothwithstandiug  the  allegiance  due  to  King 
Doran,  a  principle  had  gone  abroad  that  powerfully 
ojjcrated  in  Crohooi-e's  favor  and  served  to  counteract 
the  general  zeal  that  might  otherwise,  by  determined 
combination,  have  speedily  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  pursuers.  This  was  nothing  else  than  a 
now  firm  opinion,  established  in  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  country,  arising  out  of  the  broad 
hints  given  at  the  wake  and  fully  credited  (as  we  have 
already  seen),  that  Crohoore  lived  in  constant  inter- 
course with  "the  good  people,"  and  was  under  their 
sovereign  protection.  Those  who  have  had  local  op- 
portunities to  observe,  at  the  period  we  deal  with,  the 
mental  habits  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  the  de- 
voted belief  in  the  fairy  superstition,  will  at  once  ac- 
cede to  the  probability  of  such  a  statement.  To  those 
we  appeal,  and  leave  it  for  them  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  outstep,  in  the  present  instance,  the  modesty 
of  nature. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that,  having  received 
private  and  anonymous  intelligence  (the  informant,  di- 
vided between  his  fears  and  his  conscience,  thus  subtly 
trying  to  cheat  the  devil  in  the  dark),  tli.at  Crohoore 
might  be  come  on  in  a  particular  direction,  Doran  led 
a  select  party  to  the  ground,  and  remained  anxiously 
on  the  watch.  It  was  night.  For  some  hours  they 
guarded  together  one  point.  Then  the  leader  left  a 
sentinel  there,  and  withdrew  his  main  body  to  search 
in  another  and  nearer  quarter.  The  man  thus  posted 
alone,  having  been  wearied  with  much  previous  fatigue, 
unconsciously  dropt  asleep.  How  long  he  slept  is  un- 
known, when  he  was  aroused  by  a  smart  slap  on  the 
shoulders,  and  desired  to  stir  himself.  "Yes,  yes, 
avich,  I'm  comin',"  said  the  man,  scrambling  up.  Ye 
have  the  bloody  dog  at  last,  have  ye?" 

He  was  now  on  his  legs,  and,  facing  round,  saw,  in- 
instead  of  the  comrade  he  had  expected,  "the  bloody 
dog"  himself,  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  his 
short  gun  held  to  his  hip,  as  if  prepared  for  instant  ac- 
tion. The  valiant  as  well  as  watchful  sentinel  started 
back.  Crohoore  advanced  a  step  on  him,  and  spoke  in 
a  cautious  tone. 

"Stand  where  you  are,  man;  I  have  no  mind 
to  harm  you.  Thady,  where's  the  little  sense  I 
tliought  you  had  ?  Loosin'  your  night's-rest  to  no 
purpose  ?  Mind  your  own,  callin',  Thady  Muldowny, 
an'  never  mind  me.  I  give  the  advice,  let  you  follow 
it,  or,  as  sartin  as  we  both  stand  here,  you'll 
live  to  sorely  rue  it.     Jack   Doran  an'   the  other  boys 
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are  down  at  Tom  Murphy's  baru,  lookin' aftlier  me: 
that" s  all  they'll  ha\e  for  it,  as  you  yourself  sees. 
Go  to  'em;  say  I  sent  you;  say  j'ou  were  spakin'  a  bit 
to  me,  and  tell  'em  the  same  words  I  tould  you.  Go  to 
your  ways,  Thady,  an'  remember  the  friendly  warnin'  I 
give.  Keep  to  your  warm  bed  by  nights,  for  the 
future."  He  waved  his  arm  in  the  direction  he  wished 
Thady  to  travel,  then  turned  on  his  heel  the  opposite 
way,  and,  to  Thady's  mortal  joy,  was  quickly  out  of 
view.  Thady,  by  the  way,  attributing  to  Crohoore's 
clemency  only  the  remains  of  the  breath  by  aid  of 
which  he  continued  to  mutter  all  the  while  his  bugbear 
was  visible:  "Lord  save  us;  Lord  protect  an'  save  us. 
Praise  be  to  God!" 

Running  with  all  his  might,  Thady  gained  the  barn 
mentioned  by  Orohoore,  and  there,  indeed,  found  his 
companions  where  he  had  been  told  to  look  for  them. 
He  did  not  fail  to  relate  the  adventure,  with  some  little 
additions,  calculated  effectually  to  disguise  the  fact  of 
his  own  drowsiness  and  subsequent  inanity.  From  this 
night  forward  few  weie  found  willing  to  engage  per- 
sonally in  the  pursuit  after  Crohoore.  The  hint  given 
to  Thady  Muldowny  ai>peared  to  have  reason  in  it. 
Mortal  might,  when  i^ut  in  competition  with  a  person 
who  was  concealed  and  fondled  by  the  mischief-doing 
"good  i)eople,"  seemed  not  only  useless,  but  extremely 
dangerous  in  the  main.  And  so,  except  Ehiah  Doran 
himself,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  were  either  supe- 
rior to  the  general  superstition,  or  wished,  in  the  teeth 
of  their  qualms,  to.  establish  a  cliaracter  for  uni)aral- 
leled  courage,  all  refrained  from  an  exx^eriment  which 
was  likely,  if  persevered  in,  to  entail  bewitched  cows, 
blighted  faces,  withered  limbs.  Aye,  even  the  whole 
and  entire  abduction  of  themselves  or  their  children, 
whichever  happened  to  be  the  most  comely,  with 
nothing  but  a  besom  or  the  handle  of  a  pitchfork  left 
in  their  place,  and  changed  by  the  hands  of  the  good 
people  into  a  general  likeness  of  the  corpse  of  the  per- 
son thus  ravished,  while  the  victim  passed  a  life  of  de- 
ception, jollity,  and  splendor  in  the  fairy  hall  contrived 
within  some  neighboring  "rath." 

Doran,  however,  continued  fixed  and  faithful  to  his 
purpose.  He  Avas  invariably  on  Crohoore's  track 
whenever  he  could  indirectly  hear  a  whisper  of  his  i)ro- 
bable  motions.  To  those  who  wondered  at  his  fool- 
hardiness,  and  still  more  at  his  exemption  from  hurt  or 
harm,  he  jocosely  said  he  had  got  a  cliarm  from  a  fairy- 
doctor  that  preserved  him  in  a  whole  .skin.  And  tliis 
plea,  although  it  might  have  been  meant  in  jest,  was 
argument  sound  and  good  with  tliose  who  boasted  no 
such  talisman  against  the  fantastic  devilries  of  the 
spiteful  little  race,  whom  they  thought  mischievous, 
while  they  pronounced  them  "good,"  and  who  thus, 
like  all  dangerous  despots,  came  in  for  that 

*' Moutli-honor,  breath, 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  hiit  dare  not." 

Perhaps  Doran  gained,  by  his  assiduity,  one  or  two 
points  of  some  value  to  him,  apart  from  the  self-gratifi- 
cation and  reward  of  doing  a  generous  and  humane  ac- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  his  readiness  to  forget  old 
grievances,  incurred  from  Pierce  Shea,  and  Alley  and 


her  father,  bought  him  "  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  people."  His  coming  forward  so  actively  to  guard 
in  adversity  the  interests  of  those  who,  having  once 
been  his  fi'iends,  had  changed  into  his  bitterest  foes, 
made  a  popular  imi^ression  the  fervency  of  which  no 
words  could  express.  Even  by  the  soberest  of  his 
neighbors,  Jack  Doran 's  bad  qualities  were  now  forgot- 
ten. Another  advantage  resulted  that,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, he  prized  still  more.  "The  boys"  of  the  district 
applauded  his  intrepidity  to  the  skies,  and  whispers 
arose,  not  lost  on  Doran's  quick  ear,  that  the  whole 
baronj'  did  not  contain  another  man  so  fit  to  lead  them 
on  nocturnal  expeditions  of  a  different  kind,  to  concen- 
trate their  strength,  and  direct  their  half-conceived 
views.     In  fact  to  be  their  captain. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Pierce  Shea,  after  his 
illness  of  two  months,  was  at  length  able  to  resume,  in 
his  own  person,  the  pursuit  after  Alley  and  the  mur- 
derer of  her  parents.  Doran's  manly  conduct  had 
reached  his  ear  from  a  hundred  admiring  tongues: 
his  father  brought  them  together,  and  Pierce  could 
not  avoid  feeling  gratitude  and  full  forgiveness 
towards  his  old  rival.  When  Doran  once  more 
renewed  his  ofl'er  to  join  him  in  all  future  operations,  a 
bond  of  amity  was  immediately  formed  between  them; 
hands  were  over  and  over  shaken;  Old  Ned  shouted 
forth  his  joy  and  approbation;  the  cup  was  more  than 
once  pledged  to  success;  and  the  young  men  called 
each  other  the  greatest  friends  in  the  world. 

But,  seemingly  assisted,  and  cautiously  followed,  by 
Andy  Houlohan, — who  at  length  was  the  sole  creature 
that  from  duty  or  love  (other  motives  were  out  of  ques- 
tion) would  venture  to  track  Crohoore  through  his  own 
green  raths,  in  some  one  of  which  they  firmly  believed 
him  a  resident — the  united  efforts  of  Shea  and  Dorau 
proved  useless  as  ever.  Night  after  night,  some- 
times day  and  night,  they  were  on  foot,  or  on  horseback, 
over  the  country.  Confused  rumors  of  Crohoore's  ap- 
peai'ances  inces.sautly,  though  indirectly,  reached  them; 
some  of  these  reports  seemed  sufficiently  bewildering' 
and  startling.  It  was  averred,  though  none  dared  come 
forward  to  authenticate  the  statements,  that  the  shin- 
grawn  had  frequently  been  seen,  at  one  moment,  down 
by  a  certain  stream,  in  a  certain  hollow;  and — as  a  com- 
parison of  notes  demonstrated — at  the  next  moment, 
and  by  a  dift'erent  person,  many  miles  away,  sitting  ou 
as  certain  a  stone,  on  the  top  of  as  certain  a  hill,  his 
lank  red  hair  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  his  red  eye 
turned  wistfully  off,  as  if  watching  the  progress  of 
some  of  his  many  accommodating  messengers,  tlirough 
the  extreme  distanc'o. 

Andy  Houlohan  need  not  have  given  to  his  foster- 
brother  a  more  unbounded  ])roof  of  devoted  affection" 
than  by  at  present  treading  in  his  footste]»s.  On  prop- 
er ground,  Andy  could  have  braved  and  despised,  as 
readily  as  any  man,  substantial  danger  from  bludgeon, 
alpeen,  or  pistol.  liut  let  it  not  be  sui)posed  that  au 
iota  of  courage  now  came  to  aid  his  love.  Of  all  Im- 
luan  beings,  arrived  at  years  of  maturity  (we  will  not 
say  discretion),  Andy  Houlohan  yielded  to  supernatu- 
ral creatures  of  every  denomination,  whether  thiffha. 
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banshee,  fetch  phooka  OT  sheeog,  the  fullest  credence  and 
dominion,  and  professed  tbe  strongest  aversion  to  a 
rencountre  with  any  of  tbem,  of  what  class  soever. 
But  as  the  latter  race  were  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
the  most  intermeddling  and  the  most  mischievous,  his 
dread  of  them  bore  proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  na- 
ture and  numerical  importance,  and,  when  once  out  in 
a  lonesome  place,  never  left  him.  There  was  one  no- 
tion, however,  which,  distinct  from  his  genuine  affec- 
tion for  Pierce  (and  though  it  still  had  no  feature  of 
courage),  helped  Andy  to  persevere  in  his  perilous 
wanderings.  It  got,  somehow,  into  his  head,  that  he 
might  be  "under  God,"  the  happymeansof  preserving 
his  foster-brother  from  harm.  Less  likely  things  had 
come  to  pass.  Pierce  was  hot  "from  a  child  up,"  and, 
coming  in  contact  (which  he  must)  with  the  good  peo- 
ple, would,  if  left  to  himself,  be  ruined  entirely.  Aiuly 
calculated  that  tlie  only  chance  of  safety  to  his  dolih 
depended  on  a  prudent  or  conciliating  policy  (and  as 
he  resolved  it  should  be),  upon  the  obsequious  conduct 
he  prescribed  for  his  own  adoption  in  any  such  appal- 
ling j)redicameiit. 

So,  on  he  followed,  picking  his  steps  as  cautiously  as 
if  the  ground  were  strewn  with  new-laid  eggs, — or, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "as  a  hen  walking  over  a 
stubble-fleld,"  on  through  thick  and  thin,  night  and 
morning,  after  Shea  and  Doran;  still  no  Crohoore  was 
found.  The  prepossessions  of  the  country  jjeojde  con- 
tinued to  obstruct  all  regular  inquiry;  finally,  grown 
inveterate,  they  now  refused  to  supply  even  their 
former  reports  of  accidental  meetings  with  him. 

But  if  they  conceived  that  Crohoore  ought  not  to  be 
meddled  with  in  consequence  of  his  close  connection, 
identity  indeed,  witli  the  good  people,  the  magistrates 
of  the  coiinty  seemed  of  a  different  opinion.  Daring 
robberies  had  latel.y  become  frequent.  The  houses  of 
the  rich  were  broken  open  at  night,  and  plundered  of 
everything  valuable.  The  very  poorest  were  despoiled 
of  their  little  pittance.  And  all  this  was  peri>etrated 
by  some  unknown  and  undiscovered  gang,  every  trace 
of  whom  had  hitherto  evaded  the  civil  powers.  Now, 
however,  from  the  stories  the  magistrates  had  heard  of 
Crohoore,  it  struck  them  that  a  person  showing  such  a 
resolution,  closeness  and  cleverness  of  character  was 
very  likely,  whatever  he  might  lack  in  personal 
prowess,  to  be  the  leader  of  exactly  such  a  band  of 
secret  and  adroit  desperadoes.  This  strong  surmise 
was  confirme<l  by  accounts  of  his  having  been  often  met 
in  the  direction  where  the  outrage  happened.  A  re- 
ward, immediately  subsequent  to  the  murder  of  the 
Doolings,  had  been  offered  for  his  apprehension;  but 
the  new  suspicions  mentioned  made  him  an  object  of 
increased  interest,  and  the  posse  comit.atus  were  accord, 
ingly  straining  every  nerve  on  the  lookout. 

Crohoore-na-bilhoge  baffled,  however,  his  new  pur- 
suers as  well  as  his  old.  Sometimes  our  friends.  Shea, 
Doran  and  Andy,  fell  in  witli  tlie  other  party,  and  all 
united,  following  up  some  liint  projiosed  on  eitlier  side, 
in  common  chase  and  common  cause.  But  all  efforts 
went  tor  notliing.  The  game  left  them  still  in  fault, 
and— it  was  rather  extraordinary — without  seeming  to 


be  in  a  whit  more  dread  of  apprehension.  To  tti6 
country  people,  if  they  were  beliefworthy,  who  dared 
not  molest  him,  and  who  chanced  to  stray  out  at  night, 
his  appearance  was  as  frequent  as  ever,  they  meantime 
keeping  all  that  snug  among  themselves. 

It  were  but  a  dull  repetition  here  to  give  in  detail 
the  trilling  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  daily  and 
nightly  search  of  Pierce  Shea,  Andy  and  their  new 
friends,  as,  up  to  a  certain  evening,  their  toilsome  occu- 
pation differed  only  in  the  different  route  chosen.  But, 
ui)on  the  evening  alluded  to,  an  occurrence  took  place 
worth  recording. 

The  month  of  March  had  began,  when  a  man  from  a 
remote  district,  sufficiently  out  of  reach  of  the  super- 
natural tyrants  of  Clarah,  their  jurisdiction,  or  any- 
thing to  be  feared  from  it,  came  to  Shea's  house,  where 
Doran  now  constantly  lived,  with  information  that,  but 
a  few  hours  before,  he,  the  informant,  saw  Crohoore 
pass  along  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Castlecomer,  a 
village  some  miles  distant.  Shea,  Doran,  and  Andy 
instantly  set  forward,  pressing  their  spy  to  join'  them. 
But  he  declined  the  adventure;  €ven  he  thinking  he 
had  run  quite  enough  hazard  by  ijointing  out  the  way. 
And  Andy  agreed  with  him,  and  thought  it  reasonable. 

Our  friends  engaged  in  this  expedition  more  ardently 
and  with  more  hopes  of  success  than  for  a  long  time 
they  had  felt.  Their  depression  was  proportionably 
strong  as,  after  another  night  of  useless  toil,  they 
wended  liomeward,  in  the  cold  gray  morning,  through 
the  little  glen  of  Ballyfoile. 

This  place,  four  miles  north-east  of  Kilkenny  city, 
is  a  romantic  dell,  formed  by  hills  of  considerable 
height,  and  of  ubrui)t  and  almost  perpendicular  de- 
scent, having  rather  an  apiiearance  of  art,  from  the 
similarity  of  tlieir  form;  at  some  points,  approaching 
each  other's  bases  so  closely  as  not  to  leave  more  than 
eight  or  ten  paces  between,  while  at  no  part  are  they 
more  than  forty  yards  asunder.  They  are  clothed,  to 
the  summit  and  adown  their  sides  with  thick  and  nearly 
impenetrable  furze-bush,  tangled  underwood,  and 
dwarf-thorn.  Their  sides  are  indented  with  deep  chan- 
nels, formed  by  rushing  water  from  above,  wlien,  after 
heavy  rain,  it  falls,  with  cataract  speed,  to  swell  the 
little  brook  that,  at  other  times,  just  trickles  through 
the  narrow  green  slip  of  valley  below.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  sublimity  or  grandeur  about  the  spot;  yet,  to  a 
spectator  placed  midway  up  the  glen,  there  is  much  to 
create  interest.  Pent  up  so  closely,  no  continuous 
scenery  at  either  haiul,  nothing  but  the  firmament  vis- 
ible overiiead,  and,  from  much  abrupt  curving,  shut 
out  from  all  view  at  either  end,  he  would  (if  a  simjde 
and  contemplative  character,  easily  acted  on  by  the 
ever-changing  and  wondrous  aspect  of  nature)  feel  that 
there  hung  around  the  place  an  unusual  air  of  loneli- 
ness, making  it  the  fit  abode  of  the  prowling  fox  and 
timid  rabbit,  its  only  inhabitants. 

About  ninety  years  ago,  this  glen  was  a  dark  and 
intricate  wood  of  spreading  oak,  affording  a  favorable 
and  favorite  rendezvous  to  a  desperate  band  of  free- 
booters that  ruled  over  the  neighborhood,  and  who 
were   formidable   enough,   as   tradition    goes,    to    de- 
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feat  and  pursue  in  Kilkenny  a  company  of  "troopers," 
sent  against  tliem  from  that  city.  Since  then  it  lias 
often  given  the  same  refuge  to  persons  carrying  on  the 
same  profession,  though  on  a  more  contracted  scale. 
Onlj'  a  few  years  ago,  the  last  adventurous  fellows  who 
levied  tribute  upon  travellers'  purses,  in  the  district, 
lay  concealed  here  for  more  than  a  week,  while  the 
whole  civil  force  was  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  were  at 
length  only  apprehended  when  they  souglit  an  asylum 
elsewhere. 

Sliea,  Doran,  and  Andy,  pursuing  their  way  home- 
ward through  this  little  solitude  (which,  at  the  time  of 
our  narration,  bore  nearly  the  same  aspect  as  it  does  at 
present),  had  gained  that  part  where  the  hills  ai)j)i'oach 
each  other  nearest.  Pierce  Shea  was  a  few  paces  be- 
fore Doran,  and  Andy  still  further  in  advance,  when 
Pierce  thought  he  heard  something  like  the  snap  of  a 
lock  behind  him.  He  turned  quickly  round  and  saw  a 
man,  a  little  at  Doran's  back,  but  out  of  their  line  of 
march,  in  the  act  of  raising  a  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
visibly  with  intent  to  fire  on  one  of  the  party.  But  be- 
fore Pierce  could  use  any  precaution,  or  before  the  fel- 
low could  pull  the  ti'igger,  a  shot  from  the  opposite 
hill,  grazing  Doran's  breast,  lodged  in  the  arm  of  the 
assassin,  and  the  deadly  weapon  fell  from  his  hand. 
Shea  sprang  upon  him  and  held  him  fast.  Andy,  who 
had  heard  the  shot,  but  was  further  ignorant  of  the 
transaction,  made  all  speed  to  his  foster-brother,  and 
Doran,  looking  as  if  confounded  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  thing,  or  else  at  his  own  narrow  escape,  for  the  ball 
had  cut  through  the  breast  of  his  coat,  was  the  last  to 
turn  to  the  spot. 

"Scoundrel !"  cried  Pierce,  "tell  me  your  reason  for 
wishing  to  take  away  my  life  !  Did  I  ever  wrong  or 
injure  you  ?  I  cannot  recollect  having  seen  you  be- 
fore." 

"Arrah,  man,  you  never  done  anything  to  me,"  an- 
swered the  surly-looking  fellow. 

"Why,  then,  did  you  aim  at  my  life  ?  I  am  now  sure 
I  was  your  mark." 

"Sure  enough  !"  said  the  man. 

"For  wliat  cause,  I  ask  you  again  ?" 

"Tunther-an-ouns  !  IIow  do  I  know  for  what?  Ax 
that  question  of  them  that  sent  me  to  do  it.  An'  don't 
shake  my  arm  aftherthat  manner:  it's  smashed  enough 
widout  your  help." 

"And  who  are  they  that  sent  yon?" 

"Avocli,  now  !"  was  tlie  answer. 

"Well,  God  Himself  had  a  hand  in  it.  Master  Pierce," 
lierc  interrupted  Andy,  who  conceived,  after  some  effort, 
tliat  lie  had  pretty  correctly  guessed  the  occurrence. 
"He  was  goin'  for  to  shoot  you.  Pierce,  agra,  an'  see — it's 
liimself  he  kilt." 

Doran  drew  nearer. 

"Id  swear  ui)on  the  mass-book.  Pierce,"  said  he, 
"tliat  Crohoore-na-bilhoge  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
cursed  affair." 

"Don't,  tlien,  a-bouchal.  Maybe  you'd  swearin  a  lie," 
observed  tlie  wounded  man.  "1  got  my  best  arm  broke 
by  it,  howsomover  the  Duoul  tluit  happened  to  cum 
about. " 


"You'll  suffer  for  this  insolence  as  well  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  job,  you  villain,"  rejoined  Dorau. 

"Villain  !  Arrah,  is  that   the   word   wid  you  ?  Dhar- 
Dieu!  bud  it  will  be  a  sore  sayin'  to  yon,  or  my  name 
"isn't  Shawn." 

"Who  was  the  person  that  set  you  on?" — once  more 
asked  Sliea,  shaking  him  violently, 
j     "W^hy,  thei'e's  that  honest  boy  there,  says  he's  ready 
'^to  swear  to  him  for  you." 

"Pierce,  you'll  find  I'm  right,"  said  Doran.  "The 
first  shot  from  this  fellow — " 

"You'll  neverprove  that  agin  me,"  the  assassin  inter 
rupted;  "I  fired  no  shot — bad  loock  to  the  flent  for 
stoppin'  me  !" 

"I  heard  your  piece  snap,  then,"  said  Shea. 

"Kothin'  else  you  heard,  agra." 

"The  first  shot, "  Doran  contiuued, "  was  meant  for  you, 
Pierce;  the  second  for  me.  And  again,  I  say,  I'd  lay 
my  life  that  Crohoore  knew  of  the  one,  and  with  his 
own  hands  fired  the  other. " 

"Answer,  is  he  right?"  roared  Shea,  "or  I'll  redden 
the  sod  you  stand  on  with  your  blood  !  Was  it  Cro- 
hoore fired  the  shot  ?  Tell  me  trulj^,  or—"  Pierce  cock- 
ed his  pistol. 

"Och,  avick,  you're  asy  answered,"  said  the  man, 
changing  color  for  the  first  time;  "he  that  sent  me, 
stands — " 

"Stop  !"  Doran  shouted  out  in  a  voice  of  extraor- 
dinary triumpli.  "He  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
this  moment!  Look,  Pierce,  look  !" 

Shea  looked  up,  and  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  saw  Cro- 
hoore indeed  standing,  and  calmly  contemplating  the 
scene  below.  Instantly  he  fired  and  missed  liim,  and 
Crohoore  was  in  another  instant  out  of  sight. 

"Here,  Doran  !"  he  then  said,  "take  this  man  to  ray 
father's  house,  and  secure  him  well.  Andy,  come  your 
ways  with  me,"  and  he  dashed  against  the  abrupt  steep, 
with  too  much  precipitancy  to  make  the  mastering  it 
au  easy  matter,  and  his  pi'ogress  up  through  furzes, 
underwood,  and  tangled  roots,  was  of  course  much 
slower  than  if  he  had  exerted  his  strength  less,  and 
his  judgment  more. 

But  he  gained  the  summit,  panting  and  out  of  breath; 
looked  around  the  now  wide  country,  and  saw  no  one. 
He  ran  a  few  steps  forward,  and  stood  gazing  down  in- 
to another  valley,  which  was  a  more  open  continuation 
of  that  he  liad  just  quitted,  but  which,  turning  quickly 
round  the  base  of  tlie  hill,  here  wwX  liim.  The  descent 
ho  had  now  to  make  was  much  less  precipitous  than 
that  wliich  he  had  just  clambered  up;  in  fact,  only  a 
gentle  sl()i)e.  And  opjtosite  was  another  swell  of  the 
same  kind,  above  whicli  stood  the  old  s(|nare  castle  of 
Hallyfoile,  whence  the  ground  im])ercci)tibly  sloped, 
in  a  Iiigli  state  of  cultivation,  towards  Kilkenny. 

There  was  a  field  of  green  corn  in  flic  valley,  adjoin- 
ing a  i)asture  whore  some  cows  grazed,  and  wliere  a 
half-naked  boy  had  his  station  to  prevent  trespass,  by 
tho  cows,  or  aught  else,  among  the  corn.  With  his 
hands  siiueezed  figlit  under  liis  arms  to  keep  them 
warm,  he  jigged  fo  his  own  whistle,  if  not  with  grace 
or  skill,  at  least  with  violence  enough  to  prevent  the 
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blood  from  growing  stagnant  in  the  dense  cold  of  the 
early  March  morning.     To  him  Shea  made  all  speed. 

"Did  you  see  any  one  come  down  the  hill  yonder?" 
he  asked. 

"E — ah  !"  accompanied  by  a  dull  stare,  was  the  only 
answer.    Pierce  rei>eated  his  question. 

"Did  myself  see  anybody  comin'  down  from  the  hill, 
is  it  ?" 

"Yes,  a-vich-ma-cree,"  replied  Andy,  now  behind. 
"That's  the  very  thing  we  want  to  know." 

"Then,  mostha,  bud  if  that's  all,  often's  the  time  I 
did,"  with  a  leer,  and  resuming  his  jig. 

"Bud  tell  us,  a-vourneen,  if  you  seen  any  one  at  all 
at  the  present  time  ?" 

"Ilia-h  !  i>ooh-a !  gho-moch-a-sinnP''*  piped  the  imji, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  last  question,  and  shaking 
a  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  at  a  matronly  cow,  who  had 
just  turned  round  her  head,  with  a  wistful  look  at  the 
nice  green  corn. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  civil  answer?"  asked  Shea,  los- 
ing all  iJatience  at  the  loss  of  time. 

"Asy,  Pierce,  agra,  an'  lave  the  Duoul's  bird  to  mc," 
said  Andy,  in  a  whisper;  then  with  his  most  conciliat- 
ing tone  to  the  boy — 

"Tell  us,  won't  you,  a-bouchal,  did  you  obsarve  no  one 
in  the  world  comin'  down  the  hill-side  this  morning  ?" 

"Arrah,  then,  will  yourself  tell  me,  i'  you  plaise,  do 
you  obsarve  anything  like  as  if  I  war  blind  about  me  ?" 

"That's  as  mooch  as  to  say  you  did  ?"  ' 

"I  seen  a  very  ugly  spalpeen  as  you'd  meet  in  a  sum- 
mer's day,  comin'  down." 

"Thank  you,  a-vich.  It's  the  very  fellow  we're  look- 
in'  for." 

"Hould  him  fast,  then.  For,  barrin'  my  eyesight's 
bad,  it  was  your  own  self  I  seen;"  and  the  urchin 
glanced  up  and  gave  a  low  giggle. 

"Musha,  but  you're  a  droll  gorgoon,"  said  Andy. 

Pierce  stamped  in  vexation,  and,  breaking  away,  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  opposite  height.  Andy  remained, 
and,  after  bearing  with  much  of  the  youngster's  rail- 
lery, and  giving  way  to  a  little  badinage  on  his  own 
part — for  And}-,  in  the  absence  of  Paudge  Dermodj-, 
thought  he  could  pass  a  joke  well  enough — at  last 
learned  that  the  boy  had  really  seen  Crohoore  descend- 
ing the  hill  but  a  few  moments  before,  and  passing  in 
the  very  direction  Pierce  now  j)ursued.  The  lad's  at- 
tention had  been  particularly  directed  to  him  by  his 
size,  from  the  unusual  circumstance  of  his  bearing  a 
gun,  and  from  his  visible  anxiety  to  escape  observa- 
tion. 

Ifow,  Andy  Houlohan,  for  the  reasons  before  men- 
tioned, had  every  objection  that  Shea  should  happen 
to  fall  in  with  Crohoo-e,  and  sagely  resolved  to  keep 
what  he  heard  to  himself.  Besides,  hoping  but  little 
from  this  weary  pursiiit,  and  tired  as  well  as  afraid  of 
it,  he  had  lately  determined  on  a  plan  of  acting  of  his 
own,  by  which  he  resolved  that  they  should  not  at  all 
come  in  contact  with  each  other.  But  we  will  not  an- 
ticipate. 

While  Andy  and  the  lad  were  talking  together  Pierce 

•  Get  out  of  that. 


had  ascended  the  hill.  Some  men  and  women  were  at 
work  in  a  field  at  a  little  distance  below  him,  and  to 
them  he  rapidly  advanced  for  information.  After  the 
usual  salutation,  '■'■  Marah-uth,'"*  he  inquired  if  they  had 
seen  the  object  of  his  search.  But,  "The  Lord  keep 
him  out  of  our  path  ! "and  the  subsequent  determined 
silence  from  the  whole  partj',  was  all  the  satisfaction 
he  could  obtain.  Until  a  young  girl,  out  of  breath,  and 
pale  with  haste  and  fright,  ran  furiously  through  a  gap 
into  the  field,  and,  setting  herself  on  a  large  stone  near 
where  Shea  stood,  seemed  ready  to  faint  away. 

"Musha,  what  niiau  is  come  over  you,  Cauth,  a-lanna- 
ma-cree?"  said  her  mother,  abandoning  her  work,  run- 
ning over,  squatting  herself  down,  and  looking  with 
maternal  anxiety  into  the  girl's  face. 

"Och,  mother,  mother,  I'll  never  be  a  day  the  better 
of  it." 

"Ochown !  of  what,  a-lanna?"  The  great,  strong 
woman  put  her  great,  strong  arms  around  her.  The 
girl  cried  a  little  on  her  mother's  bosom,  then,  some- 
what relieved,  drew  a  heavy  sigh  and  went  on. 

"Och  !  I  was  comin'  along  the  bosheen,  an'  just 
thinkin'  of  the  terrible  story  yourself  tould  us  about 
him  last  night,  when,  at  the  short  turn,  hard  by  Mul- 
roony's  barn,  where  the  eldher-bushes  make  the  place 
so  dark,  I  sthruck  myself  plump  up  against  Crohoore- 
na-bil " 

"Whisht  !"  cried  the  mother,  raisiug  her  hand,  and 
glancing  with  evident  alarm  at  Shea.  The  girl,  mis- 
apprehending her  meaning,  hid  her  eyes  and  screamed 
in  terror.  She  was  set  right  in  a  whisper,  and  then 
ended  her  story  in  so  low  a  tone  that  Pierce  could  not 
catch  another  word.  He  had  heard  enough,  however, 
to  guide  him  a  stej)  further  in  the  chaso.  Mulroony's 
barn  and  the  spot  in  the  narrow  lane,  mentioned  by  the 
girl,  he  knew  well,  and  thither  hastened  in  quickened 
speed  and  with  renewed  hope. 

lie  gained  the  place,  and  looked  sharply  about.  No 
creature  was  visible.  In  an  opposite  route  from  that 
by  which  the  girl  must  have  come  Pierce  continued  to 
make  way,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  lane,  found 
himself  on  the  high-road.  Here  he  paused  for  a 
moment,  puzzled  as  to  which  side  he  should  turn  next, 
for  he  still  saw  or  met  no  living  thing.  He  ascended  a 
contiguous  eminence,  and  far,  far  ofi",  through  a  foggy 
atmosphere,  discerned  the  figure  of  a  man  winding  close 
by  a  fence.  It  must  be  he!  He  marked  the  spot,  and, 
with  the  elasticity  of  a  stag,  measured  the  intermediate 
space  across  the  field.  Still  was  Pierce  at  fault.  From 
another  rising  ground  he  again  strained  his  eyes,  and 
again  caught  a  glimpse  of,  as  he  conceived,  the  same 
figure.  OntPard  he  bounded,  and  gained  his  second 
landmark.  Just  as  he  came  up,  a  head  was  popjied 
over  a  high  hedge  at  his  right  hand.  Pierce's  heart 
leapt;  he  drew  his  pistol;  was  instantly  at  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  and  there  seized  a  man — who  was 
not  Crohoore.  Discovering  his  mistake.  Pierce  let  him 
go,  and,  with  some  embarrassment,  asked  pardon. 

" Dieu-a-uth,"  f  said  the  astonished  stranger. 

^'' Dieu-as-mat/u-uth/^l  answered  Pierce,  scarcely  able 

*  Good  momixig,  etc.  t  God  save  you.  $  God  and  mother  eave  yon. 
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to  articulate,  overcome  by  exertion,  and  the  nervous- 
ness that  generally  succeeds  the  sudden  excitation  of 
hope  or  fear  when  as  suddenly  disappointed. 

"Savin'  manners,"  continued  the  man,  "will  you  let 
a  body  be  askin'  you  the  name  that's  on  you?  Maybe 
you'd  be  Master  Pierce  Shea?" 

"The  very  man,"  said  Pierce. 

"Why,  then,  you're  only  the  very  man  I  tuck  you 
for,  an'  the  very  one  I  was  wishin'  to  see,  into  the 
bargain." 

"Here  you  see  me,  then.     And  what  after?" 

"I  hard  of  your  story,  an'  could  make  a  sort  of  a 
guess  to  what  yoii're  about,  I'm  thiukin'.  Maybe  you're 
not  huntin'  Crohoore-na-bilhoge?" 

"Your  guess  is  as  true  as  is  the  daylight." 

"Musha,  then,  as  good  loock  would  have  it,  I  have  a 
sort  of  a  notion  that  maybe  I'd  be  the  very  boy  could 
tell  you  where  to  find  him." 

"Where,  where?"  exclaimed  Pierce. 

"An'  I'll  be  bould  to  say,  you'd  be  for  offerin'  some- 
thin'  that  would  be  handsome,  for  the  news." 

"I'd  give  the  wide  world  I" 

"That's  a  good  dale,  if  it  was  yours  to  give." 

"Or  all  I  have  iu  the  world  !" 

"An'  that's  a  piirty  penny,  too,  by  all  accounts  that 
I  could  hear.  But,  somehow,  myself,  ever  an'  always, 
had  a  likin'  an'  love  for  araffuthchise.*  An'  if  there 
was  sich  a  thing  as  a  guineah  orrh,\  or  a  thing  that 
a-way,  and  if  we  war  to  see  the  face  of  it,  who  knows." 

Pierce  ran  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  anc^  drew  out  a 
brace  of  guineas.     Bank  notes  were  then  a  scarcity. 

"Here,  then,"  he  said.  "And  now  your  information, 
quick.     Oh,  quick,  quick,  and  Heaven  bless  you  !" 

"They're  the  right  sort,  to  a  sartainty,"  observed 
the  man,  stooping  down,  jingling  the  guineas  separately 
on  a  flat  stone  near  him;  then  folding  them  up  in  a 
dirty  piece  of  paper,  thrusting  them  into  the  very  bot- 
tom of  his  breeches-pocket,  and,  with  great  sobriety 
of  face,  buttoning  them  up.  At  last  he  thought  of 
going  on. 

"Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you  every  word  about  it.  You 
must  know.  Master  Pierce,  myself  is  none  o'  your  com- 
mon counthry  spalpeens  (not  for  to  say  so  by  way  of 
disparishment  o'  the  country,  where  I  was  bred  an' 
born);  but  I  knows  more  nor  a  dozen  o'  them  cratures, 
that  does  nothin'  only  dig  an'  plough  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end.  I  have  a  sort  of  a  call  to  the  law,  d'ye 
"see  me  ?  an'  I  goes  to  the  neighbors  wid  a  bit  o'  paper, 
or  may  be  a  bit  o'  calfskhin,  just  as  the  thing  happens 
to  be;"  winking  cunningly. 

We  may  venture  to  mention  here,  begging  pardon  for 
the  digression,  that  in  all  probability  it  was  a  happy 
circumstance  for  the  process-server  that  Andy  lloulo- 
han  heard  not  the  intelligence.  From  his  cradle  lie  had 
mortally  hated  all  "bums"!  and  might  have  felt  little 
repugnance  in  knocking  a  chip  from  his  skull,  just  out 
of  general  antipathy  to  the  race. 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  this  ?"  asked  Pierce. 

"Why,  I'm  only  lettin' you  into  it  for  to  larii  you  that 
I'm  not  the  gourloch  to  bo  frightened  wid  your  sheeog 


*  Money  down. 


t  Uolden  Uuini'S. 


stories,  or  the  likes,  and  for  that  raison,  to  the  ould 
Uuoul  myself  bobs  'em.  Well,  a-roon.  I  overhard 
them  sayin'  it,  that  had  a  good  right  to  know  all  about 
it,  as  how  thei'e  was  a  lob  o'  money  for  the  man  that 
would  lay  hould  o'  this  Crohoore.  An'  so  I  went  here, 
an'  axin'  there,  and  maybe  I  didn't  make  out  the  ups 
an' downs  o' the  thing,  hopin'  I'd  cum  across  him  in 
some  o'  my  travels.  An'  sure  enough  I  have  him 
cotched  this  loocky  an'  blessed  morning." 

"But  where  is  he,  man?"  impatiently  interrupted 
Pierce.     "What  do  you  keep  me  here  for?" 

"Och,  a-bouchal,  there's  two  words  to  a  bargain.  If 
you  war  the  omadhaun  to  give  your  money  beforehand, 
that's  no  raison  in  life  myself  would  be  over  soon  wid 
my  speech." 

"Rascal !  do  you  mean  to  trifle  with  me?"  rejoined 
Pierce,  clutching  his  pistol. 

"Be  peaceable,  now,  a-vich,"  said  the  limb  of  the 
law,  drawing  a  brace  of  them  from  his  bosom.  "You 
see,  if  you're  for  that  work,  I'm  not  the  fool  to  venture 
oiit  where  rib-breakin',  done  wid  a  sledge,  is  often  our 
best  treatment.  An'  so,  here's  two  good  shots  for  your 
one.  But  wheres  the  use  of  that  when  we  can  settle 
the  matther  in  a  more  lawful  manner?  Just  listen 
to  me.  I  was  goin'  to  sthrike  a  bit  of  a  bargain 
wid  you:  you  must  as  good  as  take  your  buke 
oath — an'  its  puttiu'  unheerd  of  thrust  in  you,  when 
I  hav'n't  the  buke  to  hand— but  I  hear  you  come 
of  as  honest  a  stock  as  myself.  Well,  you  must 
swear  that  every  shilling  o'  the  reward,  for  the  crib- 
bin'  o'  this  bouchal,  will  come  into  my  pocket,  an'  no 
other  body  as  mooch  as  sneeze  at  it." 

"I  swear  by  my  father's  soul,  you  must  get  every 
farthing  of  it." 

"See  now.  Sure  that's  more  asy  nor  to  waste  our 
powther  for  nothin'.  Tell  me,  do  you  see  no  sort  of  a 
place  you'd  be  for  hiding  yourself  in,  supposin'  a  body 
was  purshuin'  you?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  cave  ?" 

Just  across  the  field  was  the  terrific-looking  entrance 
to  the  cave  of  Dunmore. 

"That's  the  very  spot,  a-vich.  Keep  your  tongue  to 
yourself;  keep  your  toe  in  your  brogue;  tell  no  liviu' 
sowl  what  we  are  about.  I'm  just  goin' a  start  o'  the 
road,  to  shuv  this  to  a  neighbor,"  showing  a  latitat, 
"an'  I'll  be  wid  you  again  while  you  can  shake  your- 
self. Stop  in  the  mouth  o'  the  cave,  and  watch  till  I 
come.  An'  I'm  the  Devil's  rogue,  or  we'll  ketch  a 
hould  o'  the  bouchal,  plaise  God." 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

The  cave  of  Dunmore  is  regarded  as  the  great  nat- 
ural wonder  of  this  district;  so  much  so,  that  travel- 
lers come  out  of  their  road  to  see  and  explore  it.  At 
the  time  of  our  nanation,  it  was  believed  by  the  sur- 
rounding i)easantry  to  be  tlie  residence  of  every 
description  of  supernatural  beings.  Nay,  to  this  day, 
there  are  slirewd  notions  on  tiie  jioint.  At  a  remoter 
one,  the  conviction  reigned  in  its  glory.  Here,  on  great 
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occasions,  did  the  good  people  hold  their  revels:  it  was 
also  the  choseu  abode  of  the  Leprechauns,  or  fairy 
mechanics,  who  from  all  quarters  of  the  island  assemb- 
led in  it  (the  cavern  being  suspected  to  ramify  under- 
ground to  every  point  of  the  kingdom),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  foot-gear  for  the  little  race  to 
which  they  were  apjiended.  This  could  not  be  doubted, 
as  many  had  heard  the  diu  of  their  hammers,  and 
caught  odd  glimpses  of  their  green  sherkeens,  or  of 
tlieir  caps  with  red  feathers  in  them,  what  time 
tlie  stars  grew  white  before  the  sun.  It  was  the  dwell- 
ing, too,  of  more  fearful  sprites,  of  whose  nature  there 
existed  no  clear  notion,  but  who,  in  the  very  distant 
abodes  of  the  cavern,  roamed  along  the  off-brink  of  a 
little  subterranean  rivulet,  the  boundary  of  their  dark 
abode,  and  who  took  vast  delight  in  exterminating  any 
unfortunate  being  foolhardy  enough  to  cross  the  for- 
bidden stream,  and  so  encroach  on  their  charmed  de- 
mesne. This  was  also  fully  shown  by  the  splintered 
human  bones  that  (really)  strewed  the  bed  of  the  rill. 
■Wild  shrieks  were  often  lieard  to  pierce  the  darkness 
through  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  cavern.  But  oftener 
the  merry  fairy -laugh  and  the  small  fairy-music  tinkled 
to  the  night-breeze. 

The  absolute  pliysiognomy  of  the  place  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  superstitious  notions.  In  the  midst  of 
a  level  field  a  precipitate  incline  plane  led  down  to  a 
sudden  pit,  across  which,  like  a  vast  blind  arch,  the 
entrance  yawned,  about  eightj^  feet  perixendicular,  and 
from  thirty  to  foriy  wide.  It  was  overhung  and  fes- 
tooned with  ivy,  lichen,  bramble,  and  a  variety  of  wild 
sluubs,  and  tenanted  by  the  owl,  the  daw,  and  carrion 
crow,  that  made  rustling  and  scre;xming  exit  into  the 
daylight  as  soon  as  disturbed  by  an  exploring  foot. 
When,  all  at  once,  you  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  de- 
scent, and  looked  from  the  cheery  day  into  the  pitch 
darkness  of  this  gaping  orifice,  repelling  and  chilling 
the  curiosity  that  it  excited — giving  a  promise  of  some- 
thing to  be  discovered,  and  a  threat  to  the  discoverer — 
suggesting  a  region  to  be  traversed  so  ditferent  from 
our  own  familiar  world,  and  yet  a  nameless  danger  to 
be  incurred  in  the  progress — your  heart  must  have 
been  either  verj^  callous  or  very  bold,  and  imagination 
entirely  a  blank  if,  at  this  first  glance,  you  felt  no  un- 
usual stir  within  you. 

After  entering  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  the  light  of 
your  torches  showed  you  that  vast  masses  of  rock  pro- 
truded overhead,  ready  at  every  step  to  crush,  and 
held  in  their  place  as  if  by  miracle  alone.  A  short  dis- 
tance on  two  separate  passages  branched  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left.  To  explore  the  one  a  barrier  of  steep 
rocks,  made  dangerous  by  the  damp  slime  that  covered 
them,  should  be  scaled.  Then  you  proceeded  along  a 
way  of  considerable  length,  sometimes  obliged  from 
the  lowness  of  the  heading  to  stoop  on  hands  and 
knees,  still  over  slippery  rocks  and  over  deep  holes, 
formed  by  the  constant  dripping  of  the  roof ; 
till  at  last  you  suddenly  entered  a  spacious  and 
lofty  apartment,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Market-Oross,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  petrified 
mass  standing  there  bears  some  likeness  to  the  ancient 


and  curious  structure  in  old  Kilkenny,  so  called.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  whole  chamber,  the  strange  freaks 
of  nature  bear  comparison  with  art.  Ranges  of  fluted 
columns,  that  seem  the  prodiiction  of  the  chisel,  only 
much  dilapidated  by  time,  rise  almost  at  correct  dis- 
tances to  the  arching  roof:  which  columns,  bj' the  way, 
having  necessarily  been  formed  by  i>etrifaction,  drop 
upon  drop,  it  is  astounding  to  think  of  the  incalculable 
number  of  years  consumed  in  the  process.  This  is  the 
regal  fairy  hall.  And  the  peasants  say,  that  when  the 
myriad  crystallizations  that  hang  about  are,  on  a  gala 
evening,  illuminated,  and  when  the  forever-falling 
drops  sparkle  in  the  fairy  light,  the  scene  becomes  too 
dazzling  for  mortal  vision. 

The  other  passage  winds  an  equal  distance,  and  leads 
to  the  subterranean  rill  that  bubbles,  as  before  men- 
tioned, over  scraps  of  human  bones,  and  over  bones, 
entii'e  ones  too;  we  ourselves  having,  when  led  to  the 
cavern  for  scenic  illustration  of  the  facts  of  this  his- 
tory, adventurously  plunged  our  hand  into  the  clear 
water,  and  taken  therefrom  a  tibia  of  unusual  length. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  such  human  relics  are  there  to  be 
seen,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  light  of  the 
earth,  must,  if  we  reject  the  peasant's  fine  supersti- 
tion, show  us  the  misery  of  some  former  time  of  civil 
conflict,  that  could  compel  any  wretched  fugitives  to 
seek,  in  the  recesses  and  horrors  of  such  a  place,  just 
as  much  ijause  as  might  serve  him  to  starve,  die,  and 
rot. 

On  the  edge  of  the  descent,  exactly  opposite  the 
blank  gape  of  the  cavern.  Pierce  Shea  seated  himself, 
awaiting  the  return  of  his  accidental  acquaintance.  It 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  entertain  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  just  heard  from  that 
jierson,  taking  into  account  the  kind  of  character  his 
informant,  even  according  to  his  own  showing,  must 
necessarily  be,  and  viewing  as  much  of  his  manner 
and  behavior  as  had  come  under  Pierce's  immediate 
notice.  But  a  more  disti'essing  prepossession  seized 
on  his  mind,  and  now  banished  every  other  fancy.  His 
poor  mistress,  his  beloved  and  lost  Alley,  might  have 
been  hurried  by  her  ravisher,  when  pressed  by  sudden 
pursuit  and  alarm,  to  this  very  place.  Amid  its  dank 
and  loathsome  darkness  she  might,  this  moment,  drag 
on  a  blighted  and  hated  existence,  or  prepare  to'  yield 
up  life  altogether.  Nay,  perhaps  she  was,  long  ago, 
a  corpse,  festering  and  unburied  in  its  foul  re- 
cesses. The  recollection  of  the  horrors  he  had  expe-* 
rienced  on  the  morning  after  the  murder  came  upon 
him,  followed  by  forebodings  of  worse  horrors  yet  to 
come.  He  sat  stupefied  with  the  pressure  of  these 
feelings,  when  Andy's  voice  at  his  back  startled  him 
from  his  reverie. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  the  kind  and  considerate  crea- 
ture standing  over  him,  "doubly  armed."  It  was  al- 
most perforce  that  Andy  had,  on  this  expedition,  been 
compelled  to  carry  a  gun.  He  was  as  much  averse  to 
such  intricate  weapons  as  honest  David,  in  the  Eivals. 
To  his  surmise  the  plain  alpeen  ranked  higher;  be- 
cause, first  from  the  simplicity  of  its  construction  it 
required  no  round-about  work,   such  as  i»riming  and 
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loading,  and  cocking  and  snapping,  and  putting  it  to 
the  shoulder  and  shuttiug  one  eye,  before  you  could 
let  it  off;  and,  secondly,  because  he  knew  the  practice 
of  the  one  infinitely  better  than  the  practice  of  the 
other.  He  now  appeared,  however,  with  his  gun  in  his 
left  hand,  and,  not  very  appropriately,  a  wooden  "nog- 
gin" of  milk  in  his  right,  which,  he  said,  "he  could, 
wid  a  clear  conscience,  take  his  buke  oath  was  hot  from 
the  cow,  in  regard  he  had  milked  the  hugdeen*  him- 
self."  The  fact  is,  at  the  bouse  of  a  fourth  cousin  of 
his  "fatlier's  mother's  sister,"  where  he  had  seen  "the 
blue  smoke  makiu'  its  way  out  o'  the  dour,  a  sure  sign 
the  phatoes  were  rowliu'  out  on  the  table,"  that  is, 
breakfast  in  preparation,  Andy  had  gone  in.  Upon 
footing  of  a  relationship  the  good  people  were  till  then 
rather  unprepared  to  admit,  he  had  first  ventured  a 
bint  about  a  "little  bit  an'  sup  for  himself."  And  when 
lie  had  made  a  hearty  meal  of  potatoes,  and  of  tolerably 
-!;il(>  buttermilk,  nothing  better  being  in  the  way,  he 
iiivt  craved  and  got  a  nogginful  for  Pierce,  together 
with  half  a  cake  of  "griddle-bread."  But,  as  he  was 
crossing  over  the  fields  with  this,  he  espied,  "as  God 
would  liave  it,"  a  cow  awaiting  the  milkmaid;  and  slily 
overturning  the  buttermilk  into  "a  gripe, "f  Andy  ap- 
l>roached,  and  drew  from  the  animal  as  much  "good, 
sweet  milk  as  he  had  spilt;  an'  lie  wa.s  handy  enough 
at  the  work,  in  regard  that  often  of  a  night  he  used  to 
give  a  help  to  Breedge  Chree,  when  the  poor  crature 
'ud  be  hard  pushed."  Sitting  down  by  Pierce,  Andy 
gave  this  tale,  with  a  manner  so  unintentionally  and 
yet  so  truly  droll,  that  his  foster-brother,  afflicted  as 
be  was,  could  scarce  refuse  a  smile;  especially  when, 
with  a  self-flattering  broad  grin,  he  ended  by  saying: 
"I'd  lay  my  ould  brogues  to  a  laffina;]:  the  colleen  '11 
sware  the  good  people  were  aforehand  wid  her,  this 
mornin'." 

Andy  then  drew  from  the  breast  of  his  outside  coat, 
that  now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  been  buttoned, 
the  half-mot)n  of  oatmeal  bread.  "Now,  Master  Pierce, 
agia,"  he  coutinuetl,  "eat  your  'nough  as  long  as  the 
vitt'ls  '11  last.  But,  shure,  this  isn't  the  handsomest 
kind  o'  place  we're  sittiu'  in,"  staring  down  at  the 
cave.  "Come,  let  us  make  out  some  other  spot  that 
won't  look  so  dismal." 

Pierce's  feelings  all  rushed  back  upon  him.  He 
sprang  up,  with — 

"Tliere  is  at  present  no  other  jilace  for  us,  Andy. 
CroIioore-na-bilJioge  is  in  tliat  cave,  and  I'll  drag  him 
from  it,  or  perish  in  tiie  attempt." 

The  noggin  droi)i)ed  from  Andy's  hand,  and  down 
flowed  the  milk  that  had  cost  him  some  time,  trouble, 
and  conscience.  He  i)Iunged  at  the  noggin,  but  in  the 
attempt  lent  it  an  unintentional  kick,  that  sent  it  down 
to  the  descent  with  increased  velocity,  till  it  gave 
many  a  hollow  thump,  thump,  among  tlie  rocks  in  the 
mouth  of  tlie  cavern.  His  distended  eyes  followed  it 
for  some  time.  Then  ho  reddened  and  frowned;  and 
8ele(;ting  the  vessel  as  the  immediate  matter  on  which 
to  vent  a  vexation  derived  from  another  cause,  slowly 
and  bitterly  said: 

•  Little  honey .  t  ilnj/ici— a  drain.  t  Unlf-penny. 


"Musha,  then,  the  old  Duoul  speed  you  on  your  road 
down  there,  below!" 

Pierce,  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  bis  foster-brother, 
and  pitying  his  loss,  exhorted  him  not  to  mind  the  acci- 
dent, as  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"None  in  the  world,"  Andy  replied,  mournfully  re- 
suming his  seat;  "no  help  for  spilt  milk,*  all  the  world 
over.  But  tell  me.  Pierce,  a-chora.  Sure  you're  only 
for  jokin"me.  Sure  you  wouldn't  be  the  mad  crature  to 
go  into  that  cursed  hole,  after  Crohoore  ?" 

"Have  I  come  here  for  nothing,  Andy,  when  I  know 
he  is  now  in  it?" 

"An'  you're  sure  he  is?" 

Pierce  gave  his  authority,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  meeting  with  the  law  officer. 

"Well,  a-vich  ;  bud  sure  you  have  no  chance  of  him 
there,  of  all  jilaces  on  the  face  o'  the  earth ;  where  the 
good  jjeople — Christ  save  us!— are  as  thick  as  the  crows 
about  him!" 

"Except  it  was  Hell  itself,  nothing  else  should  stop 
me,  Andy — and  nothing  shall." 

"Mostha,  bud  there's  little  in  the  differ." 

Pierce's  new  alley,  Paddy  Longhnan,  here  interrupt- 
ed the  conference.  Glancing  enviously  at  Andy,  he 
drew  Shea  aside  and  whispered: 

"Arrah,  tell  a  body  who  is  this  wid  you?" 

"My  own  foster-brother;  and  you  may  depend  your 
life  on  him." 

"Bud,  Duoul  take  him,  it  might  hai^pen  he'd  be  for 
cryin'  halves  wid  myself?" 

"In  my  mind,  the  poor  fellow  scarce  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  matier.  I'm  quite  sure  he  wouldn't  b& 
X)aid  as  an  informer,  with  all  the  king's  g(dd." 

"Then  he's  just  the  sort  of  a  soft  oniadhatm  we  want; 
he'll  do  betther  nor  any  other;  an'  sich  a  sthrong,  big 
fellow,  may  be  of  service.  I'd  fltther  be  on  the  roi.d, 
at  once.  We  can't  go  in,  barrin'  we  have  the  lights; 
an'  they're  no  nearer  nor  'Comer.  Is  there  any  aratjulh 
bmDn\  where  the  gould  come  from?" 

Pierce  handed  him  a  shilling. 

"Sweet  was  your  fist.  I've  a  sort  of  an  ould  horse  to 
bring  me  back,  an'  I'll  never  stay  leg  till  I'm  here  again. 
l)im-a-uth  !"  and  the  law  Mercury  vanished. 

From  his  observations  of  this  man,  and  a  guess  at  his 
calling,  Andy  comforted  himself  and  tormented  Shea 
with  the  expressed  belief  that  his  story  of  having  seen 
Crohoore  enter  the  cave  was  a  falsehood,  framed  to  get 
money,  and  that  they  should  never  again  set  eyes  ou 
him  or  it.  "An'  I'm  sorry  1  have  it  to  say  of  your 
father-an' -mother's  sou,  bud  you're  even  an'  always 
over-foolish  wid  your  money,"  continued  Andy,  who, 
on  proper  occasions,  deeme<l  it  his  bounden  duty  to  as- 
sume the  Mentor  with  his  foster-brother.  Though,  if 
he  examined  his  conscience,  thriftine.ss  was  none  of  his 
own  ])erfections. 

Shea  only  drew  a  heavy  sigh  in  answer  to  tliis  obser- 
vation. As  the  day  wore  on,  Andy  became  more  cer- 
tain, and  Pierce  more  tortured  at  Iiis  certainty,  that 
Paddy  Loughnan  was  "a  bite,"  and  that  Crohoore  was 


A  proverb. 


Wliuc  money,  or  silver. 
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no  more  in  the  cave  than  he,  Andy — "Lord  keep  him 
from  any  sich  thing  !" — was  in  it.  But  as  it  was  near 
noon  when  Paddy  set  off  for  Castlecomer,  and  as  the 
distance  was  five  miles,  three  hours,  at  least,  even  in- 
cluding the  service  of  the  "sort  of  an  ould  horse," 
must  necessarily  pass  before  his  return.  That  time 
had  scarce  yet  elapsed,  and  Pierce,  though  almost 
hopeless  from  anxiety,  did  not  therefore  despair. 
In  fact,  to  his  great  joy,  and  Andy's  undisguised 
consternation,  Paddy  made  his  reappearance  about 
three  o'clock,  mounted  on,  as  (it  was  now  obvious) 
he  had  truly  termed  it,  his  "sort  of  an  ould 
horse,"  bearing  candles,  and  providently  supplied 
with  touch-paper  and  matches,  in  case  of  unforeseen 
accidents  within. 

As  the  preparations  were  made  for  entering  the 
cavern,  Andy  looked  on  with  a  stupid  stare,  except 
that  now  and  then  his  eye  scowled  over  Paddy 
Loughnan  from  top  to  toe,  as  if  he  hated  the  very 
marrow  in  his  bones.  "When  all  was  ready.  Pierce 
turned  and  addressed  him: 

"Andy,  you  must  take  up  your  post  here.  If  the 
murderer  escapes  us,  you  cannot  possibly  miss  him. 
So  shake  hands,  Andy,"  he  continued,  seeing  the  tears 
start  into  the  poor  fellow's  eyes,  "and  see  that  your 
flint  and  priming  are  in  good  order." 

"Mostha,  Pierce,  a-cuishla-ma-cree,"  replied  Andy 
making  strange  faces  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  dwell 
ing  on  the  squeeze  of  the  hand  that  had  been  afforded 
him— "Pierce,  a-bouchal"  (growing  familiar),  "just  be 
said  and  led  by  me.     Once  go  in  there  an'  you'll  come 
out  a  dead  man.      Or,  what's  worse,  divil  a  sight  o' 
your  face  we"ll  ever  see,  dead  or  alive." 
"I'll  make  the  trial,  Andy." 

"Considher  wid  yourself  what  sort  they  are.     Divil 
a  crooked  sthraw  they  care  about  your  gun." 
"You talk  to  no  purpose,  Andy." 
"An'  then  the  poochas,  that  are  in  plenty,  too." 
"Xonsense,  man;  I'd  face  the  Devil  in  hit>  den.     Let 
me  go." 

"  What  'ill  my.self  say  to  poor  ould  Ned  Shea  when  I 
must  go  home  widout  you?" 
"Come — free  my  hand,  Andy." 

"You  won't  get  so  much   as  Christhen  berrin  !" — 
struggling  to  keep  the  hand — "your  bones  'ill  ba  at  the 
bottom  o'  the  poochas'  river  !" 
"Let  me  go,  I  say  !" 

"Mostha !  Bud  sence  you  won't  do  as  a  body,  that's 
for  your  good,  would  have  you,  hell  to  the  brogue's 
length  you'll  go!"  cried  Andy,  his  fears  and  affection 
blowing  up  into  fury,  as,  more  desperately  than  ever, 
he  clutched  Pierce's  hand. 

"Let  the  gorgoon  come  on  his  lawful  business,  you 
great  onmdhaun  you,"  said  Paddy  Loughnan,  from 
some  distance. 

"Let  you  hould  yoirr  tongue,  or  I'll  break  every  bone 
in  your  unloocky  carcass,"  retorted  Andy.  "Lawful ! 
Oh,  if  I  was  near  you  !" 

"Do  you  mean  to  restrain  me  by  force,  Andy  ?"  asked 
Pierce,  smiling 

Ma-hurp-on-diioul !  but  it's  myself  that  will !"  and, 


casting  the  gun  from  his  left  hand,  he  suddenly  clasped 
his  foster-brother  in  his  arms. 

"Tut,  tut — you're  not  the  man  to  do  it,"  said  Pierce, 
giving  a  smart  jerk  that  at  once  freed  him,  and  sent 
Andy  reeling  among  the  rocks  at  a  few  yards'  distance. 
Before  he  could  recover  himself,  Shea  had  disappeared 
into  the  cavern,  preceded  by  Paddy  Loughnan. 

The  faithful  follower  plunged  after  them.  A  little 
way  from  the  entrance  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  candle- 
light, and  after  many  prostrations  among  unseen  rocks 
came  so  near  as  to  see  it  above  him,  over  the  barrier  al- 
ready described. 

"Pierce,  a-vourneen,  wait  a  doochy-bit.  Only  let  a 
body  have  it  to  say  he  was  kilt  alongside  o'  you,"  Andy 
cried  out. 

"Go  along  out  o' that  wid  yourself,  you  sprissaun,''* 
growled  the  voice  of  Paddy  Loughnan.     "You're  big 
enough   to  look  at,  but  you  haven't  the  heart  ot 
slucheen!"* 

"Haven't  I?"  replied  Andy— "haven't  I?  Och  !— 
only  lend  me  one  hold  o'  you,  an'  I'll  tache  you  the  dif- 
fer !"  and,  giving  a  shout  and  jump  of  utter  defiance, 
he  cast  down,  according  to  irresistible  custom,  his  old 
hat.  But  Paddy,  progressing  as  he  spoke,  had  left  him 
to  vent  his  ire,  in  chill  and  darkness.  While  the  hat, 
weary  perhaps  of  the  long  ill-usage  it  had  undergone  in 
his  service,  kept  so  close  and  snug  that  all  Andy's  grop- 
ing and  scramblings  to  recover  it  were  ineffectual.  At 
last,  content  merely  to  grope  outward  to  the  daylight, 
he  left  it,  with  a  hearty  curse,  to  the  poochas. 

""Well,  God  be  wid  you,  Pierce  Shea,"  he  said  in  so- 
liloquy, again  sitting  down  close  by  the  entrance  to  the 
cave.  "There's  little  hopes  you'll  ever  seeClarah  agin; 
an'  Where's  the  body  that  ever  set  eyes  on  you  but  'ud 
be  sorry,  not  to  talk  o'  myself?  Ma-hoon-chise  !  if  there 
was  his  likes  the  world  over  an'  over;  an'  further  if  I"d 
say  it.  It  was  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  pities  he 
hadn't  more  o'  the  gumption,  an'  that  he  was  given  to 
go  by  his  own  will,  afore  a  good  adviser  like  myself. 
By  the  gun  in  my  hand,  I'll  run  for  Connaught,  or  some 
sich  foreign  part,  sooner  nor  face  home  widout  my  poor 
Pierce  Shea;"  and  Andy  wept  plentifully. 

"Arrah,  what's  the  matter  wid  you,  honest  boy?" 
asked  a  commiserating  old  woman,  who  had  descended 
in  search  of  a  stray  cow,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a 
tall,  robust  fellow  sitting  there  bareheaded,  and  blub- 
bering at  some  rate.  "Enough,  an'  worse  nor  enough," 
replied  Andy.  And  he  told  her  his  whole  sad  story. 
I  ""Why,  then,"  said  the  comforter,  "it  'U  be  God'a 
hand,  an'  God's  hand  alone,  that  'ill  ever  bring  him  out 
alive  again."  And,  professing  sorrow  that  she  could 
'  not  stop,  she  hobbled  oft'  after  her  cow.  But,  meeting 
this  body  and  that  body,  the  story  was  repeated  and 
repeated;  and  one  peeped  down,  and  then  another, 
and  another;  and,  gaining  courage  as  their  numbers  in- 
creased, they  at  lasi  came  down;  and  Andy  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  old  men  and  old  women, 
young  girls  and  boys,  all  violent  in  their  condolence. 
In  return  for  his  again  told  tale,  they  gratified  him 
with  many  a  frightful  anecdote  of  the  cave  and  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  cave.  And  then  they  turned  to  Cro- 
hoore,  siiriJassing-  eveiy  former  horror  by  accounts  of 
his  well-kuown  intimacy  with  tlie  good  people,  and  of 
his  very  latest  appearances  under  the  most  api)alling 
circumstances,  and  in  the  mo.st  bewitched  places. 

The  niglit  began  to  fall  on  them  while  thns  engaged, 
and  the  night's  impressive  silence  to  spread  around. 
The  rocks  at  each  side  grew  browner,  and  the  yawn  of 
the  cave  blacker  and  blacker.  Their  voices  sank  into 
murmurs,  and  they  drew  close  to  Andy,  no  one  willing 
to  venture  home  alone,  and  yet  no  movement  made  to 
proceed  together.  They  dared  not,  in  illustration  of 
their  stories,  any  longer  i>oiut  or  look  at  the  cavern. 
Indeed,  there  seemed  a  general  effort  to  change  the 
subject.  But,  while  they  ceased  to  speak  of  it,  the 
cave  snddeidy  spoke  to  them,  emitting  through  its  vast 
mouth  an  awful  echo  of  sounds,  that,  from  the  subdued 
and  imperfect  way  in  which  they  reached  the  group,  it 
was  impossible  to  ascribe  to  a  particular  cause— to 
human  lips  and  lungs,  or  to  anything  else.  All  shrank 
closer  together. 

"Oh,  vaugha!  vaugha!"  cried  Andy,  clapping  his 
hands — "there's  an  end  of  him!" 

"An'  murther!  murther!  See  that!"  exclaimed  two 
or  three  of  his  companions,  in  a  breath. 

A  dim,  lurid  light  appeared  some  little  distance  in 
the  cavern,  flashing  upward,  half  showing  a  well-known 
face,  and  lending  kindred  lustre  to  the  two  red 
eyes  that  fixed  watchfully  upon  them.  A  general 
scream  arose,  an<l  the  light  was  instantly  extinguished. 
Eut,  ere  another  second  had  elapse<l,  there  was  a  stir 
in  the  gloom,  immediately  at  the  entrance,  and  Cro- 
hoore-na-bilhoge,  the  incarnate  goblin  of  their  terrors, 
ruslied  out  among  them. 

Andy  Iloulohan  had  the  gun  in  his  hand,  and  in 
mixed  horror  and  desperation,  immediately,  and  with- 
out bringing  the  piece  to  his  shoulder,  pulled  the  trig- 
ger: it  recioiled  with  violence,  and  he  measured  his 
length  among  the  rocks.  Crohoore  checked  not  his 
speed  a  second,  but  passing  thi'ough  the  very  midst  of 
tlie  crowd,  and  scattering  them  in  every  direction,  gave 
Andy  one  expressive  look,  and,  bounding  up  the  as- 
cent, was  quickly  lost  to  view,  as,  added  to  the  increas- 
ing niglit,  the  depth  in  which  they  stood  obstructed 
their  vision.  After  some  minutes  of  silence,  and  then  a 
general  thanksgiving  for  their  safety,  the  people  de- 
parteil  in  a  body,  leaving  Andy  to  brave  by  himself  all 
succeeding  horrors. 

He  was  yet  in  the  act  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
he  had  been  disabled  by  his  fall,  or  by  the  fairy -blow 
rather,  wlieii  Paddy  Louglinan,  bareheaded,  pale,  and 
agitated,  stood  before  him.  The  knowing,  impudent 
aspect  he  so  lately  had  worn  was  now  gone,  and  his 
look  cowering  and  terror-stricken. 

"Who  fired  the  shot?"  he  hastily  askod. 

".Myself;  an'  sorry  I  am  to  say  it,"  answered  Andy, 
feeling  his  bones. 

".\t  Crohoore,  was  it  ?"  continued  Louglinan,  in  a 
close  whisper. 

"  .Vye,  a-roon." 

"Did  you  hit  him  ?" 
9 


"Och,  to  be  sure  I  did.  But  what  hurt  was  that  to 
the  likes  of  him?" 

"Where's  Pierce  Shea  ?" 

"Where's  Pierce  Sliea  !  jMuslia,  you  unlucky  bird,  do 
you  come  out  o'  j'our  hole  to  ax  me  that  question  ?  It 
was  all  your  doin's.  Let  yourself  tell  me  where's  the 
poor  gorgoon,  or — " 

"Here,  man,  take  the  light  from  my  hands— look  for 
him  in  the  left  winding'  o'  the  cave — hurry,  hurry  !" 
and  Loughnan  was  quickly  on  the  back  of  his  "sort  of 
an  ould  horse."  But  though  the  wretched  animal 
could  not  plead  the  slightest  incumbrance  of  flesh  as  an 
excuse  for  his  tardiness;  though  Paddy  was  armed,  or 
rather  heeled,  with  one  rusty  spur:  and  even  though 
they  faced  homewards,  a  circumstance,  as  all  travellers 
know,  of  iiower  to  inspire  horseflesh  with  its  best  met- 
tle; still  did  not  the  "sort  of  an  ould  horse"  evince 
much  sympathy  with  his  master's  visible  wish  to  be  as 
far  away  from  the  cave  in  as  short  a  time  as  i)ossible. 

Mafiy  a  pause  Andj'  made  as  he  crawled  or  groped 
through  the  dangerous  intricacies  of  the  cavern  to  look 
about  him  for  his  foster-brother  and  shout  his  name  to 
the  dense  mass  of  rock.  The  echoes  running  through 
the  twinings  and  hollows,  which  he  translated  into  a 
thousand  terrible  voices  and  meanings,  wei"e  his  only 
answer.  He  dared  proceed  to  the  side  of  the  "poochas' 
river,"  and  to  confirm  his  own  early  and  worst  prophe- 
cies.    There  lay  Shea  without  sense  or  motion. 

After  a  wild  burst  of  sorrow,  sincere  as  ever  was  sent 
up  over  a  departed  friend,  Andy  raised  his  beloved 
Pierce  and  placed  his  head  on  his  shoulder,  with  intent, 
after  a  moment's  rest,  to  convey  him  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  a  first  step  to  the  only  solace  he  could  now 
know,  that  is,  "dacent  Christlien  berrin,"  for  the  re- 
mains of  his  dolth.  In  this  situation,  liowever.  Pierce 
drew  a  heavy  sigh,  and,  after  a  little  time,  opened  his 
eyes  and  soared  wildly  around  him.  Eecognizing  Andy, 
his  first  word  was  a  request  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately quit  the  cave:  one  to  which,  it  may  be  inferred, 
Andy  made  little  opposition.  Tiie  cold  night  air  much 
revived  him.  He  asked  how  long  it  had  been  since  ho 
entered  the  cave,  and  if  anything  had  hai)pened  out- 
side. A  thrill  of  seeming  alarm  shook  him  when  he 
heard  of  Loughnan's  hasty  and  affrighted  departure. 
But  he  grew  half  frantic  at  Crohoore's  escape,  and  bit- 
terly accused  Andy  of  negligence  and  want  of  courage. 
It  was  in  vain  Andy  urged  the  inutility  of  any  attempt 
to  seize  Crohoore,  and  cited  the  harmless  effect  of  the 
shot  he  had  fired  with  so  deadly  an  aim.  Pierce  in- 
sisted on  his  lack  of  spirit;  and  averred  that  had  he 
been  i)resent  ho  would  liave  secured  the  murderer 
though  surrounded  by  a  legion  of  imps. 

An<ly's  time  came  for  asking  questions.  But  Pierce 
seemed  very  unwilling  to  give  any  account  of  his  own 
adventure.  Wiiile  his  foster-brother  still  continued  to 
urge  him,  Jack  Doran  and  old  Xed  Shea  appeared: 
they  had  for  some  time  been  seeking  him  out,  with  a 
led  horse  for  his  ac(^oniniodation  hi>mewards,  of  which, 
in  a  very  exhausted  and  harassed  state,  he  availed  him- 
self, and  all  returned  to  Clarah. 

Doran,  in  compliance  with   Pierce's  request   of  the 
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jDorniug,  bad  led  to  liis  fatlier's  liouse  the  assassin 
of  Ballyfoile,  who,  he  added,  now  fully  confessed 
that  Ciohoore  was  his  employer.  But  the  man 
either  pretended  to  be,  or  really  was,  totally  ignorant 
of  any  of  Crohoore's  aflairs,  that  person  having  merely 
sought  him  out,  and  with  a  weighty  fee  hired  him  for 
a  speeifiu  jjurijose. 

It  was  hoped,  however,  that,  when  brought  to  justice 
for  his  offence,  he  would  give  more  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory information.  Pierce  visiled  him  on  his  arrival  at 
home;  the  fellow  was  dogged  and  saucy,  and  laughed 
with  brutal  levity  at  every  llireat.  He  was  confined  in 
a  place  lately  constructed  for  a  cellar;  it  had  no  win- 
dow, and  tl»e  door  and  bolts  were  strong.  Pierce,  dis- 
gusted with  the  ruflian, locked  and  bolted  the  door,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

The  next  moruing  he  reopened  the  door,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  his  prisoner  to  Kilkenny  jail,  but 
the  apartment  wiis  empty;  and  the  name,  "Crohoore- 
na-bilhoge,"  scrawled  in  imperfect  characters  on  the 
wall,  and  as  if  written  with  blood,  seemed  plainly  to 
indicate  by  whose  agency  the  prisoner  had  escaped. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  last-cited  adventure  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Pierce  Shea.  He  grew  gloomy  and  thoughtful,  and 
coufideutly  acknowledged  to  his  foster-brother  that  lie 
was  in  a  degree  become  a  convert  to  his  often-urged 
opinions,  and  that  they  spent  their  time  and  energies 
in  pursuit  of  one  who,  to  all  appearance,  was  protected 
by  unearthly  frieiuls  and  agency.  Andy  heard  this 
confession  in  profound  silence,  but  with  a  catching  of 
breath,  and  an  expression  of  face  that  indicated  a  ter- 
rified triumph  in  the  late  belief  it  imported,  yet  as  if 
he  was  mortally  frightened  at  a  result  he  had  himself 
so  industriously  labored  to  produce.  Then  he  left 
Pierce's  presence,  his  lips  compressed,  and  liis  eyes 
bent  studiously  on  the  ground,  and  disappeared, Pierce 
could  not  surmise  whither. 

"By  my  conscience.  Pierce,"  said  Rliiali  Doran,  when 
Shea  spoke  to  him  also  on  the  matter,  "the  girl  is 
either  bewitched  out  of  her  natural  senses  and  feel- 
ings, or  som.ething  worse  has  happened." 

"Sometliing  worse — what  do  you  meiui  ?" 

"Ay,  worse,  a  thousand  times, Pierce." 

"That  is  no  answer,  Doran.     Speak  plainer  !" 

"High  hanging  to  me  !" — resumed  his  friend,  as  if 
angry  with  himself, — "see  what  I  have  done,  now  !  I 
forgot  who  I  was  speaking  to.  Never  mind  me.  Pierce, 
ma-bouchal,  and  just  put  it  all  out  of  your  head." 

"Jack,  you  must  go  on." 

"Not  I,  by  my  soul.  Pierce.  I  don't  want  to  make 
your  mind  worse  than  it  is." 

"Doran,  'tis  neither  fair  nor  friendly,  though  I  think 
you  a  fair  and  friendly  fellow,  to  keep  anything  con- 
cerning Alley  from  me.  Therefore,  I  insist  on  your  ex- 
planation. You  shall  not  leave  this  till  you  satisfy 
me."    They   sat,   as  usual,   in   the  house   of  Pierce's 


father,  and  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  over  their  glass. 

"Well,  my  boy,  sure  I  can  just  stiiy  where  1  am, 
then,"  replied  Doran,  coolly  sipping  his  liquor;  "for  I 
had  rather  sit  here  a  twelvemonth  than  finish  what, 
like  a  cursed  fool,  I  so  heedlessly  began.  Because, 
though  there  may  be  no  truth  in  it,  it  would  only  in- 
crease your  troubles.  Pierce,  and  I  like  you  too  well  to 
be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  tidings." 

"Harkye,  Rhiah  Doran,  1  know  you  for  a  true  friend 
— your  actions  are  before  me,  and  show  it.  But  my 
situation  and  feelings  cannot  bear  crossing  or  trifling 
with.  Though  we  were  to  break  squares  forever,  you 
shall  fully  quell  or  tix  the  frightful  dread  your  words 
have  made.  Here — this  moment— on  this  spot — go  on, 
Doran;"  he  grew  i)ale,  and  trembled  with  passion. 

"Well,  then,  sooner  than  it  should  come  to  that, 
Pierce,  and  that  1  should  find  such  a  reward  for — no 
matter;  I'll  satisfy  you.  But  don't  think  you  have 
threatened  me  into  compliance.  Pierce  Shea.  I  suppose 
you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  that  neither  your- 
self nor  any  man  alive  can  bully  w^e." 

"I  know  and  believe  it.  That's  enough  for  you,  Do- 
ran. Go  on  now,  and  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not 
keep  me  in  this  torture." 

"Well,  remember  you  forced  me  to  speak  out,  in  spite 
of  my  wisli  and  inclination." 

"I  will,  1  will  remember.  I  acquit  you  beforehand 
of  all  share  in  the  pain  or  injury  your  words  may  in- 
flict. Only  be  plain  and  aboveboard,  and  do  a  friend's 
duty  by  me." 

"Why,  then,  since  you  must  have  it,  my  poor  fellow, 
'tis  thought  tliat,  if  Alley's  not  charmed  or  blindfolded 
by  something  not  right,  she  lives  with  her  father's 
murderer,  of  Jier  own  free  consent." 

"Aye,"  said  Pierce,  during  the  pause  which  Doran 
here  made,  as  if  to  note  the  effect  of  his  news  on  the 
hearer — "aye,  I  guessed  wiiat  would  come  out!"  He 
spoke  in  a  stifled  voice,  his  hands  clenched  on  the 
table,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  friend. 

"For,"  continued  Doran,  "unless  the  villain  has  her 
in  some  stronghold  or  prison,  and  that's  no  Avay  likely, 
seeing  that  their  retreat  is  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  none  of  us  have  ever  heard  of  such  a  place,  surely; 
she  could  long  ago  have  made  her  escape  during  one 
other  of  the  occasions  when  Crohoore  was  away  ?  Yo 
know  yourself  he  has  often  been  absent,  and  uiglitaft 
night  no  watch  on  her.  Surely  the  girl  might  easil; 
have  run  home  to  you,  if,  as  I  said  before,  slie  isn't' 
either " 

"Where  did  you  hear  all  this?"  interrupted  Shea, 
still  successful  in  a  strong  eftbrt  to  keep  down  his  feel- 
ings. 

"From  friends  of  your  own.  Pierce.  Friends  to  the 
marrow  of  their  bones,  who  are  not  afraid  or  asliamed 
to  repeat  their  words  to  your  face,  and  do  more,  maybe, 
if,  along  with  their  regard  for  you,  they  saw  reason 
why.     Yon  know  the  boys  I  mean." 

"I  do,"  said  Shea,  his  eyes  now  turned  away,  and 
fixed  in  stupefied  abstraction  on  the  floor. 

"I  have  lately  got  them  into  good  order  and  spirit," 
pursued  Doran,  "and  never  fear   them  for  helping  a 
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fi-iend,  iiloug  ^ith  doing  their  own  little  business,  if — " 
lie  again  paused,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Shea's  arm— "if 
that  friend  could  be  trusted.  Pierce,  my  lad." 

"  May  the  good  God  of  Heaven  defend  me  from  the 
truth  of  what  you  say  !"  at  last  exclaimed  i)oor  Shea, 
giving  vent  to  the  bitterness  of  soul  that  his  friend's 
touch  had,  perhaps,  freed  from  its  hitherto  stern  self- 
commaud— "</ia<,  tliat  would  be  the  heaviest  sti'oke  of 
all !  Doran,  I  could  bear  to  see  her  a  stiff  corpse,  the 
delicate  cheek  pale  and  cold,  and  the  soft  eye  closed, 
never  more  to  open — I  could  lean  over  her  grave,  and 
look  in  as  she  was  lowered  into  it,  and  listen  to  the  clod 
striking  on  her  cotiin — but  tliat  I  could  not  bear !  It 
would  drive  me  mad — it  has  driven  me  mad!"  As  he 
spoke,  he  grasped  and  desperately  wrung  Doran's  hand, 
the  tears  choking  his  utterance  and  gushing  down  his 
face;  and  he  now  let  fall  his  head  on  his  friend's  ex- 
tended arm. 

"A  heavy  curse  light  on  my  tongue  I"  cried  Doran, 
his  voice  also  broken  from  emotion.  "But,  Pierce,  deai', 
sure  it  was  only  the  people's  thought — what  they  all  say 
— and  I,  for  one,  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"Dhar,  Dieu!  You  dare  not  believe  it!"  replied 
Pierce,  starting  on  his  feet,  his  teaxs  scorched  up,  and 
his  tone  and  manner  entirely  altered.  "You  dare  not, 
man,  believe  a  word  of  it,  nor  anything  like  it.  I  will 
suffer  no  living  creature  to  believe  it  of  Alley.  There 
never  was  a  holy  saint,  standing  before  the  throne  of 
God  in  his  glory,  whiter  from  shame  and  sin  than  was 
my  poor  Alley  !  Deny  it,  you  or  any  man,  and  I  will 
seud  your  soul  to  its  ^Maker  with  the  lie  upon  it !" 

"I  see  you  want  somebody  to  quarrel  with,"  said  his 
companion,  in  an  offended  and  repi'oachful  tone,  "but 
you  shall  not  fix  the  quarrel  on  me.  I  feel  for  you  and 
pity  you  too  much.  Pierce,  to  mind  anything  you  say  to 
me  in  your  i>resent  fury.  But  is  this  my  reward  for  all 
I  have  gone  through,  unasked,  and  of  my  own  accord, 
for  your  sake  and  hers?  When  you  were  lying  on  your 
back,  Pierce,  not  able  to  wag  a  finger  in  your  own 
cause,  and  without  another  friend,  or  another  fool,  to 
stiiiid  up  for  you  ?" 

Fiie  young  man's  brow  relaxed,  and  the  natural  reflux 
of  liis  better  feelings  again  brought  tears  into  his  eyes, 
while  he  sat  down,  offered  his  hand,  and  said: 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  my  dear  JJoran.  I  sliould  have 
1  iioUected — if  I  could  have  recollected  anything — it 
\v;is  a  friend  tliat  spoke." 

"It  was.  Pierce,"  replied  Doran,  warmly  returning 
his  pressure.  "And  now  put  the  foolish  words  out  of 
your  h(!ad.  By  the  soul  in  my  body  !  I  would  not  ray- 
self  hear  an  ill-word  said  of  poor  Alley  !  Put  the  thing 
out  of  your  mind:  there  is  nothing  in  it." 

"That  will  not  be  easy  for  me  to  do,  Jack,"  said 
Pierce.  And  he  was  right.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
pluck  out  the  thorn  that  now  festered  in  his  heart's 
core;  he  was  never  before,  great  as  were  the  griefs  and 
horrors  he  had  encountered,  so  truly  miserable.  "But," 
he  resumed — "you  said  something,  just  now— what  was 
it?  I  heard  you  very  imperfectly— of  your  friends  hav- 
ing it  in  their  power  t(j  be  of  use  to  me.  LIow,  Doran? 
"What  do  you  mean  ?" 


"It's  now  useless  talking  it  over,  Pierce;  but  all  they 
have  told  me  I'll  tell  you.  More  you  cannot  expect. 
They  give  me  to  understand,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  have  a  clue  to  Crohoore's  retreat — " 

"Where? — where?  how  have  they  been  able  to  dis- 
cover it?"  I  thought  they  had  long  ago  given  up  all 
interference  in  the  matter!" 

"You  see.  Pierce,  that  was  when  I  had  little  or  no 
command  over  the  boys,  and  when  1  was  only  getting 
by  degrees  into  their  good  opinion,  and  they  were  with- 
out much  union  or  courage.  But  now  that  I  am  their 
lawful  Captain  for  the  parish  of  Clarah,  and  have  led 
them  on  one  or  two  little  expeditions  with  every  suc- 
cess, their  spirit  is  up  and  their  services  at  my  beck 
under  certain  terms  that  you  alone  can  take  or  leave. 
They  are  no  fools,  and  don't  care  a  blackberry  for  fairy 
or  tithe-proctor,  and  would  just  face  the  Ould  Lad  with 
his  horns  on.  As  to  where  and  how  they  made  this 
discovery  I  do  not  know.  They  have  not  made  me  the 
wiser,  nor  can  I  insist  on  a  point  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  lawful  business.  Only  this  much  they  say, 
that  if  you,  Pierce  Shea,  will  step  in  among  them  one 
of  these  line  evenings  and  behave  like  the  lad  of  mettle 
they  and  I  know  j'ou  to  be,  it  will  go  hard  but  in  a 
night  or  two  Alley  will  stand  before  you,  and  Crohoore- 
na-bilhoge  have  his  lodging  in  the  stone  jug  in  Kil- 
kenny. " 

"What  do  they  want  me  to  do?  Join  them?  Take  an 
oath?"  asked  Pierce,  after  a  pause. 

"Whisht,  man!  walls  have  ears.  Xever  mind  par- 
ticulars now.  Can't  you  just  hear  what  the  poor  gor- 
geous have  to  say  to  you,  and  then  judge  for  your- 
self?" 

"Where  are  they  to  be  found?" 

"I  can  find  them  for  you:  we  may  as  well  look  for 
them  together,"  said  Doran,  carelessly.  "But  follow 
your  own  bent.  Pierce,  a-vich:  1  wish  to  advise  you  to 
nothing,  one  way  or  the  other." 

"How  soon  can  we  meet?    To-morrow  night?" 

"To-morrow  night,  sure  enough,  they  will  be  near  at 
hand.     About  ten,  I  think." 

"Very  well,"  muttered  Pierce,  dropping  his  head  on 
his  breast,  and  again  relapsing  into  silence.  But  his 
set  teeth,  his  rigid  features,  and  his  unsteady  eye, 
showed  the  agitated  nature  of  his  reflections.  After 
an  unbroken  pause  of  more  than  two  minutes,  he  rose 
quickly,  snatched  a  candle,  and  repeated: 

"Very  well.  Let  us  go  together;  you  had  better  be 
out  of  the  house  at  the  time,  Doran,  waiting  for  me  at 
the  bi'oad  stone  in  the  boreeu,  to  escape  my  father's 
suspicions.     Good-night. " 

"I  will,"  said  Dorau,  "but  cannot  wait  long.  Good- 
night."   They  joined  hands. 

"You  shall  not  wait  a  moment;  my  mind  is  made  up. 
I  will  engage  in  anything— any  risk,  any  fellowship — I 
would  rush  on  death  for  present  satisfaction  and  ease 
of  mind.     Ten,  you  say?" 

"Ten,  precisely.  Good-night,  Pierce."  They  ox- 
changed  a  hearty  shako-hands,  and  retired  to  their 
separate  chambers. 

At   ten   o'clock    the    next    night,  and   by   the  broad 
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stone  in  the  boreen,  the  friends  accordingly  met.  Few 
words  were  exchanged  between  them.  Doran  rapidly 
led  the  way,  often  stopping  to  look  about  him,  over 
lonesome  and  broken  paths,  with  which  Pierce  was  not 
■nell  acqnaiiited,  until,  after  half  an  hour's  forced 
march,  they  stood  before  a  miserable  hut,  that  was 
built  in  a  deserted  waste,  covered  with  furze  and  rock, 
a  hill  ri.sing  at  its  back,  and  no  other  human  habitation 
within  view. 

Light  glanced  through  the  chinky  door,  and  through 
a  hole,  in  the  side  of  the  hovel,  that,  as  usual,  served 
at  once  for  window  and  chimney.  From  within  issued 
a  confused  clatter  of  wild  mirth,  loud  talking,  the  dull 
music  of  the  bagpipes,  and  stentorian  singing. 

"There  is  the  place,"  said  Doran  to  his.  companion, 
as  they  paused  some  distance  from  the  door.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice  a  tall  figure  started  from  behind  a 
thick  clump  of  furze  and  rock  within  a  few  paces  of 
them,  and  asked — "Who's  there?  and  what  sort  of  a 
night  is  it?" 

"It's  a  fine  night,"  answered  Doran,  in  a  whisper, 
thongli  the  clouds  were  low  and  swollen,  the  wind  mut- 
tering, heavy  droj.s  falling,  and  not  a  star  to  be 
seen. 

"An'  it  is,"  said  the  challenger.  "Go  your  ways,  an' 
God  be  wid  ye."     And  he  instantly  disappeared. 

"Come  on,  then,"  Doran  resumed;  and  they  walked 
up  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

"Stop  a  moment,"  cried  Pierce,  as  his  friend  felt 
about  the  door  for  the  knotted  string  that  moved  the 
wooden  latch — "I  did  not  quite  expect  this.  I  do  not 
like  to  enter  such  a  i)lace." 

"Nonsense! — thrash  ! — childishness!"  retorted  Do- 
ran, in  a  quick,  sharp  tone — "The  heart  to  change 
now  !  Doubts  and  fears  to  come  now  !  What  can  you 
fear  in  my  conii)any  ?    Are  you  a  man  ?" 

He  held  him  by  tlie  breast  of  the  coat  with  one  hand, 
witli  the  other  violently  pulled  up  the  heavy  latch;  the 
door  swung  wide  open,  and  they  walked  in. 

TItere  was  an  immediate  cessation  of  all  sounds 
among  the  inmates  of  the  cabin,  and  eight  or  ten  men 
springing  up,  and  thrusting  their  hands  into  their 
bosoms,  showed,  by  their  scowling  brows  and  ferocious 
looks,  nothing  of  hospitable  welcome  to  the  sui>posed 
intruders,  until  Doran's  pass-woi-d,  "It's  fine  weather, 
boys,"  and  their  instant  recognition  of  him,  causeil  a 
universal  relaxation  of  feature  and  '■'■  cead  mille phalthea, 
Rluah  Doran  !"  was  shouted  in  no  gentle  accents  from 
every  tongue.  AYhen  the  enthusiasm  of  his  welcome 
liad  somewhat  abated.  Pierce  observed  glances  of  con- 
straint, if  not  of  suspicion,  at  himself.  But  as  soon  as 
Doran,  sitting,  or  rather  resting,  with  one  leg  on  a  rude 
table,  round  which  the  men  were  grouped,  and  assum- 
ing an  air  of  careless  good-fellowship,  as  he  looked 
about  him,  had  passed  something  in  a  quick  whisper, 
room  was  made  for  Shea.  The  "■  sha-dkurth,  a-boitcfuil," 
addressed  to  him,  as  in  rapid  succession  they  quatt'ed 
their  liquor,  pro \'ed  that  his  friend,  or  his  own  name, 
had  sufficient  influence  to  change  into  cordiality  and 
interest  whatever  disagreeable  feeling  his  entrance 
might  have  caused.     In  fact,  the  men  lost  all  constraint 


before  him,  abandoning  themselves,  in  a  few  moments, 
to  their  natural  manners  and  noisy  humor. 

Being  seated,  he  had  leisure  to  examine  the  kind  of 
place  in  which  he  was,  and  the  description  of  jjersons 
amongst  whom  he  found  himself.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  interior  of  the  hovel  was  a  single  ajjartment,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  and 
was  scarcely  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  a  tall  man  to 
stand  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  mud  walls 
were  nnplastered,  and  the  straw  that  had  been  mixed 
with  this  i)rimitive  material,  to  keep  it  together,  startled 
and  bristled  out  at  every  side.  Overhead,  the  puny 
wattles  of  the  roof,  black,  and  shining  with  smoke  and 
soot,  badly  connected  the  inartificial  covering  of  heath. 
The  floor,  full  of  inequalities  of  bedded  stone  and  un- 
eradicated  furze,  ditt'ered  but  little  from  the  open  moor 
without,  from  which  it  had  only  recently  been  re- 
claimed. Everything,  in  fact,  showed  a  hasty  and  care- 
less construction. 

Close  by  one  wall  ran  a  rough  deal  plank,  supported 
by  piles  of  loose  stones,  forming  the  seats  upon  which, 
at  a  narrow  table,  about  a  dozen  men  were  crowded:  at 
its  other  side,  large  stones,  without  any  plank  or  board, 
supplied  seats  to  some  half-dozen  more.  There  was  no 
chimney;  but  two  mounds,  built  of  slate  and  clay,  en- 
closed an  arfea  within  which  a  few  sods  of  turf  emitted 
a  feeble  blaze.  Sitting  very  near,  crippled  up 
into  a  lump,  her  knees  reaching  higher  than  her 
head,  her  bleared  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  de- 
caying embers,  and  her  whole  air  and  jjosition  show- 
ing an  unconsciousness  or  carelessness  of  the  dinning 
noise,  was  the  hostess  of  this  lowly  auherge.  In  the 
corner  to  her  left  appeared  an  enclosure  of  rough 
stones,  that  fenced  in  the  heath  on  which  she  lay.  In 
the  other  stood  a  roughly-constructed  and  uucouthly- 
shaped  barrel,  from  which,  by  the  agency  of  spig- 
ot and  faucet,  she  drew,  in  wooden  noggins,  as 
her  guests  claimed  it,  the  stout,  but  now  exploded, 
shebeen. 

At  one  side  of  Pierce  Shea,  and  immediately  next 
him,  sat  a  prim-looking  little  fellow,  of  middle  age, 
with  a  large,  bloated,  goat's  hair  wig,  that,  cocking  up 
behind  like  a  drake's  tail,  left  the  roots  of  his  skull 
visible:  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  worn  round  his  neck, 
was  remarkable,  when  contrasted  with  the  bare  and 
scorched  throats  and  breasts  of  the  others.  Altogether, 
he  had  a  way  about  him  diflerent  from,  if  not  superior 
to,  his  companions:  a  look  of  self-defined  and  long- 
established  importance  and  wisdom.  And  well  he 
might  wear  it,  he  being  by  day  the  only  schoolmaster 
of  the  district;  by  night,  the  only  writer  of  notices, 
regulations,  and  resolutions,  and,  to  crown  all,  orator 
in  general  to  the  reformers  of  Clarah,  as  Clootz  was  to 
the  human  race.  Opposite  to  him,  in  appearance  as 
well  as  situation,  sat  a  tall,  bony,  s.qualid  being,  with 
meagre,  sallow  face,  hung  round  with  an  abundance  of 
coal-black  hair,  bent  brows  of  the  same  sable  hue, 
shading  deep,  wild  eyes,  and  a  beard  four  weeks  un- 
shaven. His  habiliments,  from  head  to  foot,  were  only 
the  tattered  remains  of  a  vesture  that,  in  its  best  day, 
had  been  but  inditferent.     Pierce  thought  he  could  re- 
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collect  to  have  seen  this  man  before  in  the  following 
situation : 

Passing  by  a  cabin,  which  it  was  known  the  tithe- 
proctor  had  recentlj"  desi)oiled,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
had  overtaken  him,  and  he  knocked  at  the  door  for  ad- 
mission, supposing  it  to  be  secured.  A  husky  voice 
desired  him  to  come  in;  he  did  so,  and  beheld  such  a 
scene  of  misery  as  his  eyes  had  never  before  exi)eri 
enced.  The  large,  waste  den,  with  its  sides  rough  as  a 
quarry,  and  the  black  roof  drip2)ing  rain  and  soot,  did 
not  contain  a  single  article  of  the  most  common  domes- 
tic furniture.  On  a  small  bundle  of  straw,  at  one  side, 
lay  a  shivering  girl  of  nine  or  ten  j'ears.  Two  other 
children,  a  boj'  and  girl,  not  more  than  five  and  six, 
squatted  on  the  damj),  clay  floor,  strewn  with  straw 
and  rushes,  not  in  childish  sport,  bui  in  that  premature 
melancholy  and  abstraction  that  the  children  of  want 
and  misery  so  often  exliibit  to  the  eye  of  a  susceptible 
beholder.  For  some  time  he  saw  no  other  human  crea- 
ture, and,  addressing  one  of  the  children,  asked  sud- 
denly: "Have  you  no  father?" 

The  same  hoarse  voice  that  had  spoken  before  he  en- 
tered now  made  answer,  in  a  kind  of  scoffing  laugh,  from 
the  chimney-corner.  "To  be  sure  they  have.  Why 
shouldn't  they  ?" 

Pierce  turned  towards  the  place.  There  was  no  fire 
on  the  hearth;  but  upon  the  hob,  and  deeply  shaded  by 
flie  projection  of  the  huge  chimney,  sat  a  man  of  about 
forty,  without  shoes,  stockings,  coat,  or  vest — a  small- 
clothes and  soot-stained  shirt  his  only  covering.  His 
arms  were  folded  hard,  his  chin  sunk  into  his  breast, 
his  bare  legs  crossed,  and  he  swung  and  jogged  them 
to  and  fro,  in  action  that  betokened  a  sullen  and  des- 
perate indifference  to  the  ruin  about  him. 

'Aye,  there  they  is  now,"  he  continued,  as  Pierce 
stared  at  him  in  silence;  "one,  two,  three  o'  them.  I'm 
their  father,  and  what  am  I  to  do  with   em  ?" 

"Where's  their  mother?"  asked  Pierce. 

"Avoch,  an'  what  a  question  j^ou  iiut  to  me  !  I  went 
down  the  boreen,  yesterday,  after  the  proctor  left  us, 
an'  I  told  'em  she  was  gaspin',  but  the  good  Ciiristhens 
wouldn't  believe  me.  She  was  stiff  afore  me  when  I 
cum  back,  an'  I  buried  her  widout  a  wake,  or  a  sheet  to 
wind  her  in.     An'  see  here— here's  what  she  left  me." 

He  stooped,  and  took  up  a  bundle  of  dark  rags,  wliich, 
from  the  weak  cries  that  immediately  reached  Pierce's 
ear,  he  discovered  to  be  at  once  the  cradle  and  the 
swaddling-clothesof  a  new-born  infant.  The  man  laid 
the  babe  on  his  knee,  an<l  added: 

"An'  I'm  to  sit  up  all  night  an'  watcdi  this  dawny  bit 
of  a  crature,  an'  feed  it,  havin'  nothin'  more  nor  a  few 
could  i)liatees.  Aye,  there's  three  o'  them  for  you,  an' 
I'm  their  father,  if  you  want  to  know  it.  An'  what  am 
Itodowid'em?  sure  that's  jist  the  way  it's  wid  me, 
a-vich." 

Pierce  was  sure  that  this  same  man  now  sat  before 
him.  The  rest  of  the  c(mi|)aiiy  were  not  i)artiiMilarly 
distinguished,  being  young  fellows,  gay,  heedless  and 
Undiaracttn'ized. 

The  table  was  covered  with  slops  of  licpior;  the  whole 
behavior  and  appearance  of  tlie  men  showed  that  they 


had  been,  for  some  time  before  Pierce's  entry,  trying 
the  jjotency  of  the  home-brewed  ale,  some  of  which 
Doran  also  procured  for  his  friend  and  himself.  This, 
with  half  a  cake  of  oaten  bread,  was  the  only  refresh- 
ment the  old  " colhich"*  could  or  would  produce. 
Perhaps,  joined  to  the  riotous  mirth  that  now  went 
on,  serious  business  had  been  in  debate  before 
the  ai)pearance  of  Shea,  for  he  could  jierceive  that,  in 
the  midst  of  their  wild  hilarity,  whispers  and  looks  oc- 
casionally went  round.  At  all  events  he  mis.sed  the 
accompanying  hubbub  of  the  bagpipes,  previously 
heard  at  the  door;  and  hinting  at  the  first  circumstance, 
he  particularly  mentioned  the  last  to  his  companion. 

"Come,  Murthock,"  cried  Doran,  slapping  on  the 
humpy  shoulders  a  stui)id-looking  blind  creature. 
Seated  apart  from  the  others  and  his  music  silent,  the 
man  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  sympathizing  nonentity, 
as  if  he  had  only  existed  while  his  instrument  was  at 
work,  or,  as  if  the  breath  that  gave  him  life  had  been 
blown  into  his  lungs  by  one  of  its  complex  pipes,  part 
of  the  stock  by  which  it  was  itself  vivified^  and  that, 
the  one  exhausted,  the  other  must  fade  away.  "Come, 
Murthock,"  Doran  continued,  "strike  up  Andrew  Carey, 
or  Sheelin-a-gig,  or  something  that's  hearty." 

The  bent  and  lethargic  figure  instantly  got  a  little 
motion,  as  the  bellows  gave  the  fir.st  puff,  and  he  an. 
swered: — "Hah!  hah!  I  wouldn't  doubt  you,  Rhiah 
Doran  ;  you  war  always  the  boy  for  my  money.  Faith, 
an'  I'll  give  you  purty  nate  music  as  ever  left  a  poor 
pil^er's  bag. "  Then,  busily  stirring  his  arm,  he  emit- 
ted a  verj  dismal,  and,  as  he  played  it,  a  very  discor- 
dant air. 

"Och!  murder!  murder!  Your  pipes  want  a  drink, 
Murthock,  they're  so  sorrowful.  Here,  man,  take  this, 
and  try  something  that  won't  set  us  crying." 

.  "Sha,  sha,  sha,  Ehiah  Doran.  You  war  never  fond 
o'  being  sad  yourself,  an'  small  blame  to  you,  fur  your 
blood  is  hot  an"  sthrong."  He  seized  the  noggin,  and 
stretched  his  neck  to  have  a  good  guzzle; — "that  was 
the  Whiteboy's  Lamentation;" — another  draught; — 
"bud  stay  now  till  I  give  you  the  Whiteboy's  Deligiit. 
Here  goes." 

"Do  so,  Murthock;  something  that  has  fun  in  it,  or 
by  this  blessed  liiiuor,  I'll  take  yon  to  the  threshold, 
cut  your  bags,  and  let  your  music  about  the  fie  ds. " 

"Xever  fear,"  said  Murthock,  stirring  his  arm  with 
somewhat  quicker  motion;  though  he  oidy  repeated 
the  former  air  (if  air  it  might  be  called  which  air  had 
none)  in  more  jigging  time.  In  trutli  except  in  the  in- 
stance of  his  having  been  born  blind,  nature  never  in- 
tended Murthock  ior  a  musician.  His  strains  did  not 
fail,  however,  to  imi»ose  on  his  audience,  and  inspire 
them  with  many  a  vociferous  shout,  at  which,  well 
l)leased,  the  creature  smiled  in  self-fiattery,  and 
then  plied  his  bellows  with  might  and  main,  .so  that  his 
chanter  squeaked  more  and  more  shrilly,  and  his  drone 
grunted  more  and  more  deei)ly,  as  if  in  an  ill-humor 
with  its  own  music;  the  whole  clfcet  not  unlike  a  noise 
to  which,  we  believe,  it  has  sonu'times  been  locally 
compared,  namely,  a  litter  of  young  pigs  making  clam- 

•  UuK. 
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orous  (lemauas  on  their  poor  worn-out  dam,  wliicli,  in|  to  hunt,  coaches  to  take  their  pleasure  in,  an'  costly 
-ruff  expostulation,  she  admits  or  rejects.  1  fastes,  where  there's  the  mate  of  all  kinds,  every  day 

"  Pierce  hid  sat  down  among  these  people  unwillingly,  in  the  year,  Fridays  an'  all,  an  wine  galore  to  dhriuk." 
•md  with  -I  mind  unlit  to  mix  in  such  a  scene  of  loud  |  The  orator  paused  in  his  set  speech,  now  for  the  hun- 


and  rude  merriment.  But  the  noggins  were  often  and 
often  emptied  to  his  long  life,  and  reign,  and  health, 
and  he  could  not  fail  to  pledge  his  companions  in  as 
oft-repeated  draughts.  We  have  heard  experienced 
sages  complain  (as  who  has  not  ?)  that  the  miserable 
thin  potation  of  our  degenerate  day  is  nothing  to  the 
substantial  shebeen  of  the  days  that  are  gone;  and 
Pierce  Shea  felt  and  proved  the  truth  of  half  at  least  of 
this  as-sertion.  After  the  ice  of  temperance  and  self- 
command  is  once  broken,  there  is  no  heartier  tippler 
than  a  sorrowful  man:  the  sudden  and  wild  relief  he 
has  received  he  will  wildly  endeavor  to  keep  up,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  successive  libations.  So, 
Pierce  drank  on  as  rajiidly  as  any  around  him;  felt  his 
heart  grow  lighter  and  lighter;  and  at  last,  to  Mur- 
thock's  extreme  consolation,  became  as  noisy  as  any 
other  man  in  the  hovel. 

In  the  midst  of  his  utmost  enjoyment,  the  little  rus- 
tic prig,  who  sat  by  his  side,  laying  his  hand  on  Pierce's 
arm,  said: 

"Bud,  musha,  my  poor  boy,  that's  thrue— you're  still 


Iredth  time  repeated,  to  ply  his  noggin,  with,  no  doubt, 
a  bitter  and  indignant  regret  that  his  was  not  the  wine 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  "Why,  you  don't  look  like  a 
boy  that  'ud  be  a  sjjrissaun,  or  afeard  to  do  a  thing  be- 
case  a  bit  o'  danger  might  lie  in  the  way,"  he  added. 

He  here  made  another  pause,  as  if  inviting  some  re- 
ply; and,  as  Pierce  looked  up  to  speak,  he  observed  a 
leer  on  the  face  of  the  younger  part  of  the  assembly, 
which  he  suspected  might  be  interpreted  into  scorn  of 
his  want  of  spirit,  hinted  at  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
pedagogue's  address.  His  eyes,  rapid  as  lightning, 
glanced  on  Doran, — who  all  this  time  continued  his 
half-sitting  posture,  at  one  end  of  the  table,  cooUj^  tap- 
ping it  with  a  switch, — to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
general  sneer  was  borrowed  from  him.  But  his  friend's 
countenance  betrayed  no  traces  of  anything  insulting 
or  disagreeable.  Knitting  his  brows,  and  looking  hard 
at  the  fellow  who  wore  the  broadest  grin : 

"Is  there  any  man  here,"  he  asked,  "who  dares  to 
question  my  courage,  or  say  I  fear  danger?"  The  lad, 
immediately  apprehending  his  meaning,  changed  at 
once  the  expression  of  his  features,  and  thrusting  his 

Id  say 
he 


in  the  hunt  for  Allev  Doolin',  we  hear.     And  isn't  it  a 

stran-e  thing  to  be  supposed,  and  a  shameful  thing  to  j  hand  in  amity  across  the  table,    ^  ever  a  one  woul 

be  hard  spoken  of,  that  vou're  livin'  to  this  day  of  you're  it  to  your  father's  son,  Master  Pierce,  a-bouchal 

life  among  the  neighbors,  an'  never  joi.jed  yourself  to  exclaimed.     "Biit,"  assuming  a  jocose  cast  of  the  tace, 

the  jolly  lads,  that,  sayin'  nothin'  o'  their  glory  in  thejan'l  winkni 

good. cause,  are  the  only  liviu'  sowls  to  help  you  to  a 


sight  of  her?" 

Pierce  was  about  to  reply  with  much  vivacity,  when 
one  of  the  young  peasants,  commencing  by  a  prefatory 
yell,  sang  out — "Yes  ! — 

"  '  They  mnst  lave  o£E  their  tithin'  an  rackin'  of  acres. 
Or  we"ll  roast  'em  as  brown  as  a  loaf  at  the  bakers' ; 
An'  well  nip  off  their  ears,  and  we'll  lave  their  heads  bare, 
As  they  do  wid  the  calves  in  the  county  Kildare.' " 

These  lines  were  chorused  by  the  whole  set,  at  a  mad 
shouting  pitch  of  voice,  that  made  the  wattles  of  the 
roof  ring  again,  and  Pierce  could  scarce  get  in  his  earn- 
est question  of — "Do  you,"  to  the  little  man, — "do  you, 
or  do  any  of  you,  know  where  Alley  Dooling  is  to  be 
found  ?" 

"Fair  an'  asy,  now,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  who 
seemed,  by  general  consent,  or  undisputed  in-ivilege,  to 
be  otlicial  spokesman— "for  it's  fair  an'  asy  that  goes 
far  in  the  day.  Do  we  know  anything  of  your  sweet- 
lieart,  is  it  ?  Maybe  we  do,  maybe  we  don't.  In  case  we 
do,  what's  the  raison,  I  say  once  again,  that  you're  not 


lit  Pierce,  while  he  nodded  at  the  orator, 
"there's  one  thing  Mourteen  left  out  in  his  noration^ 
and  myself  was  going  to  put  it  in  his  mind.  That  it's 
from  us,  poor  creatures  of  Romans  that  we  are— 170  vioch 
a  Dieu  uriv!* — it's  from  us,  an'  we  have  the  sin  of  it  on 
our  heads,  that  the  Sassenach  clargy  takes  what  buys 
the  mate  they  ates  of  a  Friday.  An'  will  we  be  afther 
lettin'  'em  do  a  thing  that  no  Christen  sowl  'ud  do, 
barrin'  he  was  a  dog?" 

"Whoo  !  by  my  sowkeus,"  said  another,  "that's  the 
worst  o'  the  story.  Arrah,  3Iourteen,  what  made  you 
forget  that?" 

"Musha,  how  can  a  body  think  of  everything  at 
once?"  said  a  third;  "an',  tho'  Mourteen  happened  to 
spake  about  the  mishnoch  f  o'  the  boy,  it's  well  knowi 
that  if  he  war  as  handy  at  everything  as  he  is  at  the 
tongue  the  divil  himself — Lord  save  us  ! — couldn't  stand 
afore  him. " 

But  old  Mourteen,  nothing  discountenanced  at  this 
raillery,  and  looking  upon  himself  as  much  above  them 
as  mind  is  above  matter,  only  vouchsafed  a  scornful 
glance  at  his  boyish  companions,  and,  i)ulling  down  his 


like  a  son  o'  green  Ireland,  the  crature,  doin'  as  mooch  wig  with  both  hands,  prepared  to  conclude  his  siieech, 
as  you  can,  an'  sorry  in  your  heart  that  you  can't  do  while  they,  leaning  forward  on  their  elbows,  put  on 


more,  against  the  rievin',  plunderin',  murderin'  rap- 
parees  o'  tithe  proctors,  the  bitther  foes  of  onld  Ire- 
land's land — slingein'  at  home,  because  the  blow  doesn't 
strike  hard  on  yourself,  an'  never  heeding  the  moans  o' 
the  poor  neighbors,  that  are  left  to  starve,  or  rot  like 
ould  horses  in  the  ditches,  becase  the  Sassenach  clar- 
gy, that  doesn't  care  a  crooked  s*^hraw  for  them  or 
theirs,  must  have  grand  houses  to  live  in,  brave  horses 


faces  of  mock  gravity  and  attention.  In  fact,  Mourteen 
prided  himself  on  his  eloquence,  and  never  failed  to 
exercise  it  when  good  occasion  offered.  The  opportunity 
of  haranguing  and  converting  Pierce  was  too  rare  and 
too  favorable  to  be  neglected.  He  had  enlisted  many 
in  the  war  against  tithe-proctors,  and  so  far  was  valued; 
but,  like   his   great  prototype,   the   Atlienian  orator, 

•  God  look  down  on  us  I  t  Courage,  or  spunk. 
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Mourteen  was  rather  the  cause  of  courage  in  others 
than  distinguished  for  that  virtue  in  his  own  person. 
In  one  word,  his  friends  knew  him  to  be  a  rank  coward; 
and  at  this  constitutional  weakness  the  sliafts  of  their 
satire  was  now  directed.  Pierce,  however,  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  and  not  understanding  the  humor  of  the 
party,  listened  attentively  to  the  conclusion  of 
Mourteen's  lecture,  which  ran  as  follows: 

"Hasn't  the  Sassenach  c!argy,  I  say,  all  Ireland  to  it- 
self every  tentli  year,  while  the  world  is  a  world  ?  Sure, 
if  it  had  a  conscieiu^e  along  wid  it  that  might  be  enough, 
an'  not  for  to  send  the  bloody  jiroctor  on  our  back,  to 
lift  the  double  o'  that  again.  To  take  the  food  from 
our  mouths,  our  Christheii  mouths,  an'  the  rags  o' 
coverin'  from  our  beds  an'  our  bodies.  And  our  own 
poor  clargy — God  bless  'em  !— that  kept  wid  us  in 
want  an'  sorrow,  an'  cums  to  us  night  an'  mornin', 
thro'  wet  an'  dhry,  could  an'  hardship,  to  stand  by  our 
sick  beds,  an'  makeChristhen  souls  in  us — what  Aothey 
get  but  the  bits  an'  scraps,  the  scrapin's  and  shavin's 
the  Sassenacli  laves  behind?  The  Sassenach  that  rises 
the  hire  without  earnin'  it,  robbin'  it  from  them  that 
does.  The  Sassenach  that  thought  to  tear  and  burn  us 
up,  root  an'  branch;  that  hunted  our  Soggarths  like 
bastes  o'  the  field,  an'  hung  an'  shot  them  an'  all  of  us, 
just  be'cause  we  said  our  prayers  afther  the  fashion  o' 
them  that  went  afore  us,  an'  cum  after  us,  and  'ill  do 
the  same  for  ever  an'  ever,  amin,  praise  God,  and  thank 
God  that  laves  us  the  woudher  to  tell  that  we're  here 
to  do  id  at  all — Musha,  musha!"  Mourteen  added, 
hastening  his  peroration  from  a  misgiving  of  some 
slight  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  dread  of  getting  further 
bogged— (a%  he  would  himself  have  called  it).  "Musha, 
an'  ochown-a-rie,  it's  enough  to  make  a  body  run  mad 
to  think  of  it !" 

"I  believe  what  you  say  is  true,"  said  Pierce,  in  reply 
to  this  holding  fortii,  and  anticipating  Mourteen's  tor- 
mentors, who,  with  many  a  shrewd  wink,  were  prepar- 
ing to  open  their  battery  on  the  spokesmen.  "But  my 
father  has  all  along  taught  me  to  ask  what  I  now  ask 
you:  How  much  good  has  come  or  can  come  from  all 
you  are  able  to  do  ?  Little  mischief  to  your  real  oppres- 
sors, and  your  own  death  ui)on  the  gallows,  more  cer- 
tainly than  the  I'elief  you  look  for." 

His  attention  was  here  rivetted  by  tlie  miserable  man 
opposite  to  him,  who,  at  once,  with  that  violence  of 
action  and  furious  contortion  of  countenance  for  which 
the  Irish  peasant  is  remarkable,  ponreil  out  a.  speech 
in  his  native  tongue,  adopting  it  instinctively  as  the 
mo.st  ready  and  i^owcrfiil  medium  of  e.\pressing  his 
feelings;  for  one  who  boggles,  and  stanuners,  and  is 
ridiculous  in  English,  becomes  ehxiuent  in  Irish.  We 
follow  the  speaker  in  translation,  which  will  necessarily 
show  none  of  the  rude  patois  he  nuist  have  betrayed 
had  he  attempted,  as  all  the  others  did,  to  display  his 
feelings  in  a  language  almost  unknown  to  them  and 
him.  "Who  talks  of  the  good  we  can  do  i — we  look  not 
to  do  good.  We  are  not  able  nor  fit  to  do  goo<l:  we 
only  want  our  revenge.  And  that,  while  we  are  men, 
ami  have  strong  hands,  and  broken  hearts,  and  brains 
ou  fire  with  the  memory  of  our  sutterings — that  we  can 


take  !  Your  father,  young  man,  never  writhed  in  the 
proctor's  gripe.  He  has  riches,  and  they  bring  peace 
and  plenty,  so  that  the  robber's  visit  was  not  felt  or 
heeded.  But  look  at  me!"— With  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  he  pressed  violently  his  sallow  and  withered 
cheek,  and  with  the  other  tore  open  the  scanty  vesture, 
that,  leaving  him  uncovered  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  ribs,  exhibited  a  gaunt  skeleton  of  the  human 
form — "I  have  nothing  to  eat,  no  house  to  sleep  in.  My 
starved  body  is  without  covering:  those  I  loved  and 
that  loved  me,  the  pulses  of  my  heart,  are  gone.  How 
gone,  and  how  am  I  as  you  see  me  ?  Twelve  months  ago 
I  had  a  home,  and  covering,  and  food,  and  the  young 
wife,  the  mother  of  my  children,  with  me  at  my  fire- 
side. But  the  plunderer  come  on  a  sudden.  I  was  in  his 
debt;  he  has  a  public-house,  and  he  saw  me  sitting  in 
another  in  the  village.  He  took  my  cow,  and  he  took 
mj' horse;  he  took  them  to  himself;  I  saw  thein— and 
may  ill-luck  attend  his  ill-got  riches  ! — I  saw  them  gra- 
zing on  his  own  lands.  I  was  mad;  everj^thing  went 
wrong  with  me.  My  landlord  came  aud  swept  the  walls 
and  the  floor  of  my  cabin.  My  wife  died  in  her  labor: 
who  was  to  stand  up  for  me?  Where  had  I  a  friend,  or 
a  great  one  to  help  me?  ]Sro  one;  nowhere.  There  is 
no  friend,  no  help,  no  mercy,  no  law  for  the  poor  Irish- 
man. He  may  be  robbed — stripped — insulted — set  mad 
— but  he  has  no  earthly  friend  save  himself!" 

The  wretch  sprang  from  his  seat,  seized  his  vessel, 
and  with  the  look  aud  manner  of  a  maniac  indeed,  as  he 
added : 

"And  here  let  every  man  pledge  me  !  May  his  heart 
wither,  and  his  children  and  name  perish  !  May  the 
grass  grow  on  the  hearthstone,  no  kin  follow  th  corpse 
to  the  grave,  of  him  who  will  refuse  to  wreak  on  the 
hard-hearted  proctors  the  revenge  thoy  provoke  by  the 
sorrows  they  inflict." 

All  had  arisen.  Even  the  old  woman  had  stretched 
her  wrinkled  face  and  stringy  neck  into  the  circle,  and, 
as  the  toast  was  quaft'ed,  her  shrill  tones  mingled  with 
the  hoarse  "amen"  that  followed.  In  this  moment 
of  frenzy  and  inebriation — his  youthful  sympathy  in 
their  cause  grafted  on  the  hope  of  recovering  his  mis- 
tress— did  Pierce  Shea  take  the  Whiteboy's  oath,  and 
with  wild  clamor  was  his  inauguration  celebrated. 

"And  now,"  said  Doran,  when  the  uj^roar  had  some- 
what subsided,  si)eaking  in  a  calm  and  earnest  voice 
and  manner,  "listen  to  me  all.  1  ai)]>oint  Pierce  Shea 
my  first  Lieutenant  for  the  parish  of  Clarah.  Are  all 
content  ?" 

A  general  hurrah,  joined  willi  new  congratulations, 
shaking  of  his  hand,  and  drinking  to  his  health,  was 
the  answer. 

"And  you  freely  accept  the  commission?"  Doran  re- 
sumed, fixing  his  eye  ou  Shea,  and  profieriug  his  haiul 
also. 

"I  accept  it;  but — no  matter  !— I  accept  it  uncon- 
ditionally. I  join  you  for  your  own  sakes;  for  your 
cause,  your  wrongs,  and  your  revenge.  For  your 
succes.sor  failure — for  good  or  ill — redress  or  the  gal- 
lows." 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Doran,  violently  shaking  Shea's 
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hand,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  and  his  clieeks  grew  pale 
with  strong  emotion. 

"Meantime,"  resumed  Pierce,  "let  nie  fairly  own 
that  another  motive  first  led  me  this  evening  among 
you. " 

"^^e  know  what  you  mane,"  interrupted  Mourteen, 
"an'  are  ready  an'  willin'  to  remember  it.  Sure  one  good 
turn  desarves  another." 

"You  all  know  my  situation,  men,"  said  Pieree,  after 
a  pause,  dropping  his  head  on  his  hand,  to  hide  the 
flowing  tears  that  a  moment's  I'ecurrence  to  his  personal 
misfortunes  rendered  irresistible. 

"We  do  !  we  do  !"  thej'  cried  out,  "an' it's  the  hearts 
in  our  bodies  that  are  achiu'  for  you,  Masther  Pierce  a- 
rooii.  Wait  'till  we  show  yon  so  mooch,  widout  more 
talkin'  about  it." 

"It's  only  thought  and  expected,"  continued  Mour- 
teen, "that  our  new  lieutenant  will  come  wid  us  one 
night,  just  to  make  clear  and  clane  his  good  wishes  for 
the  cause.  The  next  night  will  bring  him  straight  a- 
head  on  Cndioore-na-bilhoge." 

"That's  it;  that's  the  very  thing,"  the  men  repeated. 

"1  shall  not  fail,"  answered  Pierce. 

"Then,  I  believe,"  said  Doran,  "our  business  for  to- 
morrow night  is  to  call,  out  of  love  and  kindness,  on 
Perry  Clancy,  tiie  friend  of  poor  Terence  Delany  here," 
nodding  at  the  man  who  had  harangued  them  in  Irish. 

"Life  will  be  spared  ?"  asked  Pierce. 

"Life  and  limb;  unless  ears  are  legs  or  arms,"  an- 
swered Doran.  Pierce  objected  or  questioned  no  fur- 
tlier;  tht)ugh  he  saw  a  grim  smile  of  disagreeble  ex- 
pression on  the  features  of  Terence  Delany. 

"An'  in  throth,"  sai<l  one  of  the  young  fellows,  "Pm 
tould  the  poor  man  is  hard  o'  liearin'.  A  great  pity 
sure,  when  it  s  a  thing  so  asy  to  be  righted.  For  there 
is  notliia'  in  the  wide  world  to  do,  but  just  crop  the 
ears  as  close  to  the  head  as  a  body  can,  an'  I'll  take  my 
swear  he'll  hear  a  Whiteboy,  at  any  rate,  for  a  good 
mile  o'  ground,  as  long  as  he  lives,  ever  aftlier. " 

"Musha,  that  will  be  no  more  than  a  Cliristhen  turn," 
said  another;  "for  who  wouldn't  i)ity  a  poor  body  tliat's 
deaf,  like  him?  An'  Bryan  Whichitatrick  must  scrawb 
him  a  good  tune  on  the  liddle,  when  he  gets  the  gift  o' 
hearin.'" 

Tliey  had  attached  to  their  body  a  man  of  the  name 
liere  mentioned,  or  rather  of  a  man  like  it,  7'''tte-patrick 
being  its  true  pronunciation,  who  was  their  poet  and 
musician,  and  who  always  added  eflect  to  their  proces- 
sions, when  they  iiaraded  ai)oor  prot^tor  to  the  jilace  of 
his  punishment. 

"Aye,"  said  Mourteen,  "an'  we  may  as  well  plant 
him  in  the  ground  up  to  his  chin,  just  to  see  if  he'd 
sprout  into  an  honest  man." 

"  Aroch,  thei-e's  little  fear  o'  that,"  he  was  answered. 
"If  you  war  to  sow  an  aci-e  o'  proctors,  the  Duoul  a 
worse  crop  could  a  poor  body  have  to  look  at  in  the 
harvest-time." 

"Och,  an'  have  a  care,  boys,"  said  another,  "bud 
they'd  grow  up  into  a  nate  crop  o'  hemp,  that  'ud  make 
caravats  for  some  of  us,  as  asy  as  we're  takin'  it." 

Thus  in  the  .spirit  of  that  peculiar  levity  and  jeer 


which  the  Irish  peasantry  mingle  with  the  feeling  and 
execution  of  their  very  hardships,  despair,  and  revenge, 
did  they  discuss  the  business  of  the  night.  Until 
Doran,  rising  up  and  smartly  rapping  the  table,  said: 

"Come,    come,    enough   for    to-night.      Ev^jry  man 
quietly  and  by  himself  to  his  home— if  he  has  one. 
Murthock,  don't  sleep  over  your  part  of  the  work.     Be    ' 
careful  to  warn  all  the  boys;  you're  better  at  it  than  at 
your  music,  my  good  fellow." 

"Hah!   hah!   Khiah  Doran;  you're  welcome  to  your 
joke.   Afore  to-morrow  night,  all  the  boys  in  the  parish    , 
'ill  know  id,  plaise  God,  if  Murthock  does  be  a  live 
piper." 

Upon  this,  the   council  broke  up,  and  Pierce  and 
Doran  returned  to  old  Shea's  house. 


CHAPTER   X. 

When  Pierce  Shea  had  slept  away  his  intoxication, 
and  with  it  the  enthusiasm  it  had  excited,  he  awoke  to 
feel  the  goadings  of  an  upbraiding  conscience.  He  re- 
collected he  had  broken  his  father's  most  jiositive  in- 
junction. The  old  man's  good  sense  early  perceived 
that  the  acts  committed  by  the  Whiteboys,  even  di- 
vested of  their  immoral  and  cruel  character,  could  only, 
in  the  end,  bring  ruin  on  themselves.  He  was  rich,  as 
Terence  Delany  remarked,  and  the  tithe-i)roctor  had 
been  to  him  but  the  cause  of  a  pecuniary  loss,  which, 
however  unwillingly  he  might  have  suffered  it,  was  in 
itself  of  little  inconvenience.  His  passions,  therefore, 
had  escaped  undue  agitation,  and  his  reason  exercised 
a  comparatively  unbiassed  sway. 

Pierce  was  a  dutiful  son,  as  well  from  principle  as  in- 
clination. His  father  was,  to  his  only  ciiild,  a  fond  and 
good  father;  and,  exclusive  of  the  affection  tliis  in- 
sured in  a  warm  and  virtuous  heart,  he  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  parent's  good  sense.  It  was, 
therefoi'e,  afflicting  to  him  to  reflect  on  what  he  had 
done,  in  joining  an  association,  from  all  intercourse 
with  which  the  paternal  voice  had  repeatedly  com- 
manded and  warned  him.  In  addition  to  his  otiier 
causes  of  uuhappiness,  the  thought  made  him  very 
wretched;  and  when,  the  next  night,  he  stole  with  a" 
felon's  step  from  his  father's  roof,  to  assist  in  an  illegal 
outrage,  a  foreboding  of  heavy  and  retributive  evil 
causeil  his  heart  to  sink  in  his  bosom. 

But  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  obey  his  Captain  in  all 
things,  and  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  present  order. 
Pierce  shuddered  to  think,  might  lay  the  sin  of  perjury 
on  his  soul.  His  courage  and  consistency,  too,  would 
at  once  be  questioned ;  and  then  came  the  strongest 
and  most  beguiling  argument  of  all:  his  conduct  on 
this  night  was  to  aid  in  discovering  and  releasing  his 
mistress,  and  in  dragging  to  punishment  the  /uurderer 
of  her  parents.  Eight  or  wrong,  it  was  a  sacrilice 
called  for  at  his  hands  by  the  united  voices  of  love, 
duty,  and  necessity.  So  he  braced  himself  to  concede 
to  it,  like  a  man  to  whom  desperate  resources  are  the 
only  alternative. 

Doran  awaited  him,  and  joined  him  but  a  short  dis- 
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tance  from  his  father's  house,  wearing  over  his  clothes 
a  shirt,  the  distinguishing  garb  of  the  fraternity, 
whence  was  derived  their  denomination  of  Wliiteboys, 
and  armed  with  two  pistols  secui-ed  in  a  belt;  whilst  at 
his  bag  was  slung  a  huge  bullock's  horn,  which,  beside 
being  used  to  sound  the  different  signals,  was  a  badge 
of  command  worn  only  by  leaders.  Pierce,  according 
to  orders,  had  also  provided  himself  with  a  shirt,  horn, 
and  arms,  which  being  now  adjusted,  the  friends  set  out 
at  a  brisk  pace. 

Even  to  Doran,  Shea  disguised  his  real  feelings,  ap- 
prehensive that  any  doubt  or  misgiving  might  be  con- 
strued into  pusillanimity  or  cowardice,  terras  ever  most 
humiliating  and  distressing  to  a  young  man's  ear.  He 
even  forced  himself  to  affect  the  swagger  of  a  bravo, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  loathsome  to  his 
mind  and  spirits,  while  Doran  volubly  rehearsed,  half 
in  laughter,  the  feats  and  glories  that  night  to  be  real- 
ized. 

After  some  smart  walking,  they  ascended  an  eminence, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Pierce's  home.  Here  Khiah  Do- 
ran, putting  his  gigantic  horn  to  his  mouth,  blew  a  deaf- 
ening blast,  that— our  veracious  old  chroniclers  have 
often  assured  us — could  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  Irish  miles,  if  the  night  was  still,  and 
the  low  breeze  favorable.  In  an  instant  he  was  an- 
swered from  other  eminences,  contiguous  and  fai  off, 
and  all  around.  A  flnal  flourish,  that  startled  the  ear 
of  night  in  the  low  country,  almost  at  their  feet,  termi- 
nated the  signals. 

"And  now,  lieutenant,  to  the  place  of  muster  !"  said 
Doran;  and  descending  the  hill  together,  they  aj)- 
proached  a  number  of  men  who  were  assembled  in  a 
field  at  a  little  distance.  As  the  friends  joined  them, 
others  were  seen  scrambling  or  leaping  over  fences  on 
every  side,  all  garbed  like  themselves,  but  only  a  few 
with  liorns  and  weapons,  the  majority  being  unbadged 
and  unarmed.  After  a  short  pause,  the  muster  seemed 
comi)leted.  They  giithered  in  silent  bustle  round  Doran 
and  Shea,  and  the  former  inquired: 

"Is  everything  ready  with  you,  boys?" 

"All  right,  an'  uate,  an'  i>urty,  Captain,  agra,  an'  in 
our  glory,"  he  was  answered. 

"The  nags,  then  !"  cried  Doran.  They  ran  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  held,  or  jumped  into  the  adjoining  one, 
anil  every  man  returned  holding  a  horse,  that  had  been 
pressed  from  different  fiirms  on  their  route.  Nor  were 
the  worst  put  in  re(inisitiou.  The  two  finest  steeds 
having  been  presented  to  Doran  and  Shea,  tlie  leader 
at  once  mounted,  e.Kclaiming: 

"Well,  then,  jolly  boys  as  ye  iire,  uj)  and  along;  and 
the  divil  take  the  hindmost  for  his  supi)er. " 

All  were  instantly  on  horseback,  iind  with  a  stifled 
though  general  "hurra  !"  dasheil  ott'at  full  si)eed,  first, 
over  the  hedges  and  fences  immediately  around  them, 
then,  sometimes  over  a  bit  of  road,  if  it  happened  to 
come  in  the  way,  but  for  the  most  part  over  hedsre  and 
ilitcli,  hill  and  hollow,  stream  and  bog,  like  mad  and 
evil  spirits  careering  with  the  night-blast — their  hoarse 
and  guttural  "hurrah  !"  still  occasionally  breaking  out 
in  wild  iuid  unearthly  cadence. 


Few  accidents  occurred  on  tliis  headlong  ride,  and 
those  of  no  importance,  if  it  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that,  with  the  exception  of  Doran  and  Shea,  no 
man  of  the  party  sat  in  saddle,  nor  had  even  a  bridle  to 
direct  or  govern  his  steed.  Blessed  was  he  that  boast- 
ed so  much  as  a  halter;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
under  such  disadvantages,  they  displayed  considerable 
skill  in  horsemanship.  Much  more,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  than  a  regularly  drilled  squadron  of  dragoons 
would  show,  if  similarly  accoutreil  and  situated. 

And  "hurrah!  hurrah  !"  thej'  still  muttered  as  they 
swept  along,  until,  after  somewhat  more  than  an  hour's 
mad  driving,  the  horses  began  to  stumble  and  totter 
from  fatigue.     Then  Doran's  voice  was  again  heard. 

"We  ought  to  be  near  upon  the  place  for  a  change," 
he  said  to  those  immediately  around  him. 

"At  the  foot  o'  the  rath  afore  jou.  Captain,"  was  the 
anS'Wer. 

He  sounded  his  horn,  and  was  promptly  answered 
from  the  direction  i)ointed  out.  Si)urring  and  lashing, 
he  set  the  exam^jle  of  one  desperate  push  to  gain  the 
point  of  relief. 

'"'' Faultha  I  faultha  !*■  to  the  rattlin' boys  that  dhrive 
by  night !"  was  shouted  bj'  many  voices,  as  at  last  they 
came  up  to  the  destined  hill. 

Doran  instantly  flung  himself  from  his  saddle,  asking: 
"How  many  horses  have  jou?" 

"Five-an-forty,  Captain,  youdarliu'  o'  fellows!" 

"  Enough;  and  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast."  Then 
turning  to  Pierce,  during  an  instant's  delay  in  changing 
their  saddles,  "Come,  Lieutenant,  your  hand.  By  the 
blessed  moon,  jou  are  a  brave  ^Vhiteboy,  already?" 
The  girths  were  now  tightened,  the  bridle  flung  to  him, 
and  he  was  again  on  horseback  in  a  twinkling,  adding 
to  the  party  that  had  met  them:  "We'll  be  here  again 
in  an  hour:  'oe  sure  to  have  the  horses  ready.  Up,  and 
along,  boys  !"  was  again  the  word,  and  onward  all  again 
dasheil  at  the  same  furious  rate  as  before. 

At  last  they  entered  amid  a  few  straggling  huts,  built 
at  irregular  distances,  and  in  disorderly  lines,  dignified 
by  the  inhabitants  with  the  name  of  a  village.  The 
stillness  and  sobriety  of  night  prevailed.  No  light 
gleamed  from  the  wretched  cabins:  labor  and  life  seem- 
ed to  have  sunk  in  repose.  Yet,  as  they  clattered  along, 
door  after  door  was  steathily  opened,  half-dresse<l 
figures,  male  and  fenude,  appeared  at  each,  and  the 
oft-repeated  salutation  of  '"' Uieu  lietwe  a-voucheeleen,"i 
uttered  in  that  bitter  and  gurgling  tone  in  which  they 
would  have  set  their  mastiffs  on  a  detested  enemy,  told 
that  the  mission  of  the  riders  was  understood  and 
appreciated.  When  they  reached  the  forge,  or  smithy, 
a  man  issuing  thence  with  candles,  a  li^jlited  sod  of 
turf,  aiul  a  sledge,  proved  that  they  had  been  duly 
expected. 

"Is  the  ould  bird  in  the  nest?  asked  Doran  of  this 
l)erson,  as  ho  pulled  up. 

"Och,  an'  that  he  is,  snug  an'  warm,  an'  waitin'  fur 
you,  Captain,  a-chorra." 

"Well ;  that's  civil  and  dacent  of  him,  after  all,  i)oor 
soul.     Show  us  the  way,  Thaddy." 

•  Wuicomi.',  welcome.  t  Goil  apti'd  you,  latb. 
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There  was  a  house  standing  apart  from  the  others, 
distinguished  from  them  as  well  by  its  station  as  by  its 
great  superiority  of  extent  and  appearance.  Through 
its  thatched  roof  protruded  a  forked  stick,  to  which  was 
appended  a  signboard,  that,  had  it  been  daylight,  might 
be  seen  to  boast  a  dull  raddle  ground,  with  a  block 
shape  thereon,  having  very  necessarily  and  wisely, 
"Tiie  Black  Bull,"  painted  in  black  letters  above  its 
head  and  beneath  its  feet:  and  lower  down  still,  also 
painted, 


mint. 


Entertain 
for  man  and  horse — 


At  the  door  of  this  doomed  abode,  the  party  stbpt. 
It  was  the  resilience  of  Terence  Dclauy's  uudoer,  the 
same  swaggering  tithe-proctor  whose  portrait  we  have 
before  attempted  to  sketch. 

With  the  utmost  possible  silence,  tlie  Whiteboys 
ranged  themselves  about  the  house,  so  as  to  prevent 
escape.  Then,  having  lighted  their  candles,  by  blow- 
ing at  the  red  turf,  one  clash  from  tlie  eigliteen-pound 
sledge  burst  the  door  open.  Dorau,  and  three  others, 
who  were  armeil,  rushed  in,  Pierce  being  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  main  body  outside.  The  visitors  took 
their  measures  so  well  and  so  speedily  that  they 
seized  upon  the  terrified  proctor  as  be  crei>t  under  the 
betl  from  which  he  had  just  arisen. 

"Arragh,  tlien,  crawl  back  wid  yourself,  here,  my 
ould  bonchal,"  said  one  of  the  men,  as  he  dragged  him 
by  the  legs  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"An'  isn't  it  a  burniii'  shame,"  cried  another,  "to  see 
a  responsible,  well-doin'  body,  like  you,  go  fur  to  hide 
yourself  like  a  chree-chruw-tha,  afther  we  eomin'  so  far 
a  journey  to  see  you  ?  Foch  upon  you!  To  sarve  your 
own  cousins  in  such  away,  in  your  own  house." 

"Mostha,  because  he  does  so  shabby  by  us,  it's  a  long 
day  'til  we  cum  see  him  agin,"  said  a  third. 

"In  throth,  Peery,  agraa,  it's  little  right  you  have  to 
give  us  the  neen-sha-sthit/ ;*  fur  your  mother's  i)eople, 
and  that's  oursefs,  that  are  all  come  o'  the  Mulcahys, 
is  an  ould  dacent  stock." 

"Uon't  be  spakin'  to  our  cuseen  afther  that  fashion. 
Mysef  is  a'most  sure,  by  the  pleasant  face  that's  on 
him,  he's  glad  in  the  heart  to  have  us  undher  his  roof 
this  blessed  night." 

Such  was  the  mockery  bandied  from  one  to  another, 
wliile  the  unfortunate  man  sat  stupefied  in  the  middle 
of  the  rooi%biokiiig  around  him  in  hopelessness  and 
horror,  and  in  dreadful  anticipations  of  the  tortures  he 
well  knew  awaited  him.  Twice  had  he  been  admon- 
ished to  rise,  without  showing  any  sense  of  the  words 
addressed  to  his  ear,  until  at  last  a  smart  application 
of  Dorau 's  whip  to  his  shoulders,  and  the  shrill  tones 
and  terrible  words  of,  "Come  out  for  your  tithing, 
Peery!"  that  accompanied  the  blow,  roused  him  from 
his  lethargy.     But  he  only  clasped  his  hands  and  cried 

*  Not  at  home . 


for  mercy.  And  when  by  main  force  the  three  men 
proceeded  to  carry  him  out  his  instinctive  struggles 
tor  freedom  only  called  down  again  and  again  an  answer 
from  Doran's  whip. 

"Och,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  honies,  take  pity  on 
a  poor  man!"  he  repeated,  as  they  bore  him  over  his 
own  threshold. 

"Asy  now,  Peery.  Considher  wid  your  conscience. 
Don't  be  axin'  from  ns  the  thing  you  never  yet  liad 
for  man  or  baste,  your  own  sef,"  was  the  reply,  that 
showed  how  little  commiseration  he  had  to  expect. 

Outside  the  door  Doran  refreshed  his  men  with  some 
liquor,  for  which  he  had  ransacked  the  house,  and 
then  proceeded  to  i)ut  them  iu  order  of  procession. 
First  he  called  for  Bryan  Fitzpatrick,  poet  and  musi- 
cian to  the  body,  as  has  before  been  mentioned,  who 
manufactured  all  their  songs,  and  who  was  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  muses  that,  by  their  assistaniie, 
he  gave  his  own  history;  beginning  thus: 

"Ochl  sure  'twas  from  the  county  of  Leithrim  I  came, 
Au'  I  playe  or.  the  fiddle,  Bryan  Fitzpatrick  by  name.  * 

A  most  important  personage  on  show  occasions  like 
the  present,  he  now  came  forward  at  call  to  take  right- 
ful place  at  the  van  of  the  array.  Peery  Clancy, 
mounted  on  his  bwn  i)ampered  gelding,  had  the  next 
place.  Immediately  followed  Captain  Rhian  Doran  with 
Shawn  O'Burke,  who  had  learned  to  emit  from  that  most 
primitive  though  unwieldy  instrument,  his  bullock's 
horn,  such  a  variety  of  strain  suited  to  every  occasion, 
whether  martial,  triumi)liant,  oi  i)athetic,  as  with  some 
to  create  him  a  rival  of  ]?iyan  ritzi)atrick,  music,  lid- 
die,  and  all.  To  the  unjirejiidiced  ear  his  variations 
equalled,  at  least,  the  diflerent  transitions  from  iiigh 
and  low  lowing,  to  high  and  low  bellowing,  once  i)rac- 
tised  by  the  animal  to  which  his  instrument  had  orig- 
inallj'  been  an  appendage,  Shawn  rode  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  captain.  At  the  left  was  Yemen  O'Nase, 
"the  finisher  of  the  law;"  the  rest,  brought  uj)  by 
Pierce,  followed  in  what  order  they  might.  At  the 
first  movement  from  the  house,  Bryan  Fitzpatrick 
drew  his  fiddle-stick,  and  was  instantly  seconded  by 
Shawn  O'Burke,  whose  doleful  blate  certainly  outdid 
his  competitor  in  every  way  on  this  occasion.  Hereto- 
fore, whatever  Bryan  lost  in  loudness  and  power,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  make  up  by  melody;  but  now  he 
only  produced  a  most  unaccountable  noise,  and,  in  pure 
comparison  with  noises,  a  contemptible  one.  Truth  is, 
he  had  been  so  unlucky  as  to  tumble  from  his  horse 
during  the  rai)id  ride,  and,  to  his  great  consternation, 
when  he  uncased  his  fiddle,  it  appeared  wofully  disa- 
bled by  the  accident,  one  side  being  battered  in,  and 
all  the  strings  snapped  across.  His  only  resource  had 
been,  in  the  short  pause  afforded,  to  knot  together 
two  lengths  at  random,  each  of  which  he  afterwards 
found  was  composed  of  different  scraps  of  different 
strings,  first,  second,  third,  and  bass,  as  they  came  to 
his  fingers.  The  result  we  have  described.  But  as 
the  troop  passed  along  iu  order,  the  loud  shouting  of 
the  men  rose  to  his  relief,  drowning,  as  the  outcry 
which  rent  the  air,  liis  pitiful  minstrelsy;  the  inmafcs 
of  the  hovels,  at  their  dooi's,  or  lying  on  their  straw. 
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joined  the  iiproav;  aud  even  the  shrill  suieam  of 
women,  and  the  tiny  pipes  of  children,  could  be  distin- 
guished.    There  was  no  pity  for  Peery  Claucj'. 

They  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  was  to  undergo 
his  i^unishment.  History,  the  faithful  mirror  of  truth, 
the  rigid  chronicler  of  facts,  pi'oceeds  in  her  duteous 
detail  without  consideration  for  the  squeamishness  of 
nerves.  Among  other  instances  of  the  principle,  the 
legal  retribution  visited  on  Damien  and  Eavaillac  has 
found  its  careful  chroniclers;  nor,  in  this  transcript  of 
real  scenes,  shall  the  illegal  violence  done  to  an  Irish 
tithe-proctor  want  true  and  courageous  historians. 
Therefore,  proceed  we  with  the  circumstances. 

Conformably  with  the  other  preparations,  a  grave 
was  dug  for  the  proctor's  reception,  close  by  a  hedge 
in  a  contiguous  field.  In  this  he  was  laid,  and  covered 
with  loose  earth  to  tbe  chin.  Then  did  Yemen  O'Nase, 
who,  like  Shylock,  had  for  some  time  been  busily  oc- 
cupied sharpening  upon  a  flat  stone  the  broad  blade  of 
his  pruning-knife,  advance,  and  in  the  in-felt  pride  of 
being  a  dexterous  operator,  exclaim: 

"Well,  we're  all  ready;  au'  it's  a  sweet  bit  of  a  blade 
that's  in  you,  for  one  knife.  Och,  bud  it  isn't  none  o' 
your  blades  tliat's  fit  for  nothin'  but  cuttin'  butther.  I 
gi'  you  my  conscience,  this  holy  an'  blessed  night, 
'twould  take  the  horns  oft'  a  ten-year-ould  bull,  not  to 
speak  of  a  poor  proctor's  ears,  though  them  same  does 
be  hard  enough  in  regard  of  all  the  prayers  they  won't 
hear,  an'  all  tlie  lies  they  tell.  Come,  come,"  interrupt- 
ing himself,  as  he  knelt  down  to  his  work,  "none  o' 
your  ochowns,  Peery.  Don't  be  the  laste  unasy  in 
yourself,  a-gra.  You  may  be  right  sartin  I'll  do  the 
thing  nate  an'  handy.  Tut,  man,"  in  reply  to  a  shrill 
S(!ream,  "I'd  whip  tiie  ears  of  a  bishop,  not  to  talk  of  a 
cratnre  like  you,  a  darker  night  nor  this.  Divil  a  taste 
I'd  lave  him:  an'  wouldn't  bring  any  o' the  head  wid 
me,  ueithei' — muslia,  wliat  ails  you  at  all?"  after  he 
had  half  accomplished  iiis  task.  "You'd  have  a  better 
right  to  give  God  praise  for  gittin'  into  the  bands  iv  a 
clever  boy,  like  me,  that — stop  a  bit,  now — that'ud  only 
do  bis  Captain's  orders,  an'  not  be  lettiu'  the  steel  slip 
frum  your  ear  across  your  windpipe — Lord  save  the 
hearers  !  Stop,  I  say  !  There,  now,  wasn't  that  done 
purty  ?" 

"Why,  Peery,"  said  another,  "bear  in  mind  that  it's 
all  for  tiie  good  o'  your  poor  sowl  we're  so  kind  to  you. 
Sure  there's  no  doubt  at  all  tiiat  the  proctors,  every 
mother's  son  o'  them,  go  stiaigiit-a-head  to  the  Divil. 
But  I'll  be  bound  to  say  that  Peery  Clancy,  that  was 
buried — an'  a  dacent  berriii  he  got,  wid  his  own  i)eople 
around  liira— an'  Peery  Clancy,  that  'ill  bo  afther  him, 
won't  be  the  same  body  a.tall-at-all,  in  regard  that  one 
had  wings  to  his  head,  an'  the  totlier  not  one  in  the 
world.  You  won't  be  the  same  man,  only  some  one 
else.  More  betoken,  the  penance  of  this  night  'ill  be 
mighty  good  fur  yon  in  the  time  to  come.  Take  care  o' 
yoiirsef  there,  a-vicii." 

"Good-night,  Peery.  Sure  you  have  all  the  crop  we 
can  gi'  you,"  a(ble(l  others. 

"To  make  everything  sure,"  said  Doran,  "you  must 
just  swear  as  I  desire  you,  Peery,  or  have  Yemen  at 


your  throttle,  along  with  your  ears.  Give  me  the 
book." 

A  prayer-book  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  held  to 
be  kissed  by  the  proctor,  and  the  buried-alive  swore 
never  again  to  follow  his  unpopular  profession.  A  sen- 
tinel was  then  placed  over  him  also  sworn  to  release 
the  sufl'erer  in  an  hour. 

"And  now  for  the  sallm-na-morra!"  cried  Doran. 
"Strike  up,  Bryan.  Shawn !  your  horn.  Attention, 
men,  aud  chorus." 

The  sallin-na-morra,  or  death-prayer,  was  a  celebrated 
chant,  pathetico-ludicrous,  composed  and  sung  to  his 
fiddle,  by  Bryan  Fitzpatrick,  on  all  such  occasions  as 
the  present.  While  the,  party  gathered  round  the 
proctor,  it  now  arose,  according  to  orders,  first  as  a 
plaintive  solo  by  the  son  of  the  muses,  and  then  cho- 
russed  in  terrific  diapason  by  the  whole  body,  joined 
to  the  utmost  eftbrt  of  Shawn's  horn,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  other  horns  present.  After  one  encore,  Doi'an 
flung  himself  on  his  horse,  and  his  words,  "  Up,  and 
along  !"  were  the  signal  for  the  retreat  of  his  troop, 
whose  wild  "  hurrah  !"  testified  their  triumph,  and 
readiness  to  accompany  him,  as  they  at  once  vaulted  on 
their  barebacked  coursers.  And  away  they  set,  over 
the  ground  they  had  already  travelled,  at  the  same 
savage  speed  in  which  they  had  arrived. 

After  driving  some  miles,  Doran,  who  kept  abreast 
with  Shea,  carelessly  said: 

"I'm  sorry  we  have  left  the  poor  divil  in  Terence 
Delany's  hands,  after  all." 

"I  was  going  to  say  the  same  thing,"  replied  Pierce, 
"and  to  ask  you  if  you  think  tliere  is  any  danger  of  the 
u  n  fortu  n  ate  creatu  re '  s  1  i  f e . " 

"Heaven  knows,  not  I.  Butyou  remarked  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  aud  expression  of  his  face,  when  he  repeated 
my  words,  to  release  his  prisoner  in  an  hour?" 

"I  did;  and  for  that  very  reason  have  my  doubts. 
Suppose  we  turn  back  ?" 

"Nonsense  !"  shouted  Doran,  with  a  laugh;  "do  j'ou 
suppose  I  could  get  my  men  to  run  the  risk  of  any 
probable  alaim  that  may  now  be  si)read  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ?  Or  that  I  would  dare  it  on  my  own  account? 
Let  Terence  and  the  proctor  settle  it  together." 

"No,  Doran;  we  have  already  done  enough — too 
much.  I,  at  least,  i-egret,  and  during  the  whole  scene, 
I  regretted  my  share  in  such  an  unwarrantable  aud 
cruel  outrage.  I,  at  least,  will  endeavor  ti)  jirevent 
murder." 

"Oh,  very  well.  Lieutenant.  Oidy  it  may  now  be  too 
late.     You-intend  riding  back  by  yourself?" 

"Have  I  much  to  fear  for  my  own  life,  if  I  do?  Yon 
said  something  of  risk,  just  now." 

"Nothing  of  risk  to  a  single  man  and  horse,  thougli ; 
all  is  quiet,  I  believe.  You  didn't  notice  any  one  leave 
the  Iionse  while  you  guarded  it  ?" 

"No, — good-night,"  answered  Pierce,  checking  and 
turning  his  horse  towards  the  village. 

"C}ood-night,  then,  and  letusseeyou  soon.  On,  boys, 
on  !"  and  the  friends  galloped  in  diU'erent  directions. 

The  last  clang  of  the  Whi!id)oys'  horses,  and  the 
echo  of  their  far  "hurrah  !"  were  lost  in  distantte  to 
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the  victim's  ear,  and  his  faint  moan  was  then  the  only 
sound  that  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night  around 
him.  Tereuce  Df^lany,  his  guard,  stood  over  him, 
speechless  and  motionless:  even  his  breathing  was  not 
audible  in  the  still  air.  But,  after  a  considerable 
l)ause,  he  walked  a  few  i>aces  to  the  fence  near  which 
tlie  grave  had  been  dug,  and  returned  bent  and  pant- 
ing with  some  heavy  burden  round  which  his  arms 
were  elapsed.  It  was  a  huge  stone:  he  stooped  and 
laid  it  down  beside  the  bleeding  head. 

Again  he  paused,  and  stood  motionless;  but  at  last 
his  husky  tones  broke  suddenlj'  and  omiuou.sly  upon 
the  dead  calm;  for  the  xjroctor' s  moans  had  subsided 
into  the  feeble  breathings  of  exhaustion.  He  spoke,  as 
was  his  almost  invariable  custom,  in  the  Irish  language, 
of  which  we  will  endeavor  to  give  the  substance  and 
turn  of  speech. 

"Know  you.  Perry  Clancy,  who  it  is  that  stands  over 
you  in  the  lonesomeuess  and  silence  of  this  night?" 

The  answer  came  also  in  Irish:  "I  know  not  whom 
you  are;  but,  if  you  have  a  Christian's  soul,  you  will 
release  me  from  this  misery." 

"Did  you  never  bring  it  to  your  mind,  and  did  the 
recollection  of  it  never  put  your  .sleep  astray,  when, 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  comfort,  after  a  pleasant  meal, 
that,  by  your  deeds,  Tereuce  Delany,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  three  poor  little  children,  were  left  houseless  and 
hungry?" 

"Oil  !  I  am  lost  forever  !"  moaned  the  wretched  man. 

"Hah  !  you  know  who  stands  over  yon,  now  !  Yes, 
you  sank  them  and  me  in  jjoverty  and  the  grave  !  You 
made  me  mad  !  and  now  lie  there,  sure  of  the  death- 
.stroke  from  the  arm  of  the  madman  you  made  !" 

The  victim  shrieked. 

"Waste  not  your  breath  in  idle  cries.  I  will  turn 
away,  and  give  you  a  few  minutes  to  make  your  pray- 
er of  God.  ^Vhen  you  hear  my  step  again  near  you, 
cry  mercy  on  your  own  soul." 

He  walked  aside.  By  one  of  those  singular  coinci- 
dences wliicli  occur  ofteuer  than  they  are  noticed,  tiie 
face  of  night  .suddenly  changed;  the  stars  became 
extinguished,  and  the  wind  howled  through  the  lealle.ss 
branches.  He  turned  his  brow  upwards,  as  if  con- 
fnseiUy  affected  with  tiie  change;  and  paused  a  short 
time  in  that  position.  Then,  starting  wildly,  he  hurried 
back,  and  heedless  of  the  frightful  scream  for  life  and 
mercy,  felt  with  his  foot  for  the  exact  situation  of  the 
head — stooped  and  after  many  eflbrts  raised  the  pon- 
derous stone — poised  it  a  moment  over  the  mark — when 
Pierce  Shea  bounded  ui)on  him  from  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  forceil  him  from  his  stand,  and  the  rock  fell, 
with  a  iluU  and  hollow  sound,  harmless  on  the  earth. 

Delany  instantly  sprang  on  Shea,  and  with  both  hands 
griped  his  throat.  Pierce  seized  him  in  return,  and 
swung  him  about.  But  the  iron  grasp  became  firmer; 
the  blood  stopped  and  throbbed  in  his  head,  and  could 
not  circulate;  so  that  breathing  became  a  painful  labor. 
In  a  violent  attempt  to  free  himself,  both  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  Delany  entangled  and  locked  his  legs  with 
those  of  his  adversary,  who  now  felt  the  man's  hold 
tightening  more  and  more,  and  heard  the  gnashing  of 


teeth  at  his  ear,  while  the  pang  of  suffocation  closed  on 
his  heart.  In  a  moment's  rapid  thought,  however, 
Pierce  recollected  a  sleight  he  had  learned  in  wrestling, 
by  which  it  was  possible  to  release  himself  from  the 
disabling  bondage  the  would-be  murderer  held  over  his 
legs.  Using  it,  therefore,  and  immediately  after  sum- 
moning an  effort  that  the  fear  of  death  could  alone 
supply,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  bringing  the  other  with 
him.  This  shook  Delany's  grasp;  and  Pierce,  instantly 
relieved,  bethought  him  of  another  sleight,  acquired 
also  in  the  wrestling-ring.  It  was  as  successful  as  the 
first;  his  enemy  swung  loose  from  him,  and  a  well- 
directed  blow  in  the  throat  brought  him  down  sense- 
less. 

The  victor  stood  a  moment,  faint  and  staggering,  be- 
fore his  .strength  or  thoughts  were  sufficiently  recruited 
to  follow  up  his  success.  In  good  time,  however,  be 
recovered,  to  bind  with  his  neckcloth,  handkerchief, 
and  garters,  the  ankles  and  arms  of  the  prostrate  man. 
Then,  the  blood  resuming  its  channel,  and  his  breath 
coming  and  going  freely,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  shov- 
elling the  earth  off  the  nearly  expiring  proctor,  catch- 
ing him  in  his  arms,  and  conveying  him  with  incredible 
speed  to  his  own  house,  where,  so  soon  as  he  had  de- 
posited his  burden,  be  sank  himself,  breathless  anil 
feeble  with  the  unusual  exertion  and  struggles  he  had 
maile. 

The  near  noise  of  horses'  hoofs  recalled  his  senses  to 
activity.  At  first  he  felt  assured  that  his  friends, 
anxious  about  bis  absence  and  danger,  had  come  back 
to  protect  him.  But  a  fear  that  the  riders  might  be 
enemies,  not  friends,  next  spi-ang  up  in  his  mind,  and 
he  took  refuge  under  the  bed,  on  which  he  had  just 
left  the  proctor,  assured  that,  even  if  his  wor.st  surmise 
were  true,  the  man  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  hazard 
of  his  own  would,  by  silence  at  least,  shield  him  from 
present  danger. 

In  a  moment  he  heard  the  shrill  tones  of  a  boy  calling 
out  to  some  persons  to  follow,  and  soon  after  a  party  of 
dragoons,  headed  by  a  magistrate,  clanked  into  the 
room.  The  boy,  suspected  to  be  a  natural  son  of  the  | 
proctor,  had  (not  without  the  observation  of  Doran,  | 
whose  after-question  on  the  road  to  Pierce  may  be  re- 
membered) escaped  from  the  house  just  as  the  White- 
boys  had  gained  it,  and,  seizing  a  horse  that  grazed  inl 
a  neighboi-ing  field,  set  off  for  Kilkenny,  where  he  gavej 
notice  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  ciuickly  returnei] 
with  civil  and  military  aid. 

To  the  questions  put  by  the  magistrate  and  dragoor 
to  the  proctor,  as  to  the  probability  of  apprehending 
any  of  the  Whiteboys,  Pierce,  it  may  be  supposed,  lis 
tened  with  natural  perturbation;  and  for  some  time  th« 
total  silence  of  the  person  interrogated  seemed  to  argue' 
him  .safe  from  danger.  But  the  proctor,  at  last  break- 
ing the  silence  that  bodily  pain  and  fatigue  had  alone 
caused,  inquired  whether  or  no  he  should  be  entitled  to 
a  reward  for  discovering  a  Whiteboy.  When  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  poor  Shea  heard  the  ungrateful 
wretch  immediarely  name  the  place  of  his  concealment, 
and  charge  him  as  being  one  of  those  who  had  assisted 
at  his  torture;  a  fact  fully  corroborated  by  his  white 
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shirt  and  his  arms,  which  in  his  hurry  he  had  not 
tlirown  aside.  The  reward  of  his  humanity,  then,  from 
the  verj^  person  who  owed  liim  his  existence,  was,  in  a 
few  seconds,  to  find  himself  a  prisoner,  with  the  dread- 
ful certainty  staring  him  full  in  the  face  of  ending  his 
life  prematurely  and  ignominiously  on  the  gallows, 
when  that  life  had  so  many  great  and  tender  claims 
upon  it.  We  think  we  cannot  exalt  Pierces  praise 
more  highly  than  by  adding  that,  in  this  hour  of  trial 
— of  outraged  generosity  ami  personal  despair — he  did 
not  i-egret  what  he  had  done. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  were  easier  for  the  reader  to  imagine,  than  for  us 
to  describe — (the  i-emark  is,  by  the  way,  an  old  ruse 
amoug  us  story-tellers,  adopted — when  unable  to  trace, 
or  comprehend  distinctly  enougli  for  description,  the 
various  changes  of  the  mind  under  strong  and  i>eculiar 
sensations — in  order  to  put  the  reader  in  good-humor 
with  onr  lack  of  ability,  by  thu?  slily  complimenting 
him  on  his  own  superior  discernment)— it  were  easier, 
we  saj',  for  the  reader  to  iinagiue,  than  for  us  to  de- 
scribe, the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Pierce  Shea,  in  his 
present  appalling  situation,  when  the  next  morning's 
dawn  brought  with  it  tardy  remorse,  and  unavailing 
repentance.  An  habitual  offender  is  in  constant  api)re- 
hension  of  the  punishment  he  knows  society  has  de- 
creed against  those  who  violate  its  laws,  and,  when  his 
career  is  at  last  about  to  be  terminated,  he  is  found  in 
some  degree  prepared  for  the  fate  he  had  always  dared 
and  dreaded.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Pierce.  His 
life  had  been  calm,  and  free  from  crime;  and  his  par- 
tici])ation  in  the  acts  that  now  subjected  him  to  a 
dreadful  death  was  a  fatality  rather  than  a  choice. 
Forced  into  the  VVhiteboy  association  and  expedition, 
by  a  master-motive  very  different  from  that  which  im- 
pelled the  others,  he  spoke  but  the  truth,  when  he  de- 
clared to  Doran  that  he  was  an  unwilling  spectator  of 
the  cruelties  practised.  In  truth,  he  had  taken  no  part 
in  them:  his  heart  had  all  along  commiserated  the  suf- 
ferer, his  present  fate  proved  how  sincerely.  Poor 
Pierce's  situation  was  therefore  terrible;  yet  less  from 
a  fear  of  death  than  from  overwhelming  horror  at  the 
i,m;i)miny  his  public  execiiition  would  entail  on  his  fath- 
er, his  mother,  and  himself.  He  recollected,  too,  that 
the  lirst  step  towiirds  his  fate  was  a  breach  of  lilial 
duty  and  reverence.  And  Alley,  for  whom  he  had 
ventured  all,  and  now  lost  all — and  who  remained  not 
a  whit  the  better  for  his  rashness,  his  error,  and  his 
ruin— what  was  to  become  of  her? 

During  the  night,  they  had  confined  and  closely 
guarded  him  in  the  proctor's  house.  Terence  De- 
lany  was  his  fellow-prisoner,  and  the  man's  dogged 
aspect  would  have  repelled  all  (converse,  even  did 
not  the  presence  of  a  sentinel  effectually  prevent  it. 
At  the  first  break  of  morning  they  were  tied,  each  be- 
/    hind  a  dragoon;  and  the  i)arty,  fourteen  in  number,  ex- 

\  elusive  of  the  sergeant  in  command,  set  out  for  Kil- 

)  kenny  jail. 


They  had  travelled  about  half  of  their  journey,  and 
had  just  left  behind  a  slip  of  mountain-road,  on  each 
side  of  which  hills  clothed  with  heath  and  fur,  and 
rocks  bleached  white  by  time  and  the  weather,  were 
the  only  scenery,  and  were  now  approaching  a  triHiug 
hamlet,  to  which  the  more  fertile  land  gently  sloped, 
when  a  wild  cry  came  on  their  ears.  Presently  a  fun- 
eral procession,  formed  by  a  great  concourse  of  coun- 
try people,  of  both  sexes,  appeared  in  view.  As  the 
mournful  crowd  drew  near,  the  sergeant  halted  his 
men  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  closed  his  files,  got  the 
prisoners  in  the  midst,  and,  only  recommending  all  for- 
bearance of  insult,  thus  remained  to  let  it  pass. 

"D — n  my  eyes.  Jack,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  his 
comrade;  "but  them  'ere  women  'owls  confoundedly 
after  the  dead  fellor. " 

"Curse  me,  aye,"  replied  his  comrade,  "'tis  a  noise 
might  scare  Neddy,  'ere,  from  his  corn." 

"Oye,  that  'twould,"  observed  another,  a  Yorkshire 
giant,  leaning  forward  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  to 
join  in  the  conversation  in  front.  "'Tis  the  Hoiri-sh 
cry,  as  'em  calls  it,  what  such  loike  woild  Hoirish 
always  howls,  dom  'em." 

"Demme,  though,"  cried  a  cockney,  "if  them  ere 
vimeu,  what  are  arter  the  coffin,  ben't  on  a  lark  like. 
They  don't  come  down  a  tear,  for  all  they  clap  hands, 
and  hollar,  the  yelps,  their  d — d  gibberish,  what  none 
understands  but  themselves." 

"Whey,  noa,  mon,"  rejoined  the  third  speaker,  "'em 
doant  care  a  curse  for  dead  choaj),  for  all  their  outland- 
ish bawling;  and — " 

"  Chisel  C'hise!"*  roared  out  a  number  of  stentorian 
voices,  that  made  their  horses  bound  under  the  riders. 
The  coffin  was  dashed  down;  the  crowd  closed  and 
sprang  on  the  dragoons  as  they  passed  by,  and,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  every  soldier  was  unsaddled  and 
disarmed,  and  the  prisoners,  with  grand  and  deafening 
acclaim,  set  at  liberty.  Tlie  matter  had  been  altogether 
so  unexpected,  and  so  electric,  that  no  precautions 
could  have  been  taken.  The  military  were  not  yet  re- 
covered from  their  surprise,  when  the  man  who  had 
given  the  first  signal -word  addressed  them  with  a  face 
of  laughing  raillery: 

"  Arrah,  then,  maybe  that  wasn't  as  n.ate  a  thrick,  an'  as 
nately  done  as  ever  you  seen  in  your  lives  afore.  My- 
self "ud  a'most  sware  yo'U  be  for  killiu'  all  the  corpses 
you  meet  on  your  road  from  this  day.  An'  faith  you 
may  as  well  biggin  now,"  pointing  to  the  coffin  that 
lay  on  the  ground,  of  which  the  lid  had  fallen  off,  and 
allowed  a  parcel  of  large  stones  to  trundle  about.  "J>ud, 
my  darlin'  red-coats,  as  our  work  is  done  we  wants  no 
more.  No  hurt  or  harm  is  intended  to  a  sow!  anu)ng 
ye;  though,  to  be  sure,  'twould  be  no  great  bones  to  do 
it,  wid  your  own  puny  firelocks,  too,"  glancing  at  the 
lK)lished  barrel  of  a  carbine  he  held  in  his  hands. 
"Bud,  up  on  your  hor.ses,  an'  go  your  ways.  Yon  know 
you  can  say  you  just  dropt  your  i)risoners  on  the  road 
— an'  so  you  did,  faith  !  like  a  hot  phato,  when  you 
couldn't  hold  'em,  an'  don't  know  what  the  Duonl  come 
o'  them.     An"  that  'ill  be  no  lie  for  you." 


'  Uownl  down I 
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"Brave  fellows,"  cried  the  sergeant,  "for  brave  you 
axe  to  attempt  and  succeed  in  auaction,  such  as  you  truly 
say  we  have  never  seen  equalled  and  generous  fellows, 
too,  to  give  us  life  and  liberty,  when  we  least  expected 
either — brave  and  generous  men,  listen  to  me.  You  say 
no  harm  is  intended  to  us.  But  to  send  us  to  our  quar- 
ters without  our  swords  or  carbines  would  be  the 
heaviest  injury  you  could  inflict.  We  should  be  all 
tried  and  punished  for  cowardice.  I  should  be  turned 
into  the  ranks;  these  poor  fellows  tied  up  to  the  tri- 
angle and  half  lashed  to  death.  In  short,  you  ruin  us 
if  you  keep  our  arms.  I  ijropose  a  treaty.  Discharge 
our  carbines  with  your  own  hands,  and  then  let  us  have 
them  back,  when  we  cannot  further  use  them  to  your 
aunoj'ance.  As  for  the  swords,  we  shall  each  of  us 
swear  on  his  own,  as  you  i-estore  them,  instantly  to  put 
them  in  our  sheaths,  and  ride  oft"  without  drawing 
them;  by  the  faith  and  honor  of  soldiers  and  of  men, 
we  will  !" 

"It  'ud  be  too  bad  on  the  poor  creatures  not  to  listen 
to  'era,"  said  the  leader  to  his  companions. 

"Faith,  an'  it  would,"  said  another. 

"An'  they  are  so  mooch  in  arnest,  an'  promisin'  so 
well,"  said  two  or  three  more. 

"We  are  not  your  enemies,"  resumed  the  sergeant, 
seeing  them  waver,  "but  English  soldiers  come  into 
your  country  as  brothei's,  and  only  doing,  as  soldiers,  a 
di.sagreeable  duty.  Besides,  you  have  bound  us  to  you 
in  gratitude  for  ever,  and  treachery,  even  if  it  was  in 
our  power,  would  be  impossible." 

"Arrah,  we'll  gi'  them  the  arms,"  now  burst  from  the 
whole  crowd. 

"Stop  !"  said  Pierce,  advancing:  "it  is  ray  duty,  as 
this  rescue  has  been  undertaken  for  my  advantage,  to 
see  that  no  evil  grows  out  of  it  to  my  iinknown  friends. 
Let  the  carbines  be  first  discharged."  His  commands 
were  obeyed.  "Now,  sei'geant,  yon  will  prove  your  sin- 
cerity by  handing  us  your  cartridge-pouches."  The 
sergeant  readily  complied.  Pierce  emi)tied  them,  .sep- 
arately, and  returned  them,  together  with  the  carbines 
and  swords,  which  latter  were,  accoi-ding  to  treaty,  at 
once  sheathed,  while  the  di-agoons  remained  still  dis- 
mounted. The  military  i)arty,  with  many  professions 
of  thanks,  then  gained  tlieir  saddles,  superfluously  as- 
sisted by  their  new  friends, who  zealously  opened  to  give 
free  passage.  Tlieir  miserable  throats  were  also  opened 
for  a  i>arting  shout,  when  the  sergeant,  wheeling  his 
troop  round,  gave  the  word,  "Soldiers,  fire  !"  The  pis- 
tols, hidden  in  the  holster,  had  been,by  one  party,  over- 
looked, and  were  now  discharged.  Every  ball  took  ef- 
fect, and  fifteen  men  fell. 

"Follow  me  now,  lads!" — the  sergeant  continued, 
dashing  .spurs  into  his  horse,  and  plunging  forward 
amid  the  throng,  his  horse's  head  i)ointed  towards  his 
Barracks.  Three  file  closely  followed  him,  and  he  and 
they  cut  through  the  dense  crowd,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
covered breath  or  action  from  this  sudden  change  of 
affairs.  But  on  the  remainder  of  the  troop  they  closed 
in  an  instant  after,  with  frantic  cries  and  gestures  of 
desperation  and  revenge. 

The  dragoons,  thus  surroiinded,  at  first  spurred  and 


spurred  to  free  theraselves;  but  the  outward  circles  ol 
the  country  people  pressed  on  those  within,  so  that  the 
horses  stood  wedged  and  powerless.  A  second  volley 
from  the  holster  pistols  then  immediately  followed,  with 
eft'ect  as  deadly  as  the  former.  Louder  aod  louder, 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  grew  the  shouts  and  eftbrts  for  ven- 
geance. The  wretched  people  were  unprovided  with 
any  weapons  except  sticks,  but  they  were  furious  as 
buUs,  and  ferocious  as  tigers.  Some  grappled  the  reins 
of  the  horses,  and  others  dragged  the  riders  to  the 
ground.  Though  cut  and  hacked  with  the  sabres,  that 
were  still  available,  and  trodden  and  trampled  under 
the  prancing  feet  of  the  aft'righted  animals,  or  them- 
selves  treading  and  trampling  on  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  companions,  thej^  did  not  flinch  a  jot.  While  their 
antagonists,  unable  to  act  in  a  party,  every  raoraent 
found  their  single  bravery  useless,  or  overpowered  by 
repeated  and  ceaseless  onsets.  One  man  among 
the  peasantry  bounced  up  behind  a  dragoon,  clasped 
hira  in  his  arms,  and  both  tumbled  to  the  earth.  In 
an  instant  he  was  on  his  legs  again,  jumped 
on  the  brea?t  of  his  prostrated  enemy,  wrenched  the 
sword  from  his  gras]),  forced  it  through  his  temples, 
and,  emitting  a  shrill  cry  that  was  heard  above  all  the 
other  clamor,  waved  it  aloft,  and  with  the  rifled  weapon 
proceeded  to  inflict  deep  and  indiscriminate  wounds  on 
men  and  horses,  until  one  well-aimed  thrust  brought 
hira  down,  and  he  was  crushed  beneath  the  hoofs  of 
the  chargers.  A  goaded  horse,  unable  to  plunge  for- 
ward, reared  up  and  fell  on  his  haunches.  The  ill-fated 
rider  was  instantly  deprived  of  life  by  the  crowd  that, 
bounding  into  the  air,  leaped  and  danced  upon  him.  He 
who  at  the  first  commencement  of  the  affair  had  acted 
as  leader,  laitl  hold  of  one  of  the  poles  of  the  mock  bier, 
and  with  it  ranch  annoyed  the  soldiers.  A  sabre  reach- 
ed him  in  the  abdomen;  he  snatched  a  handkerchief 
from  a  woman's  neck,  bound  it  around  the  ghastly 
wound,  and,  darting  forward  on  the  assaulter,  grappled 
with  him  till  the  dragoon  was  lifeless,  and,  the  hand- 
kerchief giving  way,  his  own  intestines  burst  from  his 
body  with  the  exei'tiou.  While  all  this  went  on,  frantic 
women  lined  the  fences  at  either  side  of  the  road,  and 
with  terrible  cries  of  fear  and  encoxiragement,  prayers 
for  their  friends  and  curses  for  their  enemies,  clajip-, 
ing  of  hands  and  tearing  of  their  hair,  added  to  the, 
already  deafening  yell  of  the  combatants,  to  their 
shouts  of  savage  triumph,  and  to  the  groans  or  shriek- 
ing of  the  wounded. 

This  bloody  scene  was  enacted  in  little  more  than  a 
few  minutes.     In  fact,  the  sergeant  and  the  three  men  J 
who  had  at  first  broken  through  the  crow  1  with  him, 
after  discovering  that  they  were  galloping  alone  alongl 
on  their  rode  homeward,  scarcely  had  time  to  face  about 
again  to  the  relief  of  their  eleven  comrades,  and  to  | 
reapproach  the  outward  line  of  the  infuriated  crowd, 
when  those  eleven  were  reduced  to  one.     From  their 
elevation  above  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  they  were  J 
then  able  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  of  how  mat- 
ters stood.     They  had  not  yet  discharged  their  second 
l^istols,  but,  after  a  moment's  pause  of  indignation,  did 
so,  and,  as  before,  every  shot  told.     The  wildest  cry) 
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that  bad  yet  been  beard  arose,  a  number  of  voices  ex- 
claiming' together,  as  the  dragoons  followed  up  their 
volley  with  a  furious  charge — "ilake  way,  boys,  and  let 
them  in!"  The  crowd  accordingly  divided.  This  was 
what  the  sergeant  had  wished  and  tempted;  he  fell 
back  with  his  little  party,  and  cried  out: 

"Fly,  comrades  !  retreat!  retreat!" 

The  single  survivor  rushed  pale  and  bloody  through 
the  huraau  ^ap,  escaping  many  missiles  aimed  at  him  by 
tlie  bafHed  peoi)le,  and — 

"Away,  sergeant,  away  !"  he  shouted,  striking,  for 
one  push  at  life,  the  sides  of  his  snorting  steed. 

"Where  are  the  rest?"  asked  the  sergeant,  "why  do 
they  lag  behind?" 

"They  can't  help  it,"  answered  the  rescued,  and,  till 
that  moment,  despairing  man,  spiiri'ing  past, — "nor  we 
either— on,  on !" 

"Is  it  so?"  resumed  the  sergeant;  "let  us  gallop, 
then  !" — and  all  instantly  tore  off  at  their  horses'  ut- 
most speed,  a  mingled  roar  of  disappointment,  rage, 
and  triumph,  following  them  for  the  short  time  they 
remained  in  view. 

It  would  be  setting  ui>  a  claim  for  more  of  mildness 
than  generally  belongs  to  humanity,  or  perhaps  expose 
him  to  the  charge  of  liusillanimity  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  our  readers,  were  we  to  represent  Pierce  Shea 
as  an  inactive  spectator  of  this  affair.  Our  regard  for 
facts  is  too  strong  not-  to  acknowledge,  that  with  the 
dragoon's  sword,  on  which  he  now  leaned,  panting  for 
breath,  he  had  evinced,  during  the  desperate  struggle, 
a  revengeful  sense  of,  to  his  apprehension,  the  cruel 
treachery  practised  on  his  too  credulous  friends.  The 
uncalmed  passions  of  those  around  him  were  for  some 
time  indulged  in  undiminished  uproar  and  confusion 
of  sounds.  Some  loudly  rehearsed  their  exploits,  or 
exiUtingly  exhibited  their  wounds,  or,  brandishing  the 
arms  of  their  foes,  told  of  what  they  would  have  done; 
shouts  of  victory,  or  the  boisterous  congratulations  of 
triumph  wei'e  sent  forth :  the  ferocity  of  unsatiated 
vengeance  was  exhibited  by  a  few,  who,  with  mad 
curses  and  imprecations,  ran  to  trample  or  hack  anew 
the  slaughtered  dragoons  and  horses.  But  dearly  were 
that  day's  vengeance  and  ti'iumph  bought.  Upwards 
of  thirty  peasants  lay  dead  on  the  mountain-road,  and 
near  a  dozen  more  were  wounded.  Then  was  heard 
the  scream  of  women,  as  they  rushed  from  body  to 
body,  recognizing  a  husband  or  brother  among  the 
slain  or  dying.  Or,  what  rings  more  awfully  and  ter- 
rifically on  the  ear,  the  rough  commanding  voice  of 
men  changed  to  weakness  and  lamentation,  as  they,  too, 
knelt  in  sorrow  over  the  corpse  of  a  father,  a  brother, 
or  a  son. 

The  scene  that  now  i)resented  itself,  togetluM-  with 
all  his  late  adventures,  might  well  seem  to  I'ierce,  as 
he  stood  gazing  around  him,  exhausted  and  scarce  able 
to  exert  bis  judgment  or  recollections,  but  the  con- 
fusion of  a  terrific  dream.  His  thoughts  were  yet 
uncollected,  when  a  body  that  bad  hitherto  lain  as 
if  lifeless,  stirred  at  bis  feet,  and  a  faint  voice,  not 
unfamiliar  to  his  ear,  pronounced  his  name.  Shocked 
and  thrown  ofl'  his  guard,  he  sfartcul  a.side,  and  tlicn 


his  eyes  fell  upon  Terence  Delany.  There  was  a  long 
and  deep  cut  across  the  wretch's  temple,  and  the  blood 
flowed  in  a  now  thickened  stream  over  his  cheek,  neck, 
and  bosom.  Pierce  knelt,  and  endeavored  to  raise  him, 
but  the  gasping  voice,  that  came  at  intervals,  request- 
ed his  forbearance.  He  spoke,  as  usual,  in  Irish.  "No, 
son  of  the  Sheas,  disturb  me  not,  if  you  wish  to  leave 
my  dying  moments  free  for  what  I  have  to  say.  I  am 
almost  dead.     Promise  to  fulfil  my  last  i)rayer. " 

"I  do  promise,  before  God." 

"Here,  then,  untie  this" — pointing  with  his  feeble 
finger  to  his  bloody  shirt,  where  Shea  found  a  few  shil- 
lings carefully  secured  by  a  thread — "you  must  take 
that  to  my  mother — now  the  oidy  mother  of  my  chil- 
dren; I  begged  it  for  them  since  we  parted.  You  will 
find  them  all,  not  far  from  this,  in  a  ruined  barn,  near 
to  the  blackened  walls  ofMurtochMaber's  house.  Lead 
her  to  my  corpse.  Tell  her  I  died  wishing  for  her  bles- 
sing; and  blessing,  though  they  are  not  here  with  me, 
her  son's  children — and — ".  His  voice  grew  for  a  mo- 
ment stronger,  his  glassy  eye  lit  up,  and  he  was  able  to 
raise  bis  clenched  band  and  braced  arm  as  he  added — 
"Tell  her,  too,  I  die  with  the  traitors'  blood  upon  me." 
He  sank  down,  and  Pierce  thought  he  was  dead.  But 
soon  after  be  agam  opened  his  eyes,  and,  without  mo- 
tion, resumed: 

"I  am  going  to  meet  you,  Aillcen,  wife  of  my  heart  1 
Yes,  the  pulse  of  my  heart  you  wei'e,  when  it  was  young 
and  joyful:  wlien  it  grew  black  and  sorrowful,  still  you 
were  its  darling.  Yon  might  have  been  rich,  but  you 
were  poor  with  Terence.  Oh  !  tell  my  mother,  young 
man,  to  be  kind  to  i»oor  Ailleen's  children."  A  rapid 
convulsion  passed  over  his  face,  his  limbs  unconsciously 
quivered,  and  the  black  blood  gushed  fresher  from  bis 
death-wound,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  effort  he  made 
to  grasp  Pierce's  arm,  as,  with  un  winking  eyes  rivetted 
on  him,  be  just  had  time  to  say  : 

"You  saved  me  from  the  crime  of  murder.  I  owe  it 
to  you  that,  now  as  I  go  to  face  my  Maker,  I  have  not 
that  red  sin  on  my  soul.  And  I  would  requite  you. 
First,  I  pray  that  your  young  days  may  be  full  of  joy, 
that  your  beloved  may  be  like  my  Ailleen,  and  that 
your  cliildren,  aiul  your  children  s  children,  may  rise 
up  to  be  a  comfort  to  you— and — and — "  the  last  words 
were  scarcely  audible  or  intelligible — "Listen,  and  do 
not  move  me — Listen  with  your  soid — An  enemy  is  close 
upon  you — put  no  trust — "  He  stretched  out  bis  gaunt 
limbs,  and  dietl. 

The  tears  streamed  down  Pierce's  cheeks.  General 
carnage  does  not  start  a  tear,  when  a  particular  misery, 
like  this,  will  unlock  the  sluices  of  human  feeling. 
With  the  assistance  of  two  women,  be  bore  tiie  body  to 
the  village,  where,  in  a  spacious  barn,  the  remains  of 
those  whose  homes  were  not  near  wore  "  laid  out"  iu 
ghastly  array,  but  with  all  reverence  an<l  decency.  As 
Pierce  Shea  was  most  anxiiuis  to  be  at  bis  lather's 
house,  be  lost  no  time  in  fulfilling  the  sad  request  of 
the  dying  man,  and  therefore  (piickly  turned  his  feet 
towards  the  place  where,  by  i)oor  Terence's  descrip- 
tiou,  bo  might  expect  to  fiiid  his  belplest,  survivors.  It 
mav  not  be  out  of  course  here  to  remark,  tliat  it   the 
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laugnage  uttered  by  Terence  Delanj' appear  too  refined 
for  one  in  his  situation  in  life,  it  is  ascertainable  as 
only  in  strict  unison  with  the  genius  and  idiom  of  the 
language  in  which  he  spoke,  and  from  which  we  have 
literally  translated.  In  the  Irish,  there  is  nothing  of 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  vulgarism.  Its  construc- 
tion, even  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry,  M'ho  to  this 
day  use  it,  has  been  and  can  be  but  little  corrupted. 
Nor  could  the  familiar  colloquy  of  the  meanest  among 
them  be  rendered,  in  English,  into  commonplace  or 
slang. 

Inquiring  his  way  to  Murtoch  Maher's  barn.  Pierce 
found  the  place  was  on  his  nearest  way  homeward.  A 
destructive  lire  had,  some  time  previously,  consumed 
the  dwelling  of  a  wealthy  farmer:  from  a  contiguous 
barn,  part  of  the  thatch  roof  had,  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  the  flame,  been  torn:  one  end  was  yet  covered, 
but  through  the  other  end  rain  and  storm  found  free 
admission.  And  this  was  the  comfortless  dwelling  of 
Moya  Delany  and  her  three  grandchildren. 

Pierce  soon  came  on  the  desolate  group.  The  old 
woman,  unusual  of  height,  and  bearing  in  her  mien  and 
features  a  strong  likeness  to  her  deceased  son,  stood 
erect,  witli  her  back  to  the  entrance,  as  he  approached; 
the  youngest  child  was  asleep  in  her  withered  bosom, 
and  the  other  two  hungrily  watcliing  a  few  potatoes, 
that  were  roasting  in  the  white  ashes  of  a  fire  made 
upon  the  floor  with  green  furze.  Till  the  moment  of 
his  entering.  Shea  had  not  sufficiently  reflected  on  the 
difficulties  of  his  mission  and  now  felt  painfully  at  a 
loss  how  to  convey  the  dismal  tidings  he  bore.  The 
old  woman  had  not  perceived  his  entrance,  and  he  stood 
behind  her  for  some  moments,  ere  his  ^' Dieu-a-iUh"  star- 
tled her  as  if  from  a  trance.  Turning  quick  round,  she 
then  stared  at  him  in  silence,  neither  uttering  another 
word.  At  last  she  spoke  in  a  firm,  though  mournful 
voice,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  in  Irish: 

"My  heart  is  sorry,  young  gentleman,  that  I  cannot 
offer  you  a  seat  in  this  poor  place." 

"There  is  no  necessity,  good  woman;"  and  his  throat 
choked  up  as  he  looked  round;  "I  have  only  a  message 
from  your  son." 

She  advanced  and  fixed  her  eyes  ui^on  him. 

"My  son? — and  what  tidings  of  my  sou?  I  did  not 
see  him  last  night,  but  my  dreams  were  with  Terence. 
Your  face  frightens  me,  young  man  :  tell  me  your 
errand." 

"My  face  ought  to  show  the  sorrow  of  my  heart," 
said  Pierce,  in  a  broken  accent,  handing  the  little 
legacy. 

"God  of  glory! — I  dreamt  I  sat  by  his  corpse — and 
this  moment  I  was  looking  at  his  coffin  in  the  fire." 
Slie  caught  his  arm,  and  gazed  more  Avildly  and  keenly 
into  his  eyes.  "My  son  is  dead! — aye,  and  here  is 
blood  upon  you,  and  you  are  his  murderer!" 

"A  merciful  heaven  forbid!" 

'.'But  he  is  gone  from  the  old  mother  and  the  little 
orphans?"  This  was  asked  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
misery,  whilst  her  own  tears  now  came  fast. 

"Christ  have  pity  on  you!"  was  Pierce  Shea's  only 
answer,  while  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 


She  was  stupefied,  but  did  not  fall.  Then  she  wept 
plentifully,  but  without  loud  lament.  She  sat  and 
called  the  children  around  her  and  told  them  they  had 
no  father  now;  at  the  same  time  pressing,  with  one 
arm,  until  it  screamed,  the  infant  that  lay  on  her 
breast,  and  with  the  other  encircling  the  two  elder 
ones,  whose  piercing  cries  arose  as  they  clung  to  her 
tattered  but  clean  vesture.  After  some  time  she  de- 
sired Pierce  to  relate  the  manner  of  her  son's  deatli. 
As  he  went  on  rage,  revenge,  and  when  he  had  uttered 
the  last  part  of  Terence's  dying  message,  triumph, 
flushed  her  face  and  dried  the  tears  on  her  cheeks;  and 
the  widowed  and  childless  old  woman  asked,  in  a  stern 
voice : 

"He  died  with  the  blood  of  the  traitors  upon  him?" 

"He  did — I  saw  it  wet  tipon  his  hands." 

"Then  he  died  as  I  would  have  him  die,"  she  resrimed, 
rising  up,  "and  no  tear  shall  ever  more  drop  from  his 
mother's  eye  to  wet  the  early  grave  of  Terence  Delany. " 
Pierce  saw  her,  with  astonishment,  catch  up  a  wooden 
vessel  full  of  water,  and  extinguish  the  embers  of 
the  fire.  Then  she  took  the  second-eldest  child 
by  the  hand,  motioned  the  other  to  the  entrance, 
and,  with  the  youngest  still  held  on  one  arm,  added,  in 
a  tone  more  of  command  than  of  entreaty:  "Lead  me 
to  my  son's  corpse:  it  nuist  bo  stretched,  and  watched, 
and  buried,  and  those  he  has  left  behind  him  must  sit 
at  his  head." 

Thus  admonished,  and  under  such  aiflicting  circum- 
stances, Pierce,  notwithstaiiddng  his  own  anxiety  to 
get  home,  could  not  hesitate  to  comply.  Taking  the 
infant  from  the  old  woman's  arms,  he  led  the  way;  she 
with  a  firm  step,  and  holding  the  two  other  grandchild- 
ren by  the  hand,  silently  following. 

It  was  known  that  Terence  Delany  had  no  home; 
and  when  thej'  arrived  at  the  barn  in  which,  as  we  be- 
fore noticed,  his  body  was  "laid  out,"  they  found  that 
all  the  usual  attentions  had  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  mother  walked  straight  up  to  the  bier,  only  cast- 
ing a  few  rapid  glances  at  each  side,  on  the  other 
corpses  that  lined  her  waj'.  She  stood  erect  for  a  mo- 
ment over  tlie  silent  features  of  her  only  son.  Then 
slowly  stooped  and  kissed  his  lips.  At  last,  bursting 
into  an  irregular  and  dismal  song,  she  uttered,  in  many 
an  unequal  dhas,  or  verse,  his  Keenthecaun. 

"I  nursed  you  at  my  breast;  I  baked  your  marriage 
cake;  I  sit  at  your  head — Ullah  ! 

"I  gave  you  my  milk  ;  I  fed  you  with  my  heart's 
blood.     1  look  upon  yours. 

"I  rocked  your  cradle  ;  I  nursed  your  children;  I 
must  follow  in  your  funeral. 

"Your  children  are  about  me;  I  see  my  child's  chil- 
dren.    But  I  see  not  my  child. 

"1  remember  your  face  in  youth:  its  brightness  was 
manly  like  the  sun's  ;  it  made  daylight  round  about 
me. 

"I  remember  your  form  in  the  dance;  and  strong  was 
your  arm  when  you  wrestled  with  the  young  men;  none 
was  like  my  son  to  me.  i 

"And  none  was  like  him  to  his  own  Ailleen,  the  wifeJ 
of  his  bosom:  Ailleen,  with  the  blue  eyes  and  the  yel-l 
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low  hiiir.       Her  children  look  at  me  with  her  eyes. 

"Many  strove  forAilleen:  but  she  left  her  father's 
riches  to  share  your  cabin.  She  chose  you  above  all : 
the  Wiis  your  bride. 

"Ailleen  wa.s  beautiful  and  good;  you  loved  one  an- 
other; and  my  heart  laughed  to  see  you  in  your  own 
house.     The  old  mother's  heart,  sitting  by  your  lire  ! 

"And  all  your  days  were  pleasant  till  the  destroyer 
came.  Tlien  your  young  cheeks  grew  pale,  and  the 
light  left  your  eyes,  and  I  laughed  no  more. 

"Ruin  blackened  your  youth,  and  made  your  hearts 
old  too  soon,  and  ended  your  days.  Ailleen  died  first; 
you  see  her  now  where  she  is;  tell  Ailleen  your  mother 
loves  her. 


chandelier,  or  galaxj^  of  argands;  with  a  three-legged 
stool  for  his  only  lounger,  and  the  unpretending  Bridge 
Chree  for  his  ins])iration. 

We  could  follow  the  mischief-doing  urchin  into  many 
a  stranger  scene.  We  could  unmask  his. various  dis- 
guises, and  the  endless  arts  to  which  he  has  recourse 
to  spread  his  universal  sway.  But  having  brought  him 
to  our  present  sphere — (in  which,  for  our  lawful  pur- 
poses, we  have  ourselves  seen  him,  and  here  pledge 
our  veracity  to  the  fact,  but  would  not  that  our  fair  and 
gentle  readers  should  quarrel  with  him  for  his  mean 
versatility;  and  we  think  we  may  add,  in  an  "aside," 
of  this  there  is  no  danger) — having  shown,  we  say, 
that,  in  his  thirst  for  universal  dominion,  he  deigns  to 


"I  am  left  alone;  and  the  little  children  of  Ailleen   visit  such  humble  folk  as  are  of  our  acquaintance,  we 


have  no  fatber. 

"But  I  weep  not  for  you  now.  You  fell  revenging 
yourself  on  our  enemies.  The  blood  of  the  traitors 
shall  alone  nourish  the  green  grass  on  your  grave. 

"I  nursed  you  at  my  breast;  I  baked  your  marriage 
cake;  I  sit  at  your  head! — Ullah!" 


CHAPTBE   XII. 

The  blast  fumed  and  blustered  through  the  bare 
fence,  and  through  the  leafless  orchard.  The  pelting 
hailstones  drove  adown  the  gaping,  wide-open,  and  i^er- 
fectly  straight  chimney  of  old  Ned  Shea's  kitchen,  and 
fizzed  in  tlie  roaring  turf  fire  before  which  our  friend, 
Andy  Houlohan,  and  a  new  acquaintance,  whom  we 
beg  to  introduce  by  the  dangerous  name  of  Bridge 
Chree,  or  Bridget  Heart,  were  seated,  enjoying  their 
tete-a-tete  in  the  sense  for  which  that  term  was  first  in- 
vented. For  Andy  and  Bridge  were,  as  a  lapidary 
would  say,  lovers  of  the  first  water,  or,  in  their  own 
idiom,  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  words,  "jewels  at 
tlie  business." 

*'  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove,"  &c., 

in  Inimble  prose  is  a  most  unconscionable  tyrant;  his 
ambition  e.vpanded  as  the  earth;  and,  from  tlie  monarch 
of  many  nations,  to  the  lowly  proprietor,  nay,  to  the 
drudge  of  the  lowest  cot,  making  all  bow  before  his 
empire.  He  fetters  the  free,  and  upon  the  slaves  casts 
additional  bondage:  ho  liumanizes  the  savage,  subdues 
the  bravo,  and,  haply,  makes  the  coward  valiant.  Now 
is  he  the  presiding  deity  of  the  gorgeous  palace, 
where  delicious  music  an<l  balmy  perfumes  mingle  in  the 
flattered  air;  wliere  costly  viands  and  sparkling  wines 
eke  out  tlie  bainiuet:  where  downy  couclies  tempt  his 
languid  limbs  to  dalliance  or  reiiose:  wliere  beauty, 
made  awful  by  rank  and  dazzling  attire,  lavishes  upon 
him  her  aiubrosiai  sighs  and  goddess-smiles,  to  tempt 
his  eternal  sojoiini.  Yet,  anon,  we  trace  liim  to  the 
smoky  kitchen,  clotiied  in  a.  suit  of  clumsy  frieze,  i)eel- 
ing  the  humble  jtotato  with  divine  little  thumb-nail; 
and  his  wit(;hing  little  mouth  surrounded  by  a  white 
circle,  that  has  remained  on  it  since  liis  last  hearty 
draught  of  acid  buttermilk.  With  the  cricket's  chir}), 
or  the  kitten's  ])urr,  his  only  music;  witli  a  rush  for  a 


shall  follow  his  vagaries  no  further,  lest,  as  the  imp  is 
spiteful,  he  might  turn  on  us  in  revenge  for  our  expose, 
and  incapacitate  us  for  our  task  of  grave  historian. 

No  matter  how  homel.y  their  iilace  of  welcome,  the 
wide  world  did  not  supply  him  with  a  heartier  one  than 
did  Andy  and  Bridge.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
X)erishable  thing  called  beauty  had,  on  either  side,  been 
accessory  to  their  mutual  attachment.  They  had  no 
fear  that  they  should  cease  to  love  as  soon  as  they 
should  grow  ugly :  as  their  passion  was  derived  from 
what  could  not  change  nor  decay  it  was  more  likely  to 
be  constant  and  durable,  and  well-fitted  for  the  "  wear 
and  tear"  of  life. 

Among  his  compeers  Andy  went  by  the  title  or  sur- 
name of  "Andy  Awling,"  or  airy  Andrew.  A  term 
significant  of  a  certain  irresistible  heedlessness  of  ac- 
tion and  manner,  thought  and  speech,  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and  applicable,  indeed,  as  well  to  his 
outward  as  to  his  inward  man.  Never  did  matter  mould 
itself  to  mind  more  agreeablj'  than  in  the  form  and  face 
of  Andy.  Tall,  square,  slight,  loose,  and  bonj',  he 
seemed  to  have  been  put  together  carelessly,  or  by 
chance:  looking  like  a  bold  yet  imperfect  sketch 
of  a  big  fellow.  His  swarthy  visage,  entirely  de- 
void of  flesh,  with  the  skin  fitting  tight  to  his  high 
cheek-bones,  and  with  its  mixeil  expression  of  good 
humor,  foolishness,  fidget,  and  subtlety,  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  figure.  Even  his  clothes  hung  around  him 
at  odds  and  ends,  as  if  they  had  been  tossed  on  with  a 
pitchfork.  And  his  hat,  that  part  of  every  man's 
costume,  in  its  shape  and  adjustment  most  redolent  of 
chara(!ter,  was  sometimes  pushed  back  to  the  very  last 
holding-pointof  his  skull,  sometimes  dragged  down  into 
his  eyes,  and  sometimes  only  half  covering  his  head, 
just  as  tlie  head  happened  to  be  humorously,  gravely 
or  rakishly  inclined.  Winter  and  summer  he  wore,  iu 
common  with  almost  every  man  round  liini,  a  mighty 
outside  blue  coat,  that  fell  from  his  shoulders,  pinioned 
his  arms,  and  trailed  in  the  puddle  or  dust.  The  knees 
of  his  inexpressibles  always  swung  wide  ojien,  as  did 
his  shirt-r-oilar,  and,  all  but  one  or  two  buttons,  his 
vest;  so  that  the  vision  of  a  black  hairy  cliest  was  seen 
in  all  weathers.  His  stockings  festooning  down  to  his 
brogues,  generally  kept  liis  legs  half  naked. 

But  then  we  liave  seen  that  he  was  the  most  loving 
and  faithful  creature  under  the  sun;  to  all  (e.xcejtt  when 
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flgbtiug  at  fairs  or  patterns)  good-natured;  aud,  above 
all,  possessed  of  a  quality  in  high  esteem  with  the 
weaker  sex  of  every  degree,  that  is,  utter  fearlessness 
of  danger  or  death  in  mortal  combat.  It  was  Andy's 
courage  aud  jirowess,  in  fact,  that  first  recommended 
him  to  Bridge  Chree,  and  iu  the  manner  following. 
We  love  to  rehearse  the  story. 

Paudge  Dermody,  whose  name  the  reader  will  re- 
collect, was  a  little  of  the  rustic  petit-maUre,  making 
advances,  through  sheer  vanity,  to  every  girl  he  met. 
To  own  the  truth,  aud  giving  due  honor  to  his  master- 
ship in  the  art  of  love,  many  were  Paudge's  conquests. 
But  he  boasted  of  the  favors  he  received,  nay,  equally 
vain  of  his  wit,  often  amused  his  companions  as  well 
by  his  own  folly  as  at  the  expense  of  those  he  set  a 
sighing.  Among  the  rest,  Bridget  Chree  was  distin- 
guished by  his  flattering  atteutions;  and  one  evening, 
while  sitting  with  some  friends  over  a  cup  of  ale,he  heard 
the  name  mentioned,  as  the  most  recent  of  his  con- 
quests. But  he  seemed  only  half  willing  to  admit  the 
honor  of  having  vanquished  poor  Bridget;  swore  a 
raking  oath  that  she  was  au  ugly  jade,  by  far  too 
humble  for  his  notice;  and  "had  crooked  legs,  made 
after  the  ould  Muusther  fashion,  wid  the  wrong  ends 
down,  au'  she  squinted  worse  nor  a  dog  lookiu'  at  the 
edge  of  a  i-apiu'-hook." 

"Why,  then, may  this  dlnink  be  my  pisou," observed 
Andy  Awliiig,  who  did  not  relish  the  slight  cast  on  a 
fellow-servant  of  his  own,  living  iu  the  same  house  with 
him,  "bud  Bridge  Clirce  has  two  as  good  'eyes  as  ever 
looked  afore  "em."  (Although  he  said  this,  he  knew  in 
his  heart  there  was  more  gallantry  than  truth  intheas- 
sei'tiou.)  "An'  as  for  the  bits  o'  legs,  I'll  be  bould  to 
say  I  can  spake  about  'em  the  same,  aftliera  manner,  as 
if  they  were  my  own.  Case  why,  walkiu'  about  uudher 
the  roof  wid  'em,  I  seen  'em  further  up  an'  oftener  thau 
yourself,  Paudge  Uermody."  We  again  interrupt  our 
kuigiit,  and  we  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  one  whose 
cause  he  may  be  supposed  to  advocate  rather  injudi- 
ciously, for  iu  truth  she  was  a  modest  creature  enough, 
and  we  can  aver,  whatever  innocent  bungling  Andy  is 
here  guilty  of,  that  he  never  had  a  glimpse  much  be- 
yond the  ankles.  "An'  I'd  swe.ir  down  upon  the  spot, 
this  present  moment,  they're  as  even,  all  the  way,  up 
an'  down,  as  the  blessed  kippen  in  my  hand."  The 
comparison  held,  whatever  was  his  authority,  for  the 
stick  alluded  to  might  well  represent  the  identical  legs 
in  question.  "So,  my  nate  bouchal,  you  must  just  say 
your  words  backwards,  as  your  master  (you  know  who 
I  mane)  says  his  prayers.  Or,  by  the  sowl  o'my  father 
— God  rest  him  ! — you'll  sup  sorrow  afore  you  leave  the 
place." 

But  Paudge  Dermody  was  a  fellow  of  too  much  met- 
tle to  be  thus  forced  into  an  acknowledgment  of  excel- 
lence that  all  the  world  knew  did  not  exist.  He  there- 
lore  demui-red  to  Andy's  dictation,  who  not  only  at 
once  proceeded  to  put  into  execution  his  threat  against 
the  real  offender,  but,  while  his  hand  was  iu,  fairly 
drubbed  out  of  the  room  two  others  who  were  in  com- 
pany, and  wno  had  said  no  word  against  the  fair  cause 
of  quarrel,  nor  in  any  other  way  provoked  such  treat- 


ment. So,  by  the  success  of  her  chami)ion  aud  the 
laws  of  chivalry,  Bridge  Chree's  eyes  squinted  notj 
neither  were  her  legs  crooked,  nor  did  they  taper  iii 
any  unusual  manner. 

Fame,  who  delights  in  publishing  deeds  of  valor,  soon 
conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the  vindicated  damsel  the  tid- 
ings of  this  battle.  Her  smile,  and  her  fuss  about 
many  little  matters  that  appertained  to  Andy's  house- 
hold comforts,  together  with  whispers  in  his  ear  when 
all  were  assembled  round  the  kitchen-flre,  after  work, 
fully  evinced  her  gratitude. 

"She  was  much  behouldin'  to  him,  for  standin'  up  for 
a  poor  girl,  that  had  uo  one  else  to  take  her  part,  God 
help  her  !" 

Audy  answered: 

"Don't  spake  of  it,  ma  colleen-beg!  the  sprissaun 
wasn't  able  to  rightify  his  words.  I'd  do  the  same  by 
the  Theage,  there" — meaning  a  mastiff  that  slei)t  before 
the  fire — "or  any  creature  under  Ifed  Shea's  roof,  not 
to  talk  of  you. " 

This  reply,  though  it  rather  seemed  to  take  away 
any  personal  compliment  from  his  services,  did  not 
lessen  the  poor  girl's  gratitude.  She  forthwith  com- 
menced a  series  of  attentions  and  kindnesses,  that 
gradually  won  on  Audy's  vanity,  drew  his  regard,  his 
thanks,  and  at  last  his  love.  Bridge  had  a  draught 
for  Mim,  of  a  morning,  when  he  met  her  after  milking 
the  cows;  she  was  never  without  the  means  of  "a 
treat,"  at  fair  or  pattern;  she  bought  him  a  pair  of  red 
garters,  as  a  keepsake,  aud  tied  them  on  with  her  own 
hands.  Andy  wore  them  for  the  better  part  of  one 
day,  but  we  take  shame  to  ourselves,  on  his  account, 
to  acknowledge,  that  on  the  next  day  they  were  thrown 
by,  as  too  cumbrous  about  his  knees,  and  calculated  to 
give  cold,  by  keeping  the  stockings  tied  up,  "iu  way 
he  wasn't  used  to."  On  the  road  to  a  dance — (Andy 
was  "the  divil  at  dauciug,"  and  so,  in  truth,  was 
Bridge  Chree — that  is,  they  wrought  laboriously  at 
it,  and  could  hold  out  a  day  and  night) — he,  iu  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  boldly  told  his  love,  and  flourishing 
over  her  head  the  very  stick  to  which  she  was  so  much 
indebted,  and  which  shared  a  portion  of  the  esteem 
she  bore  its  owner,  declared  that  "He  was  taken' wid 
her  more  nor  wid  the  varsal  world  besides,  always  bar- 
rin'  Pierce  Shea,  an'  the  mother  that  bore  him.  An' 
ready  an'  willin'  he  was  to  slash  half  the  parish  for  any 
of  their  sakes."  To  whi^jh  tender  declaration  she 
answered:  "There  was  no  love  lost."  And  thus  did 
matters  stand  on  the  night  of  which  we  at  present  find 
it  necessary  to  speak. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  trial  combat,  the  criticism  of 
Paudge  Dermody  on  Bridget  Heart  was  not  altogether 
malicious.  She  was  Andy's  negative.  Perhaps  this 
might  be  one  cause  of  his  subjugation,  if  mankind,  as 
it  is  asserted,  always  undervalue  what  they  have,  aud 
sigh  for  what  they  have  not.  He  was  tall;  she  was 
short  iu  the  extreme.  He  was  lean;  she  was  stout — 
fat.  His  face  was  dun  and  skinny;  hers  was  rosy, 
round,  and  full.  His  two  eyes  stared  for  ever  on  be- 
fore him;  the  pupil  of  her  left  one  rested  plump  against 
the  wall  of  her  nose.     (It  is  doubtful  if,  in  love  affairs, 
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this  be  not  au  advantage,  as  the  i^roprietor  of  such  an 
ej-e  can  give  a  more  lengthened  ogle  from  one  corner 
to  the  other;  whereas  a  person  having  the  pu]>il  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  ball,  must  perform  the  same 
evolution  by  two  distinct  movements,  for  which  reason 
the  effect  may  be  less  powerful.  Besides,  the  former 
individual  can,  if  of  the  bashful  sex,  look,  amid  a  room- 
ful of  people,  full  at  her  lover,  while  all  present  shall 
think  her  regards  are  fixed  on  the  wall,  or  on  the  lady 
at  the  far  corner  of  the  table.)  Breedge  waddled  in 
her  gait,  her  legs  being  indeed  bowed ;  but  she  had  red. 
rich  lips,  a  little  large,  but  ever  smiling;  teeth,  regular 
as  those  of  a  comb,  and  white  as  ivory;  and  her  eyes, 
even  that  to  which  so  much  allusion  has  been  made, 
were  black  and  si)arkling.  Thus  outwardly  construct- 
ed, Andy  and  his  mistress  were  inwardly  similar,  both 
being  simple,  gay,  and  affectionate. 

They  sat,  as  some  paces  back  we  have  said,  before 
the  blazing  fire,  which  it  had  been  Breedge  Chree's 
care  to  heap  up,  after  all  the  other  members  of  her 
master's  family  had  retired  to  bed.  How  close  they 
sat,  we  are  not  bound  to  declare.  Indeed,  when,  as 
veracious  compilers  of  our  history,  we  are  admitted  as 
witnesses  where  others  would  be  unwelcome,  we  dislike 
to  reveal  all  Ave  see  and  hear.  Some  jjrefatory  plac- 
ing, and  disposing,  and  emiJloying  of  their  persons, 
must  therefore  be  passed  over;  as  also  much  of  their 
conversation,  until  we  arrive  at  that  part  of  it  which  it 
is  necessary  the  reader  should  know.  In  this  case,  it 
is  plain  he  must  be  content  with  what  we  choose,  or,  af- 
ter due  reflection,  deem  advisable,  to  give  him;  seeing 
that  we  might  keep  it  all  to  ourselves,  were  we  so  in- 
clined, or  did  it  suit  our  purposes. 

"Musha,  liould  up  your  own  likely  face,  now,  a  hud- 
geon-ma-chree,"  said  Andy,  Bree<lge  having  dropped  it 
on  her  breast,  at  something  in  the  pres'ious  course  of 
the  conversation. 

"And}',  Andy,  wasn't  it  a  cryiu'  shame  for  you  to 
make  sich  a  vow  as  that?" 

"Ma  colleen-beg,  mysef  would  have  no  comfort  in  the  j 
married  state,  when  I"d  see  our  j)oor  Pierce  sorrowin' 
fur  tlie  want  of  a  wife. " 

"Au'  so  you  went  to  make  a  vow  afore  God,  that 
you'd  never  do  it  for  yoursef,  till  his  weddiu' 
night?" 

"Aye,  a-roon;  becase  I  was  so  knocked  of  a  lump,  at 
all  hismoaniri'  an'  sorrowin',  that  I'd  a'  most  sware,  if 
ho  went  an'  got  a  suggau,  and  put  it  round  liis  neck — 
the  Lord  keep  us  from  temptation  ! — I'd  just  do  the 
same  thing  along  wid  him." 

"An'  here  was  J,  getherin'  for  it,  and  scrapin'  for  it, 
this  penny  and  tiiat  penny,  and  puttin'  odds  and  ends 
together,  all  to  no  good  1" 

"Och,  then,my  darlin',  is  it  cryiu' you  are?  I)(»n't 
now,  a-cuishla,  don't." 

"t)h,  Andy,  an'  aftlier  yon  come  round  me,  in  the 
way  you  did,  an'  made  me  so  sure  of  it." 

"Well,  Breedge,  honey — " 

"It's  thrue  enough  what  the  poor  mistliress  says.  The 
boys — God  mend  'em  !— says  she,  is  all  rogues.  Aua.st- 
Lause  an"  mysef  used  to  think  she'd  bo  only  sayiu*  it  to 


keep  us  to  the  work.  But  it's  now  I'm  sartin  of  it  to 
my  sorrow." 

"Hearken  to  me,  a  hudg." 

"An'  what  'ill  Peggy  Bawn  say  now,  because  she  be- 
grudged me  sich  a  clane  boy  ?  He  made  a  vow,  my 
dear,  never  to  marry  'till  Pierce  Shea  would  be  doin'  it 
along  wid  him,  an'  Pierce  Shea  'ill  never  lay  his  eyes 
on  Alley  Doolin'  while  the  world  is  a  world,  nor  never 
take  up  with  another  after  her,  that's  sartin.  And  so, 
by  coorse,  Andy  Awling  "ill  never  marry  Bridget  Chree. 
Och,  God  forgi'  you,  Andy— praise  be  to  His  name  in 
all  things — it's  a  great  tlirial  you  brought  on  me." 

To  gain  a  certain  point  with  his  mistress  Andy  had 
acquainted  her  with  the  vow  in  question;  but  seeing 
her  taking  it  to  heart  more  grievously  than  he  ex- 
pected, or,  indeed,  could  bear,  he  now  resolved  to  patch 
up  the  matter. 

"Musha,  Breedge,  what  signifies  a  small  little  twelve- 
month, afther  all?" 

"A  twelvemonth,  Andy?" 

"Aye,  a-roon;  sure  we'll  both  it  live  out,  plaise  God. 
And  then,  maybe,  some  one  'ud  show  the  misthress  how 
the  boys  can  be  loyal  as  well  as  the  girls  ;  an'  make 
Peggy  Bawn's  heart  grumble  within  her,  when  yourself 
and  myself  'ill  take  wid  one  another  till  death,  afther 
the  Soggarth  lays  his  loocky  hands  over  us.  Au'  I'll 
kiss  my  wife  an'  you'll  kiss  your  husband,  an'  that  'ill 
be  myself,  that's  here  to  the  fore." 

"What  is  it  you  mane  at  all,  Andy  ?" 

"Why,  a-cuishla,  do  you  think  I'd  be  the  ownshuch 
to  go  an'  make  a  vow  if  I  hadn't  a  barrin'  along  wid  it ! 
No,  faith  !  I'll  make  a  holy  vow  afore  God,  says  I— an' 
blessed  be  your  name,  sure  you  well  know  betther  nor  I 
can  tell  you  that  it's  as  great  a  penance  as  I  could  put 
on  mysef,  because  Breedge  Chree  is  the  darlin'  o'  ray 
heart — that  I'll  never  marry  till  my  poor  Pierce  Shea  is 
at  the  same  work  wid  me.  Barrin',  says  I  agin — barrin' 
he  lets  a  twelvemonth  go  by.  Becase  I  can't  wait  a  day 
longer  fur  him." 

"An'  why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  afore,  Andy  ?" 

"Musha,!  couldn't  get  in  a  word,  you  war  breakin' 
your  heart  an'  my  own  cryin'  in  sich  a  way.  But  dhry 
up  your  eyes  now,  agra"  (taking  her  apron  and  doing 
it  himself).     "There  now." 

"For  sartin,  Andy,  you're  a  born  rogue." 

"Don't  say  that.  Barrin'  it's  the  turn  of  a  rogiio  to 
be  foolish-fond  o'  you,  ma  colleen-beg,  I  don't  kuowauy 
other  roguery  that's  in  me." 

"Well,  be  asy  now  wid  yoursef." 

"Mostha,  I'm  sorry  enough  to  make  the  vow  at  all. 
An'  faith  only  I  have  no  money,  I  knows  how  it  could 
all  be  brought  about  sooner  nor  a  twelvemonth,  any 
way." 

"An'  might  a  body  be  axin'  you  how,  Andy  ?" 

"Och,  it's  a  (|ueer  thing  you'd  ax  that  Andy  would 
deny  you.  But  don't  be  lookin'  straight  at  mo,  afther 
that  fashion,  or  them  rogues  of  eyes  '11  put  it  all  out  of 
my  head." 

"Oh, you're  a  bouchal,  Andy.  AVell,  here;  I'll  look 
up  at  the  bacon." 

Breedge,  to  her    own    conscience   and  satisfaction, 
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nro-lit  have  kept  her  word,  but  an  unprejudiced  specta- '  if  I  struck  him  wid  a  thrawneen  ?*  Au'  I  was  nigh 
toi^  would  have  sworn  she  looked  far  wide  of  the  hand  pajiu' well  for  it;  tumbled  about  like  pusheen- 
,  cat,  on  the  broad  o'  my  back,  wid  the  fairy-blow.     Gwl 

bacon.  '  .,  •  x 

"Aye,  that  'ill  do  betther,  for  it's  a  thing  umpossible  'must  have  a  likiu'  to  me,  or  I  was  a  gone  crature." 
for  a  poor  boy  to  think  of  anything  bud  the  girl  that  owns  [     "All  thrue  enough,  Andy.     An'  if  the  ould  masther 
him'  when  two  sich  burniu'black  eyes  is  lookiu'  at  him.  I  war  afther  discoorsin'  wid  Biddy  Grasse,  that  lives  at 


See  there  agin,  now. 

"Your  a  coaxin"  boy,  Andy,  a-voiirueeu. " 
"What  was  I  sayin'  at  all?    But  let  us  feel  if  your 
head  is  on  your  showlders,  a-cuishla." 
"Be  asy,  Andy,  I  say  agin." 

";57rt?c  tha  J/c^^s/t,"*  said  Andy,  smacking  his  lips. 
"\Yell,  Breedge,  as  I  was  goin'  to  say,  it's  a  thing  plain 
to  be  seen  as  the  handle  on  my  spade,  that  all  our  pur- 
shuin"  of  Crohoore-na-bilboge  is  of  no  more  use  than 
for  me  to  thry  to  put  the  moon  in  my  pocket;  becase 
all  the  world  knows  he  has  his  faction  at  his  back- 
God  bless  the  hearers,  an'  no  harm  meant !— and  has 
poor  Alley  livin'  among  'em.  This  very  blessed  day, 
Masther  Pierce  himself  tould  me  as  mooch,  afther  all 
his  bogglin'.  An"  the  only  way  to  cum  at  her  is  for 
myself  to  take  a  short  stick  in  my  hand,  an'  trudge  off 
to'Lheeum-na-Sheeog,t  that  lives  up  in  the  hills,  in  the 
very  thick  o'  them.  But  there's  no  more  nor  one  skil- 
len  in  my  pocket,  within,  an'  he'd  do  little  for  the  likes 
o'  that.  Sorry  in  my  lieart  I  am  it  isn't  God's  will  I 
have  the  trifle  of  money,  case  why,  the  longer  I  stay 
away  from  Lheeum-na-Sheeog,  the  longer  will  Alley 
stay  where  she  is,  and  the  longer  Pierce  stay  widout 
her.  An' then,  agin,  the  longer  we  must  stay  as  we 
are— maybe  tlie whole  twelvemonth." 

Breedge  instantly  pulled  out  a  little  tin  box,  whence 
she  drew  half  a  guinea,  and  slid  it  into  Andy's  near 
hantl. 

"Och,  you  darliu'  o'  the  world,  there's  not  your 
match  from  the  place  where  we  sit  to  where  the  Con- 
naught  men  cums  from  !  Sure  wid  this  to  stick  on 
Sheeum's  eye.  111  make  him  spy  out  fcr  us  I'm  thinkiu'." 
"It's  a  good  notion  o'  yours,  Andy,  honey— bud,  our 
ould  masther,  here,  doesn't  give  ear  to  a  wo"d  about 
Crohoore  an'  the  good  people." 

"Muslia,  good  loock  to  him,  what  sort  of  a  thick  head 
is  there  on  him,  at  all,  then  "?  If  he  war  wid  us,  in  our 
good-for-nothin'  chases  after  Crohoore,  he'd  think  in 
another  way.  Tliere  was  the  morniu'  we  cum  upon  him 
near  the  ould  castle,  didn't  I  see  him,  wid  my  two  livin' 
eyes,  get  sthraddle-legs  on  his  short  gun,  an' fly  over 
the  sthrame,  bettlier  nor  an  ould  hare  'ud  do  it  ?  Sure 
you're  in  the  knowledge,  yoursef,  Breedge,  that  Masther 
Pierce  is  as  good  at  a  leap  as  any  boy  in  the  counthry 
round,  an'  he  wasn't  able  to  go  half-way.  There's  not  that 
Christheu  born  would  do  it,  barrin'  he  bad  other's  help. 
An'  whin  we  thought  to  shoot  him  as  dead  as  a  dour- 
nail,  warn't  our  own  guns  bewitched,  so  that  the  sorrow 
a  .spark  'ud  lave  'em  !  Whin  we  went  afther  liim  to  the 
cave,  wasn't  Pierce  a  dead  boy,  only  for  myself;  an'  the 
red  divil,  Paddy  Loughnan,  frightened  to  the  back- 
bone, whatever  happened  tlie  botli  in  the  cave,  within. 
An'  whin  he  came  out  among  us,  all  of  a  sudd'n,  didn't 
I  fire  straight  into  his  face,  an'  do  him  no  more  hurt  nor 

*  II  is  sweet.  +  Lliecum— William  of  the  fairies. 


KnockbuUigeeu,  shed  let  him  see  whether  there  war 
good  people  in  the  world,  or  no." 

"What  happened  her,  Breedge?" 

"I'm  al'eard  the  story  would  be  a  long  one." 

"Och,  no,  a-roon;  the  night's  young.  Betther  for  us 
be  here  at  this  good  fire,  sayin'  to  the  wind  that's  wid- 
out, blow  your  best,  a-bouchal,  nor  be  perishin'  alone 
by  oursefs  in  our  could  beds. 

"Well;  hould  your  hands,  now,  Andy,  an'  111  tell  you 
about  Biddy  Grasse." 

"I  will,  a-cuishla;  I'll  be  a  good  boy."  They  drew 
their  stools — or  stool — we  disdain  to  say  which — closer 
to  the  blaze,  and  ])repared,  the  one  to  speak,  and  the 
other  to  listen,  with  that  peculiar  pleasure  story-telling 
imparts. 

"J\^ow,  Andy,  this  is  as  thrue  a  story  as  ever  you 
heard.  I  had  it  from  Biddy's  own  gossip,  an'  she  had 
it  from  Biddy's  own  mouth.  Biddy  Grasse  had  as  fine 
a  boy  born  to  her  as  God  ever  sent,  an'  she  was  doatin' 
fond  of  it,  to  be  sure,  becase  all  the  rest  of  the  childer 
were  girls- 

"An'  good  loock  to  'em,  for  girls,  every  day  they  get 
up.  What  would  the  poor  boys  do,  only  God  was  good 
enough  to  send  'em  to  us?" 

"Kone  o'  your  thieviu'  ways,  Andy,  an'  let  me  go 
on." 

"Well,  yes;  I'll  hould  my  whist,  agra." 

"The  child  thruv'  well,  an'  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at, 
'till  a'most  a  twelvemonth  ordd,  or  thereaway.  When 
all  at  once  Biddy  obsarved  it  to  pine  an'  pine  away, 
till  it  war  no  bigger  nor  my  fist.  It  used  to  laugh  out 
in  the  most  sthiange  way,  an'  grin,  an'  look  about  it, 
as  cunnin' as  a  mouse;  an'  then  bawl  and  squall,  in  a 
minute,  agin,  in  a  manner  noways  like  a  Christheu 
child.  An'  whin  she  put  it  to  the  breast,  'twould 
a'most  tear  her  to  pieces,  an'  then  make  faces  up  to 
her;  so  that  the  poor  crature  of  a  woman  was  fright- 
ened to  look  at  it.  Well,  she  thought  to  wane  it.  But 
it  wouldn't  ate  a  bit  fur  her,  an'  was  ever  an' 
always  wheenin'  an'  wheenin'  from  moruin'  to  night. 
She  thought  it  war  goin'  to  die,  .sorry  in  her  heart  at 
the  same;  bud,  to  the  wonder  o'  the  world,  it  lived  on, 
three  months,  widout  any  food  thtit  she  knew  of,  not 
growin'  bigger  nor  less,  only  just  the  same  way.  Many 
a  weary  night  she  had  a-watchin'  it. 

"One  night  she  went  to  her  bed,  but  didn't  fall  a- 
sleepiu',  her  mind  was  so  crossed,  thinkin'  of  her  puny 
child.  Slie  left  a  rush,  lightin",  an',  behould  you, 
Andy,  a  little  Avliile  afther,  lyin'  still  an  quiet,  only  he^ 
eyes  half  oi)en,  she  sees  it  sit  up  straight  in  the  cradle, 
an'  turn  about  its  wizzened  face,  an'  peep  here  an' 
there,  to  see  if  everybody  was  sleepin'.  Tlien  it  gets 
out  on  the  flure,  an'  goes  over  to  the  hob,  where  there 
was  a  lapreenf  of  oaten  bread  for  the  next  mornin'. 


►  Fairy  weed— a  sort  of  grsss. 


+  Half  a  cake  of  bread. 
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An'  it's  as  tliriie  as  the  fire  is  buriiiu'  afore  iis,  tlowu  it 
squatted  ou  its  bunkers,  an'  muuged  an'  munged,  'til 
the  whole  was  gone,  all  the  while  lookiu'  about  it,  like 
a  cat  that  'ud  be  thievin'.  Then  it  creepedback  agin 
to  the  cradle,  an'  took  up  its  fairy  bagpipes,  an'  played 
a  faii-y  tune." 

"Lord  save  us  an'  keep  us!  but  that  was  frightful, 
sure  enough,"  said  Andy,  who  sat  pale  as  death. 

"An'  sarten  you  may  be,  Andy,  that  poor  Biddj'  was 
sore  afeard  herself.  Now  she  bethought  in  her  mind, 
many's  the  piece  of  bread  she  missed  for  a  good  while 
back.  An'  many's  the  time  whin  her  man,  an'  hersef, 
an'  the  girls  'ud  be  out,  she  come  alone  to  the  dour,  an' 
hard  the  wild  music  within,  but  couldn't  tell  how,  well 
knowin'  she  left  only  the  child  at  home.  She  didn't 
tell  the  man  o'  the  house  a  word  of  HU  this;  he  was  a 
conthrary,  cross-grained,  dark  man,  an'  she  thought 
wid  hersef  he  might  kill  Iier  an'  the  child.  But  she 
went  her  ways  to  an  ould  kuowledgable  woman,  that 
they  called  Noseen  Branan,  in  regard  o'  the  nose  was 
on  her,  bein'  no  nose  at  all,  for  it  fell  off  in  the  fro.st, 
or  a  thing  that-a-way.  Wid  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
tould  her  story.  Sure  enough,  Noseen  guessed  how  it 
was,  at  the  first  goin' off.  'As  you're  alive,  standin' 
there,  Biddy,'  says  she,  'that's  no  more  your  child  nor 
I  am.'  'Ooh,  God  be  good  to  me,  Noseen,'  says  Biddy, 
'  what  else  is  it  ?'  '  Some  old  man  belonging  to  the 
good  peoi)le,'  says  Noseen,  agin;  'they  tuck  him  away 
whin  he  was  a  child,  an'  had  him  among  'em  ever  sence, 
married  to  some  o'  their  women,  but  now  he's  too  old 
to  be  among  "em  any  longer,  an'  so  they  left  him  in  the 
place  o'  your  fine  boy.'  '  Och-hone-a-rie,  what's  to  be- 
come o'  me  ?'  says  Biddy.  'Are  you  a  bold  woman,  for 
you  must  do  a  bould  action?"  Noseen  asked  of  Biddy 
Grasse.  '  I'd  do  anything  to  get  back  my  boy,'  Biddy 
made  answer.  '  Why,  then,  you  must  watch  your  time, 
wid  a  brave  heart,  an'  lay  hands  on  the  ould  man,  an' 
put  him  into  a  bag,  and  take  him  wid  you  to  the  river 
side,  and  throw  him  in.  But  don't  let  the  heart  fail 
you,  or  you're  a  gone  woman.  Be  sure  you  lave  him 
plenty  of  oaten  bread,  an'  don't  mind  his  ways,  but 
call  him  all  the  coaxin'  names  you'd  call  your  own 
child,  'till  it's  done.'" 

"Well,  Andy—" 

"Did  she  lay  fingers  ou  him  ?"  interrupted  Andy. 

"Wait  till  you  hear.  Home  she  came,  an'  went  to 
the  cradle.  The  child,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  was  in  it,  as 
if  fast  asleep.  Bud  the  moment  she  bent  over  him,  he 
opened  his  eyes  an'  grinned  up  at  her,  as  mooch  as  to 
say,  she  thought,  I  knows  all  how  an'  about  it;  an'  she 
hid  her  face,  an'  ran  to  the  otlier  side  o'  the  cabin,  an' 
sat  down  to  bring  her  wits  about  her.  One  time  she 
grew  afeard  to  tiirow  him  wid  tlie  river,  thinkin'  Noseen 
might  1)0  wrong,  an'  maybe  she'd  take  the  life  of 
her  own  born  child.  But  then  she  bethought  her 
of  all  she  had  seen,  an'  raisoned  wid  her.self  that 
sure  no  right  child  could  do  the  like.  An'  she  went 
arguin'  and  pondiierin'  what  coorsc  to  take,  an'  at  last 
got  courage.  So,  whin  she  found  him  sleepin'  in 
arnest,  Biddy  slipt  him  into  a.  mail-bag,  tyin'  the 
stliring  fast  on  him.     But,  while   siie   was  tyin'  it,  he 


squeeled  and  bawled,  an'  kicked  so  hard,  that  the  poor 
sowl  let  him  dhrop  frum  her  hands,  an'  hadn't  spirit 
to  lift  him  up  agin  for  a  long  while.  He  woi'ked  away 
till  he  got  a  bit  of  his  nose  out,  an'  she  hai'd  him  givin' 
a  wild  curse,— the  sheeog,  that  if  he  war  a  Christhen  in- 
fant couldn't  spake  a  word  for  mouths  to  come.  So 
this  made  her  sure,  an",  while  he  was  strugglin'  an' 
kickin'  in  the  bag  ou  the  flure,  down  she  stooped — " 

"Murtlier  !"  cried  Andy,  knitting  his  brows,  while  his 
teeth  chattered,  and  the  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on 
his  forehead — "Oh,  by  the  sowl  o'  man  !  1  wouldn't 
put  a  hand  near  him  for  the  King  of  England's 
throne. " 

"Down  she  stooped,  an'  in  a  minute  had  him  on  her 
back.  Away  she  ran,  screechiu'  herself,  to  the  river, 
an'  there  she  shook  him  out  o'the  bag  into  the  deepest 
an'  maddest  part  o'  the  current.  He  sunk,  an'  rose 
agin';  an',  as  he  dhrove  down  the  sthrame,  sittin'  on  it 
like  anythiug,  Biddy  saw  he  was  an'  ould  little  man, 
sure  enough;  an'  she  just  hard  him  cryin' out — 'Oh, 
Ma-hurp-07i-duoul !  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  do  for  you  last 
niglit,  as  I  intended  !' — when  she  run  home.  An'  there 
was  her  own  fine  boy,  lost  an'  gained,  in  the  cradle 
afore  her." 

"Well,"  said  Andy,  i-elieving  hi«mself  by  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  "Biddy  Grasse  was  the  truth  of  a  bould 
woman,  that's  sarten.  Musha,  myself  'ud  no  more  dd 
it  nor  I'd  cite  a  harrow  for  my  sujtper,  an'  the  spikes  'ud 
be  mighty  apt  to  hurt  a  body,  I'm  tould.  Sure,  Breedge, 
as  you  said  afore,  if  Ned  Shea  hard  that  story,  he 
wouldn't  be  sayiu'  anythiug  bad  o'  the  good  i)eople,  in 
haste,  agin'." 

"There's  nothin'  in  the  world  'ud  persuade  ould  Ned 
Shea,  Andy.  He  gives  the  bothered  side  to  all  kinds 
of  witchcraft.  Tho"  little  right  he  has,  in  regard  his 
own  family  suffered  well  by  it." 

"  What"s  that  you  say,  Breedge,  a-roon  ?  There  was 
witchcraft  in  the  family  ?" 

"Aye,  a-vich;  did  you  never  hear  tell  of  it?" 

"Musha,  never  a  word;  bud  won't  be  long  so,  plaise 
God,  havin'  you  to  the  fore." 

"I'd  tell  you  wid  a-heart-an'-a-half,  becase  I  likes 
well  to  hear  a  story,  or  tell  a  story.  Only  I'm  afeard  o' 
my  life  it's  growin'  too  late,  an'  what  'ud  beci)me  o'  me 
if  the  ould  misthress  war  to  waken  an'  ketch  us  here?" 

"An',  case  she  did,  what  could  slie  make  of  it?  Did 
she  never  coort  a  bit  hersef,  I  wondher?" 

"Avoch,  Andy,  them  times  is  gone  wid  her,  an'  now 
it's  nothin'  bud  '  Mind  your  work,'  from  week's-end  to 
week's-end.     Well,  a-vich,  hero's  tiie  story,  anyhow." 

"Yoti  know  what  a  wicked  seto'  people  the  JJocchocha 
is,  given  to  all  sorts  o' witchcraft  an' evil  doin's — the 
Lord  save  us!  It  was  upon  a  time,  now  fifty  years  or 
moic;  T  don't  remember  it  —  " 

Andy  liere  interrupted  Breedge  to  rally  her  on  the 
simplitiity  of  soul  that  urged  her  to  assert  her  jier.sonal 
ignorance  of  facts  that,  according  to  her  own  statement, 
hai)pened  before  her  mother  was  born.  We  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  interruption  to  remark  tliat,  without 
meaning  to  say  we  have  led  the  reader  so  far  in  this 
chapter  for  nothing — a  particular  degree  of  attention 
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will  be  necessary  while  Bridge  Chree  proceeds  in  her 
second  story. 

"Thrue  enough,  Andy,  a-cuishla,"  in  reply  to  his 
criticism.  "But,  as  I  was  sayin' of  a  time  durin' the 
patthern  o'  John's  Well,  there  came  people  from  all 
parts  o'  the  world  to  do  pilgrimage  at  the  holy  place. 
A  power  of  Bocchochs  came  too,  to  beg  of  the  good 
Christhens,  as  yourself  may  see  'em  to  this  day,  an'  to 
sell  beadses  an' gospels,  and  them  sort.  Well;  when 
the  patthern  was  over  an'  all  good  people  gone  away, 
there  was  a  Bocchoch  cum  a  beggin'  to  Ned  Shea's 
father's  door,  the  same  house  we're  sittin'  in  at  this 
praseut  time.  By  coorse  he  got  shelther  and  the  best 
of  everything  in  the  way.  People  is  afeard,  you  know, 
to  refuse  them  anything,  because  they  might  bewitch 
all  afore  'em,  cows  an'  horses,  an'  all,  man  an'  baste,  the 
growin'  crop  an'  the  seed  in  the  ground.  So  he  ate  an' 
dhrank  an'  had  lodgin'  like  one  o'  the  family.  I'm  tould 
he  was  aclane,  clever,  likely  young  fellows  Andy,  mooch 
the  same  of  yourself — frum  bein'  well  to  look  at,  I 
mane — bud  you  have  none  of  his  rogue's  thricks  about 
you  I  hope  in  God.  Be  asy,  now,  I  tell  yoii.  So  he 
stopt  atould  Neil  Shea's  house — not  the  ould  Ned  Shea 
that  is  now,  but  the  ould  fellow  of  all,  that  was  his 
father — fotirteen  or  fifteen  days,  or  there-a-way.  May- 
be he'd  do  a  start  o'  work,  but  very  little  of  it;  only  in 
ihe  night  he'd  set  himself  down  among  'cm  an'  rehearse 
many  sthrange  an'  wonderful  stories  of  his  ramblin'  way 
o'  life.  As  far  as  their  fear  an'  dread  of  a  Bocchoch 
'ud  let  'em  go,  everybody  lovetl  an'  liked  him — the 
villain  o'  the  world,  that  gave  sich  a  bad  return  for 
all! 

"Ould  Ned  Sliea,  that  is  now,  hadasisther,  a  clever, 
handsome  crature,  as  I'm  tould  by  tliem  that  seen  her. 
She  was  much  like  Pierce  in  the  face,  only  noways  so 
big,  as  you  may  suppose,  an'  rich  an'  well  slie  used  to 
dhi'ess.  No  farmer's  daughter  in  the  place,  or  the  next 
to  it,  went  tiuer  nor  braver,  because  her  father  could 
afford  to  give,  an'  he  gave  wid  all  his  heart,  to  his  own 
an'  only  girl,  that  was  the  light  in  his  eyes.  An'  tiu- 
derly  she  was  brought  up.  An'  many  o'  the  richest 
an'  best  born  o'  the  young  men  o'  these  i)arts  came  a 
coortin'  of  her.  But  she  wasn't  asy  to  be  plased,  or 
else  had  no  notions  in  that  a  way,  goin'  about,  an' 
walkin'  wid  her  head  up,  an'  her  heart  simple;  troub- 
liu'  herself  not  the  last  on  anything  but  her  maid's 
thoughts.  Now,  mind  me,  Andy.  What  do  you  say  to 
this  thing  of  a  Bocchoch,  bud  he  moost  go  an"  make 
love  to  her  in  an  underhand  way?  An' what  do  you 
think  it  ended  in?  Why,  iirst,  if  she  war  shy  an' 
lofty  to  them  that  war  her  aquils,  or  more,  maybe,  fur 
sartin  she  didn't  give  ear  to  a  rovin'  Bocchoch:  the 
grand  colleen  knew  what  was  her  place  an'  part.  Bud 
he  swore  an  oath  to  her,  if  she'd  tell  any  o'  the  family, 
he'd  bring  sorrow  and  poverty  to  their  dour,  an'  she 
^Yas  loth  to  say  a  word  for  that  good  raison.  An'  when 
lie  found  he  couldn't  cum  round  her  by  fair  manes,  he 
tried  foul  manes,  to  be  sure. 

"You  often  hard,  Andy,  that  the  Bocchochs  can 
make  bewitched  pins,  sich  as  if  they  gives  one  o'  them 
to  a  young  crature  of  a  girl — or  an  ould  one,  no  matther 


vvliich,  she'll  go  wid  'um  the  world  over,  in  misery  and 
in  hardships,  if  she  war  a  king's  daughter?" 

"Often  I  hard  of  the  thing,"  replied  Andy.  "But  I 
never  could  come  across  any  one  'ud  tell  me  how^  the 
charm  was  put  upon  the  pin,  a-chorra." 

"Och,  then,  Andy,  I'd  tell  it,  bud  it's  too  fearful  to 
reharse  at  this  lonely  hour  o'  the  night." 

"Musha,  no,  a-cuishla.  Sure  mysef 'ill  stay  as  near 
you  as  ever  I  can,  wliile  you're  tellin'  it,  an'  divil  a 
once  we'll  look  about  frum  the  lire  foment  us." 

"I  had  it  of  a  cuseen  o'  my  own,  who  was  taken  wid 
a  young  girl,  that  had  no  likin'  for  him,  an'  he  went  to 
an  ould  Bocchoch  to  get  a  bewitched  pin.  Curos  he 
was  to  see  how  the  charm  was  made :  and  the  Bocchochs, 
for  a  good  fee,  dhressed  him  in  their  tatlhered  clothes, 
an'  passed  him  for  one  o'  themselves.  An'  so  he  seen 
the  whole  wicked  work.  God  forgive  him,  it  was 
a  great  sin,  an'  a  heavy  penance  he  got  for  it, 
the  next  time  he  went  to  his  Easther  duty.  He 
seen  two  o'  their  ould  withered  women  go  to  a  lone  . 
bog,  in  the  dead  o'  the  night,  sayin'  words,  all  the 
while,  that  he  couldn't  understand;  they  war  like 
prayers,  bud  not  the  same  a  Christian  'ud  say.  They 
seeked  out,  crawlin'  on  hands  an'  knees,  for  a  little 
herib,  an'  they  pult  it.  Wid  undressed  hemp,  wetted 
in  the  dew  o'  the  night,  they  spun  a  thread,  an'  then 
dyed  it  wid  the  little  herib.  He  went  wid  them  to- a 
berrin-place,  an'  they  scooped  out  a  grave,'  an'  tuck  up 
a  could  corpse,  that  was  nine  days  berried.  It  was  a 
man  that  died  widout  a  priest  in  his  last  moments,  an' 
was  a  very  wicked  man,  for  no  other  'ud  do.  They 
lifted  off  the  coffin-lid,  an'  the  coriise  lay  bare  in  the 
moonlight." 

"The  Lord  be  good  to  us  !"  ejaculated  Andy. 

"Amen,  I  say!  He  seen  the  withered  women  put 
nine  long  pins  into  the  left  palm;  an"  they  tied  it  wid 
the  black  heinp-sthring,  in  the  Divil's  name.  God 
keep  us  from  his  evil  ways !  Then  they  berred  the 
corpse  agin,  an'  he  seen  'em  goin'  round  an'  round  the 
grave,  backard  an'  forard,  the  blessed  moonshine 
shinin'  on  their  bad  <loin"s.  After  nine  days  an'  nights 
;  he  went  wid  'em  agin,  an'  they  had  the  same  corpse  wj) 
agin.  Takin'  the  pins  from  the  hand,  they  tied  the 
black  sthring  round  the  thumb,  an'  through  an'  through 
the  fingers,  or  what  was  left  of  'em,  an'  the  pins  had 
the  charm  on  'em,  an'  the  charm  was  done." 

"Did  he  give  it  to  the  colleen?"  asked  Andy. 

"No,  Andy.  His  conscience  sthruck  him,  an'  he 
vvent  an'  confessed  all,  an'  threw  the  pin  into  the  run- 
nin'  watlier,  an'  parformed  his  penance.  But  the  girl, 
pityin'  him  mooch,  an'  out  o'  thanks  for  not  bewitchin' 
herin  a  wrong  way,  let  him  do  it  in  a  right  way,  a  little 
time  afther,  an'  all  ended  in  a  Christheu  manner.  But 
to  come  back  to  Dora  Shea — 

"The  Bocchoch  put  his  charm  on  Dora,  lavin'  her 
one  of  the  pins,  an'  went  his  road,  sure  an'  sarten  of 
what  was  to  come  about.  For  thrue  it  is,  Andy,  that 
l^oor  Dora,  the  \n'u\ii  of  her  father,  an'  the  love  o'  the 
world,  soon  went  after  him.  From  that  day  to  this, 
auld  Shea,  Pierce's  father's  father,  would  never  let  a 
beggar-body  see  the  inside  of  his  house.     Many's  the 
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paratively  trifling  extent.  These  people  resembled,  in 
their  practices  ami  habits,  the  gypsies  of  other  couu- 
tries  (who,  it  is  perhaps  remarkable,  never  were  known 
in  Ireland),  dillcriug-  from  them  only  in  the  circum- 
stance of  their  not  being  a  distinct  race,  or  the  descend- 
ants of  one.  A  crafty,  knavish,  and  withal  talented 
fraternity,  they  lived  well  by  practising  on  the  charity, 
the  superstitious,  the  unwariuess,  or  the  terrors  of  their 
more  simple  countrymen.  And  from  the  various  ail- 
ments they  exhibited,  or  were  skilled  in  counterfeiting, 
as  well  as  from  their  begging  profession,  came  their 
general  name  of  "Bocchochs,"  "lame  people,"  or  "lame 
beggars. "  For  they  appeared  with  broken  or  distorted 
limbs  or  features,  afi'ected  blinduess,  or  compelled 
sympathy  by  the  display  of  loathsome  sores,  decep- 
tively caused  by  the  application  of  well-known  caustic 
herbs  to  the  skin. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  popular  de- 
nomination of  Bocchochs  was  but  very  partially  mer- 
ited. The  fact  is,  tliey  were  for  the  most  part  hale  and 
well-looking,  when  they  doffed  their  various  disguises, 
and  assembled  together  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  their 
knavery.  Or  when  a  fellow,  ^vho  during  the  day  had 
seemed  lame  or  blind,  cast  away,  with  his  old  clothes, 
his  assumed  defect,  and  joined  in  riot  and  debauchery, 
and  without  suspicion,  those  from  whose  charity  and 
credulity  he  had  extorted  the  means  of  spending  as 
freely  as  the  richest  among  them. 

Following  their  occupation  of  mendicants,  they  fre- 
quented fairs  and  markets;  and  at  one  other  place  of' 
popular  resort  were  to  be  met  in  the  greatest  numbers. 
It  is  sufficiently  known  that  throughout  Ireland  there 
were,  and  on  a  diminished  scale  still  are,  in  certain 
districts,  holy  wells,  each  sacred  to  some  particular 
saint,  whither  the  very  devout  portion  of  the  people 
repair,  on  the  festival  of  the  beatified  patron,  to  per- 
form self-inllicted  acts  of  atoning  pilgrimage  and  jirayer. 
Among  such  crowds,  the  Bocchochs  most  successfully 
displayed  their  deformities,  or  ebse  imposed  on  the 
credulous  by  exhibiting,  in  their  own  persons,  pretended 
miraculous  cures,  avowed  to  have  been  j)erformed 
at  the  shrine  where  the  pilgrims  were  assembled.  Some 
wei'e  happily  restored  to  sight,  who  never  had  a  mote 
in  tlieir  eye;  others  recovered  the  use  of  a  limb,  that, 
at  least  in  the  exercise  of  running  or  filching,  had 
never  been  much  paralyzed.  The  stentorian  recital  of 
such  wonders,  mixed  with  seasonable  appeals  to  the 
(diarity  and  zeal  of  the  auditors,  never  failed  to  bring 
them  large  "offerings. "  Others  sold  rosaries  or  wooden 
crucifixes,  to  create  an  oi)i)ortunity  for  their  accom- 
plices to  pick  the  pockets  of  those  who  were  gathered 
around,  making  purcha-ses. 

Ev<Mi  here  their  accomplishments  did  not  end.     The 

best  Keener.f,  or  reciters  of  the   Keentliecaun,  were  to 

be  found  among  them.     Well  patronized  for  the  exer- 

gise  of  their  sixintaneous  talent  in  elegiac  poesy  over 

the  dead,— at  which,  from  coiistant  practice,  they  had 

acquired    great    facility, — they   trudged  through    the 

Heretofore,  a  description  of  i)ersons,  know?)  by  the  country,  from  wake  to  wake;  their  retreat  from  such 

general  denomination  of  Bocdiochs,  inlesled  Ireland,   jilaces  being  generally  remarkable  for  a  simultaneous 

of  whom,  indeed,  some  traces  yet  remain,  but  to  a  com-  disai>i)oarance  of  everything  that  could  bo  carried  oft". 


one  he  whipped  away  from  it;  but  one  in  xjanicular. 
It  was  a  caiild,  blowin'  night,  in  winther  time,  when  a 
poor  tattered  creature  come  to  his  door,  an'  axed 
charity  for  the  love  o'  God,  houldin'  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  an'  the  snow  falliu'  on  the  both,  an'  thej' 
a'most  naked.  A  little  scrap  of  food  she  begged  for 
herself  an'  her  baby,  for  she  had  the  faintness 
with  hunger,  an'  a  night's  shelter, — in  any  hole  or  cor- 
ner under  his  roof.  But  he  only  tuck  his  heavy  horse- 
whip, an'  slashed  her  back  into  the  dhrift  an'  could  o' 
the  storm,  fur  the  ould  man's  heart  was  scalded  sore 
by  his  daughter's  loss,  an'  hardened,  an'  what  itusen't 
to  be,  so  that,  from  the  hour  she  left  him,  he  never  riz 
his  head,  nor  opened  his  hand  in  charity.  He  whipped 
the  i)oor  niglit-beggar  from  his  gate,  I  say,  till,  as  the 
shiverin'  crature  ran  from  his  blows,  she  schreechedout 
her  name,  an'  it  was  Dora,  his  own  child  !  But  the 
change  o'  want  an"  woe  was  on  her,  an'  he  that  nursed 
her  on  his  knee,  an'  for  seventeen  years  followed  her 
wid  eyes  o'  love,  as  she  sat  by  his  side,  or  moved  round 
his  house — her  father,  Andy  a-cuishla,  didn't  know 
her.     And  sure  she  was  never  heard  of  afther." 

"God  help  her,  Breedge,  but  she  met  a  bad  fate.  I 
wondher,  Breedge  honey,  I  never  hard  o'  that  story 
afore. " 

"They  don't  like  to  have  it  talked  about,  becase  it's 
a  blot  on  the  family.  But  when  will  you  be  goin'  to 
Lheeura-ua-Slieeog,  Andy  ?■"  They  rose  to  part. 

"Wid  sparrow-chirp  in  the  mornin',  plase  God  I  live 
an'  do  well." 

"Musha,  loock  an'  speed  to  you,  Andy  a-vourneen, 
an'  take  care  o'  yoursef  and  keep  out  o'  the  way  o'  the 
good  people." 

"Faith,  an'  I  will  so,  or  no  fault  o'  mine,  Breedge. 
Och,  you  crature,  how  I  longs  to  make  my  own  o'  you  !" 
"Mysef  'ud  be  glad  the  time  was  cum  too,  Andy. 
Bud  now  it's  far  in  the  night,  an'  I  must  be  up  two 
hours  afore  day,  becase  we  have  a  week's  churnin'  to 
do  in  the  mornin'.  And  so,  good-night,  an'  God  be  wid 
you." 

After  some  tender  expostulations  of  the  part  of 
Andy,  and — but,  we  are  discreet.  Any  of  our  readers 
whohapi)ento  be  lovers,  or  who  have  been — and  we 
believe  this  inidiules  a  pretty  considerable  majority  of 
those  who  shall  delight  in  our  i)ages — may  easily  ima- 
gine, or  recollect,  how  lovers  generally  sei>arate.  Thus, 
no  matter  about  the  distinction  of  rank,  they  will  have 
the  parting  of  Breedge  and  Andy.  He  stealing  off  in 
his  stocking  vamps,  tliat  he  shouldn't  awaken  any  of 
the  household,  while  she  remained  to  say  her  i)rayers, 
with  her  back  to  the  lire.  In  which  pious  aii<l  (comfort- 
able vein  and  position,  she  did  not  forget  her  wonted 
"patlier-an'-avy,"  for  the  good  of  the  soul  and  body  of 
her  own  Andv    Aw'ing. 
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They  vrere  coucerned,  indeed,  in  all  petty  robberies, 
either  as  jirincipals  or  accessories,  and  known  to  be 
the  most  approved  channel  for  the  disposal  of  stolen 
goods;  their  wandering  habits,  and  skill  in  disguising 
their  local  derivation,  greatly  assisting  them  in  this 
agency.  For  the  Bocchochs  passed  everywhere  for 
strangers.  In  Leinster,  they  were  Munstermen,  and, 
in  Mnuster,  Leinstermen,  as  their  altered  and  well- 
feigned  accent  and  idiom,  in  either  province,  plainly 
evinced. 

Breedge  Chree  has  truly  informed  us  that  their  char- 
acter for  witchcraft  was  high.  Altogether  the  peasantry 
dreaded  them  to  excess.  If  refused  relief,  or  but 
scantily  afforded  it,  they  threatened  vengeance;  and 
vengeance  was  sure  to  follow.  The  father  trembled 
lest  his  daughter  should  be  lured  away:  the  mother 
trembled  lest  her  infant  should  be  kidnapped.  Or  if 
neither  of  these  grounds  of  apprehension  existed,  the 
destruction  of  property  was  dreaded.  Cattle  found 
dead  without  marks  of  violence,  and  therefore  at- 
tributed to  the  witchcraft  of  the  disobliged  Bocchoch, 
or  the  mysterious  removal  of  all  portable  articles  of 
domestic  use,  were  cau.ses  for  behaving  hypocritically 
civil  to  the  wandering  beggars.  Thus,  when  no  ]>lace 
of  general  assemblage  attracted  them,  they  rambled 
about  singly,  from  house  to  house,  living  luxuriously 
and  lazily  on  the  abhorring  conciliations  their  superior 
cunning  and  cleverness  commanded. 

So  much  preface  was  found  necessary,  in  addition  to 
Breedge's  anecdotes,  to  introduce  the  following  true 
scene  and  situation. 

In  a  narrow  lane,  among  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
straggling  and  dirty  suburbs  of  Kilkenny,  lived  a  wee 
woimm,  who  had  a  weeer  mother.  Her  name  was  Chris- 
tien  Mooie;  though  her  neighbor,  Molly  Dungan,  in 
consequence  of  their  many  battles  concerning  Molly  s 
pig  and  Christien's  brood  of  young  ducks,  called  her, 
contemptuou.sly,  allndiug  to  her  stature,  Chreestheeua, 
or  wee  Christien.  For  Molly  had  a  juvenile  swine,  that 
would  sometimes  regale  itself  on  one  of  Christien's 
ducklings,  at  which  the  sufferer  fluently  rated  pig  and 
mistress,  and  Molly  would  excuse  the  esteemed  animal 
by  pleading  its  youth  and  want  of  sense.  Until,  words 
growing  high,  our  ])resent  subject  received  the  epithet 
we  have  recorded,  and,  calling  all  the  vinegar  into  her 
vinegar  system,  charged  Molly  in  return  with  being  "a 
virago;"  Christien  having  once  travelled  as  part  of  a 
soldier's  baggage,  and  learned  some  good  English. 
But  this  agreeable  gossip  is  far  away  from  our  present 
purpose. 

Chreestheeua  knew  fifty  summers,  and  her  mother 
closed  on  a  century.  They  were  tireless  spinners;  one 
spun  with  a  distatt,  the  other  with  a  wheel;  and  the 
product  of  the  eternal  industry  was  manufactured  into 
coarse  blankets,  coarse  sheets,  and  ticking.  Chrees- 
tbeena  had  had  her  husbands  three,  and,  it  was  whis- 
pered, was  now  on  the  look-out  for  a  fourth.  With  this, 
however,  we  again  say,  we  can  have  no  concern.  It  is 
only  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  entitling  us  to  relate 
that  she  had  employed  her  sec'ond  good  man,  with  a 
hatchet  borrowed  from  a  neighboring  cooi)er,  to  chop 


points,  on  short  pieces  of  oak  wattles,  and  then  drive 
them,  at  short  intervals,  into  the  mud  floor  of  her  cabin, 
next  the  wall,  until  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them  encom- 
passed a  space  little  more  than  the  length  and  breadth 
of  an  ordinary-sized  man.  Against  the  outer  sides  of 
these  the  still-obedient  husband  laid  rough  boards;  and 
the  area  so  contrived  was  next  filled  with  dried  bark 
brought  from  a  contiguous  tanyard.  Over  this  Christien 
put  a  good  coarse  tick,  stufted  with  oat-chatf ;  a  bolster  of 
the  same ;  sheets  coarse  enough  for  a  Scotchman  infected 
with  the  plague  of  his  country;  and,  lastly,  a  pair  of 
heavy  warm  blankets — tick,  sheet,  and  blankets  all  de- 
rived from  the  spinning  of  herself  and  her  little  blind 
mothei'.  In  process  of  time,  six  good  beds  of  this  infor- 
mation and  material  were  arranged  round  her  cabin,  to 
the  occupation  of  any  one  of  which  any  person  was  wel- 
come who  paid  a  penny  per  night  for  the  repose  there- 
in to  be  obtained.  There  was  a  fire-place  in  the  hoteb 
but,  agreeable  to  custom,  without  the  superfluity 
of  a  chimney;  so  that  the  stifling  sulphur  of  the  stone 
coal  of  her  native  city  tilled  the  atmosphere  of  the 
always  confined  spot,  and  might  be  considered  a  fore- 
taste of  the  fumigation  said,  in  every  Christian  country, 
excepting  Wales,  to  prevail  in  the  lower  regions;  and 
to  wliich,  if  report  err  not,  some  of  her  penny  customers 
wei'e,  as  a  needful  anticipation,  well  entitled.  But 
Chreestheena's  "fire  without  smoke"  was  generally 
bright  and  hot,  and  her  beds  seldom  empty. 

The  night  on  which  Andy  Awling  and  Bridge  Chree 
enjoyed  their  own  peculiar  blaze  and  their  own  peculiar 
conversation  in  Ned  Shea's  kitchen,  three  of  the  very 
description  of  persons  of  whom  she  and  we  have  last 
spoken  had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  evening  at 
Chreestheena's  well-swept  hearth.  For  the  weighty 
consideration  of  twopence,  instead  of  a  penny,  each 
they  bargained  to  have  entire  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises; and  it  will  clearly  be  seen  that,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, Christien  was  no  loser.  For  the  further  considera- 
tion of  sixpence  halfpenny,  of  common  stock,  she  con- 
sented to  replenish  the  tire  for  their  exclusive  use. 
llaving  done  so,  she  led  her  wee  mother  to  bed,  into  a 
wee  inner  apartment,  where  they  together  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  bedstead  to  themselves;  Chreestheeua  con- 
gratulating her  own  heart  on  Mie  profitable  bargain  she 
had  struck,  as,  besides  the  saving  of  wear  and  tear  in 
three  of  the  beds  of  her  hotel,  she  had  received  for  the 
coals  threepence  farthing  above  prime  cost. 

So  soon  as  the  hostess  was  heard  to  snore,  Eisththarde 
Bocchoch  (Limping  Dick)  pulled  from  his  two-sided 
wallet  a  pair  of  dead  ducks,  having  their  necks  awry, 
and,  skillfully  plucking  them,  raised  up,  one  of  the 
ticks,  and  proceeded  to  deposit  under  it  the  superfluous 
feathers.  Padhre  Keaoch  (Blind  Peter)  brought  forth 
three  large  skregs  or  cakes  of  brown  broad,  remarking 
that  the  crust  looked  to  him  a  little  over-browned. 
Slieemuu  Croonawnee  (Simon  the  Whining  Singer) 
added  two  large  horns  of  genuine  smuggled  brandy, 
such  as  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  same  city  of  Kil- 
kenny to  match  at  the  present  day,  and  which  he  had 
received  to  brihe  his  silence  respecting  a  hogshead  he 
by  cliance  saw  dropped  in  a  certain  hidiug-place,whither 
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he  liiul  siibsequeutly,  for  another  bribe,  introduced  the  I  together.     Sheeraun   Croonawnee   went  to  rouse  her; 
district  exci.seman.     And  such  were   the   materials  of  i  and  when  she  saw,  suddenly  startled  from  her  slee]),  a 


the  petit  soiqxr  of  the  three  worthies. 

Having  completely  plucked  and  otherwise  prepared 
his  ducks,  Risththarde,  by  the  agency  of  a  large  pocket 
blade  with  which  he  was  seldom  unprovided,  dis- 
membered and  arranged  them  for  boilfiig.  Good  white 
wooden  trenchers  were  brought  down  from  Christiea's 
dres.ser  to  hold  the  dainty  fare. 

"Bow,  wow,  wow,"  barked  Padhre  Keaoch's  black 
shock  dog;  while  the  three  were  thus  pleasantly  em- 
ployed. 

"And  who  the  Duoul  is  thumpin,  now?"  said  his  ex- 
cellent master,  as  a  sounding  knock,  as  if  from  the 
head  of  a  heavy  stick,  came  to  the  door. 

"Let  him  just  stay  abroad,  whoever  he  is,"  said 
Sheemun  Croonawnee,  "fur  adhrop  o'  this  holy  wather 
'ill  never  pass  his  breath." 

The  knock  came  again. 

"Who's  that,  I  say?"  asked  Risththarde,  in  a  gruff 
voice,  "wakenin'  honest  people  at  this  hour  o'  the 
night." 

"ilusha,  aye,  let  him  stay  at  the  wrong  side  o'  the 
dour,  Sheemun.     I'd  kiss  the  book  that  lie'll  never  get 


black,  wicked-looking  fellow  standing,  rushlight  in 
hand,  over  her  iu  her  bed,  Christien  screamed  with  all 
her  soul,  and  was  joined  by  her  blind  motlier,  who,  be- 
cause she  could  not  see  anything,  feared  everything, 
and  a  thousand  thing  too  terrible  to  mention.  When 
at  length  maile  sensible  of  what  was  wanted,  she  would 
not  intrust  another  with  the  key,  but  arose  iierself  to 
admit  the  newcomer.  Finally,  when  arrived  at  the  door, 
she  would  by  no  means  open  it,  unless  twoiieiiee 
additional  was  paid  down  by  those  already  in  possession. 
Her  terms  being  agreed  to  and  fairly  met,  however, 
Clireestheena  at  once  gave  the  visitor  admission,  with- 
out even  looking  at  the  sort  of  person  that  entered. 

"Och,  you  three  schamiu'  rogues,"  said  Sliaun,  as  he 
joined  his  old  friends;  "well  I  knew  wliere  to  find  j-on." 

"An'  what,  in  the  name  o'  the  Vargin,  brought  j'ou 
a  ramblin'  at  sich  an  hour?"  he  was  asked. 

"Why  I  cum  all  the  way  from  Garrodhe  Donohoo,  to 
seek  ye." 

"An'  what  does  Garrodhe  want  of  us?" 

"That's  a  story  to  be  tould.  You  must,  all  thfee  o' 
you,  make  the  best  haste  you  can  to  him,  afther  the 


the  taste  o'  these  ducks:  Paudge  Keefe  that  owned  eml  fair,  next  Wednesday  night." 

didn't  give  lave."  "Och,  very  well.     We  ought  to  have  good  gatherin's 

Knock,  knock,  knock,  knock.  at  the  fair,  boys,"  said  Sheemun. 

"Go  out  o'  that  wid  youself,"  roared  Padhre,  "an"  let  |     "God  is  a  plentiful  provider,"  replied  Risththarde. 


poor  people  take  their  night's  sleep." 

"Arrah,  what  a  sleep  you're  in,  Padhre  Keaoch," 
said  a  voice  outside.  "I  smell  what's  good,  an' must 
have  my  share." 

"The  black  Duoul  whip  me  round  the  market-cross, " 
resumed  Padhre,  "bud  it's  one  of  oursefs,  boys.  More 
nor  that,  I'm  a  blind  cullawn  of  a  downright  arnest, 
an'  deaf  along  wid  being  blind,  if  it  isn't  Shawn-law- 
thecanm,  every  inch  of  liim." 

"Och,  of  its  that  poor  desolate  crature,  the  Lord  for- 
bid we'd  keeix  him  abroad  in  the  could  o' the  night," 
said  Risththarde. 

"'Twouldn't  be  the  part  of  a  Christhen  to  do  such  a 
thing,"  said  Padhre.  "So  afther  all  he'll  get  a  sprink- 
lin'  o'  the  holy  wather." 

"What's  the  name  is  on  you?"  asked  Sheemun. 

"Shaun-law-checaum  I'm  called  by  them  that  knows 
mc  well,"  answered  the  voice;  then  added  in  a  whin- 
ing, snufding  cadence — "Good  tinder  Chi'istliens,  look 
wid  an  eye  of  marcy  on  a  i)oor  desolate  crature  that 
hasn't  the  use  of  his  own  liands  to  arn  a  male  o'  vic- 
tuals for  himself  an'  liis  ould  betlrid  mother,  an'  four 
small  brothers  an'  sisthers,  at  home." 

"That'll  do,"  sai<l  Shci'mun;  "stay  a  little,  you  poor 
sowl,  an'  you  must  cum  in,  for  Goil's  sake." 

"May  He  mark  you  wid  grace,  an'  pour  a  blessin'  on 
you  an' yours  !"  resumi^l  the  voice,  still  in  its  profes- 
sional key:  then  familiarly — "Make  speed,  Sheemun, 
for  Im  could  an'  hungry." 

But  iiere  arose  a  little  unforeseen  difliculty.  Clirees- 
theena had,  according  to  wholesome  practice,  locked 
the  door  of  lier  caravansary,  lest,  during  the  night,  her 
guests  and    her  blankets  might    happen    to    vanish 


"Are  you  ns  blind  as  ever,  Padhre  ?"  asked  Shaun. 

"In  the  desolate  darkness  !  a  poor  crature  stone  blind! 
an'  that  can't  see  the  day  from  the  night !"  said  Padhre, 
throwing  back  his  head,  and  half-closing  and  turning 
uj)  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"Ho!  ho!"  Shaun  chuckled,  "we're  just  four  great 
big  rogues,  tit  to  thrapse  the  world,  wide.  But  come, 
boys;  the  night's  goin'  on,  an'  we're  all  in  a  fair  way 
for  atin'  a  bit.  Ristii  tharde,  let  yoursef,  an"  poor  Padhre 
Keaoch,  cook  up  the  prog.  As  Gorrodhe  skinned  a 
sheep  to-day,  sure  I  brought  ye  somethin'  to  help  the 
faste. " 

"Graw-ma-chree  you  war,  Shaun,  I  never  seen  worse 
by  you,"  said  Risththarde;  and,  while  the  cooks  were 
busy,  Shaun  and  Sliemun  Croonawnee  held  converse  in 
ail  undertone. 

"Well,  Sheemun;  an'  you  didn't  thrap  Rhiah  Dorau, 
yet?" 

"Avoch,  no,  God  help  me." 

"Arrali,  now,  Sheemun,  leave  off  them  blessed  say- 
ins'.  Tliey's  words  your  rogue's  tongue  has  no  call  to, 
among  friends,  anyhow,  that  knows  you  betther  nor 
the  motlier  that  bore  you." 

"You  spake  right,  Shaun.  Well;  as  you  are  axiu' 
me  about  Rhiah  Doran,  inysef  could  never  get  the 
other  body  along  wid  him,  seuce  the  first  moment  Cro- 
hoore  sent  me  afther  'em." 

"Spake  lower,  Sheemun.  Them  two  arn't  to  know 
sacrets:  they're  too  bould  an'  hearty." 

"That's  a  thruth;  but,  Shaun,  I'm  atther  thinkin'  it 
'lid  be  a  great  shame  for  me  to  be  the  manes  o'  takin' 
o'  the  life  o'  Jack  Doran.  He  desarves  betther  at  my 
hands." 
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"How  is  that  now,  Sbeemun  ?" 

"May  I  never  die  doin'  siu — " 

"Arrah,  then,  give  over  your  pretendin'  sort  o'  talk, 
I  say;  spake  wid  a  curKe  in  your  month,  like  a  world's 
rogne  as  yon  are,  if  the  plain  words  wou"t  do." 

"You  moost  just  lave  me  to  myself,  Shanu,"  said 
Sheemun;  "it  comes  in  a  way  nafral  to  my  hand,  an'  I 
can't  give  it  over." 

"Then  yon  may  go  to  the  Duoul  wid  a  prayer  in  your 
cheek  if  yon  like  it.  Bnt  yon  war  sayin'  Jack  Doran 
desarved  betther  by  you,  nor  to  get  his  gallows  end  on 
yonr  acconnt  ?" 

"May  the  heavens  be  my  bed,  if  he  doesn't.  He  has 
money  galore*  an'  never  spares  it  on  a  body  he  loves; 
an"  that's  mysef." 

"Do  you  mane  to  honld  back,  now,  Sheemun  Croou- 
awnee?"  asked  Shann,  sternly. 

"Mnsha,  God  forbid;  I'll  stick  close  on  him,  mornin', 
noon,  an'  night,  'till  I  can  catch  liim  an'  the  t'other  at 
a  grab.  Then  I'm  done  wid  him;  an'  he's  done  wid  the 
sinful  and  sorrowful  world.  You  may  tell  Crohoore  the 
same  from  me.  Bud  what  does  Gorrodhe  want  wid  us, 
in  araest,  to-morrow  night,  Shaun?" 

"He  wauts  you  to  be  in  the  Glen  o'  Ballyfoile,  where 
Pierce  Shea  'ill  come,  too.  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
about,  but  you  must  help  to  tie  him  hand  an'  foot,  an' 
run  with  him  to  the  ould  haunted  place  up  in  Jluns- 
ther." 

"The  Lord  forgi'  me  my  sins.  Did  I  hear  ye  speakin' 
right,  Sliann?     Did  you  say  young  Pierce  Shea?" 

"Divil  another  bud  his  own  sef. " 

"Well,  Orohoore-na-bilhoge,  above  all  I  ever  heard 
tell  of,  it's  yoursef  has  quare  ways  in  you,"  ejaculated 
Sheemun,  clasi)ing  his  hands. 

Tlie  cooks  interrupted  the  dialogue. 

"Here  now,  an'  may  the  first  bit  choke  ye.  Come 
hei-e,  an'  thry  can  yon  ate,  as  well  as  whisper  an'  talk, 
yon  cuilodgin'  rogues,"  cried  Padhre  Keaoch,  the  ban- 
quet being  ready.  The  summons  was  readily  obeyed. 
All  gathered  round  a  small  deal  table,  and  despatcheil 
the  broiled  ducks,  and  the  mutton,  also  stolen,  and  the 
twice-smuggled  brandy,  with  the  ease  and  gout  of  gen- 
nine  Eocchochs.  At  which  occupation  we  shall  leave 
tliem,  not  having  any  inclination  to  remain  in  such 
company  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  progress  of 
our  story. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

A  FAIR-DAY  is  a  day  of  great  bustle  and  excitement 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  Being  chiefly  a  mart  for  black 
cattle  and  pigs,  the  streets  are  invaded  at  an  early 
hour,  and  the  ears  of  the  quiet,  snoring  citizens  out- 
raged I)y  the  unusual  noise  of  lowing  cows  and  bul- 
locks, trotting  or  rnshing  along  under  peaceable  cham- 
ber windows,  by  the  shouting  of  their  drivers,  and  the 
clattering  of  alpeens  on  their  back-bones  and  horns. 
Among  them,  the  curious  eye,  that  has  a  taste  for  such 

*  In  plenty. 


studies,  may  easily  distinguish,  by  its  bold  step,  its 
erect  head,  its  impatient  bellow,  and  its  staring  eyes, 
distended  in  admiration  of  the  change  from  its  native 
fields  and  streams  to  the  "streets  leaved  with  marble," 
over  which  it  paces,  the  kine  of  the  goodfatpasturage, 
from  the  poor  cotters  half-starved  cow  that  moves  with 
a  plodding  gait,  indifferent  gaze,  and  drooping  neck, 
careless  where  it  goes,  since  no  change  can  be  for  the 
worse:  a  good  illustration  of  its  human  attendant,  who, 
lean  as  the  beast  he  follows,  in  tattered  garb,  trailing 
pace,  and  sharp,  vacant  countenance,  conveys,  at  a 
glance,  the  broken  and  grovelling  si)irit  of  conscious 
poverty,  and  want  of  self-importance.  There  might  be 
observed,  too,  the  strongest  contrast,  in  outward  ease 
and  inward  content  of  mind,  in  the  persons  of  the  i)am- 
pered  swine  and  its  thin  proprietor,  between  whom  and 
his  self-willed  and  obstinate  pet  many  strange  and  rid- 
iculous struggles  occasionally  arose;  both  disputing 
and  wrangling  for  an  hour  together,  to  see  which 
should  have  his  way. 

Besides  these  principal  articles  of  value,  the  fair  of 
Kilkenny  offered  many  other  rare  and  tempting  com- 
modities to  the  country  visitor.  Coopei-s,  brogue- 
makers,  hatters,  nailors,  and  makers  of  chairs,  tables, 
stools,  and  bedsteads,  displayed  the  various  products 
of  their  separate  ingenuity.  Bright  crockei-y-ware  glit- 
tered around ;  and  when  in  our  youthful  days,  as  at  the 
time  of  this  tale  we  wei-e,  there  used  to  be  a  display  of 
gooiUy  pewter  plates  and  dislies,  and  two-handled  pots 
and  pints.  But  the  use  of  delph  has  done  away  with 
these  durable  commodities,  which  now  exhibit  but  as 
the  heirloom  ornaments  of  the  country  dresser:  and  the 
excise  laws,  restricting  to  those  who  can  att'ord  a  licen.'^e 
the  manufacture  of  home-brewed  ale,  have  sent  the  pots 
and  i)ints  to  the  public-house,  so  thiit  general  demand 
no  longer  requires  them  in  the  fair.  Under  rude  awn- 
ings of  sack  or  blanket,  and  spread  out  on  doors  that 
had  been  taken  off  their  hinges  for  the  pnrx)ose,  numer- 
ous establishments  of  fancy  articles  further  attracted 
the  eye;  such  as  knives  and  foi-ks,  scissors,  garters, 
thimbles,  threads,  tapes,  and  a  great  and  rich  variety 
of  other  nick-nacks.  Similarly  disjjosed  on  unpainted 
deal  doors,  or  i)lanks,  tliere  was  gingerbread,  and  all 
such  humble  confectionery;  the  coarsest  fruits  in 
season;  white  and  yellow  cheese,  and  wooden  trenchers 
and  noggins,  and  the  et  ceteras  of  the  turner's  ware,  pic- 
turesquely thrown  together.  The  proprietors  of  these 
commodities  might  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  run- 
ning in  breathless  haste  to  secure  good  and  safe  spots 
for  opening  their  sales.  And  while  they  clattered 
along  in  by  no  means  silent  emulation,  or  contested 
with  each  other  the  right  to  a  favorite  stand;  while  the 
cattle  bellowed  and  the  .sheep  bleated,  and  the  horses 
neighed,  and  the  headstrong  pigs  ran  through  their 
grunting  gamut,  and  the  surrounding  rush  and  roar  of 
a  tlironging  multitude  was  heard  over  all; — startling, 
as  we  have  said,  was  tlie  commencement  of  a  fair-day 
to  the  tranquil  and  by  no  means  commercial  or  bustling 
citizens  of  Kilkenny. 

On  such  a  morning,  too,  the  milk-maids,  coming  in  as 
nsnal  to  serve  their  city  customers,  with   snow-whit« 
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pails  skillfully  jioised  on  their  lieads,  without  haud  to 
hold  them;  tlie  servant  maids^in  fact,  all  the  maids, 
and  some  of  the  matrons,  too — make  it  a  point  to  ask 
their  "fairing  "  of  all  their  male  acquaintance;  less,  it 
is  coujectured,  in  hope  of  profit,  than  to  hear  over  and 
over  again  the  shrewd  reply  that  "  they  are  the  fairest 
seen  that  day. "  To  the  younger  part  of  the  generation, 
it  is  the  day  of  days,  long  sighed  for  and  rapturously 
welcomed;  for  holidays  are  granted  in  every  school 
throughout  town,  on  the  score  of  not  exi>osing  poor 
little  boys  to  the  throng  of  the  fair,  a  precaution  of 
which  the  poor  little  boys  remember  not  a  word.  Besides 
they  are  on  a  gleeish  and  greedy  lookout  for  their 
matured  and  monied  acquaintances,  "to  put  their  fair- 
ing ou  them,"  with  a  prospective  eye  to  the  dissipation 
of  the  gingerbread-stall  or  toy-booth. 

Let  lis,  in  kindly  feeling,  be  permitted  to  dwell  a 
moment  longer  on  the  well-remembered  features  of  a 
scene  with  which  are  associated  the  purest  pleasure 
that  even  advanced  and  experienced  life  can  supplj- — 
the  pleasures  of  early  and  innocent  recollection. 

In  flock  the  young  country  girls,  fair  and  fresh,  plump 
and  rosy,  ostensibly,  perhaps,  to  buy  a  pair  of  garters, 
a  row  of  pins,  or  a  ribbon,  but  in  their  best  and  quaint- 
est attire,  really  to  see  and  to  be  seen  by  their  rural 
squires  and  admirers;  to  get  their  fairing,  and  in  every 
shape  to  partake  of  the  unloosed  and  affluent  spirit  of 
holiday  enjoyment.  We  shall  omit  any  positive  men- 
tion of  the  occasional  fracas  between  those  same  squires, 
the  heroes  of  the  cudgel  and  alpceu,  in  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  their  interminable  and  mysterious  causes 
of  dispute;  such  incidents,  though  characteristic,  be- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  an  intrttsion  on  the  i^leasiug 
reminiscences  we  wish  to  indulge  and  communicate. 
The  Jiocchochs,  who  sang  and  bawled  their  miseries  at 
every  turn,  Ave  must  not,  however,  foi'get  ;  nor  their 
rivals,  tiie  ballad-siugers — (and  oh!  none  are  like  totliy 
ballad-singers,  green  land  of  song  and  of  our  birth!) 
nor,  their  competitors  again,  the  reciters  of  prose  effu- 
sions who,  in  the  blotted  rather  than  ])rinted  slips  of 
tea-iiaper  in  their  hands,  found  not  a  word  of  tiie  won- 
derful or  facetious  rigmarole  that  issued  from  their 
mouths,  and  yet  that  gulled  over  and  over  the  gaping 
or  grinning  rustic. 

In  fact  wo  might,  with  our  delighted  readers,  pass  a 
gO()<l  hour  in  the  now  mid-day  bustle  and  uproar  of  the 
fair.  We  might  pause  to  admire  the  more  than  Cic- 
eronian art  of  the  buyer  and  tlie  seller  of  "a  slip  of  a 
pig;"  the  half-prottcred  earnest-money,  technically 
8la])ped  down  on  the  open  i)alra  of  the  vendor;  his 
demur,  the  seemingly  determined  turn-off  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  affected  carelessness  of  the  otlier,  who, 
meantime,  watches  shrewdly  every  motion  of  his  man; 
the  exi)ected  return;  "the  splitting  of  the  differ;"  and 
last,  at  the  final  close,  one  protesting  he  gave  too  much, 
and  the  other  swearing  he  sold  toochea]);  but  both 
sensible  that  the  unconscious  grnnter  has  been  ob- 
tained exactly  at  his  fair  value.  Please  might  we 
stop  to  view  and  hear  the  temptations  of  the  nick-nack 
merchants,  and  the  longing  and  wandering  side  looks 
or  whispers  of  the  girls  at  the  finery;  or  the  extrava- 


gant country-boy,  who,  despising  cakes  and  ginger- 
bread, treats  himself  to  a  pennyworth  of  curdy  cheese, 
and  smacks  his  palate  as,  little  by  little,  he  consumes 
the  luxury.  Or  the  real  oratory  of  the  flax-seller,  and 
the  imi)erturbable  wisdom  of  the  cunning  old  woman, 
carefully  examining,  after  all  his  flourishes,  the  article 
she  had  not  yet  purchased.  Or  the  tine  national  hyper- 
bole of  the  felt  hat  vender,  who,  leaving  Sterne's 
perukier  not  a  word,  assures  the  dubious  peasant  that 
the  hard  and  bare  surface  of  the  felt  "blows  like  any 
meadow!"  We  might  even  peep  into  the  regular 
shops  along  the  main  street,  and  witness,  in  one  or  all, 
the  self-flattering  i)raise  of  the  dealers  ou  their  goods, 
and  the  suspicious  and  heretic  looks  of  the  country 
buyers,  certain,  in  exaggerated  mistrust,  that,  along 
with  hearing  naught  but  misstatement,  they  can  pur- 
chase at  five  times  less  than  what  they  are  asked.  An 
hour,  did  we  say  ?— alas  !  the  whole  day, — or  else  cur 
memory  is  treacherous,  or  our  tastes  altered — might  be 
well  spent  in  the  ever-changing  varieties  of  the  fair. 
We  regret  that  now,  when  we  have  have  not  rehearsed 
the  hundredth  part  of  its  novelties,  pleasures,  and  inci- 
tlents,  we  are  no  longer  free  to  indulge  our  teeming 
garrulity;  but  the  story  to  which  we  have  yoked  our- 
selves requires  immediate  attention. 

Of  all  the  Bocchochs  that  day  eminent,  none  distin- 
guished tliemselves  so  much,  or  gained  more  commis- 
eration and  money  by  their  well-feigned  miseries,  and 
well-uttered  appeals,  than  did  Chreestheeua's  four 
guests  of  the  former  night.  They  had,  according  to 
usual  practice,  separated  in  different  quarters  of  the 
fair,  and  for  some  time  continued  their  efforts  apart. 
Late  in  the  day,  Sheemun  Croonawnee  came,  as  if  by 
accident,  upon  Shaun-law-thecaum"s  walk,  gave  him  a 
secret  sign,  and  both  withdrew  into  a  narrow  lane,  that 
branched  from  the  main  street  about  half  way  iu  its 
course  or  extent. 

"A  favorable  judgment  to  me,  Shaun,"  said  Sheemun, 
"but  I  think  I  have  Khiah  Doran  and  the  other  nabbed 
at  last.  My  eyesight  is  bad,  if  I  didn't  see  'em  both 
discoorsin'  together,  a  little  while  agone,  in  the  thick 
o'  the  fair." 

'''' JVor-i-een-thon-lath,  bud  you're  a  good  fellow  of  a 
Bocchoch.     Did  Doran  see  you?" 

"Och,  God  be  good  to  us,  what  'ud  be  the  matther, 
supposin' he  did?  Do  you  think  he'd  know  Ned  Par- 
rel, with  the  two  eyes  he  fixed  on  poor  Sheemun 
Croonawnee?" 

"SoiTOtV'  a  fear,  I  believe.  An'  di<l  you  make  oft"  who 
his  comrade  was?" 

"Lave  me  alone  for  that.  Sure  I  never  let  him  out  o' 
my  sight  till  I  thrucked  him  to  his  den,  an'  then  I  hard 
all  was  worth  hearin"  about.  We  have  him  to  get 
whenever  we  want  him." 

" Ma-ho-l>ouc/ud  yon  war;  you'll  be  a  welcome  boy  to 
Crohoore  this  night." 

"Yes;  an'  the  richest  Bocchoch  thnt  goes  .111001111,*  hy 
that  job.  Ibid,  Shaun,  did  you  sec  I'ierce  Shea  in  the 
fair?" 

"Tisa  truth  that  I  did." 
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"Well,  look  out  for  him  agin.  In  one  hour,  if  he's 
seen  in  the  town,  hell  give  work  to  the  skibbeeah ;*  I 
hard  as  mooch  on  my  thravels.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  got 
the  knowledge  over  the  next  xiot  of  ale.  Be  oflf  to  him 
now,  or  we  11  never  have  him  in  our  hands;  an'  that  'ud 
set  Crohoore  as  mad  as  the  ould  Duoul." 

"Ofh,  be  my  fathers  sowl,  whoever  he  was,  an' 
wherever  he  is,  at  the  prasent  time,  they  musu't  take 
him  from  us  in  sich  a  way." 

"  Well,  stir  your  stumps,  an'  do  your  work." 

Shaun  issued  forth  into  the  main  street,  singing,  in 
doleful  cadence,  an  Irish  elegy,  descriptive  of  how  his 
house,  wife,  goods,  aiul  chattels,  had  been  burnt,  and 
his  fourteen  children  scorched,  and  his  own  arms  and 
breast  disfigured  in  the  effort  to  save  them,  as  the  com- 
passionate might  plainly  see.  Ami  Sheemun  exhibited 
his  hands  aiul  wrists,  crippled  from  his  birth,  and  also 
recited  his  poetical  appeal  to  the  charity  and  tenderness 
of  all  hearers. 

Pierce  Shea  had,  indeed,  attended  the  fair  of  Kil- 
kenny that  day,  when  his  ears  were  startled  by  the 
news  of  the  execution  of  six  of  the  men  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  witnessed,  only  two  days  before,  the  at- 
tack on  the  dragoons.  It  was  assizes  time;  their 
api)rehension  took  place  as  soon  as  a  sutlicient  detach- 
ment could  be  sent  out  from  Kilkenny,  alter  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  sergeant;  and  the  unhappy  peasants  got 
but  one  night  for  prei)aration.  Hearing  this.  Pierce 
naturally  wished  to  be  safe  at  home.  As  .lie  was  quite 
a  stranger  to  those  who  had  rescued  him,  and  whose 
voluntary  assistance  sprang  from  their  disinclination, 
as  Whiteboys,  to  allow  him  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  laud- 
able zeal  of  the  previous  night,  he  confidently  reckoned 
on  a  safe  concealment  within  the  limits  of  his  father's 
farm,  where  no  one,  save  Dorau  and  his  corps,  suspect- 
ed even  his  sortie  to  the  proctor.  For  Pierce,  reason- 
ably suspecting  the  paternal  displeasure,  had  not  ac- 
quainted his  father  with  a  single  circumstance  of  his 
illegal  proceedings. 

Amid  a  throng  of  cattle  and  of  people.  Pierce  now 
s+ood  meditating  a  sudden  retreat  from  the  fair,  when  a 
wild-looking  woman,  her  hair  streaming  about  her 
shoulders,  and  her  face  pale  and  distracted,  rushed 
towards  him.  At  first  she  seemed  as  if  hurrying  on 
without  a  determined  eourse;  but  when  near  him  she 
stopped  suddenly,  and  glaring  full  in  his  face,  addressed 
him  in  Irish — 

"Hah  !— you  are  there  !  You  were  not  hanged  and 
beheaded  to-day — and  why  were  you  not?  You  earned 
your  death  as  bravely  as  Matthew  INIoran,  my  husband! 
I  saw  you  with  these  eyes  among  the  Sassenach  trooj)- 
ers  !  Aye — he  died  for  freeing  you  Land  by  tlie  Judge 
above,  w.ho  is  now  judging  Matthew,  that  is  foul  play! 
Look  !  here  is  his  blood  on  me  ! — I  was  at  the  block — 
the  head  rolled  at  my  feet  ! — and — (whisper) — I  have 
it  with  me— I'm  stealing  it  home— but  tell  no  one — they 
would  have  taken  it  from  my  hands — but  I  can  run  fast 
—fast  I" 

And  seeming  to  forget  the  former  part  of  her  address, 


she  disappeared,  shrieking  wildly,  among  the  distant 
crowd. 

This  rencounter,  which  had  fastened  upon  him  the 
regards  of  the  people  around,  froze  Pierce  to  the  spot, 
while  it  supplied  still  stronger  reasons  for  a  speedy 
escape  homeward,  of  which  he  was  not  yet  able  to  avail 
himself.  Before  he  could  rally  his  senses,  a  different 
kind  or  person  addressed  him. 

"Give  a  help  to  a  poor  disabled  body,  one  o'  God's 
cratures,  like  yourself,  good  charitable  young  man," 
said  a  misei'able  beggar,  standing  close  before  him,  an" 
old  hat,  tied  by  a  string,  hanging  down  from  the  neck 
to  the  breast,  his  arms  bare,  and  shockingly  twisted 
from  the  wrist  to  the  elbows. 

Scarce  conscious  of  what  he  did.  Pierce  drew  forth  a 
.small  piece  of  money,  and  dropped  it  into  the  hat. 

"Maj-  He  that  gives  the  riches  incrase  your  store,  a- 
vich-ma-chree  !  For  your  charity  to  the  poor  an' the 
forlorn,  listen  well  to  the  words  I'm  goin'  to  say." 

The  beggar  advanced  nearer;  but  Pierce,  whose 
thoughts  were  still  fixed  on  the  frantic  woman,  did  not 
appear  to  attend. 

"Son  of  the  Sheas — Pierce  Shea!"  resumed  the  man, 
in  a  low  but  distinct  voice.  Pierce  started  at  the  sound 
of  his  name,  and  stared  on  the  speaker. 

"Speed  home  from  the  fair,  without  loss  of  time," 
continued  the  mendicant,  still  whispering  closely.  "In 
half  an  hour,  if  you  .stand  in  the  sthreets  o'  Kilkenny, 
your  day  o'  life  is  gone.  While  I  talk,  they  come 
to  seek  you;  while  I  stay  here,  there  is  one  tellin'  over 
to  the  justhuse-o'-peace,  your  night's  doin's  on  Peery 
Clancy,  and  your  day-work  among  the  throopers. 
Speed,  speed  I  say  to- you,  an'  don't  hear  my  words 
widout  heedin'  'em.  Let  no  grass  grow  undher  your 
horse's  feet,  an'  no  wind  bate  your  race  on  the  road  to 
Clarah — and  mind — mind  me  still.  Take  the  Windgap 
road." 

A  suspicion  of  treachery,  of  an  arrangement  to  seize 
him  on  a  particular  road,  instead  of  attempting  his  aj)- 
prehension  in  the  throng  and  riot  of  the  fair,  darted 
across  Pierce's  mind,  and  he  asked: 

"How  does  it  hapi)en  you  can  know  me,  and  whence 
is  your  intelligence?" 

"Lose  no  time  askin'  questions,  only  put  your  hand 
into  my  hat,  and  take  out  what  you'll  find  in  it,"  was 
the  answer. 

In  one  of  his  visits  to  Kilkenny,  Pierce  had  got  his 
miniature  painted  in  a  sort  of  way.  It  might  lay  claims 
to  some  general  likeness,  but  we  can  vouch  no  further 
for  its  fidelity  as  a  portrait,  or  its  excellence  as  a  work 
of  art.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  he  had  presented  it 
to  his  young  mistress,  and  she  sufficiently  prized  it  for 
the  giver's  sake,  and  for  the  novelty  of  the  toy.  In- 
deed, Pierce  had  reason  to  know  that  Alley  always 
wore  it  round  her  neck,  and  to  believe  that,  in  his  oc-. 
casional  absence,  she  never  went  to  rest  without  call- 
ing  it  twenty  fond  names,  and  kissing  it  twenty  times 
over.     He  now  held  it  in  his  hand. 

"The  owner  o'  that  sends  you  word  to  be  bid  by  me. 
An'  so,  stand  here  no  longer,  if  you  wish  in  your  hearty 
to  see  her  again,"  the  beggar  went  on,  as  Pierce  re-jj 
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luaiiied  speechless,  looking'  alternately  from  liira  to  the 
miniature — 

"1 11  see  you  agaiu,  before  the  danger  comes  on  yon; 
but  now,  for  the  last  time,  speed  !" 

At  this  moment  old  Ned  Shea,  who  had  gone  some 
distance  to  look  at  a  drove  of  bnllocks,  called  londly  to 
bis  son.  Pierce  turned  to  make  a  sign  of  spee<ly  at- 
tendance, and  when  he  resumed  his  position  the  beggar 
was  gone. 

He  looked  round  and  round,  but  could  catch  no 
glimpse;  the  man,  though  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
must  not,  he  thought,  be  far  off.  He  rushed  in  evei-y 
direction  to  seek  him;  still  vainly.  Tiien,  joining  to 
his  terrors  of  legal  apprehension  excessive  wonder  at 
the  beggar's  intimations,  knowledge  of  his  affairs,  and 
connexions  with  his  mistress.  Pierce,  divided  between 
a  hope  of  friendly  meaning,  and  a  fear  of  treacherous 
intent,  was  soon  on  the  road  homewards;  choosing,  in 
the  teeth  of  his  worst  thoughts,  that  named  by  the 
mendicant. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Notwithstanding  his  serious  arrangements,  Andy 
Awling  could  not,  until  the  morning  of  the  fair  day  of 
Kilkenny,  when  his  master's  absence  from  home  gave 
him  command  of  his  own  time,  put  into  execution  his 
purpose  of  visiting  Lheeum-na-Sheeog.  But  on  that 
morning  lie  took  care  to  set  out  as  the  day  dawned  on 
his  perilous  mission.  And  the  tender-hearted  Breedge 
Cliree  did  not  fail  to  rise  also,  to  wish  luck  to  her  lover's 
laudable  undertaking. 

It  is  necessary  to  relate  here,  as  concisely  as  possible, 
and  on  the  authority  of  Breedge  Chree,  Andy,  and,  in- 
deed, the  general  rejiute  of  the  whole  country,  who 
Lheeum-na-Sheeog  was,  what  his  profession,  and  from 
what  circumstances  he  had  been  led  to  emT)race  it. 

First,  then,  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  place  where  he 
resided.  When,  twenty  years  before,  he  had  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clarah,  no  one  could 
tell  whence  he  came;  but  every  one  was  able  to  supply 
the  following  anecdotes. 

Friilay  night  is  the  night  of  the  week  least  eligible  to 
meet  the  good  people.  On  a  Friday,  Lheeum  had  been 
to  a  fair,  and  was  returning  home,  having  a  little  over- 
stcppeil  the  limits  of  moderation  as  to  the  quantity  of 
li(|Uor  he  had  qualfed,  but  still  noway  imi)aired,  in  his 
own  ai)])reliension,  as  to  the  clearness  and  soundness  of 
his  Judgnuuit.  Although  the  night  was  an  extremely 
dark  niglit,  in  November,  he  had  such  reliance  on  him- 
self, and  he  knew  the  pathway  across  the  fields  and 
bogs  so  well,  that  he  could  entertain  no  doubt  of  his 
progress  dire(;tly  homewards.  Nay,  the  light  in  his 
father's  cabin,  over  the  edge  of  the  fen,  already  beanu'd 
brightly  to  his  visi()n;  and  on  he  Journeyed,  alternately 
\vliistling  the  Fox's  Sleep,  or  lustily  bawling  out  a  verse 
of  the  iVnacreonic  (Jruiskeeu  Lawn. 

After  a  reasonable  rajnble,  however,  Lheeum  began 
to  suspect  that  his  father's  cabin    was,  on  this  night, 


farther  off  than  usual,  and  that,  with  all  his  walking, 
he  was  as  far  from  it  as  ever.  Not  being  able  clearly 
to  comprehend  how  this  could  happen,  or  not  allowing 
himself  time  to  engage  in  the  investigation,  he  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  redouble  his  speed  and  energies,  and 
I)ush  forward.  But  still  and  still  the  well-known  light 
burned  distant  as  before;  so  that  he  either  was  be- 
witched himself,  and  did  not  move  an  inch,  although 
he  thought  he  did,  or  else  the  cabin  moved  with  a  ven- 
geance, receding  imi)ercei>tibly  as  he  advanced.  Per- 
haps some  vague  idea  that  he  was  bewildered  by  the 
Fodheen  Marahull,*  and  a  victim  to  bis  untimely 
pranks,  at  last  dawned  in  his  mind. 

While  he  was  yet  opening  his  eyes  wide  enough  to 
take  a  good  observation,  the  treacherous  flame  gave  a 
few  quivers  and  capers,  as  if  making  sport  of  him,  and 
instantly  disappeared,  so  that  he  was  left  in  the  pro- 
foundest  darkness,  not  able  to  see  anything,  or  without 
anything  to  be  seen.  Down  he  sank  in  increased  mis- 
givings, heart-ache,  and  head-ache.  Suddenly  the  brisk 
notes  of  a  bagpipe,  in  capital  tune,  broke  the  vsilence. 
Pricking  uj)  his  ears,  thej'  plainly  informed  him,  be- 
yond ijossibility  of  doubt,  that  the  always  loved  and 
now  more  than  ever  welcome  strains  could  not  be  far 
distant.  This  was  blessed  relief:  he  regained  his  legs, 
and  groped  and  crept  in  the  direction  of  the  music. 
As  he  approached  it — for  it  evidently  grew  louder — 
cheering  peals  ol'  laughter,  song,  and  conversation  also 
struck  on  Lheeum's  comforted  ear.  A  high  "rath"  ob- 
structed his  course;  he  hastened  to  wind  round  it. 
But,  when  he  had  doubled  the  base  of  the  little  hill,  a 
most  unexpected  scene  of  brilliancy  and  festivity,  at 
only  a  few  yards  before  him,  dazzled  his  eyes  and 
ravished  his  senses. 

There  were  no  tapers;  he  had  before  proved  the  night 
afforded  no  moon;  and  sunshine  it  assuredly  could  not 
be.  Yet  the  spot,  and  that  spot  alone,  on  which  sported 
a  multitude  of  little  men  and  women,  beamed  with  ex- 
ceeding and  fascinating  splendor.  There  was  no  mu- 
sician; no  hiding  place  for  any;  not  even  an  instrument 
that  one  might  endow  with  the  power  of  playing  of 
itself;  yet  the  music,  the  sweetest  he  had  ever  heard, 
went  merrily  on.  A  dainty  board,  indeed,  there  was; 
but  covered  with  viands  and  licjuors  such  as  he  bad 
never  before  seen.  He  could  recognize  no  potatoes; 
nothing  he  might  call  mutton,  or  beef,  or  pork  (though 
of  these  substances,  it  must  be  owned,  Lheeum  was  not 
the  best  judge,  having  contemplated  or  tasted  them,  in 
their  boiled  or  roasted  state,  only  twice  or  thrice  at  a 
wedding  or  a  cliristening).  Yet,  unable  as  he  might 
be  to  identify  the  different  species  of  viands  before 
him,  all  certainly  looked  nio.st  tempting.  The  liquor 
that  went  round,  quatVed  out  of  ves.sels  like  in  form 
and  color  to  the  meadow  "buttercu]),"  Avas  not  aIe,'nor 
wine,  nor  brandy,  but  resembled,  if  any  earthly  thing, 
the  divine  whiskey,  just  then  coming  into  sublunary 
use,  for  it  was  silvery,  and  pellucid,  and  without  a 
bubble  or  a  head  on  it. 

The  little  people  all  wore  green-grass  "sherkeens," 

♦  Wlllo'-the  WiBp  J  or,  iiccordinK  to  the  Bhiirtest  translation  wo  could  over  get 
of  these  two  woiUs— the  fellow  of  the  burning  sod,  that  eets  people's  hcada  giddy. 
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or  short  jackets;  various  nether  garments,  with,  mean- 
time, a  general  distinction  by  which  the  sexes  were 
made  manifest;  red  conical  caps,  and  gay  feathers. 
Some  were  stretched  on  the  sward,  feasting,  or  sipping 
their  nectar,  or  chattering  blithely  or  rapidly,  or  laugh- 
ing loudly;  some  were  divided  into  pairs,  and  seemed 
making  love.  Amazed  to  the  uttermost  Lheeum  was, 
to  behold  a  blooming  female  cousin  of  his  own— the 
selfsame  girl  whom  he  thought  he  had  seen  dead  and 
buried  three  mouths  before,  though  it  was  now  evident 
a  mock  corpse  had  been  left  iu  her  stead— listening, 
with  an  abstracted  air,  to  a  brisk  little  fairy,  who,  with 
his  cap  set  smartly  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  a  tight 
though  minikin  leg  stretched  out  as  they  sat  together, 
appeared  doing  his  very  best  at  the  ear  of  the  unwilling 
damsel.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly 
engaged  themselves  in  dancing;  and,  sure  enough, 
they  tripped  it  away,  iu  frolicsome  time,  to  the  real 
Irish  jig,  played  by  the  invisible  music. 

A  man  with  one  eye  might,  after  having  for  a 
moment  contemi)lated  the  scene,  know  that  he  looked 
at  a  fairy  revel.  With  his  two  good  eyes,  Lheeum 
could  not  long  remain  in  suspense  or  uncertainty  of  the 
fact.  Silently  and  cautiously  he  determined  to  move 
off  from  so  dangerous  a  neighborhood,  but  his  legs  re- 
fused their  office.  When  he  found  himself  almost 
literally  chained  to  the  spot,  so  great  was  Lheeiun's 
consternation  that  his  teeth  chattered,  his  knees 
knocked  against  each  other,  the  hairs  bristled  up  from 
the  pores  of  his  skin,  and  a  cold  perspiration  ran  down 
his  face.  He  thought  to  say  a  prayer;  but  though  his 
l)riest  could  not  reproach  him  with  ignorance,  nay, 
though  on  the  contniry  he  was  rather  a  favorite  of  the 
good  man,  Lheeum  could  no  more  recollect  a  word,  "no 
more  nor  if  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  a  Soggarth's 
horse."  Until,  after  many  efforts,  his  tongue,  instead 
of  obeying  the  fair  intention  of  his  thoughts,  let  out  a 
thundering  Irish  curse  —  '■'■  Thonomon  duoul!''''  said 
Lheeum,  aloud.  Instantly  the  feet,  the  music,  the 
sparkling  light,  the  glancing  ami  busy  throng,  every- 
thing, passed  away,  like  tlie  lightning's  flash,  amid  a 
general  shout  or  outcry  of  ten  thousand  tiny  voices, 
and  Lheeum,  losing  all  his  remaining  senses,  fell  help- 
less to  the  earth. 

When  he  recovered  he  was  somewhere,  he  knew  not 
where;  living,  he  knew  not  how;  but,  at  all  events,  iu 
the  fairies'  dwelling.  What  he  saw  there,  and  what  he 
did  there,  for  ten  long  years,  was  not  to  be  told;  and 
he  never  told  it.  But  when  he  came  back,  partly  a 
free  and  forgiven  agent,  he  made  use  of  the  secrets  he 
had  learned,  no  matter  whether  in  joy  or  suffering,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  neighbors— and  for  a 
small  pecuniary  consideration.  Which,  indeed,  he  well 
earned,  inasmuch  as  the  good  people  would  beat  him 
back  and  blue  upon  almost  all  occasions  when  he  inter- 
fered with  their  whims  and  pleasures. 

Xor  did  Lheeum  lack  suitors  or  fees.  Snch  iren 
were  considered  public  blessings,  and  revered  and 
treated  accordingly.  Eternally  and  actively  mischiev- 
ous as  the  good  people  were,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
poor  powerless  mortals  to  live,  Avere  it  not  for  the  coun- 


teracting influence  and  assistance  of  Lheeum-na- 
Sheeog,  and  his  brethren.  He  sometimes,  though  not 
alwajs,  cured  those  disfigured  by  fairy -blasts.  He  re- 
stored bewitched  children;  wrought  charms  on  be- 
witched cows;  and  was  eminently  celebrated  for  point- 
ing out  where  strayed  cattle  might  be  found.  Con- 
stantly forced  to  bear  company  with  the  fays  in  their 
nightly  excursions,  far  and  wide,  such  matters  natur- 
ally came  under  his  observation. 

He  lived  up  iu  the  hills,  as  Andy  Awling  has  truly 
mentioned,  iu  the  direction  Pierce  Shea  had  at  first 
taken  in  pursuit  of  Crohoore-na-bilhoge  and  Alley  Doo- 
ling.  The  party  led  by  Pierce  did  not  fail  to  visit 
Lheeum's  artlessly  constructed  dwelling.  But,  the 
door  lying  open,  and  aflbrding  free  entrance,  a  glance 
was  sufficient  to  assure  them  that  the  naked  hovel, 
then  completely  untenanted,  could  afl:brd  no  conceal- 
ment to  the  objects  of  their  search. 

Tlie  spot  in  which  Lheeum  had  raised  it  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  industry,  the  midst  of  a  wild  solitude, 
though,  at  present,  population  and  the  progress  of  ag- 
riculture have  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  built  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bed  of  a 
mountain-torrent — (the  .same,  but  further  towards  its 
source,  over  which  Crohoore  had  leaped  when  pursued 
by  Pierce  Shea)— against  an  abrupt  elevation,  appar- 
ently for  the  purpose  of  having  the  hill-side  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  gables,  and  thus  save  time  and  trouble. 
The  side  walls  ran  at  right  angles  with  the  hill.  A 
second  gable,  composed  of  rude  stones,  cemented 
only  with  yellow  clay,  faced  the  stream;  and  through 
this  gable,  by  means  of  a  low  and  fragile  door,  ex- 
clusive entrance  was  afforded  to  visitors,  the 
air,  and  light;  iu  fact  it  was  the  ouly  orifice  in 
the  building.  The  roof,  carelessly  covered  with 
rushes,  fern,  and  furze,  could  scarcely  be  distingui.shed 
from  the  hill  against  which  it  rested,  and  from  which 
these  materials  had  been  taken;  so  that  a  person, 
coming  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  might  almost  step 
upon  it  before  ijerceiving  it. 

The  outward  phy.sioguoray  of  this  wild  hovel  bespoke 
its  internal  accommodation.  Here  and  there  a  few 
rough  shelves  of  bog-wood,  strewed  with  dry  herbs, 
earthen  vessels,  and  small  phials  hung  against  the  un- 
even walls:  from  the  edges  of  these  appended  black 
beetles  of  the  largest  species,  and  some  Dorcfi  euchres, 
the  description  of  small  lizard  conunon  in  Ireland,  much 
abhorred  by  the  peasantry  though  quite  harmless.  A 
deal  table  and  two  .stools  formed  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture. There  was  no  appearance  of  a  place  reserved  for 
sleeping;  no  hearth,  hob,  or  chimney.  A  particular 
blackened  spot  by  the  wall  showed,  however,  that  a 
blaze  was  occasionally  kindled;  and  some  fui-ze,  heaped 
against  the  bare  hill-side  opposite  the  entrance,  was 
stored  there  for  fuel. 

This  was  a  poor  and  cheerless  residence  for  a  man  of 
such  might  as  Lheeum-na-Sheeog.  It  served,  however, 
well  enough  as  an  audience  chamber:  he  spent  none  of 
his  hours  of  pleasure  or  privacy  in  it.  It  was  known 
'that,  during  the  night,  mounted  on  a  thrawneen,  U]ie 
I  themselves,  he  drove  through   the   air  with   the  good 
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people — for  many  of  their  missions  and  occupations  re- 
quired the  agency  of  mortal  bands.  Or  that  he  night 
au<l  day  participated  in  their  festivity  within  the  fairy 
liall  of  the  rath  against  which  his  cabin  was  con- 
structed. Persons  who  by  chance  strayed  that  way  re- 
ported of  the  sound  of  mirth  and  music  heard  within  it, 
sometimes  at  deej)  midnight,  sometimes  early  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  in  the  outspread  and  sunuj' 
silence  of  noon  itself.  But,  when  such  music  came  on 
the  wanderer's  ear,  he  crossed  himself,  no  matter  what 
the  hoar,  and  fled  away,  resolving  never  again  to  visit 
the  deserted  place,  and  more  than  willing  to  compronuse 
his  curiosity  with  his  terrors. 

But,  driven  by  irresistible  motives,  Andy  Awling 
took  the  hill-road  to  this  very  suspected  solitude  on  the 
morning  of  the  fair  of  Kilkenny. 

"Well,  God  in  His  marcies  purtect  you,  Andy, 
a-gra-bawn,"  sighed  Breedge,  as  he  set  out,  after  having 
given  him  some  good  precautionary  advice  as  to  his 
behavior  in  the  awful  i^resence  of  the  fairy -man. 

"Och,  then,  Breedge,  your  prayer  is  worth  its  weight 
in  pure  gould;  an' mooch  sarvice  it'll  be  to  me,  I'm 
sure.     So  here  goe*,  in  the  name  o'  God!" 

When  he  got  a  few  paces  he  bethought  himself: 

"Arrah,  Breedge,  a-lanna,  won't  you  i)elt  the  ould 
brogue  aftlier  me  for  loock?" 

"Well  thought  on,  Andy,  a-chorra;"  and  she  stooped, 
plucked  off  her  i^aved  "pantoufle,"  and  in  the  energy 
of  her  zeal,  flung  it  after  Andy  with  too  true  an  aim  and 
too  siiperrttious  a  force.  It  smote  him  on  the  back  of 
the  head  with  a  violence  that  would  have  stove  in  the 
thin  paper-skull  of  a  genius.  But  Andy's  substantial 
cranium  only  sounded  under  the  blow,  and  he  only 
staggered  a  little  as,  putting  his  hand  to  the  assaulted 
part,  he  exclaimed : 

"Why,  then,  upon  my  conscience,  Breedge,  agra,  an' 
that's  as  good  as  if  I  tuck  my  oath,  if  there's  loock  or 
grace  in  it,  you  gave  me  enough  an'  plenty,  and  some 
to  spare.  Muslia,  only  I  wouldn't  do  it — "  he  paused, 
rubbing  his  head,  and  looking  at  the  brogue  as  if  lie 
wisheil  to  return  it  to  the  owner.  But  the  dread  of 
casting  back  his  luck  along  with  it  made  him  give  up 
his  purpose;  and  at  last  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  set 
out  in  good  earnest,  as  much  out  of  humor  with  ])oor 
Breedge  as  his  nature  permitted,  and  adding  in  a 
grumble,  "that  tho'  she  meant  well,  she  might  have 
done  the  thing  aisier,  anyhow." 

Having  gained  the  lonely  dwelling  of  Lheeum-na- 
Sheeog,  Andy  took  post  at  the  angle  of  the  side  wall, 
out  of  view  of  any  one  within,  and  pulling  otf  his  hat, 
was  about  to  commence,  according  to  IJreedge'.s  in- 
struction, and,  indeed,  his  own  determinations,  a  pre- 
paratory prayer,  when — "Come  in,  Andy  Awling!"  said 
a  .sonorous  voice  from  the  hovel.  There  was  a  sudden 
finish  to  Andy's  orisons;  his  jaw  dropjxMl ;  he  opened 
bis  eyes  as  wide  as  the  lids  would  ix-rmit  him;  and  it 
was  not  his  fault  if  his  ears  also  did  not  expand  to 
listen.  lie  hail  never  beheld  IvlH^cum-na-Sheeog;  nor,' 
to  his  knowledge,  had  Lheeum-na-Siieeog  ever  beheld 
him.  How,  then,  did  the  wizard  know  who  was  there 'i" 
Or,  indeed,  since  Andy  Lad  taken  care  to  approach 


without  coming  in  sight  of  the  entrance,  how  could  he 
know  any  one  at  all  was  there?  While  pondering 
these  things  in  some  consternation,  the  voice  again 
spoke : 

"Andy  Awling  ! — Andy  Houlohan!  come  in  to  me, 
I  say!" 

Andy  turned  the  corner  and  crossed  the  threshold 
as  if  he  were  obeying  some  outward  impulse,  rather 
than  acting  by  his  own  free  will.  He  had  to  stoop 
low  in  entering  the  hovel,  and  when  he  again  raised 
his  eyes  he  stood  before  one  who  could  be  no  other 
than  Lheeum-na-Sheeog. 

"Ho!  you  are  here,  Andy  Houlohan:  why  did  you 
keep  me  waitin'  ?  I  expected  you;  se  chise.''^*  And  he 
pushed  over  a  low  stool,  upon  which  Andy  settled  him- 
self, as  commanded,  though  in  doing  so  he  was  obliged 
to  cripple  his  knees  up  to  a  level  with  his  month. 

Lheeum-na-Sheeog,  although  robust,  was  an  old  man: 
his  almost  snow-white  locks  hung  about  his  yet  fresh- 
colored  face.  He  wore  a  rusty  blue  gi-eat-coat,  fast- 
ened tight  up  to  his  chin;  and  a  leathern  belt  buckled 
round  his  waist.  He  had  quivering  black  eyes,  of 
which  the  expression,  when  they  seized  on  Andy's  dead 
stare,  was,  by  the  visitor,  inwardly  acknowledged  as 
very  unusual  and  disagreeable.  Altogether  Andy  had 
never  before  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  human 
creature  so  calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of  awe,  rev- 
erence, and  mistrust.  For  a  moment  they  silently  re- 
garded each  other  from  their  opposite  stools;  Andy 
wearing  the  self-same  face  he  had  unconsciously  as- 
sumed when  the  first  surprising  words,  while  he  Avas 
outside,  had  startled  him.  At  length,  the  fairy -man 
resumed : 

"I  see  you  can't  spake;  no  matter;  I'll  save  yon  the 
throuble.  Yon  come  here  to  find  out  if  I  can  help  you 
to  get  Alley  Dooling  from  the  good  jieople  ?" 

"Och,  murder  !"  was  all  Andy  could  gasp  forth. 

"Aye;  I  know  well  what  you'd  be  for  sayin',  if  you 
could.  You'll  think  it  a  woudher  how  I  came  by  the 
knowledge;  but  that's  no  consarn  o'  yours." 

The  person  addressed  here  i)ut  on  a  face  as  if  he 
was  going  to  cry;  though,  jjcrhaps,  it  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  an  efi'ort  to  assure  his  host  that,  however  he 
might  be  astounded  at  this  unceremonious  rifling  of 
his  innermost  thoughts,  he  had  no  intention  to  call 
him  to  an  account  for  anything.  But  before  a  word 
could  be  found  to  eke  out  the  preface  of  Andy's  face, 
Lheeum-na-Sheeog  abrui)tly  went  on: 

"Where's  the  money  I'm  to  get  for  my  helpin' yon, 
and  to  comfort  me  for  the  bad  treatment  I'll  meet  in 
your  sarvice  'i*" 

Andy,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  wonderful 
man,  .stole  his  fingers  into  the  profound  pocket  of  liis 
vest,  and  presented  what  they  hooked  up.  Lheeum- 
na-Sheeog  took  the  i)rofl'ered  fee;  viewed  it  for  a  mo- 
ment; an<l  then,  darting  at  Andy  the  glance  of  an  old 
rat,  said  in  a  high  tone: 

"This  beggarly  skillin'  won't  do.  There's  a  ffuincah- 
hc(/\  in  the  t'other  i>o«'ket,  ma-bouchal." 

Andy  caught  breath,  and  jnmpeil  on  his  stool — "1  ax 

•  Sit  down.  t  Little  guinea— half  a  guinea 
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your  tbousand  pardons  over  an'  over:  snre  it  was  never 
my  manin' to  put  you  off  wid  that."  Tlie  other  made 
no  audwer,  but  kept  his  terrible  eyes  fixed  on  the 
agitated  Andy,  while  he  bnsied  himself  looking  for 
Breedge  Cliree's  present,  and  which  he  at  last  found 
in  the  very  remote  corner  of  the  pocket  pointed  out,  as 
if  it  participated  in  his  terror,  and  was  hiding  from  the 
touch  of  the  mysterious  sage.     As  he  handed  il : 

"Ma — "  he  began,  but  Llieeum  interrupted  him  with 
a  stamp,  and  a — "Hah  ! — be  iipon  your  guard,  Andy — 
no  cursin'  or  swearin'  here" — and  the  trembling  Andj- 
did  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  had,  irreverently 
and  unconsciously,  begun  a  curse,  and  would  have  fin- 
ished it  but  for  the  interruption. 

"You  war  goin'  to  say,  again,  you  had  no  design  in 
offerin'  me  the  skillin'  instead  o'  this;  an'  I  know  that, 
too,  widout  your  swearin'.  Bat  now  to  the  business 
that  brought  you  here." 

The  fairy-man  retired  into  the  far  corner,  where  the 
gloom  almost  hid  him,  and  in  a  short  time  returned 
with  a  piece  of  flaming  bog-wood,  and  a  bunch  of  furze, 
taken  from  the  heap,  which  having  also  lit,  he  again 
addressed  our  observant  friend,  in  a  tone  of  command: 

"Stand  on  your  long  legs,  Andy  Awling!"  Andy 
bounced  up.  "Now,  take  that  noggin'  o'  clear  wather 
in  your  hand." 

"If  it  war  the  same  thing  to  you,  a-roon-machree,  an' 
if  I  had  ray  choice,  I'd  rather  not  take  it." 

"Ho !  ho  !  hold  it  in  your  hand,  I  tell  you." 

"I'm  no  way  droothy;  but  behowldiu'  to  you  as  much 
as  if  1  war — "  Breedge  Chree  had  particularly  enjoined 
him  not  to  partake  of  fairy  meat  or  drink. 

"Lift  the  vessel  from  the  ground,  I  say  !"  with  a  deep 
frown,  and  another  stamp,  Lheeum  said. 

"Sure  you  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  make  me 
dbriiik,  when  it's  hungry  I  am,  if  anything  ails  me." 

"Aye;  you  have  the  look  of  a  hungry  fellow,  an'  you 
moost  get  a  scrap  to  ate  when  we've  done—  " 

"Och,"  interrupted  Andy,  "never  a  morsel  'ill  go 
below  my  breath  'till  I  see  Clarah  agin, — if  it's  the  will 
o'  God  I  ever  see  it — not  the  big  of  a  bee's  knee — I 
have  a  vow." 

"Don't  stand  talkin',  there.  Take  up  the  noggin,  or 
I'll  put  you  in  a  way  that  your  own  mother  won't  know 
you,  if  ever  you  do  get  home;" — and  he  forced  Andy  to 
lay  an  unwilling  hand  on  the  noggin.  The  blazing 
furze  had  by  this  time  burnt  into  white  ashes.  Of 
this  the  conjuror  took  some,  and,  together  with  a  dead 
Dorch-luchre,  flung  it  into  the  noggin,  all  the  time  re- 
peating some  wonderful  words.  Having  attentively 
watched  the  vessel,  he  continued: 

"Ho!  all  right.  Pierce  Shea;  the  fire  swims  up 
bravely." 

Taking  the  noggin  from  his  attendant,  he  laid  it  on 
the  table,  and,  snatching  a  herb  from  the  shelf,  still 
spoke  on : 

"This  is  ccDiavaun-beg,  pulled  before  the  night-dews 
rose  to  the  sun,  this  morniu';"  and,  when  he  had  again 
muttered  something,  he  rubbed  the  herb  between  his 
hands. 

"Bravely,  bravely,  still,"  he  exclaimed;  and,  rising 


quickly,  drained  some  of  the  water  out  of  the  noggin 
into  a  phial. 

"And  now,  Andy  Houlohan,  all  is  done  what  was  to 
be  done.  Take  this  flask,  and  this  herib,  an'  listen  to 
my  words.  Afther  the  first  crow  o'  the  cock,  to-night, 
let  Pierce  Shea  stand  in  the  glin  of  Ballyfoile,  on  the 
spot  where  his  life  was  aimed  at.  Let  him  throw  three 
sprigs  o'  the  canavaun-heg  against  the  wind,  and  Alley 
Doolin'  will  be  wid  him,  iiudher  the  stars  o'  the  night. 
Then  let  him  give  her  what's  in  this  little  bottle  to 
dhrink,  an'  she'll  follow  him  to  his  father's  house.  But 
tell  him — 'an  be  sure  you  mind  my  words — tell  him  he 
moost  be  alone  in  the  glin;  no  livin'  thing  can  be  next 
or  near  him.  Or  else,  woe  to  Pierce  Shea;  and  woe,  a 
thousand  times,  to  him  that's  in  his  company.  Now, 
put  on  your  hat,  an'  go  your  ways." 

Andy  paused  a  moment,  and  then  ventured  to  speak. 

"Och,  maybe  if  you  burnt  a  bit  o'  kipi)in  for  me,  I'd 
get  lave  to  go  wid  him '?" 

"No  !"  roared  Lheeum-na-Sheeog; — "an'  moreover, 
if  you  attempt  the  like,  the  flesh  'iU  be  withered  on 
your  bones." 

"I  hav'n't  another  lafiSna  in  the  'varsal  world,  this 
moment.  Bud  here's  a  dacent  coat; — the  ould  caubeen* 
isn't  very  bad,  because  it'^  my  Sunday  one,  an'  not  the 
ould  one  of  all,  and  isn't  wid  me  more  nor  a  year;  an' 
my  ould  brogues  is  bran'  new;  not  six  months  agone 
since  they  were  in  the  bi-ogue-maker's  basket.  Sure 
all  put  together  is  well  worth  another  ffuineah-beg.  An' 
I'll  lave  "em  wid  you,  not  axin'  betther  nor  to  thra])se 
home  a'most  as  bare  as  I  was  born;  an'  I'll  make  my 
sware  to  be  here  agin  to-morrow  mornin'  afore  you 
come  back — " 

"Come  back  from  where  ?" — 

"Avoch,  that's  a  question  fit  for  more  knowledge  nor 
God  gave  me.  But  if  you  get  lave  for  me  to  go  wid 
Pierce  to-morrow  night,  you  shan't  be  put  off  wid  half 
a  guinea,  if  I  war  to  rob  the  altar  for  it." 

'■'' Goh-niock  ! — Goh-mock  ! — go  your  ways!" — ex- 
claimed the  fairy-man,  in  a  voice  of  full  command,  his 
eyes  flashing,  and  his  brows  knitting  and  knitting  as 
lie  advanced  on  Andy,  who,  gradually  receding,  uncon- 
sciously passed  the  threshold,  and  then  the  door  was 
slammed  and  barred  against  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Breedre  Chree  took  care  to  be  just  going  out  to 
milk  the  cows  as  Andy  Awling  made  his  appearance 
from  the  hills.      Her  inquiries  as  to  his  success,  safety, 
and   adventures  were  rapid  and  incessant.     Andy  an 
swered  that  he  had  things  to  tell  should  make  her  gape  j 
"the  full  length  and  breadth   of  her  mouth;"  and  he  j 
forthwith  rehearsed  everything  that  had  befallen  him.  1 
The  frightful  omniscience  of  Lheenm-na-Sheeog;  howl 
he  knew,  beforehand,  of  his  coming,  and  the  business' 
of  his  visit;  how  he  told  him  where  to  find  the   half 
guinea;  how  he  dived  into   the  very  depths    of  hi.-- 
thoughts,  and,  finally,  how  he,  Andy,  scarce  escaped  a 
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fairy-blast  at  tlieir  ominous    parting; — these  matters 
formed  Lis  first  budget  of  communication. 

Then,  to  Bi'eedge's  renewed  questions,  he  went  over 
all  that  related  to  Pierce  Shea  and  Alley  Dooling;  and, 
if  Breedge  looked  frightened  before,  she  now  smiled  in 
heartfelt  satisfaction.  Xo  one  had  ever  heard  the  like, 
she  said ;  she  was  about  to  despair  wlien  first  she  looked  j 
into  Andy's  face,  for  it  had  not  anything  like  good 
news  in  it;  but  his  latter  words  made  her  mind  easy: 
all  would  end  well.  He  had  only  to  give  the  herb  and 
the  little  bottle  to  Master  Pierce,  and  send  him  off  to 
the  glen,  at  the  earliest  cock-crow  that  blessed 
night. 

Here  Andy  demurred,  however.  He  suspected,  after 
all,  that  her  nice  bit  of  gold  might  just  as  well  have 
been  jerked  over  the  moon,  or  into  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  for  Hot  a  single  step  should  Pierce  Shea  trudge 
to  Ballyfoile. 

"Musha,  for  what  raison?"  Breedge  asked,  in  her 
Grossest  tone. 

He  would  tell  her  that.  He  knew  well  what  kind  of 
a  boy  Master  Pierce  was.  God  did  not  please  to  give 
him  much  sense;  he  was  a  hot,  scatterbrained  fellow, 
overbold  and  hearty.  If  he  had  to  do  with  honest 
Christians,  like  himself,  that  a  body  could  hit  with  an 
alpeeyi,  no  one  could  blame  him  for  being  "fractious" 
when  occasion  offered;  but,  when  his  business  lay 
among  a  very  diffei'eut  kind  of  jieople,  the  more  easy 
and  civil  was  his  speech,  the  greater  his  chance  of 
success,  and  the  better  for  himself.  Pierce — Heaven 
help  him  for  an  oniadhoun! — did  not  mind  that  theory 
a  bit;  and,  instead  of  taking  off  his  hat,  and  making 
his  scrape,  and  saying  soft  words  (the  way  a  body 
would  do  that  had  to  deal  with  a  hard  landlord,  that 
we  didn't  care  tlie  Divil  had  in  his  pocket  all  the  while) 
— instead  of  this,  why.  Pierce  would  be  inclined  to  use 
high  words,  and  to  call  them  bad  names,  in  revenge 
for  keeping  Alley  so  long  from  him.  Nay,  if  they  did 
not  yield  her  up  at  the  first  word,  who  could  tell  but 
he  miglit  strike  at  them?  and  then  see  what  a  pretty 
l)iece  of  work  we  should  have  of  it! 

And  so,  Breedge  again  asked,  did  he  not  intend  to 
tell  Master  Pierce  a  word  of  his  morning's  journey  ? 

Never  a  word,  then.  Since  Andy  could  not  go  along 
with  his  foster-brotlier,  to  keep  him  out  of  iiarms  way, 
on  the  spot,  determined  he  was  to  keep  him  at  home, 
anyhow. 

And  what  would  Andy  say,  if  Lheeum-im-Sheeog 
should  make  a  cripple  of  liim,  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
for  disobeying  liis  commands? 

No  danger  of  that.  If  Andy  was  to  assist  in  taking 
Alley  from  the  good  people,  like  enough,  Lheeum 
niigiit  "turn  his  head  wid  his  1*ace  behind  him,"  or  put 
tiie  back  part  of  him  before;  and  then,  upon  his  con- 
science, he  should  be  a  show  to  look  at,  sure  enough. 
But,  wiien  it  would  bo  all  tiie  other  way;  when,  in  fact, 
instead  of  forcing  or  conjuring  lier  from  them  he  was 
to  iiave  a  hand  in  keeping  her  where  sJie  was;  in  leav- 
ing among  them  the  comeliest  colleen  in  liCinster  coun- 
ty, barring  Breadge  Ohree,  who  stood  before  him;  why, 
for  such  a  tui'n  as  this,  Lheeum-na-Sheeog  would  be 
10 


obliged  to  him,  and  think  well  of  him,  on  his  friends' 
account,  rather  than  do  him  any  harm. 

Well — Breedge  didn't  care  to  cross  him,  and  she  saw 
it  was  better  to  let  Andy  have  his  own  way  in  time.  But, 
considering  all  the  good  money  it  had  cost — and  money 
does  not  grow  on  the  bushes  in  the  field— would  it  not 
be  a  pity,  a  sin,  and  a  shame  to  throw  away  the  bottle 
or  the  sprigs  of  cfmaw<M»-6e^.^  So  she  asked  Andy  to 
give  tjiem  to  her. 

"For  what  to  do  wid  'em,  Breedge,  a-roon?" 

Avoch,  there  was  a  poor  creature  of  a  cousin  she  had 
who  was  bewitched.  And  sometimes  of  a  night  she 
stole  off  with  the  fairies,  and  used  to  be  out  with  them 
till  morning  dawn,  in  spite  of  herself,  as  her  own  lips 
avowed.  Mayb.e  the  little  bottle  and  the  herb  might 
cure  her,  and  keep  her  in  her  bed  for  the  future. 

Like  enough,  Andy  said;  and  instantly  presented 
them  to  Breedge,  wishing  her  luck  in  her  attempt. 

But  Breedge  wanted  the  bottle  and  the  camivaun-beg 
for  another  purpose. 

Pierce  Shea  had  just  arrived  from  the  fair,  his  mind 
agitated  by  the  danger  of  his  present  situation,  and 
additionally  embarrassed  that  he  could  not  disburden  it 
for  sympathy  and  advice  to  any  one  around  him.  Even 
from  his  foster-brother  he  had  disguised  the  truth  of 
his  nocturnal  adventure  and  the  bloody  accidents  of  the 
following  day;  accounting  for  his  absence  by  a  story  of  a 
new  and  still  fruitless  search  after  his  mistress  and  her 
ravisher.  Doran  he  had  seen  but  once,  and  then  only 
for  a  hasty  moment,  since  the  Whiteboy  outrage.  The 
warning  of  the  mendicant  at  the  fair  led  him  to  appre- 
hend that  private  informations  either  were  or  would  be 
sworn  against  him;  and  all  his  fears  and  thouglits,  ex- 
perience and  reasonings,  pointed  to  Crohoore-na-bilhoge 
as  the  informer.  How  this  abhorred  and  mysterious 
individual  could  have  come  by  his  evidence  is  still  re- 
maining matter  for  discovery. 

While  pondering  on  these  doubts,  as  he  sat  silently 
gazing  at  the  parlor  fire.  Pierce  was  surprised  by  a  sud- 
den i^ressure  of  his  foot  from  someone  who  had  entered 
the  room  without  his  notice, and  who  immediately  walked 
to  the  door.  Looking  around,  he  perceived  Breedge 
Chree;  and  he  was  more  and  more  surprised  to  observe 
that,  as  if  to  avoid  the  observation  of  his  mother,  who 
sat  knitting  at  the  window,  she  now  winked  the 
crooked  eye  at  him.  Of  late  Breedge  and  he  had  been 
only  passing  civil;  for,  aware  as  he  was  of  the  honor- 
able attachment  subsisting  between  her  and  his  foster- 
brotiier,  he  sedulously  avoided  any  of  those  little  romp- 
ing civilities  that  rustic  politeness  expected  of  bim, 
but  that  he  feared  might  give  Andy  uneasiness.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  but  marvel  at  the  iiressure  and 
wink  of  the  betrotiied  Breedge  Chree.  As  his  looks 
followed  her  through  the  door  for  an  explanation,  she 
winked  again  and  again,  and  added  an  uueciuivocal 
motion  of  her  head,  that  was  plainly  translatable  into 
"follow  me  as  fast  as  you  can."  His  late  train  of 
tliouglit  now  took  (ire,  and  believing,  with  a  ([uick 
spasm  and  sinking  of  the  heart,  tliat  a  tale  other  than 
a  love  tale  was  to  be  comnuinicatetl,  he  hastily  followed 
her  footsteps. 
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Breedge,  still  beckouiug  silence  witli  her  hand,  led 
the  way  through  the  honse  and  yard  to  "the  haggart;" 
and  there,  between  two  huge  stacks  of  corn,  where 
there  was  scarce  room  to  push  in,  and  where  she  judged 
they  were  eliectually  screened  from  observation,  began 
her  story.  Pierce  heard,  with  relief  and  wonder,  the 
whole  account  of  Andy's  journey  to  Lheenm-na-Sheeog, 
and  received  from  her  hand  the  bottle  of  charmed  water 
and  the  sprigs  of  canavauti-beg,  accompanied  by  direc- 
tions when,  and  where,  and  how  to  nse  them,  and  for 
what  purpose.  After  which,  with  many  cautions  and 
prayers  to  conceal  her  agency  from  Andy  Awling, 
Breedge  glided  back  to  her  kitchen,  and  left  Pierce  to 
his  own  reflections  and  resolves  on  the  strange  and  un- 
usual occurrence. 

Night  was  fast  falling.  We  do  not  say  that  Pierce 
Shea  was  entirely  free  from  the  shadow  of  the  great 
cloud  of  local  superstition  which  since  his  infancy  had 
hovered  over  him:  we  are  jnst  as  far  from  asserting 
that  he  believed  a  word  of  the  promise  of  the  fairy- 
man,  or  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  power 
and  virtues  of  the  simple  drop  of  water  and  the  withered 
weed  he  held  in  his  hands.  But,  along  with  the  shat- 
tered and  restless  state  of  mind  that,  while  it  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  calm  thought  or  reasoning,  en- 
feebled him  also,  he  had  heard,  no  matter  how  or  from 
whom,  an  assurance  of  meeting,  that  night,  his  long- 
lost  and  dearly-loved  mistress;  and  this  imparted  a 
hope,  or  at  least  an  impulse,  that  was  irresistible.  He 
resolved,  even  though  it  should  prove  but  an  act  of 
stupid  absurdity,  to  try  the  charm  that  Breedge  and 
the  sage  of  the  hills  had  recommended.  Danger,  too, 
stared  him  in  the  face,  from  the  prospect  of  exposing 
himself  alone,  far  from  human  assistance,  and  in  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  on  the  very  spot  where  a  recent 
attempt  had  been  made  on  his  life.  But  the  form  of 
Alley  again  flitted  before  his  imagination  and  his  hope, 
and  all  other  considerations  vanished.  Nor  would  we 
have  the  readei  think  so  humbly  of  Pierce  Shea  as  to 
suppose  mere  personal  hazard  coidd  influence  him  even 
in  such  a  mortal  debate. 

At  all  events,  whether  he  believed  or  doubted,  or 
whether  or  no  he  once  truly  debated  the  subject — 
which  is  a  doubt  to  us — Pierce  Shea,  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed, closing  on  midnight,  with  only  the  host  of 
frosb-cleared  stars  witnessing  his  motions,  stood,  in  the 
lone  and  distant  glen  of  Ballyfoile,  on  the  spot  where 
an  assassin  had  once  levelled  at  his  heart.  He  flung, 
separately,  the  sprigs  of  canavaun-heg  in  the  wind's  eye; 
and,  turning  hastily  round,  as  a  faint  breathing  seemed 
to  arise  at  his  back.  Alley  Dooling  was  before  him. 

The  figure  was  at  rest,  showing  no  sign  of  the  motion 
that  must  have  brought  her  to  the  spot,  except  that 
her  light  drapery  fluttered,  and  that  her  bosom  quickly 
rose  and  fell,  like  a  chord  trembling  after  it  had  ceased 
to  sound,  or  a  bird  just  perching  after  a  frightened 
flight,  with  its  little  plumage  yet  in  disorder.  She  was 
pale  and  thinner  than  her  lover  had  before  seen  her, 
and  her  eye  widened  and  darkened,  in  an  expression 
new  and  startling  to  him.  Yet,  under  this  change,  and 
only  assisted  by  the  weak  starlight.  Pierce  knew  hio 


mistress  at  a  glance.  His  first  instinctive  actioui 
prompted  by  wild  surprise,  with  perhai^s  a  dash  of  su- 
pernatural consternation  in  it,  was  to  start  back,  utter- 
ing a  low  crj*;  but  the  master-passion  instantly  re- 
sumed its  sway;  and  while  the  pale  girl  extended  her 
arms,  as  if  in  reproach,  they  were  locked  in  a  lover's 
embrace  a  moment  after. 

For  a  considerable  time,  tears  .alone  found  their  way; 
and  during  another  pause  they  could  but  exchange  the 
words— "Oh,  Alley!" — "Oh,  Pieice  !" — until  relieved 
by  successive  showers  of  weeping.  Pierce  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"My  heart's  darling  !  My  own  poor  Alley  ! — how 
often,  and  in  what  despair,  I  have  sought  this  blessed 
meeting.  Oh,  I  had  no  hope  we  should  ever  see  each 
other  again  !  And  least  of  all  did  I  think,  after  all  my 
days  and  nights  of  toil  and  sufifei-ing,  the  joy  was  so 
near  me  !" 

"My  beloved  Pierce,"  she  sobbed  forth,  in  undis- 
guised tenderness--"God  knows  whether  or  not  I  wish 
to  see  you.  My  poor  heart  was  almost  broken  with  its 
early  sorrows,  and  you  were  not  near  me — you,  that 
poor  heart's  only  remaining  comfort  !" 

"Do  not  think  of  the  past,  Allej';  the  storm  is  blown 
away  and  our  future  lives  shall  be  spent  in  the  sun- 
shine." 

"Oh,  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  possible  ! — for,  indeed, 
indeed,  the  storm  was  black  and  bitter.  But  has  its 
cloud  so  surely  passed  away  !" 

"It  has!  it  has!  My  heart  bounds  to  tell  you  so; 
and  your  own,  dearest  Alley,  should  confirm  the  answer. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  I  have  many  things  to  ask  you, 
and  many  things  to  tell — but  this  is  no  place — here 
under  the  cold  night — let  me  conduct  you  home." 

"//owie,  Pierce  !"— and  she  burst  into  fresh  tears. 

"Yes,  dear  Alley,  the  house  where  you  will  be  wel- 
come dearly — where  I,  and  my  mother — " 

"Your  mother  !  but  mine,  Pierce,  where  is  mine?" 

"Forget  it,  my  beloved  girl — forget  it,  for  ihe  present 
at  least.     Come  now — lean  on  me — come,  come." 

Ally  showed  no  symptom  of  motion,  or  of  willingness 
to  accomxjany  him,  and  only  answered,  with  her  hands 
spread  over  her  face:  "Pierce  !  Pierce  !" 

"Well,  darling  ?  Speak,  dearest  Alley;  and  quickly. 
This  is  no  place  to  stay  in." 

"I  cannot.     No,  no,  Pierce,  I  cannot  go  with  you  !" 

"Cannot !  Now  I  recollect — your  presence — the  wild 
joy  of  seeing  you — of  holding  you  once  more  to  my 
heart — this  banislied  all  other  thoughts,  Alley.  But 
tell  me:  who  sent  or  led  you  here?  Had  Lheeum-na- 
Sheeog  anything  to  do  with  my  seeing  you?— 'tis  a 
foolish  question — but  had  he  ?" 

"He  had,  indeed." 

"  He  had  ! — what  am  I  to  understand  ?    And  now  youj 
cannot  let  me    be    your    conductor  from    this  wile 
glen'''" 

"Pierce,  it  is  impossible.  You  and  I  must  still  live 
separate. " 

"Must!  I  ask  again.  Alley,  what  can  you  mean  ? 
You  stand  beside  me— my  arms  are  around  you — you 
are  unaccompanied — free  to  act — free  to  make  me  blest 
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or  curst — happy  or  mad  !  Yet  you  say  we  must  part 
again  ?" 

"I  am  not  free  to  act,  Pierce.  And  though  my  heart 
should  break  while  I  say  it — still  I  do  say  we  must  part 
here—  here  on  the  very  spot  where  we  met." 

"We  must  not,  by  Heaven  !  Whatever  may  be  your 
mystery — whoever  the  agents  that  contrql  you — spirit 
or  mortal — man  or  devil.  Hah!"  he  interrupted  him- 
self as  one  horrible  recollection  darkened  his  soul. 
"Listen  to  me,  Alley,  and  answer  me.  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  the  question.  You  left  your  father's  and  your 
mother's  house  with  theii  bloodj'  murderer." 

"Pierce,  Pierce,  spare  me!"  was  her  only  reply,  given 
in  a  low  and  shuddering  accent. 

"If  I  could — if  I  dared,  I  would,  Alley!  Your  heart 
is  not  more  riven  to  hear  than  mine  to  speak— but 
recollect  it  is  Pierce  Shea  that  speaks  and  Alley  Dool- 
ing  that  hears.  How  dul  the  villain  act  towards  you? 
where  did  he  convej"  you?" 

She  was  silent. 

"Do  you  still  live  with  him,  I  say?" 

"I  dare  not  an.swer  you." 

Echoing  her  words  in  horror  and  agony  he  untwisted 
her  arms  from  his  neck,  held  her  from  him,  looked  with 
glaring  eyes  into  her  face  and  resumed,  in  a  hollow, 
broken  voice : 

"Only  one  word  more.  Alley,  and  answer  or  be  srtent 
again,  as  you  wish.     Do  you  refuse  to  quit  him?" 

She  icas  again  silent. 

He  continued  to  hold  her  from  him  and  to  look  into 
her  eyes,  until  the  graduallj'  rising  passion  gurgled  and 
at  last  shrieked  in  his  throat.  Then  he  let  her  go, 
and  with  arms  still  extended  as  he  stept  backwards, 
exclaimed: 

"Stand  by  yourself,  then!     We  part,  indeed." 

"Pierce,  Pierce,  do  not  throw  me  from  you!"  She 
sprang  wildly  to  his  neck  again. 

"Xo!  no!  take  your  hands — your  touch — from  my 
neck  and  me!  God,  O  God!  how  am  I  requited  by  this 
girl! — by  her  for  whom  my  heart  has  lain  waste,  my 
peace  and  life  been  a  wreck  and  a  struggle! — whom  to 
embrace  once  more  pure,  and  innocent,  and  faithful, 
was  my  soul's  only  hope  and  effort!  And  now — now" 
— the  tears  interrupted  him — "and  now  she  returns  to 
me  a  dishonored,  worthless,  false  creature!  No,  no. 
Alley,"  he  continued,  turning  from  her;  "no,  no.  Free 
me  of  your  arms — and  there — there — stand  for  yourself, 
1  say!" 

She  sank  on  her  knees,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
cast  her  eyes  upwards  till  tliey  were  hid  in  the  sockets, 
and  had  almost  cracked  with  the  straining,  appealing 
effort. 

"God  tliat  rules  in  Heaven!"  she  muttered;  "pity 
and  comfort  me! — give  me  strength  to  bear  what  1  must 
bear — this,  the  worst  of  all.  And  father — motlier— you 
that  are  now  enjoying  the  light  of  glory,  pray  to  God 
for  your  miserable  danglit(U-!" 

With  the  last  word  the  poor  girl  sank  on  the  earth, 
her  face  downward,  sobbing  as  if  she  craved  it  to  open 
and  give  her  rest. 

An  agony  so  utter  and  so  touching  could  not  fail  to 


smite  the  lover's  heart,  amid  all  its  workings  of  rage 
and  disappointment,  with  hasty  remorse.  He  re- 
proached himself  for  having  been  too  cruel  and  too 
stern;  and  now,  standing  over  her,  said: 

"Alley,  dear  Alley! — dear  yet,  though  lost  to  me  for 
ever — check  this  terrible  sorrow — rise  up — come  with 
me — I — Oh!  I  do  love  you  still,  though  we  can  never 
be  anything  to  each  other!  But,  come — come  to  my 
mother's  home  and  comfort — we  will  spend  our  lives  to 
make  you  happy — Save  yourself  from  further  woe  and 
infamy — rise,  and  come  with  me." 

He  touched  her,  and  she  sprang  up,  exclaiming:  "Xo, 
no,  Pierce,  come  not  near  me — lay  no  hand  on  me — I 
have  now  to  do  an  act  I  could  not  do  were  your  arms 
around  me." 

She  retreated  from  him,  clapped  her  hands  loudly, 
and  cried  out:  "Now!  now!  Here!  here!"  and  Pierce 
found  himself  overpowered — inxUed  to  the  earth,,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts — his  bands  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  his  feet  also  secured;  the  rapid  work  of  four  strong 
men,  who  took  him  un^irepared  for  their  sudden  and 
alarming  attack. 

"And  now.  Pierce,"  said  Alley,  stooping  down  and 
kissing,  as  he  lay  on  the  sward,  his  shrinking  cheek — 
"Farewell!  I  am  going  from  you.  I  said  we  should 
part  on  the  spot  where  we  met:  may  we  meet  again, 
and  be  happier." 

"The  curse  of  a  betrayed  and  broken  heart  come  be- 
tween you  and  happiness,  devil  in  an  angel's  shape!" 
he  exclaimed.  \ 

"Pierce,  I  forgive  you;  may  God  forgive  you!"  She 
turned  and  disappeared,  and  he  sank  into  a  horrid 
lethargy. 

The  exertions  of  those  who  had  overpowered  him  to 
raise  him  up,  and  bear  him  along  on  their  shoulders, 
confusedly  restored  his  senses.  He  became  just  con- 
scious of  being  hurried  through  the  glen;  but  his 
thoughts  never  once  turneil  to  their  probable  purpose 
of  destination.  Alley  Dooling,  lost,  blasted,  base,  and 
treacherous,  was  all  he  could  comprehend.     When — 

Thwack  !  thwack  !  thwack  !  came  three  successive 
and  tremendous  blows  of  Andy  Awling'salpeen  against 
the  skulls  of  three  of  his  captors,  and  down  they  fell 
of  course.  Down  came  Pierce  Shea,  of  course,  also: 
the  fourth  man,  as  Andy  afterwards  said,  "gave  leg 
bail,  an'  cleared  off."  The  deliverer  pulled  and  tugged 
to  loose  the  fetters  of  his  foster-brotlicr;  but,  as  they 
were  formed  of  tough  leather  straps  and  buckles,  it 
was  some  time  before  he  succeeded.  When,  at  last, 
Pierce  was  free,  and  when  Andy,  as  the  next  pres- 
sing consideration,  turned  to  look  after  the  pros- 
trate enemy,  they  were  not  visible,  a  resurrection 
and  a  retreat  having  taken  place  while  he  was  other-  « 
wise  occui)ied.     Tiien  he  proposed  an  instant  pursuit. 

"No,  no,"  groaned  Pierce,  "they  are  Alley  Dooliug's 
friends;  and  she  is — no  matter  what— I  will  go  home — 
to  forget  her  if  I  can— Heaven  pity  and  strengthen  me  I 
—I  will  attend  to  nothing  but  my  business— nothing. 
Come,  Andy;  my  heart  is  cold,  Andy— cold.  Come 
away."     He  did  not  afterwards  ()]>eu  his  lijts. 

Andy  hai)pened  to  be  lu'ur  the  corn-stacks  as  Pier*"^ 


crohoort;  of  the  billhook. 


aucl  Breedge  glided  between  them.  Naturally  curious, 
to  say  the  least,  he  concealed  himself  "hard  by,"  and 
overheard  the  conference.  He  knew  that.  Pierce  once 
in  possession  of  the   secret,  he   could  not  prevent  his 


father's  hand,  and  on  his  knees  begged  forgiveness  for 
the  disobedience  that  must  now  bring  him  to  a  felon's 
death,  and  bow  down  that  stricken  head  with  son'ow 
and  with  shame ;  when,  again  and  again,  he  returned 


vi.sit  to  the  glen;  he  knew,  also,  the  threatened  danger  the  embraces  of  his  shrieking  mother;  gave  back  Andy 


that  awaited  himself  should  he  venture  to  accompauy 
him.  Yet  something  was  to  be  done.  First,  then,  he 
sought  out  Breedge,  to  scold  her  heartily.  But  his  re- 
collection of  the  amiable  motive,  so  flattering  to  his 
vanity,  that  had  governed  her  actions,  together  with 
Breedge's  unbounded  smiles  and  home  arguments,  con- 
siderably turned  away  his  anger.  Next  he  watched  the 
livelong  night  till  he  saw  Pierce  set  out:  the  suspense 
and  misery  that  followed  were  not  to  be  borne.  He 
stole  out  to  his  "loft,"  or  sleeping  apartment,  for  his 
alpeen;  clutched  it,  turned  it  round  in  his  hand,  spit 
on  it,  and  gave  a  jump  and  a  shout  in  the  dark.  Then, 
fairy -blast  or  not,  cripple  or  no  cripple,  he  stole  off  to 
Ballyfoile.  At  some  distance  he  watched  Pierce  and 
Alley;  witnessed  her  treachery;  got  sense  enough  after 
all  to  see  he  had  no  fairies  to  deal  with — though,  even 
if  he  had,  his  alpeen  would  not,  therefore,  be  the  more 
quiet;  coolly  seized  his  proper  time,  and  rescued  his 
foster-brother. 

He  rescued  him,  alas!  but  for  a  short  time  to  have 
him  free.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  unknown 
fate  that  awaited  Pierce  from  those  into  whose  hands 
Alley  Dooling  had  delivered  him,  the  fate  for  which  he 
was  reserved  was  as  terrible  as  any  that  could  befall 
him. 

When  he  reached  his  father's  home  Pierce  threw 
himself,  without  undressing,  on  his  bed;  his  heart 
wretched,  his  mind  dull  and  stupefied,  and  not  perform- 
ing with  regularity  any  of  its  accustomed  movements. 
Sleep  came  not,  yet  he  might  be  said,  with  regard  to 
the  functions  of  waking  life,  to  sleep  profoundly. 
Thus,  lying  motionless,  his  eyes  shut  and  his  ears  in. 
attentive,  he  was  for  some  time  unconscious  of 
an  unusual  bustle  that,  almost  since  he  entered  his  cham. 
ber,  had  filled  the  house.  At  last,  however,  it  reached- 
his  senses:  he  was  about  to  leap  up  to  inquire  into  the 
cause,  when  his  father,  pale  and  shaking,  rushed  into 
the  room.  This  sight  reduced  Pierce  to  a  .state  of  stu- 
por worse  than  that  from  which  he  Lad  just  roused 
himself.  He  became  indifferent  to  the  voice  and  action 
of  his  father,  who  questioned  him  on  something,  and 
urged  him  to  do  something.  He  talked  of  Alley  Doo- 
ling;— and  he  was  seized  by  the  officers  of  justice.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county,  assisted  by  a  military  force,  ar- 
rested him  on  a  well-founded  charge  of  Whiteboyism. 

As  an  electric  shock  restoresfeeling  to  the  paralyzed, 
this  announcement  brought  him  to  himself.  As  he  was 
led  fortii,  a  guardetl  and  marked  criminal,  and  beheld 
the  tearless  horror  of  his  father's  look,  and  felt  the  des- 
perate clinging  of  his  aged  mother,  while  her  frantic 
screams  i>iereed  the  i)aternul  roof,  as  the  sobs  and  wail- 
ings  of  his  poor  foster-brother,  and  the  universal  grief 
of  all  around  him,  rung  in  his  ears — a  .chill,  deathlike, 
by  anticipation,  closed  on  Pierce's  heart.  One  poor 
effort  he  did  make  to  bear  himself  like  a  man.  But, 
when,  obeying  his  emotion,  he  clasped  and  wrung  his 


Houlohan's  kiss;  shook  hands,  for  the  last  time,  with 
all  the  weeping  household;  and  with  lingering  fondness 
patted  the  head  of  the  old  faithful  mastiff,  as  he  cast  a 
long  look  to  the  old  hearth  that  henceforth  should  nev- 
er blaze  for  him,  nor  be  a  place  of  simple  and  holy  re- 
collections to  those  lie  left  around  it;  when  in  a  convul- 
sive struggle  for  resignation  he  attempted  all  this,  na- 
ture refused  to  supjiort  him.  He  wept  like  a  child, 
and  the  "Mother,  mother,  to  not  break  my  heart!" — 
"Father,  forgive  me,  and  pray  for  me  !" — and  the  last, 
last — "God  be  with  you  all !" — came  from  a  bosom  over- 
flowing in  bitterest  anguish,  and  in  a  voice  faint  and 
wailing  as  that  of  a  cradled  infant. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

We  have  said  it  was  the  assizes  time  at  Kilkenny. 
Pierce  Shea  arrived  there  before  the  morning  sitting  of 
the  court.  In  two  hours  afterwards  he  was  put  on  his 
trial  before  God  and  his  country.  The  evidence  was 
coni'lusive  against  him,  on  different  charges;  here  he 
saw  he  had  again  to  en(-ounter  the  cool,  well-concerted 
machinations  of  Crohoore-na-bilhoge.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  the  assa.ssin  of  Ballyfoile;  the  same  who, 
under  the  influence  of  Crohoore,  had  personally  at- 
tempted his  life.  Pierce  felt  it  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that,  liaving  failed  in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him, 
the  murderer  now  hii-ed  this  wretch  to  swear  away  his 
life  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  man  was  cross-examined  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  employed  to  fire  at  Shea:  he  denied  it 
sturdily  and  scoffiugly.  Two  persons  only  could  con- 
tradict him,  Doran  and  Andy  Houlohan.  But  Dorau 
did  not  appear,  as  he  was  himself  hiding  from  justice, 
while  poor  Andy  felt  so  bewildered  by  the  situation  of 
his  foster-brother,  that,  when  called  upon,  he  could 
neither  answer  nor  recollect  anything  with  the  neces- 
sary distinctness. 

Tiiis  person  deposed  to  the  presence  of  Shea  at  the 
attack  on  the  dragoons.  One  of  the  surviving  soldiers 
also  easily  identified  him:  the  proctor,  with  equal 
readiness,  accused  him  of  having  assisted  in  the  out- 
rage upon  his  person.  It  w<is,  however,  elicited  in 
cross-examination  that  Pierc^Tiad' subsequently  saved 
his  life  at  peril  of  his  own;  owing  to  which  slight  ex 
tenuating  fact  the  criminal  was  allowed  forty-eight 
hours  to  prepare  for  death.  Sentence  was  passed  o 
him  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  morning  o: 
his  arrest,  which  was  on  a  Tuesday. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  next  night,  Wednesday,  a 
thundering  knock  pealed  at  the  door  of  a  fine  house 
situated  in  the  great-square  of  Stephen's-green,  in  the 
metropolis  of  Ireland. 

The  proprietor  of  the  house  was  a  young  gentleman 
of  family,  talent,  and  education.     Though  young  (not 
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more  than  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age),  lie 
heltl  an  office  of  trust  and  cousideratiou  imder  the  Irish 
government,  and  was  the  representative  of  one  of  her 
boroughs,  in  the  then  native  parliament.  Other,  and 
more  private  anecdotes  of  him,  claim  our  attention  . 

Since  his  father's  death,  which  happened  in  his 
childhood,  Mr.  Barry  had  been  landlord  of  Clarah. 
When  a  boy,  his  school-vacations  were  often  spent  in 
the  hospitable  farmhouses  of  Ned  Shea  and  Tony  Dool- 
ing,  where  he  found  comfortable  accommodation,  and 
abundance  of  joyous  exercise  and  country  sports,  with, 
in  the  jjerson  of  Pierce  Shea,  a  comi)anion  every  way 
fitted  to  share  or  lead  in  his  rural  pursuits.  Pierce 
rode  as  good  a  horse  as  his  young  landlord,  and  rode 
him  as  well;  he  was  as  good  a  shot,  a  better  courser, 
and  knew  to  a  certainty  where  game  of  every  kind 
could  be  had  for  the  starting.  Their  ages  were  alike; 
their  tempers  both  amiable;  their  tastes,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  social  rank,  similar.  For,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  Pierce's  education  had  by  no 
means  been  neglected.  So  that  if  he  could  not  invari- 
ably follow  the  more  extended  or  more  systematic  at- 
tainments of  the  .young  squire,  as  shown  in  their  occa- 
sional conversations,  it  required  but  little  eflbrt  to  make 
him  do  so;  and  his  youthful  zeal  and  quickness  in  ask- 
ing questions  were  repaid  by  the  ingenuousness  of  his 
admiring  tutor,  who,  along  with  the  wish  and  pleasure 
of  communicating  knowledge,  felt,  perhaps,  a  degree 
of  natural  vanity  in  di.splaying  superior  acquirement. 
In  fact,  they  became  friends;  and  an  accident  further 
served  to  fix  and  enlarge  the  good-will  Mr.  Barry  bore 
his  esteemed  young  tenant.  Pierce  had  preserved,  if 
not  his  life,  his  limbs  at  least,  by  checking,  with  im- 
minent danger  to  himself,  on  the  verge  of  a  precipitate 
quarry,  a  restive  horse,  over  which  his  companion  had 
lost  all  control,  and  wliich  was  i)lunging  headlong  to 
the  precipice. 

With  maturer  years,  indeed,  came  different  occupa- 
tions; distinct  places  in  different  ranks  of  societj';  and, 
of  course,  mutual  estrangement  and  darkening,  if  not 
some  forgetful  ness,  of  the  early  intercourse  of  boyhood. 
But  Mr.  Barry  was  too  worthy  a  young  man  to  have 
altogether  a  bad  memory. 

Tiie  tremendous  knocking  at  his  door  ronsed  Mr. 
Barry  from  a  sound  sleep;  for  he  had  gone  to  bed  early, 
lie  listened:  it  was  repeated.  He  rang  his  bell  violent- 
ly, and  shortly  appeared  his  favorite  attendant,  with  a 
light,  in  one  hand,  and  a.letter  in  the  other.  He  took 
the  letter;  glanced  over  it,  and  asked  with  much  in- 
terest: 

"Who  is  the  bearer  of  this,  Pat  ?" 

"As  ugly  a  little  fellow,  jilase  your  honor,  as  ever 
you'd  wish  to  see." 

"Leave  the  light,  and  show  him  instantly  uj)  stairs." 

"Into  which  room,  sir?" 

"Into  this — this  room.     !Make  haste." 

"I'm  thiiikin',  if  your  honor  war  afther  aeein'  liim, 
you  wouldn't  bid  me  let  him  up." 

"That  will  be  decided  when  I  do  see  iiim.  Begone, 
Pat,  and  obey  my  commands." 

"Faith,  it's  quare  enough,"  muttered  the  servant,  as 


he  descended,  "to  go  and  bid  us  show  the  spalpeen  of 
an  ugly  little  divil  all  the  way  up  to  his  own  bedroom. 
— Will  you  plase,  sir,"  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase  that  commanded  the  hall — "will  you  plase, 
sir,  to  walk  \\]>  to  his  honor's  bedroom?" 

"I  don't  plase;— I'll  stay  where  I  am  for  your  mas- 
ter's answer. " 

"Eh!"  said  the  servant,  staring. 

"Are  you  deaf? — Didn't  you  hear  me?" 

"Do  you  mane  that  I'm  to  repeat  that  afther  you,  to 
my  own  masther,  in  exchange  for  my  civil  message?" 

"Yes,  tell  your  own  masther  I  don't  choose  to  go  up, 
but  will  wait  here  for  his  answer:  that's  what  I  said 
afore.  Can't  you  hear  me  yet,  that  you  look  so  fool- 
ish?" 

"Musha,  'pon  my  conscience,  but  it's  a  high  joke, 
sure  enough,"  mumbled  Pat,  turning  up  stairs.  "Tell 
your  master,"  says  he,  squatting  down  to  reduce  him- 
self to  the  height  of  his  subject,  while  he  mimicked  his 
words — "tell  your  own  master  Zdon't  choose  to  come 
iil>.  Well!  sorrow  the  like  ever  cum  across  me.  An' 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  a  grate  mind  to  ate  a  body, 
though,  upon  my  honor,  I  think  he'd  fit  in  my  riding- 
coat  pocket. " 

He  I'e-entered  his  master's  chamber. 

"Faith,  glory  to  your  honor,  if  the  dawny,  ugly- 
mugged  fellow  that  brought  that  same  letther  isn't 
grate  in  one  way,  hes  grate  another  way.  'Tell  your 
masther,'  says  he  to  me,  '  I  don't  choose  to  come  up,  but 
I'll  stoj)  where  I  airi  for  his  answer.'  "  Again  stooping 
on  his  haunches,  and  making  a  hideous  face,  to  render 
evident  the  cause  of  his  surprise  or  amusement. 

"^^'ill  you  ever  be  serious,  Pat?"  asked  Mr.  Barry, 
who  was  now  up  and  attired  in  his  morning-gown. 

"When  we're  both  married,  jilase  your  honor. ■"■' 

"^Vell,  well.  Tell  this  mighty  great  little  man  I  will 
come  to  him." 

"UUa-loo!"  said  Pat,  as  he  again  withdrew;  "this 
bates  all  before  it."  He  tarried  a  moment  on  the  land- 
ing-]>lace,  to  study  how  he  should  address  the  strange 
animal  below.  Ere  he  had  proceeded  further,  his  mas- 
ter passed  him,  descended  the  stairs,  and  approached 
the  stranger. 

Tlie  almost  exhausted  lamp  had  been  re-lighted  in 
the  hall,  but  was  not  sufficient  to  illumine  it  fully.  In 
the  remotest  gloom,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  stood  the 
diminutive  figure  of  the  midnight  courier.  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  hat  as  Mr.  Barry  approached  him. 

"Miss  Lovett  writes  me  that  she  owes  you  much  for 
a  signal  service,  my  good  friend." 

"I  thank  her  for  owning  it  to  your  honor." 

"But  she  writes  in  a  hurry,  iind  without  any  ]>articu- 
lars.     Pray,  how  did  the  cause  for  obligation  arise  ?" 

"Doesn't  IMiss  Lovett  mention  it  in  the  letther?" 

"She  does  not— I  have  said  as  much  l)efore." 

"Well,  your  honor,  self-praise  is  no  juaise;  an'  I'm  a 
bad  hand  at  it,  any  way:  you'll  be  in  Kilkenny  yourself 
early  to-morrow,  jilaso  God,  an'  then  yon'll  have  it 
from  her  own  mouth.  An"  it's  thought,"  he  added, 
with  a  frightful  grin,  "your  honor  wouldn't  wish  a  bet- 
ther  story-teller." 
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"Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Barry,  whose  cheeks  col- 
ored a  little.  "It  is  certainly  my  inteution  to  be  in 
Balkenuy  by  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow;  and  you  may 
be  assured  that— exclusive  of  the  ladys  request,  which 
is  law  to  me— I  should,  of  my  own  free  will,  do  my  ut- 
most in  this  matter." 

"May  your  honor  get  your  reward.  You'll  have  more 
than  one  grateful  heart  to  bless  you." 
"When  did  you  leave  Kilkenny  ?" 
"Ten  hours  ago."  The  distance  was  fifty-seven  miles. 
"Indeed  !— then  you  have  not  loitered." 
">"o,  your  honor;  nor  can't  loiter  now.     I  have  much 
business  before  me   yet;  and  must  be  back  in  nine 
hours,  if  the  horses  meet  me  fair." 

"You  will  convey  these  few  hasty  lines  to  Miss  Lov- 
ett  ?"  giving  him  a  note. 

"That  111  do,  plase  God,  early  in  the  mgrniu'  o'  this 
day,  comin'  on."— He  turned  to  go.— "An'  we  may  de- 
pend on  your  honor  in  regard  o'  what  Miss  Lovett 
writes  about?" 

"You  may.     My  eyes  shall  not  close  till  I  am  in  Kil- 
kenny, and  the  prayer  of  the  letter  you  brought  me  ful- 
filled". " 
"The  time  is  short." 

"This  is  Wednesday  night — and— let  me  see — to-mor- 
row, at  noon  you  say?" 

"To-morrow,  at  one  o'  the  clock,  your  honor." 
"Depend  on  me.     Farewell." 

"Well,  I  must  be  for  Kilkenny  this  moment.  Sol 
wish  your  honor  a  good-bye." 

"Open  the  door,  Pat: "and  Pat  running  down  with  a 
light,  obeyed  in  increased  wonder.  When  it  was  opened, 
the  stranger  slowly  moved  from  his  position;  gained 
the  street  steps;  pulled  off  his  hat,  and,  with  a  "God 
guard  your  honor,"  flung  a  paper  into  the  hall.  Just 
as  he  turned  to  walk  down  the  steps,  the  light  held  by 
Pat  fell  on  his  face,  and  Mr.  Barry  started  suddenly  at 
the  now  well-known  features  of  one  about  whom  he  had 
reason  to  feel  peculiar  interest. 

"Seize  that  person,  Pat!"— he  exclaimed,  stooping  to 
pick  up  the  paper.  The  servant  shot  through  the  hall- 
door;  his  master  read  the  document;  and,  when  he  had 
done,  said — "This,  to  me,  is  wonderful."  In  a  few 
minutes  Pat  returned  alone,  his  clothes  soiled  with  the 
mire  of  the  street,  and  his  countenance  pale  and 
agitated. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  man?"  asked  Mr. 
Barry. 

"Faith,  an' I  don't  well  know,  plase  your  honor," 
answered  the  servant,  now  gravely  enough.  "I  cum 
up  to  the  little  man  two  dours  oft",  jit st  at  the  tnrnin'; 
an',  '  Cum  back,  if  you  plaise,'  says  I,  '  the  masther 
wants  you.'  '  What's  his  business  ?' says  he,  stoppin', 
and  facin' round  upon  me.  'He'll  tell  you  that  when 
you  come,'  says  I.  *  Then,  he'll  never  tell  me  now,'  says 
he,  'for  I'm  in  sich  a  hurry  I  can't  come  back  at  all.' 
'Be  asy,'  says  I,  an'  I  put  out  my  hand  to  grip  him; 
when — I  lave  it  to  my  death  that  I  don't  know  how  he 
done  it — but  up  wid  my  heels,  and  down  wid  my  head, 
anyhow.  And,  before  I  was  upon  my  legs  again,  he 
was  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  I  didn't  see  till  that  minute, 


and  away  wid  him  like  the  divil  in  a  high  wind.  And, 
by  Gor,  savin'  your  honor's  presence,  the  divil  himself 
couldn't  do  the  whole  thing  abitbetther,  if  he  wasped 
for  it. " 

"You  are  a  goose,  Pat,"  said  Mr.  Barry.  "But  now 
no  more  of  this.  Prepare  with  all  speed  for  my  imme- 
diate departure. " 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

"Mtjether,  murther,  won't  you  let  me  see  him  at 
all  ?"— petitioned  Andy  Houlohan,  clinging  to  the  bars 
of  the  iron-grated  door  of  the  prison  in  which  Pierce 
Shea  was  confined. 

"Go  along  out  o'  that,  you  ugly-lookin'  thief,"  an- 
swered the  gruff  voice  of  the  ruffian,  who  filled  at  once 
the  offices  of  jailor  and  turnkey,  as  he  locked  the  door, 
after  admitting  the  broken-hearted  old  Ned  Siiea  to  a 
last  interview  with  his  sou,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  his  appointed  execution. 

•  "Och  !  you  don't  know  that  we  war  reared  up  to- 
gether, a 'most  ever  since  the  day  we  were  born,"  poor 
Andy  continued,  in  tears. 

"Ha  !  ha  !  aye.  An',  maybe,  deserve  to  be  hung  tip 
together,  the  last  day  o'  your  lives,  just  to  keep  you 
from  parting,"  retorted  jNIatthew. 

"An'  ain't  1  poor  Pierce's  own  foster-brother  !" 

"Hot  you,  have  you  the  Sheriff's  ticket?" 

"Ochone,  I  dunna  know  what  it  is." 

"Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and  try,"  looking; 
knowingly,  and  making  a  show  as  if  reckoning  money 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"It's  not  mooch  that  I  have,  God  help  me;  but  111 
give  it  wid  a  hearty  good  will,  wishing  it  was  more  for 
your  sake,  sir" — and  he  handed  a  sixpence  through  the   j 
bars. 

"The  curse  of  Cromwell  on  you  for  a  poor  beggarly 
rogue  !  I  thought  as  much.  Y'oii  have  no  money 
thrashed" — putting  it  up  deliberately. 

"Miisha,  I  brought  no  more  wid  me." 

"Nor  left  none  at  home,  I'm  thinkin'" — and  Matthew 
turned  off  towards  the  interior  of  the  prison. 

"Oh,  the  Lord  inotect  you,  an'  won't  you  let  me  in 
afther  all?" 

"Is  it  for  that  ? — no,  no;  I've  let  you  take  a  peep  for 
your  sixpence.  But  two  thirteens  for  a  turn  in;  that's 
the  rule." 

"Murther,  mnrther,  if  I  had  a  bit  of  a  sledge  !"  cried 
Andy,  dancing  with  madness,  and  making  several  ring- 
ing blows  at  the  bars  with  his  alpeeu. 

"Sodger"— said  Matthew,  returning,  and  speaking  to 
a  sentinel  outside— "sodger,  turn  this  thief's  breed 
from  the  place  he  ought  to  be  put  in." 

"Sodger,  ma-chree,"  in  his  turn  exclaimed  Andy 
the  grenadier,  who  quickly  pressed  him  back  with  th 
butt  of  his  musket — "you'll  be  pitiful  to  me,  an'  ax  ei 
to  let  me  see  my  poor  Pierce  Sliea  !" 

"Xo  concern  of  mine — stand  back." 

"He'll  never  die  asy  wldout  just  saying  God  be  wi^ 
you,  Andy." 
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"Back,  man — can't  tell,  I'm  sure — back." 

"Considher,  sodger,  a-liud|f.  Yon  might  be  in  his 
case  yet. " 

"Damme,  fall  back." 

"An'  how  would  you  look  if  they  kept  your  own  poor 
foster-brother  from  you  ?" 

"No  more  talk,  or" — presenting  his  bayonet — 

"Musha,  thrust  away.  Little  mysef  cares  I  was  kilt 
dead  this  moment." 

And  Andy  scarce  stirred,  until  the  sentinel,  again 
reverting  his  piece,  shoved  him  ofl' his  post  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  send  him  staggering  among  the  crowd  his 
cries  had  attracted  in  the  street  before  the  prison. 

"He'll  never  get  a  word  o'  me;— hell  die  widout 
partin'  from  me  !  an'  I'll  never  know  iiace  again,  'till 
the  sod  covers  mysef  !"  It  was  now  past  nine  o'clock. 

"Andy  Houlohan  !" — whispered  a  sharp  voice  in  his 
ear. 

Andy  turned  to  the  speaker.  It  was  Paddy  Lough- 
nan  :  but  Andy  did  not  recognize  him. 

"There's  pity  on  my  heart  for  you,"  Paddy  continued. 

"Musha,  good  loock  to  you.  It's  little  of  it  is  to  be 
found  here." 

"What  'ud  you  do  for  a  body,  supposin'  he  got  you 
inside  the  dour  o'  the  cage  ?" 

"I'd  lay  my  life  down  for  him  the  next  moment." 

"That  'ud  be  no  great  bargain;  little  I'd  get  for  it. 
But  I  ax  no  sich  thing;  just  keep  your  eye  on  me,  an' 
come  when  I  call  you." 

He  moved  to  some  distance,  and  Andy  saw  him  lay 
hold  of  a  helpless  little  crii>ple,  who,  seated  in  a  small 
car,  had  just  been  drawn  by  a  more  active  mendicant 
before  the  prison  gates. 

"Och,  Lord  save  us  !  what  'ud  you  want  wid  a  poor 
lame  creature?"  asked  tbe  cripple. 

"None  o'  your  divil's  tricks,  now,"  replied  Lough- 
nau.  "You  made  a  fool  o'  me  once  on  a  time,  an'  thafs 
more  than  the  law  allows.  So,  come  your  ways.  By 
good  loock  we're  nigh  hand  to  a  lodgin'  for  you." 

"I'm  a  crippled  body,  that  does  harm  to  no  one. 
Don't  you  harm  me,  if  you're  a  Christhen." 

"By  the  vartue  o'  the  oath  I  tuck  on  the  green  cloth, 
you  can  tell  as  big  a  lie  as  if  you  war  the  size  o'  the 
house.     Come  in  here." 

"Help,  help,  good  Christhens,  for  a  cripple  !"  cried 
the  little  fellow  in  the  car. 

"Tliat's  Loughuan,  the  bum-bailiff,"  said  a  young 
man  in  the  crowd. 

"Touch  his  head  to  the  paving-stones,"  said  an- 
other. 

"Clean  the  kennel  with  the  thievin'  bum,"  said  a 
third. 

"Loughnan,  take  your  hands  from  the  cripple,"  ex- 
claimed several. 

"What  call  liave  you  to  him?"  asked  a  stout-built 
shoemaker,  who  witli  his  hands  under  his  M'cll-waxed 
leather  apron,  now  advanced. 

"Ax  that  o'  one  tliat  'ill  tell  you,"  answered  Paddy, 
an'  take  away  your  big  fists  there,  from  my  prisoner." 

"Divil  a  take,  to  plase  you." 

"Neighbors,  don't  let  a  poor  crature,  widout  power 


to  help  himself,  be  ill-used  for  nothing  at  all,"  still  ap- 
pealed the  cripple. 

"Let  him  go  !"  resumed  the  commisei-ating  Crisiien. 

"Bother  !"  replied  Loughnan,  dragging  the  object 
from  his  car. 

"Where's  your  warrant?"  demanded  the  shoemaker, 
with  a  face  of  knowledge  and  importance. 

"Musha,"  laughed  the  bailiff,  "what  a  way  you're  in 
to  know  !  An'  'tisn't  the  way  you're  in,  but  the  figure 
you  cut.     Come  along,  a-bouchal. " 

"Let  him  go  this  moment," — the  champion  stept  up 
fiercely. 

"Right,  Joe  !"  — and — "that's  the  way  to  serve  him!" 
— and — "smash  the  bum  !"  cried  his  seconders. 

"God  bless  you,  honest  good  gentlemen!"  prayed 
the  subject  of  disijute. 

"I'll  tell  yez  what,"  roared  Loughnan;  "he's  a  fair 
caption.  There's  the  lawful  money  ready  for  the  job; 
an'  I'll  sware  a  sazure  agin  every  uglj'  mother's  son  o' 
you. " 

"Curse  your  law,"  resumed  Crispin,  "do  you  think 
we'll  take  it  from  you  ?  Sliow  your  warrant,  an'  then 
no  harm  done.  If  not,  let  God's  cripple  alo'ue."  And 
there  was  a  general  shout,  as  prefatory  indication  of 
putting  into  force  their  resolve  to  rescue  the  crip- 
ple. Loughnan  tugged  at  his  prisoner,  and  received 
many  smart  blows  on  his  hat  from  behind,  some  of 
which  sunk  it  over  his  eyes.  He  shoved  up,  looked 
round,  and  could  see  none  but  demure  faces,  but  was 
again  similarly  assailed;  turned  again,  and  again  could 
only  see  countenances  of  fixed  gravity.  It  was  evident 
that  fun,  as  much  as  compassion,  was  the  motive  to  a 
row.  He  now  became  assured  he  could  not  carry  his 
point  by  himself. 

"Where  are  you,  Andy  Houlohan?"  he  cried. 

"Here  I  am,"  answered  Andy,  jumping  through  the 
ring,  alpeen  in  hand. 

"Tell  the  devil's-limbs  who  this  is,"  Loughnan  con- 
tinued, snatching  off  the  hat  and  blanket  of  the  sup- 
]30sed  cripple. 

"Oh,  Dieu-na-glorive  !"  shouted  Andy,  as  he  jumped 
back  in  horror— "'tis  Crohoore-na-bilhoge  !" 

"An'  what  did  he  do,  Andy?" 

"Och  !  the  Loi'd  keep  us  from  all  harm  ! — sure  didn't 
he  murder  Tony  Doolin'  an'  his  wife  in  the  middle  o' 
their  sins  !" 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  the  shoemaker,  wagging  his  head 
knowingly,  and  replacing  his  hands  under  his  apron^ 
"that's  a  horse  of  another  color.  We  all  Iieard  of  that 
Woody  business,  and  of  a  certainty  just  such  a  kind  o' 
creature  they  say  done  it." 

"Ram  him  in  !  ram  him  in  !"  was  now  the  general  cry. 

"Andy,"  said  Loughnan,  "ketch  your  own  lioult  o' 
the  cullaun,  an'  you'll  get  snug  into  the  crib  for  your 
trouble,  where  there's  some  this  moment  just  as  mad  to 
got  out." 

We  omitted  to  say  that  the  sturdy  beggar  who  drew 
Crohoore  to  the  front  of  the  jail  had  disappeared  into 
the  crowd  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  scuttle.  Croliooro 
now  seemed  to  invoke  Iiimor  some  other  individual. 

"Sheemun  !  Slieemun  !"  ho  exclaimed,  starting  on  his 
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legs  and  clapping  liis  hands,  while  his  face  was  stern 
rather  than  agitated — "Kun  for  me  now,  or  I'm  lost! 
You  know  the  road  they  took — run,  run  !" 

"I'll  do  my  best,  plase  God  !"  answered  a  voice  in  the 
crowd.  Xo  one  could  tell  the  other  who  had  uttered 
the  words. 

"He's  spakin'  to  the  Divil,"  remarked  Paddy 
Longhuan.  "They're  just  like  two  brothers,  together. 
But  let  me  once  get  him  inside,  an'  the  ould  bouchal 
may  have  him  afterwards,  if  he  doesn't  repent  of  his 
bargain."  So  saying,  he  dragged  Crohoore  to  the 
prison-door;  Andy,  wlio,  but  for  the  reward  held  out 
would  not  have  laid  a  finger  on  him,  cautiously  assisting. 

"Here,"  said  Paddy,  as  the  jailer  appeared,  "just  let 
this  bouchaleen  into  the  rat-trap." 

"On  what  account?"  asked  the  gruff  Matthew. 

"Did  you  never  hear  tell  o'  one  Crohoore-an-bil- 
hoge  ?" 

"Wlioo !  he's  heartily  welcome;  an'  his  nate  dry 
lodgin' readj' this  many  a  day."  The  door  opened  to 
Paddy,  Andy,  and  the  at  last  captured  Crolioore.  "Lng 
him  along,  lug  him  along,"  barked  out  Matthew,  as  he 
waddled  before. 

They  had,  for  some  distance,  to  walk  through  a  low- 
arched  passage,  until  they  arrived  at  a  trap-door, 
which,  by  means  of  a  step-ladder,  gave  descent  to  the 
lower  regions:  and  before  they  arrived  at  this  point, 
Paddy  Loughnan  spoke  half  to  himself,  half  to  Andy 
Houlohan: 

"Well:  he's  no  witch  afther  all.  I  ought  to  be  tied 
to  a  cow's  tail,  aiid  sthveeled  to  death.  Ai-rah,  what  a 
purty  hand  I  made  of  it  in  the  ould  cave  o'  Dunmore. 
I  was  ashamed  to  bid  tiie  good  morrow  to  myself  even, 
the  next  morniu'.  To  go  for  to  run  away,  as  if  it  war 
the  liviu'  Duoul  that  crossed  me;  an'  it  was  only  when 
I  got  home  on  my  sort  of  an  oiild  horse  that  I  consid- 
ered an"  thought  o'  the  thing.  Why,  bad  end  to  you, 
Paddy  Loughnan,  says  I,  'twas  only  Crohoore  that  made 
them  noises,  an'  gave  you  them  blows  that  you  couldn't 
see,  an'  said  them  di.smal  things  to  bother  you.  An' 
'twas  his  two  eyes,  an'  nobody's  else,  that  looked  at 
you  out  o'  the  ground,  when  you  roared  to  Pierce  Shea 
tliat  you  saw  the  horrid  Divil,  and  frightened  him,  too, 
an'  tumbled  him  down  by  the  little  river.  An',  Paddy 
Louglinan,  you're  not  worth  a  thrawneen,  to  let  sich  a 
little  sheeog  of  a  thing  make  an  ownshuck  o'  you. 
Then  I  swore  a  big  oath  I'd  never  rest  asy  'till  I  had  a 
liould  o'  the  lad;  an'  sure  now  I'll  sleep  in  a  quiet  con- 
science. Aye,  faith;  uu'  some  good  money  undher  my 
head  to  snore  on."  t 

They  gained  the  trap-door.  Crohoore  was  heavily 
ironed  and  handcuffed  at  its  edge,  and  then  shoved 
down  to  his  stiaw  and  his  reflections. 

Soon  after,  Andy  was  able  to  reach  the  cell  where  old 
Ked  Shea  had  previously  arrived,  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well of  his  son. 

The  young  spirit  springs  lightly  from  the  i^ressure  of 
affliction.  But  when  the  frost  of  many  winters  have 
stiffened  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  pulse 
within  is  but  a  puny  throb,  the  blow  of  calamity  shat- 
ters as  it  falls  on  them,  and  the  beatings  of  hope  are 


not  heard  triumphing  in  the  silence  of  that  wreck. 
When  the  old  man  entered  his  child's  cell,  the  poor 
criminal  could  scarce  recognize  his  father.  Little  more 
than  a  short  day  had  elaiised  since  the  still  healthy  rose 
of  youth  blushed  on  the  cheek  that  was  now  white  and 
livid:  the  eye  that,  secure  in  hai^piness,  used  to 
sparkle  with  almost  boyhood's  fire,  was  beamless 
and  hollow.  He  appeared  at  the  low  door,  as  doomed 
and  judged  a  being  as  the  i^risoner  he  came  to  visit; 
one  for  whom  there  was  no  longer  a  hope  orjiurpose  on 
earth ;  one  from  whom  the  world  and  life  had  jiassed 
away;  who  was  indebted  to  the  one  but  for  the  light  it 
lent,  and  which  he  loved  not,  and  to  the  other  for  a  puff 
of  breath,  to  which  he  was  indifferent. 

After  Pierce,  springing  from  the  bedside,  on  which 
he  sat  with  his  confessor,  had  clasped  his  father  in  his 
arms,  and  both  had  remained  long  in  the  wordless  agony 
of  their  meeting,  they  parted  a  moment  to  gaze  on  each 
other.  Then  the  father  reeled  and  staggered;  as  the 
son  strove  again  to  support  him,  lie,  too,  felt  the  tre- 
mors and  weakness  of  anguish  and  despair,  and  tottered 
under  his  sad  burden. 

"Put  me  somewhere  to  sit  down,  Pierce,"  said  old 
Ned  .Shea.     "Neither  of  us  can  stand." 

The  clergyman  assisted  them  to  the  side  of  the 
wretched  bed,  the  only  sitting-place  in  the  cell.  There 
Pierce  still  held  his  father  in  his  arms. 

"Oh,  Pierce,"  he  continued,  gasping  and  choking.  "I 
am  struck  down;  the  ould  heart  is  as  weak  as  it  will  be 
desolate.  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you  for  the  last  time 
in  this  world;  to  kiss  your  cheek  for  the  last  time;  to 
feel  your  arms  ai'ouud  me  for  the  last  time." 

"jTcannot  speak  to  you,  father,"  answered  Pierce.     ■ 

"Pierce,  Pierce,  don't  turn  the  face  from  me.  Soon 
shall  I  see  it  no  more — the  face  of  my  only  child.  Try 
an'  speak,  a-vich;  try  an'  speak;  for  your  voice,  too,  ill 
soon  be  gone  from  my  ear;  an'  sit  closer,  and  let  me 
hold  you;  for  the  cold  clay  will  soon  hide  you  from 
your  father." 

"You  are  greatly  changed,  father,"  said  Pierce,  en- 
deavoring to  say  something. 

"Oh  !  I  thank  my  God  for  that !"  replied  the  old  man, 
in  a  loud  shrill  voice — "'tis  a  good  sign,  Pierce — a  good 
sign!" 

Pierce  shuddered  in  his  soul. 

"Father,  for  the  love  of  God,  be  comforted." 

"Comfort!  Comfort!  There  is  none  for  me,  boy.  And 
I  want  none — none  when  you  are  gone  !  All  my  comfort 
will  then  be  with  you  in  the  grave:  there  I'll  look  for 
it." 

"Father,  father,  you  break  my  heart,  and  makemyj 
death  too  bitter. " 

"Well,  I  never  wished  to  do  that;  I'd  wish  your  suf^ 
ferin'  an  easy  one.  Pierce.     But  oh,  Father  of  all,  lool 
down  on  us  this  day  !    Come,  a-vich,  come  to  me — this 
is  the  only  time  I  can  lay  band  on  you." 

"Oh,  have  pity  on  me,  father." 

"But  no;  I  spoke  wrong.  Once  again  I  will  lay  mj 
liand  on  you.  But  then,"  he  added — in  a  voice  of  the 
blackest  despair — "then.  Pierce,  you  will  be  a  strangled 
corpse." 
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"Xed  Shea,  compose  yourself,"  interrupted  the  cler- 
gyman. "Your  good  son  will  then  be  with  the  Great 
Father  you  have  invoked,  in  Heaven." 

"Thaih  !  thaih  !*  you  are  not  an  ould  man  like  my- 
Sf^lf,  and  you  have  no  boy  like  mine" — and  he  pushed 
back  the  curling  and  clustering  hair  from  his  son's 
forehead,  and  with  a  quick  glance  ran  over  his  features. 
"You  have  no  boy  like  mine,  the  joy  and  j^ride  of  your 
heart,  to  be  taken  away  from  you — and  taken  for 
ever. " 

"Yet  can  I  feel  for  your  lot,"  the  priest  returned; 
"do  you  feel  for  his  and  mine.  He  has  but  a  short  time, 
dear  friend,  to  preiiare  for  a  long  account;  and  I  have 
to  assist  him  in  his  duty.  Let  us  kneel  and  pray  to- 
gether. " 

"Yes;  let  us  pray  together,"  repeated  old  Shea. 
But,  as  they  moved,  he  again  caught  his  son  in  his  em- 
brace. 

"Pierce,  Pierce,"  he  said,  "the— the  poor  mother 
could  not  come  to  see  you." 

This  took  Pierce  unprepared,  and  went  like  a  knife 
through  his  heart.  He  shrieked  in  agony,  and  cast 
himself  on  his  rustling  straw. 

The  clergyman  again  gently  exhorted  to  iirayer. 
After  some  time  all  were  about  to  kneel,  when  a  bustle 
in  the  passage  attracted  their  notice,  and  Andy  Houlo- 
hau  rushed  by  the  iinder-turnkey,  who  apijeared  at  the 
open  door  of  the  cell. 

"My  i)oor  fellow,  have  you  come  to  see  me?"  said 
Pierce,  holding  his  hand,  as  Andy,  now  stationary  in 
grief  and  horror,  stared  upon  the  group. 

"Yes,  a-vich— ^.just — ^just  to  say — God  be  wid  ye," 
stammered  the  faithful  creature. 

"We  wei'e  going  to  pray,"  resumed  Pierce;  "come 
over,  my  dear  Andy,  and  join  us — father,  when  I  am 
gone,  you  will  be  kind  to  this  poor  lad,  for  he  was  kind 
to  me." 

A  feeble  moan  came  in  answer  from  the  father. 

"I'm  thankful  to  you.  Pierce,  a-cuishla-rauchree," 
continued  Andy,  still  standing;  "but  there's  no  need 
— no  need.  I'm  not  goin'  to  stay  in  this  part  o'  the 
counthry." 

."God  bless  you,  wherever  you  go,  my  poor  Andy," 
said  Pierce,  pressing  his  hand. 

"Don't  spake  in  that  manner— don't.  Pierce,  or  my 
throat  '11  burst!"  He  put  his  hand  to  his  neck;  his 
face  became  red,  swollen,  and  distorted;  and  a  catch- 
ing and  wheezing  of  the  breath  arose  gra<lually  louder, 
until  it  gained  a  terrible  gush  of  rough  sorrow.  "I'm 
lookiii'  at  you,"  he  resumed,  "never  to  look  agin.  Wo 
war  childcr  together ;  we  war  gorgoon  together.  I 
thought  we'd  l)e  ould  together.  But  now  you  lave  me, 
beliind  you.     I'll  put  the  sod  on  your  early  grave." 

"Tliis  must  not  be,"  again  interruiited  the  priest; 
"my  penitent  must  be  left  alone  with  ine."  Just  then 
the  entrance  of  the  jailer  served  to  assist  liim  in  jintting 
his  wisli  into  efl'ect. 

"The  curse  o'  Scotland  on  you,"  said  tliis  man,  turn- 
ing to  Andy,  "what  brouglit  you  here,  or  how  did  you 

•Fattier— ae  tliu  Irish  call  their  prloutB. 


come  here?"  He  had  not  recognized,  in  the  person 
that  helped  to  bring  in  Ciohoore,  the  same  he  had  or- 
dered from  the  gate — "Be  ofl",  you  jail-bird;  or  maybe 
you'd  get  the  length  of  your  tether,  afther  ail." 

Andy  flew  to  Pierce's  arms.  The  jailor  tore  him 
away.  He  continued  to  look  on  his  foster-brother  as 
he  continued  to  go  backwards,  till  the  cell-door  was 
dashed  in  his  face.  The  clergyman  then  silently  led 
the  father  and  son  to  a  last  embrace.  It  was  wordless, 
as  the  first  they  had  exchanged  at  their  meeting. 
After  a  long  jiause,  in  obedience  to  a  whi-sper  from 
his  priestly  adviser.  Pierce  sunk  upon  his  knees,  crying 
out: 

"Father;  your  blessing  !  and  a  forgiveness  for  the 
disobedience  that  brought  me  this  fate!" 

But  the  moment  he  undid  his  arms  from  his  father 
the  old  man  fell,  a  dead  weight,  on  the  echoing  floor 
of  the  cell.  Pierce  cried  out,  for  he  thought  his  father 
was  dead.  The  priest  soon  ascertained  however  that 
he  had  but  fainted;  and  urged  Pierce,  as  soon  as  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  recovery  api^eared,  to  consent, 
before  old  Shea  could  again  become  aware  of  his  situa- 
tion, to  a  parting.  It  would  be  kind  and  merciful,  he 
said,  and  easiest  for  both.  The  criminal  at  last  yielded ; 
and  when,  over  and  over  he  had  embraced  his  insen- 
sible parent,  the  old  man  was  still  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness conveyed  out  of  the  prison. 


The  lark. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


'  His  feathers  $aturate  with  dew  ' 


was  mounting  to  salute  the  risen  sun  with  the  first  song 
of  spring,  when  Mr.  Barry,  to  whom  we  have  before  in- 
troduced the  reader,  was  far  on  his  way  from  Dublin  to 
Kilkenny.  At  an  inn,  about  ten  miles  from  the  last- 
named  city,  where  he  had  stopped  to  change  horses, 
while  his  servant  Pat  Avas  busy  seeing  tliat  everything 
about  the  carriage  was  "nate  andpurty,"  and  occasion- 
ally inspecting  the  operations  of  the  village  smith,  who 
exerted  his  skill  to  set  to  rights  one  of  tlie  wheels  that 
had  somewhat  suilered  in  the  rapid jouiuey,  Mi'.  Barry, 
referring  to  his  watch,  found,  in  considerable  alarm,  it 
was  an  hour  later  than  he  supposed  it  could  be.  He 
wondered  how  the  miscalculation  could  have  occurred. 
It  was,  in  fact,  now  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and,  even  if 
the  dispatch  of  the  smitli  should  allow  him  to  start 
tliat  moment,  he  scarce  expected  to  complete  the  ten 
long  Irish  miles  still  before  him  in  less  than  an  hour  and 
a-half.  So  that  it  must  be  noon  as  he  reached  Kilkenny ; 
and  if  any  other  accident  or  delay  should  occur ! — If 
the  smith  did  his  work  badly— if  the  wheels  failed 
again— if  but  a  pin— or  a  brace— or  a  pivot  gave  way  ! 
His  heart  beat  liigh,  an<l  the  blood  tingled  tlirougli  his 
frame  at  tlie  thougjit. 

lie  rushed  from  the  inn-door  to  (jnestion  tlic  smith. 
The  man  was  pausing  for  the  return  from  his  smithy,  at 
some  distance,  of  a  goicooii  he  had  dispatched  thither, 
to  fetcli  a  something  or  orthcr,  Uv.  Barry  did  not  care 
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to  listen  what.  He  stamped,  and  called  for  a  hackney 
coach.  There  was  not  one  at  home.  For  a  horse  !— a 
horse  was  led  to  him  on  three  legs,  for  the  wretched 
animal  only  touched  the  very  point  of  the  fourth  on 
the  ground.  "Good  God!"  Mr.  Barry  cried,  "what 
is  to  be  done?  at  such  an  hour!"  And  now  came 
the  only  comfort  the  smith,  innkeeper,  hostler,  waiter, 
and  chambermaid  could  aflbrd  him  ;  his  honor's 
watch  was  too  fast,  they  said;  much  too  fast,  they 
assured  him.  "Them  Dublin  clocks  and  watches  often 
set  people  asthray;"  and,  even  so,  though  "the  chay" 
was  not  just  then  at  home,  it  vt^as  expected  every 
minute,  fresh  from  the  road:  so,  little  time  would  be 
lost,  after  all,  even  supposing  his  honor's  own  carriage 
wasn't  done  up  before  that. 

Endeavoring  to  believe  and  rely  on  these  people, 
and  urging  the  smith,  whose  gor9oou  now  appeared  in 
distant  view,  Mr.  Barry  now  stood  silent  for  some  time, 
until,  even  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  he  was  in- 
terested by  a  new  circumstance.  At  a  part  of  the 
roadside,  a  little  way  down  from  the  inn,  there  was  the 
teimination  of  a  thick  grove  of  firs.  Through  it  sud- 
denly  broke  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  tall,  straight,  and 
hale,  and,  though  his  garments  were  wretched,  of 
striking  character.  But  what  most  attracted  Mr. 
Barry  was  his  action  the  moment  he  appeared.  The 
old  fellow  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  fence,  and,  with  hat 
in  hand,  and  his  long  white  hair  shaken  by  the  breeze 
about  his  face,  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  as  he 
strained  his  eyes  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
Kilkenny.  Intense  anxiety  was  in  his  look.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  bent  down  a  little,  raised  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  make  sure,  by  a  second  critical  glance,  of 
the  approach  of  some  person  he  had  wished  to  see. 
Then,  apparently  assured,  he  clapped  his  hands  in  self- 
gratulation,  jumped  with  the  vigor  of  youth  on  the 
road,  and  using  his  long  two-handled  stick,  that  had  a 
great  knob  at  the  end  of  it,  slowly  approached  the 
group  near  the  inn-door,  and  leaned  against  a  house 
immediately  opposite;  his  eyes  drooped,  and  his  air 
now  seemingly  indifferent. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  strange-looking  figure  made  his 
appearance,  mounted  on  a  still  stranger  animal.  It 
would  be  difflcult  to  penetrate  his  mind  through  the 
expression  of  his  countenance:  whether  it  betokened 
folly  or  knavery,  or  such  a  mixture  of  both  as  we  some- 
times meet  with,  was  a  question.  He  wore  a  hat, 
bruised  and  battered,  open  at  the  top— that  is,  without 
a  crown— leaving  to  the  visitation  of  whatever  weather 
happened  to  blow  the  pate  it  served  but  to  adorn.  This 
relic  of  a  chapeau  was  stuck  at  one  side  of  his  head, 
almost  as  if  it  had  hung  against  a  wall,  giving  a  finish 
to  the  idiot  impudence  of  his  look.  If  his  face  puzzled 
a  physiognomist,  the  most  expert  Moses  in  Monmouth 
Street  would  feel  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  tex- 
ture or  material  of  his  attire,  so  besmeared  was 
it  with  grease  and  filth,  and  showing  such  a  sovereign 
disregard  of  button  and  button-hole,  that  a  pin, 
a  skewer,  or  any  other  random  means  of  fasten- 
ing, was  the  only  agency  to  keep  its  parts  together. 
Then  his  shirt  (any  color,  excepting  white,  the  reader 


pleases)  was  open  at  the  throat;  his  shred  of  a  vest, 
and  the  knees  of  his  culottes  swung  wide  ;  his  pieces  of 
blue  stockings  were  bundled  round  his  ankles,  leaving 
his  shins,  marbled  with  the  fire,  bare.  And  his  old 
brogues — (or  if  not  old,  like  a  rake's,  prematurely  so) — 
would  have  fallen  from  his  feet,  but  that  they  were 
secured  by  cords.  This  was  the  sole  symptom  of  prov^- 
idence  about  him.  In  his  mouth  he  held  a  short  pipe, 
black  from  constant  use;  the  shank  of  sufficient  length 
to  allow  the  barrel  to  project  immediatelj'  under  his 
nose;  so  that  by  the  same  instrument  he  gratified  two 
of  his  senses;  for,  when  he  had  enough  satisfied  his 
palate  with  the  vapor  he  drew  in,  he  sent  it  forth  again 
to  ascend  his  nostrils,  as  kitchen  smoke  ascends  a 
funnel. 

He  bestrode  a  rib-marked,  lob-eared  horse,  of  which 
the  trappings  were  in  character  with  those  of  their 
owner,  and  the  miserable  beast  they — we  cannot  say, 
furnished.  They  consisted  of  a  rusty  bridle,  knotted 
in  many  places;  a  "suggaun,"  or  hayrope,  looped  at 
either  side,  through  which,  by  way  of  stirrups,  the 
knight  thrust  his  feet;  while  he  sat  on  a  large  wallet, 
equally  laden  at  both  ends,  that  in  a  degree  served 
charitably  to  hide  the  I'ibs  of  the  poor  horse  over  which 
they  hung. 

The  inn-door  at  which  Mr.  Barry's  carriage  stood  was 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  anil  the  way  was  nearly  blocked 
up  by  it  and  the  four  horses  that  stood  unharnessed, 
and  the  other  four,  "putting  to."  Nevertheless,  the 
newcomer  might  easily  have  passed,  if  he  wished;  but 
this  did  not  seem  to  suit  his  humor. 

"Do  yez  hear,  ye  scullions.  Move  a  one  side  wid 
yourselves,  an'  let  a  body  pass,"  he  ci'ied  out,  stopping 
a  few  yards  fi'om  them. 

They  took  no  notice  of  his  command,  and  he  person- 
ally addressed  the  hostler,  who  was  now  leading  off 
the  jaded  horses. 

"Come,  my  cullaun.  Lug  dat  umperin'-box  out  o' 
my  road;"  meaning  the  carriage,  and  speaking  in  the 
town  slang  to  be  heard  in  Dublin  and  Kilkenny. 

On  such  an  occasion,  Ned  hostler  might  have  been  a 
little  hoity-toity,  and  nothing  more,  with  his  superior. 
But,  not  relishing  this  language  from  the  kind  of  person 
that  now  addressed  him,  he  looked  fiercely  over  his 
shoulder,  and  threatened  to  roll  horse,  rider,  and  wallet, 
in  the  kennel. 

"Musha,  never  mind  him,"  interrupted  the  old  man 
we  have  before  spoken  of,  looking  up  for  the  first  time. 
"That's  Tim  Lyudop,  the  butcher,  from  Kilkenny;  a 
half  naatur'l." 

"De  Divil  take  de  liars,  between  you  an'  me,  Shee-, 
mun  Croonawnee,"  was  the  courteous  reply.  "An"! 
what  brings  you  here  ?" 

"As  I  hope  for  glory,  then,  it  was  yoursef  I  wanted 
to  see— wid  another  by  your  side,  I  mane.  I  have  a 
message  from  his  father;  where  is  he  ?" 

"Ax  him  dat  takes  care  of  him;  how  do  I  know?" 

"Why,  ye  were  in  the  sthreets  o'  Kilkenny,  this 
mornin'  arly;  an'  he  was  to  take  the  road  wid  you." 

"He  turned  back,  den,  to  see  de  hornpipe  in  de  aii, 
at  one  o'clock  to-day,"  answered  the  traveller. 
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"O-ho!"  observed  Sheemun,  and  quickly  resumed 
bis  station  at  the  road  side,  from  which  he  had  advanced 
to  converse  with  his  friend. 

Mr.  Barry  overheard  the  whole  of  this  dialogue,  and 
felt  much  interested  with  the  speakers,  particularly 
with  him  who  had  last  arrived.  As  his  carriage  was 
at  last  almost  ready,  and  his  mind  more  at  rest,  he 
hazarded  a  question. 

"And  pray,  what  have  you  got  in  the  sack,  my  good 
fellow?" 

"It's  a  token  you  don't  know,  or  you  wouldn't  in- 
quire," replied  the  impudent  dog,  not  a  whit  influenced 
by  the  evident  rank  and  gentlemanly  address  of  the 
speaker. 

"Why,  plase  your  honor,"  said  Sheemuu,  "ifs  a 
thousand  to  one  bud  he  has  some  honest  poor  man's 
bacon  in  id. " 

"What  a  guess  you  make,  Croonawnee.  Why,  then, 
for  all  your  knowledge,  of  ould,  you  know  just  as  much 
about  it  as  a  cow  does  of  a  holiday,  or  a  pig  of  a  bad 
shillin'.  An' Croonawnee,  you  had  better  be  quiet;  for, 
by  my  sowl,  an'  dat's  an  oath,  maybe  you  oftener  helped 
to  shove  in  a  poor  man's  door,  wid  de  head  o'  your 
walkin'  stick — aye,  an'  a  rich  one's,  too — oftener  dan 
he  would  let  you  for  the  axin'." 

He  was  moving  on,  and  approaching  Sheemun  as  he 
made  an  end  of  speaking.  Whether  he  had  touched 
his  friend  in  the  sore  point,  whether,  for  his  downright 
detestation  of  malpractices,  Sheemun  felt  indignant  at 
such  an  attack  on  his  houestj%  or  that  some  other  mo- 
tive weighed  against  the  traveller,  which  at  present  we 
cannot  elucidate;  certain  it  is,  that  the  mendicant, 
having  started  a  moment  aside,  and  whispered  to  Mr. 
Barry — "I  had  no  message  for  him  or  his  comrade,  but 
I  was  on  the  lookout  for  'em  both — mind  this  now!" — 
having,  we  say,  directed  these  words  to  Mr.  Barry, 
"Sheemun  suddenly  raised  in  both  hands  his  long  staff, 
and  planting,  under  the  left  ear  of  Tim,  that  very  knob 
or  head,  so  uucautiously  spoken  of,  down  came  the  un- 
lucky satirist;  and  down  came,  with  him,  the  wallet 
that  had  served  as  a  saddle,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
incident. 

The  assaulted  person  had,  indeed,  seen  his  coming 
danger,  and  endeavored  to  escape  it.  With  the  heels 
of  his  brogues  he  thumped  against  the  ribs  of  his 
steed;  but  while  the  hollow  sound  thereby  produced 
clearly  denoted  it  was  no  pampered  beast,  and  there- 
fore should  liave  been  no  restive  one;  and  while  inti- 
mation was  further  given  that  the  state  of  his  stomach 
agreed  with  the  marks  of  piety  on  his  knees,  with  the 
single  difterence  only  that  it  knelt  of  its  own  accord, 
but  fasted  perforce ;  wliile  all  this  became  evident,  still 
the  old  adage,  "a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed," 
was  also  illustrated.  A  look  convinced  the  most  casual 
observer  that  neither  its  rider  nor  any  one  for  him  liad 
ever  been  cordial  to  the  ])()or  animal ;  had  ever  excited 
its  gratitude  by  treating  it  well.  Now,  therefore,  it  left 
its  i)ropriet()r  in  the  lurch.  The  only  acknowle<lgment 
of  the  butteting  on  the  sides  shown  by  the  creature  was 
to  shake  its  head  slowly  to  and  fro.  It  would  have 
kicked  up  its  heels,  had   it  been  able;  but  this  and  a 


stock-still  stand,  as  if  it  had  reflected  and  reasoned  on 
the  matter,  and  calculated  that  the  descent  of  Shee- 
mun's  staff  would  free  it  of  its  old  tyrant,  were  its  sole 
proceedings.  And,  when  the  butcher  and  his  wallet 
plumped  on  the  road,  it  only  wagged  gently  the  stump 
of  its  tail  in  token  of  satisfaction,  turning,  philosopher 
like,  and  rosolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity, 
to  pick  a  morsel  of  fresh  grass  from  the  neighboring 
fence. 

Meantime,  while  the  noise  of  the  butcher's  fall  seemed 
to  create  around  only  unmixed  indifference,  if  not  satis- 
faction, the  noise  of  the  sack  caused  a  stronger  feeling. 
As  it  struck  heavily  upon  the  hard  road,  there  was  a 
clashing,  jingling  sound,  very  like  Avhat  might  happen 
had  it  been  filled  with  large  pieces  of  silver.  This 
roused  the  suspicions  of  all  who  heard  it,  and  of  Mr. 
Barry  in  particular. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  story  we  have  said  that 
daring  robberies  had  of  late  been  very  frequent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kilkenny,  with  which  it  was  sup- 
Itosed  Crohoore-na-bilhoge  was  secretly  connected.  A 
few  nights  before  the  transaction  here  detailed,  an 
outrage  of  the  kind  was  perpetrated  in  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  young  lady  from  whom  Mr.  Barry  had  re- 
ceived the  letter  in  Dublin;  and  Crohoore,  as  it  had 
often  hai)pened  on  similar  occasions,  was  seen  near  the 
spot.  A  considerable  quantity  of  plate  had  been  rifled 
from  Mr.  Lovett's  house.  Mr.  Barry,  of  course,  knew 
the  facts;  and  it  now  struck  his  quick  mind  that  the 
butcher's  sack  and  the  butcher's  self  might  help  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject. 

He,  therefore,  instantly  gave  orders  that  the  prostrate 
hero  should  be  secured,  and  that  he  and  his  wallet 
i  should  be  conveyed  into  the  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dergoing an  examination.  The  man  would  answer  no 
question,  directly  or  seriously  ;  but  the  sack  being 
opened,  it  was  found  literally  to  contain  a  heap  of 
silver  plate— part  broken  up,  and  part  yet  i)erfect.  A 
tankard,  which  Mr.  Barry  took  in  his  hand,  still  bore, 
undefaced,  the  crest  and  cypher  of  his  friends.  Fur- 
ther investigation  enabled  him  to  discover  the  same 
marks  on  many  of  the  broken  ])ieces;  and,  on  other 
articles,  ditterent  crests,  that  belonged  to  ditterent 
families,  who  had  also  been  plundered  by  the  yet  un^ 
known  gang.  He  was  still  engaged  in  the  examina- 
tion, when  the  fellow  in  whose  possession  these  arti- 
cles had  been  found,  and  whom,  having,  in  the  first 
instance,  refused  to  answer  any  (juestions,  Mr.  Barry 
sent  out  of  the  room,  again,  by  his  own  motion,  ap- 
peared  before  him. 

Not  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  Sheemun's 
staff,  his  own  foul  attire,  rendered  more  foul  by  the 
jniddle  of  the  road,  he  appeared  a  very  disagreeable 
object.  Barry  was  struck,  too,  by  the  altered  expres- 
sion of  the  wretch's  face.  When  he  had  first  seen  it, 
saucy  idiotism  seemed  its  prevailing'  character;  and  a 
cast  of  silliness,  derived  from  tlie,  i)erhaps  intentional, 
dropping  of  the  lower  jaw,  still  attached  to  it.  But 
there  was  also  a  newly-come  scowl  and  gloom  of  dogged 
ferocity;  and  Mr.  Barry  thought  that  murder  glared 
from  the  large,  dull,  gray  eye,  overshadowed  by  tliick 
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eyebrows,  heavily  (U\awn  together,  aud  forming  a 
black,  rigid  line  across  the  forehead. 

Mr.  Barry  placed  him  before  the  strong  light  of  the 
window,  aud  looked  long  into  tho.se  eyes;  but  the  dis- 
gusting stare  of  the  other  never  winced.  1 

"How  did  you  come  by  this  stolen  property  ?"  he  de- 
manded iu  his  sternest  tone. 

"Tunder-au'-ouus !  what  news  you  want,"  was  the 
only  answer. 

"You  should  be  aware,  my  good  fellow,  that  your 
life  is  this  moment  iu  the  hands  of  the  law.  lama 
magistrate  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  You  should 
also  know  that  your  sole  chance  of  mercy  depends  on  a 
full  and  prompt  confession.  For  your  life's  sake, 
then,  do  not  dare  to  trifle  with  me.  Where  did  you 
get,  and  from  whom,  the  plate  that  uow  lies  before 
me?" 

"Och-owu  !"  x)refaced  by  a  smack  of  the  tongue 
against  the  palate.  "An'  so,  all  you  want  to  know  is 
fere  I  got  it?" 

"For  the  present,  no  more." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  how  the  divil  got  de  friar  ? 
— by  cripes,  he  got  him  just  fere  he  was.  That's  your 
answer,  a  bouchal,  an'  make  nuich  of  it." 

Mr.  Barr.v  declined,  for  two  rea.sons,  any  further  com- 
munication with  a  creature  so  loathsome;  first,  because 
he  had  not  patience  to  continue  his  interrogatories; 
next,  because  his  carriage  was  now  announced  as  quite 
readj',  aud  a  more  pressing  duty  hurried  him  away. 
Nor  must  the  reader  suppose  that,  even  for  au  investi- 
gation of  such  moment,  any  time  beyond  that  which 
the  smith's  preparations  reudei'ed  unavoidable  was 
.spent  in  the  inn.  In  fact  though  our  description  has 
been  necessarily  long,  scarcely  more  than  ten  minutes 
elapsed  from  the  arrival  of  the  old  Bocchoch  to  the 
termination  of  tlie  j"oung  gentleman's  inquiries  of  the 
batcher.  Now,  rapidly  replacing  with  his  own  hands 
the  pile  of  iilate  iu  the  wallet,  he  put  it  into  his  car- 
riage, flung  himself  after  it,  ordered  his  servant  to  fol- 
low in  the  chaise  that  had  just  arrived,  with  the  sits- 
pected  person  in  custody,  and  giviiig  directions  for 
llery  driving  to  his  own  postillion,  started  off  for  Kil- 
kenny. We  should  not  forget  to  say,  that  on  his  quick 
passage  from  the  inn  to  his  carriage-door,  he  looked 
round  in  vain,  and  inquired  in  vain  for  the  old  man, 
wliose  strange  whisper,  before  he  wielded  his  staff,  now 
occurred  to  Mr.  Barry's  mind,  as  something  very  neces- 
sary to  have  explained.  Disappointed,  however,  in 
seeing  him  near,  he  could,  in  his  urgent  dispatch,  only 
leave  additional  commands  with  his  servant  to  look 
after  this  person,  and,  if  possible,  convey  him  also  to 
Kilkenny. 

Pat  gaped,  thunder-stricken,  at  the  order  to  sit  down 
iu  the  same  vehicle  with  the  greasy  and  otherwise  soiled 
butcher. 

"Plase  your  honor,"  said  he,  just  as  his  master  drove 
away,  "wouldn't  it  be  well  done  to  make  the  hostler 
rub  him  down  a  bit? — he's  so  mortal  dirty  !" 

"Pat,"  answered  his  master,  "your  joking,  as  I  have 
frequently  told  you,  is  often  ill-timed.  Obey  my  com- 
mands carefully;  look  to  your  pistols;  and  see  thatyou 


have  this  man  forthcoming,  within  two  hours,  in  Kil- 
kenny." 

"Upon  my  conscience,"  resumed  Pat,  as  the  carriage 
dashed  off,  "it's  a  mighty  purty  joke,  sure  enough. 
Faith  he  might  just  as  well  say  to  me,  Pat,  put  a  hape 
o'  manure  in  the  chay,  an'  take  good  care  of  it.  It 
bates  all  T  ever  hard  of." 

"Ullaloo,  Pat,"  here  iuterrui^ted  his  charge,  as  two 
men  approached  to  place  him,  bound,  in  the  chaise; 
"yez  are  goin'  to  put  me  fere  I  never  tought  I'd  see 
myself.  Well,  by  de  hokey,  de  butcher  boys  o'  Kil- 
kenny 'ill  have  fun  for  a  week,  fen  dey  sees  myself 
peepin'  out  at  'em  from  a  grand  po-chay  windee.  I  say, 
Masther  Pat,  you  scullion,  you,  come  wait  on  me." 
"Get  out,  you  nasty  baste,"  answered  Pat. 
"Get  in,  you  mane.  An'  here  I  goes;  an'  fait,  a-graw- 
bawu,  I'm  the  boy  dat  never  liked  to  be  tumpiu' 
through  the  gutter,  upon  a  long  road,  fen  'tis  so  very 
asy  to  get  an  uperin'  all  de  way  home  for  noting." 

"Move  over  to  the  far  corner,"  said  Pat,  as  he  as- 
cended the  steps  of  the  chaise,  to  place  himself  by  his 
scurvy  companion. 

"None  o'  your  gab,  you  lick-ijlate.  How  daare  you 
spake  to  your  betthers?"  said  the  other;  and  the  tone, 
only,  of  Pat's  indignant  rejoinder  was  heard,  as  the 
chaise  drove  rapidly  away  in  the  track  of  Mr.  Barry's 
carriage.  But  when,  some  three  miles  on  the  load,  the 
postillion  pulled  up  a  moment,  to  take  his  "offer"  of 
strong  Uqnov,  and  en  passa9it  peered  into  the  windows 
of  the  vehicle,  the  appearance  of  the  servant,  nearly  as 
soiled  as  his  fellow-traveller,  with  a  swelled  lip,  that 
must  have  come  from  the  knee  or  head  of  the  other, 
and  that  other's  battered  eye  and  blood-besprinkled 
visage,  plainly  told  that  they  had  uot  agreed  so  well  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  coolness  of  the 
butcher  or  from  Pat's  genuine  good  humor. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  hour  for  Pierce  Shea's  execution  on  the  gallows, 
or  rather  for  his  progress  to  it,  sounded  from  the  town- 
clock  of  Kilkenny.  All  was  ready  for  the  terrible  pro- 
cession from  the  prison-door  to  the  gallows-green,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  city,  where  he  was  to  suffer.  The 
guard  of  horse  aud  foot,  aud  the  hushed  multitude 
without,  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  doomed  man. 
In  a  few  minutes,  a  uuiversiil  murmur  of  commisera- 
tion, with  audible  prayers  for  mercy  on  his  soul,  and 
happiuess  in  the  life  to  come,  anuorinced  his  entrance 
into  the  street. 

He  came  forward  clad  in  a  jacket  of  white  linen^ 
leather  small-clothes  fitting  tight  to  his  limbs,  white 
stockings  and  shoes  with  buckles.  His  head  was  bare,d 
and  his  long  locks,  tlie  rich  waves  combed  back,  hunj 
in  curls  around  his  face  and  shoulders.  At  the  instantl 
of  his  appearance  the  young  man's  face  was  flushed 
even  beyond  its  natural  ruddy  hue  to  a  scarlet  blaze, 
the  evidence  of  the  burning  fever  of  mingled  emotions 
that  reigned  within  him— of  human  shrinking  from  his 
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horrible  fate,  spite  of  manlj-  effort  and  religious  zeal  to 
endure  it  bravelj^  The  moment  his  eye  met  the  gazing 
crowd  it  fell,  and  his  cheeks  rapidly  became  livid  as 
death.  The  change  was  not,  however,  the  effect  of 
moral  cowardice.  He  was  soon  able  to  man  himself 
again,  and  to  take  a  second  and  composed  survey  of 
the  thousands  of  living  creatures  that  stared  so 
strangely  and  so  fearfully  upon  him.  His  countenance 
then  assumed  an  expression  in  unison  with  the  pre- 
pared and  resigned  state  of  his  previous  thouglits;  and 
which,  together  with  his  handsome,  manly  form,  drew 
down  un(iualified  inty  and  compassion.  All  was  once 
moi'e  i>repared.  The  sobliers  closed  round  him  and 
the  priest;  his  arms  were  pinioned.  The  left,  however, 
he  passed  through  that  of  his  reverend  companion;  his 
right  hand  held  a  prayer-book  ;  and  the  cavalcade 
moved  on. 

The  sheriff,  with  his  white  wand,  attended  by  the 
still  gruff  jailor,  immediately  preceded  him.  A  car,  Jiold- 
ing  Pierce's  coftin  and  his  executioner,  the  last  agent 
of  the  law — disgui-sed  from  popular  recognition  by  a 
large  outside  coat,  a  slouched  hat,  and  a  black  mask — . 
closely  following.  I 

As  they  very  slowly  moved  along  the  streets  of  the 
city  the  shops,  to  prevent  accidents  from  the  crushing- 
crowd,  were  closed;  this  arrangement  gave  an  idea  of  i 
mute  sympathy  with  the  mournful  exliibitic  n.     It  was  [ 
a  fine  day,  and  the  sun  shone  briglitly ;  yet  none  of  the  I 
intiueace  of  a  tine  day  was  felt.    Somehow  the  sunlight  | 
seemed  to  fall  with  a  strange  and  unusual  glare,  mak- 
ing no  one  and  nothing  cheerful.     The  windows  of  the 
houses  were  partially  occupied  by  those  among  tlie 
inhabitants  whose  nerves  or  curiosity  were  strongest; 
now  and  then  a  female  might  be  observed  hazarding  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  poor  young  culprit,  and  instantly 
retreating   to   the  interior  of  the  room,  struck   with 
awe  or   horror  or  overpowered   by  more  tender  emo- 
tions. 

We  were  young  and  giddy  on  tiiat  memorable  day, 
and  pnshe<l  witli  childish  eiigerne.ss  to  behold  so  novel 
a  sight;  we  remember  to  this  hour  the  impression  made 
upon  our  minds  by  the  face  and  manner  of  the  unfor- 
tunate niiin.  The  character  of  both  was  unearthl,^ 
and  startling;  he  seemed  a  creature  of  a  different 
kind  from  the  living  among  wUom  he  walked:— the 
grave  had  already  stamped  him  with  its  brand.  His 
eye  kept  no  recognition  for  the  beings  or  things aroun<l 
liim;  it  strayed  not,  liere  and  there,  as  man's  eye  will 
stray,  to  seek  notice,  or  lielp,  or  gratification,  or  assur- 
ance, from  tlie  bright  varieties  of  animate  and  inani- 
mate creation.  Though  he  stepi)ed  with  a  firm  and 
courageous  step,  that  action  seemed  tlie  residt  of  a 
previous  command  of  tlie  will,  still  unconsciously  obey- 
ed by  the  rau.-clesof  his  bo<ly,  rather  than  a  continuous 
exercise  of  mental  and  animal  function.  His  i>arched 
lips  moved  rapidly  in  prayer;  so  rai)idly,  that  one 
might  have  thought  he  feared  to  miss,  in  making  his 
great  preparation,  a  second  of  his  measured  time. 
When,  occasionally,  he  knelt  with  his  jiriestat  different 
turns  of  the  streets,  it  was  terrible  to  see  thi^  iii>turiiing 
of  Uis  eyes,  that  rolled  and  strained  to   heaven  in    suj)- 


plication,  or  else  seemed  to  turn  shudderingly  inward 
upon  himself,  until  nothing  of  them  a^ipeared  but  the 
dull  blank  white,  without  life  or  meaning. 

The  procession  gained  the  last  turning  of  the  last 
suburb  street  it  had  to  traverse.  The  high  gallows-tree 
was  straight  before  the  culprit.  At  first  sight  of  it  he 
stepped  back  a  little,  and  pressed  tight  the  arm  of  his 
priest.  A  few  words  of  kind  and  sublime  encourage- 
ment from  the  zealous  clergyman  gave  him  new  nerve: 
now  he  walked  on  quicker  than  ever.  At  this  moment 
some  stir  and  noise  in  the  crowd  behind  diverted  gene- 
ral attention  from  the  chief  object.  The  bustle  in- 
creased; the  crowd  fell  ba<;k.  A  carriage  drove  furi- 
ously up  in  a  cross  direction;  and  a  voice  was  heard 
crying  out,  in  accents  hoarse  with  earnestness  and  emo- 
tion:—"Mr.  Sheriff!  Mr.  Sheriff!" 

A  hum  of  eager  coujectuie,  and  of  hope,  they  know 
not  why  or  wherefore,  ran  through  the  crowd.  "  Poor 
Pierce  himself  started  from  the  trance  that  had  fallen 
on  him,  and  listened  to  those  sudden  words  with  a  hys- 
teric catching  of  breath  that  betokened  only  a  half 
consciousness  of  their  having  sounded  on  his  dull  ear, 
with  an  effort,  like  that  of  a  doating  old  man,  to  con- 
nect some  past  recollections  and  j^reseut  knowledge 
with  the  accents  of  a  well-known  but  long-forgotten 
voice. 

The  sheriff  instantly  hastened  to  whei-e  the  car- 
riage had  drawn  up,  and  was  seen  to  listen  to  some 
rapid  communication  addressed  to  him  by  a  person  with- 
in. In  less  than  a  minute  the  conference  was  over.  The 
sheriff  bowed  profoundly  at  the  carriage  window,  and  the 
carriage  again  drove  away  towards  the  main  street  of  the 
town.  It  was  followed  by  a  post-chaise,  from  which 
Tim  Lyndop  the  butcher  nodded  smilingly  on  his  many 
acquaintances  among  the  crowd,  to  their  utter  astonish- 
ment, and,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  we  blush  to 
record,  to  their  merriment  too.  Even  amid  the  horrors 
of  such  a  scene,  our  fellow-creatures  can  be  merrj. 

The  greater  part  of  the  multitude  were,  however, 
too  remote  to  be  influenced  by  this  shameful  occurrence. 
As  the  sheriff  returned,  they  only  whispered,  and  con- 
jectured, and  still  hoped  something  or  other,  lint  he 
gravely  took  his  ])lace  at  the  back  of  the  culprit,  and 
gravely  motioned  to  proceed  to  the  fatal  spot.  All 
again  moved  on,  more  melancholy  than  ever;  Pierce 
seeming  to  have  lost  power  or  will  to  follow  up  any- 
thing distinct  from  his  situation,  or  which  was  not  at 
once  made  clear  to  him;  and  the  crowd  concluding  that 
tlie  communication  with  the  chief  otlicer  could  have 
had  no  concern  with  him. 

The  culprit  and  his  ])riest  stood  under  the  gallows. 
Pierce  saw  the  guard  of  horse  and  foot  close  darkly 
and  sternly  around  him:  he  felt  that  they  came,  like 
the  shadow  of  death,  between  him  and  existence. 
Still  he  stood  bravely,  as  aChiisfian  man,  looking  from 
this  world  into  the  glory  of  the  next,  and  therefore 
able  to  think  more  of  what  he  hoped  to  gain,tliajj  what 
Uo  was  about  to  lose.  The  clergyman,  ;i  young  man 
like  himself,  held  his  hands,  and,Avitli  te^irs of  mingled 
giieC  ami  zeal  I'unning  down  his  cheeks,  continued  to 
speak   the  last  grand   words  of  comfort  and  i)romise. 
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Then  he  kissed  the  sufferer's  lips,  and  intimated  to  the 
sheriff  that  his  penitent  was  ready  for  his  fate.  But 
scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a  piercing  scream  was 
heard  without,  and  a  young  woman,  darting  like  light- 
ning through  the  throng  and  guards,  broke  into  the  in- 
ward space,  and  clasped  Pierce  in  her  arms.  He 
heaving  off  the  pressure  of  the  grave,  in  which  his 
thoughts  already  were  interred,  gazed  at  Alley  Dooling. 

Her  cap  had  been  rent  from  her  head  in  the  wild 
struggle;  her  mantle,  too,  she  had  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  reeisting  guards.  Her  bosom's  covering  was  par- 
tially displaced;  her  shining  golden  hair  fell  luxurious- 
ly dowUj  as  if  anxious  to  supply  its  absence;  and, 
alas!  from  her  fair  temples  a  ghastly  stream  of  blood — 
the  effect  of  a  blow  given  her  by  one  of  the  soldiers, 
more  cruel  than  the  rest,  ran  over  her  ashy  cheek  and 
beautiful  neck. 

Her  lover  had  but  one  sentiment  for  Alley,  as  he  now 
stood  encircled  by  her  arms.  He  looked  at  her  with 
love  alone.  All  her  late  conduct  was  forgotten.  He 
could  not  return  her  embrace,  because  his  arms  were 
pinioned  with  the  felon  cord ;  but  his  head  sank  on  her 
shoulder,  and  he  wept  the  only  tears  that  had  that  daj- 
escaped  him. 

She,  too,  acted  and  spoke  as  if  her  love  for  him  had 
never  been  excelled  by  woman's  love  for  man,  and  as 
if  she  never  had  let  it  cool  or  slumber  in  her  bosom. 
She  was,  indeed,  distracted  with  the  agony  of  that 
hour:  her  words  were  those  of  a  lunatic.  .  Addressing 
the  guards  around,  she  told  them  they  could  not,  dare 
not  part  her  from  her  lover:  she  would  not  part  him 
from  her  arms;  he  was  her  own  Pierce,  and  she  was 
his  own  poor  Alley  Dooling.  Then,  turning  and  smil- 
ing in  his  face,  she  asked  him  to  confirm  what  she  had 
said,  and  to  declare  he  would  come  with  her,  and  not 
stay  near  them. 

Pierce  pronounced  her  name,  and  she  started  and 
looked  at  him,  and  watched  his  lips,  as  if  to  listen  to 
her  own  sentence  of  life  and  death.  One  advanced  to 
part  them.  Her  (luick  eye  caught  the  person's  motion, 
and,  again  screaming  wildly,  she  clasped  him  closer, 
and  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom.  But  her  terrors  were 
vain;  for,  at  a  signal  from  the  sheriff',  the  soldier  with- 
drew to  his  ranks. 

"God  bless  j'ou,  sir,"  said  Pierce,  addressing  the 
humane  officer: — "I  ask  but  a  moment's  indulgence. 
Our  young  hearts  loved  each  other,  and,  although  this 
is  the  last  parting,  it  shall  not  be  a  long  one.  I  did 
not  wish  it;  but,  now  that  it  is  come  upon  me,  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  permission  to  go  through  it  as  I  can. 
Alley,  my  darling  Alley,"  he  continued,  "I  cannot  take 
you  in  my  arms:  the  cords  will  not  let  me.  Clasp  me 
close,  then;  kiss  me;  and  let  me  die  like  a  Christian." 

He  bent  his  head;  their  cheeks  only  touched;  for 
Alley  could  attend  but  to  one  word  of  his  address. 
That  word — "die  !  — die  !" — she  repeated  in  shrieks  that 
rose  to  the  heaA^ens.  All  the  while  the  sheriff  had  ap- 
peared as  if  watching  some  sound  or  the  approach  of 
some  one  from  a  distance,  more  attentively  than  the 
scene  of  which  he  might  have  been  so  close  a  witness. 
At  this  moment,  as  Alley's  terrible  shriek  was  inter- 


rupted by  a  very  faint  and  distant  shout,  he  was  seen 
to  strike  his  rod  smartly  against  the  ground,  and  clas]i 
his  hands  joyfully.  All  heads  instantly  turned  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  shouts  came.  Pierce  and  his 
mistress  stood  silent  and  motionless. 

The  cry  was  repeated  and  repeated;  nearer  and  near- 
er. Now  it  seemed  one  unbroken  roar  of  human  voices, 
rather  than  intermittent  shouts.  The  crowd  around 
started  into  livelier  action,  and  broke  their  own  dead 
silence;  first  whispering  quickly;  then  tnuttering;  then 
talking  loudly,  in  question  or  assent.  Until  at  last,  as 
the  foremost  of  the  running  throng  came  near  enough 
to  convey  their  ecstatic  woi-d  to  the  outskirts  of  those 
who  surrounded  the  gallows,  the  people  present  burst 
into  one  mighty  answering  cheer.  "A  reprieve  !  a  re- 
prieve !" — they  exclaimed  to  a  man,  jumping  here  and 
there  as  they  spoke,  and  throwing  u])  their  hats  and 
caps:  yet  only  showing,  in  the  whole  of  their  mad  joy 
at  the  saving  of  one  fellow-creature's  life,  how  dear 
beyond  words  or  utterance  is  the  love  of  life  in  the  hu- 
man bosom. 

The  tumult  rose  higher,  as  the  noise  of  carriage 
wheels  was  again  heard  approaching  the  gallows-green, 
and  as  all  caught  a  sight  of  a  white  handkerchief  wav- 
ing high  in  the  air,  at  the  top  of  a  long  rod. 

"Make  way  !  make  way  !" — cried  the  sheriff'.  "Sol- 
diers, fall  back,  and  make  way  !" 

"Make  way  ! — make  way  I" — echoed  every  voice. 
The  soldiers  themselves  shared  the  gladness  and  zeal 
of  the  multitude,  joining  their  shouts;  but  further 
manifesting  an  active  spirit,  somewhat  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  their  civil  brethren,  as  with  tlie  butts  of  their 
muskets,  and  the  flat  of  their  swords,  they  carried  into 
effect  the  orders  they  had  received  more  promptly  than 
the  motions  or  a  distracted  and  unreflecting  crowd 
could,  with  all  their  eagerness  and  rapture,  antici- 
pate. 

At  last  a  clear  way  was  made  to  the  sheriff'.  In 
drove  the  carriage  that  had  before  been  seen;  Pat, 
seated  on  the  box  with  his  rod  and  white  flag,  and  Mr. 
Barry  half  way  out  at  the  window.  It  stopped;  Pat 
was  down  in  a  twinkling,  to  pull  the  door  o])en;  Mr. 
Barry  jumped  out,  and  handed  a  jiaper  to  the  sheriff": 
and  that  oflicer  instantly  confirmed,  by  officially  repeat- 
ing it,  the  magical  word  the  crowd  had  a  thousand 
times  before  shouted.  With  which  they  once  more 
rent  the  air,  in  a  final  acclaim,  that,  reinforced  by  the 
presence  of  the  second  throng,  was  tremendous. 

In  the  next  instant,  Mr.   Barry  was  by  the   side  ofi 
Pierce  Shea,  assisting  in  tearing  away  the  cord  thatj 
pinioned  him,  shaking  his  hands  heartily  and  trium- 
phantly, and  speaking  rapidly  to  ears  that  heeded  him] 
not.     We  have  not  attempted  to  describe  the  workings  I 
of    Shea's    heart    during    the  last    few  minutes;  nor 
shall    we    now    attempt    it.     We    content    ourselves, J 
therefore,    with    relating     the     appearance    only    of 
Pierce  Shea,  at  this  great  moment.     He   stood  with-l 
out  word  or  gesture:  he  stared  beseechingly  around] 
him;  he  seemed  incredulous  to  the  announcement  of  j 
pi-eserved  life,  and  a  long  vista  of  happy  days  to  come. 
Death  and  he  had  already  made  acquaintance;   they^ 
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had  shaken  hands  on  the  very  limits  of  the  unknown 
world,  as  the  youth's  back  was  turned  on  the  reality  of 
this,  his  eyes  withdrawn  from  its  sunshine,  and  his  ears 
shut  against  its  happy  sounds:  hope  had  fled  his  heart 
— the  last,  last  hope  of  life;  he  had  even  ceased  to 
think  he  lived!  And  now  to  be  told  it  was  a  dream! 
To  be  told  that  Death  had  yielded  up  its  victim.  To  be 
told  of  life  again,  and  of  days  and  years  of  blessed  life! 
To  feel  the  second  birth  of  hope  within  him!  He  looked 
as  if  he  durst  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Barry  soon  saw  the  inutility  of  continuingto  give 
any  detailed  information  to  his  young  friend,  aud  for 
the  present  attended  only  to  his  situation.  He  gently 
released  Alley  from  his  hands;  she  had  fainted  under 
the  first  announcement  of  the  joyous  news,  and  Pierce 
caught  her,  and  held  her  from  falling.  Then,  causing 
wine  to  be  brought  to  the  spot,  Mr.  Barry  gave  some  to 
the  rescued  man;  made  him  seat  himself,  and,  by  de- 
grees, restored  the  tone  of  his  thoughts  and  sensations, 
until  poor  Pierce  could  at  length  gratefully  and  raptu- 
i-ously  return  the  salutations  of  his  true  friend,  aud 
kneel  down  in  thanks  to  Heaven  and  to  him. 

Now,  too,  he  was  able  to  understand  the  subjects  his 
zealous  friend  and  patron  had  before  vainly  endeavored 
to  explain.  Mr.  Barry  stated  that,  owing  to  the  sud- 
denness of  the  account  he  had  received  of  Pierce's  mis- 
fortune, the  late  hour  of  the  night  at  which  it  reached 
him,  and  the  necessity  of  instantaneous  departure  from 
Dublin  to  Kilkenny,  as  scarcely  a  minute  could  be 
spared,  he  had  preferred  a  first  ai)plication  to  the 
Judge  by  whom  Shea  had  been  tried,  and  who  was  on 
the  spot,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  remaining  an 
hour  away  in  negotiation  with  the  viceregal  govern- 
ment. The  letter  he  had  received  in  Dublin,  together 
with  his  personal  knowledge  of  Pierce,  enabled  him  at 
once  to  give  the  judge  such  information  of  his  charac- 
ter, of  the  circumstances  by  whicli  he  had  been  se- 
duced into  Whiteboyism,  and  of  his  guiltless  conduct 
during  the  outrage  on  the  proctor,  as  at  once  procured 
the  respite  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  would 
finally  insure  a  free  pardon  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. So  that  Pierce  had  now  but  to  endure  a  few 
days  of  confinement,  rendered  happy  by  the  certainty 
of  coming  enfranchisement.  Mr.  Barry  added  that  his 
own  mind  had  suffered  exceetlingly  oh  the  road  to  Kil- 
kenny, particularly  when,  after  starting  from  the  stage 
wiiere  we  la -it  left  him,  his  carriage  wheel  again  failed, 
and  much  precious  time  was  spent  in  rejxiiring  it.  In 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  nearly  come  too  late.  His 
interview  with  the  sheriff  was  before  his  application 
to  the  judge,  to  create  time,  by  praying  of  that  officer, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known,  a  short  i)aiise,  till  he 
could  return  from  tiie  county  court-house,  wliither  lie 
hastened  to  appeal  to  the  sitting  judge  on  the  very 
bench  of  justice. 

After  this  explanation,  Mr.  Barry  again  shook  hands 
with  Pienje,  aud  got  into  his  carriage;  ac(Hiainting  him 
that  he  had  pressing  business  of  another  nature  to 
transact  at  the  instant,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovctt. 
Which  allusion  partly  bore  reference  to  the  detection 
of  the  stolen  plate,  and  partly   to  the  genural  state- 


ments  the  young  lady  had  made  in  her  letter  of  Shea's 
Whiteboy  connexion. 

The  carriage  drove  off  amid  renewed  cheers.  The 
guards  once  more  closed  around  Pierce,  to  re-convey 
him  to  his  temporary  imprisonment.  Ere  he  left  the 
spot,  he  observed  an  old  hag  make  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  attend  on  Alley,  who  had  just  recovered 
from  her  swoon  in  the  arms  of  some  female,  to  whom 
Mr.  Barry  in  his  haste  had  been  obliged  to  consign  her. 
Shea  had  never  before  seen  this  person;  birtshe  looked 
mean  and  squalid;  and,  as  he  wondered  how  such  a 
creature  could  presume  to  exercise  over  his  mistress 
the  authority  and  officiousness  he  now  saw  her  evince, 
remembrance,  bitter  remembrance,  awoke.  Alley's 
behavior  during  their  interview  in  the  glen  of  Ballj- 
foile  came  to  his  mind;  and  the  sad  thought  that  she 
was  unworthy  of  his  love  checked  the  exultation  of 
his  vivified  spirits,  and  cast  a  shade  even  over  the  day- 
light to  which  he  had  been  so  miraculously  restoi'ed. 
As  he  lost  sight  of  the  place  they  occui:)ied.  Alley  with- 
drew through  the  crowd,  clinging  to  the  old  woman. 

But,  at  this  moment,  a  new  occurrence  attracted  him. 
An  amazing  yell,  superior  to  the  din  of  all  the  other 
voices  that  still  kept  cheering  and  huzzaing,  came  up 
the  street,  along  with  the  soldiers  conducting  their 
prisoner.  A  hat  was  cast  into  the  air,  three  times 
higher  than  any  other  hat,  and  a  bareheaded  fellow  ap- 
peared running  at  the  top  of  his  s^jeed,  jumping  and 
capering,  and  smiting  the  stones  with  his  tremendous 
alpeen,  and  terrifying  all  that  beheld  him.  He  pranced 
and  bellowed  like  an  escaiJed  bedlamite:  he  iiushed 
aside,  or  shouldered,  or  knocked  himself  against 
every  one  he  met.  The  women  of  the  suburb  houses, 
running  to  the  dooi-s  as  he  passed,  raised  their  hands 
and  eyes,  and  hastily  xiulled  in  their  children.  Some 
fun-loving  boys,  who  had  at  first  looked  at  him 
in  amazement  and  misgiving,  ventured  to  join  their 
"shiloo  "  to  his,  and  then  set  scampering  at  his  heels. 
They  were  soon  strengthened  bj'  others,  aud  all  i)ro- 
ceeded  towards  the  soldiers;  the  mad  fellow  leading 
the  way,  and  the  delighted  urchins  mimicking,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  his  cries  and  gestures. 

They  gained  the  slow-moving  body  of  soldiers,  and 
Pierce  recognized  his  foster-brother.  Andy  made  a 
headlong  jumi)  upon  the  guards,  to  reach  him;  he  was 
at  first  violently  repulsed:  but,  at  a  word  of  explana- 
tion from  the  i>risoner,  they  paused  a  moment,  and 
admitted  him.  He  plunged  on  Pierce  like  a  tiger; 
squeezed  him  desperately  in  his  gigantic  arms;  let  him 
go;  diinced  round  him,  yelled  again,  and  again  smote 
the  paving  stones  at  every  bound.  Then  suddenly 
darting  through  the  soldiers,  he  raised  liis  voice  louder 
than  ever,  and  galloped  otf,  in  a  contrary  direction;  uo  | 
one  knew  whither,  why  or  wherefore. 

But  Andy  knew  very  well.  He  raced,  followed  by 
his  own  admiring  crowd,  to  the  gallows-green;  made  a 
rush  at  the  wooden  paraphernalia  there  erected.  In 
two  jostles  it  was  prostrate;  and  he  leajied  and  danced 
on  it,  while  there  was  a  fresh  shout  for  him  and  his 
achievciiKMit.  An  old  man,  leaning  on  a  staif,  while  he 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  not  able  to  support  himself, 
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even  by  its  assistance,  stood  near.  Feelings  not  j-et 
vented  bad  left  liis  face  a  gbastly  blank;  he  did  not 
weep  nor  smile.  With  one  side-wind  of  his  alpeeu, 
Andy  Awling  struck  the  staft"  many  yards  away,  and 
old  Xed  Shea,  deprived  of  his  prop,  fell  to  the  earth. 
Tliere  was  a  horse  and  car  near  the  old  man,  just  about 
to  be  led  off:  to  this  Andy  next  directed  his  attention. 
As  he  too  rapidly  approached,  an  individual  in  a  black 
mask,  protected  but  by  a  single  soldier,  and  one  who 
had  attentively  watched  the  hero's  last  movements, 
jumped  from  the  car,  and  very  wisely  ran  towards  the 
main  body  of  the  guards.  Andy  sent  an  expressive 
shout  after  him,  and,  instantly  bounding  on  the  veliicle, 
tore  from  it  a  coffin,  which  he  flung  to  the  ground, 
jumped  upon,  again  and  again,  and  soon  reduced  to 
splintei's. 

The  work  of  destruction  done,  he  instantly  retraced 
his  steps,  still  at  utmost  speed,  through  the  town,  until 
he  agaiu  came  up  on  their  solemn  march  with  the 
guards  that  surrounded  his  foster-brother.  And  here, 
while  he  still  pounded  the  paving-stones  and  mu<l  around 
them,  he  splashed  the  well-whitened  small-clothes  of 
the  tolerant  soldiers — who,  by  their  passiveuess,  evinced 
as  much  good  nature  as  could  be  expected  from  soldiers. 
"While  he  flourished  the  primitive  and  yet  foi'midable 
weapon  over  their  heads,  or  gayly  shouldered  it,  and 
walked,  an  imitative  animal,  by  their  side;  and  while 
he  bent  down  his  verj*  back  to  "screecli,"  or  shot  up- 
ward and  downward,  like  the  rod  of  a  steam-engine, 
Andy  occasionally  addressed  them: 

"Whoo  ! — chora-ma-chree  war  the  Sodgers  !  Whoo  ! 
to  the  Duoul  with  the  Skibbeeah  !  Long  life  to  the 
Sassenach s,  an'  glory  forever  !" 

And  when  they  had  delivered  their  charge  to  the 
thereby  discontented  jailor — 

"Stay  a  bit,  my  darlin's  !  Ma-hurp-on-duoul !  we 
must  have  a  dhrop  together  afore  we  part ! — the  best 
iu  the  town,  an'  your  skius  full  of  it!  Bad  end  to  me, 
your  honor,"  addressing  the  oflicer  whom  he  just  then 
perceived,  and  whose  face,  he  thought,  conveyed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  intended  treat — "Bad  end  to  me,  your 
honor,  but  themsefs  an'  yoursef  must  have  as  mooch 
an'  as  good  as  ever  ye  can  suck  in  !  Lashin's  and 
lavin's !  whoo !" 

It  was  necessary  to  put  him  aside  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  before  they  could  get  rid  of  his  importunity. 
But  Paddy  Loughnan  and  two  or  three  of  his  cast  were 
lookers-on;  and,  determining  to  take  advantage  of 
Andy's  generous  mood,  he  proposed  that  liis  com- 
panions and  himself  should  accept  what  the  churlish 
red-coats  refused.  In  his  moment  of  exuberant  re- 
joicing, Andy  Awling  made  no  prejudiced  calculations, 
but  pulled  them  all  into  the  nearest  public-liouse.  The 
same  evening  saw  three  limbs  of  the  law  swearing 
assault  and  battery  against  their  entertainer  and  his 
alpeeu.  For  he  no  sooner  got  tipsy  enough  to  recollect 
the  kind  of  persons  with  whom  he  was  associated,  than 
his  natural  antii>athy  to  all  of  their  tribe  returned  full 
upon  him,  and  he  took  the  first  favorable  opiiortunity 
of  breaking  their  jiatea.  Even  had  the  soldiers  accepted 
his  invitation,  lie  Avould,  most  probably,  have  treated 


them  just  in  the  same  way.  For  if,  from  his  cradle,  a 
bailifl'of  any  kind  was  with  him  synonymous  to  a  thing 
made  and  ordained  to  be  pounded  whenever  and  where- 
ever  one  could  meet  with  it;  Andy  entertained  alike 
jealousy  of  red-coats,  or  Sassenach  soldiers,  disliking 
the  color  of  the  king's  livery  as  heartily  as  the  great 
big  turkey-coL'k  at  Ned  Shea's  barn-door.  And,  as  to  a 
plausible  reason  or  motive  for  such  swelling  hostility, 
no  doubt  the  one  could  assign  it  as  well  and  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  other. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

We  have  detailed  the  manner  in  which,  a  few  hours 
before  Pierce  Shea  was  led  out  to  execution,  Crohoore 
fell  into  the  bands  of  Paddy  Loughnan,  and  under  the 
lock  and  key,  bolt  and  bar,  of  Matthew,  the  grim 
jailor.  It  was  the  very  last  day  of  the  assizes,  and  be 
was  almost  immediately  arraigned  and  tried  on  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  his  master  and  mistress, 
and  tlieir  poor  female  servant.  All  those  requisite  as 
witnesses  were  in  Kilkenny,  to  be  present  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  Shea,  and  not  a  moment's  indulgence  was 
thought  necessary  towards  a  wretcli  who  stood  accused 
of  crimes  so  monstrous.  The  trial  rapidly  went  on; 
the  chain  of  evidence  was  conclusive.  The  fact  of 
his  sharpening  the  billhook  on  the  night  of  the  murder; 
the  quarrel,  and  the  blow  given  him  l)y  his  master, 
which,  operating  on  a  nature  so  dark  and  misanthropic, 
seemed  the  immediate  caxise  for  vengeance  that  had 
been  long  threatened,  or  at  least  indirectly  alluded  to; 
the  marks  of  the  feet  on  the  litter  at  the  stable-door, 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  pair  of  old  bi-ogues 
found  after  him;  the  print  of  the  bloody  fingers  on  the 
hasp,  as  he  went  in  to  steal  the  horse;  and  finally  the 
encounter  with  him  on  that  horse,  as  he  bore  aAvay  the 
wretched  daughter  of  his  wretched  victims.  Nothing, 
exclusive  of  the  testimony  of  an  actual  witness  of  the 
bloody  scene,  could  be  more  convincing;  and  Crohoore- 
na-bilboge  stood  convicted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
crowded  and  abhorring  court,  of  a  cruel  and  hideous 
murder  of  three  human  beings.  When  the  verdict  was 
returned,  without  the  jury  leaving  their  box,  there 
even  rose  a  murmur  of  approbation,  louder  than  the 
decencies  of  a  court  of  justice  could  at  any  time  admit. 

He  had  called  no  witnesses;  he  bad  examined  none 
of  those  produced  against  him;  be  bad  made  no  shadow 
of  defence.     His  face  during  the  trial  had  undergone 
no  change:  on  the  contrary,  as  the  whole  terrible  detail 
proceeded,  he  was  observed  to  stare  about  him  with 
a  careless  and  unmoved  air.      Meehawl,   or  Mickle, 
whom  the  reader  will  please  to  recollect  as  one  of  his 
first  acquaintances  at  the  wake,  and  who  was  now,  not- 
withstanding all  bis  horror  of  the  crimes  committed,  ^ 
rather  an  unwilling  witness,  made  his  own   shrewc 
surmises,    whispering    to    a    neighbor    that  "it    was! 
nonsense  from  beginning  to  end;  Crohoore-na-bilhoge| 
'ud   never  be  hanged;  because   he  had  them  for  hisi 
friends  that  war  able  to  snap  him  from  among  forty] 
^regiments  o'  red-coats,  iu  spite  o'  their  b.agnets." 
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At  the  moment  of  his  conviction  something  like  a 
spasm  of  terror  shot,  however,  across  the  wretch's  un- 
couth features.  As  if  to  hide  from  all  that  looked  on 
him  the  evidence  of  that  emotion,  he  bent  his  head  and 
rested  it  on  the  front  of  the  dock. 

After  going'  over  the  usual  i)reaml)le,  in  a  mumbling 
voice,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  called  out,  in  a  rather 
more  distinct  pronunciation: 

"Crohoore-na-bilhoge,  otherwise  Cornelius  Field, 
what  have  you  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  and  exe- 
cution should  not  be  pronounced  upon  you?"  A  pin 
might  be  heard  to  drop  in  the  crammed  court,  as  the 
convicted  murderer  slowly  raised  his  head  from  the 
edge  of  the  dock.  Looking,  with  a  composed  eye, 
around  him,  he  finally  fixed  it  upon  the  judge,  who,  his 
little  black  cap  put  on,  satready  to  pronounce  the  law's 
dread  sentence. 

All  shrank  from  that  cool  and  assured  look ;  given  as 
it  was  by  a  creature  of  such  revolting  physiognomy,  and 
who  stood  branded  with  murder  of  the  most  appalling 
kind.  A  general  drawing  in  of  breath  told  the  general 
shudder;  and  the  seated  judge,  himself,  as  the  deep 
red  eye  fastened  on  his,  scarce  was  able  to  retain  his 
solemu  self-commaud  of  feature.  For  a  moment  the 
dwarf  did  not  speak ;  whilst  he  remained  silent,  hastj' 
whispers  flew  from  one  to  another  of  the  crowd.  "What 
a  murderous  face  he  had  ! — how  expressive  of  his  acts 
and  his  nature  !"  was  the  common  remark,  communi- 
cated with  awe  from  one  to  another.  No  spark  of  pity 
touched  the  breast  of  one  human  being  that  gazed  upon 
him. 

He  opened  his  large  bloodless  lips  to  speak,  and  the 
silence  became  breathless. 

"My  lord  the  judge,"  he  said,  in  a  steady  and  not 
unmelodious  voice — it  was  nature's  sole  gift  to  a  being 
she  seemed  otherwise  to  have  formed  in  aversion;  and 
the  full,  uuquailiug  tone  slowly  rolled  over  the  deep 
pause. 

"My  lord  the  judge,  go  on.  I  stand  here  to  listen  to 
your  sentence;  nothing  have  I  to  say  against  it;  my 
time  to  spake  is  not  yet  come.  You  will  tell  me  I  must 
hang  like  a  dog  upon  the  gallows;  but—"  a  grim  smile 
crossed  his  features — "the  skibbeeah's  fingers  will  nev- 
er be  laid  on  my  neck.  Do  your  duty,  my  lord  the 
judge;  your  words  cannot  harm  me.  No  more  have  I 
to  say." 

Another  murmur  of  astonishment  and  terror  arose. 
Slime  tiiero  were  that  trembled:  tlie  great  presiding 
dignitary  himself  again  felt  an  impression  for  which  he 
could  not  account.  While  the  criniinal  stood  undaunt- 
ed and  fearless,  his  whole  api)earance  in  unison  with 
his  words,  the  judge,  after  some  moments,  began  to 
l);iss  sentence.  '}^ 

"Cornelius  Field,"  lie  said,  "you  liave  been^und 
guilty,  by  a  jury  of  your  country,  of  a  c^ool  and  deliber- 
ate murder;  and  one  of  a  characteM-  the  most  frightful 
•  that  <n'er  shocked  a  (tourt  of  justice.  Ijanguage  cannot 
ex|)ress  the  enormity  of  your  guilt.  You  liave  cruelly 
and  savagely  taken  away  the  lives  of  your  benefactors; 
of  those  who  found  you  a  deserted,  heli)less  inlant;  wlio 
saved  you  from  the  perishing  death  to  wliicli  you  were 


left  exposed;  who  nurtured  you  as  their  own  child; 
brought  you  ivp  in  their  own  house;  gave  you  to  drink 
of  their  own  cup,  to  eat  of  their  own  bread,  and  to  sit 
at  their  own  fireside." 

At  this  part  of  the  address  tears  started  into  the 
convict's  eyes,  and  the  hectic  struggle  of  some  great 
and  overpowering  emotion  warped  his  disagreeable  fea- 
tures. He  brushed  the  tears  away  with  one  hand; 
bent  his  head  on  the  other;  and,  when  he  again  looked 
ui),  his  face  was  calm  as  before.     The  judge  continued: 

"You  have  deluged  with  blood  the  hearth  that  so 
long  cheered  you, — and  with  the  blood  of  your  gener- 
ous protectors;  for  all  kindnesses  and  charities  re- 
ceived, you  have  brought  down  woe  in  every  shape,  on 
their  happy  and  hospitable  roof.  For,  it  also  appears, 
that  you  have  torn  from  home,  drenched  in  her  parents' 
blood,  the  misei'able  antl  only  child  of  your  victims. 
In  my  long  experience  of  the  horrors  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, no  such  criminal  as  you  has  ever  stood  before  me. 
You  are  out  of  the  pale  of  men:  human  nature  shud- 
ders to  behold  you.  Pi-epare  for  a  terrible  and  prompt 
reckoning.  But,  before  I  proceed  to  pas.^  upon  you  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  I  would, for  your  soul's  sake,  earnest- 
ly advise  you  to  offer  to  an  outraged  God,  and  a  detesting 
world,  by  restoring— if  she  yet  lives — tJie  probably  ru- 
ined creature  you  have  carried  oft', — the  only  slight 
propitiation  it  is  in  your  power  now  to  make." 

"I  will  restore  her,"  interrupted  the  culprit,  slowly 
and  deliberately. 

"Do  go;  and  Heaven  grant  you  the  gi-ace  to  keep 
that  expressed  resolution  during  the  very  short  space 
of  time  allotted  you  on  this  earth.  The  sentence  of  the 
court  is,  that  you  be  taken  from  the  jilace  where  you 
stand,  to  the  place  whence  you  came,  and  in  one 
hour—" 

"In  one  hour!"  again  interrupted  the  wretch,  at-last 
completely  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  clasping  his 
hands  in  evident  terror  and'  confusion — "In  one  hour, 
my  lord  judge!— Oh,  be  more  merciful!  I  can  do 
nothing  iu  one  short  hour! — I  cannot  keej)  my  ]>ro- 
mise!" 

A  person  who  leaned  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
side  of  the  dock  here  turned  his  face  half  round  to  ob- 
serve the  prisoner,  and  Crohoore,  suddenly  changing 
his  manner,  darted  his  body  over  tlie  barrier,  and,  with 
the  ferocity  and  certainty  of  a  wild  beast,  clutched  him 
by  the  breast.  "Help!  help!  give  help,  here!"  he 
roared.  The  court  became  a  scene  of  confusion: — 
"He  will  murder  the  man!"  was  the  universal  cry. 

Tlie  judge  called  loudly  on  the  sherilf  to  (juell  the 
tumult,  and  restrain  tlie  maniac  violence  of  tlie  desper- 
ate culprit,  ere  mischief  could  be  done:  that  otlicer, 
not  being  himself  a  very  athletic,  courageous,  or  active 
person,  ran  to  collect  the  force  in  attendance.  Mat- 
thew, the  jailer,  Avho  occupied  his  usual  place  on  the 
barrier  betwe-n  the  outer  and  iiiiior  docks,  strove,  with 
all  his  might,  to  tear  away  the  hands  of  the  dwarf  from 
the  breast  of  the  person  he  held.  But  tlie  gripe  was 
kept  with  almost  superhuman  fnice.  The  man  liimself, 
a  powerful,  athleti<' ligure,  exerted  himself  to  tlie  ut- 
most.    At   first  he   imslied    witli  his  arms  against  the 
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side  of  the  dock,  and  swung  out  from  his  captor;  then 
he  was  seen  to  snatch  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  and,  ere 
liiudrauce  could  be  oflered,  he  fired  it  in  Crohoore"s 
face.  But,  from  the  struggling,  the  shot  took  no 
effect;  glancing  upward,  fortunately  for  the  spectators 
also,  and  striking  near  the  ceiling  of  the  court-house. 
Then  Crohoore  redoubled  his  efforts.  Hitherto  he  had 
stood  on  a  form  placed  in  the  dock  to  elevate  him  suffi- 
ciently before  the  eyes  of  the  court.  From  this  he 
jumped  into  the  body  of  the  dock;  there,  slill  holding 
firmly  to  his  man,  flung  himself  down;  and  by  the 
hanging  weight  of  his  body,  unwittingly  assisted,  in- 
deed, by  Matthew's  continued  tugging,  as  well  as  by 
the  amazing  power  of  his  own  arms,  actually  succeeded 
in  dragging  over  the  wooden  bar  the  object  of  his  un- 
accountable hostility. 

Both  rolled  on  the  ground  within  the  dock,  and  a 
dreadful  scuffie  went  on  between  them.  The  man 
fastened  his  hands  on  Crohoore"s  throat,  and  the  dwarf 
was  nearly  suffocated.  Again  he  cried  out  for  help; 
and — 

"Ho!  ho!"- he  continued,  half  choking — "my  lord 
the  judge,  give  your  orders  to  saze  upon  this  man — 
I'll  have  more  than  an  hour,  now,  if  a  friend  is  as 
loocky  as  I  am — help,  or  he  is  gone  !  He  chokes  me,  to 
keep  down  my  words  ! — saze  him  ! — this  is  the  Mm- 

DERER  OF  THE  DOOLINGS  !" 

"Yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Barry,  rushing  in,  and  ad- 
dressing the  sheriff,  who  had  just  re-entered  with  his 
force.  "Here  is  your  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
that  man.  As  a  magistrate  of  your  county,  I  commit 
him  to  your  charge." 

"Thanks  to  your  honor,"  said  Crohoore,  loosing  his 
grasp  when  he  saw  his  antagonist  seemed  by  other 
hands;  "I  give  your  noble  honor  thanks  from  mj-  heart. 
I  knew  you'd  be  in  time  to  stand  my  friend;"  and  he 
light!}'  bounded  to  the  form,  upon  which  he  had  form- 
erly stood,  at  front  of  the  dock. 

"My  lord,"  continued  Mr.  Barry,  addressing  the 
judge,  to  ^''hom  he  was  personally  known,  "accident 
has  this  morning  put  into  my  hands  one  of  the  real 
perpetrators  of  the  murder  of  which  the  person  at  the 
bar  stands  charged,  and  of  which  he  is  convicted.  But, 
my  lord,  he  is  as  innocent  as  I  am.  The  man  he  has  him- 
self just  seized,  and  whom  I  have  now  arrested,  is  one 
of  the  true  murderers.  The  other  I  have  spoken  of  is 
secured  also." 

A  burst  of  astonishment  and  incredulity  escaped  all 
the  hearers,  as  Mr.  Barry  passed  to  the  bench  to  con- 
verse with  the  judge.  While  oue  neighbor  whispered 
his  doubts  or  wonder  to  the  other,  the  otlier  might  be 
seen  smartly  turning  his  head,  compressing  his  brow, 
and  tin-owing  all  his  wisdom  into  his  look,  as  in  brief 
speech  he  asserted,  what  he  knew  in  his  heart  to  be 
untrue,  that  all  along  he  had  suspected  something  of 
the  kind.  And  every  on6  evinced  sympathetic  senti- 
ments of  surprise,  caution,  or  assent,  by  upraised  hands 
aud  quick  shakings  of  the  head,  while  the  rapid  com- 
ment flew  around,  in  difl'erent  directions.  "It  bates 
bannacher,"  said  some,  meaning  to  exi)ress  some  sur- 
prise or  consternation.     "Tut — it  can  never  be; — look 


at  him,"  observed  others,  who  persisted  in  their  skill 
in  physiognomy.  "Faith,  after  all,"  whispered  the 
most  credulous  or  charitable,  "he's  as  ugly  as  sin; 
but  handsome  is  as  handsome  does.  Let  us  see 
the  rest  of  it."  And  then  each  made  the  most  of 
the  place  in  which  he  liappened  to  be  stuck;  and  bodies 
were  protruded,  and  necks  and  noddles  poked  forward, 
mouths  opened  wide,  eyes  and  ears  distended  and 
pricked  up,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  idle  breath  held  in, 
to  see,  heai',  and  if  possible  understand,  the  wondrous 
sequel  that  by  their  own  calculation  was  immediately 
to  follow. 

All  eyes  were,  of  course,  now  bent  on  the  man  who 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  taken  into  custody,  and  so 
suddenly  accused  of  the  dreadful  crimes  for  which 
another  was  about  to  suffer.  He  stood  there,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sherift''s  power.  He  wore  an  ample 
outside  coat,  of  which  the  standing  collar  reached 
above  his  ears,  and  was  clasped  with  a  hook-and-eye 
over  the  lower  part  of  his  features.  A  large  black 
l)atch  covered  one  of  his  eyes;  and  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief, as  if  applied  to  an  ailing  part,  extended  along 
one  side  of  his  face.  ^A'hile  his  hat,  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions in  the  leaf,  and  which  he  had  hastily  put  on  in 
the  scuffle,  slouched  down  so  far  as  scarce  to  leave  a 
trace  of  feature  visible. 

"Take  off' that  outside  coat  from  the  prisouer,"  said 
the  judge,  pausing  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Barry. 
His  commands  were  obeyed;  and  the  handles  of  two 
large  pistols,  exclusive  of  that  discharged  at  Croo- 
hoore,  and  which  he  had  dropped,  were  seen  projecting 
from  the  bosom  of  his  inner  garb. 

"Remove  his  hat,  aud  the  ])atch  and  handkerchief 
from  his  face,"  the  judge  continued.  This,  too,  was 
done;  and  the  guilt-stricken  countenance  of  the  real 
murderer  was  that  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Khiah 
Doran. 

Here  was  fresh  occasion  for  the  wildest  wonder,  as 
Doran's  person  had  been  previously  well  known  by 
most  of  the  lookers-on,  of  town  and  country.  After  a 
new  buzz,  the  crowd  once  more  i)repared  themselves  to 
witness  a  grand  explanation  of  the  whole  mysterious 
case.  But  their  curiosity  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. As  matter  of  form,  the  judge  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  on  Crohoore,  who  was  then  couveyeil 
to  the  dungeons  underneath;  and  Uoran  also  expe- 
rienced the  tender  care  of  the  jailor. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Into  the  domestic  sitting  apartment  of  the  trust- 
worthjy  jailor  we  have  next  to  introduce  our  reader. 
Before  we  communicate  the  wi.shed-for  eclaircissement ' 
that  there  occurred,  it  seems  desirable  to  describe  the 
place  itself. 

The  .smoky  walls  were  decorated — without  regard  to 
uniformity  of  position,  for  some  of  them  hung  upside 
down — with  sessions  and  assizes  notices,  "Last  dying 
words  and  declarations,"  Hue-and-cry  proclamations, 
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and  rough  draughts  of  jail  calendars,  interspersed  with 
many  ponderous  keys,  polished  from  constant  use,  not 
rusty,  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  old  romances.  A  large 
cumbrous  clock,  without  an  hour-hand,  furnished  one 
corner;  its  drowsy  and  laborious  tick-tick,  like  the 
heavy  breathing  of  an  asthmatic  man,  indicating  the 
loads  of  dust  and  oil  that  clogged  its  lungs.  In  the 
diagonal  corner  stood  an  immense  old  carved  cupboard, 
inlaid  and  japanned,  and  fretted  and  tiligreed  out  of  all 
meaning  or  purpose.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  large  oak  table,  with  falling  leaves,  two 
inches  thick,  and  stout  turned  legs,  terminating  in 
sprawling  claws  of  tiger,  lion,  or  any  other  beast  that 
fancy  might  suggest.  Four  or  five  massive  chairs,  of 
different  shape  and  material,  some  oak,  some  ash,  jiicked 
up,  here  and  there,  as  chance  threw  them  in  the  way; 
the  whole  set  commanded  by  an  amazing  two-armed 
suiierior,  of  roughest  workmanship,  which,  from  its 
weight,  was  never  stirred  out  of  the  snug  corner  by 
the  fire. 

In  speaking  of  this  chair,  we  have  been  induced  to 
say  it  commanded,  or  seemed  to  command,  the  others, 
from  a  similitude  that  since  occurred  to  us  when  we 
beheld  the  scarleted  and  embroidered  bravery  of  the 
city  in  which  our  tale  finishes,  when  public  danger 
threatened  the  state,  and  the  peaceful  followers  of 
trade  assumed  the  martial  costume,  and  left  the  quiet 
entrenchment  of  the  counter  to  shoulder  "those  vile 
guns."  They  were  drilled  by  a  bluff,  portly  man, 
transcendaut  over  the  rest  in  size  of  paunch,  and 
weight  of  flesh,  who  would  try  to  bring  the  word  of 
command  to  the  dull  capacity  of  the  "transmogrified" 
traders,  by  showing  that,  at  the  "present  arms!"  "the 
lock  of  the  musket  should  just  touch  the  waistband  of 
the  breeches."  Such  as  this  commander,  by  a  peculiar 
association  in  our  miiuls,  was  the  vast  two-armed  chair; 
and,  such  as  the  soldier-merchants,  were  its  awkward 
squad,  strewn  about  Matthew's  apartment. 

In  Matthew's  apartment,  however,  such  as  it  is,  are 
now  assembled  the  persons  whom,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
the  reader  is  disposed  to  follow  anywhere,  that  he  may 
■witness  the  investigation  with  which  they  are  engaged. 

Tliey  consist  of  Mr.  Barry,  aided  by  two  other  county 
magistrates;  the  hitlierto  formidable  Crohoore;  Pierce 
Shea — the  rescued  Pierce  Shea;  Rhiah  Doraii,  well- 
guarded  and  handcuffed;  his  acquaintance,  Tim  Lyn- 
dop,  also  attended;  Sheemun  Croonawnee,  wliom  Mr. 
Barry's  servant  failed  to  secure,  but  who  now  came  at 
call;  Andy  Awliug,  as  Pierce's  shadow;  the  jailor  him- 
self (being  master  of  the  house,  lie  could  not  with 
decency  be  excluded,  altliough  we  have  no  immediate 
concern  with  the  man),  ami  a  low  female  figure,  clothed 
in  a  faded  and  tattered  crimson  cloak,  the  gathered 
hood  hanging  over  her  heatl  and  face,  and  covering 
whatever  other  drapery  slie  wore. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  began  Mr.  Barry,  addressing  his 
brother  magistrates,  ami  handing  in  a  paper,  "liavethe 
goodness  first  to  road  that  deposition.  It  is  Miss  Lovett's, 
and  of  much  importance." 

They  did  so.  Mr.  Barry  then  went  to  the  door,  and 
returned,  leading  in  the  lady  and  her  father. 


"Is  that  your  signature.  Miss  Lovett?"  asked  one  of 
the  magistrates,  showing  the  deposition. 

"It  is  my  signature !"  answered  the  graceful  and 
beautiful  deponent. 

"Have  you  read  the  contents  of  this  aflidavit,  and 
are  they  true?" 

"They  are;"  and  Miss  Lovett  swore  to  their  truth. 

Mr.  Barry  now  led  her  towards  Ehiah  Doran,  and  de- 
manded, "Is  that  the  man  ?" 

"That  is  the  man,"  said  the  young  lady;  and  with  her 
father  left  the  room. 

"By  this  evidence,  then,"  resumed  Mr.  Barry,  "the 
taller  of  the  prisoners  clearly  stands  accused  of  having 
led  the  gang  of  robbers  who,  only  a  few  nights  ago, 
plundered  Mr.  Lovett's  house. 

"The  plate  I  have  shown  you,  gentlemen,  and  part 
of  whicli,  by  the  crest  and  cjphers  ujion  it,  is  proved 
to  have  been  carried  of  in  that  robbery,  I  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  other  jirisoner.  He,  therefore,  stands 
charged  as  an  accomplice.  Let  us  now  trace  their 
common  connection  with  a  more  horrible  outrage. 
Jailor,  remove  out  of  hearing,  into  separate  places,  the 
two  ijrisoners  and  the  mendicant." 

Doran,  Lyndop  and  Sheemun  were  accordingly  led 
out,  and  the  door  closed. 

"Crohoore,"  Mr.  Barry  continued,  "iiroceed  with  the 
explanation  we  are  all  anxious  to  hear." 

"Will  your  honor  give  me  my  own  way?" 

"Yes;  proceed." 

"Come  forward,  Dora  Shea,  the  sister  of  Ned  Shea, 
and  the  aunt  of  Pierce  Shea,  who  is  to  the  fore.  Come 
forward,  and  first  tell  in  the  face  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  of  your  own  nephew,  who  and  what  I  am."  The 
speaker  elevated  his  low  figure  to  its  utmost  height;  a 
smile  of  i^ride  and  trium])h  gave  a  new  and  not  un- 
pleasing  expression  to  his  generally  repelling  features, 
as  the  little,  stooping  hag  tottered  from  the  back- 
ground at  his  word. 

"The  name  you  got  when  the  Soggarth  christened 
you,"  she  began,  in  a  shrill,  piercing  voice,  the  same 
that  had  grated  on  Alley's  ear  the  night  of  her  abduc- 
tion, "the  name  you  got  when  the  Soggarth  christened 
you,  was  Anthony  Dooling.  The  murdered  Tony  Doo- 
ling  was  your  father,  an'  the  murdered  Cauth  Dooling 
was  your  own  mother.  I  am  ould,  1  am  wifliered,  and 
I  am  sinful,''  she  continued,  flinging  the  hood  of  the 
cloak  from  her  head,  and  pushing  back  the  matted 
white  lo(!ks  that  fell  about  her  wrinkled  face,  while  a 
spark  of  more  than  age's  usual  intelligence  lit  her  dark 
eye — "but  I  was  once  young,  blocmung,  and  happ>. 
Aye,  Dora  Shea  was  once  the  delight  of  many  an  eye, 
the  ache  of  many  a  heart,  till  slie  left  the  joys  of  her 
father's  roof,  to  waiuler  the  world  with  a  beggar  !  Then 
sufferings  and  sin  soon  changed  me;  and  when  1  prayed 
charity  from  my  father,  with  heavy  strokes  he  drove 
me  from  his  door,  and  didn't  know  his  daughter. 

"When  tliis  creature  saw  the  light,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  Crohoore,  "  1  came  begging  to  his  father's 
house.  My  own  child  died  in  my  arms  under  Tony 
Dooling's  roof.  I  took  him  from  the  cradle,  and  put 
the  still',  cold  infant  in  his  stead.     The  father  thought 
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his  son  died,  and  Canth  Dooling  dropped  mother's  tears 
over  him.  After  some  little  time  I  gave  over  the  shoolin 
life.  My  husband,  Garodhe  Douohoe,  the  Bocchoch, 
went  to  live  among  the  hills,  where,  fast  by  his  cabin- 
door,  he  had  a  way  into  the  oiild  hidin'-place  in  the 
rath,  and  people  called  him  Lheeum-na-Sheeog.  I 
didn't  want  Tony  Dooliug's  boy  to  help  me  begging, 
any  more,  and  I  left  him  where  his  father  found  him." 
Here  the  shrill  voice  of  Dora  Shea  failed. 

"You  have  more  to  tell,  a-roon  ?"  said  Crohoore. 

"Yes,  I  have;  and  I  will  tell  it.  It  was  many  years 
before  the  murder  that  young  Anthony  Dooling,  now 
before  ye,  came  with  his  gun  among  the  hills,  and  strol- 
lin'  into  my  cabin,  found  out  the  secret  of  Gorodhe 
Donohoe's  place  in  the  green  rath.  To  keep  him  silent, 
for  he  was  a  hearty  boy,  not  afraid  of  the  fairies,  nor 
to  be  imposed  upon  like  the  others,  I  told  him — God 
forgive  me  all  my  long  sins! — I  told  him  he  was  my 
own  son,  and  I  reminded  him  of  a  mark  upon  his  body, 
no  one  but  himself  or  a  mother  ought  to  know.  It  Avas 
plain  to  me  he  never  wished  to  see  such  a  mother,  but 
I  found  him  good  and  dutiful,  like  a  son,  from  tiiat  day 
out.  He  never  new  tlie  truth  of  his  real  birth  till  the 
night  he  brought  his  own  sister  Alley  to  my  cabin. 
Then,  wishing  to  save  him  from  a  sin  I  know  he  never 
intended,  I  whispered  in  his  ear  the  minute  they  came 
together  before  me  the  words  that  gave  him  all  the 
knowledge." 

"Aye,"  said  Crohoore,  interrupting  the  narrator,  "I 
was  then  told  I  had  a  father  I  could  be  proud  of,  and  a 
mother  I  could  love,  and  I  knew  they  lay  murdered  that 
very  night.  All  my  life  I  was  a  poor  friendless  crea- 
ture, the  thing  to  be  jeered  at,  and  trod  upon,  and 
abused  by  everybody.  The  words  of  my  mouth  grew 
rough  and  passionate,  but  meant  nothin'.  My  heart 
was  only  desolate,  dark,  and  scalde<l.  It  loved  none, 
because  none  would  let  it  love  them;  bixt  it  never  had 
malice  against  a  living  thing.  I  was  told  I  had  a  father, 
but  he  was  gone;  I  was  told  I  had  a  mother— she  was 
gone,  too -Oh!  I  thought  the  heart  in  my  body  would 
burst  that  night !"  The  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  and 
sobs  rent  his  bosom. 

"Now,"  said  he,  when  ho  had  gained  some  degree  of 
composure,  "I  must  tell  your  honors  all  I  know  about 
that  night: 

"On  that  night,  that  bloody  night,  I  stole  out,  after 
the  family  rested  in  their  beds,  as  I  often  done  afore. 
Not  to  go  wid  the  good  people,  as  the  charitable  bodies 
said  of  me,  l)ut  to  set  snares  for  rabbits,  to  give  my  ould 
mother,  as  I  then  thought  her.  I  had  a  lanthern  in  my 
hand.  Returning  nigh  to  home,  I  heard  a  screech 
from  the  house.  I  said  to  myself  it  was  odd,  but  I 
walked  on.  I  found  the  house  open;  I  found  the  mur- 
ther  done.  I  lifted  the  old  man's  corpse,  and  my  hands 
were  bloody;  but  I  didn't  know  I  was  lookin'  at  my 
dead  father  then.  I  went  through  the  house,  and 
found  that  Alley  Doolin'  was  gone— Alley  Doolin' — 
the  only  one  in  the  wide  world  that  was  ever  poo*  Cro- 
hoore's  friend,  becase  her  nature  was  as  sweet  as  her- 
self was  comely.  I  took  the  best  horse ;  I  stayed  not 
for  a  saddle;  I  guessed  the  way  the  murtherers  went 


by  the  screechin'  that  still  I  heard;  I  dashed  across  the 
coiinthry,  to  be  on  a  turn  o'  the  road  afore  -em.  The  J 
moon  was  bright;  I  tied  the  horse  under  the  shade  of  f 
a  fence,  and  I  stood  on  the  fence,  where  a  bush  gave  me 
a  sure  hiding-place.  While  I  waited  there  an  ould 
man,  Sheemun  Croonawnee,  the  Bocchoch,  came  to 
me  by  a  cross-cut  in  the  fields,  on  his  way  to 
GorodheDonohoe's  rath.  I  beckoned  to  him,  an'  made 
him  .stand  to  watch  along  with  me.  "VVe  spoke 
never  a  word.  The  villains  soon  drove  up.  I  had  only 
a  large  stone  in  my  hand.  I  knew  Doran;  I  minded  no 
other,  becase  he  had  Alley  on  the  horse  afore  him. 
I  aimed  my  blow  well;  and  he  tumbled  on  the  road. 
Shertiun  and  I  jumped  out,  an'  they  speeded  away  wid- 
out  their  plunder. 

"I  put  Alley  on  the  horse  senseless,  and  tui-ned  my 
face,  Sheemun  near  us,  but  out  of  sight,  to  her  bloody 
home.  She  came  to  herself,  knew  me,  an'  called  me  , 
her  destroyer,  prayin'  me  to  restore  her  to  her  father. 
In  a  minute  I  saw  how  the  case  was.  Alley  had  never 
seen  who  carried  her  off;  the  bandage  was  on  her  eyes 
till  I  removed  it,  and  now  she  thought  I  was  the  man. 
I  feared  to  be  called  a  murderer.  Everything  was 
against  me;  I  feared  I'd  be  made  to  sufler  for  the  deeds 
of  others.  I  knew  I  had  no  friend  to  stand  by  me— not 
a  human  creature  to  believe  the  ugly  shingawn  inno- 
cent. So  1  made  up  my  mind  to  take  Alley  away;  to 
hide  her;  to  bear  the  charge;  an' in  secret  wid  auld 
Sheemun,  who,  for  all  his  shoolin  trade,  I  found  loyal, 
to  work  heaven  and  earth  until  we  made  off  the  only 
man  that  could  fasten  the  crime  upon  the  thrue  person. 
I  mane  the  man  that  rode  by  the  side  o'  Ilhiah  Doran 
that  night,  an' whose  face  we  saw  well  enough  never  to 
forget  it 

"1  joined  myself  to  the  Bocchochs.  I  paid  them  high. 
I  made  Alley  sure,  by  other  tokens  than  what  oukl 
Dora  Shea  had  told  your  honors,  that  I  was  her  born 
brother,  and  I  acted  by  her  like  a  brother.  She  told 
me  where  I'd  get  money  hid  in  her  father's  house  that 
Doran  and  his  men  did  not  come  upon;  and  I  visited 
the  spot  red  wid  their  blood  to  bring  away  the  -manes 
of  revengin'  the  death  of  my  father  and  mother.  That 
was  the  night  of  the  wake.  I  followed  Doran's  thrack 
to  find  the  man  I  wanted  along  wid  him.  Doran  was  a 
robber;  I  paid  Shemun  and  another  to  come  round  him. 
They  done  their  business  well,  and  brought  me  word  of 
all  his  doin's.  But  though  they  and  I  watched  him  and 
watched  him,  we  could  not  for  many  a  long  day  find 
that  man  in  his  company." 

"By  the  book,  an' it  was  hard  for  you,"  interrupted 
Matthew,  who  had  returned  alone,  "when  I  had  the 
lad  in  the  stone  jug,  'till  he  was  let  out,  the  fair  day  of 
Kilkenny." 

"It  was  on  that  very  day,"  resumed  Crohooi'e,  "that 
my  spy  first  saw  Doran  and  himself  together.  I  came  to 
take  a  look  at  'em,  but  they  were  gone.  This  morniu' 
early  he  saw  them  again  on  the  streets  in  this  town, 
with  the  knowledge  that  Lyndop  was  to  be  on  the  road 
to  Dublin,  to  sell  what  was  in  the  wallet.  Sheemun 
au'  myself  were  to  thrack  tliem  on  two  good  horses 
whichever  way  they  went,  in  company  or  alone  ;  and 
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I  only  came,  like  a  cripple  in  a  cart,  to  meet  oiild  Ned 
Shea  comin'  out  of  the  juil,  and  to  spake  the  word  of 
comfort  to  him,  becase  I  knew  his  sou  would  not  die. 
But  I  was  taken  there." 

"Are  you  sure  of  the  face  and  person  of  the  man  you 
saw  with  Doi'au,  on  the  night  of  the  murder?"  asked 
Mr.  Barry. 

"As  sure  as  of  any  face  and  man  I  now  see  foment 
me.     He  was  in  the  room  just  now." 

Mr.  Barry  whispered  Matthew,  who  again  withdrew, 
returning  with  at  least  a  dozen  ill-looking  fellows  about 
him. 

"Is  he  in  the  room  at  present?"  asked  a  magistrate. 
Crohoore  took  only  one  keen  survey  of  the  group, 
and  immediately  identitied  the  butcher. 

"Call  in  the  menilicant.  You,  Crolioore,  do  not  now 
speak  a  word. " 

Shemun  made  his  appearance,  and  in  clear  answers 
to  a  raking  cross-examination,  corroborated  Crohoore' s 
statements  in  the  minutest  particular.  Tlicn,  being  de- 
sired to  look  at  the  crowd  under  Matthew's  direction, 
he  also  identified,  without  hesitation,  the  skulking  Tim 
Lyudop. 

"So  far,  gentlemen,  our  evidence  seems  connected 
and  consistent,"  Mr.  Barry  went  on  to  tlie  magistrates. 
"But  perhaps  you  have  wisely  said,  that  on  the  charges 
of  Crohoore  and  the  mendicant  alone,  however  they 
support  each  other,  some  question  of  doubt  may  arise. 
If,  however,  we  are  able  to  support  the  character  of 
this  celebrated  Crohoore  in  more  than  one  instance, 
and  by  the  moutli  of  more  than  one  person,  with  whom 
he  could  have  held  no  collusion,  that,  I  i)resume,  will 
enhance  his  and  old  Sheemun's  testimony,  so  long  as 
both  agree  as  they  now  do. " 

The  magistrates  assented;  and  Mr.  Barry  jiroduced 
another  deposition  fi-om  Miss  Lovett,  which  set  foi-th 
that,  under  the  following  circumstances,  she  owed  her 
life  and  honor  to  Crohoore.  On  the  night  of  the  at- 
,  tack  on  her  father's  house,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  Do- 
,  ran,  atter  having  rilled  the  other  ai)artmehts,  entered  i 
her  chamber,  and  laid  rufban  hands  upon  her.  She 
screamed  and  struggled  for  some  time  in  vain;  until  at 
hist  a  body  of  servants,  led  on  by  Crohoore,  rushed  in 
and  saved  her,  tiie  villain  escaping  tiirough  an  open 
window.  He  wore  a  mask,  but  it  fell  from  Iiim  in  tlie 
shocking  struggle,  and  Miss  Lovett  was  tlierefore 
enabled  to  swear  positively,  as  in  her  previous  affi- 
davit, to  his  face;  the  ghastly  wound  on  his  jaw  ren- 
dering it  peculiarly  remarkable. 

Here  Pierce  Shea  could  not  but  recolhfct  the  pro- 
phecy lie  had  iiazarded  wlien  he  inflicted  tiie  wound — 
"tliat,  under  (rod,  it  woidd  one  day  help  to  hang 
him." 

The  evidence  of  a  servant,  now  called  in,  su|)ported 
that  of  Miss  Lovett.  Tlie  man  declared  tliat,  when  tiie 
robbers  came  to  his  master's  liouse,  they  surprised  and 
immediately  bound  liim  and  liis  fcMow  serx-.mts,  and 
Socked  tiiem  up  in  a  room,  while  tliey  proceeded  to 
rifle  tlie  i)remisos.  Tiiat,  while  they  la.y  in  that  stat(s  a 
strange  man  suddenly  entered  a  window  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  cut  the  cords  that  bound  tiicin.Miid  led  them 


to  rescue  their  young  mistress.  And  that  man  he  recog- 
nized in  Crohoore. 

"Yes,"  said  Sheemuu,  "the  night  of  Mr.  Lovett's 
robbery,  Crohoore  an'  myself,  guided  by  the  Lord,  were 
close  at  the  heels  o'  the  gang  on  our  own  business.  Vi'e 
hard  the  lady  screechin',  an'  he  left  me,  like  a  bould 
fellow,  to  save  her. " 

"This  is  almost  conclusive,"  said  the  magistrates. 

"And  it  is  most  remarkable,"  rejoined  Mr.  Barry, 
"that  of  leading  this  gang,  to  whose  career  he  seems 
to  have  proved  fatal,  this  very  poor  man,  Crohoore, 
was  long  suspected.  I,  myself,  believed  the  conjec- 
tures of  the  county  magistrates  to  that  eftect.  And 
when  he  brought  me  to  Dublin  the  letter  from  Miss 
Lovett,  that,  along  with  the  request  to  save  the  life  of 
my  young  tenant.  Shea,  contained  the  first  intimation 
of  his  own  services;  and  when,  at  his  departure  from 
my  door,  I  got  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  which  I  had  often 
before  seen  in  the  country,  ray  impulse,  notwithstand- 
ing the  recommendation  of  him  I  had  received,  was  to 
arrest  him  as  a  robber,  and,  indeed,  also  recollecting 
the  other  horrible  charge  against  the  friendless  crea- 
ture, as  a  murderer,  too. " 

During  this  speech  Pierce  Shea  felt,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  strongest  emotions  of  surprise.  He  only 
waited  till  it  was  done  to  ask  Mr.  Barry — ""^'as  Cro- 
hoore the  bearer  of  the  letter  that  saved  my  life,  sir?" 

"He  was,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "Miss  Lovett 
pressed  upon  me,  as  the  only  return  he  would  take  for 
this  important  ser\ice,  and  therefore  as  the  only  proof 
of  gratitude  she  could  evince,  my  immediate  inter- 
ference in  your  behalf.  More  than  that,  her  letter 
gave  the  heads  of  the  extenuating  circumstances  un- 
der which  you  had  been  seduced,  I  may  say,  into 
Whitebojism.  And  Crohoore  himself  left  an  authentic 
paper  of  the  proceedings  of  those  unfortunate  men  on 
the  night  of  your  inauguration,  that  explained  the 
lady's  brief  allusions." 

"Then,  Crohoore,"  said  Pierce  Shea,  advancing  to 
him,  "you  have  twice  preserved  my  existence,"  and  he 
wrung  his  hand  gratefully  and  warmly.  The  tears  ran 
down  poor  Crohoore 's  cheeks  as  he  answered: 

"Yes,  Pierce;  1  knew  that  tlie  man  who  sthruck  your 
palm  in  friendship  was  your  bethraycr.  I  knew  all  his 
plans.  He  put  a  fellow  upon. shooting  you:  this  failed 
because  I  was  near.  Then  he  made  you  a  Whiteboy, 
an'  brought  the  same  fellow  to  hang  you  for  it.  And 
that  very  man  set  you  for  the  soldiers  at  your  father's 
house.'' 

"A  third  time,  tlien,  lam  your 'etevial  debtor!"— 
Pierce  again  presseil  the  dwarf's  hands  between  his  own. 

"Say  no  more  of  it  a-vich,"  Crohoore  said  in  a  broken 
voice — "say  no  more.  Anything  I  done  was  too  little 
for  tills.  Too  litthi  to  see  myself,  at  last,  so  spoken  to 
by  a  fellow  creature." 

Tll(^  magistrates  had  been  j)rivately  coiisuUing  during 
this  cxiilaiiation.     Mr.  Barry  again  spoke  aloud: 

"That  the  accused  man  has  acted  as  he  declares  ho 
has  towards  the  young  woman,  1  shall  soon  make 
ajjpear.  First  let  nie  add  to  all  the  previous  evidence 
of  the  coiimiission  of  the  uuiiiler  by  Doran  and  Lyn- 
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(lop,  this  decisive  proof."  And,  referring  to  the 
butcher's  sack,  he  produced  the  haudle-half  of  a  large 
tablespoon  and  two  dessertspoons,  entire.— "I  discov- 
ered them,"  he  continued,  "when  at  my  leisure  I  went 
attentively  through  the  ditterent  articles  of  plunder. 
Your  worships  will  perceive  on  these  spoons  the  initials 
A.  C.  D.— Anthony  and  Catharine  Dooling,  the  first 
letters  of  the  names  of  the  murdered  parties,  from 
whose  house  they  were  stolen.  Examine  them.  And 
now  attend  to  their  further  identification. " 

He  withdrew,  and  came  back  with  Alley  Dooling. 
She  was  sworn,  and  positively  deposed  that  the  two 
smaller  spoons  had  been  her  fathers  property.  Mr. 
Barry  seated  her  near  him,  and  Alley  never  turned  her 
eyes  round. 

"Tour  honor's  sarvant  has  just  come  in  wid  the  auld 
bird,  hot  from  the  nest,"  here  observed  Matthew. 

"Has  he  !"— cried  Mr.  Barry  with  vivacity,  and  not 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  jailor's  slang- "that  tells 
well.  He  would  not  bring  the  ould  gentleman  for 
nothing.     Call  him  in." 

Pat  appeared,  attended  by  two  baronial  constables. 
They  stated  that  they  had  gone,  with  some  military 
assisting,  to  old  Doran's  house,  which  tbey  had  searched 
closely.  "And  along  with  other  nice  little  things,  your 
honor,"  continued  Pat,  "sure  we  fouud  this,  that  one  o' 
the  men  thought  he  knew."  He  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  large  watch,  the  sight  of  which  made  Alley  cry  out 
and  turn  ghastly  pale.  It  had  been  her  father's;  Pierce 
also  identified  it.  "If  we  wanted  any  further  proof," 
said  Mr.  Barry,  "this,  then,  supplies  it."  The  magis- 
rates  instantly  assented,  and  their  clerk  began  to  make 
out  a  committal  for  the  two  Dorans  and  their  friend. 

"One  point  more  seems  necessary  for  my  poor  pro- 
tege, Crohoore,"  continued  Mr.  Barry.  "You  are  sworn, 
Miss  Dooling,  to  give  an  account  of  this  man's  conduct 
towards  you,  in  your  concealment." 


upon  ! — Alley,"  he  added,  holding  both  her  hands  in 
his,  and  looking  eagerly  into  her  eyes,  while  his  words 
sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  "answer  me  one  question. 
Why  did  you  refuse  to  accompany  me  from  the  glen  of 
Ballyfoile?" 

"Because,  Pierce,  on  that  very  night,  we  had  infor- 
mation that  Doran,  while  he  jjlanned   your  airest,  was 
more  busy  than  ever  on  the  search  for  me,  and  I  had  no 
sure  refuge  but  the  place  I  came  from  to  meet  you." 
"But  why  was  I  assailed  by  those  men?" 
"Sheemun  will  tell  you  that,"  interposed  Crohoore. 
"Musha,  God  forgi'  me  my  sins,  1  can,  sure  enough, 
in  regard  I  was  one  o'  them  myself,  an'  Shaun-law-the- 
chaum  another,  an'  jjoor  Eisththarde  Bocchoch,  aiid 
Padre  Keaoch,  along  wid  us.     After  Shaun  gave  him 
the  warning  at  the  fair,  may  I  never  die  in  sin,  but  we 
just  wanted  to  have  him  out  of  Doran's  way  till  Doran 
himself  was  put  up  safe." 

"And  now.  Pierce  Shea,  friend  of  my  father,  is  your 
mind  at  rest?"  asked  the  dwarf. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  answered  Shea.  "Oh!  I  have 
wronged  my  Alley,  I  fear,  beyond  forgiveness." 

"Never  say  that,"  said  Croohoore.  "Since  we  hid 
her  from  you,  as  we  thought  you  too  hot  to  be  guided 
by  'em,  or  to  keep  'em  close,  no  wondher  you  had  your 
own  thoughts  about  us.  But  we  never  changed  from 
you,  as  you  now  know.  Here,  Pierce,  ma-bouchal, 
take  her  from  her  poor  brother's  hand,  as  good  a  col- 
leen as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  And  as  you  can't 
have  the  father's  blessin' " — his  voice  again  failed — 
"take  mine." 

The  young  couple  were  in  each  other's  arms,  obliv- 
ious of  all  present  save  each  other.  At  this  moment 
all  the  persons  assembled  started  round  at  a  sudden 
whoop  uttered  from  a  corner  by  no  other  than  Andy 
Awling,  who,  when  Mr.  Barry  rather  sharply  inquired 
the   cause    of   this    indecent    interruption,    thus    ex- 


"It  was  the  conduct    of  the  brother  he  proved  him- 1  plained:— 
self   to  be"  answered  Alley.     "All  the    comfort  he       "We  ax  your  honor's  ten  thousand  pardous,  but  it's 
could  prociire  me  in  the  secret  place  where,  along  with  1  a  fashion  we  have  in  screechin'  that-a-way,  when  we're 


my  unfortunate  aunt  and  her  husband,  I  remained, 
Croiioore  provided.  Seldom,  indeed,  did  he  visit  us; 
but  I  knew  he  was  out  in  danger  for  my  welfare.  I 
knew,  in  fact,  that  Doran,  for  his  own  purposes,  still 
tried  to  get  me  into  his  power.  And  I  was  content  to 
stay  where  I  was  under  my  brother's  protection  until 
better  days  might  come  for  me — and  for  others."  At 
her  last  words.  Alley's  eye  turned  involuntarily  to 
Pierce  Shea. 

"I  presume,  gentlemen,  I  shall  now  have  your  co- 
operation in  forwarding  to  government  such  a  vindica- 
tion of  this  surprising  man  as  shall  induce  au  imme- 
diate resciudiug  of  the  unmerited  sentence  passed  upon 
liim?"  asked  Mr.  Barry.  His  brother  magistrates  ex- 
pressed their  great  willingness  and  anxiety  to  make  the 
uecessary  statement.  Once  more  the  gentlemen  con- 
versed in  private,  as  Pierce  Shea,  recovering  from  a 
sudden  convulsion  of  new  and  joyful  feelings  that 
during  Alley's  answer  had  crowded  round  his  heart, 
sprang  towards  her,  exclaiming: 

"Great  God!  how  have  I  been  every  way  imposed 


glad,  or  sorry,  or  mad,  or  a  thing  o'  the  kind.  An'  by 
the  holy  an'  blessed  chair  in  my  hand,  my  heart,  this 
moment,  is  as  big  as  a  house.  For,  barrin'  all  we  see 
an'  hear,  at  present,  there's  a  crature,  at  home  in  Cla- 
rab,  'ill  be  as  glad  as  myself.  One  that's  willin'  to  be 
married  to  a  body  I  know."  Andy  walked  once  more 
temperately  to  his  friends. 

"Master  Crohoore,"  scraping  respectfully,  "maybe 
you'd  tell  a  body  a  matther  or  two,  that  he'd  be  very 
glad  to  know?" 

"Anything,  Andy,  and  welcome." 

"Was  it  only  a  morya  of  a  thigha*  we  seen  one  night 
in  the  ould  castle  among  the  hills?" 

"It  was  myself,"  interrupted  old  Dora  Shea.  "Some 
people  were  bringin'  sti-ay  cattle  to  Gorodhe  Donohoc's 
hidin'-hole,  and  because  Alley  was  with  us,  I  went  out 
to  warn  them  away.  When  I  saw  ye  goiu'  into  the  old 
castle,  with  guns  in  your  hands,  I  knew  ye  war  after 
Crohoore.  So,  while  ye  lay  asleep,  I  poured  water  in 
the  guns  to  keep  them  from  doiu'  harm. " 

*  A  pretended  ghost. 
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"Then,  little  wondher  we  didn't  hit  him  across  the 
sthrame,"  quoth  Andy,  musing.  "Bud,  Crohoore,  a- 
vich,  the  time  I  shot  you  in  the  head,  outside  o'  the 
cave — what's  the  rason  you  warn't  kilt  dead,  then,  at 
any  rate  ?" 


"Oh!  that's  a  story  to  be  tould,  Andy.  And  some 
long  winter's  night,  when  our  griefs  and  our  throubles 
are  past  by,  when  Pierce  is  married  to  Alley,  an'  when 
Breedge  Chree  has  your  own  legs  spanselled,  Andy, 
we'll  tell  it  all  over,  round  the  fire,  plaise  God." 
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Note — Page  325,  Chap.  I. 

The  ground  on  which  the  actors  of  this  tale  perform  their  parts, 
lies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
writer,  having  been  often  traversed  by  him  with  his  dog  and  gun. 
Clarah  is  a  rich  tract,  chiefly  of  pasture  land,  below  a  range  of 
hills  to  the  northeast  of  "the  fairie  citie."  These  hills,  when 
surmounted,  overlook  a  valley  of  bog  and  pasture  lying  between 
them  and  a  more  distant  range,  the  old  castle  of  Castlewarren  in 
view  some  distance  to  the  right.  One  of  the  events  of  the  tale 
occurs  in  this  Castle.  I  have  ivished  to  give  the  aspect  of  the 
district  as  distinctly  as  my  descriptive  powers  enabled  me  to  do. 
The  tale  of  "Crohoore  of  the  Billhook"  was  written  by  its  pres- 
ent editor.  That  is,  written  as  all  the  other  tales  were  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  which  shall  be  duly  noticed) — the  tales  written 
by  me,  sent  to  my  brother  for  criticism,  scrutiny,  and,  if  need  be, 
for  alteration;  the  tales  written  by  my  brother  sent  to  me  to  un- 
dergo a  like  process  at  my  hands.  Such  was  our  plan  of  working 
together;  and  this  being  understood,  I  assign  the  authorship  of 
each  tale  to  the  original  writer  thereof. 

When  the  first  edition  of  the  O'Hara  Tales  appeared,  of  which 
this  story  was  the  leading  volume,  my  brother  and  I  were  both 
young — he  not  quite  twenty,  and  I  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
his  senior. 

At  this  early  age  he  was  a  married  man,  residing  at  Brompton, 
in  the  same  apartments  not  long  before  occupied  by  John  Philpot 
Curran:  so  he  informed  me  in  his  letters  home. 

My  brother  had  brought  with  him  to  London,  directly  from  her 
father's  country  residence  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  a  wife  even 
younger  than  himself.  For  more  than  a  year  he  had  met  the 
heavy  responsibility  he  had  undertaken  chiefly  by  contributing 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  metropolis.  In  his  letters  to  me  at  this 
period  he  describes  his  life  as  one  of  privation  and  struggle 
almost  leading  to  despondency  ;  yet,  to  use  the  language  of 
Barnaby  Rudgc's  raven,  he  was  resolved  to  "never  say  die.'' 
Ultimately  he  realized  independence  ;  then,  by  the  breaking 
down  of  his  health,  his  brightened  prospects  were  at  once 
clouded. 

While  he  was  engaged  elbowing  his  way  through  the  unaccom- 
modating crowd  of  the  London  wilderness,  I  was  busily  employed 
at  home,  my  entire  time  occupied.  Constantly  during  the  day, 
and  while  engaged  at  my  avocations,  I  revolved  in  my  mind  the 
incidents  of  my  story  ;  and  at  night,  when  my  routine  employ- 
ment ceased,  I  committed  the  results  of  my  cogitations  to  paper. 
Thus  was  it  that  "  Crohoore  of  the  Billhook  "  was  put  together; 
it  was  sent  in  portions  across  the  water  to  my  brother,  and  by 
him  prepared  for  the  printer. 

Referring  to  his  letters,  written  on  the  receipt  of  each  parcel,  I 
find  while  h*  accorded  me  praise  with  all  a  brother's  partiality, 
he  teases  mc  constantly  for  my  tardiness,  overlooking  the  fact,  in 
his  eagerness,  that  I  could  only  devote  a  modicum  of  each  day  to 
my  task. 


He  jocularly  urged  me  to  speed,  by  informing  me  of  a  covert 
rivalry  between  himself  and  another — each  desirous  of  figuring 
as  a  writer  of  Irish  stories,  and  each  anxious  to  be  on  the  ground 
before  the  other;  both  calculating  that  the  primary  occupier  of 
the  course  had  the  best  chance  of  reaching  the  winning-post.  The 
contrivances  of  both  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  each  other,  he 
relates  amusingly.  I  believe  both  came  almost  at  the  same  time 
before  the  public.    I  refer  to  the  tale  of  "  To-day  in  Ireland." 

In  the  year  1825,  the  postal  arrangements  were  still  on  the  old 
plan;  Sir  Rowland  Hill  had  not  yet  channelled  for  the  stream 
of  letters  now  going  post-wise,  and  ever  flowing,  sufficient,  as  an 
ingenious  calculator  informs  me,  annually,  to  circumscribe  the 
globe. 

Book  post,  that  boon  to  needy  authors,  was  not  then  in  opera- 
tion; a  constant  succession  of  heavy  letters  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  so  that  "  Crohoore  of  the  Billhook,"  as  it  developed,  was  for- 
warded to  the  Earl  of  Clifden,  whose  parliamentary  privilege  en- 
abled him  to  receive  the  adventurer,  and  assist  him  by  speeding 
him  to  his  destination. 

Note— Page  225,  Chap.  I. 

Indiscriminate  assemblages  at  the  waking  of  the  dead  have 
been  so  determinedly  warred  against  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  throughout  Ireland,  that  the  extremely  anomalous  practice 
has  been  given  up.  The  custom  was  so  unseemly  and  inappro- 
priate, that  the  weight  of  clerical  authority  was  brought  to  bear 
against  it,  and  with  success.  At  the  present  day,  near  relatives 
only,  or  sedate  and  pious  neighbors,  sit  in  the  death-room  as 
watchers,  and  these  come  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  dead. 

I  remember  when  it  was  not  so;  when  the  "wake-house"  was 
open  to  all  comers,  and  when,  as  noted  in  the  tale,  the  old  con- 
versed pleasantly  on  topics  becoming  their  years,  and  the  young 
spent  the  night  in  every  amusement  they  could  devise,  short  of 
music  and  dancing. 

The  wake-house  used  to  be  pre-eminently  devoted  to  "  playing 
at  forfeits,"  so-called.  "Small  plays,"  similar  pastimes,  are 
named  in  assemblies  of  the  youug,  above  the  resort  of  the  "wake- 
house." 

The  "  wake-house "  "playing  at  forfeits"  was  generally  car- 
ried on  under  the  supervision  of  some  accredited  adept,  who  had 
attained  reputation  as  a  director;  who  assumed  a  dictat(!rship  on 
such  occasions,  and  to  whose  authority  on  such  matters  there  was 
a  general  deference. 

Such  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  would  appear  to  be  endowed 
with  the  peculiar  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  the  raven  or  the 
vulture,  being  able  to  sniff  the  odor  of  a  dead  body  afar  off,  as 
no  corpse  within  an  area  of  some  miles  could  lie  in  its  grave- 
clothes  undetected.  It  is  no  great  strain  of  terms  to  say  he  wus 
a  ghoul;  in  one  sense,  he  might  be  siid  to  feed  on  the  remains  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  His  meals  were  furnished  from  "  the  funeral 
baked  meats;"   if  not  "baked  meats,"  properly  speaking,  from 
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whatever  in  the  way  of  food  or  drink  was  distributed  to  the 
watcliers  of  the  wake. 

One  professioual  and  pre-eminent  ruler  of  "  playing  at  forfeits  " 
presents  liiniself  to  my  memory;  I  dare  say  there  are  many  others 
who  will  recall  him  also.  He  was  a  well-known  character  in  our 
city  in  his  day. 

I  cannot  tell  what  may  have  been  his  proper  surname,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  were  any  wiser  than  myself  iu  this  particul..r.  He 
was  known  as  "  the  Lord  of  the  Lough;"  other  name  I  never 
keard  applied  to  him.  He  recognized  the  liigh-sounding  title 
himself,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other.  Sooth  to  say,  he  was 
a  tatterdemalion  member  of  the  peerage. 

The  distinction  conferred  on  him  was  bestowed  as  referring  to 
the  position  of  his  castle,  the  castle  being  a  ruinous  hovel  ou  the 
margin  of  a  sheet  of  water  locally  named  "Walken's  Lough," 
which  overspread  a  considerable  area  of  the  suburbs  of  Kilkenny, 
but  which  has  since  been  drained  away. 

The  professional  avocations  of  "the  Lord  of  the  Lough,"  as 
manager  of  the  revels  at  wakes,  commenced  with  the  nightfall, 
and  continued  until  day  dawn.  He  was  not  an  early  riser;  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  streets  of  our  city  until  some- 
what late  in  the  afternoon.  But  scarcely  did  any  day  pass  that 
he  was  not  seen  creeping  along  through  the  principal  thorough- 
fares. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  youthful  appearance,  to  my  recol- 
lection he  was  a  ricketty,  half-paralyzed  little  man,  of  advanced 
age. 

As  he  progressed,  he  made  sure,  between  one  drawling  step 
and  another,  that  his  stick  was  firm  under  his  hand,  and,  as  he 
dragged  his  limbs  along,  he  shook  as  if  his  bones  were  artificially 
connected  by  springs  of  easy  vibration.  His  head,  however, 
seemed  firmly  fixed  in  one  position — it  was  never  turned  to  the 
right  or  left.  It  was  said,  notwithstanding,  that  he  could  not 
only  discern  objects  on  either  hand,  but  that  he  was  gifted  with 
the  vision  of  the  hare,  and  could  see  what  was  passing  behind 
him. 

As  he  tottered  on,  his  eyes  rolled  in  every  direction,  with  an 
expression  of  keen,  sarcastic  inquiry,  and  no  occupant  of  the 
street  through  which  he  crept  could  escape  the  scrutiny.  He 
never  paused  during  his  slow  and  shaky  progress,  but,  almost 
continually,  his  quavery,  scieaming  voice  was  heard  accosting 
such  of  the  passengers  as  he  selected  for  his  salutations.  His  ad- 
dress was  ever  some  bitter  sarcasm,  couched  iu  humorous  terms, 
but  withal  severe  and  caustic.  He  appeared  to  have,  at  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  the  most  secret  peccadilloes  of  all  on  whom  his  ever- 
wandering  eye  rested.  These  he  published  in  a  discordant, 
piercing  scream,  as  excellencies  and  virtues  distinguishing  the 
object  of  his  proclamation. 

He  addressed  all  those  he  complimented  by  Christain  name  and 
surname,  at  full  length,  and  this  with  tlie  high  and  low  alike, 
without  respect  to  persons.  His  ■Rsnomous  and  satii'ical  liumor 
was  sure  to  raise  the  street-laugh,  as  he  stumbled  on,  while  there 
was  no  mark  of  risibility  on  the  features  of  tlie  satirist. 

Such  was  the  "Lord  of  the  Lough"  daring  his  afternoon 
promenade.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that,  from  his  bodily  inca- 
pacity for  any  employment,  he  could  not  earn  his  support.  The 
demesne  of  his  castle  on  the  shore  of  Walkin's  Lough,  was  of  no 
more  extent  than  three  feet  by  six.  That  touid  yield  but  little 
revenue.  He  not  only  craved  no  charity,  but  his  trenchant  ton- 
gue lacerated,  to  the  right  a.ud  the  left,  those  likely  to  aid 
him. 

His  wake-house  presidency  produced  his  incomings.  He  dined 
and  supcd,  aye,  and  breakfasted  too,  as  he  never  wended  home 
with  an  empty  pouch,  on  the  "funeral  baked  meats,"  and  he 
drank  deeply  of  the  funeral  cup.  He  collected  toll,  or  tribute, 
from  those  who  played  at  forfeits;  and  so,  "the  Lord  of  the 
Lough,"  being  an  independent  peer,   could  afford  to  cauterize 


with  his  tongue  whoever  he  encountered  during  his  snailpaced 
progress  through  the  city. 

There  was  one  characteristic  recreation,  suiting  thedescrepi- 
tude  of  his  limbs,  in  which  he  delighted.  It  was  to  him  an  enjoy- 
ment beyond  value,  and  which  he  relished  with  a  zest  propor- 
tionate to  the  sense  of  exhiliaration  of  spirits  it  imparted. 

When  a  forfeit  was  to  be  released  by  a  stout  young  fellow, 
active  of  limb,  and  a  weight-carrier,  it  was  decreed  by  the  arbi- 
trary "Lord  of  the  Lough,"  that  he  himself  should  mount  the 
back  of  the  forfeit  ower,  that,  astride  there,  he  should  be  carried 
along  a  prescribed,  and  by  no  means  limited  route,  until  borne 
back  again  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  set  out. 

So  mounted,  "  the  Lord  of  the  Lough  "  would  issue  forth  from 
the  wake-house,  and  awake  the  midnight  slumberer  with  a  screech  i 
such  as  an  owl,  increased  in  liulk  to  his  size,  might  send  forth, 
while  he  flourished  his  stick,  and  pummelled  the  sides  of  his 
Ijearer  with  his  heels,  to  keep  him  at  a  canter  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

His  Lordship  was  placed  iu  the  assizes  dock  on  one  occasion, 
charged  with  participation  in  some  nocturnal  outrage,  of  which 
he  was  really  innocent,  and  of  wliich  he  was  acquitted. 

When  called  on  by  the  officer  of  the  court  to  say  if  he  was  pre- 
pared for  his  trial,  he  startled  and  astonished  the  judge  by  one 
of  his  sudden  and  discordant  screams.  He  refused  to  answer  or 
to  plead  at  all,  in  tliat  inferior  court.  He  claimed  his  privilege 
as  "the  Lord  of  the  Lough,"  and  demanded  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers,  not  l)y  a  jury  of  commoners. 

Note— Page  340,  Chap,  VI. 

Doran,  the  name  given  to  the  character  of  the  story,  is  a  substi- 
tution; the  name  only  is  fictitious,  however.  The  proper  appella- 
tion I  cannot  give,  as  direct  descendants  of  the  real  personage 
are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day.  I  will  continue,  therefore,  to 
use  the  title  already  adopted. 

At  tlie  time  when  the  events  related  in  Crohoore  of  the  Billhook 
are  assumed  to  have  occurred,  a  man,  the  original  of  Doran's 
character,  was  the  organizer  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  carrying  on 
their  malpractices  in  Kilkenny  and  its  neighborhood. 

Shortly  autecedcut  to  tliis  time,  the  locally-famed  "Freney  the 
Robber  "  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  freebooters  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  on  a  more  daring  and  more  extensive  scale  of  operation 
than  his  successor  Doran.  An  antiquarian  friend  of  mine  informs 
me  that  tliis  "Freney  the  Robber"— "  Captain  Freney,"  as  he 
was  dublicd  by  himself  and  his  compeers — came  in  a  direct  line 
from  a  Norman  family  of  consideration — the  family  of  "De  La 
Prene,"  once  the  owners  of  the  district  subsequently  the  chief 
theatre  of  their  descendant's  exploits  as  a  highwayman  and 
burglar. 

This  being  the  case.  Captain  Freney  may  have  reconciled  his 
evil  doings  to  his  conscience  by  cousideriug  himself  entitled  to 
levy  his  exactions  by  way  of  reprisal  ou  all  travellers  over  the 
possessions  of  his  forefathers,  and  on  all  residents  thereon. 

In  strong  contrast  were  the  depredations  of  Doran  and  of  Cap- 
tain Freney  placed  by  the  commentators  of  the  day.  While  there 
was  a  light,  something  like  a  halo  of  chivalry,  according  to  the 
one,  gilding  (with  false  lustre,  to  be  sure)  his  worst  transgres- 
sions, and  while  the  Captain  was  spoken  of  with  a  degree  of  ad- 
miration little  short  of  approval,  the  darkness  of  crime  alone  was 
said  to  rest  on  tho  deeds  of  Doran. 

Captain  Freney,  it  was  insisted,  rifled  the  wealthy  only.  The 
gallant,  discriminating  Captain  was  never  known,  it  was  urged, 
to  lessen  the  pittance  of  the  needy;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
averred  that  Freney  had  tin  ever  open  hand  for  the  p«or,  sharing 
generously  with  them  what  he  had  levied  from  the  rich.  As 
surely  as  a  landlord  cleared  out  a  haggard,  or  impounded  the  cat- 
tle or  the  pig,  so  surely  did  the  product,  in  the  identical  coin,  if 
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possible,  resulting  from  the  sals,  go  ba&k  again  to  the  denuded 
tenant  when  Captain  Freney  was  appealed  to.  Instances  were 
adduced  by  h"is  admirers  of  his  flinging  the  untouched  purse  he 
had  risked  his  life  for  into  the  lap  of  the  widow  for  the  behoof 
of  herself  and  her  orphans. 

Then,  Captain  Freney's  personal  daring  wag  said  to  approach 
the  heroic.  His  hair  breadth  escapes  were  marvellous;  he  faced 
all  possible  odds  without  flinching  when  pursued.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  had  fought  his  way  singly  through  opposing 
numbers,  when  all  chance  of  resistance  seemed  hopeless.  Then 
his  expertness  in  devising  and  executing  his  robberies — were 
they  not  admirable? 

Some  there  were  who  insisted  that  Captain  Freney  was  a  small 
man,  active  and  nimble,  with  a  face  half-eaten  away  by  the 
small-pox,  and  having  but  one  eye  therein  to  see  his  way  witli. 
Although  this  was  certainly  the  fact,  it  was  looked  on  generally 
as  descriptively  apocryphal,  inasmuch  as  it  was  judged  to  be 
sheerly  impossible  for  a  man  with  one  eye  to  be  so  clear-sighted, 
or  for  a  man  of  diminutive  stature  to  do  battle  like  the  Captain. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  and  adding  that  Captain  Freney 
abhorred  the  shedding  of  blood,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  need, 
where  his  life  was  in  immediate  peril,  Freney  was  popularly  little 
blamed  in  his  daj' — if  he  were  not  lauded. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  the  robber  of  this  story.  He  and 
his  confederates  were  a  skulking,  dastardly  crew;  they  rifled  the 
poor  as  well  as  rich;  they  were  cruel,  and  they  took  away  life 
remorselessly;  they  did  not  recommend  their  depredations  by 
any  redeeming  quality,  and  they  were  regarded  with  unalloyed 
aversion. 

In  the  personal  description  of  "  Rhiah  Doran,"  as  given  in  the 
story,  a  deep  wound-mark  along  his  cheek  is  prominently  noticed. 
Such  a  mark  did  really  disfigure  the  face  of  the  original  from 
whom  the  sketch  is  made. 

The  gash  causing  the  mark  was  received  by  the  real  personage 
not  in  the  manner  related  in  the  text,  but  in  a  tavern  brawl ;  and 
the  scarifier,  when  inflicting  it,  accompanied  his  act  with  words 
to  this  effect:   "I  have  branded  you  for  the  gallows!" 

A  robhery  by  Doran  and  his  gang  (I  use  the  assumed  name  of 
the  tale)  was  really  perpetrated  in  a  lone  house,  close  by  the 
river  Nore,  and  about  a  mile  south  of  Kilkenny.  This  house  had 
been,  in  times  gone  by,  a  mansion  belonging  to  a  fauiily  of  note, 
named  Purcell,  and  the  land  on  which  it  was  erected  is  still 
known  as  "  PurceU's  Inch."  The  castle,  or  mansion,  is  no  long- 
er in  existence.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  inhabited,  and  was  called 
"Inch  House." 

Wiiilc  engiiged  in  his  pilferiug  researches,  Doran  went  from 
place  to  place,  bearing  a  light  in  his  hand.  It  is  said,  but  I  do 
not  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  a  young  woman,  one  of  the  family 
then  occupying  "  Inch  House,"  had  succeeded  in  escaping  un- 
observed into  a  press  constructed  iu  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
the  principal  room,  and  which  was  unnoticed  by  the  robbers. 
Through  a  slit  in  the  door  of  this  press,  the  concealed  girl 
watched  the  motions  of  the  rifler.  She  had  not  seen  him  previ- 
ously, but  the  deep  seam  along  his  cheek  was  particularly  noted 
by  her,  and  the  remarkable  incision  enabled  her  to  identify  him 
fully  when  he  stood  in  the  felon's  dock. 

When  Doran  was  escorted  through  the  streets  of  Kilkenny  to 
the  place  of  execution,  the  tavern  companion  wlio  had  so  indeli- 
bly incised  his  cheek  stood  on  some  elevated  doorsteps,  over- 
looking the  line  of  procession.  As  the  culprit  passed  his  place 
of  observation,  this  looker-on  shoute<l  forth  triumphantly,  so  as 
to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  wretched  man:  "  D — 8 — ,  re  mem- ! 
ber  my  words:  I  branded  you  for  the  gallows." 

I 
Note— CnAP.  VI,  Page  342.  ' 

The  Whitcboys  so  styled  themselves  because,  during  their  noc- 
turnal excursions,  they   covered   their    usual    attire    with    white 


shirts.  This  disguise  was  used  principally  to  enable  them  while 
scouring  through  the  darkness  the  more  easily  to  recognize  each 
other;  for  be  it  noted,  that  when  a  sentence  of  retribution  or  a 
deterrent  example  was  resolved  on,  the  Whiteboys,  thirty  miles 
distant  from  the  scene  of  outrage,  not  those  immediately  on  the 
spot,  were  the  perpetrators.  The  motive  for  this  arrangement 
need  not  be  pointed  out;  they  assisted  each  other  most  loyally  in 
this  interchange  of  good  offices. 

The  Whiteboys  made  war,  ostensibly,  against  the  exaction  of 
tithes ;  biit  with  the  view  of  demoi^trating  the  impartiality,  and 
to  exemplify  their  sense  of  even-handed  justice,  they  regulated 
also  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  their  own  clergy,  and  visited,  with  ex- 
emplary chastisement,  any  who  should  exceed  the  prescribed  do- 
nation. 

During  the  time  of  Whiteboy  administration,  tithes  were  ex- 
acted, it  may  be  said,  altogether  from  the  tillers  of  the  land;  and 
while  to  the  single  ear  of  corn,  and  to  the  single  tuber,  the  far- 
mer's and  cottager's  crop  was  valued  by  the  tithe-proctor,  pre- 
paratory to  assessment,  the  far-stretching  demesne  of  the  land- 
owner was  exempt  from  valuation,  and  paid  no  tithe  at  all. 

This  arrangement  was  of  itself  calculated  to  produce  what 
could  not  be  regarded  as  groundless  discontent  and  aversion  to 
the  levy.  Tithes  were  not  only  enforced  from  the  classes  least 
competent  to  bear  the  burthen,  while  those  of  better  ability  es- 
caped scot-free,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  exacted,  nearly 
altogether,  from  non-frequenters  of  the  benefited  Church,  while 
into  the  pockets  of  those  most  profiting  by  the  ministration  of  the 
recipients,  the  tithe-proctor's  grasping  hand  entered  not  at  all. 

But  were  the  assessments  ever  so  just  in  principle,  the  manner 
of  levying  and  collecting  was  of  itself  a  provocative  to  opposition 
of  the  direst  nature;  so  that,  taking  into  account  the  character  of 
the  tax  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  machinery  by  which  it  was 
gathered  being  duly  examined,  the  Whiteboys  deemed  they  had 
sufficient  justification  for  hating  the  name  of  tithe  with  unmiti- 
gated hatred,  and  for  bearing  uncompromising  enmity  to  all  con- 
nected with  it,  whether  such  were  valuators,  collectors  or  re- 
ceivers. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  when  wishing  to  understand  the 
object  of  the  Whiteboy  confederacy,  and  the  character  of  the  out- 
rages committed  in  opposition  to  tithes,  that  the  peasantry,  to  a 
man,  believed,  and  that  with  the  fullest  credence,  that  any  ap- 
peal to  the  law  of  the  land  was  not  for  them,  that  laws  were 
enacted  invariably  not  for,  but  against  them,  and  that  if  they 
were  not  their  own  legislators,  other  legislation  was  for  their  pun- 
ishment only. 

Note— CiiAP.  VI.  Page  243. 

Peery  Clancy,  the  tithe-proctor,  is  not  a  hearsay  or  fancy 
sketch.  For  his  portrait  I  h:id  a  real  sitter.  The  picture,  if  it 
possesses  no  other  recommendation,  is  painted  with  fiilelity. 

Shortly  following  the  publication  of  the  tale,  a  country  friend 
of  mine,  while  passing  me,  turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder, 
and  nodding  backwards  towards  the  object  of  his  recognition, 
uttered  the  two  words,  "Peery  Clancy."  He  did  not  pause  to 
make  further  remark,  but  I  accepted  the  brief  hint,  and  the  ac- 
companying motion  of  the  head,  as  a  very  significant  compliment 
to  my  artistic  tru'-ifulnefs. 

The  original  study  for  the  tithe-proctor  of  the  tale  was  my 
immediate  next-door  neighbor  when  the  story  was  written.  I 
cannot  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  do  injury  to  any  ooe 
by  revealing  his  name.  Michael,  or,  as  generally  pronounced, 
Mickle  Ryan,  was  my  model  for  Peery  Clancy.  Mickle  Ryan  was 
my  next-door  neighbor.  For  the  purpose  of  my  story  I  made  it 
my  business  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  his  calling.  I  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  devices  of  his  craft;  so  much  so,  and 
so  close  was  my  study,  that  I  could,  on  my  own  account,  have 
undertaken  the  tithe-proctor  profession,  had  my  tastes  inclined 
that  way. 
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I  have  in  no  wise,  either  as  to  personal  delineation,'  or  in  my 
revelations  as  to  the  machinery  by  which  wealth  was  manufac- 
tured out  of  such  crude  and  unpromising  materials,  outstepped 
the  strict  reality  in  the  person  of  Peery  Clancy,  taking,  as  I  did, 
my  next-doorneighbor,  Mickle  Ryan,  as  my  prototype. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  a  fact  of  which  I  was 
perfectly  cognizant :  that  while  Mickle  Ryan  was,  as  his  many 
non-admirers  termed  it,  "  busting  with  money,"  and  hourly  add- 
ing to  his  store,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  for  whom  he  acted  as 
tithe-proctor,  was  frequently»without  the  means  to  meet  his  ne- 
cessities. 

All  tithe-proctors,  whether  at  remote  or  recent  periods,  accu- 
mulated wealth.  There  was  one  set-off,  however,  which  afforded 
great  consolation  to  the  unwilling  tithe-payers.  It  was,  aye,  and 
to  this  moment  is,  an  unremovable  conviction — I  give  it  in  the 
words  used — "That  proctor's  money  never  had  luck." 

The  believers  in  this  retributive  fatality  are  as  numerous  to-day 
as  they  were  when  opposition  to  tithes  was  at  the  highest.  They 
will  even  now  adduce  innumerable  instances  in  verification  of  the 
balsam-like  prognostic. 

Certainly  Mickle  Ryan's  money  melted  away  as  if  it  had  been 
fairy  coin — scraps  of  slate  only — having  the  likeness  of  guineas 
only  while  the  fairy  ointment  remained  on  the  possessor's  eyes. 

Note— Chap.  "VTI.,  Page  245. 

Clay-besprinkled  and  burrowing  archseologists  have  gone  great 
lengths  to  deprive  the  fairies,  or  good  people,  of  their  rightful 
residences  in  the  raths  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
Ireland. 

For  my  own  part,  I  profess  myself  an  unflinching  opponent  of 
all  such  learned  despoilers,  and  I  regard  it  as  little  short  of  sacri- 
lege thus  to  depopulate  our  rural  solitudes.  I  Still  cling  to  the 
popular  faith  of  rath  proprietorship. 

A  humble  fellow-disciple  of  mine,  with  whom  I  lately  com- 
pared notes,  was  willing  to  temporize;  and  rather  than  give  up 
the  point  altogether,  I  feel  inclined  to  take  his  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  and  I  agree  that  the  raths  may  have  been  originally 
shovelled  up  by  human  hands  and  for  mortal  use.  Still,  and 
notwithstanding  the  admission  so  far,  we  stand  up  for  it,  he  and 
I,  that  the  "  good  people  "  took  possession  of  them  subsequent  to 
creation,  dwelling  under  ground  during  the  hours  of  garish  day, 
issuing  upward  at  nightfall  to  congregate  behind  the  green 
breastwork,  or  on  the  tumulus  overlooking  it,  and  scouting  away 
when  the  whim  seized  them,  astride  on  their  "thrawneens,"  to 
play  their  "merry  tricks  on  travellers.'' 

To  say  nothing  of  the  adaptability  of  the  rath  for  fairy  pur- 
poses, on  which  my  friend  and  I  lay  great  stress,  we  adduce  one 
fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  and  which  we  look  on  as  conclu- 
sive. 

No  presumptuous  demolisher  of  a  rath  had  ever  one  day's  luck 
thenceforward — not  one  day's  luck  from  the  day  of  demolition  to 
the  day  of  death.  Not  one  of  those  who,  in  irreligious  defiance 
of  the  good  people,  removed  the  pulverized  clay  of  the  rath  for 
agricultural  purposes,  ever  mowed  or  reaped  a  good  harvest 
afterwards.     All  such  foolhardy  experimentalists  "went  to   the 
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bad." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  subject ;  evidence  of  the  fatality 
can  be  had  in  abundance.  The  red-worm,  and  smut,  and  blight, 
in  every  shape,  has  fallen  invariably  on  the  produce  of  the  land, 
manured  with  the  clay  of  fairy  rath. 

I  leave  this  incontrovertible  statement  to  be  explained  away 
by  the  archseologists. 

Note— Chap.  VII.  Page,  246. 

The  glen  of  Ballyfoile  lies,  as  the  tale  states,  four  miles  north- 
east of  Kilkenny.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  glens  so  called,  one 
leading  bv  a  detour  into  the  other;  that   in  which   the  occurren- 


ces of  the  story  take  place  the  more  impressive ;  the  other  less 
contracted,  and  the  bounding  hills  less  precipitous.  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  square  ruinous  keep  of  a  Norman  castle  stands,  such  as 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  a  tradition  of  the  lesser  glen  that  while  the  roof  of  this 
isolated  tower  still  afforded  protection  against  the  weather  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  lone,  stern  woman,  morose  and  haughty  in 
her  bearing,  and  masculine  in  her  mode  of  thought  and  action. 
She  was  maiden  aunt  to  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  around,  and 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  the  adjacent  county.  It  was  said  that 
in  her  youth  she  had  outraged  her  family  by  a  low  connexion, 
and  that  she  had  retired  to  the  ruinous  keep  as  to  a  kind  of  ban- 
ishment from  her  kindred.  Over  the  lands  immediately  adjoin- 
ing her  retreat  she  assumed  ownership,  and  her  title  was  not  dis- 
puted. Even  in  her  isolation,  and  with  scant  means  of  subsist- 
ence, she  retained  her  pride  of  birth.  She  partly  subsisted  by 
cultivating  flax  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  which  the  soil  near 
her  castle  was  well  adapted,  but  this  appropriation  of  the  land 
was  but  a  minor  source  of  income.  She  was  in  connection  with 
a  formidable  band  of  freebooters,  whose  principal  place  of  shel- 
ter was  the  glen  of  Ballyfoile,  and  she  was  the  caretaker  of  their 
plunder. 

It  was  stated  to  me  by  the  narrator  of  the  legend,  it  may  per- 
haps be  that  the  powerful  nephew  of  the  lone  woman  of  the  cas- 
tle participated  in  the  profits  derived  from  this  discreditable  alli- 
ance, and  screened  and  protected  the  depredators  in  return.  It 
was  said  that  all  the  articles  of  plate  decorating  his  board  were 
not  honestly  come  by. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  narrative,  the  relator  pointed 
out  to  me  a  portion  of  the  glen  that  had  been  excavated  by  the 
robbers,  and  into  this  subterranean  hiding-place  they  retreated 
when  pursuit  was  hot — the  interlaced  roots  of  the  impervious 
furze  or  gorse,  with  just  sufficient  soil  left  for  their  nurture, 
forming  a  roof  overhead.  Here  they  were  screened  as  well  by 
their  underground  invisibility  as  by  the  impenetrable  prickly 
shrub  above  them,  while  through  interstices  left  for  the  purpose 
they  could  fire  on  their  pursuers,  if  such  were  desirable. 

After  years  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  disperse  the  gang  of 
marauders  thus  harboring  in  the  glen,  four  of  the  gang  were  so 
closely  followed  by  a  military  force,  sent  especially  against  them, 
that  time  was  not  afforded  the  fugitives  to  remove  the  screen  ot  ' 
their  cavern,  and  they  were  forced  to  seek  immediate  shelter  in 
the  tower  of  their  treasurer. 

The  small  entrance-door  being  time-decayed  and  dilapidated, 
could  not  be  sufficiently  secured,  and  it  was  at  once  driven  in.  A 
desperate  defence  was  made  on  the  narrow  spiral  stairs,  up  which 
two  could  not  ascend  abreast,  by  the  enraged  robbers;  while  the 
lone  woman,  through  the  orifice,  called  by  the  peasantry  "  the 
murdering  bole,"  and  which  projects  from  the  upper  story  im- 
mediately above  the  entrance  door,  hurled  down  heavy  stones  on 
the  heads  of  the  assailants. 

The  contest  continued  as  long  as  the  ammunition  of  the  de- 
fenders on  the  stairs  held  out,  but  the  besiegers  were  successful. 

The  booty  in  the  lone  woman's  keeping  was  in  the  uppermost 
room  of  the  castle,  and  was  hidden  beneath  a  quantity  of  flax 
prepared  for  the  spinning-wheel. 

When  longer  resistance  was  impracticable,  and  while  the  con- 
querors were  engaged  securing  the  persons  of  their  prisoners,  the 
lone  woman  retired  into  her  storeroom  with  a  light  in  hei'  hand. 
Hurriedly  she  gathered  close  around  her  the  easily  ignitable  flax, 
then  she  applied  her  brand,  and  was  instantly  enveloped  in  flame. 

Her  charred  remains  were  found  amidst  a  heap  of  cinders. 

With  herself  she  had  consumed  all  direct  identification  with 
the  freebooters,  and  all  tangible  identity  between  them  and  her 
nephew;  so  the  object  of  her  self-sacrifice  was  gained. 


A  year  or  so  before  the  first  publication  of  Crohoore  of  the  Bill- 
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hook  the  very  last  professional  Irish  robber  who  levied  contribu- 
tions on  travellers,  in  the  twilight  or  in  the  glare  of  day,  flour- 
ished. His  name  was  Grant — Captain  Grant  he  was  generally 
named,  in  compliment  to  his  fame  as  a  Turpin-like  highwayman. 
For  some  weeks  he  lay  concealed  in  the  glen  of  Ballyfoile,  baffl- 
ing all  pursuit,  while  he  was  eagerly  sought  after  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

While  lying  perdue  there,  he  laid  claim  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  neighboritfg  farmers  and  his  claim  was  acknowledged.  His 
meals  the  best  eUch  house  could  furnish,  were  brought  to  him  in 
his  coQcealment,  and  at  night  he  received  shelter  from  his  enter- 
tainers. He  had  openly  and  unconditionally  cast  himself  as  a 
prescribed  outlaw  on  their  mercy;  and  although  a  large  reward 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension,  no  one  was  found  to  enrich 
himself  as  his  betrayer.  He  removed  from  Ballyfoile  to  a  neigh- 
boring county,  was  seized  there  almost  immediately  on  his  arriv- 
al, and  shortly  after  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 


Note— Chap.  VHI.  Page  249. 

The  cave  of  Dunmore  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballyfoile.  It 
is  pre-eminently  tlie  sight  of  the  County  Kilkenny,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  a  traveller's  visit.  The  great  "Wizard  of  the  North,  the 
unequalled  Sir  Walter  Scott,  explored  its  recesses  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  this  tale. 

Many  of  the  credences  connected  with  the  cave  of  Dunmore  are 
now  relied  on  with  less  confidence  than  of  yore. 

A  very  conclusive  experiment,  so  it  was  considered  at  the 
time,  was  made  two  generations  back,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  the  cave's  ramifications. 

A  resolute  party  of  penetrators  brought  with  them  the  town- 
drummer  of  the  day.  Between  the  difficulty  of  progressing,  and 
the  distance,  more  than  half  a  day  was  spent  before  the  adven- 
turers reached  the  undoubted  termination  of  their  journey,  be- 
yond which  no  further  progress  could  be  made. 

Here  the  drummer  braced  up  his  drum,  and  beat  it  triumphant- 
ly. While  he  was  so  engaged,  persons  passing  near  the  market- 
cross  of  Kilkenny,  were  astonished,  and  little  wonder  they 
should  be  surprised,  to  hear  the  rattle  of  a  drum.  The  sound 
was  not  on  a  level  with  them,  nor  was  there  a  drummer  to  be 
seen.  It  was  not  overhead,  either,  and  all  who  had  paused  to 
listen  were  of  one  mind,  that  the  noise  of  the  drum  came  boom- 
ing up  from  beneath. 

On  a  comparison  of  time,  subsequently,  it  was  ascertained, 
that  the  invisible  drummer  of  the  market-cross  was  no  other  than 
the  identical  town-drummer,  who  beat  his  tat-too  in  the  cave  of 
Dunmore. 

Thus  was  the  extent  of  the  cavern  most  satisfactorily  proved 
to  be  not  less  than  six  long  Irish  miles,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
spot  where  the  town-drummer  sounded  his  tat-too.  If,  at  the 
present  time,  no  one,  be  he  ever  so  daring,  can  penetrate  so  far, 
it  must  have  come  to  pass,  that  the  impending  rocks  have  fallen 
down  and  blocked  up  the  ancient  passage.  If  these  could  be  re- 
moved, the  six  miles  might  still  be  journeyed. 

The  "  good  people,"  or  Irish  fairies,  having,  of  late  years,  dis- 
appeared from  many  of  their  former  haunts,  it  is  not  now  insist- 
ed on  that  they  still  assemble,  as  in  the  olden  time,  at  the  mar- 
ket-cross, so  named,  in  the  Ciwo  of  Dunmore,  and  illuminate  its 
pendant  stalactities  to  give  brilliancy  to  their  revels. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  very  singular  personage  at  the 
gaping  entrance,  between  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  I  have  been 
assured  of  by  cye-witnessess. 

As  this  supernatural,  or  flesh  and  blood  visitant,  whichever  he 
may  have  been,  has  a  duty  to  perform  for  me  by  assisting  the 
'progress  of  the  next  story  of  mine  that  shall  appear  before  the 
public,  I  will  not  forestall  my  purpose  by  furtlier  allusion  to  him 
for  the  present. 


Note— Chap.  IX,  Page  255. 

I  obtained  by  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  White- 
boys  from  actual  particip.ators  in  their  misdeeds.  In  making  use 
of  the  materials  furnished  to  me,  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the 
imaginative,  merely  adapting  my  acquisitions  to  the  action  of  my 
story. 

My  principal  chronicler  of  Whiteboy  escapades  was  one  re- 
membered, I  dare  say,  by  many  others  in  Kilkenny  as  well  as 
myself.  Should  any  of  the  anglers,  rabbit-catchers,  surreptitious 
hare-hunters,  or  plover  or  duck  shooters  of  fifty  years  ago,  be 
still  alive,  these  will  at  once  bring  to  mind  my  chief  instructor 
in  Whiteboy  lore. 

His  name  was  Tom  Gwyune,  by  profession  a  tailor,  but  so 
thorough  a  sportsman  was  he,  that  were  he  engaged  prepar- 
ing for  the  needle  even  a  wedding  suit  for  his  best  customer, 
and  that  you  stood  within  his  view,  and  waved  your  arm  back- 
ward and  then  forward,  or  that  you  placed  a  stick  to  your  should- 
er, closed  your  left  eye,  and  looked  along  that  stick,  as  if  it 
were  a  gun-barrel,  Tom  Gwynne  would  laugh  his  inexplosive, 
liquorish  laugh  of  comprehension,  give  a  nod  of  assent,  roll  up 
the  cloth  he  was  operating  on,  pitch  by  his  shears  and  his  parch- 
ment measure,  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  he  and  his  dog 
Freney  were  your  companions  for  the  day,  leaving  the  impatient 
bridegroom  to  get  married  in  his  old  clothes  or  to  defer  his  nup- 
tials. 

Tom  Gwynne  had  understood  by  the  waving  of  your  arm  that 
you  were  bent  on  a  day's  angling;  and  by  your  espial  along  the 
stick  that  you  were  about  to  set  forth  for  a  tramp  over  the  crisp, 
frosty  sod,  in  pursuit  of  feathered  booty.  In  either  case  Tom  was 
your  man,  whatever  might  betide.  Be  the  object  to  be  sought 
for  under  the  water  or  on  the  land,  or  even  beneath  the  land,  no 
matter — it  was  all  the  same  to  Tom  Gwynne,  and  all  the  same  to 
his  dog  Freney — as  good  a  sportsman  Freney  was  as  his  master. 

Tom  Gwynne  was  always  better  pleased  you  should  intimate 
your  wishes  by  dumb  show,  and  outside  his  shop-window,  than 
verbally  and  within  doors.  He  could  tlien  sally  forth  without 
his  wife's  knowledge,  leaving  her  to  make  whatever  excuses  she 
might  to  his  customers. 

I  have  given  Tom  Gwynne's  name  without  hiatus  or  abbrevia- 
tion. Many  relatives  survive  him.  If  I  had  anytliing  to  say  to 
the  prejudice  of  my  angling  tutor,  Tom  Gwynne,  I  would  use  dis- 
guise; l)ut  as  I  do  no  more  than  appeal  to  his  shade — for  he  has 
"paid  the  debt  that  flesh  is  heir  to  " — as  to  the  verity  of  my 
Whiteboy  descriptions,  I  see  no  reason  why  my  authority  should 
not  be  openly  avowed. 

Although  the  Whiteboys  had  banded  themselves  together, 
pledged  to  uncompromising  hostility  to  tithes,  and  although  they 
avowed  their  detestation,  by  word  and  deed,  of  everything  and 
of  everybody  identified  with  the  Established  Church;  and 
although  Tom  Gwynne  declared  himself,  with  no  small  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  to  be  "a  staunch,  honest  Protestant,"  and 
adhered  unflinchingly  to  his  creed  to  the  very  last;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  palpable  anomaly,  Tom  Gwynne  had  been  in  his 
youth  a  thorough-going,  rampaging  Wliiteboy — aye,  as  decided  a 
Whiteboy  as  any  "Roman"  (so  he  styled  those  differing  from  him 
in  faith)  that  ever  mounted  a  white  shirt  or  bestrode  a  barebacked 
horse  for  a  night  ride. 

Tom  Gwynne,  when  describing  his  neck-or-nothing  gallop 
through  the  darkness,  was  enthusiastic.  It  appeared  to  him  on 
such  occasions,  he  said,  as  if  he  were  one  of  a  band  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  broke  loose  from  the  churchyard,  driving  along 
over  all  obstacles,  without  fear  of  bone-breaking,  because  there 
were  no  bones  to  break.  Tom  Gwynne  boasted  that  there  was  no 
tailor  in  tlie  land  of  tlie  living  could  compete  with  him  in  horse- 
manship; and  ho  owed  his  equestrian  superiority  over  all  of  his 
craft  to  his  Wliiteboy  tuition. 

Tom  Gwynne  when  giving  me  an  account  of  a  tithe-proctor's 
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intcrmeni,  which  I  have  copied  into  my  tale,  imitated  for  me, 
through  his  truncated  fist,  the  "  Sallin-na-morragh,"  or  death 
dirge,  as  sounded  over  the  grave  througli  the  bullock's  horn. 

Tom  Gwynne,  laughing  his  subdued  laugh,  for  he  loved  a 
merry  reminiscence,  assured  me  that  his  expertness  at  clipping 
the  ears  of  puppy  dogs  into  a  close  resemblance  of  the  ears  of  a 
fox,  was  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his  shears  on  the  obnoxious 
tithe-gatherers. 

Note— Chap.  X.,  Page  264. 

Through  the  village  of  Newmarket  was  the  direct  route  be- 
tween Kilkenny  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  in  the  Wliiteboy  time.  It 
was  then  of  more  consideration  than  at  present  :  now  it  is  nearly 
altogether  out  of  the  way  of  intercourse,  the  few  inhabitants  little 
more  than  halt  alive,  and  most  of  the  humble  dwellings  fallen  to 
decay.  It  lies  south-east  of  Kilkenny,  and  distant  about  eleven 
miles. 

I  only  notice  the  existence  of  this  obscure  hamlet  to  mark  the 
locality,  as  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  the  ruse  of  the  mock 
funeral  adapted  into  the  story  I  am  noting  was  practised — the 
events,  as  related  in  the  tale,  being  given  without  material  devi- 
ation from  what  actually  occurred. 

Newmarket  adjoins  the  locality  between  Kilkenny  and  Water- 
ford  called  "The  WaUh  Mountains,"  so  entitled,  I  have  learned, 
iu  consequence  of  having  been  possessed  in  past  times  by  the 
clan  Walsh,  and  the  name  applies  to  the  present  time,  inasmuch 
as  the  "Walshes  of  the  Walsh  Mountains"  are  still  the  principal 
tillers  of  the  land,  form  a  large  "faction,"  or  clan  there,  and 
ne:i}ly  outnumber  all  the  other  inhabitants  collectively. 

"  The  Walsh  Mountains,"  so  called,  are  not  mountains  at  all. 
The  greatest  elevation  rises  to  no  more  than  the  height  of  a  mod- 
erate hill;  but  the  eutire  surface  of  the  district  is  billowy — a  con- 
stant irregular  succession  of  rise  and  fall,  strewn  with  grey  rocks, 
and  interspersed  with  patches  of  tillage-land,  patches  of  pasture 
and  of  moor,  of  pool  and  of  hollow.  Remnants  of  the  aboriginal 
oak  wood  that  occupied  the  country  in  the  very  olden  time  still 
remained  when  the  Wliiteboys  flourished. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  "The  Walsh  Mountains" 
scarcely  ever  stood  singly,  but  were  built  in  clusters,  and  this 
characteristic  still  continues.  They  were  so  erected,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  view  of  affording  combined  defence  in  case  of 
need,  against  the  bands  of  freebooters  harboring  in  the  woods 
around.  The  clustering  of  houses  still  prevails,  and  produces 
sociality  and  neighborhood. 

The  inhabitants  of  "  The  Walsh  Mountains  "  were  at  the  date 
of  the  story,  and  continue  to  be  so  in  a  degree,  an  isolated  people, 
primitive  iu  their  habits,  and  not  holding  much  intercourse  out- 
side their  own  locality.  They  dressed  after  a  fasliion  of  their 
own,  sufficiently  original,  as  described  to  me,  to  be  outlandish 
elsewhere.  They  were  a  stalwart,  comely  race:  the  men  athletic, 
the  women  tall,  naturally  graceful,  and  said  to  be  steady  and 
grave  of  manner. 

"The  Walsh  Mountain  "  men  had  not,  nor  have  they  been, 
noted  as  leaguing  with  the  agrarian  confederacies  springing  up 
from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  there  was  no 
direct  affiliation  between  them  and  the  Whiteboy  association. 
Yet,  without  being  actually  banded  together  in  secret  combina- 
tion, and  pursuing  systematic  outrage,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  they  have  occasionally  broken  out  into  unexpected  and  de- 
termined opposition  to  authority  when  exercised  directly  against 
them. 

"The  Battle  of  Carrick  Shock,"  as  the  rustic  combatants  in 
that  deadly  encounter  magniloquently  call  it,  took  place  almost 
on  the  spot  where  the  mock  funeral  attack  on  the  dragoons  was 
made  beyond  fifty  years  before ;  aud  the  immediate  descendants 
of  the  slayers  of  the  escorting  dragoons  were  the  slayers  of  the 
police  at  Carrick  Shock. 


The  cause  and  manner  of  the  encounter  of  Carrick  Shock,  being 
recent,  is  well  remembered : 

A  considerable  body  of  police  was  on  duty  escorting  a  bailiff 
engaged  distributing  tithe-processes  througli  the  district  of  tlie 
Walsh  Mountains.  The  nearest  chapel  bell  pealed  out  an  alarm 
peal,  others  took  up  the  signal,  and  the  tocsin  sounded  on  all 
sides.  The  people  hurried  from  every  point  iu  answer  to  the 
summons,  bearing  iu  their  hands  whatever  in  the  shape  of  wea- 
pons they  could  grasp  at.  The  bailiff's  guides  wele  hemmed  in 
on  every  side.  The  surrender  up  of  the  proce^-sei-ver  and  hia 
documents  was  clamored  for,  and  one  more  daring  than  the  rest 
essayed  to  seize  the  agent  of  the  law.  The  captor  was  shot  in 
the  act  of  dragging  the  man  from  the  centre  of  his  escort.  The 
crowd  rushed  headlong  on ;  the  arms  were  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  police;  few  of  the  force  escaped  with  life  from  the 
spot;  and  the  assailants,  terrified  at  their  own  act,  dispersed  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  assembled. 

An  occurrence  widely  differing  in  character  from  the  attack  on 
the  dragoons  at  the  period  of  the  story,  or  in  the  onslaught  on 
the  police  protectors  of  the  tithe-bailiff  of  1831,  I  am  tempted  to 
relate,  as  showing  a  varied  phase  in  the  temperament  of  the  same 
people. 

When  O'Connell  was  released  from  prison,  on  the  reversal  of 
his  conviqtion  by  the  House  of  Lords,  there  was  great  public  ex- 
ultation through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  Ireland. 
From  the  mansion  of  the  highest  Roman  Catholic  to  the  lowliest 
cabin  in  the  unsheltered  bog  there  was  rejoicing.  The  boufires 
on  the  superior  eminences  of  the  Walsh  mountains  lit  up  the  en. 
tire  area.  There  was  one  spot  in  comparative  gloom ;  it  was  an 
out-of-the-way  hollow,  in  which  was  a  lonely  wigwam.  There 
was  no  blaze  near  this  isolated  dwelling,  although  O'Connell  had 
no  more  devoted  subject  than  was  the  dweller  therein.  He 
looked  around  him;  there  was  no  answering  beacon-light  near  at 
hand.  He  hurried  into  his  cabin;  he  brought  forth  a  piece  of 
flaming  bogwood,  ignited  the  thatch  above  the  heads  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  shouted  triumphantly  as  it  flamed  up — magni- 
ficently. That  night  he  and  his  family  were  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  under  some  neighboring  roof.  Ultimately,  however,  by 
his  conflagration  in  honor  of  his  liberated  leader,  his  condition 
was  improved ;  another  and  far  better  dwelling  was  built  for  him 
by  his  approving  neighbors  of  the  Walsh  Mountain. 

Note— Chap.  XIII.,  Page  275. 

The  Bocchochs  of  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  the  tale,  were  not, 
as  the  gypsies  of  other  countries,  of  a  race  foreign  to  the  soil. 
They  were  of  genuine  Irish  breed,  singing  out  their  clamorous 
supplications  for  charity  in  the  true  Hibernian  tongue. 

The  Bocchochs,  as  beggars,  were  artists  in  counterfeiting  every 
malady  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to."  They  could  imitate  every  possible 
and  impossible  malformation  or  distortion  of  limb.  They  could 
tax  compassion  by  the  exhibition  of  raw  aud  cancerous  sores  on 
any  part  of  the  body.  There  were  amongst  them  "  stone- 
blind  cratures,"  unable  to  distinguish  "the light  from  the  dark." 
Assisted  by  a  nearly  nude,  shivering  wife,  a  Bocchoch  could 
totter  along,  his  shaky  limbs  scarcely  bearing  him  up,  and 
his  head  incessantly  and  rapidly  vibrating  from  the  shoulder,  so 
kept  vacillating  by  the  palsy.  Crippled  in  his  lower  extremities, 
another  could  be  strapped  down  to  a  wooden  bowl  and  one 
twisted  foot  could  be  hooked  into  a  strap  passing  round  his  neck. 
Thus  accoutred,  he  could,  with  the  aid  of  his  hands,  jerk  himself 
forward,  the  wooden  bowl,  at  every  jerk,  thumping  the  earth 
with  a  hollow  sound,  appealing  directly  to  the  heart.  Or  still,  ' 
another  cripple  could  progress  on  his  padded  knees,  his  shrivelled 
or  shapeless  legs  protruding  directly  backwards  One  could  be  , 
totally  disabled  from  head  to  heels  by  paralysis;  he  could  stretch 
himself  at  full  length  in  a  fitting  machine,  and  be  slowly  drawn 
along,  his  eyes  and  inaudible  mutterings  supplicating  the  crowd,  j 
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while  his  afflicting  tale  was  told  in  Irish  blank  verse  by  his  mo- 
tive power — his  partner.  The  Bocchoch  undertaking  to  be 
"troubled  with  the  falling  sickness.  Lord  bless  the  hearers," 
should  possess  high  professional  talents.  When  the  paroxysm  of 
the  disease  came  on — and  the  visitation  should  always  occur  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  fair — he  should  be  able  to  make  it  evident 
that,  if  not  held  fast  by  the  "charitable  Christianas"  near  him, 
he  must,  inevitably,  batter  in  his  skull,  by  whacking  it  against 
the  ground,  and  destroy  himself  in  various  ways  while  writhing 
in  contortions,  unless  restrained  by  strong  hands. 

If  the  Bocchochs  were  skilled  in  every  ruse  that  could  rouse 
commiseration  at  fairs,  at  markets,  at  patterns,  or  other  places  of 
rustic  a.ssemblage,  they  knew  how  otherwise  to  enforce  their 
demands  when  these  direct  sources  of  income  could  not  be  imme- 
diately resorted  to. 

Their  connection  with  beings  of  the  other  world,  including  a 
good  fellowship  with  the  evil  one  himself,  was  almost  a  general 
belief  with  the  peasantry;  and  terror  of  their  power  to  command 
supernatural  agencies  secured  for  them  a  superstitious  deference. 
Even  where  this  credence  did  not  operate  in  their  favor,  it  was 
considered  wise  to  be  conciliative,  not  defiant.  Wliichever  motive 
might  operate,  the  Bocchochs  were  certain  of  admittance  into 
every  farm-house  they  pleased  to  enter;  here  they  were  lodged 
and  fed  as  long  as  their  roving  habits  permitted  them  to  abide 
in  one  place. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  tale  the  Bocchochs  were  a  banded 
body,  formidable  as  to  numbers,  and  ready  to  act  in  concert  if 
need  be.  They  were  ruled  by  district  chiefs,  whose  mandates 
were  obeyed  implicitly.  The  district  chief  prescribed  the  area 
of  each  Bocchoch's  operations,  so  that  one  did  not  interfere  with 
the  walk  of  another.  The  chief  alloted  also  to  each  of  his  sub- 
jects the  professional  character  he  was  to  assume,  while  following 
his  calling,  thus  preventing  rivalry  or  collision  of  interests.  In 
all  cases  of  dispute,  appeal  was  made  to  this  absolute  sovereign ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  Bocchochs  were  to  act  collectively,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  nature  of  the  service  required,  obed- 
ience was  yielded  to  this  ruler  of  the  fraternity. 

The  absolutism  of  the  Bocchoch  governor  was  limited,  how- 
ever, in  one  particular  instance.  It  would  be  a  compromise  of 
his  dignity  were  he  to  clamor  as  his  subjects  did  at  places  of 
pul)lic  resort.  He  did  not  interfere  with  those  he  governed  as 
an  avowed  medicant.  He  was  at  liberty,  notwithstanding,  to 
quarter  himself  and  his  family  at  any  farm-house  he  might  select. 
Two  articles  only,  exclusive  of  board  and  lodging,  was  he  to 
accept  as  donations;  these  were  buttei  and  wool.  If  money,  or 
meal,  or  potatoes  were  offered,  he  refused  the  tender— butter  and 
wool  alone  were  regarded  as  royal  perquisites. 

The  Bocchoch  chief  was  not  without  a  distinguishing  title;  he 
was  styled  " Moontheen-na-Bocchoch ;"  freely  translated  "King 
of  the  Bocchochs."  Moontheen  is,  literally,  a  height  or  eminence 
above  the  general  level,  and  above  even  inferior  eminences. 
Figuratively  applied,  as  in  this  case,  the  "Moontheen"   denoted 


one  raised  above  the  commou;ilty:    Anglice,  "King  of   the  Boc 
chochs." 

It  would  appear  that,  disallowed  from  infringing  on  the  gene 
ral  sources  of  profit  open  to  his  inferiors,  the  "  Moontheen-na- 
Bocchoch  "  must  be  circumscribed  as  to  his  royal  revenue.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Twice  in  the  year,  at  midsummer  and  at 
Christmas,  he  made  regal  progress  through  his  dominions.  At 
every  village  on  his  route  he  provided  at  the  principal  public- 
house  a  plentiful  entertainment.  To  partake  of  this  all  the  Boc- 
chochs permitted  to  ply  their  calling  in  the  neighborhood  were 
bidden.  I  have  been  informed  that  when  those  festive  gatherings 
took  place  the  honored  village  was,  for  the  time  being,  in  abso- 
lute possession  of  the  ' '  Moontheen  "  and  his  lieges.  At  the  as- 
semblage none  of  the  blind,  or  paralyzed,  or  crippled,  were  to  be 
seen;  all  such,  it  was  believed,  had  been  excluded  from  invita- 
tion. The  lookers-on  could  not  rcognize  in  the  stout,  able,  well- 
looking  young  fellows,  or  in  the  blithe  colleens,  or  in  the  venera- 
ble men  and  matronly  women  thronging  in,  one  individual  provo- 
cative of  compassion. 

The  uproar  of  the  Bocchochs,  from  the  afternoon  of  their  arrival 
until  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  might  well  astonish  the  villagers, 
while  the  lavish  abundance  of  the  repast  provided  for  them,  and 
the  unbounded  flow  of  shebeen  that  was  set  going,  might  equally 
create  their  envy. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  glorious  gatherings  were 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  and  enjoyment.  Before  the 
banquet  was  "furnished  forth  "  obeisance  was  rendered,  and  tri- 
bute was  yielded  to  the  "Moontheen-na-Bocchoch  "  by  each  in- 
vited subject.  If  the  guests  fared  royally  they  paid  for  it  as  be- 
came their  loyalty  and  allegiance.  When  the  "  Moontheen  "  de- 
parted from  the  scene  of  revelry  to  resume  his  royal  journey,  a 
proud  and  wealthy  monarch  was  he. 

Note— Chap.  XIV.  Page  387. 

Five  of  those  concerned  in  the  mock  funeral  attack  on  the 
dragoons,  near  Newmarket,  were  hanged,  and  afterwards  be- 
headed, on  the  same  day.  Three  were  first  suspended,  and  two 
immediately  fo'1-wing,  the  gallows  not  affording  accommodation 
for  the  five  culprits  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  case  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  was  not  inflSicted 
at,  to  use  the  judicial  phrase,  "the  usual  place  of  execution." 
An  attempt  at  rescue,  by  the  Wliiteboys,  in  strong  force,  was 
apprehended,  and  "the  usual  place  of  execution"  was  deemed 
more  assailable  than  "the  unusual  place"  selected. 

The  occurrence  made  use  of  in  the  tale  is  traditionary.  A 
woman  snatched  up  the  head  of  her  husband  as  it  fell  from  the 
butcher's  l)lock,  used  on  the  occasion,  instead  of  a  more  artistic 
one.  With  this  in  her  apron,  slie  ran  from  the  spot  where  she 
had  seized  it,  and,  without  abating  her  speed  (unless  occasionally 
to  exhibit  lier  booty),  slic  raced  a  distance  of  eleven  Irish  miks, 
to  her  own  cabin,  in  tlie  Walsh  Mountains. 


HANDY    ANDY: 

BY   SA.MUEL   LOVER. 


ADDEESS. 

I  HAVE  been  accused,  in  certain  quarters,  of  giving 
flattering  portraits  of  my  countrymen.  Against  this 
charge  I  may  plead  that,  being  a  portrait-painter  by 
profession,  the  habit  of  taking  the  best  view  of  my  sub- 
ject, so  long  prevalent  in  my  eye,  has  gone  deeper,  and 
influenced  my  mind: — and  if  to  paint  one's  country  in 
its  gracious  aspect  has  been  a  weakness,  at  least,  to  use 
the  words  of  an  illustrious  compatriot, 

" the  failing  leans  to  virtue's  side." 

I  am  disinclined,  however,  to  believe  myself  an  offen- 
der in  this  particular.  That  I  love  my  country  dearly, 
I  acknowledge,  and  I  am  sure  every  Englishman  will 
respect  me  the  more  for  loving  mine,  when  he  is,  with 
jiistice,  80  proud  of  his — but  I  repeat  my  disbelief  ihat 
I  overrate  my  own. 

The  present  volume,  I  hoi^e,  will  disarm  any  cavil 
from  old  quarters  on  the  score  of  national  prejudice. 
The  hero  is  a  blundering  servant.  No  English  or  any 
other  gentleman  would  like  him  in  his  service;  but  still 
he  has  some  redeeming  natural  traits:  he  is  not  made 
eitlier  a  brute  or  a  villain,  yet  his  "twelve  months' 
character,"  given  in  the  successive  numbers  of  this 
volume,  would  not  get  him  a  place  xipon  advertisement, 
either  in  "Tlie  Times"  or  "The  Chronicle."  So  far 
am  T  clear  of  the  charge  of  national  prejudice  as  i-e- 
gards  tlie  hero  of  the  following  pages. 

In  the  subordinate  personages,  the  reader  will  see 
two  "Squires"  of  a  difterent  type — good  and  bad: 
there  are  such  in  all  countries.  And,  as  a  tale  cannot 
get  on  without  villains,  I  have  given  some  touches  of 
villainy,  quite  sufficient  to  prove  my  belief  in  Irish  vil- 
lains, though  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  believed  tlie  Irisli 
are  all  villains. 

I  confess  I  have  attempted  a  slight  sketcli,  in  one  of 
the  persons  represented,  of  a  gentleman  and  a  patriot; 
— and  I  conceive  there  is  a  strong  relationship  between 
the  two.  He  loves  the  land  that  bore  him — and  so  did 
most  of  the  great  spirits  recorded  in  history.  His  own 
mental  cultivation,  while  it  yields  him  personal  enjoy- 
ment, teaches  him  not  to  treat  with  coiitiiiiicly  inferior 
men.  Thougli  ho  has  courage  to  protect  his  honor,  he 
is  not  deli(;ient  in  conscience  to  feel  for  the  conse- 
quences;   and  when  opportunity  otters  the  means  of 


amende,  it  is  embraced.  In  a  word,  I  wish  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that,  while  there  are  knaves,  and  fools,  and  vil- 
lains in  Ireland,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  honest, 
intelligent,  and  noble  spirits  are  there  as  well. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  offering  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  my  serial  ottering  has 
been  received  by  the  public  and  noticed  by  the  critical 
press,  whose  valuable  columns  have  been  so  often  open- 
ed to  it  in  quotation;  and,  when  it  is  considered  how 
large  an  amount  of  intellect  is  employed  in  this  par- 
ticular dejiartment  of  literature,  the  highest  names 
might  be  proud  of  such  recognition. 

SAMUEL  LOVEE. 

Chahlbs  Street,  Bekners  Street,  London. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Andy  Eooney  was  a  fellow  who  had  the  most  sin- 
gularly ingenious  knack  of  doing  everything  the  wrong 
way;  disappointment  waited  on  all  afl'airs  in  which  he 
bore  a  xJart,  and  destruction  was  at  his  fingers' ends: 
so  the  nickname  the  neighbors  stuck  upon  him  was 
Handy  Andy,  and  the  jeering  jingle  pleased  them. 

Andy's  entrance  into  this  world  was  quite  in  char- 
acter with  his  after  achievements,  for  he  was  nearly 
the  death  of  his  mother.  She  survived,  however,  to 
have  herself  almost  clawed  to  death  while  her  darling 
babby  was  in  arms,  for  he  would  not  take  his  nourisli- 
meut  from  the  parent  fount  unless  he  had  one  of  his 
little  red  fists  twisted  into  his  mother's  hair,  which  he 
dragged  till  he  made  her  roar;  while  he  diverted  the 
pain  by  scratching  her  till  the  blood  came,  with  the 
other.  Nevertheless  she  swore  he  was  "the  loveliest 
and  sweetest  craythur  the  sun  evershiued  upon;"  and 
when  he  was  able  to  run  about  and  wield  a  little  stick, 
and  smash  everything  breakable  belonging  to  her,  she 
only  i)raised  his  jirecocious  jiowers,  and  used  to  ask, 
"Did  ever  any  one  see  a  darliii'  of  his  age  handle  a 
sti<',k  so  bowld  as  he  did?" 

Andy  grew  up  in  mischief  and  the  admiration  of  his 
mammy;  but,  to  do  liim  justice,  he  never  meant  harm  in 
tins  course  of  liis  life,  and  was  most  an.\ioiis  to  otter  his 
services  on  all  occasions  to  tliose  who  would  accept 
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tliera;biTt  they  were  only  the  persons  wbo  had  not  al- 
ready proved  Andy's  peculiar  powers. 

There  was  a  farmer  hard  by  in  this  happy  state  of  ig- 
norance, named  Owen  Doyle,  or,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  Owtuj  na  Coppal.,  or,  "Owen  of  the  Horses,"  be- 
cause he  bred  many  of  these  animals,  and  sold  them  at 
the  neighboring  fairs;  and  Andy  one  day  offered  his 
services  to  Owny  wlien  he  was  in  want  of  some  one  to 
drive  up  a  horse  to  his  hoiise  from  a  distant  "bottom," 
as  low  grounds  by  a  river  side  are  always  called  in 
Ireland. 

"Oh,  he's  wild,  Andy,  and  you'd  never  be  able  to 
ketch  him,"  said  Owny. 

"Throth,  an'  I'll  engage 
I'll  ketch  him  if  you'll  let 
me  go.  I  never  seen  the 
horse  I  couldn't  ketch 
sir,"  said  Andy. 

"Why,  yon  little  spi'id- 
hogue,  if  he  took  to  run- 
nin'  over  the  long  bottom, 
it  'ud  be  more  than  a  day's 
work  for  you  to  folly 
him." 

"Oh,bnthe  won't  run." 
"Why  won't  he  run  ?" 
"Bekaze  I  won't  make 
him  run. " 

"How  can  yon  help  it?" 

"Ill  soother  him." 

"Well,  you're  a  willin' 

brat,  anyhow;  and  so  go, 

and  God  speed  you  ! "  said 

Owny. 

"Just  gi'  me  a  wisp  o' 
hay  an'  a  hau'ful  iv  oats," 
said  Andy,  "if  I  should 
have  to  coax  him." 

"Sartinly,"  said  Owny, 
who  entered  the  stable  and 
came  forth  with  the  arti- 
cles required  by  Andy, 
and  a  halter  for  the  horse 
also. 

"Now,  take  care,"  said 
Owny,  "that  you're  able 
to  ride  that  horse  if  you 
get  on  him." 


Andy's  IidivUuctiun.  iu  the  Squire, 


"Don't  be  afeard,  sir,"  said  Andy,  who  started  on 
his  errand  in  that  peculiar  pace  which  is  elegantly 
called  a  "sweep's  trot;"  and  as  the  river  lay  between 
Owny  Doyle's  and  the  bottom,  and  was  too  deep  for 
Andy  to  ford  at  that  season,  he  went  round  by  Dinny 
Dowling's  mill,  where  a  small  wooden  bridge  crossed 
the  stream. 

Here  he  thought  he  might  as  well  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  Pandeen,  the  miller's  son,  to  help  him  in  catch- 
ing the  horse;  so  he  looked  about  the  place  until  he 
found  him,  and,  telling  him  the  errand  on  which  he 
was  going,  said,  "If  you  like  to  come  wid  me,  we  can 
both  have  a  ride."  This  was  temptation  suflicient  for 
Paudeen,  and  the  boys 
proceeded  together  to  the 
bottom,  and  they  were  not 
long  in  securing  the  horse. 
When  they  had  got  the 
halter  over  his  head, 
"yow,"said  Andy,  "give 
me  a  lift  on  him;"  and  ac- 
cordingly, by  Paudeen'g 
catcliing  Andy's  left  foot 
in  both  liis  hands  clasped 
together  in  the  fashion  of 
a  stirruii,  he  hoisted  his 
friend  on  the  horse's 
back;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
was  secure  there.  Master 
Paudeen,  by  the  aid  of 
Andy's  hand,  contrived 
to  scramble  up  after  him; 
wpon  which  Andy  applied 
his  heels  to  the  horse's 
side  with  many  vigorous 
kicks,  and  crying  "liur- 
rup  !"  at  the  same  time, 
endeavored  to  stimulate 
Owny's  steed  into  some- 
thing of  a  pace  as  he  turn- 
ed his  head  towards  the 
mill. 

"Sure  aren't  you  going 
to  crass  the  river?"  said 
Paudeen. 

"Xo,  I'm  going  to  lave 
you  at  home." 
"Oh,  I'd  rather  go  np  to  Owny's,  and  it's  the  shortest 


"Oh,  never  fear,  sir.  I  can  ride  owldLanty  Gubbins's  i  way  acrass  the  river." 
mule  betther  nor  any  o'  the  other  boys  on  the  common,       "Tes,  but  I  don't  like 
and  he  couldn't  throw  me  th'  other  day,  though  he 
kicked  the  shoes  av  him. " 

"After  that  you  may  ride  anything,"  said  Owny: 
and  indeed  it  was  true;  for  Lanty's  mule,  which  fed 
on  the  common,  being  ridden  slily  by  all  the  young 
vagabonds  in  the  neighborhood,  had  become  such  an 


"Is  it  afeard  you  are  ?"  said  Paudeen. 

"Xot  I,  indeed,"  said  Andy;  though  it  was  really 
the  fact,  for  the  width  of  the  stream  startled  him;  "but 
Owny  towld  me  to  take  grate  care  o'  the  baste,  and 
I'm  loth  to  wet  his  feet !" 

"Go  "long  wid  you,  you  fool!  what  harm  would  it  do 


adept  in  the  art  of  getting  rid  of  his  troublesome  him?  Sure  he's  neither  sugar  nor  salt,  that  he'd  melt!" 
customers  that  it  might  be  well  considered  a  feat  to  j  "Well,  I  won't  anyhow,"  said  Andy,  who  by  this 
stick  on  him.  time  had  got  the  horse  into  a  good  high  trot,  that  shook 

"Xow,  take  grate  care  of  him,  Andy,  my  boy,"  said  every  word  of  argument  out  of  Paudeen' s  body;  be- 
the  farmer.  I  sides,  it  was  as  much  as  the  boys  could  do  to  keep  their 
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seats  on  Owny's  Bucephalus,  tvIio  was  not  long  in 
reaching  the  miller's  bridge.  Here  voice  and  halter 
were  employed  to  pull  him  in,  that  he  might  cross  the 
narrow  wooden  structure  at  a  quiet  pace.  But  whether 
his  double  load  had  given  him  the  idea  of  double  exer- 
tion, or  that  the  pair  of  legs  on  each  side  sticking  into 
his  flanks  (and  perliaps  the  horse  was  ticklish),  made 
him  go  tlie  faster,  we  know  not;  but  the  horse  charged 
the  bridge  as  if  an  Euniskilliner  were  on  his  back,  and 
an  enemy  before  him;  and  in  two  minutes  his  hoofs 
clattered  like  thunder  on  the  bridge,  that  did  not  bend 
beneath  him.  No,  it  did  not  bend,  but  it  broke;  ijrov- 
ing  the  falsehood  of  the  boast,  "I  may  break,  but  I 
won't  bend;"  for,  after  all,  the  really  strong  may  bend, 
and  be  as  strong  as  ever:  it  is  the  unsound,  that  has 
only  the  seeming  strength,  which  breaks  at  last  when 
it  resists  too  long. 

Surprising  was  the  spin  the  young  equestrians  took 
over  the  ears  of  the  horse,  enough  to  make  all  the  artists 
of  Astley's  envious;  and  plump  they  went  into  the 
river,  where  each  formed  his  own  ring,  and  executed 
some  comical  "scenes  in  the  circle,"  which  were  sud- 
denly changed  to  evolutions  on  the  "flying  cord"  that 
■Dinny  Dowling  threw  the  i^erformers,  which  became 
suddenly  converted  into  a  "tight  rope"  as  he  called  the 
voltic/eiirs  out  of  the  water;  and  for  fear  their  blood 
might  be  chilled  by  the  accident,  he  gave  them  both 
an  enormous  thrashing  with  the  dry  end  of  the  rope, 
just  to  restore  circulation;  and  his  exertions,  had  they 
been  witnessed,  would  have  charmed  the  Humane 
Society. 

As  for  the  horse,  his  legs  stuck  through  the  bridge, 
as  though  he  had  been  put  in  a  chiroplast,  and  he  went 
playing  away  on  the  Abater  with  considerable  execu- 
tion, as  if  he  were  accompanying  himself  in  the  song 
which  he  was  squealing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Half 
the  saws,  hatchets,  ropes,  and  poles  in  the  i>arish  were 
l)ut  in  requisition  immediately;  and  the  horse's  first 
lesson  in  chiroplastic  exercise  was  performed  with  no 
other  loss  than  some  skin  and  a  good  deal  of  hair.  Of 
course  Andy  did  not  venture  on  taking  Owny's  horse 
home;  so  the  miller  sent  him  to  his  owner  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  accident.  Andy  for  years  kept  out  of 
Owny  ua  Coppal's  way:  and  at  any  time  tliat  his  pres- 
ence was  troublesome,  the  inconvenienced  party  liad 
only  to  say  "Isn't  that  Owny  na  Coppal  coming  this 
way  ?"  and  Andy  fled  for  his  life. 

When  Andy  grew  up  to  be  what  in  country  i)arlance  is 
called  "a  brave  lump  of  a  boy,"  his  mother  thought  lie 
was  old  enough  to  do  something  lor  himself;  so  she  took 
liim  one  day  along  with  her  to  the  s<|uir('"s,  and  waited 
outside  the  door,  loitering  up  and  down  the  yard  behind 
the  house,  among  a  crowd  of  beggars  and  great  hizy 
dogs  that  were  thrusting  their  heads  into  every 
iron  pot  that  stood  outside  the  kitchen  door  until 
chance  might  give  her  "a  sight  o'  the  squire  afore 
he  wint  out  or  afore  he  wint  in;"  and,  after  sjieiiding 
her  entire  day  in  this  idle  way,  at  last  the  scinire  made 
his  appearance,  and  Judy  presented  her  son,  who  kejit 
scraping  his  foot,  and  pulling  his  forelock,  that  stuck 
out  like  a  piece  of  ragged  thatch  from  iiis  forehead, 
11 


making  his  obeisance  to  the  squire,  while  his  mother 
was  sounding  his  praises  for  being  the  "handiest  cray- 
thur  alive — and  so  willin' — nothin'  comes  wrong  to 
him." 

"I  supj)ose  the  English  of  all  this  is,  you  want  me  to 
take  him?"  said  the  squire. 

"Throth,  an'  your  honor,  that's  just  it — if  your  hon- 
or would  be  plazed. " 

"What  can  he  do  ?" 

"Anything,  your  honor." 

"That  means  nothing,  I  supiiose,"  said  the  squire. 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  Everything,  I  mane,  that  you  would 
desire  him  to  do." 

To  every  one  of  these  assurances  on  his  mother's  part, 
Andy  made  a  bow  and  a  scrape. 

"Can  he  take  care  of  horses  ?" 

"The  best  of  care,  sir,"  said  the  mother;  while  the 
miller,  who  was  standing  behind  the  squire  waiting  for 
orders,  made  a  grimace  at  Andy,  who  was  obliged  to 
cram  his  face  into  his  hat  to  hid  e  the  laugh  which  he 
could  hardly  smother  from  being  heard  as  well  as 
seen. 

"Let  him  come,  then,  and  help  in  the  stables,  and 
we'll  see  what  he  can  do." 

"May  the  Lord—" 

"That'll  do — there,  now  go." 

"Oh,  sure,  but  I'll  pray  for  you,  and — " 

"Will  you  go?" 

"And  may  angels  make  your  honor's  bed  this  bless- 
ed night,  I  pray  ?"  | 

"If  you  don't  go,  your  son  shan't  come." 

Judy  and  her  hopeful  boy  turned  to  the  right  around 
in  double-quick  time,  and  hurried  down  the  avenue. 

The  next  day  Andy  was  duly  installed  into  his  office 
of  stable-helper;  and,  as  he  was  a  good  rider,  he  was 
soon  made  whipper-in  to  the  hounds,  as  there  was  a 
want  of  such  a  functionary  in  the  establishment;  and 
Andy's  boldness  in  this  capacity  made  him  soon  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  squire,  who  was  one  of  those  rollicking 
boys  on  the  i)attcrn  of  the  old  school  who  scorned  the 
attentions  of  a  regular  valet,  and  let  any  one  that  chance 
threw  in  his  way  bring  him  his  boots,  or  his  hot  water 
for  shaving,  or.  liis  coat,  whenever  it  loas  brushed.  One 
morning,  Andy,  who  was  very  often  the  attendant  ou 
such  occasions,  came  to  his  room  with  hot  water.  He 
tapped  at  the  door. 

"Who's  that?"  said  the  squire,  who  was  but  just 
risen,  and  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  one  of  the  women 
servants. 

"It's  me,  sir." 

"Oh — Andy  !  Come  in." 

"Here's  the  hot  wather,  sir,"  said  Andy,  bearing  an 
enormous  tin  can. 

"Why,  what  the  d — 1  brings  that  tin  can  here  ?  You 
might  as  well  bring  the  stable-bucket." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Andy,  retreating.  In  two 
minutes  more  Andy  came  back,  and,  tapping  at  the 
door,  ])ut  in  his  head  cautiously,  and  said,  "The  maids 
in  the  kitchen,  your  honor,  says  thej/L^'s  not  so  much  hot 
wather  ready." 

"Did  1  not  see  it  a  nioniciit  since  in  your  hands?" 
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"Yes,  sir;  but  that's  not  nigh  the  fnll  o'  the  stable- 
bncket." 

"Go  along,  you  stupid  thief!  and  get  me  some  hot 
water  directly." 

"Will  the  can  do,  sir  ?" 

"Ay,  anything,  so  you  make  haste." 

Off  posted  Andy,  and  back  he  came  with  the  can. 

"Where  11  Iput  it,  sir?" 

"Throw  this  out,"  said  the  squire,  handing  Andy  a 
jug  containing  cold  water,  meaning  the  jug  to  be  re- 
plenished with  hot. 

Andy  took  the  jug,  and  the  window  of  the  room  being 
open,  he  very  deliberately  threw  the  jug  out.  The 
squire  started  with  wonder,  and  at  last  said: 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?" 

"Sure  you  towld  me  to  throw  it  out,  sir." 

"Go  out  of  this,  you  thick-headed  villain  !"  said  the 
squire,  throwing  his  boots  at  Andy's  head,  along  with 
some  very  neat  curses.  Andy  retreated,  and.  thought 
himself  a  very  ill-used  person. 

Though  Andy's  regular  business  was  "whipper-in," 
yet  he  was  liable  to  be  called  on  for  the  performance 
of  various  other  duties;  he  sometimes  attended  at 
table  when  the  number  of  guests  reijuired  that  all  the 
subs  should  be  put  in  requisition,  or  rode  on  some 
distant  errand  for  "the  misthress,"  or  drove  out  the 
nurse  and  childrenon  the  jaunting-car;  and  many  were 
the  mistakes,  delays,  or  accidents  arising  from  Handy 
Andy's  interference  in  such  matters;  but, -as  they  were 
seldom  serious,  and  generally  laughable,  they  never 
cost  him  the  loss  of  his  place  or  the  squire's  favor,  who 
rather  enjoyed  Andy's  blunders. 

The  first  time  Andy  was  admitted  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  dining-room  great  was  his  wonder.  The  butler 
took  him  in  to  give  him  some  previous  instructions,  and 
Andy  was  so  lost  in  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the 
assembled  glass  and  plate  that  he  stood  with  his  mouth 
and  eyes  wide  open,  and  scarcely  heard  a  word  that  was 
said  to  him.  After  the  head  man  had  been  dinning  his 
Instructions  into  him  for  some  time,  he  said  he  might 
go,  until  his  attendance  was  required.  But  Andy  moved 
not;  he  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  by  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion on  some  object  that  seemed  to  rivet  them  with  the 
same  unaccountable  influence  which  the  rattlesnake 
exercises  over  its  victim. 

"What  are  you  looking  at?"  said  the  butler. 

"Them  things,  sir,"  said  Andy,  pointing  to  some 
silver  forks. 

"Is  it  the  forks  ?"  said  the  butler. 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  I  know  what  forks  is  very  well;  but  I 
never  seen  them  things  afore." 

"What  things  do  you  mean?" 

"These  things,  sir,"  said  Andy,  taking  i;p  one  of  the 
silver  forks,  and  turning  it  round  and  round  in  his  hand 
in  utter  astonishment,  while  the  butler  grinned  at  his 
ignorance,  and  enjoyed  his  own  superior  knowledge. 

"Well!"  said  Andy,  after  a  long  pause,  "the  divil 
be  from  me  if  ever  I  seen  a  silver  spoon  split  that  way 
before!" 

The  butler  lairghed  a  horse-laugh,  and  made  a  stand- 
ing joke  of  Andy's  split  spoon;  but  time  and   expe- 


rience made  Andy  less  impressed  with  wonder  at  the 
show  of  plate  and  glass,  and  the  split  spoons  became 
familiar  as  "household  words"  to  him;  yet  still  there 
were  things  in  the  duties  of  table  attendance  beyond 
Andy's  comprehension — he  used  to  hand  cold  plates 
for  fish  and  hot  plates  for  jelly,  etc.  But  "  one  day,' '  as 
Zanga  says—"  one  day  "  he  was  thrown  off  his  centre 
in  a  remarkable  degree  by  a  bottle  of  soda-water. 

It  was  when  that  combustible  was  first  introduced 
into  Ireland  as  a  dinner  beverage  that  the  occurrence 
took  place,  and  Andy  had  the  luck  to  be  the  person  to 
whom  a  gentleman  applied  for  some  soda-water. 

"Sir?"  said  Andy. 

"Soda-water,"  said  the  guest,  in  that  subdued  tone 
in  which  people  are  apt  to  name  their  wants  at  a  dinner- 
table. 

Andy  went  to  the  butler.  "  Mr.  Morgan,  there's  a 
gintleman " 

"Let  me  alone,  will  you?"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

Andy  manoeuvred  round  him  a  little  longer,  and 
again  essayed  to  be  heard. 

"Mr.  Morgan!" 

"Don't  you  see  I'm  as  busy  as  I  can  be?  Can't  you 
do  it  yourself?" 

"I  dunna  what  he  wants." 

"Well,  go  and  ax  him,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 

Andy  went  off  as  he  was  bidden,  and  came  behind 
the  thirsty  gentleman's  chair,  with  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir. " 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  what's  this  you  ax'd  me 
for?" 

"Soda-water." 

"What,  sir?" 

"Soda-water;  but  perhaps  you  have  not  any." 

"Oh,  there's  plenty  in  the  house,  sir!  Would  you 
like  it  hot,  sir?" 

The  gentleman  laughed,  aiid  supposing  the  new 
fashion  was  not  understood  in  the  present  company 
said,  "Never  mind." 

But  Andy  was  too  anxious  to  please  to  be  so  satisfied, 
anil  again  applied  to  Mr.  Morgan. 

"Sir!"  said  he. 

"Bad  luck  to  you!  can't  you  let  me  alone?" 

"There's  a  gintleman  wants  some  soap  and  wather. " 

"Some  what?" 

"Soap  and  wather,  sir." 

"Divil  sweep  you!  Soda-wather,  you  mane.  You'll 
get  it  under  the  sideboard." 

"Is  it  the  can,  sir?" 

"The  curse  o'  Crum'll  on  you! — in  the  bottles." 

"Is  this  it,  .sir?"  said  Andy, producing  a  bottle  of  ale. 

"No,  bad  cess  to  you! — the  little  bottles." 

"Is  it  the  little  bottles  with  no  bottoms,  sir?" 

"I  wish  you  wor  in  the  bottom  o'  the  say  !"  said  Mr. 
Morgan,  who  was  fuming  and  pufflng,  and  rubbing 
down  his  face  with  a  napkin,  as  he  was  hurrying  to  all 
quarters  of  the  room,  or,  as  Andy  said,  in  praising  his 
activity,  that  he  was  "like  bad  luck,— everywhere." 

"There  they  are  !"  said  Morgan,  at  last. 

"Oh!  them   bottles  that  won't  stand,"  said  Andy; 
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"sure  them's  what  I  said,  with  no  bottoms  to  them. 
How'U  I  open  it? — it's  tied  down." 

"Cut  the  cord,  you  fool!" 

Andy  did  as  he  was  desired;  and  he  happened  at  the 
time  to  hold  the  bottle  -of  soda-water  on  a  level  with  the 
candles  that  shed  light  over  the  festive  board  from  a 
large  silver  branch,  and  the  moment  he  made  the  inci- 
sion, bang  went  the  bottle  of  soda,  knocking  out  two  of 
the  lights  with  the  projected  cork,  which,  performing 
its  parabola  the  length  of  the  room,  struck  the  squire 
himself  in  the  eye  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  while  the 
hostess  at  the  head  had  a  cold-bath  down  her  back. 
Andy,  when  he  saw  the  soda-water  jumping  out  of  the 
bottle,  held  it  from  him  at  arm's  length;  every  fizz  it 
made,  exclaiming  "Ow  ! — ow  ! — ow  !"  and,  at  last,  when 
the  bottle  was  empty,  he  roared  out,  "Oh,  Lord  ! — it's 
all  gone  ! 

Great  was  the  commotion; — few  could  resist  laughter 
except  the  ladies,  who  all  looked  at  their  gowns,  not 
liking  the  mixtixre  of  satin  and  soda-water.  The  ex- 
tinguished candles  were  relighted, — the  squire  got  his 
eye  open  again, — and,  the  next  time  he  perceived  the 
butler  sufficiently  near  to  speak  to  him,  he  said  in  a  low 
and  hurried  tone  of  deep  anger,  while  he  knit  his  brow, 
"Send  that  fellow  out  of  the  room!"  but,  within  the 
same  instant,  resumed  the  former  smile,  that  beamed  on 
all  around  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Andy  was  expelled  the  sallea  manger  in  disgrace,  and 
for  days  kept  out  of  his  master's  and  mistress's  way:  in 
the  meantime  the  butler  made  a  good  story  of  the  thing 
in  the  servants'  hall;  and,  when  he  held  up  Andy's  ig- 
norance to  ridicule,  by  telling  how  he  asked  for  "soap 
and  water,"  Andy  was  given  the  name  of  "Suds,"  and 
was  called  by  no  other  for  months  after. 

But,  though  Andy's  functions  in  the  interior  were 
suspended,  his  services  in  out-of-dooi's  affairs  were  oc- 
casionally put  in  requisition.  But  here  his  evil  genius 
still  haunted  him,  and  he  put  his  foot  in  apiece  of  busi- 
ness his  master  sent  him  upon  one  day,  which  was  so 
simple  as  to  defy  almost  the  chance  of  Andy  making 
any  mistake  about  it;  but  Andy  was  very  ingenious  in 
his  own  particular  line. 

"Ride  into  the  town,  and  see  if  there's  a  letter  for 
me,"  said  the  squire  one  day  to  our  hero. 

"Yis,  sir." 

"You  know  where  to  go?" 

"To  the  town,  sir." 

"P)ut  do  you  know  where  to  go  in  the  town?" 

"No,  sir." 

"And  why  don't  you  ask,  you  stupid  thief  ?" 

"Sure  I'd  find  out,  sir." 

"Didn't  I  often  tell  you  to  ask  what  you're  to  do, 
when  you  don't  know  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  wliy  don't  you?" 

"I  don't  like  to  be  throublesome,  sir." 

"Confound  yon  !"  said  the  sciuiro;  though  he  could 
not  help  laughing  at  Andy's  excuse  for  remaining  in 
ignorance. 

"Well,"  continued  he,  "go  to  the  post-office.  You 
know  the  post-office,  I  suppose  ?" 


"Yes,  sir;  where  they  sell  gunpowdher." 

"You're  right  for  once,"  said  the  squire;  for  his 
Majesty's  postmaster  was  the  person  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  dealing  in  the  aforesaid  combustible.  "Go 
then  to  the  post-office,  and  ask  for  a  letter  for  me. 
Remember — not  gunpowder,  but  a  letter. " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Andy,  who  got  astride  of  his  hacK, 
and  trotted  away  to  the  post-office.  On  arriving  at  the 
shop  of  the  postmaster  (for  that  person  carried  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  groceries,  gimlets,  broad-cloth,  and  linen- 
drapery),  Andy  jiresented  himself  at  the  counter,  and 
said: 

"I  want  aletther,  sir,  if  you  plaze." 

"Who  do  you  want  it  for?"  said  ihe  postmaster,  in  a 
tone  which  Andy  considered  an  aggression  upon  the 
sacrednessof  private  life:  so  Andy  thought  the  coolest 
contempt  he  could  throw  upon  the  prying  impertinence 
of  the  postmaster  was  to  repeat  his  question. 

"I  want  a  letther,  sir,  if  you  plaze." 

"And  who  do  want  it  for?"  repeated  the  postmaster. 

"What's  that  to  you  ?"  said  Andy. 

The  postmaster,  laughing  at  his  simplicity,  told  him 
he  could  not  tell  what  letter  to  give  him  unless  he  told 
him  the  direction. 

"The  directions  I  got  was  to  get  a  letther  here, — 
that's  the  directions." 

"Who  gave  you  those  directions  ?" 

"The  masther." 

"And  who's  your  master?" 

"What  consarn  is  that  o'  yours  ?" 

"Why,  you  stupid  rascal  !  If  you  don't  tell  me  his 
name,  how  can  I  give  you  a  letter?" 

"You  could  give  it,  if  you  liked;  but  you're  fond  of 
axin'  impidint  questions,  bekaze  you  think  I'm  simple." 

"Go  along  out  o'  this  !  Your  master  must  be  as  great 
a  goose  as  yourself  to  send  such  a  messenger." 

"Bad  luck  to  your  impidince,"  said  Andy;  "is  it 
Squire  Egan  you  dar  to  say  goose  to  ?" 

"Oh,  Squire  Egan's  your  master,  then?" 

"Yis;  have  you  anything  to  say  agin  it?" 

"Only  that  I  never  saw  you  before." 

"Faith,  then  you'll  never  see  me  agin  if  I  have  my 
own  consint. " 

"I  won't  give  you  any  letter  for  the  squire,  unless  I 
know  you're  his  servant.  Is  there  any  one  in  the  town 
knows  you  ?" 

"Plenty,"  said  Andy,  "it's  not  every  one  is  as 
ignorant  as  you." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  person  to  whom  Andy  was 
known  entered  the  house,  who  vouched  to  the  post- 
master tliat  he  miglit  give  Andy  the  scjuire's  letter. 
"Have  you  one  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  postmaster,  producing  one, — 
"foiirpenee." 

The  gentleman  paid  the  fourpenco  postage,  and  left 
the  shop  with  his  letter. 

"Here's  a  letter  for  the  squire,"  said  the  postmaster, 
"you've  to  jiay  mo  elevenpence  postage." 

"What  'ud  I  pay  elevenpence  for?" 

"For  postage." 

"To  the  divil  wid  you  !     Didn't  I  see  you  give  Mr. 
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Durfy  a  lettber  for  fourpence  this  minit,  and  a  bigger 
letther  than  this  ?  and  now  you  want  me  to  pay  eleven- 
pence for  tliis  scrap  of  a  thing.  Do  you  think  I'm  a 
fool?" 

"Ifo;  but  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  the  postmaster. 
"Well,  you're  welkira  to  be  sui^e,  sure; — but  don't 
be  delayin'  me  now;  here's  fourpence  for  yoii,  and  gi' 
me  the  letther. " 

"Go  along,  you  stupid  thief,"  said  the  postmaster, 
taking  up  the  letter,  and  going  to  serve  a  customer 
with  a  mousetrap. 

While  this  person  and  many  others  were  served, 
Andy  lounged  up  and  down  the  shop,  every  now  and 
then  putting  in  his  head  in  the  middle  of  the  customers, 
and  saying,  "Will  you  gi'  me  the  letther?" 

He  waited  for  above  half  an  hour,  in  defiance  of  the 
anathemas  of  the  postmaster,  and  at  last  left,  when  he 
found  it  impossible  to  get  common  justice  for  his 
master,  which  he  thought  he  deserved  as  well  as 
another  man;  for,  under  this  impression,  Andy  de- 
termined to  give  no  more  than  the  fourpence. 

The  squire  in  the  meantime  was  getting  impatient 
for  his  return,  and  when  Andy  made  his  appearance, 
asked  if  there  was  a  letter  for  him. 
"There  is,  sir,"  said  Andy. 
"Then  give  it  to  me." 
"I  haven't  it,  sir." 
"What  do  you  mean  ?" 
"He  wouldn't  give  it  to  me,  sir." 
"Who  wouldn't  give  it  to  you?" 
"That  owld  chate  beyaut  in  the  town, — wanting  to 
charge  double  for  it." 

"Maybe  it's  a  double  letter.  Why  the  devil  didn't 
you  pay  what  he  asked,  sir?" 

"Arrah,  sir,  why  would  I  let  you  be  chated?  It's  not 
a  double  letther  at  all:  not  above  half  the  .size  o'  one 
Mr.  Durfy  got  before  my  face  for  fourpence." 

"You'll  provoke  me  to  break  your  neck  some  day, 
you  vagabond  !  Ride  back  for  your  life,  you  omadhaun  ! 
and  pay  whatever  he  asks,  and  get  me  the  letter." 

"Why,  sir,  I  tell  you  he  was  sellin'  them  before  my 
face  for  fourpence  a-piece." 

"Go  back,  you  scoundrel !  or  I'll  horsewhij)  you;  and 
if  you're  longer  than  an  hour,  I'll  have  j'ou  ducked  in 
the  horsepoud !" 

Andy  vanished,  and  made  a  second  visit  to  the  post- 
oflice.  When  he  arrived,  two  other  persons  were  get- 
ting letters,  and  the  ijostmaster  was  selecting  the 
epistles  for  each,  from  a  large  i»arcel  that  lay  before 
him  on  the  counter;  at  the  same  time  many  shop  cus- 
tomers were  waiting  to  be  served. 

"I'm  come  for  that  letther,"  said  Andy. 
"I'll  attend  to  you  by-and-by." 
"The  masther's  in  a  hurry." 
"Let  him  wait  till  his  hurry's  over." 
"He'll  murther  me  if  I'm  not  back  soon." 
"I'm  glad  to  hear  it." 

While  the  postmaster  went  on  with  such  provoking 
answers  to  these  appeals  for  dispatch,  Andy's  eye 
caught  the  heap  of  letters  which  lay  on  the  coun- 
ter; so  while   certain  weighing  of  soap  and  tobacco 


was  going  forward,  he  contrived  to  become  possessed 
of  two  letters  from  the  heap,  and,  having  effected  that, 
waited  patiently  enough  till  it  was  the  great  man's 
pleasure  to  give  him  the  missive  directed  to  his  master. 

Then  did  Andy  bestride  his  hack,  and,  in  triumph  at 
his  trick  on  the  postmaster,  rattle  along  the  road  as 
fast  as  the  beast  could  carry  him.  He  came  into  the 
squire's  presence,  his  face  beaming  with  delight,  and 
an  air  of  self-satisfied  superiority  in  his  manner,  quite 
unaccountable  to  his  master,  until  he  pulled  forth  his 
hand,  which  had  been  grubbing  up  his  prizes  from  the 
bottom  of  his  pocket;  and  holding  three  letters  over 
his  head,  while  he  said,  "Look  at  that!"  he  next 
slapped  them  down  under  his  broad  fist  on  the  table 
before  the  squire,  saying: 

"Well!  if  he  did  make  me  pay  elevenpence,  by  gor, 
Ibroughtyour  honor  the  worth  o'  your  money,  anyhow!" 


CHAPTER  II. 

Andy  walked  out  of  the  room  with  an  air  of  supreme 
triumph,  having  laid  the  letters  on  the  table,  and  left 
the  squire  staring  after  him  in  perfect  amazement. 

"Well,  by  the  powers!  that's  the  most  extraordinary 
genius  I  ever  came  across,"  was  the  soliloquy  the  mas- 
ter uttered  as  the  servant  closed  the  door  after  him ; 
and  tiie  squire  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter  that  Andy's 
blundering  had  so  long  delayed.  It  was  from  his  law- 
agent,  on  the  subject  of  an  expected  election  in  the 
county  which  would  occur  in  case  of  the  deinise  of  the 
then-sitting  member; — it  ran  thus: 

"Dublin,  Thursday. 
"My  Dear  Sqitire, — I  am  making  all  possible  exer- 
tions to  have  every  and  the  earliest  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  election.  I  say  the  election, — be- 
cause, though  the  seat  for  the  county  is  not  yet  vacant, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  it  must  soon  be  so.  Any  othei 
man  than  the  present  member  must  have  died  long  ago; 
but  Sir  Timothy  Trimmer  has  been  so  undecided  all  his 
life  that  he  cannot  at  present  make  up  his  mind  to 
die;  and  it  is  only  by  Death  himself  giving  the  casting 
vote  that  the  question  can  be  decided.  The  writ  for 
Dhe  vacant  county  is  expected  to  arrive  by  every 
mail,  and  in  the  meantime  I  am  on  the  alert  for  informa- 
tion. You  know  we  are  sure  of  the  barony  of  Bally- 
slougligutthery,  and  the  boys  of  Killanmaul  will  murder 
any  one  that  dares  to  give  a  vote  against  you.  We  are 
sure  of  Knockdoughty  also,  and  the  very  pigs  in  Glau- 
amuck  would  return  you;  but  I  must  put  you  on  yovir 
guard  in  one  point  where  you  least  expected  to  be  be- 
trayed. I'ou  told  me  yoti  were  siire  of  jSTeck-or-nothing 
Hall;  but  I  can  tell  you  you're  out  there;  for  the  mas- 
ter of  the  aforesaid  is  working  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
and  all  the  little  fishes,  in  the  other  interest;  for  he  is 
so  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  that  he  is  looking  out 
for  a  pension,  and  hopes  to  get  one  by  giving  his  inter- 
est to  the  Honorable  Sackville  Scatterbraius,  who  sits 
for  the  borough  of  Old  Gooseberry  at  present,  but 
whose  friends  think  his  talents  are  worthy  of  a  eouuty. 
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If  Sack  wins,  Neck-or-notliing  gets  a  pension — that's 
j)oz.  I  had  it  from  the  best  authority.  I  lodge  at  a 
milliner's  here: — no  matter;  more  when  I  see  you.  But 
don't  be  afraid;  we'll  bag  Sack,  and  distance  Neck-or- 
nothiiig.  But  seriously  speaking,  it's  too  good  a  joke 
that  O  Grady  should  use  you  in  this  manner,  who  have 
been  so  kind  to  him  in  money  matters:  but,  as  the  old 
song  says,  '  Poverty  i^arts  good  company; '  and  lie  is  so 
cursed  poor  that  he  can't  afford  to  know  you  any 
longer,  now  that  you  have  lent  him  all  the  money  you 
had,  and  the  pension  in  prospectii  is  too  much  for  his 
feelings.  1 11  be  down  with  you  again  as  soon  as  I 
can,  for  I  hate  the  diabolical  town  as  I  do  pois- 
on. They  have  altered  Stephen's  Green — ruined  it, 
I  should  say.  They  have  taken  away  the  big  ditch 
that  was  round  it,  where  I  used  to  hunt  water-rats 
when  a  boy.  They  are  desti'oying  the  place  with  their 
d — d  improvements.  All  the  dogs  are  well,  I  hope,  and 
my  favorite  bitch.  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Egau,  whom 
all  admire. 

"My  dear  squire, 

"Yours  per  quire, 

"MURTOUGH  MUKPHY. 
"7b  Edward  Egan,  Esq.,  Merryvale." 

Murtough  Murphy  was  a  great  character,  as  may  be 
guessed  from  his  letter.  He  was  a  country  attorney  of 
good  practice;— good,  because  he  could  not  help  it, — 
for  he  was  a  clever,  ready-witted  fellow,  up  to  all  sorts 
of  trap,  and  one  in  whose  hands  a  cause  was  very  safe; 
therefore  he  had  plenty  of  clients  without  his  seeking 
them.  For,_if  Murtough's  practice  had  depended  on 
his  looking  for  it,  he  might  have  made  broth  of  his  own 
parchment;  for,  though  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
good  attorney,  he  was  so  full  of  fun  and  fond  of  amuse- 
ment that  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  business  being 
thrust  upon  him  he  was  so  extensive  a  practitioner. 
He  loved  a  good  bottle,  a  good  hunt,  a  good  joke,  and 
a  good  song,  as  well  as  any  fellow  in  Ireland;  and  even 
when  he  was  obliged  in  the  way  of  business  to  press  a 
gentleman  hard, — to  hunt  his  man  to  the  death, — he 
did  it  so  good-humoredly  that  his  very  victim  could 
not  be  angry  with  him.  As  for  those  he  served,  he  was 
their  jjrime  favorite;  there  was  nothing  they  could 
want  to  be  done  in  tiie  parchment  line  that  Murtough 
would  not  find  out  some  way  of  doing;  and  he  was  so 
pleasant  a  fellow  that  he  shared  in  the  hosi)itality  of 
all  the  best  tables  in  the  county.  He  kept  good  horses, 
was  on  every  race-ground  within  twenty  miles,  and  a 
steei)le-chase  was  no  steeple-chase  without  liim.  Tiien 
he  betted  freely,  and,  what's  more,  won  his  bets  very 
generally;  but  no  one  found  fault  with  him  for  that, 
and  he  took  your  money  witli  such  a  good  grace,  and 
mostly  gave  you  a  hon-mot  in  exchange  for  it, — so  that, 
next  to  winning  tlie  money  yourself,  you  were  glad  it 
was  won  by  Murtougii  Murpliy. 

The  squire  read  his  letter  two  or  three  times,  and 
made  his  comments  as  ho  proceeded.  "  '  Working 
heaven  and  eartli  to, — ha — so,  that's  the  work  O'Grady  s 
at — tliat's  old  friendship, — foul — foul;  and  after  all  the 
money  I  lent  him  too; — he'd  better  take  care — I'll  be 
down  on  him  if  he  plays  false;— not  tiiat  I'd  like  tiiat 


much  either: — but — let's  see  who's  this  is  coming  down 
to  oppose  me  ? — Sack  Scatterbrain — the  biggest  fool 
from  this  to  himself; — the  fellow  can't  ride  a  bit, — a 
pretty  member  for  a  sporting  county  !  '  I  lodge  at  a 
milliner's' — divil  doubt  you, Murtough;  I'll  engage  you 
do. — Bad  luck  to  him  ! — he'd  rather  be  fooling  away 
his  time  in  a  back-parlor,  behind  a  bonnet-shop,  than 
minding  the  interests  of  the  county.  '  Pension  ' — ha  ! 
— wants  it,  sure  enough ; — take  care,  O'Grady,  or  by 
the  powers  I'll  be  at  you. — You  may  baulk  all  the  bail- 
iffs, and  defy  any  other  man  to  serve  you  with  a  writ; 
but,  b}^  jingo  !  if  I  take  the  matter  in  hand,  I'll  be 
bound  I'll  get  it  done.  '  Stephen's  Green — big  ditch — 
where  I  used  to  hunt  water-rats.'  Divil  sweep  you. 
Murphy,  you'd  rather  be  hunting  water-rats  any  day 
than  minding  your  business. — ^He's  a  clever  fellow,  for 
all  that.  'Favorite  bitch— Mrs.  Egan.'  Ay'  there's  the 
end  of  it — with  his  bit  o'  po'thry  too  !     The  divil  !" 

The  squire  threw  down  the  letter,  and  then  his  eye 
caught  the  other  two  that  Andy  had  i>urloined. 

"More  of  that  stupid  blackguard's  work! — robbing 
the  mail — no  less! — that  fellow  will  be  hanged  some 
time  or  other.  Egad,  maybe  they'll  hang  him  for  this! 
What's  best  to  be  done  ?— Maybe  it  will  be  the  safest 
way  to  see  who  they  are  for,  and  send  them  to  the  par- 
ties, and  request  they  will  say  nothing:  that's  it." 

The  squire  here  took  ixp  the  letters  that  lay  before 
him,  to  I'ead  their  superscriptions;  and  the  first  he 
turned  overwas  directed  to  Gustavus  Granby  O  Grady, 
Esq.,  ISTeck-or-Nothing  Hall,  Knockbotherum.  This 
was  what  is  called  a  curious  coincidence.  Just  as  he 
had  been  reading  all  about  O  Grady's  intended  treach- 
ery to  him,  here  was  a  letter  to  that  individual,  and 
with  the  Dublin  post-mark,  too,  and  a  very  grand  seal. 

The  squire  examined  the  arms,  and,  though  not 
versed  in  th«  mysteries  of  heraldry,  he  thought  he  re- 
membered enough  of  most  of  the  arms  he  had  seen  to 
say  that  this  armorial  bearing  was  a  strange  one  to 
him.  He  turned  the  letter  over  and  over  again,  and 
looked  at  it,  back  and  front,  with  an  expression  in  his 
face  that  said,  as  plain  as  countenance  could  si>eak, 
"I'd  give  a  trifle  to  know  what  is  inside  of  this."  He 
looked  at  the  seal  again:  "Heie's  a— goose.  I  think  it 
is,  sitting  in  a  bowl,  with  cross-bars  on  it,  and  a  spoon 
in  its  mouth;  like  the  fellow  that  owns  it,  maybe.  A 
goose  with  a  silver  s])oon  in  his  month!  Well,  here's 
the  gable-end  of  a  house,  and  a  bird  sitting  on  the  top 
of  it.  Could  it  be  Sparrow  ?  There's  a  fellow  called 
Sparrow,  an  under-secretary  at  the  Castle.  D— n  it! 
I  wish  I  knew  what  it's  about." 

The  squire  threw  down  the  letter  as  he  said  "D— n 
it!"  but  took  it  up  again  in  a  few  seconds,  and  catching 
it  edgewise  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  gave  u 
gentle  i)ressure  that  made  tlie  letter  gape  at  its  extre- 
mities, and  then,  exercising  tliat  sidelong  glance  whidi 
is  peculiar  to  ])ostmasters,  waiting-maids,  ami  magpies 
who  inspect  marrow-bones,  jieeiied  into  the  interior  of 
the  ei)istle,  saying  to  himself  as  he  tlid  so,  "All's  fair 
in  war,  and  why  not  in  electioneering?"  His  face, 
which  was  screwed  up  to  the  scrutinizing  jiucker,  grad- 
ually lengthened  as  he  caught  some  words  that  were  on 
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the  last  turn  over  of  tlie  sheet,  and  so  could  be  read 
thorouglily,  and  his  brow  darkened  into  the  deepest 
frown  as  he  scanned  these  lines:  "As  you  very  pro- 
perly and  pungeutly  remark,  poor  Egan  is  a  spoon — a 
mere  spoon."  "Am  I  a  spoon,  you  rascal  ?"  said  the 
squire,  tearing  the  letter  into  pieces,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  fire.  "And  so,  llistlier  O'Grady,  you  say  I'm 
a  spoon!"  and  the  blood  of  the  Egaus  rose  as  the  head 
of  that  pugnacious  family  strode  up  and  down  the 
room:  "I'll  spoon  you,  my  buck, — I'll  settle  your  hash! 
maybe  I'm  a  spoon  you"ll  sup  sorrow  with  yet!" 

Here  he  took  up  the  poker,  and  made  a  very  angry 
lunge  at  the  fire,  that  did  not  want  Stirling,  and  there 
he  beheld  the  letter  blazing  merrily  away.  He  dropped 
the  poker  as  if  he  had  caught  it  by  the  hot  end, 
as  he  exclaimed,  "What  the  d — 1  sh.all  I  do?  I've 
burnt  the  letter!"  This  threw  the  squire  into  a 
fit  of  what  he  was  wont  to  call  his  "considering  cap;" 
and  he  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  fender  for  some 
minutes,  occasionally  muttering  to  himself  what  he 
began  with, — "  What  the  d — 1  shall  I  do  ?  It's  all  owing 
to  that  infernal  Andy — I'll  murder  that  fellow  some 
time  or  other.  If  he  hadn't  brought  it  I  shouldn't  have 
seen  it — to  be  sure,  if  I  hadn't  looked;  but  then  the 
temptation — a  man  couldn't  have  withstood  it.  Con- 
found it !  what  a  stupid  trick  to  burn  it.  Another 
here,  too — must  burn  that  as  well,  and  say  nothing 
about  either  of  them;"  and  he  took  up  the  second  letter,  I 
and  merely  looking  at  the  address  threw  it  into  the 
fire.  He  then  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  Andy  to  be 
sent  to  him.  As  soon  as  that  ingenious  individual 
made  his  appearance  the  squire  desired  him  with  jjecu- 
liar  emphasis  to  shut  the  door,  and  then  opened  u^jon 
him  with: 

"You  unfortunate  rascal!" 

"Yis,  your  honor." 

"Do  you  know  that  you  might  be  hanged  for  what 
you  did  to-<lay?" 

"What  did  I  do,  sir?" 

"You  robbed  the  post-ofrice." 

"How  did  I  rob  it,  sir?" 

"  Yoii  took  two  letters  you  had  no  right  to." 

"It's  no  robbery  for  a  man  to  get  the  worth  of  his 
money." 

"Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  villain?  I'm 
not  joking;  you  absolutely  might  be  hanged  for  robbing 
the  post-otfice." 

"Sure,  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  harm  in  what  I 
done;  and  for  that  matther,  sure,  if  they're  sich  won- 
dherful  value,  can't  I  go  back  again  wid  'em?" 

"No,  you  thief.  I  hope  you  have  not  said  a  word  to 
any  one  about  it. " 

"Not  the  sign  of  a  word  passed  my  lips  about  it." 

"You're  sure?" 

"Sartin." 

"Take  care,  then,  that  you  never  open  your  mouth 
to  mortal  about  it,  or  you'll  be  hanged,  as  sure  as  your 
name  is  Andy  Eooney. " 

"Oh,  at  that  rate  I  never  will.  But  maybe  your 
honor  thinks  I  ought  to  be  hanged?" 

"No — because  you  did  not  intend  to  do  a  wrong 


thing;  but,  only  I  take  pity  on  you,  I  could  hang  you 
to-morrow  for  what  you  have  done." 
"Thank  you,  sir." 

"I've  burnt  the  letters,  so  no  one  can  know  anything 
about  the  business  unless  yon  tell  on  yourself  ;  so  re- 
member, not  a  word." 

"Faith,  I'll  be  as  dumb  as  the  dumb  baste."' 

"Go,  now  ;  and,  once  for  all,  remember  you'll  be 
hanged  so  sure  as  you  ever  mention  one  word  about 
this  affair." 

Andy  made  a  bow  and  a  scrape  and  left  the  squire, 
who  hoped  the  secret  was  safe.  He  then  took  a  rumin- 
ating walk  round  the  pleasure  grounds,  revolving  plans 
of  retaliation  upon  his  false  friend  O'Grady;  and  hav- 
ing determined  to  put  the  most  severe  and  sudden 
measure  of  the  law  in  force  against  him  for  the  moneys 
in  which  he  was  indebted  to  him,  he  only  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Murtough  Murphy  from  Dublin  to  execute 
his  vengeance.  Having  settled  this  in  his  own  mind 
he  became  more  content,  and  said,  with  a  self-satisfied 
nod  of  the  head,  "We'll  see  who's  the  spoon." 

In  a  few  days  Murtough  Murphy  returned  from  Dub- 
lin, and  to  Merryvale  he  immediately  proceeded.  The 
squire  opened  to  him  directly  his  intention  of  com- 
mencing hostile  law  j)ioceedings  against  O'Grady,  and 
asked  what  most  summary  measures  could  be  put  in 
practice  against  him. 

i  "Oh!  various,  various,  my  dear  squire,"  saidMurphj*; 
"but  I  don't  see  any  great  use  in  doing  so  yet — he  has 
not  openly  avowed  himself." 

"But  does  he  not  intend  to  coalesce  with  the  other 
party?" 

"I  believe  so,  that  is,  if  he's  to  get  the  pension." 

"AVell,  and  that's  as  good  as  done,  you  know;  for  if 
they  want  him,  the  pension  is  easily  managed." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that." 

"Why,  they're  as  plenty  as  blackberries." 

"Very  true;  but,  you  see.  Lord  Gobblestown  swallows 
all  the  pensions  for  his  own  family;  and  there  are  a 
great  many  complaints  in  the  market  against  liini  for 
plucking  that  blackberry-bush  very  bare  indeed:  and 
unless  Sack  Scatterbraiu  has  swingeing  interest,  the 
pension  may  not  be  such  an  easy  thing." 

"But  still  O'Grady  has  shown  himself  not  my  friend. ' 

"My  dear  squire,  don't  be  so  hot:  he  has  not  shown\ 
himself  yet " 

"Well,  but  he  means  it." 

"My  dear  squire,  you  oughtn't  to  jump  a  conclusion  j 
like  a  twelve-foot  drain  or  a  five-bar  gate." 

"Well,  he's  a  blackguard." 

"Not  denying  it;  and  therefore  keep  him  on  yourf 
side,  if  you  can,  or  he'll  be  a  troublesome  customer  on 
the  other." 

"I'll  keep  no  terms  with  him — I'll  slap  at  him  directly. 
What  can  you  do  that's  wickedest? — latitat,  capias — fee- 
faw-fum,  or  whatever  you  call  it?" 

"Hollo  !  squire,  you're  overrunning  your  game:  may 
be,  after  all,  he  won't  join  the  Scatterbrains,  and 

"I  tell  you  it's  no  matter;  he  intends  doing  it,  and 
that's  all  the  same.     I'll  slap  at  him — I'll  blister  him." 

Murtough  Murphy  wondered  at  this  blind  fury  of  the 
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squire,  who,  being  a  goorl-lnimored  and  good-natured 
fellow  in  general,  puzzled  the  attorney  the  more  by  his 
present  manifest  malignity  against  O'Grady.  But  he 
had  not  seen  the  turn-over  of  the  letter;  he  had  not 
seen  "spoon" — the  real  and  secret  cause  of  the  "war  to 
the  knife"  spirit  which  was  kindled  in  the  squire's 
breast. 

"Of  course  you  can  do  what  you  please;  but,  if  you'd 
take  a  friend's  advice " 

"I  tell  you  I"ll  blister  him." 

"He  certainly  bled  you  very  freely." 

"I'll  blister  him,  I  tell  you,  and  that  smart.  Lose  no 
time.  Murphy,  my  boy:  let  loose  the  dogs  of  law  on 
him,  and  harass  him  till  he'd  wish  the  d — 1  had  him." 

"Just  as  you  like;  but " 

"111  have  it  my  own  way,  I  tell  you;  so  say  no  more." 

"I'll  commence  against  him  at  once  then,  as  you  wish 
it;  but  it's  no  use,  for  you  know  very  well  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  serve  him." 

"Let  me  alone  for  that !  I'll  be  bound  I'll  get  fellows 
to  get  the  inside  of  him." 

"Why,  his  house  is  barricaded  like  a  jail,  and  he  has 
dogs  enough  to  bait  all  the  bulls  in  the  country." 

"No  matter;  just  send  me  the  blister  for  him,  and  111 
engage  I'll  stick  it  on  him." 

"Very  well,  squire;  you  shall  have  the  blister  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  got  readj'.  I'll  tell  you  whenever  you  may 
send  over  to  me  for  it,  and  your  messenger  shall  have 
it  hot  and  wurm  for  him.     Good-bye,  squire  !" 

"Good  b'ye.  Murphy! — lose  no  time." 

"In  the  twinkling  of  a  bed-irost.  Are  you  going  to 
.Tom  Durfy's  steeple-chase  ?" 

"I'm  not  sure." 

"Ive  a  bet  on  it.  Did  you  see  the  Widow  Flanagan 
lately?  You  didn't?  They  say  Tom's  pushing  it  strong 
there.  The  widow  has  money,  you  know,  and  Tom  does 
it  all  for  the  love  o'  God;  for  you  know,  S(iuire,  there 
are  two  things  God  hates — a  coward  and  poor  man. 
Kow,  Tom's  no  coward ;  and,  that  he  may  be  sure  of  the 
love  o'  God  on  the  other  score,  he's  making  up  to  the 
widow;  and,  as  he's  a  slashing  fellow,  she's  nothing 
loth,  and,  for  fear  of  any  one  cutting  him  out,  Tcm 
keeps  as  sharp  a  look-out  after  her  as  she  does  after 
him.  Uc'slicrco  on  it,  and  looks  pistols  on  any  one 
that  attempts  putting  his  comether  on  the  widow,  while 
she  looks  '  as  soon  as  you  plaze,'  as  plain  iis  an  o])tii!al 
lecture  can  enlighten  the  heart  of  man:  in  short,  Tom's 
all  ram's  horns,  and  the  widow  all  sheep's  eyes.  Good- 
bye, squire!"  And  Murtongh  put  s]uirs  to  liis  horse 
and  cantered  down  the  avenue,  whistling  the  last  popu- 
lar tune. 

Andy  was  sent  over  to  Murtongh  Murphy's  for  the 
law  process  at  the  appointed  time;  and,  as  he  had  to 
pass  th'rough  the  village,  Mrs.  Kgan  desired  him  to  call 
at  the  apothecary's  for  some  medicine  that  was  pi'e- 
scribed  for  one  of  the  (ihildren. 

"What'U  I  ax  for,  ma'am?" 

"I'd  be  sorry  to  trust  to  you,  Andy  for  remembering. 
Here's  the  prescription;  take  great  care  of  it,  and  Mi-. 
M'Garry  will  give  you  something  to  bring  back;  and 
mind,  if  it's  a  powder, — " 


"Is  it  gunpowdher, ma'am?" 

"iSTo — you  stui)id — will  you  listen — I  say,  if  it's  a 
powder,  don't  let  it  get  wet,  as  you  did  the  sugar  the 
other  day." 

"No  ma'am." 

"And  if  it's  a  bottle,  don't  break  it  as  you  did  the 
last. " 

"No,  ma'am." 

"And  make  haste." 

"Yis,  ma'am:"  and  off  went  Andy. 

In  going  through  the  village  he  forgot  to  leave  the 
prescription  at  the  apothecary's,  and  piished  on  for  the 
attorney's :  there  he  saw  Murtongh  Murphy,  who  handed 
him  the  law  process,  inclosed  in  a  cover,  with  a  note  to 
the  squire. 

"Have  you  been  doing  anything  very  clever  lately, 
Andy?"  said  Murtongh. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Andy. 

"Did  you  shoot  any  one  with  soda-water  since  I  saw 
j^ou  last?" 

Andy  grinned. 

"Did  you  kill  any  more  dogs  lately,  Andy  ?" 

"Faix,  you're  too  hard  on  me,  sir:  sure  I  never  killed 
but  one  dog  and  that  was  an  accident " 

"An  accident! — Curse  your  impudence,  you  thief! 
Do  you  think,  if  you  killed  one  of  the  pack  on  purpose, 
we  wouldn't  cut  the  very  heart  out  o'  you  with  our 
hunting-whips?" 

"Faith,  I  wouldn't  doubt  you,  sir;  but,  sure,  how 
could  I  help  that  divil  of  a  mare  runniu'  away  wid  me, 
and  thramplin'  the  dogs?" 

"Why  didn't  you  hold  her,  you  thief?" 

"Hould  her,  indeed  ! — you  just  might  as  well  expect 
to  stop  Are  among  flax  as  that  one." 

"Well,  be  off  with  you  now,  Andy,  and  take  care  of 
what  I  gave  you  for  the  squire." 

"Oh,  never  fear,  sir,"  said  Andy,  as  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  homeward.  He  stopped  at  the  apotheca- 
ry's in  the  village,  to  execute  his  commission  for  the 
"misthis."  On  telling  the  son  of  Galen  that  he  wanted 
some  physic  "for  one  o'  the  childre  up  at  the  big 
house,"  the  dispenser  of  the  healing  art  "asked  whcU 
physic  he  wanted. 

"Faith,  I  dunna  what  ])hysic." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  child?" 

"He's  sick,  sir." 

"I  suppose  so,  indeed,  or  you  wouldn't  be  sent  for 
medicine.  You're  always  making  sonu^  blunder.  You 
come  here,  and  don't  know  what  descrii)tion  of  medicine 
is  wanted." 

"Don't  I?"  said  Andy  with  a  great  air. 

"No,  you  don  t,  you  omadhaun  !"  said  the  ai)othecary. 

Andy  fumbled  in  his  i)()ckets,  and  (!ould  not  lay  lioUl 
of  the  paper  his  mistress  intrusted  him  with  until  he 
had  emi)tied  them  thoroughly  of  their  contents  upon 
the  counter  of  the  shoj),  and  then  taking  the  prescrii)- 
tion  from  the  collection,  he  said,  "St)  you  tell  mo  1  don't 
know  the  description  of  the  i)hysi(!  lin  to  get.  Now, 
you  see  you're  out;  for  tlutln  the  description.^''  And  he 
slapped  the  counter  imi)ressiv<'ly  with  his  hand  as  he 
threw  down  the  recipe  before  the  apothecary. 
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While  the  medicine  was  in  the  course  of  i^reparation 
for  Audy,  he  commenced  restoring  to  his  i^ockets  the 
various  parcels  he  had  taken  from  them  in  hunting  for 
the  recipe.  Now,  it  happened  that  he  had  laid  them 
down  close  beside  some  articles  that  were  compounded, 
and  sealed  up  for  going  out,  on  the  apothecary's  coun- 
ter; and  as  the  law  process  which  Andy  had  received 
from  Murtough  Murphy  chanced  to  resemble  in  form 
another  inclosure  that  lay  beside  it,  containing  a  blis- 
ter, Andy,  under  tlie  influence  of  his  peculiar  genius, 
popped  the  blister  into  his  pocket  instead  of  the  packet 
which  had  been  confided  to  him  by  the  attorney,  and 
having  obtained  the  necessary  medicine  from  M'Garry, 
rode  home  with  great  self-complacency  that  he  had  not 
forgot  to  do  a  single  thing  that  had  beeu  intrusted  to 
him.  "I'm  all  right  this  time,"  said  Andy  to  him- 
self. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  apothecary's  shop  when 
another  messenger  alighted  at  its  door,  and  asked  "If 
Squire  O'Grady's  thing  are  ready?" 

"There  they  are,"  said  the  innocent  M'Garry,  point- 
ing to  the  bottles,  boxes,  and  blister,  he  had  made  up 
and  laid  aside,  little  dreaming  that  the  blister  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  law  process:  and  Squire  Grady's  own 
messenger  iiopped  into  his  pocket  the  legal  instrument, 
that  it  was  as  much  as  any  seven  men's  lives  were 
worth  to  bring  within  gun-shot  of  Neck-or-Xothing 
Hali. 

Home  he  went,  and  the  sound  of  the  oJd  gate  creak- 
ing on  its  hinges  at  the  entrance  to  the  avenue  awoke 
the  deep-mouthed  dogs  around  the  house,  who  rushed 
infuriate  to  the  spot  to  devour  the  unholy  intruder  on 
the  peace  and  privacy  of  the  patrician  O'Grady;  but 
they  recognized  the  old  gray  hack  and  his  rider,  and 
quietly  wagged  their  tails  and  trotted  back,  aud  licked 
their  lips  at  the  thoughts  of  the  bailift'they  had  hoped 
to  eat.  The  door  of  Neck-or-Nothing  Hall  was  care- 
fully unbarred  and  unchained,  and  the  nurse-tender 
was  handed  the  parcel  from  the  apothecary's  and  re- 
ascended  to  the  sick-room  with  slippered  foot  as  quietly 
as  she  could;  for  the  renowned  O'Grady  was,  according 
to  her  account,  "as  cross  as  two  sticks;"  and  she  pro- 
tested, furthernK>re,  "that  her  heart  was  gray  with 
liim. " 

Whenever  O'Grady  was  in  a  bad  humor,  he  had  a 
strange  fashion  of  catching  at  some  word  that  either 
he  himself,  or  those  with  whom  he  spoke,  had  uttered, 
and  after  often  repeating  it,  or  rather  mumbling  it  over 
in  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  chewing  it,  off  he  started 
into  a  canter  of  ridiculous  rhymes  to  the  aforesai'T 
word,  and  sometimes  one  of  these  Thymes  would  sug- 
gest a  new  idea,  or  some  strange  association,  which  had 
the  oddest  effect  possible;  and  to  increase  the  absurd- 
ity, the  jingle  was  gone  through  with  as  much  solemn- 
ity as  if  he  were  indulging  in  a  deep  and  interesting 
reverie,  so  that  it  was  difiQcult  to  listen  without  laugh- 
ing, which  might  prove  a  serious  matter,  when  O'Gra- 
dy was  in  one  of  his  tcmtarums,  as  his  wife  used  to  call 
them. 

Mrs.  O'Grady  was  near  the  bed  of  the  sick  man  as 
the  nurse-tender  entered. 


"Here's  the  things  for  your  honor  now,"  said  she  in 
her  most  soothing  tone. 

"I  wi.sh  the  d — 1  had  you  and  them  !"  said  O'Grady. 

"Gusty,  dear  !"  said  his  wife.  (She  might  have  said 
stormy  instead  of  gusty.) 

"Oh  !  they'll  do  you  good,  your  honor,"  said  the 
nurse-tender,  curtsying,  and  uncorking  bottles,  and 
opening  a  i)ill-box. 

O'Grady  made  a  face  at  the  pill-box,  and  repeated 
the  word  "pills,"  several  times,  with  an  expression  of 
extreme  disgust—"  Pills  —  pills  —  kills — wills— aye — 
make  your  wills — make  them — take  them— shake  them. 
When  taken  —  to  be  well  shaken — show  me  that 
bottle." 

The  nurse-tender  handed  a  phial,  which  O'Grndy 
shook  violently. 

"Curse  them  all,"  said  the  squire.  "A  pretty  thing 
to  have  a  gentleman's  body  made  a  perfect  sink  for 
these  blackguard  doctors  and  apothecaries  to  pour 
their  dirty  drugs  into — faugh  ! — drugs — mugs— jugs;" 
— he  shook  the  phial  again,  and  looked  through  it. 

"Isnt  it  nice  and  pink,  darlin'?"  said  the  nurse- 
tender. 

"Pink  !" — said  O'Grady,  eyeing  her  askance,  as  if 
he   could   have  eaten   her.     "Pink — you  old  besom — 

pink "  he  uncorked  the  phial  and  put  it  to  his  nose. 

"Pink — phew  !"   and  he    repeated    a  rhyme  to  pink 
which  would  not  look  well  in  print. 

"Now,  sir,  dear,  there's  a  little  blisther  just  to  go  on 
your  chest — if  you  plaze "  t 

"A  tchat?" 

"A  warm  plasther,  dear." 

"A  blister  you  said,  you  old  divil!" 

"Well,  sure,  it's  something  to  relieve  you." 

The  squire  gave  a  deep  growl,  and  his  wife  put  in  the 
usual  appeal  of  "Gusty,  dear!" 

"Hold  your  tongue,  will  you?  how  would  you  like  it? 
I  wish  you  had  it  on  your " 

"'Deed-an-deed,  dear, — "  said  the  nurse-tender. 

"By  the  'tarnal  war!  if  you  say  another  word,  i'll 
throw  the  jug  at  you!" 

"And  there's  a  nice  dbrop  o'  gruel  I  have  on  the  fire 
for  you,"  said  the  nurse,  pretending  not  to  mind  the 
rising  anger  of  the  squire,  as  she  stirred  the  gruel  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  marked  herself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  said  in  a  mumbling  man- 
ner, "God  presarve  us!  he's  the  most  cantankerous 
Christian  I  ever  kem  across!" 

"Show  me  that  infernal  thing!"  said  the  squire. 

"What  thing,  dear?" 

"You  know  well  enough,  you  old  hag! — that  black-, 
guard  blister!" 

"Here  it  is,  dear.  Now,  just  open  the  brust  o'  your 
shirt,  and  let  me  put  it  an  you." 

"Give  it  into  my  hand  here,  and  let  me  see  it. 

"Sartinly,  sir;  but  I  think,  if  you'd  let  me  just- 

"Give  it  to  me,  I  tell  you!"  said  the  squire,  in  a 
so  fierce  that  the  nurse  paused  in  her  unfolding  of 
l)acket,  and  handed  it  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the 
already  indignant  O'Grady.  But  it  is  only  imagination 
can  figure  the  outrageous  furj'  of  the  squire,  when,  on 
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opening  the  envelope  with  his  own  hand,  he  beheld  the 
law  process  before  him.  There,  in  the  heart  of  his 
castle,  with  his  bars,  and  bolts,  and  bull-dogs,  and 
blunderbusses  around  him,  he  was  served, — absolutely 
served,— and  he  had  no  doubt  the  nurse-tender  was 
bribed  to  betray  him. 

A  roar  and  a  jumj)  up  in  his  bed  first  startled  his 
wife  into  terror,  and  i^ut  the  nurse  on  the  defensive. 

"Tou  infernal  old  strap!"  shouted  he,  as  he  clutched 
up  a  handful  of  bottles  on  the  table  near  him  and  flung 
them  at  the  nurse,  who  was  near  the  fire  at  the  time; 
and  she  whipped  the  poc  of  gruel  from  the  grate,  and 
converted  it  into  a  means  of  defense  against  the  iihial- 
IJelting  storm. 

Mrs.  O 'Grady  rolled  herself  \\j)  in  the  bed-curtains, 
while  the  nurse  screeched  "murther!"  and,  at  last, 
when  O'Grady  saw  that  bottles  were  of  no  avail,  he 
sciarabled  out  of  bed,  shouting,  "Where's  my  blunder- 
buss!" and  the  nurse-tender,  while  he  endeavored  to 
get  it  down  from  the  rack,  where  it  was  suspended  over 
the  mantel-piece,  bolted  out  of  the  door,  which  she 
locked  on  the  outside,  and  ran  to  the  most  remote  corner 
of  the  house  for  shelter. 

In  the  meantime,  how  fared  it  at  Merryvale  ?  Andy 
returned  with  his  i^arcel  for  the  squire,  and  his  note 
from  Murtough  Murphy,  which  ran  thus: 

"My  Dear  Squire, — I  send  you  the  blister  for  O'Gra- 
dy, as  you  insist  on  it;  but  I  think  you  won't  find  it 
easy  to  serve  him  with  it. 

"Your  obedient  and  obliged, 

"Murtough  Murphy. 
"  To  Edward  Egan,  Esq.,  Merryvale." 

The  squire  opened  the  cover,  and  when  he  saw  area! 
instead  of  a  figurative  blister,  grew  crimson  with  rage. 
He  could  not  speak  for  some  minutes,  his  indignation 
was  so  excessive.  "So  !"  said  he,  at  last,  "Mr.  Mur- 
tough Murphy — you  think  to  cut  your  jokes  with  me, 
do  you  ?  By  all  that's  sacred  !  I'll  cut  such  a  joke  on 
you  with  the  biggest  horsewhip  I  can  find  that  you'll 
renu^mber  it.  '■  Dear  squire,  I  send  you  the  blister.'  Bad 
luck  to  your  impidence  !  Wait  till  awhile  ago — that's 
all.  By  this  and  that  you'll  get  such  a  blistering  from 
me  that  all  the  spermaceti  in  M' Garry's  won't  cure 
you." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Squirf,  Egan  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  picked 
out  the  most  suitable  liorsewhip  for  cjiastising  the  fan- 
cied impertinence  of  Murtougli  Muri>hy;  and  as  he 
switched  it  up  and  down  with  a  ])owcrful  arm,  to  try  its 
weight  and  pliancy,  the  whistling  of  the  instrument 
througli  the  air  was  rausi<!  to  his  ears,  and  whisiiered  of 
promised  joy  in  the  fiagellation  of  the  jocular  attorney. 

"We'll  see  who  can  make  the  sorest  blister,"  saidtlie 
squire.  "I'll  back  wlialebone  against  Spanish  flies  any 
day.  Will  you  bet,  Dick  ?"  said  he  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  a  wild  helter-skelter  sort  of  follow,  better 


known  over  the  country  as  Dick  the  Devil  than  Dick 
Dawson. 

"I'll  back  yoiir  bet,  Ned."  . 

"There's  no  fun  in  that,  Dick,  as  there  is  nobody  to 
take  it  up. " 

"Maybe  Murtough  will.  Ask  him  before  you  thrash 
him;  you'd  better  " 

"As  for /i(»i,"  said  the  squire,  "I'll  be  bound  he'll 
back  my  bet  after  he  gets  a  taste  o'  this;"  and  the 
horsewhii)  whistled  as  he  siJoke. 

"I  think  he  had  better  take  care  of  his  back  than  his 
bet,"  said  Dick,  as  he  followed  the  squire  to  the  hall- 
door,  where  his  horse  was  in  w  aiting  for  him,  under  the 
care  of  the  renowned  Andy,  who  little  dreamed  of  the 
extensive  harvest  of  mischief  which  was  ripening  in  fu- 
turity, all  from  his  sowing. 

"Don't  kill  him  quite,  Ned,"  said  Dick,  as  the  squire 
mounted  to  his  saddle. 

"Why,  if  I  went  to  liorsewhip  a  gentleman,  of  course 
I  should  only  shake  my  whip  at  him;  but  an  attorney 
is  another  aflair.  And,  as  I'm  sure  he'll  have  an  action 
against  me  for  assault,  I  think  I  may  as  well  get  the 
worth  o'  mj-  mouej-  out  of  him,  to  say  nothing  of  teach- 
ing him  better  manners  for  the  future  than  to  playoff 
his  jokes  on  his  employers."  With  these  words  off  he 
rode  in  search  of  the  devoted  Murtough,  who  was  not 
at  home  when  the  sqiiire  reached  his  house;  but  as  he 
was  returning  through  the  village,  he  espied  him  com- 
ing down  the  street  in  company  with  Tom  Durfy  and 
the  widow,  who  were  laughing  heartily  at  some  joke 
Murtough  was  telling  them,  which  seemed  to  amuse  him 
as  much  as  his  hearers. 

"I'll  make  him  laugh  at  the  wrong  side  of  his 
mouth,"  thought  the  squire,  alighting  and  giving  his 
horse  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  little  ragged  boys  who 
were  idling  in  the  street.  He  approached  Murphy 
with  a  very  threatening  aspect,  and  confronting  him 
and  his  party  so  as  to  produce  a  halt,  he  said,  as  dis- 
tinctlj'  as  his  rage  would  permit  him  to  speak,  "You 
little  insignificant  blackguard,  I'll  teach  you  how  you'll 
cut  your  jokes  on  me  again;  u'll  blister  you,  my  buck  !" 
and,  laying  hands  on  the  astonished  Murtough  with 
the  last  word,  he  began  a  very  smart  horsewliipping 
of  the  attorney.  The  widow  s(aeamed,  Tom  Durfy 
swore,  and  Murtough  roared,  with  some  interjectioual 
curses.  At  last  he  escaped  from  tlie  s<iuire's  grip, 
leaving  the  lappel  of  his  coat  in  his  possession;  and 
Tom  Durfy  inter]iosed  his  person  between  them  when 
he  saw  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  flagellator  to  re- 
peat his  dose  of  horsewhip. 

"Let  me  at  him,  sir;  or  by " 

"Fie,  fie,  squire— to  horsewhip  a  gentleman  like  a 
cart-horse. " 

"A  gentleman  ! — an  attorney,  you  mean." 

"I  say,  a  gentleman.  Squire  Egan,"  cried  Murtough 
fiercely,  roused  to  gallantry  by  the  i)resence  of  a  lady, 
and  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injury  and  whalebone. 
"I'm  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  demand  the  satisfaction 
of  a  gentleman.  I  put  my  honor  into  yoiir  hands,  Mr. 
Durfy." 
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"Between  bis  finger  and  thumb,  yon  mean,  for  there's 
not  a  handful  of  it,"  said  the  squire. 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Tom  Durfy,  "little  or  much,  I'll 
take  charge  of  it.— That's  right,  my  cock,"  said  he  to 
Murtough,  who,  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  assume 
a  warlike  air,  could  not  resist  the  natural  impulse  of 
rubbing  his  back  and  shoulders,  Mhich  tingled  with 
pain,  while  he  exclaimed,  "Satisfaction  !  satisfaction !" 

"Very  well,"  said  the  squire:  "you  name  yourself  as 
Mr.  Mirrphy's  friend?"  added  he  to  Durfy. 

"The  same,  sir,"  said  Tom.  "Who  do  you  name  as 
yours?" 

"I  suppose  you  know  one  Dick  the  Divil." 

"A  very  proper  person,  sir;— no  better:  I'll  go  to 
him  directly. " 

The  widow  clung  to  Tom's  arm,  and  looking  tenderly 
at  him,  cried,  "Oh,  Tom,  Tom,  take  care  of  your  preci- 
ous life  !" 

"Bother!"  said  Tom. 

"Ah,  Squire  Egan,  don't  be  so  bloodthirsty  !" 

"Fudge,  woman  !"  said  the  squire. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Murphy,  I'm  sure  the  squire's  very  sorry 
for  beating  you." 

"Divil  a  bit,"  said  the  squire. 

"There,  ma'am,"  said  Murphy;  "you  see  he'll  make 
no  apology." 

"Apology!"  said  Durfy;— "apology  for  a  horse- 
whipping, indeed !— Nothing  but  handling  a  horsewhip 
(which  I  wouldn't  ask  any  gentleman  to. do),  or  a  shot, 
can  settle  the  matter. " 

"Oh,  Tom  !  Tom  !  Tom  !"  said  the  widow. 

"Ba  !  ba  !  ba  !"  shouted  Tom,  making  a  crying  face 
at  her.  "Arrah,  woman,  don't  be  makin'  a  fool  o'  your- 
self. Go  in  there  to  the  'pothecary's,  and  get  some- 
thing under  your  nose  to  revive  you;  and  let  ?«  mind 
our  business. " 

The  widow,  with  her  eyes  turned  up,  and  an  ex- 
clamation to  Heaven,  was  retiring  to  M'Garry's  shop, 
wringing  her  hands,  when  she  was  nearly  knocked 
down  by  M'Garry  himself,  who  rushed  from  his  own 
door,  at  the  same  moment  that  an  awful  -smash  of  his 
shop-window,  and  the  demolition  of  his  blue  and  red 
bottles  alarmed  the  ears  of  the  bystanders,  while  their 
eyes  were  drawn  from  the  late  belligerent  parties  to  a 
chase  which  took  place  down  the  street  of  the  apothe- 
cary, roaring  "Murder !"  followed  by  Squire  O'Grady 
with  an  enormous  cudgel. 

O'Grady,  believing  that  M'Garry  and  the  nurse- 
tender  had  combined  to  serve  him  with  a  writ,  deter- 
mined to  wreak  double  vengeance  on  the  apothecary, 
as  the  nurse  had  escaped  him;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  his  illness  and  the  appeals  of  his  wife,  he  left  his 
bed  and  rode  to  the  village  to  "break  every  bone  in 
M'Garry's  skin."  When  he  entered  his  shop  the  phar- 
macopolist  was  much  surprised,  and  said,  with  a  con- 
gratulatory grin  at  the  great  man,  "Dear  me.  Squire 
O'Grady,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you." 

"Are  you,  you  scoundrel!"  said  the  squire,  making 
a  blow  of  his  cudgel  at  him,  which  was  fended  by  an 
iron  pestle  the  apothecary  fortunately  had  in  his  hand. 
The  enraged  O'Grady  made  a  rush  behind  the  counter. 


which  the  apothecary  nimbly  jumped  over,  crying 
"Murder,"  as  he  made  for  the  door,  followed  by  his 
pursuer,  who  gave  a  back-handed  slap  at  the  window- 
bottles  en  2Mssant,  and  iiroduced  the  crash  which  aston- 
ished the  widow,  who  now  joined  her  screams  to  the 
general  hue-and-cry  ;  for  an  indiscriminate  chase  of 
all  the  ragamiifiins  in  the  town,  with  barking  curs  and 
screeching  children  followed  the  flight  of  M'Garry  and 
the  pursuing  squire. 

"What  the  tlivil  is  all  this  about?"  said  Tom  Durfy, 
laughing.  "By  the  powers!  I  suppose  there's  some- 
thing in  the  weather  to  produce  all  this  fun — though 
it's  early  in  the  year  to  begin  thrashing,  for  the  harvest 
isn't  in  yet.  But,  however,  let  us  manage  our  little 
affair,  now  that  we're  left  in  jieace  and  quietness,  for 
the  blackguards  are  all  over  the  bridge  afther  the 
hunt.  "I'll  go  to  Dick  the  Divil  immediately,  squire, 
and  arrange  time  and  idace." 

"There's  nothing  like  saving  time  and  trouble  on 
these  occasions,"  said  the  squire.  "Dick  is  at  my 
house,  I  can  arrange  time  and  place  with  you  this 
minute,  and  he  will  be  on  the  ground  with  me." 

"Very  well,"  said  Tom;  "where  is  it  to  be?" 

"  Suppose  we  say  the  cross-roads,  halfway  between 
this  and  Merryvale?  There's  very  pretty  ground  there, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  get  our  pistols  and  all  that 
ready  in  the  meantime  between  this  and  four  o'clock — 
and  it  will  be  pleasanter  to  have  it  all  over  before 
dinner. " 

"Certainly,  squire,"  said  Tom  Durfy;  "we '11  be  there 
at  four.  Till  then,  good-morning,  squire,"  and  he  and 
his  man  walked  off. 

The  widow,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  left  to  the 
care  of  the  apothecary's  boy,  whose  tender  attentions 
were  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  demanded  to- 
wards a  fainting  lady;  for  the  poor  raw  country  lad, 
having  to  do  with  a  sturdy  peasantry  in  every  day 
matters,  had  never  before  seen  the  capers  cut  by  a  lady 
who  thinks  it  proper,  and  delicate,  and  becoming  to 
disi)lay  her  sensibility  in  a  swoon;  and  truly  her  sobs 
and  small  screeches  and  little  stampings  and  kickings 
amazed  young  gallipot.  Smelling  salts  were  applied 
— they  were  rather  weak,  so  the  widow  inhaled  the 
pleasing  odor  with  a  sigh,  but  did  not  recover.  Sal 
volatile  was  next  put  in  requisition — this  was  some- 
what stronger,  and  made  her  wriggle  on  the  chair,  and 
throw  her  head  about  with  sundry  ohs!  and  ahs!  The 
boy,  beginning  to  be  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  wid- 
ow's syncope,  bethought  him  of  assafcetida,  and  taking 
down  a  goodly  bottle  of  that  sweet  smelling  stimulant, 
gave  the  widow  the  beoefit  of  the  whole  jar  under  her 
nose.  Scarcelj'  had  the  stopper  been  withdrawn,  when 
she  gave  a  louder  screech  than  she  had  yet  executed,  and 
exclaiming  "faugh  !"  with  an  expression  of  the  mo.st 
concentrated  disgust,  opened  her  eyes  fiercely  upon  the 
offender,  and  shut  up  her  nose  between  her  fore-flnger  , 
and  thumb  against  the  offence,  and  snuffled  forth  at  the 
astonished  boy,  "Get  out  o'  that,  you  dirty  cur! — 
Can't  you  let  a  ladj-  faint  in  peace  and  quietness  ? — 
Gracious  heavens!  would  you  smother  me,  you  nasty 
brute?      Oh,  Tom,  where  are  you  ?" — and  she  took  to 
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sobbing  forth  "Tom  !  Tom  !"  and  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  to  hide  the  tears  that  were  not  there,  while 
from  behind  the  corner  of  the  cambric  she  kept  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  street,  and  observed  what  was  going 
on.  She  went  on  acting  her  part  very  becomingly, 
until  the  moment  Tom  Durfy  walked  off  with  Murphy; 
but  she  could  feign  no  longer,  and  jumping  up  from 
her  seat,  with  an  exclamation  of  "The  brute  !"  she  ran 
to  the  door,  and  looked  down  the  street  after  them. 
"The  savage  !"  sobbed  the  widow — "the  hard-hearted 
monster,  to  abandon  me  here  to  die — oh  !  to  use  me  so 
— to  leave  me  like  a — like  a— (the  widow  was  fond  of 
similes)  like  an  old  shoe — like  a  dirty  glove — like  a — 
I  don't  know  what !"  (the  usual  fate  of  similes). 
"Mister  Durfy,  I'll  i)uuish  you  for  this — I  will !"  said 
the  widow,  with  an  energetic  emphasis  on  the  last  word ; 
and  she  marched  out  of  the  shop,  boiling  over  with  in- 
dignation, through  which,  nevertheless,  a  little  bubble 
of  love  now  and  then  rose  to  the  surface;  and  by  the 
time  she  reached  her  own  door  love  predominated,  and 
she  sighed  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  knocker:  "After 
all,  if  the  dear  fellow  should  be  killed  what  would  be- 
come of  me  ! — ho  ! — and  that  wi-etch,  Dick  Dawson,  too 
~~t%no  of  them.  The  worst  of  these  merry  devils  is,  they 
are  always  fighting  !" 

The  squire  had  ridden  immediately  homewards,  and 
told  Dick  Dawson  tho  piece  of  work  that  was  before 
them. 

"And  so  he'll  have  a  shot  at  you,  instead  of  an 
action  ?"  said  Dick.  "Well,  there's  pluck  in  that:  I 
wish  he  was  more  of  a  gentleman,  for  your  sake.  It's 
dirty  work,  shooting  attorneys." 

"He's  enough  of  a  gentleman,  Dick,  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  refuse  him. " 

"Certainly,  Ked,"  said  Dick. 

"Do  you  know  if  he  is  anything  of  a  shot?" 

"Faith,  he  makes  very  pretty  snipe-shooting;  but  I 
don't  know  if  he  has  experience  of  the  grass  before 
breakfast. " 

"You  must  try  and  find  out  from  any  one  on  the 
ground,  be(;ause  if  the  poor  devil  isn't  a  good  shot,  I 
wouldn't  kill  him,  and  I'll  let  liim  oft'  easy — I'll  give  it 
to  him  in  the  x)istol-arm  or  so." 

"  Very  well,  Ned.  Where  are  the  flutes  ?  I  must 
look  over  them." 

"Here,"  said  the  squire,  producing  a  very  handsome 
mahogany  case  of  Iligby's  best.  Dick  opened  the  case 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  took  up  one  of  the  pistols  I 
tenderly,  handling  it  as  delicately  as  if  it  were  a  young 
child  or  a  lady's  hand.  He  clicked  the  lock  back  and 
forwards  a  few  times;  an<1,  his  ear  not  being  satisfied 
at  the  music  it  produced,  he  said  he  should  like  to 
examine  them:  "At  all  events,  they  want  a  touch  of 
oil." 

"Well,  keep  them  out  of  tho  misthriss's  sight,  Dick, 
for  slie  miglit  be  alarmed." 

"Divil  a  taste,"  says  Dick;  "she's  a  Dawson,  and 
there  never  was  a  Dawson  yet  that  did  not  know  men 
must  be  men." 

"That's  true,  Dick.  I  wouldn't  mind  so  much  if  she 
wasn't  in  a  delicate  situation  just  now,  when  it  couldn't 


be  expected  of  the  woman  to  be  so  stout;  so  go,  like  a 
good  fellow,  into  your  own  room,  and  Andy  will  bring 
you  anything  you  want." 

Five  minutes  after,  Dick  was  engaged  in  cleaning 
the  duelling-pistols,  and  Andy  at  his  elbow,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  wondering  at  the  interior  of  the  locks 
which  Dick  had  just  taken  oft'. 

"Oh,  my  heavens  !  but  that's  a  quare  thing,  Misther 
Dick,  sir,"  said  Andy,  going  to  take  it  up. 

"Keep  your  fingers  oft"  it,  you  thief,  do!"  roared 
Dick,  making  a  rap  of  the  turnscrew  at  Andy's 
knuckles. 

"Sure  I'll  save  you  the  throuble  o'  rubbin'  that, 
Misther  Dick,  if  you  let  me;  here's  the  shabby  leather." 

"I  wouldn't  let  your  clumsy  fist  near  it,  Andy,  nor 
your  sMhby  leather,  you  villain,  for  the  world.  Go  get 
me  some  oil." 

Andy  went  on  his  errand,  and  returned  with  a  can  of 
lamp-oil  to  Dick,  who  swore  at  him  for  his  stupidity: 
"The  divil  fly  away  with  you;  you  never  do  anything 
right;  you  bring  me  lamp-oil  for  a  pistol." 

"Well,  sure  I  thought  lamp-oil  was  the  right  thing 
for  burnin'. " 

"And  who  wants  to  burn  it,  you  savage?" 

"Aren't  you  goiu'  to  fire  it,  sir?" 

"Choke  you,  you  vagabond  !"  said  Dick,  who  could 
not  resist  laughing,  nevertheless;  "be  oft',  and  get  me 
some  sweet  oil,  but  don't  tell  any  one  what  it's  for." 

Andy  retired,  and  Dick  pursued  his  polishing  of  the 
locks.  Why  he  used  such  a  blundering  fellow  as  Andy 
for  a  messenger  might  be  wondered  at,  only  that  Dick 
was  fond  of  fun,  and  Andy's  mistakes  were  a  particular 
source  of  amusement  to  him,  and  on  all  occasions  when 
he  could  have  Andy  in  his  company  he  made  him  his 
attendant.  When  the  sweet  oil  was  produced,  Dick 
looked  about  for  a  feather;  but,  not  finding  one,  de- 
sired Andy  to  fetch  him  a  pen.  Andy  went  on  his 
errand,  and  returned,  after  some  delay,  with  an  ink- 
bottle. 

"I  brought  you  the  ink,  sir,  but  I  can't  find  a  pin." 

"Confound  your  numskull !  I  didn't  say  a  word  about 
ink;  I  asked  for  a  pen." 

"And  what  use  would  a  pin  be  without  ink,  now  I 
ax  yourself,  Misther  Dick  ?" 

"I'd  knock  your  brains  out  if  yon  had  any,  you  dmad- 
haun!  Go  along  and  get  me  a  feather,  and  make  haste." 

Andy  went  oft',  and,  having  obtained  a  feather,  re- 
turned  to  Dick,  who  began  to  tip  certain  portions  of 
tlie  lock  very  delicately  with  oil. 

"What's  tiiat  for,  Misther  Dick,  sir,  if  you  plaze  ?" 

"To  make  it  work  smooth." 

"And  what's  that  thing  you're  grazin'  now,  sir?" 

"That's  the  tumbler." 

"O  Lord  !  a  tumbler — what  a  (juare  name  for  it.  I 
thought  there  was  no  tumbler  but  a  tumbler  for 
punch." 

"That's  the  tumbler  yon  would  like  to  be  cleaning  tho 
inside  of,  Andy." 

"Tintui  for  you,  sir. — And  what's  that  little  thing  you 
iiave  your  hand  on  now,  sir?" 

"That's  the  cock." 
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"Oh  dear,  a  cock! — Is  there  e'er  a  hen  in  it,  sir  ?"       I 

"No,  nor  a  chicken  eitlier,  though  there  is  a  feather." 

"The  one  in  your  hand,  sir,  that  you're  grazin  it 
with?" 

"No:  but  this  little  thing— that  is  called  the  feather- 
spring." 

"It's  the  feather,  I  suppose,  makes  it  iiy." 

"Nodouhtof  it,  Andy." 

"Well,  there's  some  sinse  in  the  name,  then;  but 
who'd  think  of  such  a  thing  as  a  tumbler  and  a  cock 
in  a  pistle?  And  what's  that  place  that  opens  and 
shuts,  sir?" 

"Tiie  pan." 

"Well,  there's  sinse  in  that  name  too,  bekaze  there's 
fire  in  the  thing;  and  it's  as  uath'ral  to  say  pan  to  that 
as  to  a  fryin'-pan — isn't  it,  Misther  Dick  ?" 

"Oh!  there  was  a  great  gunmaker  lost  in  you,  Andy," 
said  Dick,  as  he  screwed  on  the  locks,  which  he  had 
regulated  to  his  mind,  and  began  to  examine  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  pistol  case,  to  see  that  it  was 
pi'operly  provided.  He  took  the  instrument  to  cut 
some  circles  of  thin  leather,  and  Andy  again  asked  him 
the  name  "o'  that  thing." 

"That  is  called  the  punch,  Andy." 

"So,  there  is  the  punch  as  well  as  the  tumbler,  sir?" 

"Ay,  and  very  strong  punch  it  is,  you  see,  Andy;" 
and  Dick  struck  it  with  liis  little  mahogany  mallet,  and 
cut  his  patches  of  leather. 

"And  what's  that  for,  sir?— the  leather;  I  mane." 

"That's  for  putting  round  the  ball." 

"Is  it  for  fear  'twould  hurt  him  too  much  when  you 
hot  him  ?" 

"You're  a  queer  customer,  Andy,"  said  Dick,  smil- 
ing. 

"And  what  weeshee  little  balls  thim  is,  sir." 

"They  are  always  small  for  duelling-pistols." 

"Oh,  then  thim  is  jewellin'  i)istles.  Why,  musha, 
Misther  Dick,  is  it  goin'  to  tight  a  jule  you  are?"  said 
^ndy,  looking  at  him  with  earnestness. 

"Xo,  Andy, — but  the  master  is;  but  don't  say  a  word 
about  it. " 

"Not  a  word  for  the  world.  The  masther  goin'  to 
tight! — God  send  him  out  ov  it! — Amin.  And  who  is 
he  going  to  tight,  Misther  Dick?" 

"Murphy  the  attorney,  Andy." 

"Oh,  won't  the  masther  disgrace  himself  by  flghtin' 
the  'toruey." 

"How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  of  your  master?" 

"I  ax  your  pard'n,  MLsther  Dick;  but  sure  you  know 
what  I  mane.     1  hope  he'll  shoot  him." 

"  Why,  Andy,  Murtough  was  always  very  good  to 
you,  and  now  you  wish  him  to  be  shot." 

"Sure,  why  wouldn't  I  rather  have  him  kilt  more  than 
my  masther?" 

"But  neither  may  be  killed." 

"Misther  Dick,"  said  Andy,  lowering  his  voice, 
"wouldn't  it  be  an  illigant  thing  to  put  two  balls  into 
the  pistle  instead  o'  one,  and  give  the  masther  a  chance 
over  the  'torney?" 

"Oh,  you  murd herons  villain  !" 

"Arrah,  why  shouldn't  the  masther  have  a  chance 


over  him?  sure  he  has  childre,  and  'Torney  Murphy 
has  none." 

"At  that  rate,  Audj',  I  suj^pose  you'd  give  the  mas- 
ther a  ball  additional  for  every  child  he  has,  and  that 
would  make  eight.  So  you  might  as  well  give  him  a 
blunderbuss  and  shigs  at  once." 

Dick  locked  the  pistol-case,  having  made  all  right; 
desired  Andy  to  mount  a  horse,  carry  it  by  a  back  road 
out  of  the  domain,  and  wait  at  a  certain  gate  he  named 
until  he  should  be  joined  there  by  himself  and  the 
squire,  who  proceeded  at  the  appointed  time  to  the 
ground. 

Andy  was  all  ready,  and  followed  his  master  and 
Dick  with  great  xiride,  bearing  the  pistol-case  after 
them,  to  the  ground  where  Murphy  and  Tom  Durfy 
were  ready  to  receive  them;  and  a  great  number  of 
spectators  were  assembled;  for  the  noise  of  the  business 
had  gone  abroad,  and  the  ground  was  in  consequence 
crowded. 

Tom  Durfy  had  warned  Murtough  Murphy,  who  had 
no  experience  as  a  pistol-man,  that  the  squire  was  a 
capital  shot,  and  that  his  only  chance  was  to  fire  as 
quickly  as  he  could. — "Slap  at  him,  Morty,  my  boy,  the 
minute  you  get  the  word;  and,  if  you  don't  hit  him 
itself,  it  will  prevent  him  dwelling  on  his  aim." 

Tom  Durfy  and  Dick  the  Devil  soon  settled  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  ground  and  mode  of  firing;  and  twelve 
paces  having  been  marked,  both  the  seconds  opened 
their  pistol-cases,  and  prepared  to  load.  Andy  was 
close  to  Dick  all  the  time,  kneeling  beside  the  pistol 
case,  which  lay  on  the  sod;  and,  as  Dick  turned  round 
to  settle  some  other  point  on  which  Tom  Durfy  ques- 
tioned him,  Andy  thought  he  might  snatch  the  opi)or- 
tunity  of  giving  his  master  "the  chance"  he  suggested 
to  his  second. — "Sure,  if  Misther  Dick  wouldn't  like  to 
do  it,  that's  no  rai son  I  wouldn't,"  said  Andy  to  him- 
self, "and,  by  the  powers  !  I'll  pop  in  a  ball  onknoionst 
to  him."  And,  sure  enough,  Andy  contrived,  while 
the  seconds  were  engaged  with  each  other,  to  put  a 
ball  into  each  pistol  before  the  barrel  was  loaded  with 
powder,  so  that,  when  Dick  took  up  his  pistols  to  load, 
a  bullet  lay  between  the  powder  and  the  touch-hole. 
Now  this  must  have  been  discovered  by  Dick,  had  he 
been  cool ;  but  he  and  Tom  Durfy  had  wrangled  very 
much  about  the  point  they  had  been  discussing,  and 
Dick,  at  no  time  the  quietest  person  in  the  world,  was 
in  such  a  rage  that  the  pistols  were  loaded  by  him 
without  noticing  Andy's  ingenious  interference,  and  he 
handed  a  harmless  weapon  to  his  brother-in-law  when 
he  ])laced  him  on  his  ground. 

The  word  was  given.  Murtough,  following  his 
friend's  advice,  fired  instantly:  bang  he  went,  while 
the  squire  returned  but  a  flash  in  the  pan.  He  turned 
a  look  of  reproach  upon  Dick,  who  took  the  pistol 
silently  from  him,  and  handed  him  the  other,  having 
carefully  looked  to  the  priming,  after  the  accident  which 
happened  to  the  first. 

Durfy  handed  his  man  another  pistol  also;  and,  be- 
fore he  left  his  side,  said  in  a  whisper,  "Don't  forget; 
have  the  first  fire." 

Again  the  word  was  given;  Murphy  blazed  away  a 
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rapid  and  harmless  shot;  for  his  hurry  was  the  squire's 
safety,  while  Andy's  murderous  intentions  were  his 
salvation. 

"D — n  the  pistol  !"  said  the  squire,  throwing  it  down 
in  a  rage.  Dick  took  it  up  with  manifest  indignation, 
and  d — d  the  powder. 

"Your  powder's  damp,  Ned." 

"No,  it's  not, "  said  the  squire;  "it's  j'ou  who  have 
bungled  the  loading." 

"Me  !"  said  Dick,  with  a  look  of  mingled  rage  and 
astoni.shmeut;  "7"  bungle  the  loading  of  pistols! — I, 
that  have  stepped  more  ground  and  arranged  more  af- 
fairs than  any  man  in  the  country  ! — Arrah,  be  aisy, 
Ned  !" 

Tom  Durfy  now  interfered,  and  said  for  the  pi-esent 
it  was  no  matter,  as,  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  he  begged 
to  express  himself  satisfied. 

"But  it's  very  hard  loe're  not  to  have  a  shot,"  said 
Dick,  poking  the  touch-hole  of  the  i^istol  with  a  iirick- 
er  which  he  had  just  taken  from  the  case  which  Andy 
was  holding  before  him. 

"Why,  my  dear  Dick,"  said  Darfy,  "as  Muri^hy  has 
had  two  shots,  and  the  squire  has  not  had  the  return 
of  either,  he  declares  he  will  not  fire  at  him  again;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  miist  take  my  man  ofi'  the 
ground." 

"Very  well,"  said  Dick,  still  poking  the  toxich-hole, 
and  examining  the  point  of  the  pricker  as  he  withdrew  it. 

"And  now  Murphy  wants  to  know,  since  the  aflair  is 
all  over  and  his  honor  satisfied,  what  was  j^our  brother- 
in-law's  motive  in  assaulting  him  this  morning,  for  he 
himself  cannot  conceive  a  cause  for  it. " 

"Oh,  be  aisy,  Tom." 

"'Pon  my  soul,  it's  true." 

"Why,  he  sent  him  a  blister, — a  regular  apothecary's 
blister, — instead  of  some  law  process,  by  way  of  ajoke, 
and  Ned  wouldn't  stand  it." 

Diirfy  held  a  moment's  conversation  with  Murphy, 
who  now  advanced  to  the  squire,  and  begged  to  assure 
him  thftre  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  business,  for 
that  he  had  never  committed  the  impertinence  of  which 
he  was  accused. 

"All  I  know  is,"  said  the  squire,  "that  I  got  a  blis- 
ter, which  my  messenger  said  you  gave  him." 

"By  virtue  of  my  oath,  squire,  I  never  did  it  I  I 
gave  Andy  an  inclosure  of  the  law  process." 

"Then  it's  some  mistake  that  vagabond  has  made," 
said  the  squire.  "Gome  here,  you  sir  !"  he  shouted  to 
Andy,  who  was  trembling  under  the  angry  eye  of  Dick 
the  Devil,  who,  having  detected  a  bit  of  lead  on  the 
point  of  the  pricker,  guessed  in  a  moment  Andy  had 
been  at  work;  and  the  unfortunate  rascal  had  a  mis- 
giving that  he  had  made  some  Idunder,  from  the  fu- 
rious look  of  Dick. 

"VVliy  don't  you  come  here  when  I  caH  you  ?"  .said 
the  sfptire.  Andy  laid  down  the  pistol-case,  and 
sneaked  up  to  the  squire.  "What  did  you  do  with  the 
letter  Mr.  Muri)Iiy  gave  you  for  me  yesterday  ?" 

"I  brought  it  to  your  honor." 

"No,  you  didn't,"  said  Murphy.  "You've  made  some 
mistake. " 


f  "Divil  a  mistake  I  made, "  answered  Andy  very  stout- 
ly; "I  wint  home  the  minit  you  gev  it  to  me." 

"Did  you  go  home  direct  from  my  house  to  the 
squire's?" 

"Yis,  sir,  I  did:  I  wint  direct  home,  and  called  at  Mr. 
M'Garry's  by  the  way  for  some  physic  forthechildre." 

"That's  it!"  said  Murtough;  "he  changed  my  inclo- 
sure for  a  blister  there;  and  if  M'Garry  has  only  had 
the  luck  to  send  the  bit  o'  parchment  to  O'Grady,  it 
will  be  the  best  joke  I've  heard  this  month  of  Sun- 
days. " 

"He  did  !  he  did  !"  shouted  Tom  Durfy;  "for  don't 
you  remember  how  O'Grady  was  after  M'Garry  this 
morning  ?" 

"Sure  enough,"  said  Murtough,  enjoying  the  double 
mistake.  "By  dad  !  Andy,  you've  made  a  mistake  this 
time  that  I'll  forgive  you." 

"By  the  powers  0' war  !"  roared  Dick  the  Devil,  "I 
won't  forgive  him  what  he  did  now,  though  !  What  do 
you  think?"  said  he,  holding  out  the  pistols,  and  grow- 
ing crimson  with  rage :  "may  I  never  fire  another  shot  if 
he  hasn't  crammed  a  brace  of  bullets  down  the  pistols 
before  I  loaded  them:  so  no  wonder  you  burned  prime, 
Ned. " 

There  was  a  universal  laugh  at  Dick's  expense,  whose 
pride  in  being  considered  the  most  accomplished  regu- 
lator of  the  duello  was  well  known. 

"Oh,  Dick,  Dick!  you're  a  pretty  second,"  was 
shouted  by  all. 

Dick  stung  by  the  laughter,  and  feeling  keenly  the 
ridiculous  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  made  a  rush 
at  Andy,  who,  seeing  the  storm  brewing,  gradually 
sneaked  away  from  the  group,  and  when  he  perceived 
the  sudden  movement  of  Dick  the  Devil,  took  to  his 
heels,  with  Dick  after  him. 

"Hurrah  !"  cried  Murphy;  "a  race— a  race  !  I'll  bet 
on  Andy — five  pouuds  on  Andy." 

"Done!"  said  the  squire;  "I'll  back  Dick  the  Devil." 

"Tare  an'  ouns  !"  roared  Murphy;  "how  Andy  runs! 
Fear's  a  fine  spur." 

"So  is  rage,"  said  the  squire.  "Dick's  hot-foot  after 
him.     Will  you  double  the  bet  ?" 

"Done  !"  said  Murphy. 

The  infection  of  betting  caught  the  by.standers,  and 
various  gages  were  thrown  down  and  taken  up  upon 
the  speed  of  the  runners,  who  were  getting  rapidly  into 
the  distance,  flying  over  hedge  and  ditch  with  surpri- 
sing velocity,  and  from  the  level  nature  of  tlie  ground 
an  extensive  view  could  not  be  obtained;  therefore  Tom 
Durfy,  the  steeple-chaser,  cried,  "Mount,  mount!  or 
we'll  lose  the  fun:  into  our  saddles,  and  after 
them!" 

Tiiose  wlio  liad  steeds  took  the  hint,  and  a  numerous 
field  of  horsemen  joined  in  the  cliase  of  Handy  Andy 
and  Dick  tlie  Devil,  who  still  maintained  great  .speed. 
The  horsemen  made  for  a  neiglibouring  hill,  whence 
tliey  could  command  a  wider  view;  and  the  betting 
went  on  briskly,  varying  according  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  race. 

"Two  to  one  on  Dick— he's  closing." 

"Done  I — Andy  will  wind  him  yot." 
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"Well  (lone  ! — there's  a  leap  !  Hurra  ! — Dick's  down  ! 
Well  done.     Dick  !— up  again  and  going." 

"Mind  the  next  quickest  hedge — that's  a  rasper,  it's 
a  wide  gripe,  and  the  hedge  is  as  thick  as  a  wall — An- 
dyll  stick  in  it— Mind  him  !— Well  leap'd,  by  the  pow- 
ers !— Ha  !  he's  sticking  in  the  hedge— Dick'll  catch 
him  now. — Xo,  by  jingo  !  he  has  pushed  his  way  through 
— there,  he's  going  again  at  the  other  side. — Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  look  at  him — he's  in  tatthers  ! — he  has  left  half 
of  his  breeches  in  the  hedge." 

"Dick  is  over  now.  Hurra  !— he  has  lost  the  skirt  of 
his  coat — Andy  is  gaining  on  him.  Two  to  one  on 
Andy  !" 

"Down  he  goes!" 
was  shouted,  as 
Andy's  foot  slipped 
in  making  a  dash  at 
another  ditch,  into 
which  he  fell  head 
over  heels,  and 
Dick  followed  fast, 
and  disappeared 
after  him. 

"Ride  !  ride  !  " 
shoutedTom  Durfy ; 
and  the  horsemen 
l)ut  their  spurs  in 
the  flanks  of  their 
steeds,  and  were 
soon  up  to  the  scene 
of  action.  There 
was  Andy,  roaring 
murder,  rolling  over 
and  over  in  the 
muddy  bottom  of  a 
deep  ditch,  floun- 
dering in  rank 
weeds  and  duck's 
meat,  with  Dick 
fastened  on  him, 
pummelling  away 
most  unmercifully, 
but  not  able  to  kill 
him  altogether,  for 
want  of  breath. 

The  horsemen,  in 
a   universal    screech 

of  laughter,  dismounted,  and  disengaged  the  unfor- 
tunate Andy  from  the  fangs  of  Dick  the  Devil,  who 
was  dragged  from  out  of  the  ditch  much  more  like 
a  scavenger  than  a  gentleman. 

The  moment  Andy  got  loose,  away  he  ran  again,  with 
a  rattling  "Tally  ho!"  after  him,  and  he  never  ci-ied  stop 
till  he  earth  ed  himself  under  the  bed  in  th  e  parent  cabin. 

Murtough  Murphy  characteristically  remarked  that 
the  affair  of  the  day  had  taken  a  very  whimsical  turn: 
"Here  are  you  and  I,  S(iuire,  who  went  out  to  shoot 
each  other,  safe  and  well,  while  one  of  the  seconds  has 
come  off  rather  worse  for  the  wear;  and  a  j>oor  devil 
who  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  matter  in  hand,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  is  nearly  killed." 


The  squire  and  Murtough  then  shook  hands,  and 
parted  friends  in  half  an  hour  after  they  had  met  as 
foes ;  and  even  Dick  tried  to  forget  his  annoyance  in  an 
extra  stoup  of  claret  that  day  after  dinner — filling  more 
than  one  bumper  in  drinking  confusion  to  Handy  Andy, 
which  seemed  a  rather  unnecessary  malediction 


CHAPTER  IV. 

After  the  friendly  parting  of  the  foes  (/wo  tempore), 
there  was  a  general  scatter  of  the  i>arty  who  had  come 
to  see  the  duel ;  and  how  strange  is  the  fact,  that,  much 

as  human  nature  is 
prone  to  shudder 
at  death  under  the 
gentlest  circum- 
stances, yet  men 
will  congregate  to 
be  its  witnesses, 
when  violence  ag- 
gravates the  calami- 
ty. A  i^ublic  execu- 
tion or  a  duel  is  a 
focus  where  burn- 
ing curiosity  con- 
centrates :  in  the 
latter  case,  Ireland 
bears  the  palm,  for 
a  crowd;  in  the  for- 
mer, the  annals  of 
the  Old  Baily  can 
amply  testify.  Ire- 
land has  its  own  in- 
terest, too,  in  a 
l)lace  of  execution, 
but  not  in  the  same 
degree  as  England. 
They  have  been  too 
used  to  hanging  in 
Ireland  to  make  it 
piquant:  "totyowrs 
perdrix"  is  a  saying 
which  applies  in 
this  as  in  many 
other  cases.  The 
gallows,  in  its  pal- 
my days,  was  shorn  of  its  terrors;  it  became  rather  a 
pastime.  For  the  victim,  it  was  a  pastime,  with  a 
vengeance;— for,  through  it,  all  time  was  past  with 
him.  For  the  rabble  who  beheld  his  agony,  the 
frequency  of  the  sight  had  blunted  the  edge  of  hor- 
ror, and  only  sharpened  that  of  unnatural  excite- 
ment! The  great  school,  where  law  should  be  the  re- 
spected master,  failed  to  inspire  its  intended  awe;— the 
legislative  lesson  became  a  mockery ;  and  death,  instead 
of  frowning  with  terror,  grinned  in  a  fool's  cap  from 
the  scaffold. 

This  may  be  doubted  now,  when  a  milder  spirit  pre- 
sides in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  on  the  bench;  but 
those  who  remember  Ireland  not  very  long  ago,  can  bear 
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witness  liow  lightly  life  was  valued  or  death  regarded. 
Illustrative  of  this,  one  may  refer  to  the  story  of  the 
two  basket-women,  in  Dublin,  who  held  gentle  converse 
on  the  subject  of  an  approaching  execution. 

"Won't  you  go  see  de  man  die  to-morrow,  Judy  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  darliu',"  said  Judy ;— by  the  bye,  Judy  jjro- 
nounced  the  w  through  her  nose,  and  said,  "do." 

"Ah  do,  jewel,"  said  her  friend. 

Judy  again  responded  "do." 

"And  why  won't  you  go,  dear  ?"  inquired  her  friend 
again. 

"I've  to  wash  de  child,"  said  Judy. 

"Sure,  didn't  you  wash  it  last  week  ?"  said  her  friend 
in  an  expostulatory  tone. 

"Oh,  well,  I  iooiit  go,"  said  Judy. 

"Troth,  Judy,  you're  ruinin'  j'our  health,"  said  this 
soft-hearted  acciuaintance;  "dere's  a  man  to  die  to- 
morrow, and  you  won't  come — augh! — you  dever  take 
do  divarshiiil" 

And  wherefore  is  it  thus?  M^hy  should  tears  bedew 
the  couch  of  him  who  dies  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
surrounded  by  those  who  love  him,  whose  pillow  is 
smoothed  by  the  hand  of  filial  pietj',  whose  past  is 
without  reproach,  and  whose  future  is  bright  with  hope ; 
— and  why  should  dry  eyes  behold  the  duellist  or  the 
culprit,  in  whom  folly  or  guilt  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
death  on  which  the  seal  of  censure  or  infamy  may  be 
set,  and  whose  futurity  we  must  tremble  to  consider  ? 
With  more  rea.son  might  we  weep  for  the  fate  of  either 
of  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  yet  we  do  not.  And 
why  is  it  so? — If  I  may  venture  an  opinion,  it  is  that 
nature  is  violated:  a  natural  death  demands  and 
receives  the  natural  tribute  of  tears;  but  a  death  of 
violence  falls  with  a  stunning  force  upon  the  nerves, 
and  the  fountain  of  pity  stagnates  and  will  not 
flow. 

Though  there  was  a  general  scattering  of  the  per- 
sons who  came  to  see  the  duel,  still  a  good  many  rode 
lioraeward  witli  Murphy,  wlio  with  his  second,  Tom 
Diufy,  beside  him,  headed  the  party,  as  they  rode  gayly 
towards  the  town,  and  laughed  over  the  adventure  of 
Andy  and  Dick. 

"No  one  can  tell  how  anythingis  to  finish,"  said  Tom 
Dtirfy;  "here  we  came  out  to  liave  a  duel,  and,  in  the 
end,  it  turned  out  a  hunt." 

"I'm  glad  you  weie  not  in  at  tmj  deatli,  however," 
said  Murpliy,  who  seemed  particularly  ha])py  at  not 
being  killed. 

"You  lost  no  time  in  firing,  Murtougli,"  said  one  of 
his  friends. 

"An<l  small  blame  to  me,  Billy,"  answere<l  Murphy; 
"Kganisa  capital  shot,  and  how  did  I  know  but  he 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  slioot  me  ?  for  he's  very 
hot,  when  roused,  though  as  good  natured  a  fellow,  in 
the  main,  as  ever  broke  bread;  and  yet  I  don't  think, 
after  all,  he'd  have  liked  to  do  me  nuu-h  mischief  either; 
but  you  see  he  couldn't  stand  the  joke  ho  thought  I 
played  liim." 

"Will  you  toll  us  what  it  waL;?"  cried  another  of  the 
party,  pressing  forward,  "for  we  can't  make  it  ont 
exactly,  though  we've  heard  something  of  it: — wasn't 


it  leeches  you  sent  to  him,  telling  him  he  was  a  blood- 
sucking villain?" 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  Murtough  followed  this  ques- 
tion. "Lord,  how  a  story  gets  mangled  and  twisted," 
said  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  si^eak.  "Leeches  ! — what 
an  absurdity  ! — no — it  was — " 

"A  bottle  of  castor  oil,  wasn't  it,  by  way  of  a  present 
of  noyau  ?"  said  another  of  the  party,  hurrying  to  the 
front  to  put  forward  his  version  of  the  matter. 

A  second  shout  of  laughter  from  Murjjhy  greeted 
this  third  edition  of  the  story.  "If  you  will  listen  to 
me,  I'll  give  you  the  genuine  version,"  said  Murtough, 
"which  is  better,  I  ijromi.se  you,  than  any  which  iuven- 
tion  could  supply.  The  fact  is,  Squire  Egan  is  en- 
gaged against  O'Grady,  and  applied  to  me  to  harasshim 
in  the  parchment  line,  swearing  he  would  blister  him; 
and  this  phrase  of  blistering  occurred  so  often,  that 
when  I  sent  him  over  a  bit  o'  parchment,  which  he 
engaged  to  have  served  on  my  bold  O'Grady,  I  wrote 
to  him,  'Dear  Squire,  I  send  you  the  blister;'  and  that 
most  ingenious  of  all  blunderers,  Handy  Andy,  being 
the  bearer,  and  calling  at  M'Garry's  shop  on  his  way 
home,  picked  up  from  the  counter  a  real  blister,  which 
was  folded  up  in  an  inclosure,  something  like  the  pro- 
!  cess,  and  left  the  law-stinger  behind." 

"That's  grate,"  cried  Doyle. 

"Oh,  but  you  have  not  heard  the  best  of  it  ye(,"  ad- 
ded Murphy.  "I  am  certain  the  bit  of  parchment  was 
sent  to  O'Grady,  for  he  was  hunting  M'Garry  this 
morning  through  the  town,  with  a  cudgel  of  portentous 
dimensions — put  that  and  that  together. " 

"No  mistake  !"  cried  Doyle;  "and  divil  pity  O'Gra- 
dy, for  he's  a  blustering,  swaggering,  overbearing,  ill- 
tempered" — 

"Hillo,  hillo.  Bill,"  interrupted  Murphy,  "you  are  too 
hard  on  the  adjectives;  besides,  you'll  spoil  your  appe- 
tite if  you  rufde  your  temper;  and  that  would  fret  me, 
for  I  intend  yon  to  dine  with  me  to-day." 

"Faith  an'  I'll  do  that. same,  Murtough,  my  boy,  and 
glad  to  be  asked,  as  the  old  maid  said." 

"I'll  tell  you  all  what  it  is,"  said  Murphy.  "Boys, 
you  must  all  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  driuU  long  life  to 
me  since  I'm  not  killed." 

"There  are  seventeen  of  us,"  said  Durfy;  "the  little 
parlor  won't  hold  us  all." 

"But  isn't  there  a  big  room  at  the  inn,  Tom  ?"  re- 
turned Murphy,  "and  not  better  drink  in  Ireland  than 
Mrs.  Fay's.  ^Vhat  do  you  say,  lads  one  and  all — will 
you  dine  with  me  ?" 

"Will  a  duck  swim  ?"  chuckled  out  Jack  Iloran,  au 
oily  veteran,  who  seldom  opened  his  mouth  but  to  put 
something  into  it,  and  spared  his  words,  as  if  they  were 
of  value;  and  to  make  them  ai)pear  so,  he  spoke  iu 
apophthegms. 

"What  say  you,  James  Reddy  ?"  .said  Murtough. 

"Ready,  sui'o  enough,  and  willing  too!"  answered 
James,  who  was  a  small  wit,  and  made  the  aforesaid 
])lay  upon  his  name  at  least  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  times  every  year. 

"Oh,  we'll  all  come,"  was  uttered  right  aud 
left. 
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"Grood  men  and  true  !"  shouted  Murphy;  "won't  we 
make  the  rafters  shake,  and  turn  the  cellar  inside  out  ! 
— whoo  !  I'm  in  great  heart  to-day.  But  who.  is  this 
Ijowdhering  up  the  road  ?  by  the  powers,  'tis  the  doc- 
tor, I  think :  'tis — I  know  his  bandy  hat  over  the  cloud 
of  dust. " 

The  individual  thus  designated  as  the  doctor  now 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
veloped, and  was  received  with  a  loud  shout  by  the 
whole  cavalcade  as  he  approached  them.  Both  parties 
drew  rein;  and  the  doctor,  lifting  from  his  head  the 
aforesaid  bandy  hat,  which  was  slouched  over  one  eye, 
with  a  sinister  droop,  made  a  low  obeisance  to  MiTri)hy, 
and  said  with  a  mock  solemnity,  "Your  servant,  sir — 
and  so  you're  not  killed  ?" 

"No,"  said  Murphy;  "and  you've  lost  a  job,  which  I 
see  j'ou  came  to  look  for;  but  you're  not  to  have  the 
carving  of  me  yet. " 

"Considering  it's  so  near  Michaelmas,  I  think  you've 
had  a  great  escape,  sigiior,"  returned  the  doctor. 

"Sure  enough,"  said  Murphy,  laughing;  "but  yoxx're 
late,  this  time;  so  you  must  turn  back,  and  content 
yourself  with  carving  something  more  innocent  than  an 
attorney,  to-day — though  at  an  attornej''s  cost.  You 
must  dine  with  me." 

"Willingly,  signor,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  pray 
don't  make  use  of  the  word  'cost.'  I  hate  to  hear  it 
out  of  an  attorney's  mouth — or  bill,  I  should  say." 

A  laugh  followed  the  doctor's  pleasantry,  but  no 
smile  appeared  upon  his  countenance ;  for  though  ut- 
tering quaint,  and  often  very  good,  but  oftener  very 
bitter  things,  he  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face, 
while  others  were  shaking  their  sides  at  his  sallies. 
He  was,  in  more  ways  than  one,  a  remarkable  man.  A 
massive  head,  large  and  rather  protruding  eyes,  lank 
hair,  slouching  ears,  a  short  neck  and  broad  shoulders 
rather  inclined  to  stooping;  along  body,  and  short  legs 
slightly  bowed,  constituted  his  outward  man ;  and  a 
lemon-colored  complexion,  which  a  residence  of  some 
years  in  the  East  Indies  had  produced,  did  not  tend  to 
increase  his  beauty.  His  mind  displayed  a  superior 
intelligence,  original  views,  contemjit  of  received 
opinions,  with  a  power  of  satire  and  ridicule,  which 
rendered  him  a  pleasing  friend  or  a  dangerous  enemy, 
as  the  case  might  be;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  friend 
and  foe  were  treated  with  nearly  equal  severity,  if  a 
joke  or  a  sarcasm  tempted  the  assault.  His  own  pro- 
fession hated  him;  for  he  unsparingly  ridiculed  all 
stale  practice,  which  his  conviction  led  aim  to  believe 
was  inefiflcient,  and  he  daringly  introduced  fresh,  to 
the  no  small  indignation  of  the  more  cut  and  dry  por- 
tion of  the  faculty,  for  whose  hate  he  returned  con- 
tempt, of  which  he  made  no  se(;ret.  From  an  extreme 
coarseness  of  manner,  even  those  who  believed  in  his 
skill  were  afraid  to  trust  his  humor;  and  the  dislike  of 
his  brother  x^ractitioners  to  meet  him,  superadded  to 
this,  damaged  his  interest  considerably,  and  prevented 
his  being  called  in  until  extreme  danger  frightened 
patients,  or  their  friends,  into  sending  for  Doctor 
Growling.  His  carelessness  in  dress,  too,  inspired  dis- 
gust in  the  fair  portion  of  the  creation;  and  "snuffy," 


and  "dirty,"  and  "savage,"  and  "brute,"  were  among 
the  sweet  words  they  applied  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  those  who  loved  a  joke  more  than  they 
feared  a  hit,  would  run  the  risk  of  an  occasional  thrust 
of  the  doctor's  stiletto,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
mangling  he  gave  other  i^eople ;  and  such  rollicking 
fellows  as  Murphy,  and  Durfy,  and  Dawson,  and  Squire 
Egan,  petted  this  social  hedgehog. 

The  doctor  now  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  joined 
the  cavalcade  to  the-town.  "I  have  blowed  my  Rozi- 
nante,"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  see  the 
fun." 

"Yes,"  saidMurj)hy,  "he  smokes." 

"And  his  master  takes  snuff',"  said  the  doctor,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word.  "I  suppose,  signor,  you 
were  thinking  a  little  while  ago  that  tUe  squire  might 
serve  an  ejectment  on  your  vitality  ?" 

"Or  that  in  the  trial  between  us  I  might  get  dam- 
ages," said  Murphy. 

"There  is  difference,  in  such  case,"  said  the  doctor, 
"between  a  court  of  law  and  the  court  of  honor;  for, 
in  the  former,  the  man  is  the  plaintiff  before  he  gets 
his  damages,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  after  he  gets  his 
damages  that  he  complains." 

"I'm  glad  my  term  is  not  ended,  however,"  said 
Murphy. 

"If  it  had  been,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  think  you'd 
have  had  a  long  vacation  in  limbo. " 

"And  suppose  I  had  been  hit,"  said  Murphy,  "you 
would  have  been  late  on  the  ground.  You're  a  pretty 
friend  !" 

"It's  my  luck,  sir,"  said  the  doctor.  "I'm  always  late 
for  a  job.  B3' the  bye,  I'll  tell  you  an  amusing  fact 
of  that  musty  piece  of  humanity,  Miss  Jinkins.  Her 
niece  was  dangerously  ill,  and  she  had  that  licensed 
slaughterer  from  Killanmaul  trying  to  tinker  her  up,  till 
the  poor  girl  was  past  all  hope,  and  then  she  sends  for 
me.  She  swore,  some  time  ago,  I  should  never  darken 
her  doors,  but  when  she  began  to  apprehend  that  death 
was  rather  a  darker  gentleman  than  me,  she  tolerated 
my  person.  The  old  crocodile  met  me  in  the  hall — by 
the  bye,  did  you  ever  remark  she's  like  a  crocodile, 
only  not  with  so  pleasing  an  expression  ?— and  wring- 
ing her  hands,  she  cried,  '  Oh,  doctor,  I'll  be  bound  to 
you  forever;' — I  hope  not,  thought  I  to  myself — 'Save 
my  Jemima,  doctor,  and  there's  nothing  I  won't  do 
to  prove  my  gratitude.'  'Is  she  long  ill,  ma'am?'  said 
I.  '  A  fortnight,  doctor.'  '  I  wish  I  had  been  called  in 
sooner,  ma'am,'  says  I — for,'ponmy  conscience,  Murphy, 
it  is  too  ridiculous  the  way  people  go  on  about  me. 
I  verily  believe  they  think  I  can  rise  people  out  of  their 
graves;  and  they  call  me  in  to  repair  the  damages 
disease  and  the  doctors  have  been  making;  and  while 
the  gentlemen  in  black  silk  stockings,  with  gold-headed 
canes,  have  been  fobbing  fees  for  three  weeks,  perhaps 
they  call  in  poor  Jack  Growling,  who  scorns  jack-a- 
dandyism,  and  he  gets  a  solitary  guinea  for  mending  the 
bungling  that  cost  something  to  the  tune  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  perhaps.  And  vvhen  I  have  plucked  them  from 
the  jaws  of  death — regularly  cheated  the  sexton  out  of 
them — the  best  -word  they  have  for  me  is  to  call  me  a 
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pig,  or  abuse  my  boots;  or  wonder  tlie  doctor  is  not 
more  particular  about  his  lineu — the  fools!  But  to  re- 
turu  to  mj'  gentle  crocodile.  I  was  shown  up-stairs  to 
Hhe  sick  room,  and  there,  sir,  I  saw  the  unfortunate  girl, 
speechless,  at  the  last  gasp,  absolutely.  The  Killan- 
maul  dandy  had  left  her  to  die — absolutely  given  her 
up;  and  then,  indeed,  I'm  sent  for!  Well,  I  was  in  a 
rage,  and  was  rushing  out  of  tlie  house,  when  the  croco- 
dile waylaid  me  in  the  hall.  '  Oh,  doctor,  won't  you  do 
something  for  my  Jemima?'     'I  can't,  ma'am,'  says  I; 

*  but  Mister  Fogarty  can.'     '  Mister  Fogarty!'  says  she. 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  says  I.  '  You  have  mistaken  my  pro- 
fession. Miss  Jinkins.  I'm  a  doctor,  ma'am;  but  I  sup- 
j)0se  you  took  me  for  the  undertaker.'" 

"Well,  you  hit  her  hard,  doctor,"  said  Murj)hy. 

"Sir,  you  might  as  well  hit  a  rhinoceros,"  returned 
the  doctor. 

"When  shall  we  dine?"  asked  Jack  Horan. 

"As  soon  as  Mrs.  Fay  can  let  us  have  the  eatables," 
answered  Murphy;  "and,  by  the  bye,  Jack,  I  leave  the 
ordering  of  the  dinner  to  you;  for  no  man  understands 
better  how  to  do  that  same;  besides,  I  want  to  leave  my 
horse  in  my  own  stable,  and  I'll  be  up  at  the  inn  after 
you  in  a  brace  of  shakes. " 

The  troop  now  approached  the  town.  Those  who 
lived  there  rode  to  their  own  stables,  and  returned  to 
the  party  at  Mrs.  Fay's;  while  they  who  resided  at  a 
distance  dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  which 
>^)on  became  a  scene  of  bustle  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, from  this  large  influx  of  guests  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  dinner,  exceeding  in  scale  what  Mrs.  Fay 
was  generally  called  u])on  to  provide,  except  when  the 
assizes,  or  races,  or  other  such  cause  of  commotion,  de- 
manded all  the  resources  of  her  establishment,  and 
more,  if  she  had  them.  So  the  Dinnys  and  the  Tims 
and  the  Mickeys  were  rubbing  down  horses,  cleaning 
knives,  or  drawing  forth  extra  tables  from  their  dusty 
repose;  and  the  Biddys  and  Judys  and  Nellys  were 
washing  up  plates,  scouring  i)ans,  and  brightening  up 
extra  candlesticks,  or  doing  deeds  of  doom  in  the 
poultry  yard,  where  an  audible  commotion  gave  token 
of  the  premature  deaths  of  sundry  supernumerary 
chickens. 

Murphy  soon  joined  his  guests,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  rubbing  his  hands  as  he  entered. 

"Great  news,  boys,"  said  ho — "who  do  you  think  was 
at  my  house  when  I  got  home  but  M'Garry,  with  his 
head  bandaged  up,  and  his  whole  body,  as  he  declares, 
bearing  black  and  blue  testimony  to  the  merciless  at- 
tack of  the  bold  O  Grady,  against  whom  he  swears  he'll 
bring  an  action  for  assault  and  battery.  Now,  boys,  I 
thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  have  him  here  to 
dinner— it's  as  good  as  a  play  to  hear  him  describe  the 
thrashing— so  1  asked  him  to  come.  lie  said  he  was 
not  in  a  fit  statQ  to  dine  out,  but  I  egged  him  on  by 
saying  that  a  sight  of  him  in  his  present  plight  would 
excite  sympathy  for  him  and  stir  uj)  public  feeling 
against  0'(!rady,  and  that  all  would  tell  in  the  action, 
as  most  likely  some  of  the  i)resent  company  might  be 
on  the  jury,  and  would  bo  tlio  better  able  to  judge  how 
far  he  was  entitled  to  damages,  from  witnessing  the 


severity  of  the  injury  he  had  received.  So  he's  com- 
ing; and  mind,  you  must  all  be  deeply  affected  at  his 
sufferings  and  impressed  with  the  powerful  description 
he  gives  of  the  same." 

"Very  scientific,  of  course,"  said  old  Growling. 

"Extensively  so,"  returned  Murphy:  "he laid  on  the 
Latin  heavy. " 

"Yes — the  fool,"  growled  the  doctor;  "he  can't  help 
sporting  it,  even  on  me;  I  went  into  his  shop  one  day 
and  asked  for  some  opium  wine,  and  ho  could  not 
resist  calling  it  vinum  opii  as  ho  handed  it  to  mo." 

"We'll  make  him  a  martyr!"  cried  Durfy. 

"We'll  make  him  dhrunk,"  said  Jack  Horan,  "and 
that  will  be  bettor — ho  brags  that  ho  never  was  what 
he  calls  'inebriated'  in  his  life;  and  it  will  be  great 
fun  to  send  him  homo  on  a  door  with  a  note  to  his  wife, 
who  is  proud  of  his  propriety." 

As  they  spoke  M'Garry  entered,  his  head  freshly 
bound  up,  to  look  as  genteel  as  possible  amongst  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  to  have  the  honor  of 
dining.  His  wife  had  suggested  a  pink  ribbon,  but 
M'Garry,  while  he  acknowledged  his  wife's  superior 
taste,  said  black  would  look  more  professional.  The 
odd  fellows  to  whom  he  had  now  committed  himself 
crowded  round  him,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated 
phrases  implied  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  his 
wrongs  and  O'Grady's  aggression. 

"Uniirovoked  attack!"  cried  one. 

"Savage  ruffian!"  ejaculated  another. 

"What  atrocity!"  said  a  third. 

"What  dignified  composure!"  added  a  fourth,  in  an 
audible  whisper  meant  for  M'Garry's  ear. 

"Gentlemen  !"  said  the  apothecary,  flurried  at  the 
extreme  attention  of  which  he  became  the  object,  "I 

bog  to  assure  you  I  am  deeply— that  is this  proof 

of — of — of — of  symptoms — gentlemen — 1  mean  symjja- 
thy,  gentlomou— in  short,  I  really — " 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Growling,  "I  see  Mr.  M'Garry  is 
rather  shaken  in  nerve — whether  from  loss  of  blood, 
or — " 

"I  have  lost  a  quantity  of  blood,  doctor,"  said 
M'Garry;  "much  vascular, — to  say  nothing  of  extra- 
vasated." 

"Which  I'll  state  in  my  case,"  said  Murphy — 

"Murphy,  don't  interrupt,"  said  Growling;  who,  with 
a  very  grave  face,  recoinnu'.nded, — "Gentlemen,  from 
tlio  cause  already  stated,  1  see  Mr.  M'Ciavry  is  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  out-pouring  of  feeling  with  which 
you  luive  greeted  him,  and  if  I  might  be  peimitted — " 

Every  one  shouted,  "Certainly — (•ertainly." 

"Then,  as  I  am  permitted,  I  will  venture  to  respond 
for  Mr.  M'Garry,  and  address  you,  as  ho  wow/f?  address 
you.  In  the  words  of  Mister  M'tiarry,  I  would  say, — 
Gentlemen — unaccustomed  as  I  am — " 

Some  smothered  laughter  followed  this  beginning — 
upon  which  the  doctor,  with  a  mock  gravity  pro- 
cee<led — 

"Gentlemen,  this  interruption  1  conceive  to  be  an  in- 
fringement on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  I  recom- 
mence, therefore,  in  tho  words  of  my  honorable  and 
W'ounded  friend,  and  our  honorable  and  wounded  feel 
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ings,  and  say — as  my  friend  would  say,  or,  to  speak 
classically,  M'Garry  loquitur — " 

The  apothecary  bowed  his  head  to  the  bit  of  Latin, 
and  the  doctor  continued. 

"Gentlemen unaccustomed    as  I    am    to    ijublic 

thrashing,  you  can  conceive  what  my  feelings  are  at 
the  present  moment,  in  mind  and  body.  [Jiravo.]  You 
behold  an  outrage  [much  confusioii] ;  shall  an  exag- 
gerated savagery  like  this  escape  punishment,  and  'the 
calm  sequestered  vale'  (as  the  poet  calls  it)  of  private 
life,  be  ravaged  with  impunity?  [Bravo!  bravo/]  Are 
the  learned  i)rofessions  to  be  trampled  underfoot  by 
barbarian  ignorance  and  brutality?  ]Sro;  I  read  in  the 
indignant  looks  of  my  auditory  their  high-souled  an- 
swers. Gentlemen,  your  sympathy  is  better  than 
dyachjlou  to  my  wounds,  and  this  is  the  proudest  day 
of  my  life. " 

Thunders  of  applause  followed  the  doctor's  address, 
and  every  one  shook  M'Garry's  hand,  till  his  bruised 
bones  ached  again.  Questions  x)oured  upon  him  from 
all  sides  as  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  his  drubbing, 
to  all  which  M'Garry  innocently  answered  in  terms  of 
exaggeration,  spiced  with  scientific  phrases.  Muscles, 
tendons,  bones,  and  sinews,  were  particularized  with 
the  precision  of  an  anatomical  demonstration;  he  swore 
he  was  pulverized,  and  paralyzed,  and  all  the  other 
lies  he  could  think  of." 

"A  large  stick,  you  say?"  said  Murphy. 

"Sir  !  1  never  saw  such  a  stick — 'twas  like  a  weaver's 
beam. " 

"I'll  make  a  note  of  that,"  said  Murphy,  "a  weaver's 
beam— 'twill  tell  well  with  a  jury." 

"And  beat  you  all  over?"  said  Durfy. 

"From  shoulder  to  flank,  sir,  I  am  one  mass  of  welts 
and  weals;  the  abrasures  are  extensive,  the  bruises 
terrific,  particularly  in  the  lumbar  region." 

"Where's  that?"  asked  Jack  Horan. 

"The  lumbar  region  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
loins,  sir." 

"Not  always,"  said  the  doctor.  "It  varies  in  dif- 
ferent subjects:  I  have  known  some  people  whose  lum- 
ber region  lay  in  the  head." 

"You  laugh,  geutlemen,"  said  M'Gary,  with  a  mourn- 
ful smile,  "biit  you  know  the  doctor  loill  be  jocular." 
He  then  continued  to  describe  the  various  other  regions 
of  his  injuries,  amidst  the  well-acted  ])ity  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  queer  fellows  who  drew  him  out,  until  tliey 
were  saturated,  so  far,  with  the  fun  of  the  subject.  Af- 
ter which.  Murphy,  whose  restless  temperament  could 
never  let  him  be  quiet  for  a  moment,  suggested  that 
they  should  divert  themselves  before  dinner  with  a 
badger  fight. 

"Isn't  one  fight  a  day  enough  for  you,  signor?"  said 
the  doctor. 

"It's  not  every  day  we  get  a  badger,  you  know,"  said 
Murphy;  "and  I  have  heard  just  now  from  Tim  the 
waiter  that  there  is  a  horse  dealer  lately  arrived  at  the 
stables  here,  who  has  a  famous  one  with  him,  and  I 
know  Eeilly  the  butcher  has  two  or  three  capital  dogs, 
and  there's  a  wicked  mastiff  below  stairs,  and  I'll  send 
for  my  'biiifer,'  and  we'll  have  some  spanking  sport." 


He  led  his  guests  then  to  the  inn  yard,  and  the  horse 
dealer,  for  a  consideration,  allowed  his  badger  to  wage 
battle;  the  noise  of  the  aftair  spread  through  the  town, 
while  they  were  making  their  arrangements,  and  send-' 
ing  right  and  left  for  dogs  for  the  contest;  and  a  pretty  . 
considerable  crowd  soon  assembled  at  the  place  of  ac- 
tion, where  the  hour  before  dinner  was  spent  in  the  in- 
tellectual amusement  of  a  badger  fight. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  fierce  yells  of  the  badger  fight,  ringing  far  and 
wide,  soon  attracted  a  crowd,  which  continued  to  in- 
crease every  minute  by  instalments  of  men  and  boys, 
who  might  be  seen  running  across  a  small  field  by  the 
road  side,  close  to  the  scene  of  action,  which  lay  at 
the  back  of  the  inn;  and  heavy-caped  and  skirted  frieze 
coats  streamed  behind  the  full  grown,  while  the  rags 
of  the  gossoons*  fluttered  in  the  race.  Attracted  by 
this  evidence  of  "something  going  on,"  a  horseman 
who  was  api^roaching  the  town  urged  his  horse  to 
speed,  and  turning  his  head  towards  a  yawning  double 
ditch  that  divided  tlie  road  from  the  field,  he  gracefully 
rode  the  noble  animal  over  the  spanking  leaji. 

The  rider  was  Edward  O'Connor;  and  he  was  worthy 
of  his  name — the  pure  blood  of  that  royal  race  was  in 
his  heart  which  never  harbored  a  sentiment  that  could 
do  it  dishonor  and  overflowed  with  feelings  which 
ennoble  human  nature,  and  make  us  proud  of  our  kind. 
He  was  young  and  handsome;  and  as  he  sat  his  mettled 
horse,  no  lady  could  deny  that  Edward  O'Connor  was 
the  very  type  of  the  gallant  cavalier.  Though  attached 
to  every  manly  sport  and  exercise,  his  mind  was  of  a 
refined  order;  and  a  youth  passed  amidst  books  and 
some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of  Ireland  had  nurtured 
the  poetic  feeling  witli  which  his  mind  was  gifted,  and 
which  found  its  vent  in  many  a  love-taught  lyric,  or 
touching  ballad,  or  spirit-stirring  song  whose  theme  was 
national  glory.  To  him  the  bygone  days  of  his  coiintry's 
history  were  dear,  made  more  familiar  by  mauy  an  an- 
tique relic  which  hung  around  his  own  room,  in  his 
father's  house.  Celt,  and  sword,  and  spear-head  of 
Phffiuician  bronze,  an  golden  gorget,  and  silver  bodkin, 
his  ancient  harp,  and  studded  crozier  were  there ;  and 
these  time-worn  evidences  of  arts,  and  arms,  and  letters 
flattered  the  aftection  with  which  he  looked  back  on  the 
ancient  history  of  Ireland,  and  kept  alive  the  ardent 
love  of  his  country  with  which  he  glowed — a  love  too 
deep,  too  pure,  to  be  likely  to  expire,  even  without  the 
aid  of  such  poetic  sources  of  excitement.  To  him  the 
names  of  Fitzgerald  and  Desmond  and  Tyrone  were 
dear;  and  there  was  no  romantic  legend  of  the  humbler 
outlaws  with  which  he  was  not  familiar;  and  "Charley 
of  the  Horses"  and  "Ned  of  the  Hill"  but  headed  the 
list  of  names  he  loved  to  recall;  and  the  daring  deeds 
of  bold  spirits  who  held  the  hill  side  for  liberty  were 
often  given  in  words  of  poetic  fire  from  the  lips  of 
Edward  O'Connor. 
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Aud  yet  Edward  O'Connor  went  to  see  the  badger 
fight. 

There  is  something  inherent  in  man's  nature  urging 
him  to  familiarize  himself  with  cruelty;  and  perhaps 
without  such  a  power  of  witnessing  savage  deeds  he 
would  be  unequal  to  the  dominion  for  which  he  was 
designed.  Men  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  the 
world  has  known  have  loved  the  chase.  How  admirablv 
Scott  displays  this  tendency  of  noble  minds,  in  the 
meeting  of  Ellen  with  her  father,  when  Douglas  says — 

"The  chaee  I  followed  far; 
'Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war." 

And  the  effect  of  this  touch  of  character  is  heightened 
by  Douglas,  in  a  subsequent  scene — Douglas,  who  could 
enjoy  the  sport  which  ends  in  death,  bending  over  his 
gentle  child,  and  dropping  tears  of  the  tenderest  aflt'ec- 
tiou;  tears,  which 

"Would  not  stain  an  angel'a  cheek." 

Superadded  to  this  natural  tendency,  Edward  O'Con- 
nor had  an  additional  motive.  He  lived  amongst  a  so- 
ciety of  si^ortiug  men,  less  cultivaled  than  he  was, 
whose  self-esteem  would  have  easily  ignited  to  the 
spark  of  jealousy  if  he  had  seemed  to  scorn  the  things 
which  made  their  principal  enjoyment,  and  formed  the 
chief  occupation  of  their  lives;  and  his  good  sense  and 
good  heart  (and  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
them)  pointed  out  to  him  that  whatever  your  lot  is 
cast  duty  to  yourself  and  others  sixggests  the  propriety 
of  adapting  your  conduct  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  are  placed  (so  long  as  morality  and  decency  are  not 
violated),  and  that  the  manifestation  of  one's  own  su- 
periority may  render  the  i>urchase  too  dear,  by  being 
bought  at  the  terrible  price  of  our  neighbor's  dislike. 
He  therefore  did  not  tell  everybody  he  wrote  verses; 
he  kept  the  gift  as  secret  as  he  could.  If  an  error, 
however  gross,  on  any  subject,  were  made  in  his  pres- 
ence, he  never  took  willing  notice  of  it,  or  if  circum- 
stance obliged  him  to  touch  upon  it,  it  was  always  done 
with  a  politeness  and  tact  that  aflbrded  the  bhinderer 
the  means  of  retreat.  If  some  gross  historical  error, 
for  instance,  happened  to  be  committed  in  ai  conversa- 
tion with  himself  (and  then  only),  he  would  set  the  mis- 
take right,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  but  he  would  do 
so  by  saying  there  was  a  great  similarity  between  the 
event  spoken  of,  and  some  other  event.  "I  know  what 
you  are  thinking  of,"  he  would  say,  "but  you  make  a 
slight  mistake  in  the  dates;  the  two  stories  ai'e  very 
similar,  and  likely  to  mislead  one." 

But  with  all  this  modest  reserve,  did  the  least  among 
his  companions  think  him  less  clever?  No.  It  was 
shrewdly  expected  he  was  a  poet;  it  was  well  known 
he  was  highly  educated  and  accomplished;  and  yet  I'jd- 
ward  O'Connor  was  a  universal  favorite,  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  being  a  "real  liiu'  fellow,"  and  was  loved  and 
resi)ected  by  the  most  illiterate  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country;  who,  in  allusion  to  his  extensive  lore  on  the 
subject  of  tiic  legendary  heroes  of  the  rommUie  history 
of  Irehuul,  his  own  christian  name,  and  his  immediate 
place  of  residence,  which  was  near  a  wild  mountain 
X)ass,  christened  him  "Ned  of  the  Hill." 

His  appeai'auce  amidst  the  crowd  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  rude  sport  was  hailed  with  pleasure, — varying 


from  the  humble  but  affectionate  respect  of  the  peasaat 
who  cried  "Long  life  to  you,  Misther  O'Connor,"  to  the 
hearty  burst  of  equality  which  welcomed  him  as  "Ned 
of  the  Hill." 

The  fortune  of  the  fight  favoured  the  badger,  who 
proved  himself  a  trump  and  Murjihy  appreciated  his 
worth  so  highly,  that,  when  the  batile  was  over 
he  would  not  quit  the  ground  until  he  became  his  own- 
er, at  a  high  price  to  the  horse  dealer.  His  next  move 
was  to  insist  on  Edward  O'Connor  dining  with  him;  ant' 
Edward,  after  many  excuses  to  avoid  the  party  he  fore- 
saw would  be  a  drinking  bout  (of  which  he  had  a  spe- 
cial horror,  notwithstanding  all  his  toleration),  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  Murphy,  and  consented  to  be  his 
guest,  just  as  Tim,  the  waiter,  ran  up,  steaming  from 
every  pore,  to  announce  that  the  dinner  svas  "ready  to 
be  sarved." 

"Then  sarve  it,  sir,"  said  Muri>hy,  "and  sarve  it 
right." 

Off  cantered  Tim,  steaming  and  snorting  like  a  loco- 
motive engine,  and  the  party  followed  to  the  inn,  where 
a  long  procession  of  dish  bearers  was  ascending  the 
stairs  to  the  big  room  as  Murjihy  aud  his  friends  en- 
tered. 

The  dinner  it  is  needless  to  describe.  One  dinner  is 
the  same  as  another  in  the  most  essential  points,  name- 
ly, to  satisfy  hunger  and  .slake  consequent  thirst;  and 
whether  beef  and  cabbage,  and  heavy  wet,  are  to  cou- 
(j[uer  the  dragon  of  appetite,  or  your  stomach  is  to  sus- 
tain the  more  elaborate  attack  fired  from  the  batterie  de 
cuisine  of  a  finished  artiste,  and  moistened  M'ith  cham- 
pagne, the  difference  is  only  of  degree  in  the  fashion 
of  the  thing  and  the  tickling  of  the  palate  :  hunger  is 
as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  one  as  the  other;  and 
headaches  as  well  manufactured  out  of  the  beautiful 
bright  and  taper  glasses  which  bear  the  foam  of  France 
to  the  lip,  as  from  the  coarse  flat-bottomed  tumblers  of 
an  inn  that  reek  with  ])unch.  At  the  dinner,  there  was 
the  same  tender  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  carvers  as 
to  "Where  would  you  like  if?"  and  the  same  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  wliom  they  (inestioned,  who 
declared  they  had  no  choice,  "but,  if  chere  was  a  little 
bit  near  the  shank,"  etc. — or  "if  there  was  a  liver  wing 
to«/^are. "  By  the  way,  some  carvers  there  are  who 
push  an  aspirant's  patience  too  far.  I  have  seen  some, 
who,  after  giving  away  both  wings,  and  all  the  breast, 
two  sidebones,  and  the  short  legs,  meet  the  eager  look 
of  the  fiftli  man  on  their  left  with  a  smile,  and  ask  him, 
with  an  eU'rontery  worthy  of  the  Old  Bailey,  "has  he 
any  choice  ?"  and,  at  the  .same  time,  toss  a  drum-stick 
on  the  destined  jilate,  or  boldly  attempt  to  divert  his 
melancholy  with  a  nu'rry  thought.  All  this,  and  more, 
was  there  at  Murtough  Muri)hy's  dinner,  long  nu>mora- 
ble  in  the  country  from  a  frolic  that  wound  n\>  the  even- 
ing, whicli  soon  began  to  warm,  after  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved, into  the  sort  of  thing  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  a  jollification.  But  bel'ore  the  <linner  was 
over,  i)oor  M'Oarry  was  nearly  i)ickled:  Jack  Iloran, 
having  determined  to  make  him  drunk,  arranged  a  sys- 
tem of  attack  on  JSI'Garry's  sobriety  which  bade  defi- 
ance to  his  prudence  to  withstand.     It  was  agreed  that 
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every  one  slioxiUl  ask  the  apothecary  to  take  wine;  and 
be,  poor  iunoceut  man,  when  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
never  had  the  honor  to  meet  at  dinner  before  addressed 
him  with  a  winning  smile,  and  said,  "Mr.  M'Garry,  will 
yon  do  me  the  honor  f"  could  not  do  less  than  fill  his 
glass  every  time;  so  that,  to  use  Jack  Horan's  own 
phrase,  the  apothecary  was  "sewed  up"  before  he  had 
any  suspicion  of  the  fact;  and,  unused  to  the  indica- 
tions of  approaching  vinous  excitement,  he  sup- 
posed iL  was  the  delightful  society  made  him  so  hila- 
rious, and  he  began  to  launch  foi'th  after  din- 
ner in  a  manner  quite  at  variance  with  the  reserve 
he  usually  maintained  in  the  presence  of  his  su- 
periors, and  talked  largely.  Now,  M'Garry's  princi- 
pal failing  was  to  endeavor  to  make  himself  appear 
very  learned  in  his  profession;  and  every  new  discovery 
in  chemistry,  operation  in  surgery,  or  scientific  experi- 
ment he  heard  of,  he  was  prone  to  shove  in,  head  and 
shoulders,  in  his  soberest  moments:  but  now  that  he 
was  half-drunk,  he  launched  forth  on  the  subject  of 
galvanism,  having  read  of  some  recent  wonderful  ef- 
fects produced  on  the  body  of  a  certain  murderer  who 
was  hanged  and  given  over  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Dublin.  To  impress  the  company  still  more  with  a 
sense  of  his  learning,  he  addressed  Growling  on  the 
subject,  and  the  doctor  played  him  oil'  to  advan- 
tage. 

"Don't  you  consider  it  very  wonderful,  doctor?"  in- 
quired M'Garry,  speaking  somewhat  thickly. 

"Very!"  answered  the  doctor  drily. 

"They  say,  sir,  the  man — that  is,  the  subject,  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  battery — absolutely  twiddled 
his  left  foot,  and  raised  his  right  arm." 

"And  raised  it  to  some  purpose,  too,"  said  the  doctor, 
"for  he  raised  a  contusion  on  the  Surgeon-General's 
eye,  having  hit  him  over  the  same." 

"Dear  me! — I  did  not  hear  that." 

"It  is  true,  however,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  that  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  power  of  the  galvanic  influence,  for 
you  know  the  Surgeon-General  is  a  powerful  man,  and 
yet  he  could  not  hold  him  down." 

"Wonderful!"  hiccupped  M'Gary. 

"But  that's  nothing  to  what  happened  in  London. 
They  experimented  there,  the  other  daj-,  with  a  battery 
of  such  power  that  the  jnan  who  was  hanged  absolute- 
ly jumped  tip,  seized  a  scalpel  from  the  table,  and 
making  a  rush  on  the  assembled  Faculty  of  London, 
cleared  the  theatre  in  less  than  no  time — dashed  into 
the  hall,  stabbed  the  jiorter  who  attempted  to  stop  him, 
made  a  chevy  down  the  south  side  of  Leicester-square; 
and  as  he  i-eached  the  corner,  a  woman,  who  was  carry- 
ing tracts  x^ubiished  by  the  Society  for  the  Sujipres- 
sion  of  Vice,  shrieked  at  beholding  a  man  in  so  start- 
ling a  condition,  and  fainted; — he,  with  a  presence  of 
mind  perfectly  admirable,  whipped  the  cloak  from  her 
back,  and  threw  it  round  him;  and  scudding  through 
the  tortuous  alleys  which  abound  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, he  made  his  way  to  the  house  where  the  learned 
Society  of  the  Noviomagians  hold  their  convivial  meet- 
ings, and  telling  the  landlord  that  he  was  invited  there 
to  dinner  as  a  curiosity,  he  gained  admittance,  and,  it 


is  supi)osed,  took  his  opjiortunity  for  escaping,  for  he 
has  not  since  been  heard  of." 

"Good  Heaven!"  gasped  M'Garry;  "and  do  you  be- 
lieve that,  doctor?" 

"Most  firmly,  sir!  My  belief  is  that  galvanism  is,  in 
fact,  the  original  principle  of  vitality." 

"Should  we  not  rejoice,  doctor,"  cried  M'Gary,  "a1 
this  triumph  of  science  ?" 

"I  don't  think  you  should.  Mister  M'Garry,"  said  the 
doctor,  gravel}',  "for  it  would  utterly  destroy  your 
branch  of  the  profession: — pharmacopolists,  instead 
of  compounding  medicine,  must  compound  with  their 
creditors,  they  are  utterly  ruined.  Mercury  is  no 
longer  in  the  ascendant; — all  doctors  have  to  do  now  is 
to  carry  a  small  battery  about  with  them,  a  sort  of  gal- 
vanic pocket  pistol,  I  may  say,  and  restore  the  vital 
principle  by  its  application." 

"You  are  not  serious,  doctor?"  said  M'Garry,  be- 
coming very  serious,  with  that  wise  look  so  peculiar  to 
drunken  men. 

"Never  more  serious  in  my  life,  sir." 

"That  would  be  dreadful  !"  said  M'Garry. 

" Shockiny,  you  mean;"  said  the  doctor. 

"Leave  off  your  confounded  scientitics,  there,"  shout- 
ed Murphy,  from  the  head  of  the  table,  "and  let  us 
have  a  song." 

"I  can't  sing,  indeed.  Mister  Murphy,"  said  M'Gai- 
I'j',  who  became  more  intoxicated  every  moment;  for  he 
continued  to  drink,  having  once  overstepped  the 
boundary  which  custom  had  prf'scribed  to  him. 

"I  didn't  ask  you,  man,"  said  Murphy;  "but  my 
darling  fellow,  Ned  here,  will  gladden  our  hearts  and 
ears  with  a  stave." 

"Bravo  !"  was  shouted  round  the  table,  trembling 
under  the  "thunders  of  applause,"  with  which  heavy 
hands  made  it  ring  again: — and  "Ned  of  the  Hill !" — 
"Ned  of  the  Hill  !"  was  vociferated  with  many  a 
hearty  cheer  about  the  board  that  might  indeed  be 
called  "festive." 

"Well,"  said  O'Connor,  "since  you  call  upon  me  in 
the  name  of  Ned  of  the  Hill,  I'll  give  you  a  song  un- 
der that  very  title.  Here's  Ned  of  the  Hill's  own 
shout;"  and  in  a  rich,  manly  voice,  he  sang,  with  the 
fire  of  a  bard,  these  lines: — 

THE  SHOUT  OF  NED  OF  THE  HILL. 

I. 

The  hill ;  the  hill  1  with  its  sparkling  rill, 

And  its  dawning  air  bo  light  and  pure, 
Where  the  morning's  eye  scorns  the  mists  that  lie 

On  the  drow?y  valley  and  the  moor. 
Here,  with  theeagle  I  rise  betimes; 

Here,  with  the  eagle  my  slate  I  keep; 
The  first  we  see  of  the  morning  sun, 

And  his  last  as  he  sets  o'er  the  deep; 
And  there,  while  strife  is  rife  below, 

Here  from  the  tyrant  I  am  free: 
Let  shepherd  slaves  the  valley  praise. 

But  the  hill  1— the  hill  for  me  1 


II. 

The  baron  below  in  his  castle  dwells, 

And  his  garden  boasts  the  costly  rose; 
But  mine  is  the  keep  of  the  mountain  steep. 

Where  the  matchless  wild  flower  freely  blows  'i 
Let  him  fold  his  sheen,  and  his  harvest  reap,— 

I  look  down  from  my  mountain  throne; 
And  I  choose  and  pick  of  the  flock  and  the  rick, 

And  what  is  his  I  can  make  my  own  I 
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Let  the  valley  crow  in  its  wealth  below, 

And  the  lord  keep  hie  high  degree; 
But  higher  am  I  in  my  liberty— 

The  hill  I— the  hill  for  me  1 

O'Connor's  song  was  greeted  with  what  the  music 
publishers  are  pleased  to  designate,  on  their  title- 
I>ages,  "distinguished  apphiuse;"  and  his  "health  and 
song"  were  filled  to  and  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

"Whose  lines  are  these?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  O'Connor. 

"That's  as  much  as  to  say  they  are  you  own,"  said 
Growling.  "Ned,  don"t  be  too  modest;  it  is  the  worst 
fault  a  man  can  have  who  wants  to  get  on  in  this 
world." 

"The  call  is  with  you,  Ned,"  shouted  Murphy  from 
the  head  of  the  table;  "knock  some  one  down  for  a 
song." 

"Mr.  Eeddy,  I  hope,  will  favor  us,"  said  Edward, 
with  a  courteous  inclination  of  his  head  towards 
the  gentleman  named,  who  returned  a  very  low  bow, 
with  many  protestations  that  he  would  "do  his  best," 
etc. ;" but  after  Mr.  O'Connor,  really," — and  this  was 
said  with  a  certain  self-complacent  smile,  indicative  of 
his  being  on  very  good  terms  with  himself.  Now, 
James  Eeddy  wrote  rhymes,  bless  the  mark  !  and  was 
tolerably  well  convinced  that,  except  Tom  Moore  (if  he 
did  except  even  him),  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  British 
dominions  his  equal  at  lyric — he  sang,  too,  with  a  kill- 
me-quite  air,  as  if  no  lady  could  resist  his  strains;  and 
to  "give  effect,"  as  he  called  it,  he  began  every  stanza 
as  loud  as  he  could,  and  finished  it  in  a  gentle  murmur 
— tailed  it  off  very  taper  indeed ;  in  short,  it  seemed  as 
if  a  shout  had  been  suddenly  smitten  with  consump- 
tion, and  died  in  a  whisper.  And  this,  his  style,  never 
varied,  whatever  the  nature  or  expression  of  the  song 
might  be,  or  the  sense  to  be  expressed ;  but  as  he  very 
often  sang  his  own,  there  was  seldom  any  to  consider. 
This  rubbish  he  had  set  to  music  by  the  country  music 
master,  who  believed  himself  to  be  a  better  composer 
than  Sir  John  Stevenson,  to  whom  the  prejudices  of  the 
world  gave  the  palm;  and  he  eagerly  caught  at  the 
opportunity  which  the  verses  and  vanity  of  Eeddy 
afforded  him  of  stringing  his  crotchets  and  quavers  on 
the  same  hank  with  the  abortive  fruits  of  Eeddy 's 
muse,  and  the  wretched  productions  hung  wortliily 
together. 

Eeddy,  with  the  pro])er  (luantity  of  "hems  and  haws," 
and  rubbing  down  Lis  under  lip  and  chin  with  his  fore- 
finger aii<l  thumb,  (;leared  his  throat,  tossed  his  nose 
into  the  air,  and  said  lie  was  going  to  give  them  "a  little 
classic  thing." 

"Just  look  at  the  puppy  !"  snarled  out  old  Growling 
to  his  neigiibor,  "he's  going  to  measure  us  out  some 
yards  of  hi  sown  fustian!  I'm  sure — he  looks  so  pleased.'' 

Eeddy  gave  his  last  "a-liem !"  and  sang  what  he 
called 

THE  LAMENT  OF  ARIADNE. 

The  graceful  Greek  with  gem-bright  hair 
Her  garments  rent,  and  rent  the  air. 

"What  a  tearing  rage  she  was  in  !"  said  old  Growling 
in  an  undertone. 


With  Bobs  and  sighs 
And  tearful  eyes, 
Like  fountain  fair  of  Helicon  ! 


"Oh,  thunder  and  lightning!"  growled  the  doctor, 
who  pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began  to 
scribble  on  the  blank  portions  of  it,  with  the  stump  of 
a  blunt  pencil,  which  he  very  audibly  sucked,  to  enable 
it  to  make  a  mark. 


For  ah,  her  lover  false  was  gone! 
The  fickle  brave, 
And  fickle  wave. 


"And  pickled  cabbage,"  said  the  doctor — 

Combined  to  cheat  the  fickle  fair. 

Oh,  fickle  I  fickle!  fickle! 
But  the  brave  should  be  true, 
And  the  fair  ones  too — 
True,  crue, 
As  the  ocean's  blue! 
And  Ariadne  had  not  been. 
Deserted  there,  like  beauty's  queen. 
Oh,  Ariadnel — adne! — adne! 

"Beautiful !"  said  the  doctor,  with  an  approving  nod 
at  Eeddy,  who  continued  his  song,  while  the  doctor 
continued  to  write. 

The  sea-nymphs  round  the  sca-girt  shore 

Mock'd  the  maiden's  sighs, 
And  the  ocean's  savage  roar 

Replies — 
Beplies — replies — replies,  replies,  replies. 

(After  the  manner  of ' ' Tell  me  where  U  Fancy  bred.") 

"Very  original,"  said  the  doctor. 

With  willow  wand 

Upon  the  strand 
she  wrote  with  trembling  heart  and  hand, 

"  The  brave  should  ne'er 

Desert  the  fair." 
But  the  wave  the  moral  washed  away, 

Ah,  well-a-day!— well-a-day! 
A-day ! — a-day !— a-day  [ 

Eeddy  smiled  and  bowed,  and  thunders  of  applause 
followed; — the  doctor  shouted — "Splendid!"  several 
times,  and  continued  to  write  and  take  snuff  vora- 
ciously, by  which  those  who  knew  him  could  compre- 
hend he  was  bent  on  mischief. 

"What  a  beautiful  thing  that  is  !"  said  one. 

"Whose  is  it?"  said  another. 

"A  little  thing  of  my  own,"  answered  Eeddy  with  a 
smile. 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Murphy;  "by  Jove,  James,  you 
are  a  genius  I" 

"Nonsense  !"  smiled  the  poet;  "just  a  little  classic 
trifle — I  think  them  little  classic  allusions  is  pleasing 
in  general — Tommy  Moore  is  very  hai)]\v  in  his  classic 
allusions,  you  may  remark;  not  tiiat  I,  of  course,  mean 
to  institute  a  comjiarison  between  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  myself,  and  Tonuny  Moore,  who  has  so  well 
been  called  '  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his 
own; '  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  in  a  kindred  spirit, — 
I  liope  1  may  say  the  kiiidied  spirit  of  a  song, — in  that 
kindred  s])irit  1  propose  his  health — the  health  of 
Tommy  Moore !" 

"Don't  say,  7o»»n>/!"  said  the  doctor  in  an  irascible 
toiui;  "call  tlic  mnn  To:\i,  sir;  with  all  my  lieart,  TdM 
Moouk!" 

Tiie  table  took  the  word  from  Jack  Growling  and 
"Tom  Moore,"  with  all  the  lionorsof  "hip  and  hurrah," 
rang  round  the  walls  of  the  vilhtge  inn;  and  wlioro  is 
the  village  in  Ireland  tluit  health  has  not  been  hailed 
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with  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of  the  land  whose  lays  he 
hath  "wedded  to  immortal  verse,"  that  land  which  is 
proud  of  his  birth  and  holds  his  name  in  honor. 

There  is  a  magic  in  a  great  name;  and  in  this  instance 
that  of  Tom  Moore  turned  the  current  from  where  it 
was  setting,  and  instead  of  quizzing  the  nonsense  of 
the  fool  who  had  excited  their  mirth  every  one  launched 
forth  in  praise  of  their  native  bard,  and  couplets  from 
his  favorite  songs  ran  from  lip  to  lip. 

"  Come,  Ned  of  the  Hill,"  said  Murphy,  "  sing  us  one 
of  his  songs— I  know  you  have  them  all  as  pat  as  your 
prayers — " 

"  And  says  them  oftener,"  said  the  doctor,  who  still 
continued  scribbling  over  the  letter. 

Edward,  at  the  urgent  request  of  many,  sang  that 
most  exquisite  of  the  Melodies,  "  And  doth  not  a  meet- 
ing like  this  make  amends?"  and  long  ran  the  plaudits 
and  rapidly  circulated  the  bottle  at  its  conclusion. 

"We'll  be  the  'Alps  in  the  sunset,'  my  boys,"  said 
Murphy,  "  and  here's  the  wine  to  enlighten  us!  But 
what  are  you  about  there,  doctor?  is  it  a  prescription 
you  are  writing?" 

"  'So.  Prescriptions  are  written  in  Latin,  and  this  is 
a  bit  of  Greek  I'm  doing.  Mr.  Reddy  has  inspired  me 
with  a  classic  spirit,  and  if  you  will  permit  me,  I'll  vol- 
unteer a  song  (Bravo!  Bravo!)  and  give  you  another 
version  of  the  subject  he  has  so  beautifully  treated ; 
only  mine  is  not  so  heart-breaking." 

The  doctor's  proposition  was  received -with  cheers, 
and  after  he  had  gone  through  the  mockery  of  clearing 
his  throat  and  pitching  his  voice  after  the  usual  man- 
ner of  your  would-be-fine  singers,  he  gave  out  to  the 
tune  of  a  well-known  rollicking  Irish  lilt,  the  following 
burlesque  version  of  the  subject  of  Reddy's  song:— 


LOVE  AND  LIQUOR. 

A  GBBEK  AL1.EOOBY. 


Oh  sure 'twould  amaze  yiz 

How  one  Misther  Theseos 
Desarted  a  lovely  young  lady  of  owld, 

On  a  dissolute  island, 

All  lonely  and  silent, 
She  eobb'd  herself  sick  as  she  sat  in  the  cowld. 

Oh  you'd  think  she  was  kilt, 

As  she  roar'd  with  the  qnilt 
Wrapp'd  round  her  in  haste  as  she  jump'd  out  of  bed, 

And  ran  down  to  the  coast 

Where  she  looked  like  a  ghost, 
Though  'twas  he  was  departed— the  vagabone  fled. 

And  she  cried  "  Well-a-dayl 

Sure  my  heart  it  is  gray; 
They're  deceivers,  them  sojers  thai  go  on  half -pay!" 

n. 

While  abusing  the  villain, 

Came  riding  postilion, 
A  nate  little  boy  on  the  back  of  a  baste. 

Big  enough,  faith,  to  ate  him. 

But  he  lather'd  and  bate  him. 
And  the  baste  to  unsate  him  ne'er  straggled  the  laste. 

And  an  iligant  car 

He  was  dhrawing — by  gar  ! 
It  was  finer  by  far  than  a  Lord  Mayor's  stage  coach; 

And  the  chap  that  was  it. 

He  sang  like  a  linnet. 
With  a  natekag  of  whisky  beside  him  to  broach. 

And  he  tipp'd,  now  and  then, 

Just  a  matter  o'  ten 
Or  twelve  inm biers  o'  punch  to  his  bowld  sarving  men. 


lU. 

They  were  rtrees'd  in  green  livery. 

But  seem'd  rather  shivery, 
For  'was  only  a  thrifleo'  leaves  thatthey  wore; 

But  they  caper'd  away. 

Like  the  sweeps  on  May-day, 
And  shouted  and  tippled  the  tumblers  galore  I 

A  print  of  their  masther 

Is  often  in  plaather 
O'  Paris,  put  over  the  door  of  a  tap; 

A  fine  chubby  fellow. 

Ripe,  rosy,  and  mellow. 
Like  a  peach  that  is  ready  to  drop  in  your  lap. 

Hurrah!  for  Brave  Bacchus, 

A  bottle  to  crack  us, 
He'6  a  friend  of  the  people,  like  bowld  Cains  Gracchus. 

rv^. 

Now  Bacchus  perceiving 

The  lady  was  grieving. 
He  spoke  to  her  civil,  and  tipp'd  her  a  wink; 

And  the  more  that  she  fretted. 

He  Boother'd  and  petted. 
And  gave  her  a  glass  her  own  health  just  todhrink; 

Her  pulse  it  beat  quicker. 

The  thrifle  o'  liquor 
Enliven'd  her  sinking  heart's  cockles,  I  think; 

So  the  MORAL  is  plain. 

That  if  love  gives  yon  pain. 
There's  nothing  to  cure  it  Hie  taking  a  drink  ! 


Uproarious  were  the  "bravos"  which  followed  the 
doctor's  impromptu;  the  glasses  overflowed,  and  were 
emptied  to  his  health  and  song,  as  laughing  faces 
nodded  to  him  round  the  table.  The  doctor  sat  seriously 
rocking  himself  in  his  chair  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  meet  the  various  duckings  of  the  beaming  faces 
about  him;  for  every  face  beamed,  but  one— and  that 
was  the  unfortunate  M'Garry's.  He  was  most  deplo- 
rably drunk,  and  began  to  hold  on  by  the  table.  At 
last  he  contrived  to  slios^e  back  his  chair  and  get  on  his 
legs;  and  making  a  sloping  stagger  towards  tlic  wall, 
contrived  by  its  support  to  scramble  his  way  to  the  door. 
There  he  balanced  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  the  han- 
dle of  the  lock,  which  chance,  rather  than  design,  enabled 
him  to  turn,  and  the  door  suddenlyoi)ening,  poor  M'Garry 
made  a  rush  across  the  landing-place,  and  stumbling 
against  an  opposite  door  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not 
i  supported  himself  by  the  lock  of  that  also,  which 
again  yielding  to  his  heavy  tugs,  opened,  and  the 
miserable  wretch  making  another  plunge  forward,  his 
shins  came  in  contact  with  the  rail  of  a  very  low  bed, 
and  into  it  he  fell  head  foremost,  totall.y  unable  to  rise, 
and  after  some  heavy  grunts,  he  sank  into  a  profound 
sleep. 

In  this  state  he  was  discovered  soon  after  by  Murphy, 
whose  inventive  faculty  for  frolic  instantly  suggested 
I  how  the  apothecary's  mishap  might  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  practical  joke.  Murtongh  went  down 
!  stairs,  and  procuring  some  blacking  and  red  pickled 
:  cabbage,  by  stealth,  returned  to  the  chamber  where 
(M'Ga-ry  now  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  dragging  off 
his  clothes,  he  made  long  dabs  across  his  back  with  the 
purple  juice  of  the  pickle,  and  Warren's  paste,  till  poor 
I  M'Garry  was  as  regularly  striped  as  a  tiger,  from  his 
shoulder  to  his  flank.  He  then  returned  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  drinking  bout  had  assumed  a  foi-mida- 
ble  character,  and  others  as  well  as  the  apothecary 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  their  potations.  Murphy 
confided  to  the  doctor  what  he  had  done,  and  said  that 
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when  the  men  were  drunk  enongli,  he  would  contrive 
that  MGarry  should  be  discovered,  and  then  they  would 
take  their  measures  accordingly.  It  was  not  very  long 
before  his  company  were  ripe  enough  for  his  designs, 
and  then  ringing  the  bell,  he  demanded  of  the  waiter, 
when  he  entered,  what  had  become  of  Mr.  M'Garry  ? 
The  waiter,  not  having  any  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
was  desired  to  inquire,  and  a  search  being  instituted, 
M'Garry  was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Fay  in  the  state  Mur- 
phy had  left  him  in.  On  seeing  him,  she  was  so  terri- 
fied that  she  screamed,  and  ran  into  the  dining-room; 
wringing  her  hands,  and  shouting,  "Murder!"  A  great 
commotion  ensued,  and  a  general  rush  to  the  bed-room 
took  place,  and  exclamations  of  wonder  and  horror 
flew  round  the  room,  not  only  from  the  gentlemen  of 
the  dinner-party,  but  from  the  servants  of  the  house, 
who  crowded  to  the  chamber  on  the  first  alarm,  and 
helped  not  a  little  to  increase  the  confusion. 

"Oh,  who  ever  see  the  like  of  it!"  shouted  Mrs.  Fay. 
"He's  kilt  with  the  batin'  he  got!  Oh,  look  at  him! — 
black  and  blue  all  over! — Oh,  the  murtherer  it  is!  Oh, 
I  wouldn't  be  Squire  O'Grady  for  all  his  fort'n." 

"Gad,  I  believe  he's  killed,  sure  enough,"  said 
Murphy. 

"What  a  splendid  action  the  widow  will  have!"  said 
Jack  Horan. 

"You  forget,  man,"  said  Murphy,  "this  is  not  a  case 
for  action  of  damages,  but  a  felony — hanging  matter." 

"Sure  enough,"  said  Jack. 

"Doctor,  will  you  feel  bis  pulse?"  said  Murphy. 

The  doctor  did  as  he  was  required,  and  assumed  a 
very  serious  countenance.  "'Tis  a  bad  business,  sir: — 
his  wounds  are  mortifying  already." 

Upon  this  announcement,  there  was  a  general  retreat 
from  the  bed  round  which  they  had  been  crowding  too 
close  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  joke ;  and  Mrs.  Fay  ran 
for  a  shovel  of  hot  cinders,  and  poured  vinegar  over 
them  to  fumigate  the  room. 

"A  very  proper  ijrecantion,  Mrs.  Fay,  said  the  doc- 
tor, with  imperturbable  gravity. 

"That  villanous  smoke  is  choking  me,"  said  Jack  Ho- 
ran. 

"Better  that,  sir,  than  have  a  pestilence  in  the  house," 
said  Growling. 

"I'll  leave  the  place,"  said  Jack  Horan. 

"And  I,  too,"  said  Doyle. 

"And  I,"  said  Reddy — "tis  disgusting  to  a  sensitive 
mind." 

"Gentlemen  !"  said  Murphy,  shutting  the  door,  "you 
must  not  quit  the  house.  I  must  have  an  inquest  on 
the  body." 

"An  inquest!"  they  all  exclaimed. 

"Yes— an  inquest." 

"Hut  there's  no  coroner  here,"  said  Reddy. 

"No  matter  for  that,"  said  Murphy.  "I,  astheunder- 
sheritt'  of  the  county,  can  preside  at  this  inquiry.  Gen- 
tlemen, take  your  places; — bring  in  more  light,  Mrs. 
Fay.     Stand  round  tiio  bed,  gentlemen." 

"Not  too  close,"  said  the  doctor.  "Mrs.  Fay,  bring 
more  vinegar." 

Mrs.  Fay  had  additional  candles  and  more  vinegar  in- 


troduced, and  the  drunken  fellows  were  standing  as 
straight  as  they  could,  each  with  a  candle  in  the  hand, 
round  the  still  prostrate  M'Garry. 

Murphy  then  opened  on  them  with  a  speech,  and 
called  in  every  one  in  the  house  to  ask  did  they  know 
anything  about  the  matter;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
it  was  spread  all  over  the  town,  that  Squire  O'Grady 
had  killed  M'Garry,  and  that  the  coroner's  inquest 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  murder,  and  that  the  squire  was 
going  to  be  sent  to  jail. 

This  almost  incredible  humbug  of  Murphy's  had  gone 
on  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  the  cold  arising  from 
his  want  of  clothes,  and  the  riot  about  him,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  vinegar,  roused  MGarry,  who  turned  on 
the  bed  and  opened  his  eyes.  There  he  saw  a  parcel 
of  people  standing  round  him,  with  candles  in  their 
hands,  and  countenances  of  drunken  wonder  and  hor- 
ror.    He  uttered  a  hollow  groan  and  cried, — 

"Save  us  and  keep  us  !  where  am  I  ?" 

"Retire,  gentlemen!"  said  the  doctor,  waving  his 
hand  authoritatively;  "retire — all  but  the  under- 
sheriff." 

Murphy  cleared  the  room,  and  shut  the  door,  while 
M'Garry  still  kept  exclaiming — "Save  us  and  keep  us  ! 
Where  am  I?  What's  this?  O  Lord  !" 

"Your re  dead!"  says  Murphj-,  "and  the  coroner's 
inquest  has  just  sat  on  you  !" 

"Dead  !"  cried  M'Garry,  with  a  horrified  stare. 

"Dead  !"  repeated  the  doctor  solemnly. 

"Are  not  you  Doctor  Growling  ?" 

"You  see  the  effect,  Mr.  Murphy,"  said  the  doctor, 
not  noticing  M'Garry's  question — "you  see  the  effect  of 
the  process." 

"Wonderful !"  said  Murphy. 

"Preserve  us!"  cried  the  bewildered  apothecary. 
"How  could  I  know  you,  if  1  was  dead,  doctor  ?  Oh  I 
doctor  dear,  sure  I  am  not  dead  ! " 

"As  a  herring,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Lord  have  mercy  on  me  !— Oh,  Mister  Murphy,  sure 
I'm  not  dead. " 

"You're  dead,  sir,"  said  Murphy;  "the  doctor  has 
only  galvanized  j^ou  for  a  few  moments." 

"O  Lord  !"  groaned  M  Garry.  "Doctor — indeed,  doc- 
tor?" 

"You  are  in  a  state  of  temporarj-  animation,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"I  do  feel  very  odd,  indeed,"  said  the  ten-ified  man, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  throbbing  temi)les.  "How 
long  am  I  dead  ?" 

"A  week  next  Tuesday,"  said  cho  doctor.  "Galvan- 
ism has  preserved  j'ou  from  decomposition." 

M'Garry  uttered  a  heavy  groan,  and  looked  uj)  pit- 
eously  at  his  two  tormentors.  JFurphy,  fearful  the 
shock  might  drive  himoutof  his  mind,  said, "Perhaps, 
doctor,  you  can  preserve  his  life  altogether;  you  have 
kept  him  alive  so  long." 

"Pll  try,"  said  Growling;  "Iiand  me  that  tumbler." 

Murphy  handed  liini  a  tumbler  full  of  water,  and  the 
doctor  gave  it  to  M'Garry,  and  desired  him  to  try  and 
drink  it; — he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  swallowed  a  little 
drop. 
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"Can  you  taste  it  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Isn't  it  water?"  asked  M'Garry. 

"Ton  see  how  dull  the  nerves  are  yet,"  said  Growl- 
ing to  Murphy;  "that's  aquafortis  and  assafcBtida,  and 
he  can't  taste  it;  we  must  give  him  another  touch  of  the 
battery.  Hold  him  up  while  I  go  into  the  next  room 
and  immerse  the  plates." 

The  doctor  left  the  bed-room,  and  came  back  with  a 
hot  poker,  and  some  lemon-juice  and  water. 

"Turn  him  gently  round,"  said  he  to  Murphy,  "while 
I  conduce  the  wires." 

His  order  was  obeyed ;  and  giving  M'Garry  a  touch 
of  the  hot  poker,  the  apothecary  roared  like  a  bull. 

"That  did  him  good!"  said  Growling.     "Now  try, 
can    you  taste  any- 
thing?" and  he  gave 
him  the  lemon-juice 
and  water. 

"I  taste  a  slight 
acid,  doctor,  dear !" 
said  M'Garry,  hope- 
fully. 

"Tou  see  what  that 
last  touch  did,"  said 
Growling,  gravely; 
"but  the  palate  is 
still  feeble ;  that's 
nearly  pure  nitric." 

"Oh,  dear!"  said 
M'Garry,  "is  it  ni- 
tric?" 

"You  see  his  hear- 
ing is  coming  back 
too,"  said  the  doctor 
to  Murphy ;  "try,can 
he  put  his  legs  un- 
der him  ?" 

They  raised  the 
apothecary  from  the 
bed;  and  when  he 
staggered  and  fell 
forward,  he  looked 
horrified — "Oh  dear, 
I  can't  walk. — I'm 
afraid  I  am — I  am  no 
more  !" 

"Don't  despair,"  said  the  doctor;  "I  pledge  my  pro- 
fessional rei)utation  to  save  jou  now,  since  you  can 
stand  at  all,  and  your  senses  are  partly  restored;  let 
him  lie  down  again;  try,  could  he  sleep — " 

"Sleep!" — said  M'Oarry,  with  horror  —  "perhaps 
never  to  awaken." 

"I'll  keep  up  the  galvanic  influence — don't  be  afraid; 
depend  upon  me — there,  lie  down;  can  you  shut  your 
eyes?  Yes,  I  see  you  can; — don't  open  them  so  fast. 
Try,  can  you  keep  them  shut  ?  Don't  open  them  till  I 
tell  you — wait  till  I  count  two  hundred  and  fifty: — 
that's  right,  turn  a  little  more  round — keep  your  eyes 
fast;  —  that's  it. — One — two — three — four —  five — six — 
seven;"  and  so  he  went  on,  making  a  longer  interval 
between  every  number,  till  the  monotonous  sound,  and 
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the  closed  eye  of  the  helplessly-drunken  man,  pro- 
duced the  efl'ect  desired  by  the  doctor;  and  the  heavy 
snoring  of  the  apothecary  soon  bore  witness  that  he 
slept. 

We  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  assure  our  fair  readers 
that  Edward  O'Connor  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
scene  of  drunken  absurdity — no.  Long  before  the 
evening's  proceedings  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
regular  drinking  bout  he  had  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  his  head  only  sufficiently  excited  to  increase 
his  sentimentality;  so  instead  of  riding  home  direct, 
he  took  a  round  of  some  eight  miles,  to  have  a  look  at 
Merry  vale ;  for  there  dwelt  Fanny  Dawson — the  Darling 
Fanny  Dawson,  sister  to  Dick,  whose  deviltry  was  more 

than  redeemed  in 
the  family  by  the  an- 
gelic sweetness  of 
his  lovely  and 
sportive  sister.  For 
the  present,  how- 
ever, poor  Edward 
O'Connor  was  not 
allowed  to  address 
Fanny;  but  his  love 
for  her  knew  no 
abatement,  notwith- 
standing, and  to  see 
the  place  where  she 
dwelt  had  for  him  a 
charm.  There  he  sat 
in  his  saddle  at  the 
gate,  looking  up  the 
long  line  of  trees 
through  which  the 
cold  moonlight  was 
streaming,  and  he 
fancied  that  Fanny's 
foot  had  trodden 
that  avenue  perhaps 
a  few  hours  before, 
and  even  that  gave 
him  pleasure:  for  to 
those  who  love  with 
the  fond  enthusiasm 
of  Edward  O'Connor 
the  very  vacancy 
where  the  loved  one  has  been  is  sacred. 

The  horse  pawed  impatiently  to  be  gone,  and  Edward 
reined  him  up  with  a  chiding  voice;  but  the  animal 
continuing  restless,  Edward's  apostrophes  to  his  mis 
tress,  aud  warnings  to  his  horse,  made  an  odd  mixture; 
and  we  would  recommend  gentlemen,  after  their  second 
bottle,  not  to  let  themselves  be  overheard  ia  their  love 
fits,  for  even  as  fine  a  fellow  as  Edward  O'Connor  is 
likely  to  be  ridiculous  under  the  circumstances. 

"Oh,  Fanny,"  cried  Edward— "My  adored  Fanny  !" 
—then  to  his  horse,  ''■Be  quiet,  yoii  brute /"—''■My  love 
—my  angel — you  devil,  I'll  thrash  you,  if  yoti  don't  he 
quiet— thongh  separated  from  me,  you  are  always  pres- 
ent to-my  mind :  your  bright  eyes,  your  raven  locks— 
yourmouth' s  as  hard  as  a  paving-stone,  you  brute! — Oh, 


Fanny,  if  fate  'oe  ever  jiropitious;  should  I  be  blessep 
with  the  divine  possession  of  your  charms;  you  should 
then  know — loluit  a  devil  you  are — you  should  then  know 
the  tenderest  care.  I'll  guard  you,  caress  you,  fondle 
you — Til  bury  my  spurs  in  you,  you  devil.  Oh,  Fanny! — 
beloved  one! — farewell — good-night — a  thousand  bless- 
ings on  you! — and  now  go  on  and  bed — d  to  you!"  said 
he,  bitterly,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloping 
home. 

When  the  doctor  M^as  satisfied  thatM'Garry  was  fast 
asleep,  he  and  Murphy  left  the  room,  and  locked  the 
door.  They  were  encountered  on  the  lobby  by  several 
curious  people,  who  wanted  to  know  "was  the  man 
dead?"  The  doctor  shook  his  head  very  gravely,  and 
said,  "I^Tot  quite;"  while  Murphj',  with  a  serious  nod, 
said,  "All  over,  I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Fay;"  for  he 
perceived  among  the  persons  on  the  lobby  a  ser- 
vant of  O 'Grady  s,  who  chanced  to  be  in  town, 
and  was  all  wonder  and  fright  at  the  news  of  his  mas- 
ter having  committed  murder.  Mnrphy  and  the  doctor 
proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  where  they  found  the 
drunken  men  wrangling  about  what  verdict  they  should 
bring  in,  and  a  discursive  dispute  touching  "murder," 
and  "manslaughter,"  and  "accidental  death,"  and  "the 
visitation  of  God,"  mingled  with  noisy  toasts  and  flow- 
ing cups,  until  any  sagacity  the  company  ever  jjossessed 
was  sacrificed  to  the  rosy  god. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  state  of  the  com- 
pany, rendered  riding  home  impossible  to  most  of  them; 
so  Mrs.  Fay  was  called  ui>on  to  prepare  beds.  The  inn 
did  not  afford  a  sufficiency  to  accommodate  every  gen- 
tleman with  a  single  one,  so  a  toss  up  was  resorted  to, 
to  decide  who  should  sleep  double.  The  fortune  of 
war  cast  the  unfortunate  James  Eeddy  upon  the  doctor, 
who,  though  one  of  the  few  who  were  capable  of  self- 
protection,  preferred  remaining  at  the  inn  to  riding 
home  .some  miles.  Now  James  Eeddy,  though  very 
drunk  indeed,  liail  sense  enough  left  to  dislike  the  lot 
that  fate  had  cast  him.  To  sleep  with  such  a  .slovenly 
man  as  the  doctor  shocked  James,  who  was  a  bit  of  a 
dandy.  The  doctor  seemed  perfectly  contented  witli 
the  arrangement;  and  as  he  bade  Murphy  good-night, 
there  was  a  lurking  devilment  liung  about  his  huge 
mouth.  AH  the  men  staggered  off,  or  were  supported 
to  their  various  beds,  but  one,— and  he  could  not  stir 
from  the  floor,  where  he  lay  hugging  the  leg  of  the 
table.  To  every  eftbrt  to  disturb  liim,  lie  replied,  with 
an  imploring  grunt,  to  "let  him  alone,"  and  lie  hugged 
the  leg  of  the  table  closer,  e.\claiming  "I  won't  leave 
you,  Mrs.  Fay— my  darling  Mrs.  Fay;  rowl  your  arms 
round  me,  Mrs.  Fay." 

"Ah,  get  uj)  and  go  to  bed,  Misther  Doyle,"  said 
Tim.     "Sure  tlie  mistlircss  is  not  here  at  all." 

"I  know  she's  not,"  said  Doyle.  "Who  says  a  word 
against  her?" 

"Sure  you're  talkin'  to  her  yourself,  sir." 

"Tooh,  pooh,  man  !— you're  <llirnnk." 

"Ah,  come  to  bed,  Misther  Doyle  !"  .said  Tim,  in  an 
imi)loring  tone;  "  Och  sure,  my  lieart's  broke  with 
you  !" 
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"Don't  say  your  heart's  broke,  my  sweet  landlady— 
my  darling  Mrs.  Fay;  the  a])ple  of  my  eye  you  are  !" 

"  Nonsense  !  Misther  Doyle." 

"True  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Apple  of  my 
eye,  did  I  say  ?  I'd  give  you  the  apples  of  my  eyes  to 
make  sauce  for  the  cockles  of  your  heart:  Mrs.  Fay, 
darling— don't  be  coy:  ha  !  I  have  you  fa.st !"  and  he 
gripped  the  table  closer. 

"Well,  you  are  dhruuk,  Misther  Doyle  !"  said  Tim. 

"  I  hope  my  breath  is  not  offensive  from  drink,  Mrs. 
Fay,"  said  Doyle,  in  an  amatory  whisper  to  the  leg  of 
the  table. 

"Ah,  get  out  o'that,  Misther  Doyle,"  said  Tim;  ac- 
companying the  exclamation  with  a  good  shake,  which 
somewhat  roused  the  prostrate  swain. 

"Who's  there?" 

"I  want  you  to  come  to  bed,  sir;— ah,  don't  be  so 
foolish,  Misther  Doyle.  Sure  you  don't  think  the 
Misthis  would  be  rowlin'  on  the  flure  there  wid  you,  as 
dhrunk  as  a  pig — " 

"  Dare  not  to  wound  her  fame  !— Who  says  a  word  of 
Mrs.  Fay?" 

"Arrah,  sure,  you  re  talkin'  there  about  her  this  half 
hour. " 

"False,  villain  !  Whisht,  my  darling,"  said  he  to  the 
leg  of  the  table:  "I'll  never  betray  you.  Hug  me 
tight,  Mrs.  Fay  !" 

"Bad  luck  to  the  care  I'll  take  any  more  about  you," 
says  Tim.  "Sleep  an  the  flure,  if  you  like."  '^And 
Doyle  was  left  to  pass  the  night  in  the  soft  imaginary 
delights  of  Mrs.  Fay's  mahogany  embraces. 

How  fared  it  with  James  Reddy  ?  Alas,  poor  James 
I  was  doomed  to  a  night  of  torment,  the  effects  of  which 
he  remembered  for  many  days  after.  In  fact,  liad 
James  been  left-  to  his  choice,  he  would  rather  have 
slept  with  the  house-dog  than  the  doctor;  bnt  he 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  letting  old  Jack  perceive 
his  antipathy;  and  visions  of  future  chastisement  from 
the  doctor's  satirical  tongue  awed  him  into  submission 
to  the  present  punishment.  He  sneaked  into  bed, 
therefore,  and  his  deep  potations  ensured  him  imme- 
diate sleep,  from  which  he  woke,  however,  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  night  in  torture,  from  the  deep  scratches  inflict- 
ed upon  him  by  every  kick  of  old  Growling.  At  last, 
])oor  Reddy  could  stan<l  it  no  longer;  and  tiie  earliest 
liour  of  dawn  revealed  him  to  tlie  doctor,  putting  on 
his  clothes,  swearing  like  a  trooperat  one  moment,  and 
at  tlie  next  apostropliizing  the  genius  (rf  gentility. 
"What  is  it  to  have  to  do  with  a  person  that  is  not  a 
gentleman  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  pulled  on  one  leg  of 
his  trousers. 

"\\'liat's  tlie  matter  with  you  ?"  asked  old  Jack,  from 
the  bed. 

"Tlie  matter,  sir,  is  that  I'm  going." 

"Is  it  at  this  hour  !  Tut,  man,  don't  be  a  fool.  Got 
into  bed  again." 

"Never,  sir,  with  you  at  least.  I  have  seldom  slept 
two  in  a  bed,  Doctor  Growling,  for  my  gentlemanly 
habits  forbid  it;  but  when  circumstances  liave  obliged 
me,  it  has  been  with  ^on\\^^^\\Q\\—ffentleMen,  doctor;" 
—and  ho  laid  a  strong  stress  on  the  word— "Gentle- 
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men,  sir — who  cut  their  toe  nails.  Sir,  I  am  a  serious 
suflferer  by  jour  coarse  habits;  you  have  scratched  me, 
sir,  nearly  to  death.     I  am  one  gore  of  blood" — 

"Tut,  man,  'twas  not  my  nails  scratched  you;  it  was 
only  my  spurs  1  put  on  going  to  bed,  to  keep  you  at  a 
distance  from  me;  you  were  so  disgustingly  drunk,  my 
gmtlenmn! — look  there;"  and  he  poked  his  leg  out  of 
bed,  and  there,  sure  enough,  lleddy  saw  a  spur  buckled: 
and,  dumb-founded  at  this  evidence  of  the  doctor's 
atrocity,  he  snatched  up  his  clothes,  and  rushed  from 
the  room,  as  from  the  den  of  a  bear. 

Murphy  twisted  a  beneficial  result  to  M'Garry  out  of 
the  night's  riotous  frolic  at  his  expense;  for,  in  the 
morning,  taking  advantage  of  the  report  of  the  inquest 
which  he  knew  must  have  reached  Xeck-or-Xothing- 
Hall,  he  made  a  communication  to  O'Grady,  so  equivo- 
cally worded  that  the  squire  fell  into  the  trap. 

The  note  ran  as  follows: 

"SiE, — Tou  must  be  aware  that  your  act  of  yesterday 
has  raised  a  strong  feeling  in  the  country  against  you, 
and  that  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  laws  cannot  fail 
to  be  visited  with  terrible  severity  upon  you:  for 
though  your  position  in  rank  places  you  far  above  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  man  on  whom  you  wreaked 
your  vengeance,  you  know,  sir,  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  you  are  equal,  and  the  shield  of  justice  protects  the 
peasant  as  well  as  the  prince.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, sir,  considering  the  awful  consequences  of  your 
ungovernable  rage  (which,  1  doubt  not,  now  you  de- 
plore), I  would  suggest  to  you,  by  a  timely  oifer  of  com- 
promise, in  the  shax)e  of  a  handsome  sum  of  money — 
say  two  hundred  pounds — to  lull  the  storm  which  must 
otherwise  burst  on  your  devoted  head,  and  save  your 
name  from  d'shouor.  I  anxiously  await  your  answer, 
as  proceedings  must  instantly  commence  and  the  law 
take  its  course,  unless  Mrs.  M'Garry  can  be  pacified. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"MUKXOUGH  Murphy. 

"  To  Gustcmis  Granbi/  0'  Grachj,  Esq. 

'''' Xeck-or-Xvthln<j  Hall. " 

O'Grady  was  thoroughly  frightened;  and  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  did  believe  he  could  compromise  for 
killing  only  a  plebeian;  and  actually  sent  Murphy  his 
note  of  hand  for  the  sum  demanded.  Murtough  posted 
off  to  M'Garrj :  he  and  his  wife  received  him  with 
shouts  of  indignation,  and  heaped  reproaches  on  his 
head  for  the  trick  he  had  played  on  the  apothecary. 

"Oh!  Mister  Murphy — never  look  me  in  the  face 
again!"  said  Mrs.  O'Garry,  who  was  ugly  enough  to 
make  the  request  quite  unnecessary.  "To  send  my 
liu-sband  home  to  me  a  beast!" 

"  Striped  like  a  tiger!"  said  M'Garry. 

"Blacking  and  pickled  cabbage,  Misther  Murphy!" 
said  the  wife.  "  Oh  tie,  sir!  I  did  not  think  you  could 
be  so  low." 

"  Galvanism!"  said  M'Garry,  furiously.  "  My  pro- 
fessional honor  wounded." 

"Whisht,  whisht,  man!''  said  Murphy;    "there's  a 


finer  plaister  than  any  in  your  shop  for  the  cure  of 
wounded  honor.  Look  at  that!"  and  he  handed  him 
the  note  for  two  hundred.  "There's  galvanism  for 
you!" 

"What  is  this?"  said  M'Garry,  in  amazement. 

"The  result  of  last  night's  inquest,"  said  Murphy. 
"  You  have  got  your  damages  without  a  trial ;  so  pocket 
your  money  and  be  thankful." 

The  two  hundred  pounds  at  once  changed  the  aspect 
of  atfairs.  M'Garry  vowed  eternal  gratitude,  with  pro- 
testations that  Mur^jhy  was  the  cleverest  attorney  alive, 
and  ought  to  be  chief  justice.  The  wife  was  equally 
vociferous  in  her  acknowledgments,  until  Murtough, 
who  when  he  entered  the  house  was  near  falling  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  claws  of  the  apothecary's  wife,  was  obliged 
to  rush  from  the  premises  to  shun  the  more  terrible 
consequences  of  her  embraces. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AYe  have  sat  so  long  at  our  dinner  that  we  have  al- 
most lost  sight  of  poor  Andy,  to  whom  we  must  now 
retui'n.  When  he  ran  to  his  mother's  cabin  to  escape 
from  the  fangs  of  Dick  Dawson,  there  was  no  one 
within ;  his  mother  being  digging  a  few  potatoes  for  sup- 
Ijer  from  the  little  ridge  behind  her  house,  and  Oonah 
Riley,  her  niece — an  orphan  girl  who  lived  Mith  her, — 
being  up  to  Squire  Egau's  to  sell  some  eggs;  for  round 
the  poorest  cabins  in  Ireland  you  scarcely  ever  fail  to 
see  some  ragged  hens,  whose  eggs  are  never  consumed 
by  their  proprietors,  except,  perhai)s,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, but  sold  to  the  neighboring  gentry  at  a  trifling 
price. 

Andy  cared  not  who  was  out  or  who  was  in,  provided 
he  could  only  escape  from  Dick ;  so,  without  asking  any 
questions,  he  crawled  under  the  wretched  bed  in  the 
dark  corner,  where  his  mother  and  Oonah  slept,  and 
where  the  latter,  through  the  blessed  influence  of 
health  and  youth  and  an  innocent  heart,  had  brighter 
dreams  than  attend  many  a  couch  whose  downy  pillows 
and  silken  hangings  would  more  than  purchase  thefee- 
simjile  of  any  cabin  in  Ireland.  There  Andy,  in  a  state 
of  utter  exhaustion  from  his  fears,  his  race,  and  his 
thrashing,  soon  fell  asleep,  and  the  terrors  of  Dick  the 
Devil  gave  place  to  the  blessing  of  the  profouudest 
slumbers. 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  her  darling  An- 
dy was  the  widow  Rooney,  as  she  returned  from  the 
potato  ridge  into  her  cabin;  depositing  a  sAcoj^^A  of  the 
newly-dug  esculent  at  the  door,  and  replacing  the  spade 
in  its  own  corner  of  the  cabin.  At  the  same  moment 
Oonah  returned,  after  disposing  of  her  eggs,  and  hand- 
ed the  threepence  she  had  received  for  them  to  her 
aunt,  who  dropped  them  into  the  deep  pocket  of  blue 
striped  tick  which  hung  at  her  side. 

"Take  the  pail,  Oonah,  ma-chree  and  run  to  the  well 
for  some  wather  to  wash  the  pratees,  while  I  get  the 
pot  ready  for  bilin'  them;  it  wants  scowrin',  for  the  pig 
was  atin'  his  dinner  out  iv  it,  the  craythur!" 
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Off  went  Oonah  with  her  pail,  which  she  soon  filled 
from  the  clear  spring;  and  placing  the  vessel  on  her 
head,  walked  back  to  the  cabin  with  that  beautifully- 
erect  form,  free  step,  and  graceful  swaying  of  the 
figure,  so  peculiar  to  the  women  of  Ireland  and  the 
East,  from  their  habit  of  carrying  weights  upon  the 
head.  The  potatoes  were  soon  washed;  and  as  they 
got  their  last  dash  of  water  in  the  sheough,  whose  open 
wicker-work  Jet  the  water  drain  from  them,  np  came 
Larry  Hogan,  who,  being  what  is  called  "a  civil-spoken 
man,"  addressed  Mrs.  Eooney  in  the  following  agree- 
able manner: — 

"Them's  purty  pratees,  Mrs.  Eooney:  God  save  you, 
ma'am!" 

"  'Deed  an'  they  are, — thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Hogan ; 
God  save  you  and  your's  too!  And  how  would  the 
woman  that  owns  you  be  ?" 

"Hearty,  thank  you." 

"Will  you  step  in?" 

"N^o — I'm  obleeged  to  you — I  must  be  aff  home  wid 
me;  but  I'll  just  get  a  coal  for  my  pipe,  for  it  wint  out 
on  me  awhile  agone  with  the  fright." 

"Well,  I've  heer'd  quare  things,  Larry  Hogan,"  said 
Oonah,  laughing  and  showing  her  white  teeth;  "but  I 
never  heer'd  so  quare  a  thing  as  a  pipe  goin'  out  with 
the  fright." 

"Oh,  how  sharp  you  are! — takin'  one  up  afore  they're 
down." 

"Not  afore  they're  down,  Larry,  for  you  said  it." 

"Well,  if  I  was  down,  you  were  down  on  me,  so  you 
are  down  too,  you  see.  Ha,  ha!  And  afther  all  now, 
Oonah,  a  pipe  is  like  a  Christian  in  many  ways: — sure 
it's  made  o'  clay  like  a  Christian,  and  has  the  spark  o' 
life  in  it,  and  while  the  breath  is  in  it  the  spark  is  alive ; 
but  when  the  breath  is  out  of  it,  the  spark  dies,  and 
then  it  grows  cowld  like  a  Christian;  and  isn't  it  a 
pleasant  companion  like  a  Christian  ?" 

"Faix,  some  Christians  isn't  pleasant  companions  at 
.all!"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Eooney,  senteutiously. 

"Well,  but  they  ought  to  be,"  said  Larry;  "and  isn't 
a  pipe  sometimes  cracked  like  a  Christian,  and  isn't  it 
sometimes  choked  like  a  Oliristian  ?" 

"Oh,  choke  you  and  your  pipe  together,  Larry!  will 
you  never  liave  done  ?"  said  the  wi<low. 

"The  most  improvinist  thing  in  the  world  is  smokin'," 
said  Larry,  who  had  now  relit  his  pipe,  and  squatted 
himself  on  a  three-legged  stool  beside  the  widow's  fire. 
"The  most  improvinist  tiling  in  the  world" — (paugh!)— 
and  a  parenthetical  whifl"  of  tobacco  smoke  curled  out 
of  the  corner  of  Larry's  mouth — "is  smokin':  for  the 
smoke  shows  you,  as  it  were,  the  life  o'  man  passin' 
away  like  a  puff,— (paugh!) — ^just  like  that;  and  the 
tibakky  turns  to  ashes  like  this  poor  perishable  body: 
for,  as  the  song  says, — 

'*  Tibakky  is  an  Indian  weed, 
Alive  lit  morn,  and  dead  at  eve  ; 
It  livee  but  an  hour, 
1b  cut  down  like  a  llower. 
Think  o'  this  when  you're  smoking  tiba-akkyi  " 

And  Larry  sung  the  ditty  as  he  crammed  some  of  the 
weed  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  with  his  little  finger. 


"Why,  you're  as  good  as  a  sarmint  this  evenin',  Lar- 
ry," said  the  widow,  as  she  lifted  the  iron  pot  on  the 
fire. 

"There's  worse  sarmints  nor  that,  I  can  tell  you,"  re- 
joined Larry,  who  took  up  the  old  song  again — 

"  A  pipe  it  larns  us  all  this  thing, — 

'Tis  fair  without  and  foul  within, 
Just  like  the  soul  begrim'd  with  sin. 
Think  of  this  when  you're  emoking  tiba-akfay." 

Larry  puffed  away  silently  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  Oonah  had  placed  a  few  sods  of  corn  round  the 
pot  in  an  upright  position,  that  the  flame  might 
curl  iipward  round  them^,  and  so  hasten  the  boiling,  she 
drew  a  stool  near  the  fire,  and  asked  Larry  to  exxilain 
about  the  fright. 

"Why,  I  was  coming  up  by  the  cross  road  there,  when 
what  should  I  see  but  a  ghost — " 

"A  ghost !  ! !"  exclaimed  the  widow  and  Oonah,  with 
suppressed  voices,  and  distended  mouth  and  eyes. 

"To  all  appearance,"  said  Larry;  "but  it  was  only  a 
thing  was  stuck  in  the  hedge  to  freken  whoever  was 
jiassiu'  by;  and  as  I  kem  up  to  it  there  was  a  groan,  so 
I  started,  and  looked  at  it  for  a  minit,  or  thereaway;  but 
I  seen  what  it  was,  and  threwn  a  stone  at  it,  for  fear  I'd 
be  mistaken;  and  I  heer'd  tittherin'  inside  the  hedge, 
and  then  I  know  'was  only  divilment  of  some  one." 

"And  what  was  it?"  asked  Oonah. 

"'Twas  a  horse's  head,  in  throth,  with  anowldhaton 
the  top  of  it,  and  two  buck -briars  stuck  out  at  each 
side,  and  some  rags  hanging  on  them,  and  an  owld 
breeches  shakin,  undher  the  head;  'twas  just  altogether 
like  a  pale-faced  man  with  high  shoulders  and  no  body, 
and  very  long  arms  and  short  legs: — faith,  it  frightened 
me  at  first." 

"And  no  wondher,"  said  Oonah.  "Dear,  but  I  think 
I'd  lose  my  life  if  I  seen  the  like  !" 

"But  sure,"  said  the  widow,  "wouldn't  you  know 
that  ghosts  never  appears  by  day  ?" 

"Ay,  but  I  hadn't  time  to  think  'o  that,  bein'  taken 
short  wid  the  fright, — more  betoken,  'twas  the  place 
themurdher  happened  in  long  ago." 

"Sure  enough,"  said  the  widow.  "God  betune  us 
and  harm!"  and  she  marked  herself  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross  as  she  spoke : — "and  a  terrible  murdher  it  v  as," 
added  she. 

"How  was  it?"  in(iuired  Oonah,  drawing  her  seat 
closer  to  her  aunt  and  Larry. 

"'Twas  a  schoolmaster,  dear,  that  was  found  dead  on 
the  road  one  mornin',  with  his  head  full  of  fractions," 
said  the  widow. 

"All  in  jommethry,"*  said  Larry. 

"And  some  said  he  fell  oft"  the  horse,"  said  the  widow. 

"And  more  say  the  horse  fell  on  him,"  said  Larry. 

"And  again,  there  was  some  sai<'  the  horse  kicked 
liim  in  the  head,"  said  the  widow. 

"And  tliere  was  talk  of  shoe-aside,"  said  Larry. 

"The  horse's  shoe  was  it  ?"  asked  Oonah. 

"No,  alatina,"  said  Larry:  "shoe-aside  is  Latin  for 
cutting  your  throat." 

"IJuthe  didn't  cut  his  throat,"  said  the  widow. 

"I!ut  sure  it's  all  one  whether  ho  done  it  wid  a  razhir 

*  Anything  very  badly  broken  is  said  by  the  Irish  peasantry  to  be  m  jommethry. 
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on  bis  throat,  or  a  hammer  on  his  head;  it's  shoe-aside  I 

all  the  same." 

"But  there  was  no  hammer  found,  was  there?"  saidi 

the  widow. 

"No,"  said  Larry.  "But  some  people  thought  he 
might  have  had  the  hammer  afther  he  done  it,  to  take 
ofl  the  disgrace  of  the  shoe-aside." 

"But  wasn't  there  any  life  in  him  when  he  was 
found  ?" 

"isot  a  taste.  The  crowner's  jury  sot  on  him,  and  he 
never  said  a  word  agin  it,  and  if  he  was  alive  he  would." 

"And  didn't  they  find  anything  at  all  ?"  asked  Oonah. 

"Nothing  but  the  vardick,"  said  Larry. 

"And  was  that  what  killed  him?"  said  Oonah. 

"No,  my  dear;  'twas  the  crack  in  the  head  that  killed 
him,  however  he  kem  by  it;  but  the  vardick  o'  the 
crowner  was,  that  it  was  done,  and  that  some  one  did 
it,  and  that  they  wor  blackguards,  whoever  they  wor, 
and  persons  onknowu;  and  sure  if  they  wor  unknown 
then,  they'd  always  stay  so,  for  who'd  know  them  afther 
doing  the  like?" 

"Thrue  for  you,  Larry,"  said  the  widow:  "but  what 
was  that  to  the  murdher  over  at  the  green  hills  be- 
yant?" 

"Oh !  that  was  the  terriblest  murdher  ever  was  in 
the  place,  or  nigh  it:  that  was  the  murdher  in  earnest!" 

With  that  eagerness  which  always  attend  the  rela- 
tion of  horrible  stories,  Larry  and  the  old  women  raked 
up  ever  murder  and  robbery  that  had  occurred  within 
their  recollection,  while  Oonah  listened  with  mixed 
curiosity  and  fear.  The  boiling  over  of  the  pot  at  length 
recalled  them  to  a  sense  of  the  business  that  ought  to 
be  attended  to  at  the  moment,  and  Larry  was  inviiedto 
take  share  of  the  potatoes.  This  he  declined;  declar- 
ing, as  he  had  done  some  time  previously,  that  he 
must  "be  off  home,"  and  to  the  door  he  went  accord- 
ingly; but  as  the  evening  shades  had  closed  into 
the  darkness  of  night,  he  paused  on  opening  it  with  a 
sensation  he  would  not  have  liked  to  own.  The  fact 
was,  that  after  the  discussion  of  numerous  nightly 
murders,  he  would  rather  have  had  daylight  on  the 
outside  of  the  cabin ;  for  the  horrid  stories  that  had  been 
revived  round  the  blazing  hearth  were  not  the  best 
preparation  for  going  a  lonely  road  on  a  dark  night. 
But  go  he  should,  and  go  he  did;  and  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  widow  from  sympatliy  had  a  notion  why 
Larry  paused  upon  the  threshold;  for  the  moment  he 
had  crossed  it  and  that  they  had  exchanged  their 
"Good-night  and  God  speed  you,"  the  door  was  rapidly 
closed  and  bolted.  The  widow  returned  to  the  fireside 
and  was  silent,  while  Oonah  looked  by  the  light  of  a 
caudle  into  the  boiling  pot  to  ascertain  if  the  potatoes 
were  yet  done,  and  cast  a  fearful  glance  up  the  wide 
chirauey  as  she  withdrew  from  the  inspection. 

"1  wish  Larry  did  not  tell  us  such  horrid  stories," 
said  she  as  she  laid  the  rushlight  on  the  table;  "111  be 
dhramiu'  all  night  o'  them." 

"Deed  an'  that's  thrue,"  said  the  widow;  "I  wish 
he  hadn't." 

"Sure  you  was  as  bad  yourself,"  said  Oonah. 

"Troth,  an'  1  b'lieve  I  was,  child,  and  I'm  sorry  for 


it  now ;  but  let  us  ate  our  supper  and  go  to  bed  in  God's 
name." 

"I'm  af eared  o'  my  life  to  go  to  bed!"  said  Oonah. 
"■Wisha!  but  I'd  give  the  world  it  was  mornin'." 

"Ate  your  supper,  child,  ate  your  supper,"  said  her 
aunt,  giving  the  example,  which  was  followed  by  Oonah ; 
and  after  a  light  meal  their  ijrayers  were  said  and  per- 
chance with  a  little  extra  devotion,  from  their  pecu- 
liar state  of  mind  ;  then  to  bed  they  went.  The  rush- 
light being  extinguished,  the  only  light  remaining  was 
from  the  red  embers  of  the  decaying  tire,  which  cast  so 
uncertain  a  glimmer  within  the  cabin  that  its  effect  was 
almost  worse  than  utter  darkness  to  a  timid  person,  for 
any  object  within  its  range  assumed  a  form  unlike  its 
own,  and  presented  some  fantastic  image  to  the  eye; 
and  as  Oonah,  contrary  to  her  usual  habit,  could  not 
fall  asleep  the  moment  she  went  to  bed,  she  could  not 
resist  peering  forth  from  under  the  bed-clothes  through 
the  uncertain  gloom,  in  a  painful  state  of  watchfulness, 
which  became  gradually  relaxed  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

Tlie  night  was  about  half  spent  when  Andy  began  to 
awake;  and  as  he  stretched  his  arms,  and  rolled  his 
whole  body  round,  he  struck  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
above  him,  in  the  action,  and  woke  his  mother.  "Dear 
me,"  thought  the  widow,  "I  can't  sleep  at  all  to-night." 
Andy  gave  another  turn  soon  after,  which  roused 
Oonah.  She  started,  and  shaking  her  aunt,  asked  her, 
in  a  low  voice,  if  it  was  she  who  kicked  her,  though  she 
scarcely  hoped  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  yet 
dared  not  believe  what  her  fears  whispered. 

"No,  a  cuishla,''''  whispered  the  aunt 

"Did  you  feel  anything?"  asked  Oonah,  trembling 
violently. 

"What  do  you  mane,  alannaf''  said  her  aunt. 

Andy  gave  another  roll.  "There  it  is  again  !" 
gasped  Oonah :  and  in  a  whisper,  scarcely  above  her 
breath,  she  added,  "Aunt,  there's  some  one  under  the 
bed !" 

The  aunt  did  not  answer;  but  the  two  women  drew 
closer  together,  and  held  each  other  in  their  arms,  as  if 
their  proximity  aff'orded  i>rotection.  Thus  they  laj-  in 
breathless  fear  for  some  minutes,  while  Andy  began  to 
be  influenced  by  a  vision  in  whicli  the  duel,  and  the 
cha.se,  and  the  thrashing,  were  all  enacted  over  again, 
and  soon  an  odd  word  began  to  escape  from  the  dream- 
er: "Gi'  me  the  pist'l,  Dick — the  pisfl !" 

"There  are  two  of  them  !"  whispered  Oonah.  "  God 
be  merciful  to  us  !  Do  you  hear  him  asking  for  the 
pistol?" 

"Screech  !"  said  her  aunt. 

"I  can't,"  said  Oonah. 

Andy  was  quiet  for  sometime,  while  the  women 
scarcely  breathed. 

"Suppose  we  get  up,  and  make  for  the  door?"  said 
the  aunt. 

"I  wouldn't  put  my  foot  out  of  the  bed  for  the  world," 
said  Oonah.  "I'm  afeard  one  o'  them  would  catch  me 
by  the  leg." 

"Howld  him  !  howld  him  !"  grumbled  Andy. 

"I'll  die  with  the  fright,  aunt !  I  feel  I'm  dyin' ! 
Let  us  say  our  prayers,  aunt,  for  we're  goin'  to  be  mur- 
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dhered!"  The  two  women  began  to  repeat  with  fer- 
vor their  aves  and  paternosters,  while  at  this  immediate 
juncture  Andy's  dream  having  borne  him  to  the  dirty 
ditch  where  Dick  Dawson  had  pommelled  him,  he  began 
to  vociferate,  "Murder  !  murder  !"  so  fiercely  that  the 
women  screamed  together  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and 
"Murder  !  murder  !"  was  shouted  by  the  whole  party; 
for  once  felie  widow  and  Oonah  found  their  voices,  they 
made  good  use  of  them.  The  noise  awoke  Andy,  who 
had,  be  it  remembered,  a  tolerably  long  sleep  by  this 
time;  and  he  having  quite  forgotten  where  he  had 
lain  down,  and  finding  himself  confined  by  the  bed 
above  him,  and  smothering  for  want  of  air,  with  the 
fierce  shouts  of  murder  ringing  in  his  ears,  woke  in  as 
great  a  fright  as  the  women  in  the  bed,  and  became  a 
party  in  the  terror  he  himself  had  i)rodnced;  every 
plunge  he  gave  under  the  bed  inflicted  a  poke  or  a 
kick  on  his  mother  and  cousin,  which  was  answered 
by  a  cry  of  "Murder!" 

"Let  me  out!  Let  me  out,  Misther  Dick!"  roared 
Andy.     "Where  am  I  at  all  ?    Let  me  out!" 

"Help  !  help  !  murther  !"  roared  the  women. 

"I'll  never  shoot  any  one  again,  Misther  Dick — let  me 
up  !" 

Andy  scrambled  from  under  the  bed,  half  awake,  and 
whole  frightened  by  the  darkness  and  the  noise,  which 
was  now  increased  by  the  barking  of  the  cur-dog. 

"High  !  at  him.  Coaly!"  roared  Mrs.  Rooney;  "howld 
him!  howld  him  !" 

Now  as  this  address  was  often  made  to  the  cur  re- 
specting the  pig,  when  Mrs.  Rooney  sometimes  wanted 
a  quiet  moment  in  the  day,  and  the  pig  didn't  like  quit- 
ting the  premises,  the  dog  ran  to  the  corner  of  the 
cabin  where  the  pig  habitually  lodged,  and  laid  hold  of 
his  ears  with  the  strongest  testimonials  of  affection, 
which  polite  attention  the  pig  acknowledged  by  a  i)ro- 
louged  squealing  that  drowned  the  voices  of  the 
women  and  Andy  together;  and  now  the  cocks  and  hens 
that  were  roosting  on  the  rafters  of  the  cabin  were 
startled  by  the  din,  and  the  crowing  and  cackling  and 
the  flapping  of  the  frightened  fowls  as  they  flew  about 
in  tiie  dark  added  to  the  general  uproar  and  confusion. 

"A h!"  screamed  Oonah,  "takeyour  hands  olf  me!" 

as  Andy,  getting  from  under  the  bed,  laid  his  hand 
upon  it  to  assist  him,  and  caught  a  grip  of  his  cousin. 

"Who  are  you  at  all?"  cried  Andy,  making  another 
claw,  and  catching  hold  of  his  mother's  nose. 

"Oonah,  they're  murdhei'ing  me !"  shouted  the 
widow. 

Tlie  name  of  Oonah,  and  the  voice  of  liis  motlier,  re- 
called his  senses  to  Andy,  who  shouted,  "Mother, 
mother!  what's  the  matter?"  A  friglitened  hen  flew  in 
his  face,  an<l  nearly  knocked  Andy  down.  "Bad  cess 
to  you,"  cried  Andy,  "what  ditl  you  hit  me  for?" 

"Who  are  you  at  all  ?"  cried  the  widow. 

"Don't you  know  me?"  said  Andy. 

"No,  I  don't  know  you;  by  the  vartue  o'  my  oath,  I 
don  t;  and  I'll  never  swear  again' you,  jintlemen,  if  you 
lave  tlie  place,  and  si)are  our  lives!" 

Here  the  hens  flew  against  the  dresser,  and  smash 
went  the  plates  and  dishes. 


"Oh,  jintlemen,  dear,  don't  rack  and  ruin  me  that 
way:  don't  desthroy  a  lone  woman!" 

"Mother,  mother,  what's  this  at  all  ?  Don'tyou  know 
your  own  Andy?" 

"Is  it  you  that's  there?"  cried  the  widow,  catching- 
hold  of  him. 

"To  be  sure  it's  me,"  said  Andy. 

"You  won't  let  us  be  murdhered,  will  you  ?" 

"Who'd  murdher  you?" 

"Them  people  that's  with  yon."  Smash  went  another 
plate.  "Do  you  hear  that?  they're  rackin' my  place, 
the  villains  !" 

"Divil  a  one's  wid  me  at  all!"  said  Andy. 

"I'll  take  my  oath  there  was  three  or  four  under  the 
bed,"  said  Oonah. 

"Not  one  but  myself,"  said  Andy. 

"Are  you  sure?"  said  his  mother. 

"Cock  sure!"  said  Andy;  and  a  loud  crowing  gave 
evidence  in  favor  of  his  assertion. 

"The  fowls  is  going  mad,"  said  the  widow. 

"And  the  pig's  distracted,"  said  Oonah. 

"No  wonder;  the  dog's  murdherin' him,"  said  Andy. 

"Get  up  and  light  the  rushlight,  Oonah,"  said  the 
widow;  "you'll  get  a  spark  out  o'  the  turf  cendhers." 

"Some  o'  them  will  catch  me,  maybe!"  said  Oonah. 

"Get  up,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  widow. 

Oonah  now  arose,  and  groped  her  way  to  the  fire- 
place, where  by  dint  of  blowing  upon  the  embers,  and 
j  looking  the  rushlight  among  the  turf  ashes,  a  light  was 
at  length  obtained.  She  then  returned  to  the  bed,  and 
threw  her  petticoat  over  her  shoulders. 

"What's  this  at  all?"  said  the  widow  rising,  and 
wrapping  a  blanket  round  her. 

"Bad  cess  to  the  know  I  know!"  said  Andy. 

"Look  under  the  bed,  Oonah,"  said  the  aunt. 

Oonah  obeyed,  and  screamed,  and  ran  behind  Andy. 
"There's  another  here  yet!"  said  she. 

Andy  seized  the  poker,  and  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive, desired  the  villain  to  come  out:  the  demand  was 
not  complied  with. 

"There's  nobody  there,"  said  Andy. 

"I'll  take  my  oath  there  is,"  said  Oonah;  "a  dirty 
blackguard  without  any  clothes  on  him." 

"Come  out,  you  robber  !"  said  Andy,  making  a  lunge 
under  the  truckle. 

A  grunt  ensued,  and  out  rushed  the  pig,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  dog,  the  dog  having  discovered  a 
greater  attraction  in  some  fat  that  was  knocked  from 
the  dresser,  which  the  widow  intended  for  the  dipping 
of  rushes  in;  but  the  dog  being  enlightened  to  his  own 
interest  without  rushlights,  and  jjreferring  nnitton  fat 
to  pig's  ear,  had  sntl'ered  the  grunter  to  go  at  large, 
while  lie  was  captivated  by  the  fat.  Tlio  clink  of  a 
three-legged  stool  tlie  widow  seized  to  the  rescue,  was 
a  stronger  argument  against  the  dog  than  he  was  pre- 
pared to  answer,  and  a  remiumt  of  fat  was  preserved 
from  tlie  rapacious  Coaly. 

"Where's  the  rest  o'  the  robbers?"  said  Oonah; 
"tliere's  tliree  o'  them,  I  know." 

"You're  dhramin',"  said  Andy.  "Divil  a  robber  is 
hero  but  mysell'. " 
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"  A.nd  what  brought  yon  here  ?"  said  his  mother. 

"I  was  afeard  they'd  miirdher  me,"  said  Andy. 

"Murdher  !"  exclaimed  the  widow  and  Oonah  to- 
gether, still  startled  by  the  very  sound  of  the  word. 
"Who  do  yon  mane?" 

"Misther  Dick,"  said  Andy. 

"Aunt,  I  tell  yon,"  said  Oonah,  "this  is  some 
more  of  Andy's  blundhers.  Sure  Misther  Dawson 
wouldn't  be  goiu'  to  murdher  any  one;  let  uslookronnd 
the  cabin,  and  find  out  who's  in  it,  for  I  won't  be  aisy 
ontil  I  look  into  every  corner,  to  see  there's  no  robbers 
in  the  place;  fori  tell  you  again,  there  was  three  o' 
them  undher  the  bed." 

The  search  was  made,  and  the  widow  and  Oonah  at 
length  satisfied  that  there  were  no  midnight  assassins 
there  with  long  knives  to  cut  their  thi'oats;  and  then 
they  began  to  thank  God  that  their  lives  were  safe. 

"But,  oh  1  look  at  my  chiiynee  !"  said  the  widow, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  casting  a  look  of  despair  at  the 
shattered  delf  that  lay  around  her;  "look  at  my  chay- 
nee  !" 

"And  what  was  it  brought  you  here?"  said  Oonah, 
facing  round  on  Andy  with  a  dangerous  look,  rather,  in 
her  bright  eye.     "Will  you  tell  us  that  ? — what  wcis  it  ?" 

"I  came  to  save  my  life,  I  tell  you,"  said  Andj^. 

"To  put  us  in  dhrend  of  ours,  you  mane,"  said  Oonah. 
"Just  look  at  the  omadhaun  there,"  said  she  to  her 
aunt,  "standin'  with  his  mouth  open,  just  as  if  nothiu' 
happened,  and  he  afther  frightenin'  the  lives  of  us." 

"Thrue  for  you,  alamm"  said  her  aunt. 

"And  would  no  place  sarve  you,  indeed,  but  nndher 
our  bed,  you  vagabone  ?"  said  his  mother,  roused  to  a 
sense  of  his  delinquency;  "to  come  iu  like  a  morodin' 
villiau,  as  you  are,  and  hide  under  the  bed,  and  frighten 
the  lives  out  of  us,  and  rack  and  ruin  my  place  !" 

"'Twas  Misther  Dick,  I  tell  yon,"  said  Andy. 

"Bad  scran  to  you,  yon  unlooky  hangiu'  bone  thief !" 
cried  the  widow,  seizing  him  by  the  hair,  and  giving 
him  a  hearty  cuff  on  the  ear,  which  would  have  knocked 
him  clown,  only  that  Oonah  kept  him  up  by  an  equally 
well  applied  box  on  the  other. 

"Would  you  murdher  me?"  shouted  Andy,  as  he 
saw  his  mother  lay  hold  of  the  broom. 

"Ar'n't  you  afther  frighteuin'  the  lives  out  of  ns, 
you  dirty,  good-for-nothing,  mischief-making  ! — " 

On  poured  the  torrent  of  abuse,  rendered  more  im- 
pressive by  a  whack  at  every  word  Andy  roared,  and 
the  more  he  roared  the  more  did  Oonah  and  his  mother 
thrash  him.  So  great,  indeed,  wns  their  zeal  in  the 
cause,  that  the  widow's  blanket  and  Oonah's  petticoat 
fell  oft'  in  the  melee,  which  compels  us  to  put  our  hands 
to  our  eyes,  and  close  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

"LoTe  rules  the  camp,  the  conn,  the  grove, 
And  men  on  earth  and  saints  above; 
For  Love  is  Heaven,  and  Heaven  is  Love." 

So  sang  Scott.     Quite  agreeing  with  the  antithesis 
of  the  last  line,  perhaps  in  the  second,  where  he  talks 


of  men  and  saints,  another  view  of  the  subject,  or  turn 
of  the  phrase,  might  have  introduced  sinners  qnite 
as  successfully.  This  is  said  without  the  smallest  in- 
tention of  iising  the  word  sinners  in  a  questionable 
manner.  Love,  in  its  purest  shape,  may  lead  to  sinning 
on  the  part  of  persons  least  interested  in  the  question ; 
for  is  it  not  a  sin,  when  the  folly,  or  caprice,  or  selfish- 
ness of  a  third  party  or  foi^rth,  makes  a  trio  or  qiiar- 
tette  of  that  which  nature  undoubtedly  intended  for  a 
duet,  and  so  spoils  it? 

Fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  nncles,  aunts,— 
ay,  and  even  cousins — sometimes  put  in  their  oar  to 
disturb  that  stream  which  is  troubled  enough  without 
their  interference,  and,  as  the  bard  of  Avon  says, 

"  never  did  run  smooth." 

And  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Fanny  Dawson  and  Edward 
OConnor.  A  piece  of  innocent  fun  on  the  part  of  her 
brother  and  blind  pertinacity — indeed,  downright  ab- 
surdity— on  her  father's  side,  interrupted  the  inter- 
course of  aflection  which  had  subsisted  silently  for 
many  a  long  day  between  the  lovers,  but  was  acknowl- 
edged at  last  with  delight  to  the  two  whom  it  most 
concerned  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  knew  or  held 
them  dear.  Yet  the  harmony  of  this  sweet  accordance 
of  spirits  was  marred  by  youthful  frolic  and  doting  ab- 
surdity. This  welding  together  of  hearts  iu  the  purest 
fire  of  nature's  own  contriving  was  broken  at  a  blow 
by  a  weak  old  man.  Is  it  too  much  to  call  this«  sin? 
Less  mischievous  things  are  branded  with  the  name  in 
the  common-place  parlance  of  the  world.  The  cold  and 
phlegmatic  may  not  understand  this;  but  they  who  can 
love  know  how  bitterly  every  after-hour  of  life  may  be 
poisoned  with  the  taint  which  hapless  love  has  infused 
into  the  current  of  future  years,  and  can  believe  how 
many  a  heart  equal  to  the  highest  enteri)rise  has  been 
palsied  by  the  touch  of  despair.  Sweet  and  holy  is  the 
duty  of  child  to  parent;  but  sacred  also  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  those  who  govern  in  so  hallowed  a  position. 
Their  rule  should  be  guided  by  justice;  they  should 
pray  for  judgment  in  their  masterj-. 

Fanny  Dawson's  father  was  an  odd  sort  of  person. 
His  ancestors  were  settlers  in  Ireland  of  the  time 
of  William  the  Third,  and  having  won  their  lands 
by  the  sword,  it  is  quite  natural  the  love  of  arms 
should  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family.  Mr.  Daw- 
son, therefore,  had  served  many  years  as  a  soldier,  and 
was  a  bit  of  martinet,  not  only  in  military  but  all  other 
affairs.  His  mind  was  of  so  tenacious  a  character  that 
an  impression  once  received  there  became  indelible; 
and  if  the  Major  once  made  up  his  mind,  or  indulged 
the  belief,  that  such  and  such  things  were  so  and  so, 
the  waters  of  truth  could  never  wash  out  the  mistake: 
stubbornness  had  written  them  there  with  her  own  in- 
delible marking  ink. 

Now,  one  of  the  gentleman's  weak  points  was  a 
museum  of  the  most  heterogeneous  nature,  consisting 
of  odds  and  ends  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  ap- 
pertaining to  all  subjects.  Kothing  was  too  high  or  too 
low: — a  bronze  helmet  from  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
which,  to  the  classic  eye  of  an  artist,  conveyed  the  , 
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idea  of  a  Minerva's  head  beneath  it,  would  not  have 
been  more  prized  by  the  Major  than  a  cavalry  cap  with 
some  bullet  mark  of  which  he  could  tell  an  anecdote.  A 
certain  skin  of  a  tiger  he  prized  much,  because  the 
animal  had  dined  on  his  dearest  friend  in  one  of  the 
jungles  of  Bengal;  also  a  pistol,  which  he  vouched  for 
as  being  the  one  with  which  Hattield  fired  at  George 
the  Third;  the  hammer  with  which  Crawley  (of  Hes- 
sian-boot memory)  murdered  his  landlady;  the  string 
which  was  on  Viotti's  violin,  when  he  played  before 
Queen  Charlotte;  the  horn  that  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  lantern  of  Gruy  Fawkes;  a  small  piece  of  the  coat 
worn  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  his  landing  in  Eng- 
land, and  other  small  relics.  But  far  above  these 
the  Major  prized  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse's 
head,  which  occupied 
the  principal  place 
in  his  museum.  This 
he  declared  to  be  part 
of  the  identical  horse 
which  bore  Duke 
Shonberg  when  he 
crossed  the  Boyne  in 
the  celebrated  battle 
so  called;  and  with 
whimsical  ingenuity 
he  had  contrived  to 
string  some  wires 
upon  the  bony  fabric, 
which  yielded  a  sort 
of  hurdy-gurdy  vi- 
bration to  the  strings 
when  touched  ;  and 
the  Major's  most  fa- 
vorite feat  was  to 
play  the  tune  of  the 
Boyne  Water  on  the 
head  of  Duke  Shon- 
berg's  horse.  In 
short,  his  collection 
was  composed  of 
trifles  from  north, 
south,  east  and  west. 
Some  leaf  from  the 
prodigal  verdure  of 
India,  or  gorgeous 
shell  from  the  Paci- 
fic, or  paw  of  bear,  or  tooth  of  walruss;  but  beyond  all 
teeth  one  was  pre-eminently  valued — is  was  one  of  his 
own,  which  he  had  lost  the  use  of  by  awound  in  the  jaw, 
received  inaction;  and  no  one  ever  entered  his  house 
and  escai)ed  without  hearing  all  about  it,  from  the  first 
sliot  tired  in  the  attair  by  the  skirmishers  to  the  last 
charge  of  the  victorious  cavalry.  The  tooth  was  always 
produced  along  with  the  story,  together  witli  the  decla- 
ration that  evei-y  dentist  wlio  saw  it  i)rotested  it  was  the 
largest  human  tooth  over  seen.  Now,  sonn^  littler  spar- 
ring was  not  unfre(iuent  between  old  Mr.  Dawson  and 
Edwaril  on  tlie  subject  of  their  respective  museums;  the 
old   gentleman  "]t(>o-])0()ing"    I'idward's  "rotten,  rusty 
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riibbish,"  as  he  called  it,  and  Edward  defending,  as 
gently  as  he  could,  his  patriotic  partiality  for  national 
antiquities.  This  little  war  never  led  to  any  evil  results; 
for  Edward  notonly  loved  Fanny  too  well,  but  respected 
age  too  much,  to  lean  hard  on  the  old  gentleman's 
weakness,  or  seek  to  reduce  his  fancied  superiority  as 
a  collector;  but  the  tooth,  the  ill-omened  tooth,  at  last 
gnawed  asunder  the  bond  of  friendship  and  aftection 
which  had  subsisted  between  the  two  families  for  so 
many  years. 

The  Major  had  paraded  his  tooth  so  often,  that  Dick 
Dawson  began  to  tire  of  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  a  source  of  amusement  to  himself,  he  stole  his 
father's  keys  one  day,  and  opening  the  cabinet  in  which 

his  tooth  was  en- 
shrined, he  abstract- 
ed the  grinder  which 
nature  had  bestowed 
on  the  Major,  and 
substituted  in  its 
stead  a  horse's  tooth, 
of  no  contemptible 
dimensions.  A  party 
some  days  after  din- 
ed with  the  old  gen- 
tlemen, and  after  din- 
ner the  story  of  the 
skirmish  turned  up, 
as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  enormous 
size  of  the  tooth 
wound  up  the  tedious 
tale. 

"Hadn't  you  better 
show  it  to  them,  sir?" 
said  Dick  from  the 
foot  of  the  table. 

"Indeed,  then,  I 
will,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor; "for  it  really  is  a 
curiosity." 

"Let  me  go  for  it, 
sir"  said  Dick,  M-ell 
knowing  he  would  be 
refused. 

"No,  no,"  answer- 
ed his  father,  ris- 
ing; "I  nevcrlet  any 
one  goto  my  pet  cabinet  but  myself;"  and  so  say- 
ing he  left  the  rocmi,  and  proceetled  to  his  museum.  It 
has  been  already  said  that  the  Major's  mind  was  of  that 
character,  which  once  being  satisfied  of  anything, 
could  never  be  convinced  to  the  contrary;  and  having 
for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  his  own  tooth 
out  of  his  own  cal>inct,  the  increased  size  never  struck 
him  of  the  one  which  he  now  extracted  from  it;  so  he 
returned  to  tlie  dining-ro(nn,  and  i)rcsente<l  with  great 
exultation  to  the  company  t he  tooth  Dick  had  substi- 
tuted. It  may  be  imagined  how  the  people  stared, 
when  an  old  gentleman,  and  moreover  a  Major,  declared 
ujton  his  honor,  that  a  great  horse's  tooth  was  his  own; 
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but  having  done  so,  politeness  forbade  they  should 
contradict  him,  more  particularly  at  the  head  of  his 
own  table,  so  they  smothered  their  smiles,  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  declared  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
tooth  they  ever  beheld;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
question  the  fact,  they  launched  forth  in  expressions  of 
admiration  and  surprise,  and  the  fable,  instead  of  being 
questioned,  was  received  with  welcome,  and  made  food 
for  mirth.  The  difficulty  was  not  to  laugh;  and  in  the 
midst  of  twisted  mouths,  affected  sneezing,  and  appli- 
cations of  pocket  handkerchiefs  to  rebellious  cachina- 
tions,  Dick,  the  maker  of  the  joke,  sat  unmoved,  sip- 
ping his  claret  with  a  serenity  which  might  have  roused 
the  envy  of  a  red  Indian. 

"I  think  that's  something  like  a  tooth  !"  said  Dick. 

"Prodigioirs — wonderful — tremendous  !"  ran  round 
the  board. 

"Give  it  to  me  again,"  said  one. 

"Let  me  look  at  it  once  more,"  said  another. 

"CoUossal !"  exclaimed  a  third. 

"Gigantic  !"  shouted  all,  as  the  tooth  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  table. 

The  Major  was  delighted,  and  never  remembered  his 
tooth  to  have  created  such  a  sensation;  and  when  at 
last  it  wa^  returned  to  him,  he  turned  it  about  in  his 
own  hand,  and  cast  many  fond  glances  at  the  mon- 
strosity, before  it  was  finally  deposited  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  This  was  the  most  ridiculous  part  of 
the  exhibition:  to  see  a  gentleman,  withthe  use  of  his 
eye  1,  looking  affectionately  at  a  thumping  horse's  tooth, 
and  believing  it  to  be  his  own.  Yet  this  was  a  key  of 
the  Major's  whole  character.  A  received  opinion  was 
with  him  unchangeable;  no  alteration  of  circumstances 
could  shake  it:  it  was  his  tooth.  A  belief  or  a  doubt  was 
equally  sacred  with  him;  and  though  his  senses  in  the 
present  case  should  have  shown  him  it  was  a  horses' 
tooth,  no,  it  was  apiece  of  himself,  his  own  dear  tooth. 

After  this  party,  the  success  which  crowned  his  anec- 
dote and  its  attendant  relic  made  him  fonder  of  show- 
ing it  off;  and  many  a  day  did  Dick  the  devil  enjoy  the 
astonishment  of  visitors  as  his  father  exliibited  the 
enormous  tooth  as  his  own.  Fonder  and  fonder  grew 
the  ]\I<ijor  of  his  tooth  and  his  story,  until  the  unlucky 
day  Edward  O'Connor  happened  to  be  in  the  museum 
with  a  party  of  ladies,  to  whom  the  old  gentleman  was 
showing  off  his  treasures  with  great  effect,  and  some 
pains;  for  the  Major,  like  most  old  soldiers,  was  very 
attentive  to  the  fair  sex.  At  last  the  pet  cabinet  was 
oi)ened,  and  out  came  the  tooth.  One  universal  excla- 
mation of  surprise  arose  on  its  appearance:  "What  a 
wonderful  man  the  Major  was  to  have  such  a  tooth  !" 
Just  then,  by  an  unlucky  chance,  Edward,  who  had  not 
seen  the  Major  x>roduce  the  M'onder  from  his  cabinet, 
perceived  trie  relic  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  ladies  at 
tlie  extremity  of  the  group,  and  fancying  it  had  dropped 
from  the  horse's  head,  he  said, — 

"I  supjiose  that  is  one  of  the  teeth  out  of  old  Shon- 
berg's  skull." 

The  Major  thought  this  an  impertinent  allusion  of  his 
political  bias,  and  said,  very  sharply,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  old  Shonberg?" 


"Tlie  horse's  head,  sir,"  replied  Edward,  pointing  to 
the  musical  relic. 

"It  was  of  my  tooth  you  spoke,  sir,  when  you  said  old 
Shonberg,"  returned  the  Major,  still  more  offended  at 
what  he  considered  Edward's  evasion. 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Edward,  with  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  be  reconciled  in  his  voice  and  man- 
ner,— "I  assure  you,  sir,  it  was  of  this  tooth  I  spoke;" 
and  he  held  up  the  one  the  Major  had  produced  a&  his 
own 

"I  know  it  was,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  "and  therefore 
I  didn't  relish  your  allusions  to  my  tooth." 

"  Your  tooth,  sir?"  exclaimed  Edward  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  sir — mine  !" 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Edward,  "there  is  some  mistake 
here;  this  is  a  horse's  tooth." 

"Give  it  to  me,  sir  !"  said  the  Major,  snatching  it  from 
Edward.  "You  may  think  this  very  witty,  Mr.  O  Con- 
nor, bitt  /don't;  if  my  tooth  is  of  superhuman  size,  I'm 
not  to  be  called  a  horse  for  it,  sir  !— nor  Shonberg,  sir  ! 
— horse — a-hera  ! — better  than  ass,  however  !" 

While  this  brief  but  angry  outbreak  took  place,  the 
bystanders,  of  course,  felt  excessively  uncomfortable; 
and  poor  Edward  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  Major  he 
knew  to  be  of  too  Aiolent  a  temper  to  attempt  explana- 
tion for  the  present;  so,  bowing  to  the  ladies,  he  left 
the  room,  with  that  flushed  look  of  silent  vexation  to 
which  courteous  youth  is  sometimes  obliged  to  submit 
at  the  hands  of  intemperate  age. 

Neither  Fanny  nor  Dick  was  at  home  when  this  oc- 
curred, so  Edward  quitted  the  house,  and  was  forbid- 
den to  enter  it  afterwards.  The  Major  suddenly  enter- 
tained a  violent  dislike  to  Edward  O  Connor,  and 
hated  even  to  hear  his  name  mentioned.  It  was  in  vain 
that  explanation  was  attempted:  his  self-love  had  re- 
ceived a  violent  shock,  of  which  Edward  had  been  the 
innocent  means.  In  vain  did  Dick  endeavor  to  make 
himself  the  peace-offering  to  his  fatherV,  wounded  con- 
sequence; in  vain  was  it  manifest  that  Fanny  was 
grieved:  the  old  Major  ])ersisted  in  declaring  that  Ed- 
ward O'Connor  was  a  self-sufficient  jackanapes,  and 
forbade  most  peremptorily  that  further  intercourse 
should  take  place  between  him  and  his  daughter;  and 
she  had  too  high  a  sense  of  duty,  and  he  of  honor,  to 
seek  to  violate  the  command.  But  though  they  never 
met,  they  loved  not  the  less  fondly  and  truly;  and 
Dick,  grieved  that  a  frolic  of  his  should  have  inter- 
rupted the  happiness  of  a  sister  he  loved  and  a  friend 
he  valued,  kept  up  a  sort  of  communion  between  them 
by  talking  to  Edward  about  Fanny,  and  to  Fanny  about 
Edward,  whose  last  song  was  sure,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  brother,  to  find  its  way  into  the  sister's 
album,  already  stored  with  many  a  tribute  from  her 
lover  s  muse. 

Fanny  was  a  sweet  creature — one  of  those  choice  and 
piquant  bits  of  Nature's  creation  which  she  sometimes 
vouchsafes  to  treat  the  world  with,  just  to  show  what 
she  can  do.  Her  person  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe; 
for  however  one  may  endeavor  to  make  words  play  the 
part  of  color,  lineament,  voice,  and  expression — and 
however  successfully, — still  a  verbal  description  can 
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never  convey  a  true  notion  of  personal  charms;  and 
personal  charms  Fanny  had,  decidedly ;  not  that  she 
was  strictly  beautiful,  but,  at  times,  nevertheless, 
eclipsing  beauty  far  more  regular,  and  throwing  sym- 
metry into  the  shade,  by  some  charm  which  even  they 
whom  it  fascinated  could  not  define. 

Her  mind  was  as  clear  and  pure  as  a  mountain 
stream ;  and  if  at  times  it  chafed  and  was  troubled  from 
the  course  in  which  it  ran,  the  temporary  turbulence 
only  made  its  limpid  depth  and  quietness  more  beauti- 
ful. Her  heart  was  the  very  temple  of  generosity,  the 
throne  of  honor,  and  the  seat  of  tenderness.  The 
gentlest  sympathies  dwelt  in  her  soul,  and  answered 
to  the  slightest  call  of 
another's  grief ;  while 
mirth  was  dancing  in  her 
eye,  a  word  that  implied 
the  sorrow  of  another 
would  bring  a  tear  there. 
She  was  the  sweetest 
creature  in  the  world  ! 

The  old  Major,  used  to 
roving  habits  from  his 
profession,  would  often 
go  on  a  ramble  some- 
where for  weeks  toge- 
ther, at  which  times  Fan- 
ny went  to  Merry  vale  to 
her  sister,  Mistress  Egan, 
who  was  al  so  a  fine  heart- 
ed creature,  but  less  soft 
and  sentimental  than 
Fanny.  She  was  of  the 
dashing  school  rather, 
and  before  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  so 
large  a  family,  thought 
very  little  of  riding  over 
a  gate  or  a  fence.  In- 
deed it  was  her  high  met- 
tle that  won  her  the 
squire's  heart.  The  story 
is  not  long,  and  it  may  as 
well  be  toldliere — though 
a  little  out  of  place,  per- 
hap ;  but  it's  an  Irish 
story,  and  may  there- 
fore be  gently  irregular. 

The  squire  had  admired  Letitia  Dawson  as  most  of 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance  did— appreciated 
her  round  waist  and  well-turned  ankle,  her  spirited 
eyes  and  cheerful  laugh,  and  danced  with  her  at  every 
ball  as  much  as  any  other  fine  girl  in  the  country; 
but  never  seriously  thought  of  her  as  a  wife,  until 
one  day  a  party  visited  the  i)arish  churcli,  whose 
old  tower  was  often  ascended  for  the  fine  view  it 
commanded.  At  this  time  the  tower  was  under  repair, 
and  the  masons  were  drawing  up  materials  in  a  basket, 
which,  worked  by  rope  and  pulley,  swung  on  a  beam 
protruding  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  basket  had 
just  been  lowered  for  a  fresh  load  of  stones,  when  Let- 
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titia  exclaimed,  "Wouldn't  it  be  fine  fun  to  get  into  the 
basket  and  be  hauled  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower  ? — how 
astonished  the  workmen  would  be  to  see  a  lady  get  out 
of  it!" 

"I  would  be  more  astonished  to  see  a  lady  get  into 
it,"  said  a  gentleman  present. 

"Then  here  goes  to  astonish  you,"  said  Letitia,  lay- 
tng  hold  of  the  rope  and  jumping  into  the  basket.  In 
vain  did  her  friends  and  the  workmen  below  endeavor 
to  dissuade  her;  u})  she  would  go,  and  up  she  did  go; 
and  it  was  during  her  ascent  that  Egan  and  a  friend 
were  riding  towards  the  church.  Their  attention  was 
attracted  by  so  strange  a  sight;  and,  spurring  onward, 
Egan  exclaimed,  "By  the 
powers,  'tis  Letty  Daw- 
son !  Well  done,  Letty  ! 
You're  the  right  girl  for 
my  money  !  By  Jove,  if 
ever  I  marry,  Letty's  the 
woman  ! "  And  sure  en- 
ough she  was  the  woman, 
in  another  month. 

Xow,  Fanny  would  not 
have  done  the  basket 
feat,  but  she  had  plenty 
of  fun  in  her,  notwith- 
standing; her  spiritswere 
light;  and  though,  for 
sometime,  she  felt  deei)ly 
the  separation  from  Ed- 
ward, she  rallied  after  a 
while,  felt  that  unavail- 
ing sorrow  but  impaired 
the  health  of  the  mind, 
and,  supported  by  her 
good  sense,  she  waited 
in  hopefulness  for  the 
time  that  Edward  might 
claim  and  win  her. 

At  Merryvale  now,  all 
was  expectation  about 
the  anticipated  election. 
The  ladies  were  making 
up  bows  of  ribbon  for 
their  partisans,  and  Fan- 
ny had  been  so  employed 
all  the  morning  alone  in 
room;  her  pretty  fingers  pinching,  and 
pressing,  and  stitching  the  silken  favors,  while  now 
and  then  her  hand  wandered  to  a  wicker  basket 
which  lay  beside  her,  to  draw  forth  a  scissors  or  a 
ueedlecase.  As  she  worked,  a  shade  of  thought 
crossed  her  sweet  face,  like  a  passing  cloud  across 
the  sun;  the  pretty  fingers  stopped— the  work  was 
laid  down— and  a  small  album  gently  drawn  from 
the  neighboring  basket.  She  oj)enod  the  book  and 
read;  they  were  lines  of  Edward  O'Connor's,  which  she 
drank  into  her  heart;  they  were  (he  last  he  had  writ- 
ten, which  her  brother  had  heard  him  sing  and  had 
brought  her. 
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THE  SNOW. 

I. 

An  old  man  sadly  said, 

*'  Where's  the  snow 
That  fell  the  year  that's  fled  ?— 

Where's  the  snow  ?" 
As  fruitless  were  the  task 
Of  many  a  joy  to  ask, 

As  the  snow  ! 

II. 
The  hope  of  airy  birth, 

Like  the  snow, 
le  stain'd  on  reaching  earth, 

L  ke  the  snow ; 
While  'tis  sparkling  in  the  ray 
'Tis  multing  fast  away. 

Like  the  snow. 

UI. 
A  cold  deceitful  thing 

Is  the  snow, 
Though  it  come  on  dove-like  wing,- 

The  false  snow  I 
'Tis  hut  rain  di«guis'd  appears, 
And  our  hopes  are  frozen  tears. 

Like  the  snow. 


A  tear  did  course  dowD  Fanny's  cheek  as  she  read 
the  last  couplet;  and,  clo.sing  the  book  and  replacing 
it  in  the  little  basket,  she  sighed,  and  said,  "Poor  fel- 
low ! — I  wish  he  were  not  so  sad  !" 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Love  is  of  as  many  patterns,  cuts,  shapes,  and  colors, 
as  people's  garments;  and  the  loves  of  Edward  O'Con- 
nor and  Fanny  Dawson  had  very  little  resemblance  to 
the  tender  passion  which  agitated  tl»e  breast  of  the 
widow  Flanagan,  and  made  Tom  Durfy  her  slave.  Yet 
the  widow  and  Tom  demand  the  office  of  the  chronicler 
as  well  as  the  more  elevated  ijair,  and  this  onr  veracious 
history  could  never  get  on  if  we  exhaustea  all  our 
energies  upon  the  more  engaging  personages,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  rest;  your  plated  handles,  scrolls,  and 
mountings,  are  all  very  well  on  your  carriage,  but  it 
could  not  move  without  its  plain  iron  boHs. 

Now  the  reader  must  know  something  of  the  fair 
Mistress  Flanagan,  who  was  lei't  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances  by  a  niggardly  husband,  who  did  her 
the  favor  to  die  suddenly  one  day,  to  the  no  small  satis- 
faction of  the  pleasure-loving  widow,  who  married  him 
in  an  odd  sort  of  a  hurry,  and  got  rid  of  him  as  quickly. 
Mr.  Flanagan  was  engaged  in  supplying  the  export 
provision  trade,  which,  every  one  knows,  is  considera- 
ble in  Ireland;  and  his  dealings  in  beef  and  butter 
were  extensive.  This  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  farmers  for  many  miles  round,  whom  he  met,  not 
only  every  market  day  at  every  market  town  in  the 
county,  but  at  their  own  houses,  where  a  knife  and 
fork  were  alwaj^s  at  the  service  of  the  rich  buyer.  One 
of  these  was  a  certain  Mat  Riley,  who,  on  small  means, 
managed  to  live  and  rear  a  son  and  three  bouncing, 
good-looking  girls,  who  helped  to  make  butter,  feed 
calves,  and  superintend  the  education  of  pigs;  and  on 
these  active  and  comely  lasses  Mr.  Flanagan  often  cast 
an  eye  of  admiration,  with  a  view  to  making  one  of 
them  his  wife;  for  though  he  might  have  had  his  pick 


and  choice  of  many  fine  girls  in  the  towns  he  dealt  in, 
he  thought  the  simple,  thrifty,  and  industrious  habits 
of  a  plain  farmer's  daughter  more  likely  to  conduce  to 
his  happiness  and  profit, — for  in  that,  principally,  lay 
the  aforesaid  happiness  of  Mr.  Flanagan.  Now  this 
intention  of  honoring  one  of  the  three  Miss  Rileys 
with  promotion  he  never  hinted  at  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree, and  even  in  his  own  mind  the  thought  was  mixed 
up  with  fat  cattle  and  i)rices  curient;  and  it  was  not 
until  a  leisure  moment,  one  day,  when  he  was  paying 
Mat  Riley  for  some  of  his  farming  produce,  that  he 
broached  the  subject,  thus: — 
"Mat." 
"Sir." 

"I'm  thinkin'  o' marrying." 

"Well,  she'll  have  a  snug  house,  whoever  she  is, 
Misther  Flanagan." 

"Them's  fine  girls  o'  your's. " 

Poor  Mat  opened  his  eyes  with  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  such  a  match  for  one  of  his  daughters,  and  said  they 
were  "comely  lumps  of  girls,  sure  enough;  but  what 
was  betther,  they  were  good." 

"That's  what  I'm  thinking, "  said  Flanagan.  "There's 
two  ten-poun'  notes  and  a  five,  and  one  is  six,  and  one 
is  seven;  and  three  tenpinnies  is  two  and  sixpence; 
that's  twenty-seven  pound  two  and  sixpence;  eight- 
pence  ha'penny  is  the  lot;  but  I  haven't  copper  in  my 
company.  Mat." 

"Oh,  no  matther,  Mr.  Flanagan.  And  is  it  one  o' 
my  colleens  you've  been  throwin'  the  eye  at,  sir?" 

"Yes,  Mat,  it  is.  You're  askin'  too  much  for  them 
firkins." 

"Oh,  Misther  Flanagan,  consider  it's  prime  butther. 
I'll  back  my  girls  for  making  up  a  bit  o'  butther  agen 
any  girls  in  Ireland;  and  my  cows  is  good  and  the  pasture 
prime." 

"'Tis  a  farthin'  a  pound  too  high,  Mat,  and  the  mar- 
ket not  lively." 

"The  butther  is  good,  Misther  Flanagan,  and  not 
decenther  girls  in  Ireland  than  the  same  girls,  though 
I  am  their  father." 

"I'm  thinkin'  I'll  marry  one  o'  them,  Mat." 
"Sure  an'  it's  proud  I'll  be  sir — and  which  o'  them  is 
it,  maybe  ?" 

"Faith  I  don't  know  myself,  Mat.  What  do  you 
think,  yourself?" 

"Thi'oth,  myself    doesn't  know — they're    all    good. 
Nance  is  nice,  and  Biddy's  biddable,  anil  Kitty's  cute." 
"Your  a  snug  man.  Mat:  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
a  husband  a  thrifle  with  them." 

"Nothing  worth  your  while,  anyhow,  Misther  Flana- 
gan. But  sure  one  o'  my  girls  without  a  rag  on  her 
back,  or  a  tack  to  her  feet,  would  be  betther  help  to  an 
honest  industlierin'  man  than  one  o'  your  showy  lather- 
umswash  divils  out  of  a  town,  that  would  spend  more 
than  she'd  bring  wid  her. " 

"That's  thrue,  Mat.  I'll  marry  one  of  your  girls,  I 
think." 

"You'll  have  my  blessin',  sir;  and  proud  I'll  be — and 
proud  the  girl  ought  to  be — that  I'll  say.  And  suppose 
now  you'd  come  over  on  Sunday,  and  take  share  of  a 
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plain  man's  dinner,  and  take  your  pick  o'  the  girls — 
there's  a  fine  bull  goose  that  Nance  towld  me  she'd  have 
ready  afther  last  mass,  for  Father  Ulick  said  he'd  come 
and  dine  with  us." 

"I  can't.  Mat;  I  must  be  in  the  canal  boat  on  Sunday, 
but  I'll  go  and  breakfast  with  you  to-m()rro\\ ,  on  my 
way  to  Billj^  Mooney"s,  who  has  a  line  lot  of  pigs  to  sell 
— remarkable  fine  pigs." 

"Well,  we'll  expect  you  to  breakfast,  sir." 

"Mat,  there  must  be  no  nonsense  about  the  wed- 
ding." 

"As  you  plase,  sir." 

"Just  marry  her  off,  and  take  her  home.  Short 
reckonings  make  long  friends." 

"Tliruefor  you,  sir." 

"Nothing  to  give  the-  girl,  you  say  ?" 

"My  blessiu'  only,  sir." 

"Well,  you  must  throw  in  that  butther,  Mat,  and  take 
the  farthin'  oft'." 

"It's  yours,  sir,"  said  Mat,  delighted,  loading  Flana- 
gan with  "good  byes"  and  "God  save  yous,"  until  they 
should  meet  next  morning  at  breakfast. 

Mat  rode  home  in  great  glee  at  tlie  prospect  of  pro- 
viding so  well  for  one  of  his  girls,  and  told  them  a  man 
would  be  there  the  next  morning  to  make  choice  of  one 
of  them  for  his  wife.  The  girls,  very  naturally, 
inquired  who  the  man  was;  to  which  Mat,  in  the  plen- 
itude of  patriarchal  power,  replied,  "that  was  nothing 
to  them;"  and  his  daughters  had  sufiQcieut  experience 
of  his  temper  to  know  there  was  no  use  in  asking  more 
questions  after  such  an  answer.  He  only  added  she 
would  be  "well  off  that  should  get  him."  Now,  their 
father  being  such  a  bug-a-boo,  it  is  no  wonder  the  girls 
were  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  a  good-humored 
husband  instead  of  an  iron-handed  father;  so  they  set 
to  work  to  make  themselves  as  smart  as  possible  for  the 
approaching  trial  of  their  charms,  and  a  battle  royal 
ensued  between  the  sisters  as  to  the  right  and  title  to 
certain  pieces  of  dress  which  were  hitherto  considered 
a  sort  of  common  propertj' amongst  them,  and  which 
the  occasion  of  a  fair,  or  a  pattern,*  or  market-day,  was 
enough  to  establish  the  possession  of,  by  whichever  of 
the  girls  went  to  the  public  place;  but  now,  when  a 
husband  was  to  be  won,  privilege  of  all  sorts  was 
pleaded,  in  which  discussion  there  was  more  noise  than 
sound  reason,  and  so  many  violent  measures  to  secure 
the  envied  morcecmx,  that  some  destruction  of  finery 
took  place,  where  there  was  none  to  spare;  and,  at  last, 
seniority  was  agreed  upon  to  decide  the  question  of 
possession;  so  that,  when  Nance  had  the  first  plunder 
of  tlio  chest  which  held  all  their  clothes  in  common, 
and  Biddy  made  the  second  grab,  poor  Kitty  had  little 
left  but  her  ordinary  rags  to  appear  in.  But  as  in  tlie 
famous  judgment  on  Ida's  mount  it  is  hinted  that  Ve- 
nus carried  the  day  by  her  scarcity  of  dra])ery,  so  did 
Kitty  conquer  by  want  of  clothes;  not  that  Love  sat 
in  judgment;  it  was  Plutus  turned  tlie  scale.  But,  to 
leave  mctaiihor  and  classic  illustration,  and  go  back  to 

•  A  hnlfholy,  half-merry  meeting  held  at  some  certain  place  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  the  uaintwbo  is  supposed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  spot:— hence  the  name  ■  pat- 
ttm." 


Mat  Riley's  cabin;  the  girls  were  washing,  and  starch- 
ing, and  ironing  all  night,- and  the  morning  saw  them 
arrayed  for  conquest;  Flanagan  came  and  breakfasted, 
and  saw  the  three  girls.  A  flashy  silk  handkerchief 
which  Nancy  wore  put  her  hors  du  combat  very  soon ; 
she  was  set  down  at  once,  in  his  mind,  as  extravagant. 
Biddy  might  have  had  a  chance  if  she  had  made  any- 
thing like  a  fair  division  with  her  youngest  sister;  but 
Kitty  had  been  so  plundered  that  her  shabbiness  won 
an  easy  victory  over  the  niggard's  heart;  he  saw  in  her 
"the  making  of  a  thrifty  wife;"  besides  which,  she 
was  possibly  the  best  looking,  and  certainly  the 
youngest  of  the  three;  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 
far  old  Flanagan  might  have  been  influenced  by  these 
considerations. 

He  spoke  very  little  to  any  of  the  girls;  but  when  he 
was  leaving  the  house  he  said  to  the  father,  as  he  was 
shaking  hands  with  him,  "Mat,  I'll  do  it:"  and  point- 
ing at  Kitty,  he  added,  "That's  the  one  I'll  have." 

Great  was  the  rage  of  the  other  sisters,  for  Flanagan 
was  notoriously  a  wealthy  man,  and  when  he  quitted 
the  house  Kitty  set  up  such  a  shout  of  laughter  that 
her  father  and  sisters  told  her  several  times  "not  to 
make  a  fool  of  herself. "  Still  she  laughed,  and  through- 
out the  day  sometimes  broke  out  into  sudden  roars;  and 
while    her  sides    shook  with    merriment,   she   would 
throw    herself    into    a    chair    against    the    wall,    to 
rest  herself  after  the  fatigue  of  her  uproarious  mirth. 
Now  Kitty,  while  she  laughed  at  the  discomfiture  of 
her  greedy  sisters,  also  laughed  at  the  mistake  into 
which  Mr.  Flanagan  had  fallen;  for,  as  her  father  said 
of  her,  she  was  "cute,"  and  she  more  than  suspected 
the  cause  of  Flanagan's  choice,  and  enjoyed  the  antici- 
pation of  his  disappointment,  for   she   was  fonder  of 
dress  than  either  Nancy  or  Biddy,  and  revelled  in  the 
notion  of  astonishing  "the  old  niggard,"  as  she  called 
him;  and  this  she  did  "many  a  time  and  oft."     In  vaia 
did   Flanagan   try  to   keep   her   extravagance   within 
bounds.     She  would  either  wheedle,  or  reason,  or  bully, 
or  shame  him  into  doing  what  she  said  "was  right  and 
proper  for  a  snug  man  like  him."     His  house  was  soon 
well  furnished:    she  made  him  get  her  a  jaunting  car. 
She   sometimes   woxdd  go  to  parties,  and  no  one  was 
better  dressed  than   the  woman  he  chose  for  her  rags. 
He  got  enraged  now  and  then;  but  Kitty  pacified  him 
by  soft  words  or  daring  inventions  of  her  own  fertile 
fancy.     Once,  when  he  caught  her  in  the  act  of  wear- 
ing   a  costly   crimson    silk   gown,   and   stormed — she 
soothed  hira  by  telling  him  it  was  her  old  black  one  she 
had  dyed;  and  this  bouncer,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
her  female  friends,  he  loved  to  repeat  as  a  proof  of  what 
a  careful,  contriving  creature  he  had  in   Kitty.     She 
was  naturally  quick-witted.     She  managed  him  admir-    '■ 
aMy,  deceived  him  into   being  more  comfortable  than 
ever  he  had  been  before,  and  had  the  laudable  ambition 
of  endeavoring  to  improve  both  his  and  her  own  condi- 
tion in  every  way.     She  set  about  educating  herself, 
too,  as  far  as  her  notions  of  education  wont;  and  in  a 
few  years  after  her  marriage  by  judiciously  using  the 
means  which  her  husband's  wealth  atlbrded  her  of  ad- 
vancing her  position  in  society,  no  one  c»uld  have  rec- 
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ognised  in  the  lively  and  well  dressed  Mrs.  Flanagan 
the  gawky  daughter  of  a  middling  farmer.  She  was 
very  good-natured,  too,  towards  her  sisters,  whose  con- 
dition she  took  care  to  improve  with  her  own;  and  a 
very  fair  match  for  the  eldest  was  made  through  her 
means.  The  younger  one  was  often  staying  in  her 
house,  dividing  her  time  nearly  between  the  town  and 
her  father's  house,  and  no  party  which  Mrs.  Flanagan 
gave  or  appeared  at  went  off  without  giving  Biddy  a 
chance  to  "settle  herself  in  the  world."  This  was  not 
done  without  a  battle  now  and  then  with  old  Flanagan, 
whose  stinginess  would  exhibit  itself  upon  occasion; 
but  at  last  all  let  and  hindrance  to  the  merry  lady  ceased 
by  the  sudden  death  of  her  old  husband,  who  left  her 
the  entire  of  his  ])roperty,  so  that,  for  the  first  time, 
his  will  was  her  pleasure. 

After  the  funeral  of  the  old  man  the  "disconsolate 
widow"  was  withdrawn  from  her  own  house  by  her 
brother  and  sister  to  the  farm,  which  grew  to  b«  a  much 
more  comfortable  place  than  when  Kitty  left  it,  for  to 
have  remained  in  her  own  house  after  the  loss  of  "her 
good  man"  would  have  been  too  hard  on  "the  lone 
woman."  So  said  her  sister  and  her  brother,  though 
to  judge  from  the  widow's  eyes,  she  was  not  very  heart- 
broken; she  cried  as  much,  no  doubt,  as  young  widows 
generally  do  after  old  husbands— and  could  Kitty  be 
exiiected  to  do  more? 

She  had  not  been  many  days  in  her  widowhood  when 
Biddy  asked  her  to  drive  into  the  town,-  where  Biddy 
had  to  do  a  little  shopping— that  great  business  of 
ladies'  lives. 

"Oh,  Biddy,  dear,  I  must  not  go  ont  so  soon." 

"'Twill  do  you  good,  Kitty." 

"I  mustn't  be  seen,  you  know— 'twouldn't  be  right, 
and  poor  dear  Flanagan  not  buried  a  week  !" 

"Sure,  who'll  see  you  ?  We'll  go  in  the  covered  car, 
and  draw  the  curtains  close,  and  who'll  be  the  wiser  ?" 

"If  I  thoughtnoone  would  see  me  !"  said  the  wi.\ow. 

"Ah,  who'll  see  you?"  exclaimed  Biddy.  "Come 
along;  the  drive  will  do  yon  good." 

The  widow  agreed;  but  when  Biddy  asked  for  a  horse 
to  put  to  the  car,  her  brother  refused,  for  the  only  horse 
not  at  work  he  was  going  to  yoke  in  a  cart  that  moment 
to  send  a  lamb  to  the  town.  Biddy  vowed  she  would 
have  a  horse,  and  her  brother  swore  the  lamb  should  be 
served  first,  till  Biddy  made  a  compi'omise,  and  agreed 
to  take  the  lamb  under  the  seat  of  the  car,  and  thus 
accommodate  all  parties. 

Matters  being  thus  accommodated,  off  the  ladies  set, 
the  lamb  tied  neck  and  heels,  and  crammed  under  the 
seat,  and  the  curtains  of  the  car  ready  to  be  drawn  at 
a  moment's  notice,  in  case  they  should  meet  any  one  on 
the  road;  for  "why  should  not  the  poor  widow  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  as  they  drove  along  ?"  About  half  way 
to  the  town,  however,  the  widow  suddenly  exclaimed. 

"Biddy,  draw  the  curtain  !" 

"What's  the  matter?"  says  Biddy. 

"Isee  him  coming  after  us  round  theturn  o'the  road!" 
and  the  widow  looked  so  horrified,  and  plucked  at  the 
curtains  so  furiously,  that  Biddy,  who  was  supersti- 
tious, thought  nothing  but  old  Flanagan's  ghost  could 


have  produced  such  an  effect;  and  began  to  scream  and 
utter  holy  ejaculations,  until  the  sight  of  Tom  Durfy 
riding  after  them  showed  her  the  cause  of  her  sister's 
alarm. 

"If  that  divil  Tom  Durfy  sees  me,  he'll  tell  it  all 
over  the  country,  he's  such  a  quiz;  shove  yourself  well 
before  the  door  there,  Biddy,  that  he  can't  peep  into 
the  car.  Oh,  why  did  I  come  out  this  day!— I  wish  your 
tongue  was  cut  out,  Biddy,  that  asked  me!" 

In  the  meantime  Tom  Durfj^  closed  on  them  fast,  and 
began  telegraphing  Biddy,  who,  according  to  the 
widow's  desire,  had  shoved  herself  well  before  the 
door. 

"Pull  up,  Tim,  imll  up,"  said  the  Avidow,  from  the 
inside  of  the  car,  to  the  driver,  whom  she  thumped  in 
the  back  at  the  same  time,  to"  impress  upon  him  her 
meaning, — "turn  about,  and  pretend  to  drive  back  ! — 
We'll  let  that  fellow  ride  on,"  said  she  quietly  to  Biddy. 
Just  as  this  manoeuvre  was  executed,  tip  came  Tom 
Durfy. 

"How  are  you,  MissEiley  ?"  said  he,  as  he  drew  rein. 
"Pretty   well,  thank  you,"  said  Biddy,  putting  her 
head  and  shoulders  through   the  window,  while  the 
widow  shrunk  back  into  the  corner  of  the  car. 

"How  very  sudden  poor  Mr.  Flanagan's  death  was! 
I  was  quite  surjirised." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  says  Biddy,  "I  was  just  taking  a  little 
drive;  good-bye." 

"I  was  very  much  shocked  to  hear  of  it,"  said  Tom. 
"'Twas  dreadfid,"  said  Biddy. 
"How  is  poor  Mrs.  Flanagan  ?"  said  Tom. 
"As  well   as  can  be   expected,  poor  thing! — good 
bye  !"  said  Biddy,  manifestly  anxious  to  cut  short  the 
conference. 

This  anxiety  was  so  obvious  to  Tom,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  fun,  loved  cross-purposes  dearly,  that  he  de- 
tei'mined  to  push  his  conversation  further,  just  because 
he  saw  it  was  iin welcome. 

"To  be  sure,"  continued  he,  "at  his  time  of  life — " 
"Very  true,"  said  Biddy.     "Good  morning  !" 
"And  the  season  has  been  very  unhealthy." 
"Doctor  Growling  told  me  so  yesterday,"  said  Bid- 
dj'; — "I  wonder  you're  not  afraid  of  stopping  in  this 
east  wind:  colds  are  very  prevalent. — Good  bye  !" 

Just  now  the  genius  of  farce,  who  presides  so  par- 
ticularly over  all  Irish  affairs,  put  it  into  the  lamb's 
head  to  bleat.  The  sound  at  first  did  not  strike  Tom 
Durfy  as  singular,  they  being  near  a  high  hedge,  witli- 
in  which  it  was  likely  enough  a  lamb  might  bleat;  but 
Biddy,  shocked  at  the  thought  of  being  discovered  in 
the  fact  of  making  her  jaunting  car  a  market  car,  red- 
dened up  to  the  eyes,  while  the  widow  squeezed  her- 
self closer  into  tlie  corner. 

Tom,  seeing  the  increasing  embarrassment  of  Biddy, 
and  her  desire  to  be  off,  still  would  talk  to  her,  for  the 
love  of  mischief. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  continued,  "just  one  mo- 
ment more, — I  wanted  to  ask  was  it  not  apoplexy,  for  I 
heard  an  odd  report  about  the  death  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  Biddy, — "apoplexy — good  bye." 
"Did  he  speak  at  all?"  asked  Tom. 
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'■''Baa!  "  says  the  lamb. 

Tom  cocked  bis  ears,  Bidrly  grew  redder,  and  the 
widow  crammed  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth  to 
endeavor  to  smother  her  hiughter. 

"I  hope  poor  Mrs.  Fhvnagan  bears  it  well,"  says 
Tom. 

"Poor  thing  !"  says  Biddy,  "she's  inconsolable." 

.'''' Baa-a  !"  says  the  lamb. 

Biddy  spoke  louder  and  faster,  the  widow  kicked 
with  laughing,  and  Tom  then  suspected  whence  the 
sound  proceeded. 

"Slie  does  nothing  but  cry  all  day,"  says  Biddy. 

"Baa-a-a/""  says  the  lamb. 

The  widow  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  a  peal  of 
laughter  followed  the  lamb's  bleat. 

"What  is  all  this  ?"  said  Tom,  lajing  hold  of  the  cur- 
tains with  relentless  hand,  and  spite  of  Biddy's 
screams,  rudely  unveiling  the  sanctuary  of  sorrowing- 
widowhood.  Oh  !  what  a  sight  for  the  rising — I  beg 
their  pardon — the  sinking  generation  of  old  gentlemen 
who  take  young  wives,  did  Tom  behold  ! — Thei-e  was 
the  widow,  lying  back  in  the  corner, — she  who  was 
represented  as  inconsolable  and  crying  all  day,  shaking 
with  laughter,  and  tears,  not  of  sorrow,  but  irrepressi- 
ble mirth,  rolling  down  a  cheek  rosy  enough  for  a 
bride. 

Biddy,  of  course,  joined  the  shout.  Tom  roared  in 
an  agony  of  delight.  The  very  driver's  risibility  re- 
belled against  the  habits  of  respect,  and  strengthened 
the  chorus,  while  the  lamb,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
authorship  of  the  joke,  put  in  a  longer  and  louder 
baa-a-a-a  I !  ! 

Tom,  with  all  his  devilment,  had  good  taste  enough 
to  feel  it  was  not  a  scene  to  linger  on;  so  merely  giving 
a  merry  nod  to  each  of  the  ladies,  he  turned  about  his 
horse  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  rode  away  in  roars  of 
laugliter. 

Wliea  in  due  coarse  of  time,  the  widow  again 
appeared  in  company,  she  and  Tom  Durfy  could  never 
meet  without  smiling  at  each  otlier.  What  a  pleasant 
influence  lies  in  mutual  smiles — we  love  tlie  lips  which 
welcome  us  without  words!  Such  sympathetic  influence 
it  was  that  led  the  widow  and  Tom  to  get  better  and 
better  acquainted,  and  like  each  otlier  more  and  more, 
until  she  thought  him  tlie  pleasaiitest  fellow  in  tlie 
county,  and  he  thouglit  her  the  handsomest  woman — 
besides,  she  had  a  good  fortune. 

The  widow,  conscious  of  her  charms  and  her  money, 
did  not  let  Tom,  however,  lead  the  (luietest  life  in  the 
world.  Slie  liked,  with  the  unfailing  proi)ensity  of  her 
sc.K,  to  vex  the  man  she  loved  now  and  then,  and  assert 
her  sway  over  a  good-looking  follow.  He,  in  his  turn, 
pl.iyed  off  the  widow  very  well;  and  one  unfailing 
source  of  a  iniithful  reconciliation  on  Tom's  part,  wlieii- 
ever  the  widow  was  angry,  and  that  he  wanted  to  bring 
her  back  to  good  Inimor,  was  to  steal  behind  her  chair, 
an<l  coaxingly  putting  his  head  over  her  fair  shoulder, 
to  pat  her  geutly.on  her  peachy  cheek,  and  cry  "i/aa .'" 


•  CHAPTER  IX. 

Andy  was  in  sad  disgrace  for  some  days  with  his 
mother;  but,  like  all  mothers,  she  soon  forgave  the 
blunders  of  her  son, — and  indeed  mothers  are  well  off 
who  have  not  more  than  blunders  to  forgive.  Andy  did 
all  in  his  power  to  make  himself  useful  at  home,  now 
that  he  was  out  of  place  and  dependent  on  his  mother, 
and  got  a  day's  work  here  and  there  when  he  could. 
Fortunately  the  season  aftbrded  him  more  employment 
than  winter  months  would  have  done.  But  the  farmers 
had  soon  all  their  crops  made  uj),  and  when  Andy  could 
find  no  work  to  be  paid  for,  he  set-to  to  cut  the  "scrap 
o'  meadow,"  as  he  called  it,  on  a  small  field  of  his 
mother's.  Indeed,  it  was  but  a  "scrap,"  for  the  place 
where  it  grew  was  one  of  those  broken  bits  of  ground, 
so  common  in  the  vicinity  of  mountain  ranges,  where 
rocks,  protruding  through  the  soil,  give  the  notion  of 
a  very  flue  crop  of  stones.  Now,  this  locality  gave  to 
Andy  the  opportunity  of  exercising  a  bit  of  his  char- 
acteristic ingenuity;  for  when  the  hay  was  ready  for 
"cocking,"  he  selected  a  good  thumping  rock  as  the 
foundation  for  his  haystack,  and  the  superstructure 
consequently  cut  a  more  respectable  figure  than  one 
could  have  anticipated  from  the  appearance  of  the  little 
crop  as  it  lay  on  the  ground;  and  as  no  vestige  of  the 
rock  was  visible,  the  widow,  when  she  came  out  to  see 
the  work  completed,  wondered  and  rejoiced  at  the  size 
of  her  haystack,  and  said,  "God  bless  you,  Andy,  but 
you're  the  natest  hand  for  puttin'  uj)  a  bit  o'  hay  I  ever 
seen:  throth,  I  didn't  think  there  was  the  half  of  it  iu 
it !"  Little  did  the  widow  know  that  the  cock  of  hay 
was  as  great  a  cheat  as  a  bottle  of  champagne — more 
than  half  bottom.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  widow 
to  admire  her  hay;  but  at  last  she  came  to  sell  it,  and 
such  sales  are  generally  effected  in  Ireland  by  the 
purchaser  buying  "in  the  lum]),"  as  it  is  called,  that 
is,  calculating  the  value  of  the  hay  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stack,  as  it  stands,  and  drawing  it  away 
upon  his  owu  cars.  Now,  as  luck  would  have  it,  it  was 
Andy's  early  acquaintance,  Owny  na  Copi)al,  bought 
the  haj';  and  in  consideration  of  the  lone  woman,  gave 
her  as  good  a  price  as  ho  could  afford,  for  Owny  was 
an  honest,  open-hearted  fellow,  though  he  tca^  a  horse- 
dealer;  so  he  paid  the  widow  tlie  price  of  her  hay  on 
the  spot,  and  said  he  avouUI  draw  it  away  at  his  con- 
venience. 

Iu  a  few  days  Owny's  cars  and  men  were  sent  for 
this  purpose;  but  when  they  came  to  take  the  hay- 
stack to  i)ieces,  tiie  solidity  of  its  centre  rather  aston- 
ished them,— and  instead  of  the  cars  going  back  loaded, 
two  had  their  journey  for  nothing,  and  went  home 
eini)ty.  Previously  to  his  men  leaving  the  widow's 
field  tliey  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  said, 

"'Poll  my  conscience,  ma'am,  the  centre  o'  your  hay- 
stack was  mighty  heavy." 

"Oh,  indeed,  it's  powerful  hay,"  said  slie. 

"Maybe  so,"  said  they;  "but  there's  not  mucli  nour- 
ishment in  that  part  of  it." 

"Not  finer  liay  in  Ireland,"  said  she. 

"What's  of  it,  ma'am,"  said  they.     "Faix,  we  think 
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Mr.  Dojle  will  be  talkin' to  yoTi  abont  it."  And  tliey 
were  quite  right;  for  Owny  became  indignant  at  being 
overreacbed,  as  he  thought,  and  lost  no  time  iu  going 
to  the  widow  to  tell  her  so.  When  he  arrived  at  her 
cabin,  Andy  happened  to  be  in  the  house;  and  when 
the  w;dow  raised  her  voice  through  the  storm  of  Owny's 
rage,  in  protestations  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it, 
but  tliaf'Andy,  the  darliu",  put  the  cock  up  with  his 
own  hands,"  then  did  Owuy's  passion  gather  strength. 

"Oh  !  it's  you,  you  vagaboue,  is  it  ?"  said  he,  shaking 
his  whip  at  Audy,  with  whom  he  never  had  had  the 
honor  of  a  conversation  since  the  memorable  day  when 
his  horse  was  nearly  killed.  "So  this  is  more  o'  your 
purty  work  !  Bad  cess  on  you  !  wasn't  it  enough  for  you 
to  nighhand  kill  one  o'  my  horses,  without  plottin'  to 
chate  the  rest  o"  them?" 

"Is  it  me  chate  them  V  said  Andy.  "Throth,  I  wouldn't 
wrong  a  dumb  baste  for  the  world." 

"Not  he,  indeed,  Misther  Uoyle,"  said  the  widow. 

"Arrali,  woman,  don't  be  talkiu'  your  balderdash  to 
me,"  said  Doyle;  "sure,  you  took  my  good  money  for 
your  hay  ?" 

"  And  sure  I  gave  all  I  had  to  you, — what  more  could 
I  do  ?" 

"Tare  an  ounty,  woman !  who  ever  heerd  of  sich  a 
thing  as  coverin'  up  a  rock  wid  hay,  and  sellin'  it  as  the 
rale  thing  !" 

"  Twas  Andy  done  it,  Mr.  Doyle;  hand,  act,  or  part, 
I  ha<ln't  in  it." 

"Why,  then,  ain't  you  ashamed  o'  yourself?"  said 
Owny  Doyle,  addressing  Audy. 

"Why  would  I  be  ashamed?"  said  Andy. 

"Forchatin' — tliafs  the  word,  sinse  you  provoke  me." 

"What  I  done  is  no  chatin',"  said  Andy;  "I  had  a 
blessed  example  for  it." 

"Oh!  do  you  hear  this?"  shouted  Owny,  nearly 
piovoked  to  take  the  worth  of  his  money  out  of  Andy's 
ribs. 

"Yes,  I  say  a  blessed  example,"  said  Andy.  "Sure 
didn  t  the  blessed  Pether  build  his  church  nx^on  a  rock, 
and  why  shouldn't  I  build  my  cock  o'  hay  on  a  rock  ?" 

Owny,  with  all  his  rage,  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  ridiculous  conceit.  "By  this  and  that,  Andy,"  said 
he,  "you're  always  sayin'  or  doin'  the  quarest  things  in 
the  counthry,  bad  cess  to  you!"  So  he  laid  his  whip 
upon  his  little  hack  instead  of  Andy,  and  galloped  ofl'. 

Andy  went  over  next  day  to  the  neighboring  town, 
where  Owny  Doyle  kept  a  little  inn  and  a  couple  of 
post-chaises  (such  as  they  were),  and  expressed  much 
sorrow  that  Owny  had  been  deceived  by  the  appearance 
of  the  hay, — "But  I'll  pay  you  the  difler  out  o'  my 
wages,  Misther  Doyle, — in  throth  I  will, — that  is,  when- 
ever I  have  any  wages  to  get,  for  the  squire  turned  me 
off  you  see,  and  I'm  out  of  place  for  this  present." 

"Oh,  never  mind  it,"  said  Owny.  "Sure  it  was  the 
widow  woman  got  the  money,  and  I  don't  begrudge  it; 
and  now  that  it's  all  past  and  gone,  I  forgive  you.  But 
tell  me,  Andy,  what  put  sich  a  quare  thing  in  your 
he;td  ?" 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Andy,  "I  don't  like  the  poor 
mother's  pride  should  be  let  down  iu  the  eyes  o'  the 


neighbors;  and  so  I  made  the  wee-shy  bit  o'  hay  look  as 
dacent  as  I  could — but  at  the  same  time  I  wouldn't 
chate  any  one  for  the  world,  Misther  Doyle." 

"Ti'oth,  I  b'lieve  you  wouldn't,  Andy;  but,  'pon  my 
sowl,  the  next  time  I  go  buy  hay  I'll  take  care  that 
Saint  Pether  hasn't  any  hand  in  it." 

Owny  turned  on  his  heel,  and  was  walking  away  with 
that  air  of  satisfaction  which  men  so  commonly  assume 
after  fancying  they  have  said  a  good  thing,  when  Andy 
interrupted  his  retreat  by  an  interjectional  "Misther 
Doyle." 

"Well,"  said  Owny,  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"I  was  thinkin',  sir,"  said  Andy. 

"For  the  first  time  in  your  life,  I  b'lieve,"  said  Ow- 
ny; "and  what  was  it  you  wor  thinkin'  ?" 

"I  was  thinkin'  o'  dhrivin'  a  chay,  sir." 

"And  what's  that  to  me?"  said  Owny. 

"Sure,  I  might  dhrive  one  o'  your  chaises." 

"And  kill  more  o' my  horses,  Andy, — eh?  No,  no, 
faix;  I'm  afeerd  o'  you,  Andy." 

"Not  a  boy  in  Ireland  knows  dhrivin' betther  nor  me, 
any  way,"  said  Andy. 

"Faix,  it's  any  way  and  every  way  but  the  way  you 
ought,  you'd  dhrive,  sure  enough,  I  b'lieve:  but  at  all 
events,  I  don't  want  a  post-boy,  Andy, — I  have  Micky 
Doolin,  and  his  brother  Pether,  and  them's  enough  for 
me." 

"Maybe  you'd  be  wantin'  a  helper  in  the  stable,  Mis- 
ther Doyle?" 

"No,  Andy;  but  the  first  time  I  want  to  make  hay  to 
advantage  I'll  send  for  you,"  said  Owny,  laughing  as 
he  entered  his  house,  and  nodding  at  Andy,  who  re- 
turned a  capacious  grin  to  Owuy's  shrewd  smile,  like 
the  exaggerated  reflection  of  a  concave  mirror.  But 
the  grin  soon  subsided,  for  meu  seldom  prolong  the 
laugh  that  is  raised  at  their  expense;  aud  the  corners 
of  Andy's  mouth  turued  down  as  his  hand  turned  up  to 
the  back  of  his  head,  which  he  rubbed  as  he  sauntered 
down  the  street  from  Owny  Doyle's. 

It  was  some  miles  to  Andy's  home,  and  night  over- 
took him  on  the  way.  As  he  trudged  along  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  he  was  looking  u^i  at  a  waning  moon 
and  some  few  stars  twinkling  through  the  gloom,  ab- 
sorbed in  many  sublime  thoughts  as  to  their  existence, 
aud  wondering  what  they  were  made  of,  when  his  cogi- 
tations were  cut  short  by  tumbling  over  something 
which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  highway;  and  on  scramb- 
ling to  his  legs  again,  and  seeking  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  his  fall,  he  was  rather  surprised  to  find  a 
man  lying  in  such  a  state  of  insensibility  that  all  An- 
dy's efforts  could  not  rouse  him.  While  he  was  standing 
over  him,  undecided  as  to  what  he  should  do,  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels,  and  the  rapid  steps  of 
galloping  horses,  attracted  his  attention;  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  unless  the  chaise  and  pair  which  he 
now  saw  in  advance  were  brought  to  a  pull  up,  the 
cares  of  the  man  in  the  middle  of  the  road  would  be 
very  soon  over.  Andy  shouted  lustily,  but  to  every 
"Halloo  there  !"  he  gave,  the  crack  of  a  whip  replied, 
aud  accelerated  speed,  instead  of  halt,  was  the  con- 
sequence: at  last,  in  desperation,  Andy  planted  him- 
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self  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  with  outspread  arms 
before  the  horses,  succeeded  iu  arresting  their  progress, 
while  he  shouted  "  Stop  !"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

A  pistol  shot  from  the  chase  was  the  consequence  of 
Andy's  summons,  for  a  certain  Mr.  Furlong,  a  foppish 
young  gentleman,  travelling  from  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
never  dreamed  that  a  humane  purpose  could  produce 
the  cry  of  "Stop"  on  a  horrid  Irish  road;  and  as  he 
was  reared  in  the  ridiculous  belief  that  every  man  ran 
a  great  risk  of  his  life  who  ventured  otitside  the  city 
of  Dublin,  he  travelled  with  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols 
beside  him;  and  as  he  had  been  anticijjating  murder 
and  robbery  ever  since  night-fall,  he  did  not  await  the 
demand  for  his  "mo- 
ney or  his  life,"  to 
defend  both,  but  fired 
away  the  instant  he 
heard  the  word 
"Stop;"  and  fortun- 
ate it  was  for  Andy 
that  the  traveller's 
hurry  impaired  his 
aim.  Before  he  could 
discharge  a  second 
pistol,  Andy  had 
screened  himself  un- 
der the  horses'  heads, 
and  recognizing  in 
the  postilion  his 
friend  Micky  Doolin, 
he  shouted  out, 
"Micky,  jewel,  don't 
let  them  be  shootin' 
me!" 

Now  Micky's  cares 
were  quite  enough 
engaged  on  his  own 
account;  for  the  first 
pistol  shot  made  the 
horses  plunge  vio- 
lently, and  the  second 
time  Furlong  blazed 
away,  set  tlie  saddle- 
horse  kicking  at  such 
a  rate  that  all  Micky's 
horsemanship  was  re- 
quired to  preserve  his 
seat.  Added  to  which,  the  dread  of  being  shot  came 
over  him;  and  he  crouched  low  on  the  grey's  neck, 
holding  fast  by  the  mane,  and  shouting  for  mercy  as 
well  as  Andy,  wlio  still  kept  roaring  to  Mick,  "not 
to  let  them  be  shootin'  him,"  while  he  held  his  hat 
above  him,  in  the  fashion  of  a  shield,  as  if  that  would 
have  inoved  any  i)rotection  against  a  bullet. 

"Who  are  you  at  all  ?"  said  Mick. 

"Andy  Rooney,  sure." 

"And  what  do  you  want?" 

"To  save  the  man's  life." 

The  hist  words  only  caught  the  ear  of  the  frightened 
Furlong;  and  as  the  ])lirase  "his  life"  seemed  a  per- 
sonal tlireat  to  himself,  he  swore  a  trembling  oath  at 
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the  postilion  that  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  did  not 
dwive  on,  for  he  abjured  the  use  of  that  rough  letter, 
R,  which  the  Ii-ish  so  much  rejoice  in. 

"Dwive  on,  you  wascal,  dwive  on!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Furlong. 

"There's  no  fear  o'  you   sir,"  said  Micky,  "  it's  a 
friend  o'  my  own." 

Mr.  Furlong  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  he  was  there- 
fore the  safer. 

"And  what  is  it  all,  Andy?"  continued  Mick 
"I  tell   you  there's   a  man   lying  dead  in  the  road 
there,  and  sure  you'll  kill  him  if  you  dhrive  over  him: 
'light  will  you  and  help  me  to  rise  him." 

Mick  dismounted 
and  assisted  Andy 
in  lifting  the  pros- 
trate man  from  the 
centre  of  the  road  to 
the  slope  of  which  bor- 
dered its  side.  They 
judged  he  was  not 
dead,  from  the  warm- 
th of  the  body,  but 
that  he  should  still 
sleep  seemed  aston- 
ishing, considering 
the  quanity  of  shak- 
ing and  kicking  they 
gave  him. 

"I  b'lieve  it's  drunk 
he  is,"  said  Mick. 

"He  gave  a  grunt 
that  time,"  said  Andy 
— "shake  him  again 
and  he'll  spake." 

To  a  fresh  shaking 
the  drunken  man  at 
last  gave  some  tokens 
of  returning  consci- 
ousness by  making 
several  windingblows 
at  his  benefactors, 
and  uttering  some 
half  intelligent  male- 
dictions. 

"Bad  luck  to  you, 
do  you   know  where 


you  are?"  said  Mick. 

"Well!"  was  the  drunken  ejaculation. 

"By  this  and  that  it's  my  brother  Tether!"  said  Mick. 
"We  wondliered  what  had  kept  him  so  late  with  the 
return  shay,  and  this  is  the  way,  is  it?  he  tumbled  oft' 
his  horses,  dhrunk:  an<l  where's  tlie  shay,  I  wonder? 
Oh,  murdher!     AVliat  will  Mistlier  Doyle  say?" 

"Wliat'sthe  weason  you  don't  dwive  on?"  said  Mr. 
Furlong,  ])utting  his  head  out  of  tlie  cliaise. 

"It's  one  on  the  road  here,  your  honor,  a'most 
killed." 

"Was  it  wobbers?  "  asked  Mr.  Furlong. 

"Maybe  you'd   take  him  into  tiie  shay   wid  you,  sir." 

"Wiiat  a  weciuest! — dwive  on,  sir!" 
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"Sure  I  can't  lave  my  brother  on  the  road,  sir." 

"  Your  bwother! — aud  you  pwesume  to  put  your 
brother  to  wide  with  me?  Ibu'U  put  me  iu  the  debdest 
wage  if  j'ou  don't  dwive  on." 

" Faith,  then,  I  won't  dhrive  on  and  lave  my  brother 
here  on  the  road. " 

"You  wascally  wappawee!"  exclaimed  Furlong, 

"See,  Andy,"  said  Micky  Doolin,  "will  you  get  up 
and  dhrive  him,  while  I  stay  with  Pether?" 

"To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Andy.  "Where  is  he 
goiu?" 

"To  the  Squire's"  said  Mick;  "and  when  you  lave  him 
there,  make  haste  back,  and  I'll  dhrive  Pether 
home. " 

Andy  mounted  into  Mick's  saddle;  and  although  the 
traveller  "pwotested"  against  it,  and  threatened  "pwo- 
ceediugs"  and  "magistwates,"  Mick  was  unmoved  in 
his  brotherly  love.  As  a  last  remonstrance.  Furlong 
exclaimed,  "And  i)wehaps  this  fellow  can't  wide,  and 
don't  know  the  woad." 

"Is  it  not  know  the  road  to  the  Squire's? — wow!  wow!'' 
said  Andy.  "It's  I  that'll  rattle  you  there  in  no  time, 
your  honor." 

"Well,  wattle  away  then! "  said  the  enraged  trav- 
eller, as  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  chaise,  cursing- 
all  the  postilions  in  Ireland. 

Now  it  was  to  Squire  O'Grady's  that  .Mr.  Furlong 
wanted  to  go;  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  the 
name  of  O' Grady  never  once  was  mentioned;  and  with 
the  title  of  "Squire"  Andy  never  associated  another 
idea  than  that  of  his  late  master,  Mr.  Egan. 

Mr.  Furlong,  it  has  been  stated,  was  an  official  of 
Dublin  Castle,  and  had  been  dispatched  on  election- 
eering business,  to  the  county.  He  was  related  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  same  name  ,  who  held  a  lucrative  post 
under  government,  and  was  well  known  as  an  active 
agent  in  all  affairs  requiring  what  in  Ireland  was  called 
"Castle  influence  ;"  and  this,  his  relative,  -was  now 
despatched,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  similar  employment. 
By  the  way,  while  his  name  is  before  one,  a  little  anec- 
dote may  be  appropriately  introduced,  illustrative  of 
the  wild  waggery  prevailing  in  the  streets  of  Dublin 
in  those  days. 

Those  days  were  the  good  old  days  of  true  virtue  ! — 
Wlien  a  bishop,  who  had  daughters  to  marry,  would 
advance  a  deserving  yoirng  curate  to  a  good  living; 
and,  not  content  with  that  manifestation  of  his  regard, 
would  give  him  07ie  of  his  ovm  children  for  a  wife  J  Those 
were  the  days,  when,  the  country  being  in  danger, 
fathers  were  willing  to  sacrifice,  not  only  their  sous, 
but  their  daughters,  on  the  altar  of  i>atriotism  !  Do 
you  doirbt  it? — unbelieving  and  selfish  creatures  of 
these  degenerate  times !  Listen !  A  certain  father 
waited  upon  the  Irish  Secretary  one  fine  morning,  and 
in  that  ijeculiar  strain  which  secretaries  of  state  must 
be  pretty  well  irsed,  descanted  at  some  length  on  the 
devotion  he  had  always  shown  to  the  government,  and 
yet  they  had  given  him  no  proof  of  their  confidence.  The 
Secretarj'  declared  thej'  had  the  highest  sense  of  his 
merits,  and  that  they  had  given  him  their  entire  confi- 
dence. 


"But  you  have  given  me  nothing  else,  my  lord,"  was 
the  answer. 

"My  dear  sir,  of  late  we  have  not  had  any  proof  of 
sufficient  weight  in  our  gift  to  convince  you." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  jiardon,  my  lord  ;  there's  a  majority 
of  the Dragoons  vacant. " 

"Very  true,  my  dear  sir  ;  and  if  you  had  a,  child  to 
devote  to  the  service  of  your  country,  no  one  should 
have  it  sooner." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord  !  !  !"  said  the  worthy  man,  with 
a  low  bow, — -"then  I  Iiave  a  child." 

"Bless  me,  sir  !  I  never  heard  you  had  a  son." 

"No,  my  lord  ;  but  I  have  a  daughter." 

"A  daughter !"  said  my  Lord  Secretary,  with  a  look 
of  surprise  ;  '  but  you  forget,  sir, — this  is  a  regiment ; 
— a  dragoon  regiment." 

"Oh,  she  rides  elegant !"  said  her  father. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  a  woman?" 

"Why  shouldn't  a  woman  do  her  duty,  my  lord,  as 
well  as  a  man,  when  the  country  is  in  danger?  I'm 
ready  to  sa(!rifiee  my  daughter,"  said  the  heroic  man, 
with  an  air  worthy  of  Yirginius. 

"My  dear  sir,  this  is  really  impossible;  you  knoui  it's 
imijossible." 

"I  know  no  such  thing,  my  lord.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  know:  there's  a  bill  coming  on  next  week, — and 
there  are  te7i  friends  of  mine'who  have  not  made  up  their 
minds  yet." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Lord  Secretary,  squeezing 
his  hand  with  vehement  friendship,  "why  place  us  in 
this  dreadful  difficulty  ?  It  would  be  imx^ossible  even 
to  draw  up  the  commission; — fancy 'Major  J/aria,' or 
Major  3Iargery  I '  " 

"Oh,  my  lord,"  said  the  father,  quickly  ;  "I  have 
fancied  all  that  long  ago,  and  got  a  cure  ready  for  it. 
My  wife,  not  having  been  blessed  with  boys,  we  thought 
it  wise  to  make  the  girls  ready  for  any  chance  that 
might  turn  up,  and  so  we  christened  the  eldest  George, 
the  second  Jack,  and  the  third  Tom  ;  which  enables 
us  to  call  them  Georgina,  Jacqueline  and  Thom- 
asine,  in  comijany,  while  the  secret  of  their  real 
names  rest  between  ourselves  and  the  parish  register. 
Now,  my  lord,  what  do  you  say?  I  have  George,  Jack 
and  Tom — think  of  j'our  bill.''''  The  argument  was  con- 
clusive, and  the  patriotic  man  got  the  majority  of  a 
cavalry  corps,  with  perpetual  leave  of  absence  for  his 
daughter  Jack,  who  would  much  rather  have  joined  the 
regiment. 

Such  were  the  days  iu  which  our  Furlong  flourished, 
.and  in  such  days  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  a. 
secretary,  when  he  had  no  place  to  give  away — invented 
one.  The  old  saying  has  it  that  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention;"  but  an  Irish  Secretary  can  beat 
Necessity  hollow.     For  example: 

A  commission  was  issued,  with  a  handsome  salary  to 
the  commissioner,  to  make  a  measurement  through  all 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  ascertaining  exact  distances 
from  the  Castle,  from  a  furlong  upwards;  and  for  many 
a  year  did  the  commission  work,  inserting  handsome 
stone  stabs  into  the  Avails  of  most  ignorant  houses,  till 
then  unconscious  of  their  precise  proximity  or  remote- 
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ness  from  the  seat  of  government.  Ever  after  that,  if 
you  saw  some  jiortly  building,  blushing  in  the  pride  of 
red  brick,  and  perfumed  with  fresh  ijaint,  and  saw  the 
tablet  recording  the  interesting  fact,  thus : 


FROM   THE  CASTLE, 
ONE   FUBLONG. 


Fancy  might  suggest  that  the  house  rejoiced,  as  it 
were,  iu  its  honored  position,  and  did 

"  look  so  well  and  smell  so  sweet," 

because  it  was  under  the  nose  of  Viceroylty,  while  the 
suburbs  revealed  poor  tatterdemalion  tenements,  drop- 
ping their  slates  like  tears,  and  uttering  their  hollow 
sighs  through  empty  casements,  merely  because  they 
were  "one  mile  two  furlongs  from  the  Castle."  But 
the  new  stone  tablet  which  told  you  so  seemed  to  mock 
their  misery,  and  looked  like  a  fresh  stab  into  their 
poor  old  sides,  as  if  the  rapier  of  a  king  had  killed  a 
beggar. 

This  very  original  measure  of  measurement  was  pro- 
vocative of  ridicule  or  indignation,  as  the  impatient 
might  happen  to  be  infected;  but  while  the  affair  was 
in  full  blow,  Mr.  Furlong,  who  was  the  commissioner, 
while  walking  iu  Sackville  street  one  day  had  a  goodly 
sheet  of  paper  pinned  to  his  back  by  some 

"  delicate  Eoman  hand," 

bearing  in  large  letters  the  inversion  of  one  of  his  own 
tablets: 

ONE  FURLONG 
FROM   THE   CASTLE. 


And  he  swaggered  along  in  conscious  dignity,  he  won- 
dered at  the  shouts  of  langhter  ringing  behind  him, 
and  turned  round  occasionally  to  see  the  cause;  but 
ever  as  he  turned,  faces  wei'e  screwed  up  into  serious- 
ness, while  the  laughter  rang  again  in  his  rear.     Fur- 
long was  bewildered;  and  much  as  he  was  used  to  the 
mirthfulness  of   an  Irish  populace,  he  certainly  did 
'    wonder  what  fiend  of  fun  jiossessed  them  that  day,  un- 
}    til  tlie  hall-porter  of  the  Secretary's  Office  solved  the 
[    enigma  by  respectfully  asking  would  ho  not  take  the 

•  placard  from  his  back  before  he  ])resented  himself. 
Tiie  Mister  Furlong  who  is  engaged  in  our  story  was 

•  the  nepliew  of  tlie  man  of  measurement  memory;  and 
liis  motiier,  a  vulgar  woman,  sent  her  son  to  England 
to  1k'  educated,  tliat  he  might  "pickup  the  ax'nt;  'twas 
so  jintccl,  tiie  Inglish  ax'nt!"  And  accordingly,  the 
yoiitii  endeavored  all  he  could  to  become  ien-Irish  in 
cvcrytiiing,  and  was  taught  to  believe  that  all  the  vir- 
tiii-  and  wisdom  in  Ireland  was  vested  in  the  Castle  and 
li;iiigers-on  thereof,  and  that  the  mere  people  were 
\\  oise  than  savages. 

With  such  feelings  it  was  that  this  English  Irishman, 
iMiiployed  to  open  negotiations  between  the  govern- 
iiii'iit  and  Squire  O'Grady,  visited  the  wilds  of  Ire- 
land; and  the  circnmstances  attendant  on  tlie  sto])ping 
of  the  chaise,  afforded  tlie  ])eciiliar  genius  of  Handy 
Andy  jin  opportunity  of  making  a  gjorioii.s  confusion, 
by  driving  tiio  ])oIitical  enemy  of  the  sitting  member 


into  his  house,  where,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  a 
strange  gentlemen  was  expected  every  day,  on  a  short 
visit.  After  Andy  had  driven  sometime,  he  turned 
round  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Furlong  through  the  pane  of 
glass  with  which  the  front  window-frame  of  the  chaise 
was  not  furnished. 

"Faix,  you  wor  nigh  shootin'  me,  your  honor,"  said 
Andy. 

"I  should  not  wepwoach  myself,  if  I  had,"  said  Mr. 
Furlong,  "when  you  quied  stop  on  the  woad:  wobbers 
always  qui  stop,  and  I  took  you  for  a  wobber. " 

"Faix,  the  robbers  here,  your  honor,  never  axes  you 
to  stop  at  all,  but  they  stop  you  without  axiu',  or  by 
your  lave,  or  wid  your  lave.  Sure  I  was  only  afeerd 
you'd  dhrive  over  the  man  in  the  road." 

"What  was  that  man  in  the  woad  doing?" 

"I^othin' at  all,  faith,  for  he  wasn't  able;  he  was 
dhrunk,  sir." 

"The  postilion  said  he  was  his  bwother." 

"Yis,  your  honor,  and  he's  a  postilion  himself — only 
he  lost  his  horses  and  the  shay — he  got  dhrunk,  and 
fell  off." 

"Those  wascally  postilions  often  get  dwunk,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Oh,  common  enough,  sir,  particlar  now  about  the 
'lection  time;  for  the  gintlemin  is  dhrivin'  over  the 
counthry  like  mad,  right  and  left,  and  gives  the  boys 
money  to  dhrink  their  health,  till  they  are  killed  a'most 
with  the  falls  they  get." 

"Then  postilions  often  fall  on  the  woads  here  ?" 

"Troth  the  roads  is  covered  with  them  sometimes, 
when  the  'lections  comes  an." 

"What  howwid  immowality?  I  hope  you're  not 
dwunk  ? " 

"Faix,  I  wish  I  was,"  said  Andy.  "It's  a  great 
while  since  I  had  adhrop;  but  it  won't  be  long  so,  when 
your  honor  gives  me  something  to  dhrink  your  health." 

"Well,  don't  talk,  but  dwive  on." 

All  Andy's  further  endeavors  to  get  "his  honor" 
into  conversation  were  unavailing;  so  he  whipped  on 
iu  silence  till  his  arrival  at  the  gatehouse  of  Merry  vale 
demanded  his  call  for  entrance. 

"What  are  you  shouting  there  for?"  said  the  trav- 
eller; "cawn't  yon  wing?" 

"Oh,  they  undherstaud  the  nhilloo  as  well,  sir;"  and 
in  confirmation  of  Andy's  assurance,  the  bars  of  the 
entrance  gate  were  withdrawn,  and  the  post-chaise 
rattled  up  the  avenue  to  the  house. 

Andy  alighted  and  gave  a  thundering  tantaia-ra  at 
the  door.  The  servant  who  opened  it  was  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  Andy,  and  could  not  rejiress  a  sliout  of 
wonder. 

Here  Dick  Dawson  came  into  the  hall,  and  seeing 
Andy  at  tlie  dooi-,  gave  a  lond  halloo,  and  clajqied  his 
hands  in  delight — for  he  had  not  seen  him  since  the 
day  of  the  chase. — "An'  is  it  there  you  are  again,  you 
unlucky  vagabone  ?"  said  Dick ;  "and  what  brings  you 
hero?" 

"I  come  with  a  Jintleman  to  the  masther,  misther 
Dick." 

"Oh  I  it's  the  visitor,  I  suppose,"  said  Dick,  as  he 
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himself  went  out  with  thiit  unceremonious  readiness, 
so  characteristic  of  the  wild  fellow  he  was,  to  open  the 
door  of  the  chaise  for  his  brother-in-law's  guest. 
"You're  welcome,"  said  Dick; — "come,  step  in, — the 
servants  will  look  to  your  luggage.     James,  get  in 

Mr. 1  heg  your  jjardon,  but  '])0u  my  soul  I  forgot 

your  name,  though  Moriarty  told  me. " 

"Mr.  Furlong,"  gently  uttered  tlie  youth. 

"Get  in  the  luggage,  James.  Come,  sir,  walk  into 
the  dinner-room;  we  haven't  finished  our  wine  yet." 
With  these  words  Dick  ushered  in  Furlong  to  the 
apartment  where  Squire  Egan  sat,  who  rose  as  they 
entered. 

"Mr.  Furlong,  Xed,"  said  Dick. 

"Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Furlong,"  said  the  hearty 
Squire,  who  shook  Furlong's  hand  in  what  Furlong- 
considered  a  most  savage  manner.  "You  seem  fat- 
igued." 

"Vewy,"  was  the  languid  reply  of  the  traveller,  as 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"Ring  the  bell  for  more  claret,  Dick,"  said  Squire 
Egan. 

"I  neveh  dwiuk." 

Dick  and  the  Squire  both  looked  at  him  with  amaze- 
ment, for  in  the  friend  of  Moriarty  they  expected  to 
find  a  hearty  fellow. 

"A  cool  bottle  wouldn't  do  a  child  any  harm,"  said 
the  Squire.  "Ring,  Dick.  And  now,  Mr.  Furlong,  tell 
us  how  you  like  the  country. " 

"Xot  much,  I  pwotest. " 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  people  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  you'll  pawdon  me,  but — a — in 
short,  there  are  so  many  wags." 

"Oh,  there  are  wags  enough,  I  grant;  not  funnier 
d — Is  in  the  world." 

"pjut  I  mean  toags — tatters,  I  mean." 

"Oh,  rags.  Oh,  yes — why  indeed  they've  not  much 
clothes  to  spare." 

"And  yet  these  wetclies  are  fweeholders,  I'm 
told." 

"Ay,  and  stout  voters  too." 

"Well,  that's  all  we  wequire.  By  the  by,  how  goes 
on  the  canvass.  Squire  ?" 

"Famously." 

"Oh,  wait  till  I  explain  to  you  our  plan  of  opewa- 
tions  from  headqwaters.  You'll  see  how  famously  we 
shall  wally  at  the  hustings.  These  Iwish  have  no  idea 
of  tactics  :  we'll  intwoduce  the  English  mode — take 
them  by  sujjwise.     We  must  unseat  him." 

"Unseat  who?"  said  the  Squire. 

"That— a — Egan,  I  think  you  call  him." 

The  Squire  opened  his  eyes  ;  but  Dick,  with  the 
ready  devilment  that  was  always  about  him,  saw  how 
the  laud  lay  in  an  instant,  and  making  a  signal  to  his 
brother-in-law,  chimed  in  with  an  immediate  assent  to 
Furlong's  assertion,  and  swore  that  Egan  would  be  un- 
seated to  a  certainty.  "Come,  sir,"  added  Dick,  "fill 
one  bumper  at  least  to  a  toast  I  propose. — Here's  'Con- 
fusion to  Egan,  and  success  to  O'Grady.'" 

"Success  to  O'Gwady,"  faintly  echoed  Furlong,  as 
he  sipped  his  claret.     "These  Iwish  are  so  wild — so  un- 


cultivated," continued  he;  "you'll  see  how  I'll  supwise 
them  with  some  of  my  plans. " 

"Oh,  they're  poor  ignorant  brutes,"  said  Dick,  "that 
know  nothing:  a  man  of  the  world  like  you  would  buy 
and  sell  them." 

"You  see  they've  no  finesse;  they  have  a  certain  de- 
gwee  of  weadiness,  but  no  depth — no  weal  finesse." 

"Not  as  much  as  would  physic  a  snipe,"  said  Dick, 
who  swallowed  a  glass  of  claret  to  conceal  a  smile. 

"What's  that  you  say  about  snipes  and  physic?" 
said  Furlong;  "what  queer  things  you  Iwish  do  say." 

"Oh,  we've  plenty  o'  queer  fellows  here,"  said  Dick; 
"but  you  are  not  taking  your  claret." 

"The  twuth  is,  I  am  fatigued — vewy — and  if  you'd 
allow  me,  Mr.  O'Gwady,  I  should  like  to  go  to  my 
woom;  we'll  talk  over  business  to-mowwow." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Squire,  who  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  him,  for  the  scene  was  becoming  too  much  for  his 
gravity.  So  Dick  Dawson  lighted  Furlong  to  his  room, 
and  after  heaping  civilities  upon  him,  left  him  to  sleep 
in  the  camp  of  his  enemies,  and  then  returned  to  the 
dining-room  to  enjoy  with  the  Squire  the  laugh  they 
were  so  long  obliged  to  repress,  and  to  drink  another 
bottle  of  claret  on  the  strength  of  the  joke. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  him,  Dick?"  said  the 
Squire. 

"Pump  him  as  dry  as  a  lime-kiln,"  said  Dick,  "and 
then  send  him  oft'  to  O'Grady — all's  fair  in  war." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  Squire.  "Unseat  me,  indeed! 
he  was  near  it,  it,  sure  enough,  for  I  thought  I'd  have 
dropped  oft" my  chair  with  surprise  when  he  said  it." 

"And  the  conceit  and  impudence  of  the  fellow,"  said 
Dick.  "The  ignorant  Iioish — nothing  will  serve  him 
but  abusing  his  own  countrymen  !  — '  The  ignorant 
Irish.'— Oh,  is  that  all  you  learned  in  Oxford,  my  boy? 
— just  wait,  my  buck — if  I  don't  astonish  your  weak 
mind,  it's  no  matter !" 

"Faith  he  has  brought  his  pigs  to  a  pretty  market 
hei'e,"  said  the  sqxiire;  "but  how  did  he  come  here? 
how  was  the  mistake  made?" 

"The  way  every  mistake  in  the  country  is  made," 
said  Dick;  "Handy  Andy  di-ove  him  here." 

"More  power  to  you,  Andy, "  said  tlie  squire.  "Come, 
Dick,  we'll  drink  Andy's  health — this  is  a  mistake  on 
the  right  side." 

And  Andy's  health  icas  drunk,  as  well  as  several 
other  healths.  In  short,  the  Squire  and  Dick  the  Devil 
were  in  high  glee— the  dining-room  rang  with  laughter 
to  a  late  hour;  and  the  next  morning  a  great  many 
empty  claret  bottles  were  on  the  table— and  a  few  on 
the  fioor. 


CHAPTER    X. 

FoTWiTHSTANBiNG  the  deep  potations  of  the  Squire 
and  Dick  Dawson  the  night  before,  both  were  too  much 
excited  by  the  arrival  of  Furlong  to  permit  their  being 
laggards  in  the  morning;  they  were  up  and  in  consul- 
tation at  an  early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
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prosperously  the  mystification  so   well  begun  on  the 
Castle  agent. 

"Now,  first  of  all,  Dick,"  said  the  Squire,  "is  it  fair, 
do  you  think?" 

"Fair!"  said  Dick,  ojiening  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment. "Why,  who  ever  heard  of  any  one  questioning 
anything  being  fair  in  love,  war  or  electioneering; — to 
be  sure,  it's  fair — and  more  jiarticularly  when  the  con- 
ceited coxcomb  has  been  telling  us  how  he'll  astonish 
with  his  plans  the  poor  ignorant  Irish,  whom  he  holds 
in  such  contempt.  Now  let  me  alone,  and  I'll  get  all 
his  plans  out  of  him — turn  him  inside  out  like  a  glove, 
pump  him  as  dry  as  a  pond  in  the  summer,  sqiieeze  him 
like  a  lemon — and  let  him  see  whether  the  poor  ignor- 
ant Jwiah,  as  he  softly  calls  us,  are  not  an  overmatch 
for  him,  at  the  finesse  upon  which  he  seems  so  much  to 
pride  himself. " 

"Egad!  I  believe  you're  right,  Dick,"  said  the 
Squire,  whose  qualms  were  quite  overcome  by  the 
argument  last  advanced;  for  if  one  thing  more  than 
another  provoked  him,  it  was  the  im])ertinent  self- 
conceit  of  presuming  and  shallow  strangers,  who  fancied 
their  hackneyed  and  cut-and-dry  knowledge  of  the 
common  places  of  the  world  gave  them  a  mental  eleva- 
tion above  an  intelligent  people  of  primitive  habits, 
whose  simplicity  of  life  is  so  often  set  down  to  stux>ia- 
ity,  whose  contentment  under  privation  is  frequently  j 
attributed  to  laziness,  and  whose  poverty  is  constantly 
coupled  with  the  epithet  "ignorant."  "A  poor  ignor- 
ant creature,"  indeed  is  a  common  term  of  reproach,  as 
if  poverty  and  ignorance  must  be  inseparable.  If  a  list 
could  be  obtained  of  the  rich  ignorant  i)eople,  it  would 
be  no  flattering  document  to  stick  on  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  Mammon. 

"Well,  Ned,"  said  Dick,  "as  you  agree  to  do  the 
Englishman,  Muri)hy  will  be  a  grand  help  to  us;  it  is 
the  very  thing  he  will  have  his  heart  in.  Murtough 
will  be  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  us:  I  will  ride  over 
to  him  and  bring  him  back  with  me  to  spend  the  day 
here;  and  you  in  the  mean  time  can  put  every  one 
about  the  house  on  their  guard  not  to  spoil  the  fun  by 
letting  the  cat  out  of  the  baa"  too  soon;  we'll  shake  her 
ourselves  in  good  time,  and  maybe  we  won't  have  fun 
in  the  hunt!" 

"You're  right,  Dick.  Murphy  is  tlie  wory  man  for 
our  money.  Do  you  be  off'  for  him,  and  1  will  take  care 
that  all  shall  be  right  at  Jiome  here;." 

In  ten  minutes  more  Dick  was  in  his  saddle,  and 
liding  iiard  for  Murtougji  Muri)hy 's.  A  good  horse  and 
a  sliarp  j)air  of  spurs  were  not  long  in  placing  him  vis- 
a-vis with  tiie  merry  att(n-ney,  whom  lie  found  in  his 
stable-yard  up  toliis  eyes  in  business  witli  some  ragged 
tountry  follows,  the  majority  of  whom  were  loud  in 
vociferating  tlielr  praises  of  certain  dogs;  while  Mur- 
(i)Ugh  drew  from  one  of  tliem,  from  time  to  time,  a 
siili^mn  assurance,  given  with  many  significant  shakos 
of  the  head  a-nd  ui)lifting  of  hiuids  and  eyes,  "that  it 
was  the  finest  badger  in  tiie  world!"  Murtough  turned 
Jiis  head  on  liearing  tlie  rattle  of  tiie  liorse's  feet,  as 
Dick  the  Devil  daslied  into  the  stable-yard,  and  with  a 
view-halloo  welcomed  iiim. 


"You're  just  in  time,  Dick.  By  the  powers,  we'll 
have  the  finest  day's  sport  you've  seen  for  some  time." 

"I  think  we  will,"  said  Dick,  "  if  you  will  come  with 
me." 

"  No;  but  you  come  with  me,"  said  Murtough.  "  The 
grandest  badger-fight,  sir. " 

"Pooh!"  said  Dick;  "  I've  better  fun  for  you."  He 
then  told  him  of  the  accident  that  conveyed  their 
political  enemy  into  their  toils.  "And  the  beauty  of  it 
is,"  said  Dick,  "  that  he  has  not  the  remotest  suspicion 
of  the  condition  he's  in,  and  fancies  himself  able  to 
buy  and  sell  all  Ireland — horse-dealers  and  attorneys 
included. " 

"That's  elegant,"  said  Murphy. 

"He's  come  to  enlighten  us,  Murtough,"  said  Dick. 

"  And  maybe  we  won't  return  the  compliment,"  said 
Murtough:  "just  let  me  i^ut  on  my  boots.  Hilloa,  you 
Larry!  saddle  the  grey.  Don't  cut  the  pup's  ears  tilll 
come  home;  and  if  Mr.  Ferguson  sends  over  for  the 
draft  of  the  lease  tell  him  it  won't  be  ready  till  to- 
morrow. Molly!  Molly! — where  are  you,  you  old  divil? 
Sew  on  that  button  for  me— I  forgot  to  tell  you  yester- 
day— make  haste!  I  won't  delay  you  a  moment,  Dick. 
Stop  a  minute,  though.  I  say,  Lanty  Houligan — mind, 
on  your  peril,  you  old  vagabond,  don't  let  them  fight 
that  badger  without  me.  Now,  Dick,  I'll  be  with  you 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost,  and  do  the  Englishman, 
and  that  smart!  Bad  luck  to  their  conceit! — they  think 
we  can  do  nothing  regular  in  Ireland." 

On  his  ari'ival,  and  hearing  how  matters  stood, 
Murtough  Murphy  was  in  a  perfect  agony  of  delight  in 
anticipating  the  mystification  of  the  kidnapped  agent. 
Dick's  intention  had  been  to  take  him  along  with  them 
on  their  canvass,  and  openly  engage  him  in  all  their 
electioneering  movements ;  but  to  this  Murphy  objected, 
as  running  too  great  a  risk  of  discovery.  He  recom- 
mended rather  to  engage  Furlong  in  amusements  which 
would  detain  him  from  O 'Grady  and  his  party  and  gain 
time  for  their  side;  to  get  out  of  him  all  the  elec- 
tioneering plot  of  the  other  party,  indirectly;  but  to 
have  as  little  real  electioneering  business  as  possible. 
"If  you  do,  Dick,"  said  Murphy,  "take  my  word  we 
shall  betray  ourselves  somehow  or  other — he  could  not 
be  so  soft  as  not  to  see  it;  but  let  us  be  content  to 
amuse  him  with  all  sorts  of  absurd  stories  of  Ireland 
and  the  Irish — tell  him  magnilicent  lies — astonish  him 
with  grand  materials  for  a  note-book,  and  work  him  up 
to  publish — that  s  the  plan,  sir  !" 

The  three  conspirators  now  joined  the  formerly  party, 
which  had  just  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Dick,  in  his 
own  jolly  way;  hojied  Furlong  had  slept  well. 

"Vewy,"  said  Furlong,  as  he  sipjied  his  tea  with  an 
air  of  iieculiar  nonchalance  which  was  meant  to  fascinate 
Fanny  Dawson,  who,  when  Furlong  addressed  to  her 
his  first  silly  comraonidace,  with  liis  peculiar  «o/i-pro- 
nunciation  of  the  letter  K,  established  a  lisp  directly, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  her  sister  Mrs.  Egan  could  do  to 
keep  her  countenance  as  Fanny  went  on  Slauglitering 
S's  as  fast  as  Furlong  ruined  li's. 

"I'll  twoiible  you  for  a  little  mo"  queam, "  said  he, 
holdiujf  forth  his  cup   and  saucer  witli  an  at!'octed  air. 
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"Perhaps  you'd  like  them  more  thcxigar,"  lisped  Fan- 
ny, lifcing  the  sugar-tongs  with  an  exquisite  curl  of  her 
little  linger. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  slept  well,"  said  Dick  to  Fur- 
long. 

"To  be  sure  he  slept  well,"  saidMur^ihy;  "this  is  the 
sleepiest  air  in  the  world. " 

"Tlie  sleepiest  air  ?"  returned  Furlong  somewhat 
surprised.     "Thafs  vewy  odd." 

"Xot  at  all,  sir,"  said  Murphy, — "well-known  fact. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  part  of  the  country,  I  used  to 
sleej)  for  two  days  together  sometimes.  AVhenever  I 
wanted  to  rise  early  I  was  always  obliged  to  get  up  the 
night  before." 

This  was  said  by  the  brazen  attorney,  from  his  seat 
at  a  side  table,  which  was  amply  provided  with  a  large 
dish  of  boiled  potatoes,  capacious  jugs  of  milk,  a  quan- 
tity of  cold  meat  and  game.  Murphy  had  his  mouth 
half  filled  with  potatoes  as  he  spoke,  and  swallowed  a 
large  draught  of  milk  as  the  stranger  swallowed  Mur- 
phy's lie. 

"You  don't  eat  potatoes,  I  perceive,  sir,"  said  Mur- 
phy. 

"Xot  for  breakfast,"  said  Furlong. 

"Do  you  for  thupper?"  lisped  Fanny. 

"Ifever  in  England,"  he  replied. 

"Finest  things  in  the  world,  sii',  for  the  intellect," 
said  Murphy.  "I  attribute  the  natural  intelligence  of 
the  Irish  entirely  to  their  eating  potatoes. " 

"Thafs  a  singular  theowy,"  saidFurloug;  "for  it  is 
genewaUy  attwibuted  to  the  potatoe,  that  it  detewio- 
wates  the  wace  of  man.  Cobbett  said  that  any  nation 
feeding  exclusively  on  the  potatoe,  must  inevitably  be 
fools  in  thwee  geuewations." 

"By  the  i)owers,  sir!"  said  Murphj-,  they'd  be  fools 
if  they  (?«■(?«'<  eat  them  in  Ireland;  for  they've  nothing 
else  to  eat.  Why,  sir,  the  very  pigs  that  we  feed  on  po- 
tatoes are  as  superior " 

"I  beg  your  i>awdon,"  smiled  Furlong;  "daiwy-fed 
po'ke  is  vewy  superior. " 

"Qh,  asfiu-as  the  eating  of  it  goes,  I  grant  you?" 
said  Murphy;  "but  I'm  talking  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  animal,  j^fow,  I  have  seen  them  in  England  killing 
your  dairy-fed  pork,  as  you  call  it,  and  to  see  the  sim- 
plicity— the  sucking  simplicity,  I  will  call  it — of  your 
milk-fed  pigs, — sir,  the  fellow  lets  himself  be  killed 
with  the  greatest  ease, — whereas,  look  to  the  potatoe- 
fed  pig.  He  makes  a  struggle  for  his  life; — he  shouts, 
he  kicks,  he  i)lunges, — he  squeals  murder  to  the  last 
gasp,  as  if  he  were  sensible  of  the  blessing  of  existence 
and  potatoes  !" 

This  was  pronounced  by  Murphy  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  energy  and  oratorical  style  that  made  Furlong 
stare:  he  turned  to  Dick  Dawson,  and  said,  in  an  un- 
der tone,  "  How  vewy  odd  your  fwiend  is  !" 

"Very,"  said  Dick;  "but  that's  only  on  the  surface: 
he's  a  prodigiously  clever  fellow:  you  11  be  delighted 
with  him  when  you  know  more  of  him — he's  our  solici- 
tor,  and  as  an  electioneering  agent  his  talent  is  tremen- 
dous, as  you'll  find  out  when  you  come  to  talk  with  him 
about  business. " 


"Well,  I  should  neve'  ha'  thought  it,"  said  Furlong; 
"I'm  glad  you  told  me." 

"Are  you  fond  of  sporting,  Mr.  Furlong?"  said  the 
Squire. 

"  Vewy,"  said  Furlong. 

"I'll  give  you  some  capital  hunting." 

"I  pwefer  fishing." 

"Oh  !"  returned  the  Squire,  rather  contemptuously. 

"Have  you  good  twout  stweams  here?"  asked  the 
exquisite. 

"Yeth,"  said  Fanny,  and  thuch  a  thamon  fithshery  !" 

"Indeed  !" 

"Finest  salmon  in  the  world,  sir,"  said  Murphy.  "I'll 
show  you  some  sport,  if  you  like." 

"I've  seen  some  famous  spot  in  Scotland,"  said  Fur- 
long. 

"Nothing  to  what  we  can  show  here,"  said  Murphy. 
"Why,  sir,  I  remember  once  at  the  mouth  of  our  river 
hei'e,  when  the  salmon  were  coming  up  one  morning 
before  the  tide  was  in,  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  them, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  thei'e  was  water 
enough  to  cross  the  bar,  and  an  English  sloop  that  had 
not  a  pilot  aboard,  whose  captain  did  not  know  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  river,  struck  on  the  bank  of  salmon 
and  went  down." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Furlong,  in  astonish- 
ment, "that — a " 

"I  mean  to  say,  sir,"  said  Murphy,  with  an  unruffled 
countenance,  "that  the  river  was  so  thick  with  salmon 
the  vessel  was  wrecked  upon  them.  By  the  by,  she 
was  loaded  with  salt,  and  several  of  the  salmon  were 
pickled  in  consequence,  and  saved  by  the  poor  people 
for  the  nest  winter.  But  I'll  show  you  such  fishing  !" 
said  Murphy,— "you'll  say  you  never  saw  the  like." 

"Well,  that  f«  the  4cic/ies?  thing  I've  heard  for  some- 
time," said  the  dandy  confidentially  to  Dick. 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Dick,  with  great  gravity,  "Mur- 
phy swears  he  saw  it  himself.  But  here's  the  post, — 
let's  see  what's  the  news." 

The  post-bag  was  opened,  and  letters  and  newspa- 
pers delivered.  "Here's  one  for  you.  Fan,"  said  Dick, 
thi-owiug  the  letter  across  the  table  to  his  sister. 

"I  thee  by  the  theal  ith  from  my  couthin  Thophy," 
said  Fanny,  who  invented  the  entire  sentence,  cousin- 
ship  and  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  lisi). 

"Xone  fo'  me  ?"  asked  furlong. 

"Xot  one,"  said  Dick. 

"I  welied  on  weceiving  some  fwom  the  Ca-astle." 

"Oh,  they  are  thometimes  tho  thleepy  at  the  Cathtle," 
said  Fanny. 

"Weally  !"  said  the  exquisite,  with  the  utmost  simp- 
licity. 

"Fanny  is  very  provoking,  Mr.  Furlong,"  said  Mrs. 
Egan,  who  was  obliged  to  say  something  with  a  smile, 
to  avoid  the  laugh  which  continued  silence  would  have 
forced  upon  her. 

"Oh,  no  !"  said  the  dandy,looking  tenderly  at  Fanny; 
"only  vewy  agweable, — fond  of  a  little  wepa'tee." 

"They  call  me  thatirical  here,"  said  Fanny, — "only 
fanthy;"  and  she  cast  down  her  eyes  with  an  exquisite 
afiection  of  innocence. 
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"By  the  by,  when  does  your  post  awwive  here — the 
mail,  I  mean?"  said  Furlong. 

"About  nine  in  the  morning,"  said  the  Squire. 

"And  when  does  it  go  out?" 

"  About  one  in  the  afternoon. " 

"And  how  far  is  the  post-town  fwom  your  hoiise  ?" 

"About  eight  or  nine  miles." 

"Then  you  can  an.swer  your  letters  by  wetu'n  of 
post." 

"Oh  dear,  no  !"  said  the  Squire;  "the  boy  takes  any 
letters  that  may  be  for  the  post  tlie  following  morning, 
as  he  goes  to  the  town  to  look  for  letters." 

"But  you  lose  a  post  by  that,"  said  Furlong. 

"And  what  matter?"  said  the  Squire. 

The  official's  notions  of  regularity  were  somewhat 
startled  by  the  Squire's  answer;  &0  he  pushed  him  with 
a  fe\v  more  questions.  In  reply  to  one  of  the  last,  the 
Squire  represented  that  the  post-boy  was  saved  going 
twice  a-day  by  the  present  arrangement. 

"Ay,  but  you  lose  a  post,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Furlong, 
who  still  clung  with  pertinacity  to  the  titness  of  saving 
a  post.  "Uon't  you  see  that  you  might  weceive  your 
letter  at  half-past  ten;  well,  then  you'll  have  a  full 
hour  to  wite  you'  wanser;  that's  quite  enough  time,  I 
should  think,  for  you'  wetu'ning  an  answer." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Murtough  Murphy,  "our 
grand  object  in  Ireland  is  not  to  answer  letters." 

"Oh  ! — ah  ! — hum  ! — indeed  ! — well,  that's  odd; — how 
vewy  odd  you  Iwish  are  !" 

"Sure  that's  what  makes  us  such  pleasant  fellows," 
said  Murtough.  "If  we  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
there  woubl  be  nothing  remarkable  about  us;  and  who'd 
care  for  us?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Mufl'y,  you  say  such  queer  things — 
weally." 

"Ay,  and  I  do  queer  things  sometimes, — don't  I, 
Squire?" 

"There's  no  denying  it,  Murphy." 

"I^ow,  Mr.  O'Gwady,"  said  Furlong,  "had  we  not 
better  talk  over  our  election  business?" 

"Oh  !  hang  business  to-day,"  said  Murphy;  "let's 
have  some  fishing:  I'll  show  you  such  a  salmon  fishing 
as  you  never  saw  in  your  life." 

"What  do  you  say,  Mr.  0"G\vady  ?"  said  Furlong. 

"'Faith,  I  think  we  might  as  well  amuse  ourselves." 

"Bui,  the  election  in  weally  of  such  consequence;  I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  wema'kly  close  contest,  and 
we  have  no  time  to  lose;  I  should  think — with  sub- 
mission— " 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Murphy,  "we'll  beat  them  hol- 
low ;  our  canvass  has  not  been  prosperous  ;  there's 
only  one  thing  I  a'm  afraid  of — " 

"What's  that?"  said  Furlong. 

"That  Eagan  has  money;  and  I'm  afraid  he'll  bribe 
high." 

"As  for  bwibewy,  novo'  mind  that,"  said  Furlong 
with  a  very  wise  nod  of  his  head  and  a  sagacious  wink. 
Well  spend  money  too.  We're  pwepared  for  that;  plenty 
(if  money  will  be  advanced,  for  tiio  gov'nment  is 
weally  anxious  that   Mr.   Scatte'bwaiu    .^liould    come 


"Oh,  then,  all's  right !  "  said  Murphj*.  But — whis- 
per— Mr.  Furlong — be  cautious  how  you  mention 
money,  for  there  are  sharp  fellows  about  here,  and 
there's  no  knowing  how  the  wind  of  the  word  might 
put  the  other  party  on  their  guard,  and  maybe,  help  to 
unseat  our  man  upon  a  ijetitiou." 

"Oh,  let  me  alone,"  said  Furlong.  "I  know  a  twick 
too  many  for  that :  let  them  catch  me  betwaying  a 
secwet!     No,  no, — leather  too   sharp  for  that." 

"Oh!  don't  suppose,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Murphy, 
"that  I  doubt  your  caution  for  a  moment.  I  see,  sir,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  man's  character — always  did 
— always  could,  since  I  was  the  height  o' that," — and 
Murphy  stooped  down  and  extended  his  hand  about 
two  feet  above  the  floor,  while  he  looked  up  in  the  face 
of  the  man  he  was  humbugging  with  the  most  unblush- 
ing impudence, — "since  I  was  the  height  o'  that,  sir,  I 
had  a  natural  quickness  for  discerning  character;  and 
I  see  jou're  a  young  gentleman  of  superior  acuteuess 
and  discretion;  but  at  the  same  time,  don't  be  angTy 
with  me  for  just  hinting  to  you  that  some  of  these  Irish 
chaps  are  d — d  rogues.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
O'Grady,  for  saying  d — n  before  a  lady,— and  he  made 
a  low  bow  to  Mrs.  Egan,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
room  to  hide  her  laughter. 

"Now,"  said  Furlong,  "suppose  befo'e  the  opening 
of  the  poll  we  should  ijwopose,  as  it  were,  with  a  view 
to  save  time,  that  the  bwibewy  oath  should  not  be 
administe'd  on  either  side." 

"That's  an  eligant  idea,"  said  Murphy.  "By  the  wig 
o'  the  chief  justice — and  that's  a  big  oath — you're  a 
janius,  Misther  Furlong,  and  I  admire  you.  Sir,  you're 
worth  your  weight  in  gold  to  us !" 

"Oh,  you  flatte'  me!— weally,"  said  Furlong,  with 
affected  modesty,  while  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
Macassar-oiled  ringlets. 

"Well,  now  for  a  start  to  the  river,  and  won't  we 
have  sport!  You  English-taught  gentlemen  have  only 
one  fault  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — you're  too  fond  of 
business, — you  make  yourselves  slaves  to  propriety, — 
there's  no  fun  in  you. " 

"I  beg  pawdon — there,"  said  Furlong,  "we  like  fun 
in  good  time." 

"Ay  ;  but  there's  where  we  beat  you,"  said  Murpky, 
triumpliantly  ;  "the  genuine  home-bred  Paddy  makes 
time  for  fun  sooner  than  anj^thing  else, — we  take  our 
own  way  and  live  longer." 

"Ah  I  you  lose  your  time — though — excuse  me;  you 
lose  your  time,  indeed." 

"Well,  '  divil  may  care,'  as  Punch  said  when  ho  lost 
mass,  '  there's  more  churches  nor  one,' says  he, — and 
that's  the  way  with  us,"  said  Muri)hy.  "Come,  Dick, 
get  the  fishing-lines  I'cady  ;  heigh  for  the  salmon  fish- 
ery! You  must  know,  Miather  Furlong,  we  fish  for 
salmon  with  line  here." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could  fish  any  other  way,"  said 
the  dandy,  smiling  at  Muri>hy  as  if  he  had  caught  him 
in  saying  something  absurd. 

"Ah,  you  rogue,''  said  Jlurjdiy,  all'ecting  to  be  hit; 
"you're  too  siiarp  for  us  i>o()r  Irish  fellows;  but  you 
know  the  old  saying,  'An  Irishman  has  leave  to  speak 
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twice;'  and  after  all,  it's  no  great  mistake  I've  made; 
for,  when  I  say  we  fish  for  salmon  with  a  line,  I  mean 
we  don't  use  a  rod,  but  a  leaded  line,  the  same  as  in  sea- 
fishing." 

"  How  vewy  extwaordinary!  why,  I  should  think  that 
impossible." 

"  And  why  should  it  be  impossible  ?"  said  Murphy, 
with  the  most  unabashed  impudence.  "Have  not  all 
nations  habits  and  customs  peculiar  to  themselves? 
Don't  the  Indians  catch  their  fish  by  striking  them 
under  water  with  a  long  rough  stick,  and  a  little  cur- 
whibble  of  a  bone  at  the  end  of  it  ?" 

"  Speawing  them,  you  mean,"  said  Fui-long. 

"Ay,  you  know  the  right  name,  of  course:  but  isn't 
that  quite  as  odd,  or  more  so,  than  our  way  here  ?" 

"That's  vewy  twue  indeed;  but  your  sea  line-fishing 
in  a  wiver,  and  for  salmon,  strikes  me  as  vewy  singu- 
lar." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  older  we  grow  the  more  we  learn. 
You'll  see  what  fine  sport  it  is;  but  don't  lose  any 
more  time;  let  us  be  off  to  the  river  at  once." 

"  I'll  make  a  slight  change  in  my  dress,  if  you  please, 
—I'll  be  down  immediately ; "  and  Furlong  left  the 
room. 

During  his  absence,  the  Squire,  Dick,  and  Murphy, 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh,  and  ran  over  the  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  this  salmon-fishing,  Mur- 
phy ?"  said  Dick,  "  you  know  there  never  was  a  salmon 
in  the  river." 

"But  there  will  be  to-day,"  said  Murphy;  and  a 
magnificent  Gudgeon  shall  see  him  caught.  "What  a 
spoon  that  fellow  is!  we've  got  the  brbiery  out  of  him 
already." 

"  You  did  that  well,  Murphy,"  said  the  Squire. 

"Be  at  him  again  when  he  comes  down,"  said  Dick. 

"  Xo,  no,  said  Murphy,  "  let  him  alone;  he  is  so  con- 
ceited about  his  talent  for  business,  that  he  will  be 
talking  of  it  without  our  pushing  him:  just  give  him 
rope  enough,  and  he'll  hang  himself;  we'//  have  the  whole 
plan  of  their  campaign  out  before  theday's  over." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

All  men  love  to  gain  their  ends;  most  men  are  con- 
tented with  the  shortest  road  to  them,  while  others  like 
by-paths.  Some  carry  an  innate  love  of  triumph  to  a 
pitch  of  epicurism,  and  are  not  content  unless  the  tri- 
umph be  achieved  in  a  certain  way,  making  collateral 
passions  accessoi-ies  before  or  after  the  fact;  and 
Murphy  was  of  the  number.  To  him,  a  triumph  with- 
out/(/«  was  beef  without  mu-stard,  lamb  without  salad, 
tarbot  without  lobster  sauce.  Now,  to  entangle  Fur- 
long in  their  meshes  was  not  sufficient  for  him;  to  de- 
tain him  from  his  friends,  every  moment  betraying 
something  of  their  electioneering  movements,  though 
sufficiently  ludicrous  in  itself,  was  not  enough  for 
Murtough; — he  would  make  his  captive  a  source  of 


ridicule  as  well  as  profit,  and  while  plenty  of  real 
amusements  might  have  served  his  end,  to  divert  the 
stranger  for  the  day,  this  mock  fishing  party  was 
planned  to  brighten  with  fresh  beams  the  halo  of  the 
ridiculous  which  already  encircled  the  magnanimous 
Furlong. 

"  I'm  still  in  the  dark,"  said  Dick,  "about  the  salmon. 
As  I  said  before,  there  never  was  a  salmon  in  the 
river." 

"  But,  as  I  said  before,"  replied  Murphy,  "  there  will 
be  to-day;  and  you  must  help  me  in  playing  off  the 
trick." 

"But  what  is  this  trick?  Confound  you,  you're  as 
mysterious  as  a  chancery  suit." 

"  I  wish  I  was  likely  to  last  half  as  long,"  said 
Murphy. 

"The  trick!"  said  Dick.  "Bad  luck  to  you,  tell  me 
the  trick,  and  don't  keep  me  waiting,  like  a  poor  rela- 
tion." 

"  You  have  two  boats  on  the  river,''  said  Murphy. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  you  must  get  into  one  with  our  victim:  and  I 
will  get  into  the  other  with  the  salmon." 

"  But  Where's  the  salmon.  Murphy  ?" 

"  In  the  house,  for  I  sent  one  over  this  morning,  a 
present  to  Mrs.  Egan.  You  must  keep  away  about 
thirty  yards  or  so,  when  we  get  afloat,  that  oiir  dear 
friend  may  not  perceive  the  trick, — and  in  proper  time 
I  will  hook  my  dead  salmon  on  one  of  my  lines,  drop 
him  over  the  off  side  of  the  boat,  pass  him  round  to  the 
gunwhale  within  view  of  our  intelligent  castle  cus- 
tomer, make  a  great  outcry,  swear  I  have  a  noble  bite, 
haul  up  my  fish  with  an  enormous  splash,  and,  after 
affecting  to  kill  him  in  the  boat,  hold  up  my  salmon  in 
triumijh." 

"  It's  a  capital  notion.  Murphy,  if  he  doesn't  smoke 
the  trick." 

"  Hell  smoke  the  salmon  sooner.  Never  mind  if  I 
don't  hoax  him:  I'll  bet  you  what  you  like  he's  done." 

"I  hear  him  coming  down  stairs,"  said  the  squire. 

"Then  send  off  the  salmon  in  a  basket  by  one  of  the 
boys,  Dick,"  said  Murphy;  "and  you.  Squire,  may  go 
about  your  canvass,  and  leave  us  in  care  of  the  en- 
emy. " 

All  was  done  as  Murphy  proposed,  and  in  something 
less  than  an  hour,  Furlong  and  Dick  in  one  boat,  and 
Murphy  and  his  attendant  gossoon  in  another,  were 
afloat  on  the  river,  to  initiate  the  Dublin  citizen  into 
the  mysteries  of  this  new  mode  of  salmon  fishing. 

The  sport  at  first  was  slack,  and  no  wonder;  and 
Furlong  began  to  grow  tired,  when  Murphy  hooked  on 
his  salmon,  and  gently  brought  it  round  under  the 
water  within  range  of  his  victim's  oV/servation. 

"This  is  wather  dull  work,"  said  Furlong. 

"Wait  awhile,  my  dear  sir;  they  are  never  lively  in 
biting  so  early  as  thi.s— they're  not  set  about  feeding 
in  earnest  yet.  Hilloa !  by  the  Hokey  I  have  him!" 
shouted  Murphy.  Furlong  looked  on  with  great  anx- 
iety as  Murphy  made  a  well-feigned  struggle  with  a 
heavy  fish. 

"By  this  and  that  he's  a  whopper  !"  cried  Murphy  in 
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ecstasy.  "He"s  kicking  like  a  two-year-old.  I  have 
him,  though,  as  fast  as  the  rock  of  Uuuamase.  Come 
up,  you  thief !"  cried  he,  with  an  exulting  shout,  as  he 
pulled  up  the  salmon  with  all  the  splash  he  could  pro- 
duce; and  suddenly  whipping  the  fish  over  the  side 
into  the  boat,  he  began  flopping  it  about  as  if  it  were 
plunging  in  the  death  struggle.  As  soon  as  he  had 
affected  to  kill  it,  he  held  it  up  in  triumph  before  the 
castle  conjuror,  who  was  quite  taken  by  the  feint,  and 
protested  his  surprise  loudly. 

"Oh  !  that's  nothing  to  what  we'll  do  yet.  If  the 
day  should  become  a  little  more  overcast,  we'd  have 
a  splendid  sport,  sir." 

"Well,  1  could  not  have  believed  it,  if  I  hadn't  seen 
it,"  said  Furlong. 

"Oh  !  you'll  see  more  than  that,  my  boy,  before  we've 
done  with  them." 

"But  I  haven't  got  even  a  bite  yet." 

"Nor  I,  either,"  said  Dick:  "you're  no  worse  oft 
than  I  am." 

"But  how  extwaordinary  it  is  that  I  have  not  seen  a 
fish  wise  since  I  have  been  on  the  wiver." 

"That's  because  they  see  us  watching  them,"  said 
Dick.  "The  d— — 1  such  cunning  brutes  I  ever  met  with 
as  the  fish  in  this  river;  now,  if  you  were  at  a  distance 
from  the  bank  j'ou'd  see  them  jumping  as  lively  as 
grasshoppers.     Whisht !  I  think  I  had  a  nibble." 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  good  sport  there,"  shouted 
Murphy. 

"Vewy  poor,  indeed,"  said  Furlong,  dolefully. 

"Play  your  line  a  little,"  said  Murphy;  "keep  the 
bait  lively — you're  not  up  to  the  way  of  fascinating 
them  yet." 

"Why,  no;  it's  rather  noo  to  me." 

"Faith  !"  said  Murphy  to  himself,  "it's  new  to  all  of 
us.  It's  a  brand  new  invention  in  the  fishing  line. 
Billy,"  said  he  to  the  gossooji  who  was  in  the  boat  with 
him,  "we  must  catch  a  salmon  again  to  divart  that 
strange  gentleman;  hook  him  on,  my  buck." 

"Yis,  sir,"  said  Billy,  with  delighted  eagerness;  for 
the  boy  entered  into  the  fun  of  the  thing  heart  and  soul, 
and  as  he  hooked  on  the  salmon  for  a  second  haul, 
he  interlarded  his  labors  with   such  ejaculations  as, 

"Ob,  Misther  Murphy,  sir,  but  you're  the  funny  jintle- 
man.  Oh,  Misther  Murphy,  sir,  how  soft  the  stranger 
is,  sir.  The  salmon's  ready  for  ketchin'  now,  sir.  Will 
you  ketch  him  yet,  sir 'i"" 

"Coax  him  round,  Billy,"  said  Murphy. 

The  young  imp  executed  the  mananivre  with  adroit- 
ness; and  Murphy  was  preparing  for  another  haul,  as 
Furlong's  weariness  began  to  manifest  itself. 

"Do  you  intend  wemaining  here  all  day?— do  you 
know,  I  think  I've  no  chance  of  any  spo't." 

"Oh,  wait  till  you  hook  one  fish,  at  all  events,"  said 
Murphy;  "just  have  it  to  say  you  killed  a  salmon  in 
the  new  style.  The  day  is  promising  better.  I'm  sure 
we'll  have  sport  yet.  Hilloa!  I've  another!"  and 
Murphy  began  hauling  in  the  salmon.  "Billy,  you 
rascal,  get  ready:  watch  him— that's  it— mind  him 
now  1"  Billy  ,put  out  his  gaft'  to  seize  the  ])rize,  and 
making  a  grand  swoop,  afl'ected  to  miss  the  fish. 


"Gaff  him,  you  thief,  gaff  him!"  shouted  Murphy; 
"gaff  him,  or  he'll  be  oft'." 

"Oh,  he's  so  lively,  sir!"  roared  Billy;  "he's  a 
rogue,  sir— he  won't  let  me  put  the  gaft"  uudher  him, 
sir — ow,  he  slipp'd  away  agin." 

"Make  haste,  Billy,  or  I  can't  hold  him. " 
"Oh,  the  thief!"  said  Billy;  "one  would  think  he 
was  cotcht  before,  he's  .so  up  to  it.     Ha  ! — hurroo  ! — I 
have  him  now,  sir  !" 

Billy  made  all  the  splash  he  could  in  the  water  as 
Murphy  lifted  the  fish  to  the  surface  and  swung  him 
into  the  boat.  Again  there  was  the  flopping  and  the 
riot,  and  Billy  screeching,  "kill  him,  sir !— kill  him, 
sir  !  or  he'll  be  oft' out  o'  my  hands  !"  In  proper  time 
the  was  killed,  and  shown  up  in  triumph,  and  the  im- 
posture completed. 

And  now  Furlong  began  to  experience  that  peculiar 
longing  for  catching  a  fish,  which  always  possesses 
men  who  see  fish  taken  by  others;  and  the  desire  to 
have  a  salmon  of  his  own  killing  induced  him  to  remain 
on  the  river.  In  the  long  intervals  of  idleness  which 
occurred  between  the  occasional  hooking  up  of  the 
salmon,  which  Murphy  did  every  now  and  then.  Furlong 
looidd  be  talking  about  business  to  Dick  Dawson,  so  that 
they  had  not  been  very  long  on  the  water  until  Dick 
became  enlightened  on  some  more  very  important 
points  connected  with  the  election.  Murphy  now 
pushed  his  boat  towards  the  shore. 

"You're  not  going  yet?"  said  the  anxious  fisherman; 
— "c?o  wa't  till  I  catch  a  fish." 

"Certainly,"  said  Murphy;  I'm  only  going  to  put 
Billy  ashore  and  send  home  what  we've  already  caught. 
Mrs.  O'Grady  is  passionately  fond  of  salmon." 

Billy  was  landed,  and  a  large  basket  in  which  the 
salmon  had  been  brought  down  to  the  boat  was  landed 
also—  emvly;  and  Muriihy,  lifting  the  basket  as  if  it 
contained  a  considerable  weight,  placed  it  on  Billy's 
head,  and  the  sly  young  rascal  bent  beneath  it,  as  if 
all  the  fish  Murphy  had  pretended  to  take  were  really 
in  it;  and  he  went  on  his  homeward  way,  with  a  totter- 
ing step,  as  if  the  load  were  too  much  for  him. 

"That  boy,"  said  Furlong,  "will  never  be  able  to 
cawwy  all  tiiose  fish  to  the  house." 

"Oh,  they  won't  be  too  much  for  him,"  said  Dick. 
"Curse  the  fi.sh;  I  wish  they'd  bite.  That  thief, 
Murphy,  has  had  all  the  sport;  but  he's  the  best  fisher- 
man in  the  county,  I'll  own  that." 

The  two  boats  all  this  time  had  been  drifting  down 
the  river,  and  on  opening  a  new  reach  of  the  stream  a 
somewhat  extraordinary  scene  of  fishing  presented  it- 
self. It  was  not  like  INIurithy's  fishing,  the  result  of  a 
fertile  invention,  but  the  consequence  of  the  evil 
destiny  which  presided  over  all  the  proceedings  of  . 
Handy  Andy. 

The  fishing  i)arty  in  the  boats  behold  another  fishing 
party  on  the  shores,  with  this  difterence  in  the  nature 
of  what  they  sought  to  catch,  that,  while  they  in  the 
boats  were  looking  I'or  salmon,  those  on  the  shore  were 
seeking  lor  a  post-diai.se,  and  as  about  a  third  part  of 
a  vehicle  so  called  was  api>areut  above  the  water,  Fur- 
long exclaimed  with  supreme  surprise: 
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"Well!  if  it  ain't  a  post-chaise!" 

"Oh!  that's  nothing  extraordinary,"  said  Dick — 
"common  enough  here." 

"What  do  yon  mean  ?" 

"We've  a  custom  here  of  running  steeplechases  in 
post-chaises." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Furlong;  "come,  that's  too 
good." 

"You  don't  believe  it,  I  see,"  said  Dick;  "but  you 
did  not  believe  the  salmon  fishing  till  you  saw  it." 

"Oh,  come  now!  How  the  deuce  coiild  you  leap  a 
ditch  in  a  post-chaise  ?" 

"I  never  said  we  leaped  ditches;  I  only  said  we  rode 
steeplechases.  The  system  is  this:  you  go  for  a  given 
point,  taking-high-road,  by-road,  plain  or  lane,  as  the 
case  may  be,  making  the  best  of  your  way  how  you 
can.  Now  our  horses  in  this  country  ai-e  celebrated  for 
being  good  swimmers,  so  it's  a  favorite  plan  to  shirk  a 
bridge  sometimes  by  swimming  a  river." 

"But  no  post-chaise  will  float,"  said  Furlong,  re- 
gularly arguing  against  Dick's  mendacious  absurdity. 

"Oh!  we're  prepared  for  that  here.  The  chaises  are 
made  light,  have  cork  bottoms,  and  all  the  solid  work 
is  made  hollow;  the  doors  are  made  water-tight,  and  if 
the  stream  runs  strong  the  passenger  jumps  out  and 
swims." 

"But  that's  not  fair,"  said  Furlong;  "it  alters  the 
weight." 

"Oh!  it's  allowed  on  both  sides,"  said  Dick,  "so  it's 
all  the  same.     It's  as  good  for  the  goose  as' the  gander." 

"I  wather  imagine  it  is  much  fitter  for  geese  and 
gamlers  than  human  beings-  I  know  I  should  wather 
be  a  goose  on  the  occasion. " 

All  this  time  they  were  nearing  the  party  on  shore, 
and  as  the  post-chaise  became  more  developed,  so  did 
the  personages  on  the  bank  of  tlie  river;  and  amongst 
these  Dick  Dawson  saw  Handy  Andy  in  the  custody  of 
two  men,  and  Squire  O'Grady  shaking  his  fist  in  his 
face  and  storming  at  him.  How  all  this  paTty  came 
there  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain.  When  Handy 
Andy  had  deposited  Furlong  at  jNIerryvale,  he 
drove  back  to  pick  np  the  fallen  postilion  and  his 
brother  on  the  road;  but  before  he  reached  them  he 
had  to  pass  a  public-house — I  say  had  to  pass — but  he 
didn't.  Andy  sto])ped,  as  every  honorable  postilion  is 
bound  to  do,  to  drink  the  health  of  the  gentleman  who 
gives  him  the  last  hijlf-crown;  and  he  was  so  intent  on 
"  doing  that  same,"  as  they  say  in  Ireland,  that  Andy's 
driving  became  very  equivocal  afterwards.  In  short, 
he  drove  the  post-chaise  into  the  river;  the  horses  got 
disentangled  by  kicking  the  traces,  which  were  very 
willing  to  break  into  pieces;  and  Andy,  by  sticking  to 
the  neck  of  the  horse  he  lode,  got  out  of  the  water. 
The  liorses  got  home  withoxit  the  post-chaise,  and  the 
other  post-chaise  and  pair  got  home  without  a  postilion, 
so  that  Owuy  Doyle  was  roused  from  his  bed  by  the 
neighing  of  the  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  inn.  Great  was 
his  surprise  at  the  event,  as,  half  clad  and  a  caudle  in 
his  hand,  he  saw  two  pair  of  horses,  one  chaise,  and  no 
driver,  at  his  door.  The  next  morning  the  plot  thick- 
ened; Squire  O'Grady  came  to  know  if  a  gentleman 


had  arrived  at  the  town  on  his  way  to  ISTeck-or-Nothing 
Hall.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  Then 
"  where  was  he?"  became  a  question.  Then  the  report 
arrived  of  the  post-chaise  being  upset  in  the  river. 
Then  came  stories  of  postilions  falling  off,  of  postilions 
being  changed,  of  Handy  Andy  being  employed  to  take 
the  gentleman  to  the  place;  and  out  of  these  materials 
the  story  became  current  that  "  an  English  gentleman 
was  dhrownded  in  the  river  in  a  post-chaise."  O'Grady 
set  off'  directly  with  a  party  to  have  the  river  dragged, 
and  near  the  spot,  encountering  Handy  Andy,  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  seized,  and  accused  him  of  murdering 
his  friend. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  boats  ap- 
proached the  party  on  the  land,  and  the  moment  Dick 
Dawson  saw  Handy  Andy,  he  put  out  his  oars,  and 
jjuUed  away  as  hard  as  he  could.  At  the  moment  he 
did  so,  Andy  caught  sight  of  him,  and  pointing  out 
Furlong  and  Dick  to  O'Grady,  he  shouted,  "  There  he 
is! — there  he  is!  I  never  murdhered  him!  There  he  is! 
— stop  him! — Misther  Dick,  stop,  for  the  love  o'  God!" 

"  W^hat  is  all  this  about?"  said  Furlong  in  great 
amazement. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  process-server,"  said  Dick;  "  the  peoi^le 
are  going  to  drown  him,  maj'be." 

"  To  dwown  him!"  said  Furlong  in  horror. 

"  If  he  has  luck,"  said  Dick,  "  they'll  only  give  him 
a  good  ducking;  but  we  had  better  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  would  not  like  you  to  be  engaged  in  one  of 
these  popular  riots. " 

"  I  shouldn't  wellish  it,  myself,"  said  Furlong. 

"Pull  away,  Dick,"  said  Murphy;  "let  them  kill 
the  blackguard,  if  they  like." 

"  But  will  they  kill  him  weally?"  inquired  Furlong, 
somewhat  horrified. 

"  'Faith,  it's  just  as  the  whim  takes  them,"  said 
Murphy:  "but  as  we  wish  to  be  popular  on  the  hust- 
ings, we  must  let  tliem  kill  as  many  as  they  please." 

Andy  still  shouted  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  "Misther 
Dick,  they're  goin'  to  murdher  me!" 

"Poor  wretch!"  said  Furlong,  with  a  very  uneasy 
shudder. 

"  Maybe  you'd  think  it  right  for  us  to  land  and  res- 
cue him,"  said  Murphy,  aff'ecting  to  put  about  the 
boat. 

"Oh,  by  no  means,"  said  Furlong.  "You're  better 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  countwy  than  I 
am." 

"Then  we'll  row  back  to  dinner  as  fast  as  we  can," 
said  Murphy.  "Pull  away  my  hearties!"  and,  as  he 
bent  to  his  oars,  be  began  bellowing  the  Canadian  Boat- 
Song,  to  drown  Andy's  roars;  and  when  he  howled, 

"Our  voices  keep  tone — " 

there  never  was  a  more  practical  burlesque  upon  the 
words;  but  as  he  added — 

Our  oars  keep  time," 

he  seemed  to  have  such  a  pleasure  in  pulling,  and  look- 
ed so  lively  and  florid,  that  Furlong,  chilled  by  his  in- 
inactivity  on  the  water,  and  whose  subsequent  horror 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  a  real,  regular  Irish  drowning 
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of  a  process-server  before  his  face,  bad  produced  a 
shivering  fit,  requested  Murtougli  to  let  him  have  an 
oar,  to  restore  circulation  by  exercise.  Murtough  com- 
plied; but  the  novice  had  not  pulled  many  strokes, 
before  his  awkward  handling  of  the  oar  produced  that 
peculiar  effect  called  "catching  a  crab,"  and  a  small 
blow  upon  hiscbest  sent  him  heels  overhead  under 
the  thwarts  of  the  boat. 

"  Wha-wha-a-t's  that  ?"  gasped  Furlong,  as  he  scramb- 
led up  again. 

"You  only  caught  a  crab,"  said  Murtough. 

"Good  Heaven  !"  said  Furlong,"  you  don't  mean  to 
say  there  are  crabs  as  well  as  salmon  in  the  river." 

"Just  as  many  crabs  as  salmon,"  said  Murtough; 
"pull  away,  my  hearty" 

"Row,  brothers,  row— the  stream  runs  fast — 
The  rapids  are  near  and  the  daylight's  past  1" 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  boats  doubled  round  an  angle  in  the  river,  and 
Andy  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Squire  O'Grady,  still 
threatening  vengeance;  but  Andy,  as  long  as  the  boats 
remained  in  sight,  heard  nothing  but  his  own  sweet 
voice,  shouting  at  the  top  of  its  pitch,  "They're  going 
to  murder  me  ! — Misther  Dick,  Misther  Dick,  come  back 
for  the  love  o'  God  !" 

"What  are  you  roaring  like  a  bull  for?"  said  the 
Squire. 

"Why  wouldn't  I  roar,  sir?  A  bull  would  roar  if  he 
had  as  much  rayson." 

"A  bull  has  more  reason  than  ever  you  had,  you 
calf"  said  the  Squire. 

"Sure  there  he  is,  and  can  explain  it  all  to  you,"  said 
Andy,  jiointing  after  the  boats. 

"Who  is  there  ?"  asked  the  Squire. 

"Misther  Dick,  and  the  jiutlemau  himself  that  I 
dhruv  there." 

"Drove  where?" 

"To  the  Squire's." 

"What  S(iuire's?" 

"S(|uire  Egau's,  to  be  sure." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  rascal;  you're  either  drunk 
still,  or  telling  lies.  The  gentleman  I  mean  wouldn't 
go  to  Mister  Egan's:  he  was  coming  to  me." 

"That's  tlie  gintleman  I  dliruv— that's  all  I  know. 
He  was  in  the  shay,  and  was  nigh  sliootin'  me;  and 
Mi(;ky  Doolin  stopped  on  the  road,  when  his  brother 
■was  nigli  kdlcd,  and  towld  me  to  get  up,  for  he 
wouldn't  go  no  farther,  when  the  gintlemeu  ob- 
jected—  " 

"What  did  tiio  gentleman  object  to  ?" 

"He  objected  to  Pether  goin'  into  the  shay." 

"Wlio  is  Peter?" 

"  i'cther  Doolin,  to  be  sure." 

".Vnd  what  brought  Peter  Doolin  there?" 

"He  fell  off  the  lunse's— " 

"Wasn't  it  Mick  Doolin  you  said  was  driving,  but  a 
moment  ago  ?" 

"Ay,  sir;  but  that  was  th'  other  shay." 


"What  other  chaise,  you  vagabond ?" 

"Th'  other  shay,  your  honor,  that  I  never  seen  at  all 
good  or  bad — onlj'  Pether." 

"What  diabolical  confusion  you  are  making  of  the 
story,  to  be  sure  ! — there's  no  use  in  talking  to  you 
here,  I  see.  Bring  him  after  me,"  said  the  Squire  to 
some  of  his  people  standing  by.  "I  must  keep  him 
in  custody  till  something  more  satisfactory  is  made  out 
about  the  matter." 

"Sure  it's  not  makin'  a  presner  of  me  you'd  be?" 
said  Andy. 

"You  shall  be  kept  in  confinement,  you  scoundrel, 
till  something  is  heard  of  this  strange  gentleman.  I'm 
afraid  he's  drowned." 

"D — 1  a  dhrown"d.  I  dhruv  him  to  Squire  Egan's, 
I'll  take  my  book  oath." 

"That's  downright  nonsense,  sir.  He  would  as  soon 
go  into  Squire  Egau's  house  as  go  to  Fiddler's  Green." 

"Faith,  then,  there's  worse  places  than  Fiddler's 
Green,"  said  Andy,  "as  some  people  may  find  out  one 
o'  these  days." 

"I  think,  boys,"  said  O'Grady  to  the  surrounding 
countrymen,  "we  must  drag  the  river." 

"Dhrag  the  river,  if  you  plase,"  said  Andy;  "but 
for  the  tendher  mercy  o'  heaven,  don't  dhrag  me  to 
jail  !  By  all  the  crosses  in  a  yard  o'  check,  I  dhruv  the 
jintleman  to  Squire  Egau's  ! — and  there  he  was  in  that 
boat  I  showed  you  five  minutes  agone." 

"Bring  him  after  me,"  said  O'Grady.  "The  fellow 
is  drunk  still,  or  forgets  all  about  it;  I  must  examine 
him  again.  Take  him  over  to  the  hall,  and  lock  him 
up  in  the  justice-room  till  I  go  home." 

"Arrah,  sure,  your  honor — ■"  said  Andy,  commencing 
an  appeal. 

"If  you  say  another  word,  you  scoundi'el,"  said  the 
Squire,  shaking  his  whip  at  him,  "111  commit  you  to 
jail  this  minute.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  after  him,  MoUoy," 
were  the  last  words  of  the  Squire  to  a  stout-built  peas- 
ant who  took  Andy  in  charge  as  the  Squire  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  away. 

Andy  was  marched  off  to  Xeck-or-Nothing  Hall ;  and, 
in  compliance  with  the  Squire's  orders,  locked  up  in 
the  justice-room.  This  was  an  apartment  where  the 
Squire  in  his  magisterial  capacity  dispensed  what  he 
called  justice,  and  what  ho  jiossibly  meant  to  be  such; 
but  poor  Justice,  coming  out  of  Scjuire  O'Grady's  hands, 
was  something  like  the  little  woman  in  the  song,  who, 
having  her  petticoats  cut  .sliort  while  she  was  asleep, 
exclaimed  on  her  waking, 

"As  mire  as  I'm  a  little  woman,  this  is  none  of  I." 

Only  that  Justice  in  the  present  instance  doubted  her 
identity,  not  from  her  nakedness,  but  from  the  peculiar 
dressing  S(inire  O'Grady  bestowed  upon  her.  Slio  was 
so  muffled  up  in  O'Gradyism,  that  her  own  mother, 
who  by  the  .syme  token  was  Themis,  wouldn't  know 
her.  Indeed,  if  1  remember.  Justice  is  worse  off  than 
mortals  resi»ecting  her  parentage;  for  while  there  are 
many  people  who  tlo  not  know  who  were  their  fathers, 
poets  are  uncertain  who  was  Justice's  mother;— some 
say  Aurora,  some  say  Themis.  Now,  if  I  might  iiululge 
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at  this  moment  in  a  bit  of  reverie,  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  supijose  that  it  is  the  classic  disposition 
of  Ireland,  which  is  known  to  be  a  very  ancient  country, 
that  tends  to  make  the  operations  of  Justice  assimilate 
with  the  uncertainty  of  her  birth ;  for  her  dispensations 
they  ai-e  as  distinct  as  if  they  were  the  offspring  of  two 
different  influences.  One  man's  justice  is  not  another 
man's  justice; — which  I  su^jpose  must  arise  from  the  dif- 
ference of  ojiinion  as  to  who  or  what  Justice  is.  Per- 
haps the  rich  people,  who  incline  to  power,  may  vener- 
ate Justice  more  as  the  child  of  Jupiter  and  Themis; 
while  the  unruly  worship  her  as  the  daughter  of  Titan 
and  Aurora;  for  undoubtedly  the  offspring  of  Aurora 
must  be  most  welcome  to  '''' Pee2)-  o-day-boys.'''' 

Well,— not  to 
indulge  further 
in  r  e  V  e  r  i  e, — 
Andy,  I  say,  was 
looked  up  in  the 
justice  -room; 
and  as  I  have 
been  making  all 
these  observa- 
tions aboiit  Jus- 
tice, a  few  words 
will  not  be 
thrown  away 
about  the  room 
which  she  was 
suppose  to  in- 
habit. Then  I 
must  say  Squire 
O 'Grady  did  not 
use  her  well. 
The  room  was  a 
cold,  comfort- 
less apartment,  __., 
with  a  plastered 
wall  and  an 
earthen  floor, 
save  at  one  end, 
where  a  raised 
jilatform  of 
boards  sustain- 
ed a  desk  and 
one  high  office- 
chair.  iSTo  other  seat  was  in  the  room,  nor  Avas  there  any 
lateral  window,  the  room  being  lighted  from  the  top,  so 
that  Justice  could  be  no  waj-  interested  with  the  county 
outside — she  coiildonly  contemplate  her  native  heaven 
through  the  sky-light.  Behind  the  desk  were  placed 
a  rude  shelf,  where  some  "modern  instances,"  and  old 
ones  too,  were  lying  covered  with  dust — and  a  gunrack, 
where  some  carbines  with  fixed  bayonets  were  paraded 
in  show  of  authority;  so  that,  to  an  imaginative  mind, 
the  aspect  of  the  books  and  the  fire-arms  gave  the  no- 
tion of  Justice  on  the  shelf,  and  the  Law  on  the  rack. 

But  Andy  thoiight  not  of  those  things ;  he  had  not  the 
imagination  which  sometimes  gives  the  prisoner  a  pas- 
sing i^leasure  in  catching  a  whimsical  conceit  from  his 
situation,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  anticipating 


the  satisfaction  he  shall  have  in  saying  a  good  thing, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  suffering.  Andj'  only 
knew  that  he  was  locked  uj)  in  the  justice-room  for 
something  he  never  did.  He  had  onlj'  sense  enough  to 
feel  that  he  was  wronged,  without  the  spirit  to  wish  him- 
self righted;  and  he  sauntered  iqi  and  down  the  cold, 
miserable  room,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  "his 
honor.  Squire  O'Grady,"  to  know  what  would  be  done 
with  him,  and  wondering  if  they  could  hang  him  for 
upsetting  a  post-chaise  in  which  a  geutleman  had  been 
riding,  rather  than  brooding  future  means  of  redress 
for  his  false  imx^risonment. 

There  was  no  window  to  look  out  of — ho  had  not  the 
comfort  of  seing  a  passing  fellow-creature;  for  the  sight 

of  one'  s  kind  is 
a  comfort.  He 
could  not  even 
see  the  green 
earth  and  the 
freshness  of  na- 
ture,  which, 
though  all  un- 
consciously, has 
still  a  soothing 
iufluenee  on  the 
most  unculti- 
vated mind;  he 
had  nothing  but 
the  walls  to  look 
at,  which  were 
blank,  save  here 
and  there  that 
a  burnt  stick,  in 
the  hand  of  one 
of  the  young 
O'Grady's,  emu- 
lated the  art  of 
a  Sandwich  Is- 
lander, and 
sketched  faces 
as  grotesque  as 
any  pagan  could 
desire  for  his 
idol;  or  figures 
after  the  old 
established 
school-boy  manner,  which  in  the  present  day  is  called 
Persian  painting,  "warranted  to  be  taught  in  three 
lessons."  Now,  this  bespeaks  degeneracy  in  the  arts; 
for  in  the  time  we  write  of,  boys  and  girls  acquired  the 
art  without  any  lessons  at  all,  and  abundant  proofs  of 
this  intuitive  talent  existed  on  the  aforesaid  walls.  ISTa- 
poleon  and  Wellington  were  fighting  a  duel,  while  ISTcl- 
sou  stood  by  to  see  fair  play,  he  having  nothing  better  to 
do,  as  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  representing  in  the  dis- 
tance, could,  of  course,  go  on  without  him.  The  anach- 
ronism of  jumbling  Bonaparte,  Wellington,  and  Xelson 
together,  was  a  trifle  amongst  the  O'Grady's,  as  they 
were  nearly  as  great  iiroficients  in  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  as  in  the  fine  arts.  Amidst  these  efforts  of 
genius  appeared   many  an  old  rhyme,   scratched  with 


Andy  Forebodes  his  Destiny 
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rusty  nails  by  rustier  policemen  while  lounging  in  tbe  'man  to  invite  any  friend  he  met  in  the  course  of  the 
justice-room   during  the  legal  decisions  of  the  great  day,  and  forget  it  after. 

O'Grady;  and  all  these  were  gone  over  again  and  again       "No,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Squire.     "Did  you, 
by  Andy,  till  they  were  worn  out,  all  but  one— a  rough   Dick  ?"  said  he. 


representation  of  a  man  hanging.  Dick  replied  in  the  negative,  and  said  he  had  better 

This  possessed  a  sort  of  fascination  for  poor  Andy ;  j  go  and  see  who  it  was;  for  looks  of  alarm  had  been 


for  at  last,  relinquishing  all  others,  he  stood  riveted  be- :  exchanged  between  him,  the  S<iuire,  and  Murphy,  lest 
fore  it,  and  muttered  to  himself,  "I  wondher  can  they  |  any  stranger  should  enter  the  room  without  being  ap- 
hang  me — sure  it's  no  murdher  I  done — but  who  knows  j  prised  of  the  hoax  going  forward;  and  Dawson  had 
what  witnesses  they  might  get  ?  and  these  timef'  they  just  reached  the  door,  on  his  cautionary  mission,  when 
sware  mightyjiard;  and  Squire  O'Grady  has  such  a  it  was  suddenly  thrown  wide  open,  and  in  walked,  with 
packo'  blackguards  about  him  sure  he  could  get  any-  a  rapid  and  blustering  air,  an  active  little  gentleman 
thing  swore  he  liked.  Oh!  wirra!  wirra!  what'lll  do  at  dressed  in  black,  who  was  at  Mrs.  Bgan's  side  in  a  mo- 
all,  at  all — faix,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  hanged — oh!  look  ment,  exclaiming,  with  a  very  audible  voice  and  much 
at  him  there— just  the  last  kick  in  him — and  a  disgrace  j  em2)ressement  of  manner: 

to  my  poor  mother  into  the  bargain.  Augh! — but  it's  a  "My  dear  Mrs.  Egan,  how  do  you  do  ?  I'm  delighted 
dirty  death  to  die — to  be  hung  up,  like  a  dog  over  a  to  see  you.  Took  a  friend's  privilege,  you  see,  and 
gate,  or  an  ould  hat  on  aiieg,  justthat-a-way," — and  he  have  come  unbidden  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  your 
extended  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  suspending  his  caubeen,  table.  The  fact  is,  I  was  making  a  sick  visit  to  this 
while  he  looked  with  disgust  at  the  effigy.  "But  sure  side  of  my  parish,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  get 
they  can't  hang  me — though  now  I  remember  Squire  home  in  time  to  my  own  dinner,  I  had  no  scruple  in 
Egan  towld  me  long  ago   I'd  be  hanged  some  day  or  laying  yours  under  contribution." 

other.  I  wondher  does  my  mother  know  I'm  tuk  away  Now  this  was  the  Protestant  clei'gymanof  the  parish, 
— and  Oonah  too;  the  craythur  would  be  sorry  for  me.  j  whose  political  views  were  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Maybe  if  the  mother  spoke  to  Squire  Egan,  his  honor  Mr.  Egan;  but  the  good  hearts  of  both  men  prevented 
would  say  a  good  word  for  me.  Though  that  wouldn't  political  feeling  from  interfering,  as  in  Ireland  it  too 
do;  for  him  and  Squire  O'Grady  s  bitther  inimies  now,  often  does,  with  the  social  intercourse  of  life.  Still, 
though  they  wor  once  good  friuds.  Och  hone!— sure  however,  even  if  Dick  Dawson  had  got  out  of  the  room 
that's  the  way  o'  tlie  world,  and  a  cruel  hard  world  it  in  time,  this  was  not  the  man  to  assist  them  in  cover- 
is — so  it  is.  Sure 'twould  be  well  to  be  out  of  it  a'most,  ing  their  hoax  on  Furlong,  and  the  scene  became  ex- 
and  in  a  betther  world.  I  hope  there's  no  po'-chaises  cessively  ludicrous  the  moment  the  reverend  gentle- 
in  heaven!"  man  made   his  appearance.      Dick,   the   Squire,   and 

The  soliloquy  of  poor  Andy  was  interrupted  bj^  alow  Murphy,  opened  their  eyes  at  each  other,  while  Mrs. 
measured  sound  of  thumping,  which  his  accustomed  Egan  grew  as  red  as  scarlet  when  Furlong  stared  at 
ear  at  once  distinguished  to  be  the  result  of  churning;  her  in  astonishment  as  the  new-comer  mentioned  her 
the  room  iu  which  he  was  confined  being  one  of  a  range  name, — she  stammered  out  welcome  as  well  as  she 
of  offices  stretching  backward  from  the  principal  build-  could,  and  called  for  a  chair  for  Mr.  Bermiugham,  with 
ing,  and  next  door  the  dairy.  Andy  had  grown  tired  all  sorts  of  inquires  for  Mrs.  Bermiugham  and  the  little 
by  this  time  of  his  repeated  contemplation  of  the  Berminghams  —  for  the  Bermiugham  manufactory  in 
rhymes  and  sketches,  his  own  thoughts  thereon,  and  that  line  was  extensive. 

his  long  confinement;  and  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  While  the  reverend  doctor  was  taking  his  seat, 
churn-dash  falling  on  his  ear  acted  as  a  sort  of  husho,*  spreading  his  napkin,  and  addressing  a  word  to  each 
and  tlie  worried  and  wearied  Andy  at  last  lay  down  on  round  the  table.  Furlong  turned  to  Fanuie  Dawson,  be- 
the  platform  and  fell  a.sleep  to  the  bumping  lullaby,         side  wnora  he  was  sitting  (and  who,  by  the  by,  could 

not  resist  a  fit  of  laughter  on  the  occasion),  and  said, 

with  a  bewildered  look: 

"Did  he  not  tiddwess  Madame  as  Mistwess  Egan?" 
CHAPTER  XIII.  "Yeth,"  said  Fanny,  with  admirable  readiness;  "but 

whithper."     And  as  Furlong  inclined  his  head  towards 

The  sportsmen  having  returned  from  their  fishing  her,  she  whispered   in   his  ear,    "You   mutliu't  mind 
excursion  to  dinner,  were  seated  round  the  hospitable  him— he's  mad,  poor  man!— that  is,  a  liule  inthane,— 
board  of  S(iuire  Egau;  Murphy  and  Dick  in  high  glee,  and  thinks  every  lady  is  Mrs-  Egan.— An  unhappy  pat- 
at  still   successfully  hoodwinking  Furlong,  and  carry-   shion,  ])oor  MUm'.—\ynt  quite  harmkth.'" 
ing  on  tiieir  mystification  with  infinite  frolic.  Furlong  uttered  a  very  prolonged, "Oh!  "  at  Fanny's 

TI.e  soup  had  been  removed,  and  they  were  in  the  answer  to  his  inquiry,  and  looked  sliari)ly  round  the 
act  of  enjoying  the  salmon,  wliich  had  already  given  so  table;  for  there  was  an  indefinable  something  in  the 
much  enjoyment,  when  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door  an-  conduct  of  every  one  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Berming- 
nounced  the  arrival  of  some  fre.sii  guest.  ham's  entrance  that  attracted  his  attention;  and  the 

"Did  you  ask  any  one  to  dinner,  my  dear  ?"  inquired  name  "Egan,"  and  everybody's  _/(W<7/7y>ies,s',  (which  is 
Mrs.  Egan  of  her  good-humored  lord,  who  was  the  very  the  only  word  I  can  ai)ply,)  rou.scd  his  suspicion.     Fan- 

•  The  nnrees' song  for  setting  a  child  to  elccp,  which  they  pronounce  as  "  AkkAo"-    Hy's    anSWCr    Ouly    half    Satisfied    him;    and    looking    at 
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Mrs.  Eagau,  who  could  not  couquer  her  confusion,  he 
remarked, — "How  veicy  wed  Mistress  O'Gwady  gwew!  " 

"  Oh,  tshe  cau't  help  blutching,  poor  thoul !  when  he 
thays  '  Egau  '  to  her,  and  thinks  her  \i\s,furth  love." 

"How  veicy  widiculous,  to  be  sure,"  said  Furlong. 

"  Haven't  you  innotheut  mad  people  thumtimes  in 
England?"  said  Fanny. 

"Vewy,"  said  Furlong;  "but  this  appea's  tome  so 
wema'kably  stwange  an  abbewation." 

"  Oh,"  returned  Fanny  with  quickness,  "  I  thuppose 
people  go  mad  on  their  ruling  patshion,  and  the  ruling 
liatshion  of  the  Irish,  yoii  know,  is  love." 

The  conversation  all  this  time  was  going  on  in  other 
quarters,  and  Furlong  heard  Mr.  Bermingham  talking 
of  liis  having  i)reached  last  Sunday  in  his  new  church. 

"  Suwely,"  said  he  too  Fanny,  "  they  would  not 
pe'mit  an  insane  cle'gyman  to  pweach  ?  " 

"  Oh,'"  said  Fanny,  almost  suffocating  with  laughten 
"  he  only  thinkth  he's  a  clergyman." 

"  How  vewy  dwoU  you  are!  "  said  Furlong. 

"  Now  you'ie  only  quithing  me,"  said  Fanny,  looking 
with  affected  innocence  in  the  face  of  the  unfortunate 
young  gentleman  she  had  been  quizzing  most  unmerci- 
fully the  whole  day. 

"  Oh,  Miste'  o'Gwady,"  said  Furlong,  "  we  saw  them 
going  to  dwown  a  man  to-day." 

"Indeed!''  said  tlie  squire,  reddening,  as  he  saw 
Mr.  Bermingham  stare  at  his  being  called  O'Grady;  so, 
to  cover  the  blot,  and  stop  Furlong,  he  asked  him  to 
take  wine. 

"  Do  tliey  often  dwown  people  here  ? "  continued 
Furlong,  after  he  had  bowed. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  But  are  not  the  lowe'  o'ders  wather  given  to  what 
Lo'd  Bacon  calls — " 

"  Who  cares  about  Lord  Bacon  ?  "  said  Jlurphy. 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  supwise  jue  !  '  said  Furlong,  in 
utter  amazement.     "  Lo'd  Bacon's  sayings — " 

"By  my  sowl,"  said  Murphy,  "both  himself  and  his 
sayings  are  very  rusty  hy  this  time." 

"Oh,  I  see,  Miste'  Muffy. — You  neve  will  be  sew- 
ious." 

"God  forbid!"  said  Murphy, — "at  dinner,  at  least, — 
or  after.  Seriousness  is  only  a  morning  amusement; — 
it  makes  a  very  poor  figure  in  the  evening." 

"By  the  by,"  said  Mr.  Bermingham,  "talking  of 
drowning,  I  heard  a  very  odd  story  to-day  from 
O'Grady.  You  and  he,  I  believe,"  said  the  cleryman, 
addressing  Egan,  "are  not  on  as  good  terms  as  you 
were." 

At  this  speech  Furlong  did  rather  open  his  eyes,  the 
Squire  hummed  and  hawed,  Murphy  coughed,  Mrs. 
Egan  looked  into  her  plate,  and  Dick,  making  a  des- 
perate dash  to  the  rescue,  asked  Furlong  which  he 
preferred,  a  single  or  a  double-barrelled  gun. 

Mr.  Bermingham,  perceiving  the  sensation  his  ques- 
tion created,  thought  he  had  touched  upon  forbidden 
ground,  and  therefore  aid  not  repeat  his  question,  and 
Fanny  whispered  Furlong  that  one  of  the  stranger's 
mad  peculiarities  was  mistaking  one  person  for  another; 
but  all  this  did  not  satisfy  Fui'long,  whose  misgivings 


as  to  the  real  name  of  his  host  were-growing  stronger 
every  moment.  At  last  Mr.  Bermingham,  without 
alluding  to  the  broken  friendship  between  Egan  and 
O'Grady,  returned  to  the  "old  story"  he  had  heard 
that  morning  about  drowning. 

"'Tis  a  very  strange  affair,"  said  he,  "and  oiir  side  of 
the  coutry  is  all  alive  about  it!  A  gentleman  who  was 
expected  from  Dublin  last  night  at  Neck-or-Nothing 
Hall,  arrived,  as  it  is  ascertained,  at  the  village,  and 
thence  took  a  post-chaise,  since  which  time  he  has  not 
been  heard  of;  and  as  a  x>ost-chaise  was  discovered 
this  morning  sunk  in  the  river  close  by  Balljslough- 
gutthery  bridge,  it  is  suspected  the  gentleman  has 
been  drowned  either  by  accident  or  design.  The  pos- 
tillion is  in  confinement  on  suspicion,  and  O'Grady  has 
written  to  the  Castle  about  it  to-day,  for  the  gentleman 
was  a  government  ofiicer. " 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Furlong,  "that  must  be  me." 

"  You,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Bermingham,  whose  turn  it  was 
to  be  surprised  now. 

"Yes,  sir  "  said  Furlong,  "I  took  a  post-chaise  at  the 
village  last  night, — and  I'm  an  ofiflce'  of  the  gove'- 
ment. " 

"But  you're  not  drowned,  sir, — and  he  was,"  said 
Bermingham. 

"Quite  impossible,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bermingham.  "You 
can't  be  the  jierson." 

"Why,  sir,  do  you  expect  to  pe'swade  me  out  of  my 
own  identity  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  Murphy,  "there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
prove  identity  till  the  body  is  found,  and  the  coroner's 
inquest  sits; — that's  the  law,  sii", — at  least,  in  Ireland." 

Furlong's  bewildered  look  at  the  unblushing  impu- 
dence of  Murphy  was  worth  anything.  While  he  was 
dumb  from  astonishment,  Mr.  Bermingham,  with 
marked  politeness,  said, 

"Allow  me,  sir,  for  a  moment  to  explain  to  you.  Y'ou 
see,  it  could  not  be  you,  for  the  gentleman  was  going 
to  Mr.  O'Grady's. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Furlong,  "and  here  I  am." 

The  wide  stare  of  the  two  men  as  they  looked  at  each 
other  was  killing;  and  while  Furlong's  face  was  turned 
towards  Mr.  Bermingham,  Fanny  caught  the  clergy- 
man's eye,  tapped  her  forehead  with  the  forefinger  of 
her  right  hand,  shook  her  head,  and  turned  up  her 
eyes  with  an  expression  of  piety,  to  indicate  that 
Furlong  was  not  quite  right  in  his  mind. 

"Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bermingham.  "I 
see  it's  a  mistake  of  mine. " 

"There  certainly  is  a  very  gweat  mistake  some- 
where," said  Furlong,  who  was  now  bent  on  a  very 
direct  question.  "Pway,  Miste'  O'Gwady,"  said  he, 
addressing  Egan, — "that  is,  if  you  are  Miste'  O'Gwady, 
— will  you  tell  me  are  you  Miste'  O'Gwady  ?" 

"Sir,"  said  the  Squire,  "you  have  chosen  to  call  me 
O'Grady  ever  since  you  came  here, — but  my  name  is 
Egan." 

"What !— the  member  for  the  county?"  cried  Fur- 
long, liorrified. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Squire,  laughing,  "do  you  want  a 
frank?" 
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"'Twill  save  your  friends  postage,"  said  Dick, 
"when  you  write  to  them  to  say  you're  safe." 

"Miste'  Wegan,"  said  Furlong-,  with  an  attempt  at 
offended  dignity,  "I  couside'  myself  vewy  ill  used." 

"You're  the  first  man  I  ever  heard  of  being  ill  used 
in  Merry  vale  House,"  said  Murphy. 

"Sir,  it  is  a  gwievous  w'ong  !" 

What  js  all  this  about  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bermingham. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Squire,  laughiug, — 
though,  indeed,  that  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  for  every 
one  round  the  table,  save  the  victim,  was  doing  the 
same  thing,  (as  for  Fanny,  she  s/io«<te<:?,)  — "  My  dear 
friend,  this  gentleman  came  to  my  house  last  night, 
and  /took  him  for  a  friend  of  Moriarty's,  whom  I  have 
been  expecting  for  some  days.  He  thought,  it  appears, 
this  was  Neck-or-Nothing  Hall,  and  thus  a  mutual 
mistake  has  arisen.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  you  are  most 
welcome,  Mr.  Furlong,  to  the  hospitality  of  this  house 
as  long  as  you  jilease." 

"But,  sir,  you  should  not  have  allowed  me  to  wemain 
in  you'  house,"  said  Furlong. 

"That's  a  doctrine,"  said  the  Squire'  "in  which  you 
will  find  it  diflicult  to  make  an  Irish  host  coincide." 

"But  you  must  have  known,  sir,  that  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  come  to  your  house. " 

"How  could  I  know  that,  sir?"  said  the  Squire 
jocularly. 

"Why,  Miste'  Wegan — you  know— that  is — in  fact— 
d — n  it,  sir,"  said  Furlong  at  last,  losing  his  temper, 
"you  know  I  told  you  all  about  our  electioneering 
tactics. " 

A  loud  laugh  was  all  the  response  Furlong  received 
to  this  outbreak. 

"Well,  sir,"  repeated  he,  "I  pwotest  it  is  extremely 
unfair !" 

"You  know,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Dick,  "we  Irish  are 
such  poor  ignorant  creatures,  according  to  your  own 
account,  that  we  can  make  no  use  of  the  knowledge 
with  which  you  have  so  generously  supplied  us." 

"Yon  know,"  said  the  Sciuire,  "we  have  no  real 
finesse." 

"Sir,"  said  Furlong,  growing  sulky,  "there  is  a  cer- 
tain finesse  that  is/nir  and  another  that  is  uii/ait — and 
I  pwotest  against — " 

"Pooh!  pooh  !"  said  Murpliy.  "Never  mind  trifles. 
Just  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  I'll  show  you  even  better 
salmon-ftshing  than  you  had  to-day." 

"Sir,  no  considewation  would  make  me  wemain  anothe' 
wower  in  this  liouse." 

Murphy,  screwing  his  lips  together,  pufied  ont  some- 
thing between  a  whistle  and  the  Mowing  out  of  a 
cainJle,  and  ventured  to  suggest  to  Furlong  he  had 
better  wait  even  a  couple  of  hours  till  he  had  got  his 
allowance  of  claret.  "Remember  the  adage,  sir— ' /« 
vino  Veritas,'  and  we'll  tell  you  all  oi/r  electioneering 
secrets  after  we've  had  enough  wine." 

"As  soon,  Miste'  Wegan,"  said  Furlong,  ((uite  chap- 
fallen,  "as  you  can  tell  me  how  to  get  to  (lie  house  to 
whicii  I  intended  to  go,  1  will  be  weady  to  bid  you  good 
evening." 

"If  you  are  determined,  Mi-.  I''nrlong,  to  remain  here 


no  longer,  I  shall  not  press  my  hospitality  upon  you; 
whenever  you  decide  on  going,  my  carriage  shall  be  afe 
your  service. " 

"The  soone'  the  bette',  sir,"  said  Furlong,  retreating 
still  further  into  a  cold  and  sulky  manner. 

The  Squire  made  no  further  attempt  to  conciliate  him; 
he  merely  said,  "Dick,  ring  the  bell.  Pass  the  claret. 
Murphy." 

The  bell  was  rung — the  claret  iiassed — a  servant 
entered,  and  orders  were  given  by  the  Squire  that  the 
carriage  should  be  at  the  door  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  interim,  Dick  Dawson,  the  Squire  and  Murjihy 
laughed  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  Mrs.  Egan 
conversed  in  an  under-tone  with  Mr.  Bermingham. 
Fanny  looked  mischievous,  and  Furlong  kept  his  hand 
on  the  foot  of  his  glass,  and  shoved  it  about  something 
in  the  fashion  of  an  uncertain  chess-player,  who  does 
not  know  where  to  put  the  piece  on  which  he  has  laid 
his  finger. 

The  carriage  was  soon  announced,  and  Mrs.  Egan, 
as  Furlong  seemed  so  anxious  to  go,  rose  from  the  table, 
and  as  she  retired  he  made  her  a  cold  and  formal  bow. 
He  attempted  a  tender  look  and  soft  word  to  Fanny 
— for  Furlong,  who  thought  himself  a  beau  garcon,  had 
been  playing  oft'  his  attractions  upon  her  all  day,  but 
the  mischievously  merry  Fanny  Dawson,  when  she 
caught  the  sheepish  eye,  and  heard  the  mumbled 
gallantry  of  the  Castle  Adonis,  could  not  resist  a  titter, 
which  obliged  her  to  hide  her  dirai)ling  cheek  and 
pearly  teeth  in  her  handkerchief  as  she  passed  the 
door.  The  ladies  being  gone,  the  Squire  asked  Fur- 
long would  he  not  have  some  more  wine  before  he  went. 

"No,  thank  you,  Miste'  Wegan,"  replied  he,  "after 
being  twicked  in  the  manner  that  a " 

"Mr.  Furlong,"  said  the  Squire,  "you  have  said  quite 
enough  about  that.  When  you  came  into  my  house 
last  night,  sir,  I  had  no  intention  of  practising  any  joke 
upon  you.  You  should  have  had  the  hospitality  of  an 
Irishman's  house,  without  the  consequence  that  has 
followed,  had  you  not  indulged  in  sneering  at  the  Irish- 
man's country,  which,  to  your  shame  be  it  spoken,  is 
your  own.  '  You  vaunted  your  own  superior  intelligence 
and  finesse  over  us,  sir;  and  told  us  you  came  down  to 
overthrow  poor  Pat  in  the  trickery  of  electioneer- 
ing movements.  Under  those  circumstances,  sir, 
I  think  what  we  have  done  is  quite  fair.  We 
have  shown  you  that  you  are  no  match  for  us  in  the 
Hnos.so  upon  which  you  pride  yourself  so  much;  and 
the  next  time  you  talk  of  your  countrymen,  and  at- 
tempt to  undervalue  them,  just  renuMuber  how  you 
have  been  outwitted  at  Merryvale  House.  Good  even- 
ing, Mr.  Furlong.  I  hope  wo  part  without  owing  each 
other  any  ill-will."  The  Squire  ofl'ered  his  hand,  but 
Furlong  drew  up,  and  amidst  such  expletives  as 
"wealiy,"  and  "I  must  say,"  he  at  last  made  use  of  the 
word  "atwocious." 

"Whafs  that  you  say?"  said  Dick.  "You  don't 
speak  very  plain,  and  I'd  like  to  be  sure  of  the  last 
word  you  u.seil." 

"I  mean  to  say  that  a "and  Furlong,  not  much 

liking  the  tone  of  Dick's  question,  was  humming  and 
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hawing  a  sort  of  explanation  of  what  "he  meant  to 
say,"  when  Dick  thus  interrupted  him,— 

"I  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Furlong,— all  that  has  been  done 
is  my  doing — I've  humbugged  you,  &ix— humbugged. 
I've  sold  you— dead.  I've  pump'd  you,  sir— all  your 
electioneering  bag  of  tricks,  bribery,  and  all,  exposed; 
and,  now  go  oft'  to  O'Grady,  and  tell  him  how  the  poor 
ignorant  Irish  have  done  you;  and,  see,  Mr.  Furlong," 
added  Dick  in  a  quiet  undertone,  "if  there's  anything 
that  either  he  or  you  don't  like  about  the  business, 
you  shall  have  any  satisfaction  you  like,  and  as  often 
as  you  please." 

"I  shall  conside  of  that,  sir,"  said  Furlong,  as  he  left 
the  house,  and  entered  the  carriage,  where  he  threw 
himself  back  in  oflended  dignity,  and  soliloquized  vows 
of  vengeance.  But  the  bumping  of  the  carriage  over  a 
rough  road  disturbed  the  pleasing  reveries  of  revenge, 
to  awaken  him  to  the  more  probable  and  less  agreeable 
consequences  likely  to  occur  to  himself  for  the  blunder 
he  had  made;  for,  with  all  the  puppy's  self-sufficiency 
and  conceit,  he  coiild  not  by  any  process  of  mental 
delusion  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
most  tremendously  do?ie,  and  how  his  party  would  take 
it  was  a  serious  consideration.  O'Grady,  another  horrid 
Irish  squire— how  should  he  face  him?  For  a  moment 
he  thought  it  better  to  go  back  to  Dublin,  and  he  pulled 
the  check-string—  he  carriage  stopped— down  went 
the  front  glass.     "I  say,  coachman." 

"I'm  not  the  coachman,  sir. " 

"Well,  whoever  you  are—" 

"I'm  the  groom  only,  sir;  for  the  coachman  was — " 

"D— n  it,  I  don't  want  to  know  who  you  are,  or  about 
your  affairs;  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me — caton't  you 
listen. " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  then— dwive  to  the  village." 

"I  thought  it  was  to  the  Hall  I  was  to  dhrive,  sir." 

"Do  what  you're  told,  sir,— the  village!" 

"What  village,  sir?"  asked  Mat,  the  groom— who 
knew  well  enough,  but  from  Furlong's  impertinence 
did  not  choose  to  understand  anything  gratuitously. 

"Why  the  village  I  came  fwom  yeste'day." 

"What  village  was  that,  sir?" 

"How  stoopid  you  are !— the  village  the  mail  goes 

to." 
"Sure,  the  mail  goes  to  all  the  villages  in  Ireland, 

sir. " 

"You  p  wo  Yoking  blockead  !— Good  heavens,  how 
stoopid  you  Iwish  are !— the  village  that  leads  to 
Dublin." 

"Faith,  they  all  lead  to  Dublin,  sir." 

"Confound  you — you  must  know  !— the  posting 
village,  you  know— that  is,  not  the  post  town,  if  you 
know  what  a  post  town  is." 

"To  be  sure  I  do,  sir — where  they  sell  blankets,  yoii 
mane." 

"Xo  !— no  !— no  !— I  want  to  go  to  the  village  where 
they  keep  postchaises— now  you  know." 

"Faix,  they  have  po'chayses  in  all  the  villages  here; 
there's  no  betther  accommodation  for  man  or  baste  in 
the  world  than  here,  sir." 


Furlong  was  mute  from  downright  vexation,  till  his 
rage  got  vent  in  an  oath,  another  denunciation  of  Irish 
stupidity,  and  at  last  a  declaration  that  the  driver 
must  know  the  village. 

"How  would  I  know  it,  sir,  when  you  don't  know  it 
yourself?"  asked  the  groom;  "I  supjjose  it  has  a  name 
to  it,  and  if  you  tell  me  that,  I'll  dhrive  you  there  fast 
enough." 

"I  cannot  wemember  your  howid  names  here — it  is  a 
Bal,  or  Bally,  or  some  such  gibbewish — " 

Mat  woiild  not  be  enlightened. 

"Is  there  not  Bal  or  Bally  something?" 

"Oh  a  power  o'  Bailies,  sir;  there's  Ballygash,  and 
Ballyslash,  and  Ballysmish,  and  Ballysmash,  and" — so 
went  on  Mat,  inventing  a  string  of  Bailies  till  he  was 
stopped  by  the  enraged  Furlong. 

"None  o' them  !  none  o' them  !"  exclaimed  he  in  a 
fury;  "'tis  something  about  'dirt,'  or  'mud.'  " 

"Maybe  'twould  be  gutther,  sir,"  said  Mat,  who  saw 
Furlong  was  near  the  mark,  and  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  make  a  virtue  of  telling  him. 

"I  believe  you're  right,"  said  Furlong. 

"Then  it  is  Ballysloughgutthery  you  want  to  go  to, 
sir. " 

"That's  the  name  !"  said  Furlong,  snappishly; 
"dwive  there!"  and,  hastily  pulling  up  the  glass,  he 
threw  himself  back  again  in  the  carriage.  Another 
troubled  vision  of  what  the  secretary  would  say  came 
across  him,  and,  after  ten  minutes'  balancing  the  ques- 
tion, and  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  an  official  blow- 
ing up,  he  thought  he  had  better,  even  venture  on  an 
Irish  squire ;  so  the  check-string  was  again  pulled,  and 
the  glass  hastily  let  down. 

Mat  halted.     "Yis,  sir,"  said  Mat. 

"I  think  I've  changed  my  mind — dwive  to  the  Hall !" 

"I  wish  you  towld  me,  sir,  before  I  took  the  last 
turn — we're  nigh  a  mile  towards  the  village  now." 

"No  matte',  sir!"  said  Furlong;  "dwive  where  I 
tell  you." 

Up  went  the  glass  again,  and  Mat  turned  round  the 
horses  and  carriage  with  some  difficulty  in  a  narrow 
by-road. 

Another  vision  came  across  the  bewildered  fancy  of 
Furlong— the  certainty  of  the  fury  of  O'Grady— the 
immediate  contempt,  as  well  as  anger,  attendant  on  his 
being  bamboozled;  and  the  result,  at  last,  being  the 
same,  in  drawing  down  the  secretary's  anger.  This 
produced  another  change  of  intention  and  he  let 
down  the  glass  for  the  third  time— once  more 
changed  his  orders  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  pulled 
it  up  again.  All  this  time  Mat  was  laughing  iuternally 
at  the  bewilderment  of  the  stranger,  and  as  he  turned 
round  the  carriage  again  he  exclaimed:  "By  this  and 
that,  you're  as  hard  to  dhrive  as  a  pig;  for  you'll 
neither  go  one  road  or  th 'other. "  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  Furlong  determined  to  face  O'Grady  instead 
of  the  Castle,  and  the  last  and  final  order  for  another 
turnabout  was  given.  Mat  hardly  suppressed  an  oath, 
but  respect  for  his  master's  carriage  and  horses  stopped 
him.  The  glass  of  the  carriage  was  not  pulled  up  this 
time,  and  Mat  was  asked  a  few  questions  about  the  Hall, 
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and  at  last  about  the  Squire.  Now,  Mat  bad  acuteness 
enough  to  fathom  the  cause  of  Fxuiong's  indecision,  and 
determined  to  make  him  as  imhappy  as  he  could;  there- 
fore, to  the  question  of  "What  sort  of  a  man  the  Squire 
was,"  Mat,  re-echoing  the  question,  replied:  "What 
sort  of  a  man,  sir? — faith,  he's  not  a  man  at  all,  sir;  he's 
the  divil." 

Furlong  pulled  up  the  glass,  and  emi>loyed  the 
interval  between  Mat's  answer  and  reaching  the  Hall 
in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  how  he  should  "face  the 
devil." 

The  carriage,  after  skirting  a  high  and  ruinous  wall 
for  some  time,  stopped  before  a  gateway  that  had  once 
been  handsome ;  and  Furlong  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  a  most  thundering  bell,  which  the  vigorous  pull  of 
Mat  stimulated  to  its  utmost  pitch ;  the  baying  of  dogs 
which  followed  was  terrific.  A  savage-looking  gate- 
keeper made  his  appearance  with  a  light— not  in  a 
lantern,  but  shaded  with  his  tattered  hat:  many  ques- 
tions and  answers  ensued,  and  at  last  the  gate  was 
opened.  The  carriage  iiroceeded  up  a  very  rough 
avenue,  and  stopped  before  a  large,  rambling  sort  of 
building,  which  even  moonlight  could  exhibit  to  be  very 
much  out  of  repair.  After  repeated  knocking  at  the 
door  (for  Mat  knew  Ms  squire  and  the  other  squire  were 
not  friends  now,  and  that  he  might  be  imj)udent)  the 
door  was  unchined  and  unbarred,  and  Furlong  deposited 
in  Neck-or-Nothing  Hall. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


"  Snch  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall .  "—Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 


NECK-OR-NOTHING  HALL. 

CANTO  I. 

Ten  good  nights  and  ten  good  days 
It  would  take  lo  toll  the  ways, 
Various,  many,  and  amazing, 
Neck  or-nothing  bangs  all  praising; 
Wonders  great  and  wonders  small 
Are  found  in  Neck-or-Nothing  Hall. 

Racing  rascals  of  ten  a  twain 

Who  care  not  a  rush  for  bail  nor  rain, 

Messages  swiftly  to  go  or  to  come, 

Or  duck  a  taxman  or  harry  a  bum,* 

Or  "  clip  a  .server  "  t  did  blithely  lie 

In  the  stable  parlor  next  to  the  sky.t 

Dinners,  save  chance  ones,  seldom  had  they, 

Unless  they  could  nibble  their  beds  of  hay. 

But  the  less  thoy  got,  they  were  hardier  all— 

'Twas  the  custom  of  Neck-or-Nothing  Uall. 

One  lord  there  sat  in  that  terrible  hall; 

Two  ladies  came  at  his  terrible  call, — 

One  his  mother,  and  one  his  wife. 

Each  afraid  of  her  separate  life; 

Three  girls  who  trembled— Ji'our  boys  who  shook 

Five  times  a-day  at  his  lowering  look; 

Bix  blunderbusses  in  goodly  show, 

jSeven horse-pistols  were  rtmged  below; 

Eight  domestics,  great  and  small. 

In  Idleness,  did  nothing  but  curse  them  all; 

Nine  state-beds,  where  no  one  slept — 

Ttn  for  family  use  were  kept; 

Dogs  Eleven  with  bums  to  make  free. 

With  a  bold  Thirteen  §  in  the  treasury  I 

Snch  its  numerical  strc^ngtli.  I  guess; 

It  can't  bo  more,  but  it  may  be  less. 

*  A  facetious  phrase  for  ImilifT;  so  often  kicked. 

t  Cutting  olf  the  ears  of  a  process-server. 

i  Haykifi. 

J  A  shillinp,  so  called  from  its  being  worth  thirteen  pence  in  those  d 


Tar-barrels  new,  and  feathers  old. 
Are  ready,  I  trow,  for  the  caitiff  bold 

Who  dares  to  invade 

The  stormy  shade 

Of  the  grim  O'Grade, 
In  his  hunting  hold. 

When  the  iron-tongue  of  the  old  gate  bell 
Summons  the  growling  groom  from  hie  cell 

Through  criiuny  and  crook. 

They  peer  and  they  look, 
With  guus  to  send  intruders  to  heaven.* 
But  when  the  passwords  pass 
That  might '"  sarve  a  mas8,"t 
Then  bars  are  drawn  and  chains  let  fall. 
And  you  get  into  Neck-or-Nothing  flail. 

CANTO  II. 

And  never  a  doubt 

But  when  you  are  in, 

If  ycu  hiVea  whole  skin, 

I'll  wager  and  win, 
You'll  be  glad  to  get  out. 

Doctor  Growling's  Metrical  Bomance. 

The  bird's-eye  view  which  the  doctor's  peep  from 
Parnassus  has  atibrded,  may  furnish  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  with  materials  to  create  in  his  own  mind  a 
vague,  yet  not  unju.st,  notion  of  Neck-or-Nothing  Hall; 
but  certain  details  of  the  hall  itself,  its  inmates,  and 
its  customs,  may  be  desired  by  the  matter-of-fact 
reader  or  the  inoi-e  minutely  curious,  and  as  an  author 
has  the  difficult  task  before  him  of  trying  to  please  all 
tastes,  sometliing  more  definite  is  required. 

The  hall  itself  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  rambling  sort 
of  structure.  Eamifying  from  a  solid  centre,  -n'hich 
gave  the  notion  of  a  founder  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
additions,  without  any  architectural  pretensions  to  fit- 
ness, were  stuck  on  here  and  there,  as  whim  or  necessity 
suggested  or  demanded,  and  a  most  incongruous  mass 
of  gables,  roofs,  and  chimneys,  odd  windows  and  blank 
walls,  was  the  consequence.  According  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  occupants  who  inherited  the  property, 
the  building  was  either  increa.sed  or  neglected.  A 
certain  old  bachelor,  for  example,  who  in  the  course  of 
events  inhe»ited  the  property,  had  no  necessity  for 
nurses,  nursery-maids,  and  their  consequent  suite  of 
apartments;  and  as  he  never  aspired  to  the  honor  of 
matrimony,  the  ball-room,  the  drawing-room,  and  extra 
bed-chambers  were  neglected:  wliile,  he  beluga  fox- 
hunter,  a  new  kennel  and  range  of  stables  were  built, 
the  dining-room  enlarged,  and  all  the  ready-nioney  he 
could  get  at  spent  in  augmenting  tlie  plate,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  racing-cups  he  won,  and  proudly  displayed 
at  his  drinking  bouts;  and  when  he  died  suddenly 
(broke  his  neck),  the  plate  was  seized  at  the  suit  of  liis 
wine-mercliaiit;  and  as  the  heir  next  in  succession  got 
the  property  in  a  ruinous  condition,  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  a  stud  of  horses  along  with  a  wife  and  a  large 
family,  so  the  stables  and  kennel  went  to  decay,  while 
the  lady's  and  family  apartments  could  only  be  patched 
up.  When  the  house  was  dilapidated,  the  grounds 
about  it,  of  course,  wore  ill  kei)t.  Fiiu!  old  trees  were 
there,  originally  intended  to  afford  shade  to  walks 
which  were  so  neglected  as  to  bo  no  more  walkable 
than  any  other  part  of  the  grounds — the  vista  of  aspir- 
ing stems  indicated  where  an  avenue  had  been,  but 
neither  hoe   nor   rolling-stone  had,  for  many  a  year, 

•  This  is  not  the  word  in  the  MS. 

t  SerTing  mass  occupies  about  twenty-five  minutes. 
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checked  the  growth  of  grass  or  weed. — So  much  for  the 
outside  of  the  house :  now  for  the  inside. 

That  had  witnessed  many  a  thoughtless,  expensive, 
headlong,  and  irascible  master,  hut  never  one  more  so 
than  the  present  owner,  added  to  which,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  unpopular.  Other  men,  thoughtless, 
and  headlong,  and  irritable  as  he,  have  lived  and  had 
friends,  but  there  was  something  about  O'Grady  that 
was  felt,  perhaps,  more  than  it  could  be  defined,  which 
made  him  unpleasing:— perhaps  the  homely  phrase 
"cross-grained  may  best  express  it,"  and  O'Grady  was, 
essentially,  a  cross-grained  man.  The  estate,  when  he 
got  it,  was  pretty  heavily  saddled,  and  the  "galled 
jade"  did  not  "wince"  the  less  for  his  riding. 

A  good  jointure  to  his  mother  was  chargeable  on  the 
property,  and  this  was  an  excuse  on  all  occasions  for 
the  Squire's  dilatory  payment  in  other  quarters.  "Sir," 
he  would  say,  "my  mother's  jointure  is  sacred — it  is 
more  than  the  estate  can  well  bear,  it  is  true — but  it  is 
a  sacred  claim,  and  I  would  sooner  sacriiice  my  life — 

my  honor,  sir,  than  see  that  claim  neglected! "  Now 

all  this  sounded  mighty  fine,  but  his  mother  could 
never  get  her  jointure  regularly  paid,  and  was  obliged 
to  live  in  the  house  with  him:  she  was  somewhat  of  an 
oddity,  and  had  apartments  to  herself,  and,  as  long  as 
she  was  let  alone,  and  allowed  to  read  romances  in 
quiet,  did  not  complain;  and  whenever  a  stray  ten 
pound  note  did  fall  into  her  hands,  she  gave  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  her  young  grand-daughter,  who  was  fond 
of  flowers  and  plants,  and  supported  a  little  conserva- 
tory on  her  grandmother's  bounty,  she  paying  the  tri- 
bute of  a  bouquet  to  the  old  lady  when  the  state  of  her 
botanical  prosperity  could  affoi-d  it.  The  eldest  girl 
was  a  favorite  of  an  uncle,  and  her  passion  being  dogs, 
all  the  ijreseuts  her  uncle  made  her  in  money  were 
converted  into  canine  curiosities;  while  the  youngest 
girl  took  an  interest  in  the  rearing  of  poultry.  Xow 
the  boys,  varying  in  age  from  eight  to  fourteen,  had 
their  separate  favorites  too : — one  loved  bull  dogs  and 
terriers,  another  game  cocks,  the  third  ferrets,  and  the 
fourth  rabbits  and  jiigeons.  These  midtifarious  tastes 
produced  strange  results. — In  the  house,  flowers  and 
plants,  indicating  refinement  of  taste  and  costliness, 
were  strongly  contrasted  with  broken  plaster,  soiled 
hangings,  and  faded  paint;  an  expensive  dog  might  be 
seen  lapping  cream  out  of  a  shabby  broken  plate;  a 
never-ending  sequence  of  wars  raged  among  the  de- 
I)endant  favorites;  the  bull  dogs  and  terriers  chopping 
up  the  ferrets,  the  ferrets  killing  the  game  cocks,  the 
game  cocks  killing  the  tame  poultry  and  rabbits,  and 
the  rabbits  destroying  the  garden,  assisted  by  the  flj-- 
ing  reserve  of  pigeons.  It  was  a  sort  of  Irisfj  retalia- 
tion, so  amusingly  exemplified  in  the  nursery  jiugle: 

The  water  began  to  quench  the  Are, 
The  lire  began  to  burn  the  stick, 
The  stick  began  to  heat  the  dog, 
The  dog  began  to  bite  the  kid. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distinct  and  clashing  tastes, 
that  of  Mrs.  O'Grady  (the  wife)  must  not  be  forgotten; 
her  weak  point  was  a  feather  bed.  Good  soul!  anxious 
that  whoever  slept  under  roof  should  lie  softly,  she 


would  go  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  county  to  secure 
an  accession  to  her  favorite  property — and  such  a  col- 
lection of  luxurious  feather-beds  never  was  seen  in 
company  with  such  rickety  bedsteads,  and  tattered  and 
mildewed  curtains,  in  rooms  uucarpeted,  whose  paper 
was  dropping  oft"  the  wall:  well  might  it  be  called 
paper-hanging,  indeed! — whose  washing-tables  were  of 
deal,  and  whose  delft  was  of  the  plainest  ware,  and 
even  that  minus  sundry  handles  and  spouts.  Jfor  was 
the  renowned  O'Grady  without  his  hobby,  too.  While 
the  various  members  of  his  family  were  thwarting  each 
other,  his  master  mischief  was  thwarting  them  all;  like 
some  wicked  giant  looking  down  on  a  squabble  of 
dwarfs,  and  ending  the  fight  by  kicking  them  all  right 
and  left.  Then  he  had  his  troop  of  pets,  too — idle 
blackguards  who  were  slingeing*  about  the  place 
eternally,  keeping  up  a  sort  of  "cordon  sauitaire"  to 
prevent  the  pestilential  presence  of  a  bailifl',  which  is 
so  catching,  and  turns  to  jail  fever: — a  disease  which 
had  been  fatal  in  the  family.  O'Grady  never  ventured 
beyond  his  domain,  except  on  the  back  of  a  fleet  horse 
^there  he  felt  secure:  indeed,  the  place  he  most 
dreaded  legal  assault  in,  was  his  own  house,  where  he 
apprehended  trickery  might  invade  him:  a  carriage 
might  be  but  a  feint,  and  hence  the  great  circumspec- 
tion in  the  opening  of  doors. 

From  the  nature  of  the  establishment,  thus  hastily 
sketched,  the  reader  will  see  what  an  ill-regulated 
jumble  it  was.  The  master,  in  difficulties,  had  disor- 
derly people  hanging  about  his  place  for  his  personal 
security;  from  these  very  people  his  boys  picked  up 
the  love  of  dog-fights,  cock-fights,  &c. ;  and  they,  from 
the  fights  of  their  pets,  fought  amongst  themselves, 
and  were  always  fighting  with  their  sisters;  so  the 
reader  will  see  the  "metrical  romance"  was  not  over- 
charged in  its  rhymes  on  Xeck-or-Nothing  Hall. 

When  Furlong  entered  the  hall  he  gave  his  name  to 
a  queer-looking  servant,  with  wild  scrubby  hair,  a 
dirty  face,  a  tawdry  livery,  worse  for  wear,  which  had 
manifestly  been  made  for  a  larger  man,  and  hung  upon 
its  present  possessor  like  a  coat  upon  a  clothes-horse; 
his  cotton  stockings,  meant  to  be  white,  and  clumsy 
shoes,  meant  to  be  black,  met  each  other  half-way,  and 
split  the  difference  in  a  pleasing  neutral  tint.  Leaving 
Furlong  standing  in  the  hall,  he  clattered  up  stairs, 
and  a  dialogue  ensued  between  master  and  man,  so 
loud  that  Furlong  could  hear  the  half  of  it,  and  his 
own  name  in  a  tone  of  doubt,  with  that  of  "Egan"  in  a 
tone  of  suri) rise, and  that  of  his  "  sable  maje  sty  "  in  a  tone 
of  anger,  rapidly  succeeded  one  another;  then  such 
broken  words  and  sentences  as  these  ensued, — "  fudge! 
humbug  ! — rascally  trick  ! — eh  ! — by  the  hokey,  they'd 
better  take  care  ! — put  the  scoundrel  under  the  pump!" 

Furlong  more  than  half  suspected  it  was  to  him  this 
delicate  attention  was  intended,  and  began  to  feel  un- 
comfortable; he  sharpened  his  ears  to  their  keenest 
hearing,  but  there  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  and 
he  could  ascertain  one  of  the  gentler  sex  was  engaged 
in  it,  hy  the  ogre-like  voice  uttering, — "  Fudge,  woman! 
— fiddle-de-dee!  "    Then  he   caught  the  words,  "jier- 

*  An  Hibernicisui,  expressive  of  lounging  laziness. 
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haps"  and  "  gentleman,"  in  a  lady's  voice, — tlien  out 
thundered  "  that  rascal's  carriage! — why  come  in  that? 
— friend! — humbug! — rascal's  carriage! — tar  and  feather 
him,  by  this  aud  that!  " 

Furlong  began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable ;  the  con- 
.  versation  ended;  down  came  the  servant,  to  whom  Fur- 
long was  about  to  address  himself,  when  the  man  said, 
"  he  would  be  with  him  in  a  minit,"  and  vanished;  a 
sort  of  reconnoitering  party,  one  by  one,  then  passed 
through  the  hall,  eyeing  the  stranger  very  suspiciously, 
any  of  them  to  whom  Furlong  ventured  a  word,  scurry- 
ing off  in  double  quick  time.  For  an  instant  he  medita 
ted  a  retreat,  and  looking  to  the  door  saw  a  heavy  chain 
across  it,  the  pattern  of  which  must  have  been  had  from 
Newgate.  He  attempted  to  unfasten  it,  and  as  it 
clanked  heavily,  the  ogre's  voice  from  up  stairs  bel 
lowed  "  AVho  the  d — I's  that  opening  the  door?  "  Fur 
long's  hand  drojiped  from  the  chain,  and  a  low  growl 
ing  went  on  up  the  stair-case.  The  servant  whom  he 
first  saw  returned. 

"I  fear,"  said  Furlong,  "there  is  some  misappwe- 
hension." 

"  A  what,  sir  ?  " 

"  A  misappwehension." 

"  Oh  no,  sir!  it's  only  a  mistake  the  master  thought 
you  might  be  making;  he  thinks  you  mistuk  the  house, 
may  be,  sir." 

"  Oh,  no — I  leather  think  he  mistakes  me;  will  you  do 
me  the  favo','' — and  he  produced  a  packet  of  papers  as 
bespoke, — "the  favo' to  take  a\j  cwedentials  to  Mr. 
O'Gwady,  and  if  he  throws  his  eye  over  these  pape's — " 

At  the  word  "  papers,"  there  was  a  shout  from  above, 
"Don't  touch  them,  you  thief,  don't  touch  them.' — 
anortier  blister, — ha,  ha  ! — by  the  'ternal  this  and  that, 
I'll  have  him  in  the  horse-pond!"  A  heavy  stamping 
overhead  ensued,  and  furious  ringing  of  bells;  in  the 
miilst  of  the  dim  a  very  pale  lady  came  down  stairs, 
aud,  pointing  the  way  to  a  small  room,  beckoned  Fui'- 
long  to  follow  her.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  for  his 
heart  misgave  him;  but  shame  at  the  thought  of  doubt- 
ing or  refusing  the  summons  of  a  lady  overcame  his 
fear,  and  lie  followed  to  a  little  parlor,  where  mutual 
explanations  between  Mrs.  O'Grady  and  himself,  and 
many  messages,  questions,  and  answers,  which  she 
carried  up  and  down  stairs,  at  length  set  Furlong's 
mind  at  ease  respecting  his  personal  safety,  and  finally 
admitted  him  into  the  presence  of  the  truculent  lord  of 
the  ca.stlc, —  who,  when  he  heard  that  Furlong  had 
been  staying  in  the  enemy's  camp,  was  not,  it  may  be 
8ni)i)osed,  in  a  sweet  state  of  temper  to  receive  him. 
O'fiiady  looked  thunder  as  Furlong  entered:  and 
eyeing  him  keenly  for  some  seconds,  as  if  he  were 
taking  a  mental  as  well  as  an  ocular  measurement  of 
him;  lie  saluted  him  with  : 

"Well,  sir, — a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  you've  made  of  this. 

I  hope  you  Iiavo  not  blabbed  inu(di  about  our  afl'airs." 

"  Why,  I  weally  don't  know^l'm  not  sure — that  is, 

I  wont  be  positive,  because  wlien  one  is  thwown  oil" 

his  guard,  you  know — " 

"Pooh,  sir  !  a  man  shoidd  never  be  off  liis  guard  in 
an  election.     But,  how  the  d — 1,  sir,  could  you  make 


mistake   as  to   go  to  the  wrong 


such   a  thundering 
house  ?" 

"It  was  a  howwid  postilion,  Miste'  O'Gwady." 

"The  scoundrel,"  exclaimed  O'Grady,  stamping  up 
and  down  the  room. 

At  this  moment  a  tremendous  crash  was  heard;  the 
ladies  jumped  from  their  seats;  O'Grady  paused  in  his 
rage,  and  his  poor  pale  wife  exclaimed  "  'Tis  in  the 
conservatorj-. " 

A  universal  rush  was  now  made  to  the  spot,  and 
there  was  Handy  Andy  buried  in  the  ruins  of  flower- 
pots and  exotics,  directly  under  an  enormous  breach  in 
the  glass-roof  of  the  building.  How  this  occurred,  a 
few  words  will  explain.  Andy,  when  he  went  to  sleep 
in  the  justice-room,  slept  soundly  for  some  hours,  but 
awoke  in  the  horrors  of  a  dream,  in  which  he  fancied 
he  was  about  to  be  hanged.  So  impressed  was  he  by 
the  vision,  that  he  determined  on  making  his  escape 
if  he  could,  and  to  this  end  piled  the  chair  upon  the 
desk,  and  tUe  volumes  of  law  books  on  the  chair;  and 
being  an  active  fellow,  contrived  to  scramble  up  high 
enough  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  frame  of  the  sky-light, 
and  thus  make  his  way  out  on  the  roof.  Then  walking, 
as  well  as  the  darkness  would  permit  him,  along  the 
coping  of  the  wall,  he  approached,  as  it  chanced,  the 
conservatory,  but  the  coping  being  loose,  one  of  the 
flags  turned  under  Andy's  foot,  and  bang  he  went 
through  the  glass-roof,  carrying  down  in  his  fall  some 
score  of  flower-pots,  and  finally  stuck  in  a  tub,  with  his 
legs  upwards,  and  embowered  in  the  branches  of 
crushed  geraniums  and  hydrangias. 

He  was  dragged  out  of  the  tub,  amidst  a  shower  of 
curses  from  G'Grady;  but  the  moment  Andy  recovered 
the  few  senses  he  had,  and  saw  Furlong,  regardless  of 
the  anathemas  of  the  Squire,  he  shouted  out,  "There 
he  is !— there  he  is!"  and,  rushing  towards  him,  ex- 
claimed, "Now,  did  I  dhrowned  you,  sii,— did  I  ?  Sure, 
I  never  murdhered  you  !" 

'Twas  as  much  as  could  be  done  to  keep  O 'Grady's 
hands  off  Andy,  for  smashing  the  conservatory,  when 
Furlong's  presence  made  him  no  longer  liable  to  im- 
prisonment. 

"Maybe  he  has  a  vote!"  said  Furlong,  anxious  to 
display  how  much  he  was  on  tlje  (jui  vive  in  election 
matters, 

'"■Jlavc  you  a  vote,  you  rascal?"  said  O'Grady. 

"You  may  sarche  me,  if  you  like,  your  honor,"  said 
Andy,  who  thought  a  vote  was  some  sort  of  property 
de  was  suspecte<l  of  stealing. 

'You  are  either  the  biggest  rogue,  or  the  biggest 
fool,  I  ever  met,"  said  O'Cirady.  "Which  are  you 
now?" 

"Whichever  your  honor  plazes,"  said  Andy. 

"If  I  forgive  you,  will  you  stand  by  me  at  the 
election  ?" 

'I'll  stand  anywhere  your  lionor  bids  me,"  said  Andy 
humbly. 

"That's  a  thoroughgoing  rogue,  I'm  inclined  to 
think,"  .said  O'Grady  aside,  to  Furlong. 

"He  looks  more  like  a  fool,  in  my  appwohension," 
was  the  reply. 
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"Oh,  these  fellows  conceal  the  deepest  roguery  some- 
times under  an  assumed  simplicity. — You  don't  under- 
stand the  Irish." 

"Unde'stand  !"  exclaimed  Furlong;  "I  pwonounce 
the  whole  countwy  quite  incompwehensible  !" 

"Well !"  growled  0"Grady  to  Andy,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "go  down  to  the  kitchen,  you  house- 
breaking-vagabond,  and  get  your  supper  !" 

Now,  considering  the  "fee,  faw,  fum,"  qualities  of 
O 'Grady,  the  reader  may  be  surprised  at  the  easy  man- 
ner in  which  Andy  slipped  through  his  fingers,  after 
having  slipped  through  the  roof  of  his  conservatory; 
but  as  between  two  stools  folks  fall  to  the  ground,  so 
between  two  rages  peo- 
ple   sometimes  tumble 

into  safety.     O 'Grady  '     "~  ' 

was  in  a  divided  pas-  ., 

sion — first,  his  wrath 
was  excited  against 
Furlong  for  his  blun- 
der, and  just  as  that  f^v' 
was  about  to  explode, 
the  crash  of  Andy's 
sudden  appearance 
amidst  the  flower-pots 
(like  a  practical  par- 
ody on  "Love  among 
the  roses")  called  oft' 
the  gathering  storm  in 
a  new  direction,  and 
the  fury  sufflcieut  to 
annihilate  one,  was,  by 
dispersion,  harmless  to 
two.  But  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  from 
the  conservatory,  after 
Andy's  descent  to  the 
kitchen,  O'Grady's 
rage  against  Furlong, 
though  moderated,  had 
settled  down  into  a 
very  substantial  dis- 
satisfaction, which  he 
evinced  by  poking  his 
nose  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  as  if 
he  meditated  the  ab- 
straction of  that  salient 

feature  from  his  face,  shuffling  his  feet  about,  throw- 
ing his  right  leg  over  his  left  knee,  and  then  sud- 
denly, as  if  that  were  a  mistake,  throwing  his  left 
over  the  right,  thrumming  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  with 
his  clenched  hand,  inhaling  the  air  very  audibly 
through  his  protruded  lips,  as  if  he  were  supping  hot 
soup,  and  all  the  time  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  fire  with  a 
portentous  gaze,  as  if  he  would  have  evoked  from  it  a 
salamander. 

Mrs.  O'Grady,  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  wishing  to 
speak  to  the  stranger,  yet  anxious  she  should  say  noth- 
ing that  could  bear  u])on  immediate  circumstances,  lest 
she  might  rouse  her  awful  lord  and  master,  racked  her 


invention  for  what  she  should  say;  and  at  last,  with 
"bated  breath"  and  a  very  worn-out  smile,  faltered 
forth— 

"Pray,  Mr.  Furlong,  are  you  fond  of  shuttlecock  ?" 

Furlong  stared,  and  began  a  reply  of  "Weally,  I 
cavmt  say  that — " 

When  O'Grady  gruffly  broke  in  with  "You'd  better 
ask  him,  does  he  love  teetotum." 

"I  thought  you  could  recommend  me  the  best  estab- 
lishment in  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Furlong,  for  buying 
shuttlecocks,"  continued  the  lady,  unmindful  of  the 
interruption. 

"You  had  better  ask  him  where  you  could  get  mouse- 
traps, "  growled  O'Gra- 


Mrs. 
silent, 
whose 


Bo  you  see  tliat  ? 


O'Grady  was 
and  O'Grady, 
rage  had  now 
assumed  its  absurd 
form  of  tagging 
changes,  continued,  in- 
creasing his  growl,  like 
a  crescendo  on  the  dou- 
ble-bass, as  he  pro- 
ceeded: "You'd  better 
ask,  I  think  —  mouse- 
traps —  steel  -  traps — 
clap-traps— rat-traps — 
rattle  -  traps  —  rattle  - 
snakes !" 

Furlong  stared,  — 
Mrs.  O'Grady  was  si- 
lent,— and  the  IMj^ses 
O'Grady  cast  fearful 
sidelong  glances  at 
"Pa,"  whose  strange 
iteration  always  be- 
spoke his  not  being  in 
what  good  people  call 
a  "sweet  state  of 
mind;"  he  laid  hold  of 
a  tea-spoon,  and  began 
beating  a  tattoo  on  the 
mantelpiece  to  a  low 
smothered  whistle  of 
some  very  obscure 
tune,  which  was  sud- 
denly stopped  to  say 


Furlong,  very  abruptly, 

"So,  Egan  diddled  you?" 

"Why,  he  certainly,  as  I  conceive,  pwactised,  or  I 
might  say,  in  short— he— a— in  fact—" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  O'Grady,  cutting  short  Furlong's 
humming  and  hawing;  "oh  yes,  I  know,— diddled 
you." 

Bang  went  the  spoon  again,  keeping  time  with  an- 
other string  of  nonsense.— "Diddled  you— diddle, 
diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle,  the  cow  jumped  over  the 
moon, — who  was  there  "i:'" 

"A  Mister  Dawson." 

"Phew  !"  ejaculated  O'Grady,  with  a  doleful  whistle; 
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"Dick  the  Divil  !  You  were  in  nice  hands  !  All  np 
with  ns, — up  with  us, — 

Up,  up,  up. 

And  here  we  go  down,  down,  down,  Derry  down 

Oh,  murther !"  and  the  spoon  went  faster  than  before. 
"Any  one  else  ?" 

"Mister  Bermingham." 

"Bermingham  !"  exclaimed  O'Grady. 

"A  clergyman,  I  think,"  drawled  Furlong. 

"Bermingham?"  reiterated  0"Grady.  "What  busi- 
ness lias  he  there,  and  be !"  O'Grady  swallowed  a 

curse  when  he  remembered  he  was  a  clergj'man.  "The 
enemy's  camp — not  his  principles  !  Oh,  Bermingham, 
Bermingham  —  Brwwmagem,  Brummagem,  Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton — Murther!  Any  one  else?  Was 
Durfy  there?" 

"iS^o,"  said  Furlong;  "but  there  was  an  odd  pe'son, 
whose  name  wymes  to  his — as  you  seem  fond  of  wymes, 
Mister  O'Gwady." 

"What !"  said  O  Grady,  quickly,  and  fixing  his  eye 
on  Furlong;  "Murphy?" 

"Yes.     Miste' Muft'y." 

O'Grady  gave  me  a  more  doleful  whistle  than  be- 
fore, and,  banging  the  spoon  fa.ster  than  ever,  ex- 
claimed again,  "Murphy  ! — then  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is;  do  you  see  that?"  And  he  held  up  the  sjjoon 
before  Furlong,  who,  being  asked  the  same  question 
several  times,  confessed  he  did  see  the  spoon.  "Then 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  i,","  said  O'Grady  again;  "I 
wouldn't  give  you  that  for  the  election;"  and  with  a 
disdainful  jerk,  he  threw  the  spoon  into  the  fire.  After 
which  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  repose,  while  he  glanced  fiercely  up  at  the 
ceiling  and  indulged  in  a  very  low  whistle  indeed. 
One  of  the  girls  stole  softly  round  to  the  fire  and  gently 
took  up  the  tongs  to  recover  the  spoon;  it  made  a 
slight  rattle,  and  her  father  turned  smartly  round,  and 
said,  "Can't  you  let  the  fire  alone  ? — there's  coal  enough 
on  it; — the  devil  burn  'em  all, — Egan,  Murphy,  and  all 
o'  them  !  What  do  you  stand  there  for,  with  the  tongs 
in  your  hands,  like  a  hairdresser  or  a  stuck  pig  ?  I 
tell  you  I'm  as  hot  as  a  lime  kiln;  go  out  o'  that !" 

The  daughter  retired  and  the  spoon  was  left  to  its 
fate;  the  ladies  did  not  dare  to  utter  a  word;  O'Grady 
continued  his  gaze  on  the  ceiling,  and  his  whistle;  and 
Furlong,  very  uncomfortable  and  much  more  astonished, 
after  sitting  in  silence  for  some  time,  thought  a  retreat 
the  best  move  he  could  make,  and  intimated  bis  wish 
to  retire. 

Mrs.  O'Grady  gently  suggested  it  was  yet  early; 
wliich  Furlong  acknowledgetl,  but  pleaded  his  extreme 
l':it  i;;iie  after  a  day  of  great  exertion. 

"1  suppose  you  were  canvassing,"  said  O'Grady,  witli 
a  wicked  grin. 

"Ce'tainly  not:  they  could  ha'dly  pwesumc  on  such  a 
twick  as  that,  1  should  think,  in  my  pwesence." 

"Then  wliat  fatigued  you  ? — eh?" 

"Salmon  fishing,  sir." 

"What  !"  exclaimed  O'Grady,  oi)ening  his  fierce  eyes 
and  turning  suddenly  round.  ("Salmon  fishing  !  Where 
the  d — 1  were  you  salmon-fishing  ?" 


"In  the  wiver,  close  bj'  here." 

The  ladies  now  all  stared;  but  Furlong  advanced  a 
vehement  assurance,  in  answer  to  their  looks  of  won- 
der, that  he  had  taken  some  very  fine  salmon  in- 
deed. 

Tlie  girls  could  not  suppress  their  laughter;  and 
O'Grady,  casting  a  look  of  mingled  rage  and  contempt 
on  the  fisherman,  merely  uttered  the  ejaculation,  "Oh 
Moses  !"  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair;  but  start- 
ing up  a  moment  after,  he  rang  the  bell  violently. 
"What  do  you  want,  m.y  dear?"  said  his  poor  wife, 
venturing  to  lift  her  eyes,  and  speaking  in  the  humb- 
lest tone — "what  do  you  want  ?" 

"Some  broiled  bones  !"  said  O'Grady,  very  much  like 
an  ogre;  "I  want  something  to  settle  my  stomach  after 
what  I've  heard,  for  by  the  powers  of  ipecacuanha, 
'tis  enough  to  make  a  horse  sick — sick,  by  the  powers ! 
— shivering  all  over  like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack.  I  must 
have  broiled  bones  and  hot  punch  !" 

The  servant  entered,  and  O'Grady  swore  at  him  for 
not  coming  sooner,  though  he  was  really  expeditious 
in  his  answer  to  the  bell. 

"Confound  your  lazy  bones;  you're  never  in  time." 

"'Deed,  sir;  I  came  the  minit  I  heerd  the  bell." 

"Hold  your  tongue  !  who  bid  you  talk  ?  The  devil  fly 
away  with  you  !  and  you'll  never  go  fast  till  he  does. 
Make  haste  now — go  to  the  cook — " 

"Yes,  sir—" 

"Curse  j'ou,  can't  you  wait  till  you  get  your  message 
— go  to  the  devil  with  you  ! — -get  some  broiled  bones — 
hot  water  and  tumblers — don't  forget  the  whisky— and 
pepper  them  well.  Mind,  hot — everything  hot — 
screeching  hot.  Be  off,  now,  and  make  haste — mind  ! — 
make  haste  ! — " 

"Yes  sir,"  said  the  servant,  whipping  out  of  the 
room  with  celerity,  and  thanking  Heaven  when  he  iiad 
the  door  between  him  and  his  savage  master.  When 
he  got  to  the  kitchen,  he  told  the  cook  to  make  haste, 
if  ever  she  made  haste  in  her  life,  "for  there's  owld 
Dangei',  up  stairs,  in  the  divil's  timper,  God  bless  us!" 
said  Mick. 

"Faix,  he's  always  that,"  said  the  cook,  scurrying 
across  the  kitchen  for  the  gridiron. 

"Oh,  but  he's  beyant  all  to-night,"  said  Mick;  "I 
think  he'll  murther  that  chap  np  stairs,  before  he 
stops." 

"Oh,  wirra!  wirra!"  cried  the  cook;  "there's  the  fii'o 
not  bright,  bad  luck  to  it,  and  he  wantin'  a  brile!" 

"Bright  or  not  bright,"  said  Mick,  "make  haste,  I'd 
advise  you,  or  he'll  have  your  life." 

The  bell  rang  voilently. 

"There,  do  you  hear  him  tattherin !"  said  Mick, 
rushing  u]>  stairs — 

"I  thought  it  was  tay  they  wortakin',"  said  Larry 
Ilogan,  who  was  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner,  smoking. 

"So  they  are,"  said  the  cook. 

"Then  I  suppose  briled  bones  is  gintcel  with  tay  !" 
said  Larry. 

"Oh,  no!  it's  not  for  tay  at  all  they  want  them;  it's 
only  ould  Danger  liimself.  Whenever  he's  in  a  rage,  he 
ates  briled  bones." 
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"Faitli,  they're  a  brave  c\ire  for  anger,"  said  Larry; 
"I  wouldu't  be  angry  myself  if  I  had  one." 

Down  rnshed  Mick,  to  hurry  the  cook — bang,  twang  ! 
Avent  the  bell  as  he  spoke.  "Oh,  listen  to  him  !"  said 
Mick;  "for  the  tendher  mercy  o'  Heaven,  make 
haste!" 

Tlie  cook  transferred  the  bones  from  the  gridiron  to 
a  hot  dish. 

"Oh,  murther,  but  they're  smoked  !"  said  Mick. 

"No  matther,"  said  the  cook,  shaking  her  red  elbow 
furiously;  "I'll  smother  the  smoke  with  the  pepper- 
there! — give  them  a  good  dab  o'  musthard  now,  and 
serve  them  hot !" 

Away  rushed  Mick,  as  the  bell  was  rattled  into  fits 
again. 

While  the  cook  had  been  broiling  bones  for  O'Grady 
below,  he  had  been  grilling  Furlong  for  himself  above. 
In  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  the  victim  ventured 
to  suggest  to  his  tormentor  that  all  the  mischances  that 
had  arisen  might  have  been  avoided  if  O'Grady  had 
met  him  at  the  village,  as  he  requested  of  him  in  one 
of  his  letters.  O'Grady  denied  all  knowledge  of  such 
a  request,  and  after  some  queries  about  certain  por- 
tions of  the  letter,  it  became  manifest  it  had  mis- 
carried. 

"There!"  said  O'Grady — "there's  a  second  letter 
astray;  I'm  certain  they  put  my  letters  astray  on  pur- 
po.se.  There's  a  plot  in  the  post-office  against  me;  by 
this  and  that,  I'll  have  an  inquiry.  I  wish  all  the  post- 
offices  in  the  world  were  blown  up,  and  all  the  post- 
masters hanged,  postmaster-general  and  all — I  do — by 
the  'ternal  war,  I  do — and  all  the  mail  coaches  in  the 
world  ground  to  powder,  and  the  roads  they  go  on  into 
the  bargain — devil  a  use  in  them,  but  to  carry  bad  news 
over  the  univer.se — for  all  the  letters  with  any  good  in 
them  are  lost;  and  if  there's  a  money  enclosure  in  one, 
that's  sure  to  be  robbed.  Blow  the  post-office  !  say  1 — 
blow  it  and  sink  it !" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mick  entered  with  the 
broiled  bones,  and  while  he  was  in  the  room,  ])lacing 
glasses  on  the  table  and  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  making  "screeching  hot  punch,"  he  heard 
O'Grady  and  Furlong  talking  about  the  two  lost 
letters.  On  his  de-scent  to  the  kitchen  the  cook 
was  spreading  a  bit  of  supper  there,  in  which 
Andy  was  to  join,  Andy  having  just  completed 
some  applications  of  brown  pepper  and  vinegar  to  the 
bruises  received  in  his  fall.  Larry  Hogan,  too,  was  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  repast;  and  it  was  not  the  first 
time,  by  many,  that  Larry  quartered  on  the  Squire. 
Indeed,  many  a  good  larder  was  open  to  Larry  Hogan; 
he  held  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  regards  of  all  the 
female  domestics  over  the  country,  not  on  the  strength 
of  his  personal  charms,  for  Larry  had  a  hanging  lip,  a 
snubb  nose,  a  low  forehead,  a  large  \ig\y  head,  whose 
scrubby  grizzled  hair  grew  round  the  crown  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  priest's  tonsure.  Not  on  the  strength 
of  his  gallantry,  for  Larry  was  always  talking  morality 
and  making  sage  reflections  while  he  supplied  the 
womankind  with  bits  of  lace,  rolls  of  ribbon,  and  now 
and  then  silk  stockings.  He  always  had  some  plausible 


story  of  how  they  happened  to  come  in  his  way,  for 
Larry  was  not  a  regular  i>edlar; — carrying  no  box,  he 
drew  his  chance  treasures  from  the  recesses  of  very 
deep  pockets,  contrived  in  various  parts  of  his  attire. 
No  one  asked  Larry  how  he  came  by  such  a  continued 
supply  of  natty  articles,  and  if  the  had,  Larry  would 
not  have  told  them,  for  he  was  a  very  "close"  man,  as 
well  as  "civil  spoken,"  under  which  character  he  was 
first  introduced  to  the  reader  on  the  memorable  night 
of  Andy's  destructive  adventure  in  his  mother's  cabin. 
Larry  Hogan  was  about  as  shrewd  a  fellow  as  any  in  the 
whole  country,  and  while  no  one  could  exactly  make 
out  what  he  was,  or  how  he  made  the  two  ends  of  his 
year  meet,  he  knew  nearly  as  much  of  every  one's  affairs 
as  they  did  themselves;  in  the  phrase  of  the  country, 
he  was  "as  cute  as  a  fox,  as  close  as  wax,  and  as  deep 
as  a  draw-well." 

The  supper  party  sat  down  in  the  kitchen,  and  be- 
tween every  three  mouthfuls  poor  Mick  could  get,  he 
was  obliged  to  canter  up  stairs  at  the  call  of  the  fiercely- 
rung  bell.  Ever  and  anon,  as  he  returned,  he  bolted 
his  allowance  with  an  ejaculation,  sometimes  pious,  and 
sometimes  the  reverse,  on  the  hard  fate  of  attending 
such  a  "born  divil,"  as  he  called  the  Squire. 

"Why,  he's  worse  nor  ever,  to  night,"  says  the  cook. 
"What  ails  him,  at  all — what  is  it  all  about?" 

"Oh,  he's  blowin'  and  blastin'  away,  about  that  quare 
sliuk-lookin'  chap,  up  stairs,  goin'  to  Squire  Egan's  in- 
1  stead  of  comin'  here." 

'     "That  was  a  bit  o'  your  handy  work,"   said  Larry, 
with  a  grim  smile  at  Andy. 

"And  then,"  said  Mick,  "he's  swarin'  all  the  mur- 
thers  in  the  world  agen  the  whole  coxinthry,  about  some 
letthers  was  stole  out  of  the  post-office  by  somebody." 
Andy's  hand  was  in  the  act  of  raising  a  mouthful  to 
his  lips,  when  these  words  were  uttered;  his  hand  fell, 
and  his  mouth  remained  open.  Larrj'  Hogan  had  his 
eye  on  him  at  the  moment. 

"He  swares  he'll  have  some  one  in  the  bodj'  o'  the 
jail,"  said  Mick;  "and  he'll  never  stop  till  he  sees  them 
swing. 

Andy  thought  of  the  effigy  on  the  wall,  and  his  dream, 
and  grew  pale. 

"By  the  hokey,"  said  Mick,  "I  never  see  him  in  sitch 
a  tattlierin' I'age  !" — bang  went  the  bell  again — "Ow!' 
ow  !"  cried  Mick,  bolting  a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  wiping 
his  mouth  in  the  sleeve  of  his  livery,  and  running  up 
stairs. 

"Missis  Cook,  ma'am,"  said  Andy,  shoving  back  his  ' 
chair  from  the  table ;  "  thank  you,  ma'am,  for  your  good 
supper.     I  think  I'll  be  goin'  now." 
"Sure,  you're  not  done  yet,  man  alive." 
"Enough   is  as  good  as  a  feast,    ma'am,"    replied 
Andy. 

"Augh!  sure  the  morsel  yon  took  is  more  like  a  fast 
than  a  feast,"  said  the  cook;  "and  it's  not  Lent." 

"It's  not  lent,  sure  enough,"  said  Larry  Hogan,  with 
a  sly  grin;  "it's  not  lent,  for  you  pave  it  to  him." 

"Ah,  Misther  Hogan,  you're  alM'ays  goin' on  with 
your  conundherums,"  said  the  cook;  "sui'e,  that's  not 
the  lent  I  mane,  at  all — I  mane.  Good  Friday  Lent." 
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"Fiiix,  every  Friday  is  good  Friday  that  a  man  gets 
his  sap])er,"  said  Larry. 

"Well,  you  ibUI  be  goin'  on,  Misther  Hogan,"  said 
the  cook.  "Oil,  but  you're  a  witty  man,  but  I'd  rather 
have  a  yard  of  your  lace,  any  day,  than  a  mile  o'  your 
discourse." 

"Sure,  you  oughtn't  to  mind  my  goin'  ow,  when  you're 
lettiu'  another  man  go  off,  that-a-way,"  said  Larry, 
pointing  to  Andy,  who,  hat  in  hand  was  quitting  the 
kitchen. 

"Faix,  an'  he  mustn't  go,"  said  the  cook;  "there's 
two  twords  to  that  bargain,"  and  she  closed  the  door 
and  put  her  back  against  it. 

"My  mother's  expectin'  me,  ma'am,"  said  Andy. 

"Throth,  if  it  was  your  wife  was  expectin'  you,  she 
must  wait  a  bit,"  said  the  cook;  "sure,  you  wouldn't 
leave  the  thirsty  curse  on  my  kitchen? — you  must  take 
a  dhrop  before  you  go;  besides,  the  dogs  about  the 
place  would  ate  you,  onless  there  was  some  one  they 
knew  along  wid  you;  and  sure,  if  a  dog  bit  you,  you 
couldn't  dhrink  wather  afther,  let  alone  a  dhrop  o' 
beer,  or  a  thrifle  o'  sper'ts:  isn't  that  thrue,  Misther 
Hogan?" 

"Indeed,  an'  it  is  ma'am,"  answered  Larry;  "no  one 
can  dhrink  afther  a  dog  bites  them,  and  that's  the 
raysoa  that  the  larn'd  fackleties  calls  the  disaise  high- 
dhry — " 

"High-dhry  what?"  asked  the  cook. 

"That's  what  I'm  thiukin' of,"  said  Larry.  "High- 
dhry — high-dhry — something." 

"TUere's  high-dhry  snuff,"  said  the  cook. 

"Oh,  no — no,  no,  ma'ami"  said  Larry,  waving  his 
hand  and  shaking  his  head,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  endeavoring  to  recall 

Some  fleeting  remembrance, 

"high-dhry — po— po — something  about  po;  faith,   it's 
not  unlike  popery,"  said  Larry. 

"Don't  say  popery,"  cried  the  cook;  "it's  a  dirty 
word!  Say  Roman  Catholic,  when  you  spake  of  the 
faith." 

"Do  you  think  1  would  undhervalue  the  faith  ?" 
said  Larry,  casting  up  his  eyes.  "Oh,  Missis  Mulligan, 
you  know  little  of  me;  d'you  think  I  would  undher- 
value what  is  my  liope  past,  present,  and  to  come? — 
io/w<  makes  our  hearts  light  when  our  lot  is  heavy? — 
v)hat  makes  us  love  our  neighbors  as  oiirselves  ? — " 

"  1  ndeed,  M  isther  Hogan, "  broke  in  the  cook — "I  never 
knew  any  one  fonder  of  calling  in  on  a  neighbor  than 
yourself,  particularly  about  dinner-time — " 

"What  makes  us,"  said  Larry,  who  would  not  let  the 
cook  interrupt  his  outpouring  of  pious  eloquence; 
"what  makes  us  fierce  in  prosperity  to  our  friends,  and 
meek  in  adversity  to  our  inimies?" 

"Oh!  Misther  Hogan!"  said  the  cook,  blessing  her- 
self. 

"What  puts  the  leg  under  you  when  you  are  in 
throultle?  why,  your  faith:  what  makes  you  below  de- 
ceit, and  above  reproach,  and  on  neither  side  of 
nothin'  ?"  Larry  slapped  the  table  like  a  prime  min- 
ister, and  there  was  no  oi)])Ositi()n.  "Oh,  Missis  Mulli- 
gan, do  you  think  I  would  desuive  or  betliray  my  fel-. 


low-creature?  Oh,  no— I  would  not  wrong  the  child 
unborn,"— and  this  favorite  phrase  of  Larry  (and  other 
rascals)  was  and  is,  unconsciously,  true:— for  people, 
most  generally,  must  be  born  before  they  can  be  much 
wronged. 

"Oh,  Missis  Mulligan,"  said  Larry,  with  a  devotional 
appeal  of  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  "be  at  war  with  sin, 
and  you'll  be  at  paice  with  yourself  !" 

Just  as  Larry  wound  hp  his  pious  peroration,  Mick 
shoved  in  the  door  against  which  the  cook  supported 
herself,  and  told  Andy  the  Squire  said  he  should  not 
leave  the  hall  that  night. 

Andy  looked  aghast. 

Again  Larry  Hogan's  eye  was  on  him. 

"Sure  I  can  come  back  here  in  the  morning,"  said 
Andy,  who  at  the  moment  he  spoke  was  conscious  of 
the  intention  of  being  some  forty  miles  out  the  place 
before  dawn  if  he  could  get  away. 

^'When  the  Squire  says  a  thing,  it  must  be  done," 
said  Mick.     "You  mu.st  sleep  here." 

"And  pleasant  dhrames  to  you,"  said  Larry,  who  saw 
Andy  wince  under  his  kindly-worded  stab. 

"And  where  must  I  sleep  ?"  asked  Andy,  dolefully. 

"Out  in  the  big  loft,"  said  Mick. 

"I'll  show  you  the  way,"  said  Larry;  "I'm  goin' to 
sleep  there  myiself  to-night,  for  it  would  be  too  far  to 
go  home.  Good  night,  Mrs.  Mulligan- good  night, 
Micky — come  along,  Andy." 

Andy  followed  Hogan;  they  had  to  cross  a  yard  to 
reach  the  stables;  the  night  was  clear,  and  the  waning 
moon  shed  a  steady  though  not  a  bright  light  on  the 
enclosure.  Hogan  cast  a  lynx  eye  around  him  to  see 
if  the  coast  was  clear;  and  satisfying  himself  it  was, 
he  laid  his  hand  impressively  on  Andy's  arm  as  they 
reached  the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  setting  Andy's 
face  against  the  moonlight,  so  that  he  might  watch  the 
slightest  expression,  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  he 
spoke;  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  low,  mysterious 
whisper,— low,  as  if  he  feared  the  night  breeze  might 
hear:— and  the  words  were  few,  but  potent,  which  he 
uttered;  they  were  these,  —  "  Who  robbed  t?ie  post 
office  f' 

The  result  quite  satisfied  Hogan;  and  ho  knew  how  to 
turn  his  knowledge  to  account.— O'Grady  and  Egan 
were  no  longer  friends;  apolitical  contest  was  pend- 
ing; letters  were  missing;  Aiuly  had  been  Egau's 
servant;  and  Larry  Hogan  had  enough  of  that  mental 
chemical  power,  which,  from  a  few  raw  facts,  unim- 
portant separately,  could  make  a  combination  of  great 
value. 

Soon  after  breakfast  at  Merryvale,  the  following 
morning,  Mrs.  Egan  wanted  to  see  the  squire.  She 
went  to  his  sitting-room— it  was  bolted.  He  told  her, 
from  the  inside,  he  was  engaged  just  then,  but  would 
see  her  by  and  by.  Slio  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Fanny  was  singing.  "Oh,  Fanny,"  said  ht-r 
sister,  "sing  me  that  dear,  new  song  of  '  the  voices  '— 
'tis  so  sweet,  and  must  be  felt  by  those  who,  like  me, 
have  a  happy  liome." 

Fanny  struck  a  few  notes  of  a  wild  and  jxH-uliar 
symi)liony,  and  sang  her  sister's  favorite. 
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THE  VOICE  WITHIN. 
I. 
You  ask  the  dearest  place  on  earth, 
Whose  simple  joys  can  never  die; 
'Tis  the  holy  pale  of  the  happy  hearth, 
Where  love  doth  light  each  beaming  eye  ! 
With  snowy  shroud 
Let  tempests  loud 
Around  my  tower  raise  their  din; — 
What  boots  the  shout 
Of  storms  without, 
While  voices  sweet  resound  within  ? 
O  1  dearer  sound 
For  the  tempest  sound, 
The  voices  sweet  within  1 

II. 

I  ask  not  wealth,  I  ask  not  power; 

But,  gracious  Heaven,  oh,  grant  to  me 
That,  when  the  storm  of  Fate  may  lower, 
My  heart  just  like  my  home  may  be  ! 
When  in  the  eale 
Poor  Hope's  white  sail 
No  haven  can  for  shelter  win. 
Fate's  darkest  skies 
The  heart  defies 
Whose  still  small  voice  is  sweet  within  I 
Oh  heavenly  sound  I 
'Mid  the  tempest  round, 
That  voice  so  sweet  within  ! 

Egan  had  entered  as  Fanny  was  singing  the  second 
verse;  he  wore  a  troubled  air,  which  his  wife,  at  first, 
did  not  remark.  "Is  not  that  a  sweet  song,  Edward  ?" 
•said  she.  "No  one  ought  to  like  it  more  than  you,  for 
your  home  is  your  happiness,  and  no  one  has  a  clearer 
conscience." 

Egan  kissed  her  gently^  thanked  her  for  her  good 
opinion — and  asked  what  she  wished  to  say  to  him: 
they  left  the  room. 

Fanny  remarked  Egan's  unusually  troubled  air,  and 
it  marred  her  music:  leaving  the  piano,  and  walking  to 
the  window,  she  saw  Larry  Hogan  walking  from  the 
house,  down  the  avenue. 


CHAPTEK  XV. 

If  the  morning  brought  uneasiness  and  distrust  to 
Merrydale,  it  dawned  not  more  brightly  on  Neck-or- 
Nothing  Hall.  Tlie  discord  of  the  former  night  was 
not  preparatory  to  a  harmony  on  the  morrow,  and  the 
parties  separating  in  ill-humor  from  the  drawing-room, 
were  not  liicely  to  look  forward  with  much  x^leasure  to 
the  breakfast-parlor.  But  before  breakfast,  sleep  was 
to  intervene — that  is,  for  those  who  could  get  it,  and 
the  unfortunate  Furlong  was  not  amongst  the  number. 
Despite  the  very  best  fenther-bed  Mrs.  O'Grady  had 
selected  for  him  from  amongsther  treasures,  it  was  long- 
before  slumber  weighed  down  his  feverish  eye-lids;  and 
even  then,  it  was  only  to  have  them  opened  again  in 
some  convulsive  start  of  a  troubled  dream.  All  his 
adventures  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  were jum- 
bletl  together  in  strange  confusion:— now  on  a  lonely 
road,  while  dreading  the  assaults  of  robbers,  his  course 
was  interrupted  not  by  a  highwayman,  but  a  river, 
whereon  embarking,  he  began  to  catch  salmon  in  a 
most  .surprisingly  rapid  manner,  but  just  as  he  was 
about  to  haul  in  his  fish,  it  escaped  the  hook,  and  the 


salmon,  making  wry  faces  at  him,  very  impertinently 
exclaimed,  "Sure,  you  wonld'nt  catch  a  poor  ignorant 
Irish  salmon  ?" — be  then  snapped  his  pistols  at  the 
insolent  fish,  and  then  his  carriage  breaks  down,  and 
he  is  suddenly  transferred  from  the  river  to  the  road; 
— thieves  seize  upon  him  and  bind  his  hands,  but  a 
charming  young  lady  with  pearly  teeth  cuts  his  bonds, 
and  conducts  him  to  a  castle' where  a  party  are  engaged 
in  playing  cards  ;^he  is  invited  to  join,  and  as  bis  cards 
are  dealt  to  him,  he  anticipates  triumph  in  the  game, 
but  by  some  malicious  fortune  his  trumps  are  trans- 
formed into  things  of  no  value  as  they  touch  the  board; 
— he  loses  his  money,  and  is  kicked  out  when  his  purse 
has  been  emptied,  and  he  escapes  along  a  dark  road, 
pursued  by  his  spoilers,  who  would  take  his  life,  and  a 
horrid  cry  of  "broiled  bones"  rings  in  his  ears  as  be 
flies; — he  is  seized  and  thrown  into  a  river,  where,  as 
he  sinks,  the  salmon  raise  a  chorus  of  rejoicing,  and 
he  wakes,  in  the  agonies  of  drowning,  to  find  himself 
nearly  sutibcated  by  sinking  into  the  feathery  depths 
of  Mrs.  O'Grady 's  pet  bed.  After  a  night  passed  in 
such  troubled  visions,  poor  Furlong  awoke  unrefresbed, 
and,  with  bitter  recollections  of  the  past  and  mournful 
anticipations  of  the  future,  arose,  and  prepared  to 
descend  to  the  parlor,  where  a  servant  told  him  break- 
fast was  ready. 

His  morning  greeting  by  the  family  was  not  of 
that  hearty  and  cheerful  character  which  gener- 
ally distinguishes  the  house  of  an  Irish  squire; 
for  though  O'Grady  was  not  so  savage  as  on 
the  preceding  evening,  he  was  rather  gruff,  and 
the  ladies  dreaded  being  agreeable  when  the  mas- 
ter's temper  blew  from  a  stormy  point.  Furlong 
could  not  keep  regretting  at  this  moment  the  lively 
breakfast-table  of  Merryvale,  nor  avoid  contrasting  to 
disadvantage  the  two  Miss  O'Gradys  with  Fanny  Daw- 
son. Augusta,  the  eldest,  inherited  the  prominent 
nose  of  her  father,  and  something  of  his  upiier  lip,  too, 
beard  included;  and  these,  unfortunately,  were  all  she 
was  ever  likely  to  inherit  from  him:  and  Charlotte,  the 
younger,  had  the  same  traits  in  a  moderated  degree. 
Altogether,  he  thought  the  girls  the  plainest  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  the  hous6  more  horrible  than  anything 
that  was  ever  imagined;  and  he  sighed  a  faint  fashiona- 
ble sigh,  to  think  his  political  duties  had  expelled  him 
from  a  paradise  to  send  him 

"The  other  way— the  other  wayl" 

Four  boys  and  a  little  girl  sat  at  a  side-table,  where  a 
capacious  jug  of  milk,  large  bowls,  and  a  lusty  loaf, 
were  laid  under  contribution  amidst  a  suppressed  but 
continuous  wrangle,  whicli  was  going  forward  among.st 
the  juniors;  and  a  snappish  "I  will,"  or  "I  won't,'"  a 
"  Let  me  alone,''  or  a  "  Behave  yonfself,"  occasionally 
was  distinguishable  above  the  murmer  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. A  little  squall  from  the  little  girl  at  last  made 
O  Grady  turn  round  and  swear  that  if  they  did  not 
behave  them,selves,  he'd  turn  them  all  out. 

"  It  is  all  Goggy,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 

"  No,  it's  not,  you  dirty  little  thing,"'  cried  George, 
whose  name  was  thus  euphoniously  abbreviated 
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"He's  putting "said  tlie  girl   with  excitement. 

"Ah,  you  dirty  little" interrupted  Goggy,  in  a 

low  contemptuous  tone. 

He's  putting,  sir," 

"Whist!  you  young  devils,  will  you!  cried  O'Grady, 
and  a  momentary  silence  prevailed;  but  the  little  girl 
snivelled,  and  put  up  her  bib*  to  wipe  her  eyes,  while 
Goggy  put  out  his  tongue  at  her.  Many  minutes  had 
not  elapsed  when  the  girl  again  whimpered: 

Call  to  Goggy,  papa;  he's  putting  some  mouse's  tails 


"Exactly,"  said  Miss  O'Grady,  "and  that's  the  rea- 
son we  call  our  horse  '  Cupid!'  " 

"How  clever!"  replied  Furlong. 

"And  the  mare  that  goes  in  harness  with  him — she's 
an  ugly  creature,  to  be  sure  — but  we  call  her  'Venus.'  " 

"How  dwoll!"  said  Furlong. 

"That's  for  uniformity,"  said  Miss  O'Grady. 

"How  good!"  was  the  rejoinder. 

Mrs.  O'Grady.  who  had  left  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes,  now  returned,  and  told  Furlong   she  would 


into  my  milk,  sir."  show  him  over  the  house,  if  he  pleased.     He  assented, 

"  Ah,  you    dirty  little  tell-tale!"   cried   Goggy  re-  of  course,  and  under  her  guidance  went  through  many 

proachfully;  "a  tell-tale  is  worse  than  a  mouse's-tail."  apartments:— those  on  the  basement  storj^  were  hurried 

O'Grady  jumped  lip,  gave  Master  Goggy  a  box  on  the  through  rapidly,  but  when  Mrs.  O'Grady  got  him  up 
ear,  and  then  caught  him  by  the  aforesaid  appendage  stairs,  amongst  the  bed-rooms,  she  dwelt  on  the  excel- 
to  his  head,  and  as  he  led  him  to  the  door  by  the  same,  lence  of  every  apartment.  "Tiiis  I  need  not  show  you, 
Goggy  bellowed  lustily,  and  when  ejected  from  the  Mr.  Furlong, — 'tis  your  own;  I  hope  you  slei^t  well 
room  howled  down  the  passage  more  like  a  dog  than  a  last  night." — This  was  the  twentieth  time  the  question 
human  being.  O'Grady,  on  resuming  his  seat,  told  had  been  asked.  "Kow,  here  is  another,  Mr.  Furlong; 
Polsheef  (the  little  girl)  she  was  always  getting  Gog-  the  window  looks  out  on  the  lawn; — so  nice  to  look  out 
gy  a  beating,  and  she  was  a  little  cantiinkerous  cat  and  on  a  lawn,  I  think,  in  the  morning,  when  one  gets  up! 
a  dirty  tell-tale  as  Goggy  said.  Amongst  the  ladies  i — so  refreshing  and  wholesome!  Oh!  you  are  looking 
and  Furlong  the  breakfast  went  forward  with  coldness  at  the  .stain  in  the  ceiling,  but  we  couldn't  get  the  roof 
and  constraint,  and  all  were  gladwhen  it  was  nearly  over,  repaired  in  time  before  the  winter  set  in  last  year,  and 
Atthisperiod,Mrs.O'Grady  half  filled  alarge  bowl  from  Mr.  O'Grady  thought  we  might  as  well  have  the  paint- 
the  tea-urn,  and  then  added  to  it  some  weak  tea  and  Miss  ers  and  slaters  together  in  the  summer — and  the  house 
O'Grady  collected  all  the  broken  br^ad  about  the  table  does  want  paint  indeed — but  we  all  hate  the  smell  of 
on  a  plate.  Just  then  Furlong  ventured  to  "twouble"  x>aint.  See  here.  Mister  Furlong,"  and  she  turned  up 
Mrs.  O'Grady  for  a  leetle  more  tea,  and  before  he  handed  a  quilt  as  she  spoke,  "just  put  your  hand  into  that  bed ; 
her  his  cup,  he  would  have  emptied  the  sediment  in  the  did  you  ever  feel  a  finer  bed  ?" 
slop-basin,  but  by  mistake  he   popped  it  into  the  large  Furlong  declared  he  never  did. 

bowl  oi miserable  Mrs.  O'Grady  had  prejiared.    Furlongi      "Oh, youdon'tknowhowto feelabed! — putyour  hand 

begged  a  thousand  apologies,  but  Mrs.    O'Grady  as-  into  it — well  that  way" — and  Mrs.  O  Grady  plunged 

sured  liim  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  it  was  only  for  her  arm  xv^  to  the  elbow  into  the  object  of  her  ad- 

the  tutor.  ;  miration. 

O'Grady,  having  swallowed  his  breakfast  as  fast  as  Fui'long  poked  the  bed,  and  was  all  admiration, 

possible,  left  the  room;  the  whole  party  soon  followed,  "Isn't  it  beautiful  ?" 

and  on  arriving  in  the  drawing-room,  the  young  ladies  "Cha'ming  !"  replied  Furlong,  trying  to  pick  off  the 

became  more  agreeable  when  no  longer  under  the  con-  bits  of  down  which  clung  to  his  coat, 

straint  of  their  ogre  father.     Furlong  talked  slip-slop  "Oh,  never  mind  the  down, — you  shall  be  bru.shed 

commonplaces  with  them;  they  spoke  of  the  country  after;  I  always  show  my  beds,  Mr.  Furlong.     Now, 

and  the  weather,  and  he  of  the  city;  they  assured  him  here's  another;" — and  so  she  went  on,  dragging  poor 

that  the  dews  were  heavy  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  Furlong  up  and  down  the  house,  and  lie  did  not  get 

grass  was  so  green  in  that  part  of  the  country;  he  ob-  out  of  her  clutches  till  he  had  poked  all  the  beds  in 

liged  tiiem  with  the  interesting  information  that  the  the  establishment. 

Litiy  ran  through  Dublin,  but  that  the  two  sides  of  the  As  sooti  as  that  ceremony  was  over,  and  that  Iiis  coat 

city  communicated   by    means    of    bridges — that    the  had  undergone  the  process  of  brushing,  he  wished  to 

houses  were  built  of  red  brick  generally,  and  that  the  take  a  stroll,  and  was  going  forth,  when  IMrs.  O'Grady 

hall-doors  were  painted  in  imitation  of  maliogany;  to  interrupted  him,  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  not 

which  the  young  ladies   responded,  "La,  how  odd!"  be  safe  unless  some  one  of  the  family  became  his  escort, 

and  added,  that  in  the  country  peoi)le  mostly  painted  for  the  dogs  were  so  fierce — Mr.  O'Grady  was  so  fond 

their  hall-doors  green,  to  match  the  grass.     Fuilong  of  dogs,  and  .so  proud  of  a  particular  breed  of  dogs  he 

admitted  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  and  said  ho  had,  so  remarkable  for  their  courage, — he  had  better 

like<l  uniformity.     The  young  ladies  quite  coincided  in  wait  till  the  boys  had  done  their  Latin  lesson.     So 

his  opinion,  declared  they  were  all  so  fond  of  uniform-  Furlong  was  marched  back  to  the  drawing-room, 

ity!  and  added,  that  one  of  their  carriage  horses  was  There  the  younger  daiigliter  addressed  him  with  a 

blind.  message  from  her  grandmama,  who  wished  to  liave  the 

Furlong  admitted  the  excellence  of  the  observation,  pleasure  of  making  his  aciiuaintance,  and  hoped  he 

and  said,   in   a  very   soft  voice,  that  Love  was  blind  would  pay  her  a  visit.     Furlong,  of  course,  was  "quite 

-also.  delighted"  and    "too   hapi)y,"   and   the   young   lady, 

*  Pinafore.                                   t  Mary.  thereupon,  lod  him  to  the  old  lady's  apartment. 
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The  old  dowager  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth, 
and  one  of  the  belles  of  the  Irish  court,  and  when  she 
heard  "a  gentleman  from  Dublin  Castle"  was  in  the 
house,  she  desired  to  see  him.  To  see  any  one  from 
that  seat  of  her  juvenile  joys  and  triumphs  would  have 
given  her  delight,  were  it  only  the  coachman  that  had 
driven  a  carriage  to  the  levee  or  a  drawing-room;  she 


dear  duchess  of  Rutland  was  to  headaclies;  you  did 
not  know  the  duchess  of  Rutland  ? — no,  to  be  sure, 
what  am  I  thinking  of — you're  too  young;  but  those 
were  the  charming  days  !  Ton  have  heard,  of  coiirse, 
the  duchess's  bon  mot  in  reply  to  the  compliment  of 

Lord ,  but  I  must  not  mention  his  name,  because 

there  was  some  scandal  about  them;  but  the  gentleman 


could  ask  him  about  the  sentinels  at  the  gate,  the  en-  said  to  the  duchess— I  must  tell  you  she  was  Isabella, 
trance-porch,  and  if  the  long  range  of  windows  yet  duchess  of  Rutland — and  he  said, 'Isabelle  is  a  belle,' 
glittered  with  lights  on  St.  Patrick's  night;  but  to  have  to  which  the  duchess  replied,  '  Isabelle  loas  a  belk.'  " 
a  conversation  with  an  official  from  that  seat  of  govern-       "Vewy  neat,  indeed  !"  said  Furlong, 
ment  and  courtly  pleasure,  was,  indeed,  something  to       "Ah  !  poor  thing,"  said  the  dowager,  with  a  sigh, 
make  her  happv.  I  "she  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  passee,  then;  " — she 

On  Furlong  being  introduced,  the  old  lady  received  looked  in   the   glass  herself,  and  added,— "Dear  me, 
him  very  courteously,  at  the  same  time  with  a  certain  j  how  pale  I  am  this  morning  !"  and  pulling  out  one  of 
air  that  betokened  she  was  accustomed  to  deference,  the  little  drawers  from  the  Japan  looking-glass,  she 
Her  commanding  figure  was  habited  in  a  loose  morning  took  out  a  pot  of  rouge  and  heightened  her  own  color, 
wrapper,  made  of  grey  flannel;  but  while  this  gave  but  that  of  the  witness— of  Furlong,  particiUarly,  who 
evidence  she  studied  her  personal  comfort  rather  than  was  quite  surprised.     "Why  am  I   so  very  pale  this 
appearance,  a  bit  of  pretty  silk  handkerchief  about  the  morning,  Charlotte,  love  ?"  continued  the  old  lady, 
neck,  very  knowingly  displayed,  and  a  becoming  ribbon       "You  sit  up  so  late  reading,  grandmama." 
in  her  cap,  showed  she  did  not  quite  neglect  her  good       "Ah,  who  can  resist  the  fascination  of  the  muses? 
looks;  it  did  not  require  a  very  quick  eye  to  see,  be- '  Ton  are  fond  of  literature,  I  hope,  sir?" 
sides,  a  small  touch  of  rouge  on  the  cheek  which  agej      "Extwemely,"  replied  Furlong. 

had  depressed,  and  the  assistance  of  Indian  ink  to  the  "As  a  statesman,"  continued  the  old  lady,— to  whom 
eye-brow  which  time  had  thinned  and  faded.  A  glass  Furlong  made  a  deep  obeisance,  at  the  Avord  'states- 
filled  with  flowers  stood  on  the  table  before  her,  and  a  man,'— "as  a  statesman,  of  course  your  reading  lies  in 
quantity  of  books  lay  scattered  about;  a  guitar— not  the  more  solid  department;  but  if  you  ever  rto  conde- 
the  Spanish  instrument  now  in  fashion,  but  the  Eng-  scend  to  read  a  romance,  there  is  the  sweetest  thing  I 
lish  one  of  some  eighty  years  ago,  strung  with  wire  and  ever  met,  I  am  just  now  engaged  in ;— it  is  called  'The 
tuned  in  thirds— hung,  by  a  blue  ribbon,  beside  her;  Blue  Robber  of  the  Pink  Mouutrin.'  I  have  not  come 
a  corner- cup-board,  fantastically  carved,  bore  some  to  the  pink  mountain  yet,  but  the  blue  robber  is  the 
curious  specimens  of  China,  on  one  side  of  the  most  perfect  character.  The  author,  however,  is  guilty 
room;  while,  in  strange  discord  with  what  was  really  of  a  strange  forgetfulness— he  begins  by  speaking  of 
scarce  and  beautiful,  the  commonest  Dutch  cuckoo-  the  robber  as  of  the  middle  age,  and  soon  after  de- 
clock  was  suspended  on  the  opposite  wall;  close  be-  scribes  him  ar,  a  young  man.  Now,  how  could  a  young 
side  her  chair  stood  a  very  pretty  little  Japan  table,  \  man  be  of  the  middle  age?" 

bearing  a  looking-glass  with  numerous  drawers,  framed  "It  seems  a  stwange  inaccuwacy,"  li.sped  Furlong, 
in  the  "same  material;  and  while  Furlong  seated  him-  "But  poets  sometimes  pwesume  on  the  pwivelege  they 
self,  the  old  lady  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  mirror,  have  of  doing  what  they  please  with  their  hewoes." 
and  her  withered  fingers  played  with  the  fresh  ribbon. 


"You  have  recently  arrived   from  the  Castle,  sir,  I 
understand." 

"Quite  wecently,  madam,— awived  last  night." 
"I  hope  his  Excellency  is  well— not  that  I  have  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  but  I  love  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant— and  the  aides-de-camps  are  so  nice,  and  the 
little  pages  ! — put  marker  in  that  book,"  said  she,  in 
an  under  tone,  to  her  granddaughter,  "page  seventy 


"Quite  true,  sir.  And  talking  of  heroes,  I  hope  the 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick  are  well— I  do  admire  them  so 
much!- 'tis  so  interesting  to  see  their  banners  and 
helmets  hanging  up  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  that 
venerable  pile! — with  the  loud  peal  of  the  organ— sub- 
lime—isn't  it  ? — the  banners  almost  tremble  in  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  air  to  the  loud  swell  of  the—'  A-a-a-men!'— 
the  very  banners  seem  to  wave  '  Amen.'  Oh,  that  swell 
is  fine! — I  think  they  are  fond  of  swells  in  the  quire; 


four ;— ah,"  she  resumed  in  a  higher  tone,  "that  re-  ]  they  have  a  good  effect,  and  some  of  the  young  men  are 
miudsmeof  the  Honorable  Captain  AYriggle,  who  com-  so  good-looking!— and  the  little  boys,  too— I  suppose 
manded    a  seventy-four,  and  danced  with  me  at  the  they  are  the  choristers' children?" 


Castle  the  evening  Lady  Legge  sprained  her  ankle.— 
By  the  bye,  are  there  any  seventy-fours  in  Dublin 
now  ?" 

"I  wather  think,"  said  Furlong,  "the  bay  is  not 
sufficiently  deep  for  line-of-battle  ships." 

"Oh  dear,  yes  !  I  have  seen  quantities  of  seventy- 
fours  there— though,  indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  it 
wasn't  SjjUthead.  Give  me  the  smelling  salts,  Char- 
lotte, love;  mine  does  ache  indeed  !    How  subject  the 


The  old  lady  made  a  halt,  and  Furlong  filled  up  the 
pause  by  declaring  "he  weally  couldn't  say." 

"I  hope  you  admire  the  service  at  St.  Patrick's" 
continued  the  old  lady. 

»Ye-s— I  think  St.  Paytwick's  a  vewy  amusing  place 
of  wo'ship." 

"Amusing  !"  said  the  old  lady,  half  offended.  "In- 
spiring, you  mean ;  not  that  I  think  the  sermon  interest- 
ing, but  the  anthem!— oh  !  the  anthem,  it  is  so  fine!— 
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and  the  old  banners,  those   are  my  delight — the  dear 
banners,  covered  with  dust !" 

"Oh,  as  far  as  tliat  goes,"  said  Furlong,  "they  have 
impwoved  the  cathedwal  vewy  mucli,  for  they  have 
whitewaslied  it  inside,  and  put  up  noo  banners." 

"Whitewash  and  new  banners!"  exclaimed  the 
indignant  dowager,  "the  Goths!  to  remove  an  atom  of 
tlie  romantic  dust !  I  would  not  have  let  a  house- 
maid in  the  place  for  the  world!  But  thej'  have  left 
tlie  anthem,  I  hope?" 

"Oh,  yes!  the  anthem  is  continued,  but  with  a  small 
diffewence — they  used  to  sing  the  anthem  befo'  the 
se'mon,  and  tlie  bisliop,  who  is  pwoud  of  his  pweach- 
ing,  orde'ed  the  antliem  to  be  postponed  till  afte'  the 
.se'mon." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  old  huly,  "1  remember  now  hear- 
ing of  that,  and  some  of  the  wags  in  Dublin  saying  the 
bishop  was  jealous  of  old  Spray,*  and  didn't  somebody 
write  sometliing  called 'Pulpit  versus  Orgauloft  ?'" 

"I  cawnt  say." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  you  like  the  cathedral,  sir;  but  I 
wish  they  had  not  dusted  the  banners;  I  used  to  look 
at  them  all  the  time  the  service  went  on — they  were  so 
romantic!    I  suppose  you  go  there  every  Sunday  ?" 

"I  go  in  the  summe',"  said  Furlong,  "the  place  is  so 
cold  in  winter." 

"That's  true,  indeed,"  responded  the  dowager,  "and 
it's  quite  funny,  when  your  teeth  are  chattering  with 
cold,  to  hear  Spray  singing,  'Comfort  ye,  my  people;' 
but,  to  be  sure,  that  almost  is  enough  to  warm  you.  You 
are  fond  of  music,  I  perceive?" 

"Vewy." 

"Zplay  the  guitar — citra — cithra,  or  lute,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  poets.  I  sometimes  sing,  too.  Do  you 
know  'The  lass  with  the  delicate  air?'  a  sweet  ballad 
of  the  old  school — my  instrument  once  belonged  to 
Dolly  Bland,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan  now — ah, 
there,  sir,  is  a  brilliant  specimen  of  Irish  mirthfulness 
— what  a  creature  she  is!  Hand  me  my  lute,  child," 
she  said  to  her  granddaughter,  and  having  adjusted 
the  blue  ribbon  over  her  .shoulder,  and  twisted  the 
tuning-pegs,  and  thrummed  upon  the  wires  for  some 
time,  she  made  a  prelude,  and  cleared  her  throat  to  sing 
"Tiie  lass  with  the  delicate  air,"  when  the  loud  whir- 
ring of  the  clock-wheels  interrupted  her,  and  she  look- 
ed up  with  great  delight  at  a  little  door  in  the  top  of 
tlie  clock,  which  suddenly  sprang  open,  and  out  popped 
a  wooden  bird. 

■,    "ijisten  to  my  bird,  sir,"  .said  the  old  lady. 
I   The  sound  of  "cuckoo"  was  rei)eated  twelve  times, 
the  bird  popped  in  again,  the  little  door  closed,  and  the 
monotonous  tick  of  the  clock  continued. 

"TItat's  my  little  bird,  sir,  that  tells  me  secrets;  and 
now,  sir,  you  must  leave  me;  I  never  receive  visits  after 
twelve.  1  can't  sing  you  'The  lass  with  the  delicate 
air'  lo-<lay,  for  who  would  comj)ete  with  the  feathered 
Bongsters  of  the  grove?  and  after  my  sweet  warblers 
there  1  dare  not  venture;  but  I  will  sing  it  for  you  to- 
moi  TOW.  Good  morning  ,  sir.  I  am  hajtpy  to  have 
had  the   honor  of  making  your  acquaintance."     She 

•  The  flrst  tenor  of  the  last  century. 
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bowed  Furlong  out  very  politely,  and  as  her  grand- 
daughter was  following,  .she  said.  "My  love,  you  must 
not  forget  some  seeds  for  my  little  bird."  Furlong  look- 
ed rather  surprised,  for  he  saw  no  bird  but  the  one  in 
the  clock;  the  young  lady  marked  his  expression,  and 
as  she  closed  the  door,  she  said,  "You  must  not  mind 
grandmama,  you  know;  she  is  sometimes  a  little 
queer. " 

Furlong  was  now  handed  over  to  the  boys,  to  show 
him  over  the  domain;  and  they,  young  imps  a?  the  were, 
knowing  he  was  in  no  favor  with  their  father  ie'z  tli?y 
might  treat  him  as  ill  as  they  pleased,  and  quiz  him 
with  impunity.  The  tirst  portion  of  Furlong's  penance 
consisted  in  being  dragged  through  dirty  stable-yards 
and  out-houses,  and  shown  the  various  pets  of  all  the 
parties;  dogs,  pigeons,  rabbits,  weasels,  &c.  were  pa- 
raded, and  their  qualities  expatiated  upon,  till  Furlong 
was  quite  weary  of  them,  and  exju-essed  a  desire  to  see 
the  domain.  Horatio,  the  second  boy,  whose  name  was 
abbreviated  to  Ratty,  told  him  they  must  wait  for 
Gusty,  who  was  mending  his  spear.  "We're  going  to 
spear  for  eels,"  said  the  boy;  "did  you  ever  sjjear  for 
eels?" 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Furlong,  with  a  knowing 
smile,  who  suspected  this  was  intended  to  be  a  second 
edition  of  quizzing  a  la  7)iode  de  saumon. 

"You  think  I  am  joking,"  said  the  by,  "put  it's  fa- 
mous sport,  I  can  tell  you;  but  if  you're  tired  of  waiting 
here,  come  along  with  me  to  the  milliner's,  and  we  can 
wait  for  Gusty  there." 

While  following  the  boy,  who  jumped  along  to  the 
tune  of  a  jig  he  was  whi.stling,  now  and  then  changing 
the  whistle  into  a  song  to  the  same  tune,  with  very  odd 
words  indeed,  and  a  burden  of  gibberish  ending  with 
"riddle-diddle-dow,"  Furlong  wondered  what  a  milliner 
could  have  to  do  in  such  an  establishment,  and  his 
wonder  was  not  lessened  when  liis  guide  added,  "The 
milliner  is  a  queer  chap,  and  maybe  he'll  tell  us  some- 
thing funny." 

"Then  the  milline'  is  a  man  ?"  said  Furlong. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy  laughing,  "and  he  does  not 
work  with  needle  and  thread,  either." 

They  api)roached  a  small  out-house  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  sharp  clinking  of  a  hammer  fell  on  their  ears. 
Shoving  open  a  rickety  door,  the  boy  cried,  "Well, 
Fogy,  I've  brought  a  gentleman  to  see  you.  This  is 
Fogy,  the  milliner,  sir,"  said  he  to  Furlong,  whose  sur- 
prise was  further  increased,  when,  in  tiie  i)ers(»n  of  the 
man  called  the  milliner,  he  beheld  a  tinker.  "\\  hat  a 
strange  pack  of  people  1  have  got  amongst,"  thought 
Furlong. 

The  old  tinker  .saw  his  surjirise,  and  grinned  at  him. 
"I  sui)i)ose  it  was  a  nate  young  woman  you  thought 
you'd  see  when  he  towld  you  he'd  bring  you  to  the 
milliner — ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh,  they're  nato  lads,  the 
Masther  O'Gradys;  divil  a  thing  they  call  by  the 
proi)er  name,  at  all." 

"Yes,  we  do,"  said  the  boy,  sharply,  "we  call  our- 
selves by  our  proi)er  name— ha.  Fogy,  I  have  yon 
there !" 

"Divil  a  taste,  as  smart  as  you  think  yourself,  M.astei 
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Ratty;  you  call  yourselves  gentlemen,  and  that's  not 
your  proper  name." 

Eatty,  who  was  scraping-  triangles  on  the  door  with 
a  bit  of  broken  brick,  at  once  converted  his  pencil  into 
a  missile,  and  let  iiy  at  the  head  of  the  tinker,  who 
seemed  quite  prepared  for  such  aresult,  for,  raising  the 
kettle  he  was  mending,  he  caught  the  shot  adroitlj", 
and  the  brick  rattled  harmlessly  on  the  tin. 

"Ha!"  said  the  tinker,  mockingly,  "you  missed  me, 
like  your  mammy's  blessin';"  and  he  pursued  his 
work. 

"What  avery  odd  name  he  calls  you,"  said  Furlong, 
addressing  young  O 'Grady. 

"Eatty,"  said  the  boy.  "Oh,  yes,  they  call  me 
Eatty,  short  for  Horatio.  I  was  called  Horatio  after 
Lord  Nelson,  because  Lord  Nelson's  father  was  a 
clergyman,  and  pax>a  intends  me  for  the  Cliurch." 

"And  a  nate  clargy  you'll  make,"  said  the  tinker. 

"And  why  do  they  call  you  milline'  ?"  inquired  Fur- 
long. 

The  old  man  looked  up  and  grinned,  but  said 
nothing. 

"You'll  know  before  long,  I'll  engage,"  said  Eatty, 
— "won't  he,  Fogy?  You  were  with  old  Gran'  to-day, 
wern't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  she  sing  you  'The  lass  with  the  delicate  air?'" 
said  the  boy,  putting  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  per- 
son playing  the  guitar,  throwing  up  his  eyes,  and 
mimicking  the  voice  of  an  old  woman, — 

"So  they  call'd  her,  they  nall'd  her, 

The  lass— the  lass 

With  a  delicate  air, 

De— lick-it— lick-it— lick-it. 
The  la?a  with  a  de — lick-it  air  1" 

The  young  rascal  made  frightful  mouths,  and  ptit  out 
his  tongue  every  time  he  said  "lick  it,"  and  when  he 
had  finished,  asked  Furlong,  "wasn't  that  the  thing?" 
Furlong  told  him  his  grandmama  had  been  going  to  sing 
it,  but  his  ])leasure  had  been  deferred  till  to-morrow. 

"Then  you  did  not  hear  it?"  said  Eatty. 

Furlong  answered  in  the  negative. 

"Oh,  murder!  murder!  I'm  sorry  I  told  you,"  said 
the  boy. 

"Is  it  so  veioy  pa'ticula'  then?"  inquired  Furlong. 

"Oh,  you'll  find  that  out,  and  more,  if  you  live  long 
enough,"  was  the  answer.  Then  turning  to  the  tinker, 
he  said,  "Have  you  any  milliner  work  on  hand,  Fogy?" 

"To  be  sure  I  have,"  answered  the  tinker;  "who  has 
so  good  a  right  to  know  that  as  yourself  ?—throth, 
you've  little  to  do,  I'm  thinkin',  when  you  ax  that  idle 
question. — Oh,  you're  nate  lads!  And  would  nothin' 
sarve  you  but  breakin'  the  weather-cock?" 

"Oh,  'twas  such  a  nice  cock-shot,  'twas  impossible 
not  to  have  a  shot  at  it,"  said  Ratty,  chuckling. 

"Oh,  you're  nice  lads!"  still  chimed  in  the  tinker. 

"Besides,"  said  Eatty,  "Gusty  bet  me  a  bull-dog  pup 
against  a  rabbit,  I  could  not  smash  it  in  three  goes." 

"Faix,  an'  he  ought  to  know  you  betther  than  that," 
said  the  tinker,  "for  you'd  make  a  fair  offer*  at  any- 
thing, I  think,  but  an  answer  to  your  schoolmasther. 

•A  "  fair  offer  "  is  a  phrase  amongst  the  Irish  peasantry,  meaning  a  successfnl  aim. 


Oh,  a  nate  lad  you  are — a  nate  lad!— a  nice  clergy 
you'll  be,  your  rivirince.  Oh,  if  you  hit  off  the  ten 
commandments  as  fast  as  you  hit  oft'  the  tin  weather- 
cock, it's  a  good  man  jou'U  be — an'  if  I  never  had  a 
head-ache  'till  then,  sure  it's  hapi^y  I'd  be!" 

"Hold  your  prate,  old  Growly,"  said  Eatty;  "and 
why  don't  you  m^nd  the  weather-cock?" 

"I  must  mend  the  kittle  first, — and  a  purtty  kittle 
you  made  of  it! — and  would  nothing  sarve  you  but  the 
best  kittle  in  the  house  to  tie  to  the  dog's  tail?  Ah, 
Masther  Eatty,  you're  terrible  boys,  so  yiz  are!" 

"Hold  your  prate,  you  old  thief! — why  wouldn't  we 
amuse  ourselves?" 

"And  huntin'  the  poor  dog,  too." 

"Well,  what  matter? — he  was  a  strange  dog." 

"That  makes  no  differ  in  the  crulety  " 

"Ah,  bother!  yon  old  humbug! — who  was  it  black- 
ened the  rag-woman's  eye? — ha!  Fogy,  ha!  Fogy — dirty 
Fogy!" 

"Go  away,  Masther  Eatty,  you're  too  good,  so  you 
are,  your  Eivirince.  Faix,  I  wondher  his  honor,  the 
Squire,  doesn't  murther  you  sometimes." 

"He  would,  if  he  could  catch  us,"  replied  Eatty, 
"but  we  run  too  fast  for  him,  so  divil  thank  him! — and 
you,  too,  Fogy — ha!  old  Growly!  Come  along,  Mr. 
Furlong,  here's  Gusty; — bad  scran  to  you.  Fogy!"  auvl 
he  slapped  the  door  as  he  quitted  the  tinker. 

Gustavus,  followed  by  two  younger  brothers,  Theo- 
dore and  Godfrey,  (for  O'Grady  loved  high-sounding 
names  in  bajitism,  though  they  got  twisted  into  such 
queer  shapes  in  family  use,)  now  led  th<^  way  over 
the  park  towards  the  river.  Some  fine  timber  they 
passed  occasionally,  but  the  axe  had  manifestly  been 
busy,  and  the  wood  seemed  thinned  rather  from  ne- 
cessity than  for  improvement;  the  paths  were  choked 
with  weeds  and  fallen  leaves,  and  the  rank  moss 
added  its  evidence  of  neglect.  The  boys  pointed  out 
anything  they  thought  worthy  of  observation,  by  the 
way,  such  as  the  best  places  to  find  a  hare, the  most 
covered  approach  to  the  river  to  get  a  shot  at  wild 
ducks,  or  where  the  best  young  wood  was  to  be  found 
from  whence  to  cut  a  stick.  On  reaching  their  point 
of  destination,  which  was  where  the  river  was  le.ss 
rapid,  and  its  banks  sedgy  and  thickly  grown  with 
flaggers  and  bullrusbes,  the  sport  of  spearing  for  eels 
commenced.  Gusty  first  undertook  the  task,  and  after 
some  vigorous  plunges  of  his  implement  into  the  water, 
he  brought  up  the  prey  wriggling  between  its  barbed 
prongs.  Furlong  was  amazed,  for  he  thought  this,  like 
the  salmon  fishing,  was  intendfed  as  a  quiz,  and  after  a 
few  more  examples  of  Gusty 's  prowess,  he  undertook 
the  sport;  a  short  time,  however,  fatigued  his  unpraa 
tised  arm,  and  he  relinquished  the  spear  to  Theodore 
or  Tay,  as  they  called  him,  and  Tay  shortly  brought  up 
his  fish,  and  thus,  one  after  another,  the  boys,  success- 
ful in  their  sport,  soon  made  the  basket  heavy. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  desired  Furlong  to  carry 
it;  he  declared  he  had  no  curiosity  whatever  in  thai 
line,  but  the   boys  would  not  let  him  oft'  so  easy,  am 
told  him  the  practice  there  was,  that  every  one  shoul 
take  his  share  in  the  day's  sport,  and  as  he  could  noil 
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catch  tlie  fisli,  he  shmikl  carry  it.  He  attempted  a 
parley,  aud  suggested  he  was  only  a  visitor,  but  they 
only  laughed  at  him — said  that  might  be  a  very  good 
Dublin  joke,  but  it  would  not  pass  in  the  country.  He 
then  attempted  laughingly  to  decline  the  honor,  but 
Eatty,  turning  round  to  a  monstrous  dog,  which  hitherto 
had  followed  them  quietly;  said,  "Here!  Bloody-bones; 
here!  boy!  at  hira,  sir! — make  him  do  his  work,  boy!" 
The  bristling  lavage  gave  a  low  growl,  and  fixed  his 
fierce  eyes  on  Furlong,  who  attempted  to  remonstrate, 
but  he  very  soon  gave  th'U  uj),  for  another  word  from 
the  boj-s  urged  the  dog  to  a  howl  and  a  crouch,  prepara- 
tory to  a  spring,  and  Furlong  made  no  fui'ther  resist- 
ance, but  took  up  the  basket  amid  the  uproarious 
laughterof  the  boys,  who  continued  their  sport,  adding 
every  now  aud  then  to  the  weight  of  Furlong's  load, 
and  whenever  he  lagged  behind,  they  cried  out,"Come 
along,  man-Jack!"  which  was  the  comiiliraentary  name 
they  called  him  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Furlong 
thought  spearing  for  eels  worst  sport  than  fishing  for 
salmon,  and  was  rejoiced  when  a  turn  homeward  was 
taken  by  the  party ;  but  his  annoyances  were  not  ended. 
On  their  return,  their  route  lay  across  a  plank  of  con- 
siderable length,  which  spanned  a  small  branch  of  the 
river;  it  had  no  central  support,  and  consequently 
sprang  considei'ably  to  the  foot  of  the  passenger,  who 
was  afforded  no  protection  from  handrail  or  even  a 
swinging  rope,  and  thus  rendered  its  passage  difficult 
to  an  unpractised  person.  When  Furlong  was  told  to 
make  his  way  across,  he  hesitated,  and  after  many 
assurances  on  his  part  that  he  could  not  attempt  it. 
Gusty  said  he  would  lead  him  over  in  security,  and  took 
his  hand  for  the  purpose;  but  when  he  had  him  just  in 
the  centre,  he  loosed  himself  from  Furlong's  hold,  and 
ran  to  the  opposite  side.  "While  Furlong  was  praying 
him  to  return,  Rattj'  stole  behind  him  sufficiently  far  to 
have  purchase  enough  on  the  i^lank,  and  began  jump- 
ing till  he  made  it  spring  too  high  for  poor  Furlong  to 
hold  his  footing  any  longer;  so  squatting  on  the  plank, 
he  got  astride  upon  it,  and  held  on  with  his  hands,  every 
'  descending  vibration  ol  the  board  dipiiing  his  dandy 
boots  in  the  water. 

"Well  done,  Ratty!"  shouted  all  the  boys. 

"Splash  him,  Tay!"  cried  Gusty.  "Pull  away, 
Goggy." 

The  three  boys  now  began  pelting  large  stones  into 
the  river  close  beside  Furlong,  splashing  him  so  thor- 
oughly, that  he  was  wringing  wet  in  five  minutes.  In 
vain  Furlong  shouted,  "Young  gentlemen!  young  gen- 
tlemen!" and,  at  last,  when  he  threatened  to  complain 
to  their  father,  thej'  recommenced  worse  tlian  before, 
and  vowed  they'd  throw  him  into  the  stream  if  lie  did 
mot  promise  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  for,  to  use  their 
own  words,  if  they  were  to  be  beaten,  they  might  as 
well  duck  him  at  once,  and  have  the  "worth  of  their 
licking."  At  last,  a  compromise  being  ett'ected,  Fur- 
long stood  up  to  walk  off  the  plank.  "Remember," 
said  Ratty,  "you  won't  tell  we  lioised  you." 

"1  won't,  indeed,"  said  Furlong;  and  he  got  safe  to 
land. 

"liut  I  will!"  cried  a  voice  from  the  neighboring 


wood;  and  Miss  O 'Grady  appeared,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  little  pet-dogs.  She  .shook  her  hand  in  a 
threatening  manner  at  the  offenders,  and  all  the  little 
dogs  set  up  a  yelping  bark,  as  if  to  enforce  their  mis- 
tress's anger. 

The  snappish  barking  of  the  pets  was  answered  by 
one  hoarse  bay  from  Bloody-bones,  which  silenced  the 
little  dogs,  as  a  broadside  from  a  seventy-four  would 
scatter  a  flock  of  privateers,  and  the  boys  returned  the 
sister's  threat  by  a  universal  shout  of  "Tell-tale!" 

"Go  home,  tell-tale!"  they  cried,  all  at  once,  and 
with  an  action  equally  simultaneous,  they  stooped  one 
and  all  for  pebbles,  and  pelted  Miss  Augusta  so  vigor- 
ously, that  she  and  her  dogs  were  obliged  to  run  for  it. 


CHAPTER  XVT. 

Hating  recounted  Furlong's  ont-door  adventures,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  something  of  what  was  passing  at 
N^eck-or-Nothing-Hall  in  his  ab.sence. 

O'Grady,  on  leaving  the  breakfast-table,  retired  to 
his  justice-room  to  transact  business,  a  principal  fea- 
ture in  which  was  the  examination  of  Handy  Andy 
touching  the  occurrences  of  the  evening  he  drove  Fur- 
long to  Merry  vale;  for  though  Andy  was  clear  of  the 
charge  for  which  he  had  been  taken  into  custody, 
namely,  the  murder  of  Furlong,  O'Grady  thought  he 
might  have  been  a  party  to  some  conspiracy  to  drive 
the  stranger  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  therefore  put 
him  to  the  question  very  sharply.  This  examination 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon;  and  reserving  it  as  a  bon 
bouche,  dismissed  all  i^reliminary  cases  in  a  very  off- 
hand manner,  just  as  men  carelessly  swallow  a  few 
oysters  preparatory  to  dinner. 

As  for  Andy,  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  justice- 
room,  he  made  sure  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  being 
charged  with  robbing  the  post-office,  and  cast  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  effigy  of  the  man  hanging  on  the 
wall,  as  he  was  marched  up  to  the  desk  where  O'Grady 
sat  in  magisterial  dignity;  and,  therefore,  when  he 
found  it  was  only  for  driving  a  gentleman  to  a  wrong 
house  all  the  pother  was  made,  his  heart  was  lightened 
of  a  heavy  load,  aud  he  answered  briskly  enough.  The 
string  of  question  and  reply  was  certainly  an  entangled 
one,  and  left  O'Grady  as  much  puzzled  as  before, 
whether  Andy  was  stupid  and  innocent,  or  too  know- 
ing to  let  himself  be  caught, — and  to  this  opinion  he 
clung  at  last.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  lie  found 
Andy  had  been  in  service  at  IMerryvale;  and  Andy, 
telling  liim  he  knew  all  about  waiting  at  table,  aud  so 
forth,  and  O'Grady  being  in  want  of  an  additional  man- 
servant in  the  house,  wliile  his  honorable  guest  Sack- 
ville  Scatterbrain  should  be  on  a  visit  with  him,  Andy 
was  told  he  should  be  taken  on  trial  for  a  mouth.  In- 
deed, a  month  was  as  long  as  most  servants  could  stay 
in  the  house— they  came  and  went  as  fast  as  figures  in 
a  magic  lantliorn. 

Andy  was  installed  in  his  new  place,  and  set  to  work 
immediately  scrubbing  up  extras  of  all  sorts  to  make 
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the  reception  of  the  honorable  candidate  for  the  county 
as  brilliant  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  honor  of  the 
ho'isp,  but  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  com- 
ing guest;  for  Augusta,  the  eldest  girl,  was  marriage- 
able, and,  to  her  father's  ears,  "The  Honorable  Mrs. 
Sack  ville  Scatteibraiu"  would  have  sounded  much  more 
agreeably  than  "Miss  O'Grady." 

"Well — who  knows?"  saidO'Grady  tohis wife;  "such 
things  have  come  to  pass.  Furbish  her  up,  aud  make  her 
look  smart  at  dinner— he  has  a  good  fortune,  and  will 
be  a  peer  one  of  these  days — worth  catching.  Tell  her 
so." 

Leaving  these  laconic  observations  aud  directions 
beliind  him,  he  set  off  to  the  neighboring  town  to  meet 
Scatterbrain,  anil  to  make  a  blow-u])  at  the  post-oflice 
about  the  missing  letters;  this  he  was  the  more  anxious 
to  do  as  the  post-office  was  kept  by  the  brother  of 
M'Garry,  the  apothecary;  aud  since  O  Grady  had  been 
made  to  pay  so  dearly  for  thrashing  him,  he  swore  eternal 
vengeance  against  the  whole  family.  The  post-master 
could  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  charge  made 
against  him,  and  O'Grady  threatened  a  complaint  to 
headquarters,  and  prophesied  the  postmaster's  dis- 
missal. Satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  this  piece  of 
prospective  vengeance,  he  proceeded  to  the  inn,  and 
waitetl  the  arrival  of  his  guest. 

In  the  interim,  at  the  hall,  Mrs.  O'Grady  gave 
Augusta  the  necessary  hints,  and  recomipended  a  short 
walk  to  improve  her  color;  and  it  was  in  the  execution 
of  this  order  that  Miss  O 'Grady's  perambulation  was  cut 
short  by  the  pelting  her  dear  brothers  gave  her. 

The  internal  bustle  of  the  establishment  caught  the 
attention  of  the  dowager,  who  contrived  to  become 
acfiuainted  with  its  cause,  and  set  about  making  herself 
as  fascinating  as  possible;  for  though,  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  family  affairs,  she  kept  herself  generally 
sectluded  in  her  own  apartments,  whenever  any  affair 
of  an  interesting  nature  was  pending,  nothing  could 
make  her  lefrain  from  joining  any  company  which  might 
be  in  the  house — nothing— not  even  O'Grady  himself. 
At  such  times,  too,  she  became  strangely  excited,  and 
invariably  executed  one  piece  of  farcical  absurditj',  of 
which,  however,  the  family  contrived  to  confine  the 
exercise  to  her  own  room.  It  was  wearing  on  her  head 
a  tin  concern,  something  like  a  chimney-pot,  ornamented 
by  a  small  weathercock,  after  the  fashion  of  tliose 
which  surrounded  church-steeples;  this,  she  declared, 
influenced  her  health  wonderfully,  by  indicating  the 
variation  of  wind  in  her  stomach,  which  she  maintained 
to  be  the  grand  ruling  principle  of  human  existence. 
She  would  have  worn  this  head-dress  in  any  company, 
had  she  been  permitted,  but  tlie  terrors  of  her  son  had 
sufficient  influence  over  lier  to  have  this  laid  aside  for 
a  more  seemly  <o'ffure  when  she  appeared  at  dinner  or 
in  the  drawing-room;  but  while  she  yielded  readily 
through  fear,  she  affected  to  be  influenced  through 
tenderness  to  her  son's  inflrmity  of  temper. 

"It  is  very  absurd,"  she  would  say,  that  Gustavus 
should  interfere  >vith  ray  toilette;  but,  poor  fellow,  he's 
very  queer,  and  I  honor  him." 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  family  carefully 


excluded  the  old  lady  from  the  knowledge  of  any  excit- 
ing subject;  but  those  who  know  what  a  talkative  race 
children  and  servants  are,  will  not  be  surprised  that  the 
dowager  sometimes  got  scent  of  iiroceedings  which 
were  meant  to  be  kept  secret.  The  pending  election, 
and  the  approaching  visit  of  the  candidate,  some 
how  or  other,  came  to  her  knowledge,  aud  of 
course  she  put  on  her  chimney-pot.  Thus  attired, 
she  sat  watching  the  avenue  all  day,  and  when 
she  saw  O'Grady  return  in  a  handsome  traveling 
carriage  with  a  stranger  she  was  quite  happy,  and 
began  to  attire  herself  in  some  ancient  finery,  rather 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  which  might  have  been. in- 
teresting to  an  antiquarj'. 

The  house  soon  rang  with  bustle — bells  rang,  and 
footsteps  rapidly  jiaced  passages,  and  pattered  up  aud 
down  stairs.  Andy  was  the  nimblest  at  the  hall-door 
at  the  first  summons  of  the  bell;  and,  in  a  livei'y  too 
short  in  the  arms  and  two  wide  in  the  shoulders,  he 
bustled  here  and  there,  his  anxiety  to  be  useful  only 
putting  him  in  every  body's  way,  and  ending  in  getting 
him  a  heartj^  cursing  from  O'Grady. 

The  carriage  was  unpacked,  and  letter-boxes,  parcels, 
and  portmanteaus  strewed  the  hall.  Andy  was  desired 
to  carry  the  letter  to  "the  gentleman's  room;"  and, 
throwing  it  over  his  shoulder,  he  ran  up  stairs. 

It  was  just  after  the  conmiotion  created  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Scatterbain,  that  Fui'long  returned 
to  the  house,  wet  and  wearj'. 

He  retired  to  his  room  to  change  his  clothes,  and 
fancied  he  was  now  safe  from  further  molestation,  with 
an  inward  protestation  that  the  next  time  the  Master 
O'Gradys  caught  hini  in  their  company  they  might 
bless  themselves;  when  he  heard  a  loud  sound  of 
hustling  near  his  door,  and  Miss  Augusta's  voice 
audibly  exclaiming,  "Behave  yourself,  Eatty  ! — Gusty, 
let  me  go!" — when,  as  the  woi'ds  were  uttered,  the 
door  of  his  room  was  shoved  open,  and  Miss  Augusta 
thrust  in,  and  the  door  locked  outside. 

Furlong  had  not  half  his  clothes  on.  Augusta  ex- 
claimed, "Gracious  me  !" — first  put  up  her  hands  to 
her  eyes,  aud  then  turned  her  face  to  the  door. 

Furlong  hid  himself  in  the  bed-curtains,  while 
Eatty,  the  vicious  little  rascal,  with  a  malicious  laugh 
said,  "Now,  promise  you'll  not  tell  papa,  or  I'll  bring 
him  up  here — and  then  how  will  you  be  ?" 

"Eatty,  you  wretch  !"  cried  Augusta,  kicking  at  the 
door,  "let  me  out !" 

"Not  a  bit,  till  ,^ou  promise." 

"Oh,  fie,  Maste'  O'Gwady  !"  said  Furlong. 

"I'll  scream,  Eatty,  if  you  don't  let  me  out !'  cried 
Augusta. 

"If  you  screech,  papa  will  hear  you,  and  then  he'll 
come  up,  and  kill  that  fellow  there." 

"Oh,  don't  squeam.  Miss  O'Gwady  !''  said  Furlong, 
very     vivaciously,     from    the    bed-curtains;    "Don'tf 
squeam,  pway  !" 

"I'm  not  squeamish,  sir,"  said  Miss  Augusta;  "butf 
it's  dreadful  to  be  shut  up  with  a  man  who  has  no| 
clothes  on  him.     Let  me  out,  Eatty,  let  me  out !" 

"Well,  will  you  tell  on  us  !" 
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"No." 

"  Ton  your  honor." 

"  'Pon  my  honor,  no  ! — Make  haste  !— Oh,  if  papa 
knew  of  this  !" 

Scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered,  when  the 
heavy  tramp  and  gruff  voice  of  O'Grady  resounded  in 
the  passage,  and  the  boys  scampered  off  in  a  fright, 
leaving  the  door  locked. 

"Oh,  what  will  become  of  me  !"  said  the  poor  girl, 
with  the  extremity  of  teri-or  in  her  look — a  terror  so 
excessive,  that  she  was  quite  beedlessof  the  dishabille 
of  Furlong,  who  jumped  from  the  curtains  when  he 
beard  O'Grady  coming. 

"Don't  be  fwightened,  Miss  O'Grady,"  said  Furlong, 
half  frightened  to  death  himself.  "When  we  explain 
the  affair " 

"Explain  !"  said  the  girl,  gasping.  "Oh,  you  don't 
know  papa !" 

As  she  spoke,  the  heavy  tramj)  ceased  at  the  door — 
<a  sharp  tap  succeeded,  and  Furlong's  name  was  called 
in  the  gruff"  voice  of  the  Squire. 

Furlong  could  scarcely  articulate  a  response. 

"Let  me  in,"  said  O'Grady. 

"I'm  not  dwess'd,  sir,"  answered  Furlong. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  squire;  "you're  not  a  woman." 

Augusta  wrung  her  hands. 

"I'll  be  down  with  you  as  soon  as  I'm  dress'd,  sir," 
replied  Furlong. 

'i  want  io  speak  to  you  immediately — and  here  are 
letters  for  you — open  the  door." 

Augusta  signitied  by  signs,  to  Furlong,  that  resist- 
ance would  be  vain;  and  hid  herself  under  the  bed. 

"Come  in,  sir,"  said  Furlong,  when  she  was  secreted. 

"The  door  is  fastened,"  said  O'Grady. 

"Turn  the  key,  sir,"  said  Furlong. 

O'Grady  unlocked  the  door,  and  was  so  inconsequent 
a  person,  that  lie  never  thought  of  the  impossibility  of 
Furlong's  having  locked  it,  but,  in  the  richest  spirit 
of  bulls,  asked  him  if  he  always  fastened  his  door  on 
the  outside. 

Furlong  said  he  always  did. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  inquired  O'Grady. 
"You're  as  white  as  the  sheet  there."  And  he  pointed 
to  tiie  bed  as  he  spoke. 

Furlong  grew  whiter  as  he  pointed  to  that  quarter. 

"  What  ails  you,  man  ? — Ar'n't  you  well  ?" 

"Watlier  fatigued — but  I'll  be  bette'  pwesently. 
Wliat  do  you  wish  with  me,  sir?" 

"Here  are  letters  for  you — I  want  to  know  what's  in 
them— Si^attcrbrain's  oome — do  you  know  that?" 

"No— 1  did  not." 

"Don't  stand  there  in  the  cold — go  on  dressing  your- 
self; I'll  sit  down  here  till  you  can  oi)en  your  letters: 
I  want  to  tell  you  something  besides."  O'Grady  took 
a  ciiair  as  he  spoke. 

Furlong  assumed  all  the  composure  he  could,  and 
the  girl  began  to  hope  slio  should  remain  un<lis(;overeil, 
land  most  likely  sjie  would  liave  been  so  lucky,  had  not 
the  (ieiiius  of  Disaster,  with  asi)ect  malign,  waved  lier 
sable  wand  and  calhfd  lier  chosen  servant  Handy  Andy 
to  her  aid.     He,  her  faithfid  and  unfailing  minister. 


obeyed  the  call,  and  at  that  critical  juncture  of  time 
gave  a  loud  knock  at  the  chamber  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  O'Grady. 

And  opened  the  door  and  popped  in  his  head. — "I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  kem  for  the  jintleman's 
portmantle." 

"What  gentleman?"  asked  O'Grady. 

"The  Honorable,  sir;  I  tuk  his  portmantle  to  the 
wrong  room,  sir,  and  I'm  come  for  it  now  bekase  he 
wants  it." 

"There's  no  i^o'tmanteau  here,"  said  Furlong. 

"O  yis,  sir,"  said  Andy;  "I  put  it  undher  the  bed." 

"Well,  take  it  and  be  off,"  said  O'Grady. 

"No — no — no — "  said  Furlong,  "don't  distu'b  my 
woom,  if  you  please,  till  I  have  done  dressing." 

"But  the  honourable  is  dhressiug  too,  sir;  and  that's 
why  he  wants  the  portmantle." 

"Take  it,  then,"  said  the  Squire. 

Furlong  was  x)aralyzed,  and  could  offer  no  further 
resistance:  Andy  stooped,  and  lifting  the  valance  of 
the  bed  to  withdraw  the  portmanteau,  dropped  it  sud- 
denly and  exclaimed,  "O  Lord!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  the  Sqtiire. 

"Nothin',  sir,"  said  Andy,  looking  scared. 

"Then  take  the  portmanteau  and  be  hang  to  you." 

"Oh,  I'll  wait  till  the  jintleman's  done,  sir,"  said 
Andy,  retiring. 

"W^hat  the  devil  is  all  this  about?  "  said  the  Squire, 
seeing  the  bewilderment  of  Furlong  and  Andy;  "what 
is  it,  at  all  ?  "  and  he  stooped  as  he  si>oke  and  lifted 
the  valance.  But  here  description  must  end,  and 
imagination  supply  the  scene  of  fury  and  confusion 
which  succeeded.  At  the  first  fierce  volley  of  impreca- 
tion O  Gradj'  gave  vent  to,  Andy  ran  off  and  alarmed 
the  family,  Augusta  screamed,  and  Furlong  held  for 
support  by  the  bed  post,  while,  between  every  hurri- 
cane of  oaths,  O'Grady  ran  to  the  door  and  shouted  for 
his  pistols,  and  anon  returned  to  the  chamber  to  vent 
every  abusive  epithet  which  could  be  showered  on  man 
and  woman.  Tlie  prodigious  uproar  soon  brought  the 
whole  house  to  the  spot;  Mrs.  O  Grady  and  the  two 
spare  girls  amongst  the  first;  Mat,  and  the  cook,  and 
the  scullion,  and  all  the  housemaids  in  rapid  succes- 
sion; and  Scatterbrain  himself  at  last;  O'Grady  all  the 
time  foaming  at  the  mouth,  stamping  up  and  down  the 
room,  shaking  his  fist  at  Furlong,  and  after  a  volley  of 
names  impossible  to  remember  or  print,  always  conclud- 
ing with  the  phrase,  "Wait  till  I  get  my  pistols!  " 

"Gusty,  dear,"  said  his  trembling  wife,  "what  is  it 
all  about  ? '" 

He  glared  upon  her  with  his  flashing  eyes,  and  said, 
"Fine  education  you  give  your  children,  ma'am. 
Where  have  you  brought  up  your  daughters  to  go  to, 
eh  ?  " 

"To  church,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  O'Grady,  meekly; 
for  she  being  a  Roman  CatiiolicjO  (Irady  was  vcMy  jeal- 
ous of  his  daughters  being  reared  staundi  Protestants, 
and  she,  poor  simple  woman,  thouglit  that  was  the  drift 
of  his  question. 

"  Ciiurch  my  eye!  woman! — Cliurch,  indeed! — 'faith, 
she  ought  to  have  gone  there  before  slie  came  whei'e  I 
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found  her,    Thimderanouns!  where  are  my  pistols?  " 

"  Where  has  she  gone  to,  my  love  ?"  asked  the  wife 
iu  a  tremor. 

"  To  the  divil,  ma'am. — Is  that  all  you  know  about 
it?"  said  O'Grady;  "  And  you'd  wish  to  know  where 
she  is  ?" 

"Yes,  love,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Then  look  under  that  bed,  ma'am,  aud  you'll  see 
her  without  spectacles." 

Mrs.  O'Grady  now  gave  a  scream,  and  the  girls  and 
the  housemaids  joined  in  the  chorus.  Augusta  bel- 
lowed from  under  the  bed,  "  Mama!  mama!  indeed  it's 
all  Katty — I  never  did  it." 

At  this  moment,  to  help  the  confusion,  a  fresh  appear- 
ance made  its  waj^ 
into  the  room;  it 
was  that  of  the 
Dowager  O'Grady 
— arrayed  in  all  the 
by -gone  finery  of 
faded  full  dress, 
and  the  tin  chim- 
uey-poton  her  head, 

"What  is  all  this 
about  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed, with  an  air 
of  a  II  t  h  o  r  i  t  y; 
"though  my  wea- 
thercock tells  me 
the  wind  is  Xor'- 
west,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect such  a  storm. 
Is  anyone  killed?" 

"Jf'o,"  said  O'- 
Grady, "but  some- 
body will  be  soon. 
Where  are  my  pis- 
tols? Blood  and 
fire,  will  nobody 
bring  me  pistols?" 

"Here  they  are, 
sir,"  said  Handy 
Andy,  running  in. 

O'Grady  made  a 
rush  for  the  pistols, 
but  his  mother  and 
his  wife  threw 
themselves  before 
him,  and  Scatter- 
brain  shoved  Andy  outside  the  room. 

"Confound  you,  you  numscull,  would  you  give  pis- 
tols into  the  hands  of  a  frantic  man?" 

"Sure,  he  ax'd  for  them,  sir !" 

"Go  out  o'  this,  you  blockhead!  go  and  hide  them 
somewhere,  where  your  master  won't  find  them." 

Andy  retired,  muttering  something  about  the  hard- 
ness of  a  servant's  case  in  being  scolded  and  called 
names  for  doing  his  master's  bidding.  Scatterbrain 
returned  to  the  room  where  the  confusion  was  still  in 
full  bloom;  O'Grady  swearing  between  his  mother  and 
wife,  while  Furlong  endeavored  to  explain   how   the 
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young  lady  happened  to  be  in  his  room;  and  she  kick- 
ing in  hysterics  amidst  the  maids  and  her  sisters, while 
Scatterbrain  ran  to  and  fro  between  all  the  parties, 
giving  an  ear  to  Furlong,  an  eye  to  O'Grady,  and 
smelling  salts  to  his  daughter. 

The  case  was  a  hard  one  to  a  milder  man  than 
O'Grady — his  speculation  about  Scatterbrain  all 
knocked  on  the  head,  for  it  could  not  be  exjiected  he 
would  marry  the  lady  who  had  been  found  under  another 
man's  bed.  To  hush  the  thing  u])  would  be  impossible, 
after  the  publicity  his  own  fury  had  given  to  the 
aii'air.  "Would  she  ever  be  married  after  such  an 
affair  was  ectofe.^"  The  question  rushed  into  his  head 
at  one  side,  and  the  answer  rushed  in  at  the  other,  and 

met  it  with  a  plump 
"No,"  —  the  ques- 
tion and  answer 
then  joined  hands 
in  0' Grady's  mind, 
aud  danced  down 
the  middle  to  the 
tune  of  "Haste  U> 
the  wedding." 

"Yes,"  he  said, 
slapping  his  fore- 
head, "she must  be 
married  at  once." 
Then,  turning  ti> 
Furlong,  he  said, 
"You  're  not  mai- 
lied,  I  hope?" 

Furlong  acknow- 
ledged he  was  not, 
though  he  regret- 
ted the  moment  lir 
made  the  admis- 
sion. 

""Tis  well  for 
you,"  said  O'Gra- 
dy, "for  it  has 
saved  your  life.  You 
shall  marry  her' 
then  !"— 

He  never  thought 
of  asking  Furlong's  ■ 
acquiescence  in  the 
measure. 

"Come  here!  you 
baggage!"  he  cried 
to  Augusta,  as  he  laid  hold  o%her  hand  and  pulled 
her  up  from  the  chair:  "come  here!  I  intended  you 
for  a  better  man,  but  since  you  have  such  a  hang-dog 
taste,  why  go  to  him!" — and  he  shoved  her  over  to 
Furlong. 

"There!"  he  said,  addressing  him,  "take  her,  since 
you  willhiiye  her.  We'll  speak  of  her  fortune  after." 
The  poor  girl  stood  abashed,  sobbing  aloud, 
and  tears  pouring  from  her  downcast  eyes. 
Furlong  was  so  utterly  taken  by  surprise,  that 
he  was  rivetted  to  the  spot  where  he  stood, 
aud  could  not  advance   a  step    towards    his   droop- 
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ing  intended.  At  this  awkward  moment,  the  glorious 
old  dowager  came  to  the  I'escuo;  she  advanced,  tin 
chimney-pot  and  all,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each  of  the 
principals  in  hers,  she  joined  them  together  in  a  theat- 
rical manner,  and  ejaculated  with  a  benignant  air, 
"Bless  you,  my  children  !" 

In  the  midst  of  the  mingled  rage,  confusion,  fright, 
and  astonishment  of  the  various  parties  present,  there 
was  something  so  exquisitelj'  absurd  in  the  old  wo- 
man's proceeding,  that  nearly  everj'  one  felt  inclined 
to  laugh,  but  the  terror  of  O'Grady  kept  their  risible 
faculties  in  check.  Fate,  however,  decreed  the  finale 
should  be  comic ;  for  the  cook,  suddenly  recollecting 
herself,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  murtlier  !  the  goose  will  be 
burned,"  and  ran  out  of  the  room;  a  smothered  burst 
of  laughter  succeeded,  which  roused  the  ire  of  O'Gra- 
dy, who,  making  a  charge  right  and  left  amongst  the 
delinquents,  the  room  was  soon  cleared,  and  the  party 
dispersed  in  various  directions,  O'Grady's  voice  i-ising 
loud  above  the  general  confusion,  as  he  swore  his  way 
down  stairs,  kicking  his  mother's  tin  turban  before 
him. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

Canvassing  before  an  election  resembles  skirmish- 
ing before  a  battle; — the  skirmishing  was  over,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Honorable  Sackville  Scatterbrain  was 
like  the  first  gun  that  commences  an  engagement; — 
and  now  both  parties  were  to  enter  on  the  dual  struggle. 

A  jolly  group  sat  in  Murphy's  dininsr  parlor  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  nomination.  Hitting 
points  of  speeches  were  discussed — plans  for  bringing 
up  voters — tricks  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  oppo- 
site party — certain  allusions  on  the  hustings  that  would 
make  the  enemy  lose  temper;  and,  above  all,  everj' 
thing  that  could  cheer  and  amuse  the  people,  and 
make  them  rejoice  in  their  cause. 

"Oh,  let  me  alone  for  that  much,"  said  Murtough. 
"I  have  engaged  every  piper  and  fi<ldler  within  twenty 
miles  round,  and  divil  a  screech  of  a  chanter,*  or  a 
scrape  of  catgut,  Scatterbrain  can  have  for  love  or 
money — that's  one  grand  iioint." 

"But,"  said  Tom  Durfy,  "he  has  engaged  the  j'eo- 
manry  baud." 

"What  of  tiiat?"  asked  Dick  Dawson.  "A  band  is 
all  very  well  for  making  a  splash  in  tlie  first  procession 
to  the  hustings,  but  what  good  is  it  in  working  out  the 
detail.s?" 

"What  do  you  call  details?"  said  Durfy. 

"Wiiy,  the  popular  tunes  in  the  public  houses,  and 
in  the  tally  rooms,  while  the  fellows  are  waiting  to  go 
np.  Then  the  dances  in  the  evening — Wow! — won't 
Scattcrbrain's  lads  look  miglity  shy  when  tiiey  know 
tlie  Eganites  are  kicking  their  heels  to  'Moll  in  the 
Wad,'  while  they  haven't  a  lilt  to  shake  their  bones 
to?" 
_   "To  bo  sure,"  said  Muri)hy ;  "we'll  have  deserters  to 

■  •  The  priDcliml  tube  of  a  baj'-pinc. 


our  caiase  from  the  enemy's  camp  before  the  first  night 
is  over;f — wait  till  the  girls  know  where  the  fiddles  are 
— and  won't  they  make  the  lads  join  us!" 

"I  believe  a  woman  would  do  a  great  deal  for  a 
dance,"  said  Doctor  Growling;  they  are  immensely 
fond  of  saltatory  motion:  I  remember,  once  in  my  life, 
I  used  to  flirt  with  a  little  actress  who  was  a  great 
favorite  in  a  provincial  town  where  I  lived,  and  she 
,  was  invited  to  a  ball  there,  and  confided  to  me  she  had 
no  silk  stockings  to  appear  in,  and  without  them,  her 
presence  at  the  ball  was  out  of  the  question. " 

"That  was  a  hint  to  you  to  buy  the  stockings,"  said 
Dick. 

"Ifo — you're  out,"  said  Growling.  "She  knew  I  was 
as  poor  as  herself;  but  though  she  could  not  rely  on  my 
purse,  she  had  every  confidence  in  my  taste  and  judg- 
ment, and  consulted  me  on  a  plan  she  formed  for  going 
to  the  ball  in  proper  twig.  Now,  what  do  you  think  it 
was?" 

"To  go  in  cotton,  I  suppose,"  returned  Dick. 

"Out  again,  sir — you'd  never  guess  it;  and  only  a 
woman  could  have  hit  on  the  expedient:  it  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days  for  ladies  in  full  di'ess  to  wear 
pink  stockings,  and  she  proposed  j-jai^^iM*/  her  legs!" 

"Painting  her  legs!"  they  all  exclaimed. 

"Fact,  sir,"  said  the  doctor;  "and  she  relied  on  me 
for  telling  her  if  the  cheat  was  successful — " 

"And  was  it?"  asked  Durfy. 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Tom. — I  complied  on  one  condi- 
tion— namely — that  /should  be  the  painter," 

"Oh,  you  old  rascal!"  cried  Dick. 

"A  capital  bargain,"  said  Tom  Durfy. 

"But  not  a  safe  covenant,"  added  the  attorney. 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor: 
"I  got  some  rose-pink,  accordingly;  and  I  defy  all  the 
hosiers  in  USTottingham  to  make  a  tighter  fit  than  I  did 
on  little  Jinney;  and  a  prettier  pair  of  stockings  I 
never  saw." 

"And  she  went  to  the  ball  ?"  said  Dick. 

"She  did." 

"And  the  trick  succeeded?"  added  Durfy. 

"So  completely,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  several 
ladies  asked  her  to  recommend  her  dyer  to  them — so 
you  see  what  a  woman  will  do  to  go  to  a  dance.  Poor 
little  Jinney! — she  was  a  merrj-  minx: — by-the-bye,  she 
boxed  my  ears  that  night  for  a  joke  1  made  about  the 
stockings.  'Jinney,' .said  I,  '  for  fear  your  stockings 
should  fall  down  when  you're  dancing,  hadn't  you  bet- 
ter let  me  paint  a  pair  of  garters  on  them?'  " 

The  fellows  laughed  at  tlie  doctor's  quaint  conceit 
about  the  garters,  but  Murphy  called  them  back  to  the 
business  of  the  election. 

"What  next?"  he  said;  "public-houses  and  tally- 
rooms  to  have  pipers  and  fiddlers — ay — and  we'll  get 
up  as  good  a  march,  too,  as  Scatterbrain,  with  all  his 
yeomanry  band:— 1  tliink  a  cart-full  of  fiddlers  would 
have  a  fine  eftect!" 

"If  we  could  only  get  a  double-bass  amongst  them!" 
said  Dick. 

"Talking  of  double-basses,"   said  the  doctor,  "did 

t  In  those  timee  clocttona  often  ]nHti>il  rtmiiv  Hhvm 
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you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  sailor  in  an  aclniiral'si 
sliip,  who,  when  some  tine  conceit  was  to  be  given  on 
hoard—" 

"Hang  yonr  concerts  and  stories!"  said  Murphy; 
"let  ns  go  on  with  the  election!" 

"Oil,  the  doctor's  story!"  cried  Tom  Durfy  and  Dick 
Dawson  together. 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  the  doctor;  "a  sailor  was- 
handing  in,  over  the  side,  from  a  boat  which  bore  the 
instruments  from  shore,  a  great  lot  of  fiddles.  When 
some  tenors  came  into  his  hand,  he  said  those  were  real 
good-sized  fiddles;  and  when  a  violoncello  appeared, 
Jack,  supposing  it  was  to  be  held  between  tlie  hand 
and  the  shoulder,  like  a  violin,  declared,  'He  must  be 
a  strapping  chap  that  fiddle  belonged  to!"  But  when 
the  double-bass  made  its  appearance, — 'My  eyes  and 
limbs!'  cried  Jack, '  I  would  like  to  see  the  chap  as 
plays  that! !  !'  " 

"Well,  doctor,  are  you  done  ?"  cried  Murphy;  "for 
if  you  are,  now  for  the  election. — You  say,  Dick,  Major 
Dawson  is  to  i>ropose  your  brother-in-law?" 

"Yes." 

And  he'll  do  it  well,  too:  the  Major  makes  a  good 
straight-forward  speech." 

"Yes,"  said  Dick;  "the  old  cock  is  not  a  bad  hand 
at  it;  but  I  have  a  suspicion  he's  going  to  make  a 
greater  oration  than  usual,  and  read  some  long  rigma- 
rolish  old  records." 

"That  will  never  do,"  said  Murphy;  "as  long  as  a 
man  looks  Pat  in  the  face,  and  makes  a  good  rattling 
speech  'out  o' the  face,' Pat  will  listen  to  him;  but 
when  a  lad  takes  to  heavy  readings,  Pat  grows  tired  : 
— -we  must  persuade  the  Major  to  give  up  reading." 

"Persuade  wiy  father,"  cried  Dick, — "when  did  you 
ever  hear  of  his  giving  up  his  own  opinion  ?" 

"If  he  could  be  prevailed  on  even  to  shorten,"  said 
Murphy. 

"Oh,  leave  him  to  me,"  said  Dick,  laughing;  "I'll 
take  care  he'll  not  read  a  word." 

"Manage  that,  Dick,  and  you're  a  jewel!" 

"1  will,"  said  Dick;  "I'll  take  the  glasses  out  of  his 
spectacles  the  morning  of  the  nomination,  and  then  let 
him  read,  if  he  can." 

"Capital,  Dick;  and  now  the  next  point  of  discus- 
sion is — " 

"Supper,  ready  to  come  up,  sir,"  said  a  servant, 
opening  the  door. 

"Then,  that's  the  best  thing  we  coixld  discuss,  boys," 
said  Murpliy  to  his  friends—  "so  up  with  the  supper, 
Dan.  Up  with  the  supper! — Up  with  the  Egans! 
Down  with  the  Scatterbrains — hurra! — we'll  beat  them 

8';i.yi.y-" 

"Hollow!"  said  Durfy. 

"Not  hollow,"  said  Dick;  "we'll  haveatussle  forit." 
"So  much  the  better,"  cried  Murphy;  "I  would  not 
give  a  fig  for  an  easy  victory— there's  no  fun  in  it. 
Give  me  the  election  that  is  like  a  race — now  one 
a-head,  and  then  the  other;  the  closeness  calling  out 
all  the  energies  of  both  parties,  and  developing  their 
tact  and  invention,  and  at  last,  the  return  secured  by  a 
small  majority." 


"But  think  of  the  glory  of  a  large  one,"  said  Dick. 

"Ay,"  added  Durfy,  "besides  crushing  the  hope  of  a 
petition  on  the  part  of  your  enemy,  to  pull  down  the 
majority." 

"But  think  of  Murphy's  enjoyment,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "in  defending  the  seat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bill 
of  costs." 

"You  have  me  there,  doctor,"  said  Murphy,  "  a  fair 
hit,  I  grant  you ;  but  see,  the  sui)per  is  on  the  table. 
To  it,  my  lads;  to  it!  and  then  a  jolly  glass  to  drink 
success  to  our  friend  Egan." 

And  glass  after  glass  they  did  drink  in  all  sorts  and 
shapes  of  well-wishing  toasts  :^in  short,  to  have  seen 
the  deep  interest  those  men  took  in  the  success  of 
their  friend,  might  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a 
l>hilanthropist;  though  there  is  no  knowing  what 
Father  Mathew,  had  he  flourished  in  those  times, 
might  have  saiel  to  their  overflowing  benevolence. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  morning  of  the  nomination  which  dawned  on 
Neck-or-Nothing  Hall  saw  a  motly  group  of  O'Grady's 
retainers  assembling  in  the  stableyard,  and  the  out- 
ofiQces  rang  to  laugh  and  joke  over  a  rude,  but  plen- 
tiful breakfast, — tea  and  coffee,  there,  had  no  place, — 
but  meat,  potatoes,  milk,  beer,  and  whisky,  were  at 
the  option  of  the  body-guard,  which  was  selected  for 
the  honor  of  escorting  the  wild  chief  and  his  friend, 
the  candidate,  into  the  town.  Of  this  party  was  the 
yeomanry-band,  of  which  Tom  Durfy  spoke,  though,, to 
say  the  truth,  considering  Tom's  apprehension  on  the 
subject,  it  was  of  slender  force.  One  trumpet,  one 
clarionet,  a  fife,  a  big  drum,  and  a  pair  of  cymbals,  with 
a  "reai  nigger"  to  play  them,  were  all  they  could 
muster. 

After  clearing  off  everything  in  the  shape  of  break- 
fast, the  "musicianers"  amused  the  retainers,  from  time 
to  time,  with  a  tune  on  the  clarionet,  fife,  or  trumi)et, 
while  they  waited  the  appearance  of  the  party  from 
the  house.  Uproarious  mirth  and  noisy  joking  rang 
round  the  dwelling,  to  which  none  contributed  more 
largly  than  the  trumpeter,  who  fancied  himself  a  im- 
mensely clever  fellow,  and  had  a  heap  of  cut  and  dry 
jokes  at  his  command,  and  practical  drolleries,  in  which 
he  indulged  to  the  great  entertainment  of  all,  but  of 
none  more  than  Andy,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  row, 
and  iu  a  divided  ecstasy  between  the  ^^blacki/tnoor's" 
turban  and  cymbals  and  the  trumpeters  jokes'  and 
music,  the  latter  articles  having  a  certain  resemblance, 
by-the-bye,  to  the  former  in  clumsiness  and  noise,  and 
therefore  suited  to  Andy's  taste.  Whenever  occasion 
otfered,  Andy  got  near  the  big  drum,  too,  and  gave  it  a 
thump,  delighted  with  the  result  of  his  ambitious 
achievement. 

Andy  was  not  lost  on  the  trumpeter: — "x\rrah,  may  | 
be  you'd  like  to  have  a  touch  at  these?"  inquired  tlie 
joker,  holding  up  the  cymbals.  i 

"Is  it  hard  to  play  them,  sir?"  inquired  Andy. 
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"Hard  !"  said  the  trumpeter;  "sure  they're  not  hard 
at  all — but  as  soft  aud  smooth  as  satin  inside — just  feel 
them — rub  your  finger  inside." 

Andy  obeyed;  and  his  linger  was  chopped  between 
the  two  brazen  plates.  Andy  roared,  the  by-standers 
laughe*!,  and  the  trumi)eter  triumphed  in  his  wit; 
sometimes  ho  would  come  behind  an  unsuspecting, 
boor,  and  give,  close  to  his  ear,  a  discordant  bray  fiom 
his  trumpet,  like  the  note  of  a  jackass,  which  made  him 
jump,  and  the  crowd  roar  with  merriment; — or  perhaps, 
when  the  clarionet  or  the  fife  was  engaged  iu  giving 
the  people  a  tune,  he  would  drown  either,  or  both 
of  them  in  a  wild  yell  of  his  instrument.  As 
they  could  not  make  reprisals  upon  him,  he 
had  his  own  way  of  playing  whatever  he  liked 
for  his  audience ;  and  in  doing 
so  indulged  in  all  the  airs  of 
a  great  artist — pulling  out 
one  crook  from  another  — 
blowing  through  them  softly, 
and  shaking  the  moisture 
from  them  in  a  tasty  style — 
rearranging  them  with  a  fas- 
tidious nicety — then,  after  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  mouth- 
piece, lipping  the  instrument 
with  an  affectation  exquisite- 
ly grotesque;  but,  before  he 
began,  he  always  asked  for 
another  drink. 

"It's  not  for  myself,"  he 
would  saj',  "but  for  the 
thrumpet,  the  crayther,  the 
divil  a  note  she  can  blow 
without  a  dhrop." 

Then  taking  a  mug  of  drink, 
he  would  jiresent  it  to  the 
bell  of  the  trumpet,  and  after- 
wards transfer  it  to  his  own 
lips,  always  bowing  to  the  in- 
strument first,  and  saying, 
"Your  health,  ma'am  !" 

This  was  another  piece  of 
delight  to  the  mob,  and  Andy  thought  him   the  fun- 
niest fellow  he  ever  met,though  he  did  chop  his  finger. 
"Faix,  sir,  an'  it  is  dhry  work  I'm  sure,  playing  the 


Andy's  First  Attempt  at  Munie. 


Andy  gave  a  vague  sort  of  "ha,  lia !"  as  if  he  were 
not  quite  sure  whether  the  trumpeter  was  in  jest  or 
earnest,  and  thought  at  the  moment  that  to  play  the 
trumpet  and  practical  jokes  must  be  the  ha])piest  life 
iu  the  world.  Filled  with  this  idea,  Andy  was  on  the 
watch  how  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  trumpet, 
for  could  he  get  one  blast  on  it,  he  would  be  happy: 
a  chance  at  last  opened  to  him;  after  some  timej  the 
lively  owner  of  the  treasure  la.id  down  his  instrument 
to  handle  a  handsome  blackthorn  which  one  of  the 
retainers  was  displaying,  and  he  made  some  flourishes 
with  the  weapon  to  show  that  music  was  not  his  only 
accomplishment.  Andy  seized  the  opportunity  and  the 
trumpet  and  made  off  to  one  of  the  sheds  where  they 
had  been  regaling;  and  shutting  the  door  to  secure 
himself  from  observation,  he 
put  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
and  distended  his  cheeks  near 
to  bursting  with  the  violence 
of  his  efforts  to  produce  a 
sound;  but  all  his  puffing  was 
unavailing  for  some  minutes. 
At  last  a  faint  cracked  squeak 
answered  a  more  despoi'ate 
blast  than  before,  and  Andy 
was  delighted.  "Everything 
must  have  a  beginning," 
thought  Andy,  "and  maybe 
I'll  get  a  tune  out  of  it  yet. " 
He  tried  again,  and  increas- 
ed in  power;  for  a  sort  of 
strangled  screech  was  the  re- 
sult. Andy  was  in  ecstasy, 
and  began  to  indulge  visions 
of  being  one  day  a  trumpeter, 
he  strutted  up  and  down  the 
shed  like  the  original  he  so 
envied,  and  repeated  some  of 
the  drolleries  he  heard  him 
utter.  He  also  imitated  his 
action  of  giving  a  drink  to  the 
trumpet,  and  was  more  gen- 
erous to  the  instrument  than 
tlie  owner,  for  he  really  poured  about  half  a  i»iut 
of  beer  down  its  throat:  he  then  drank  its  health, 
and  finished  by  "bottling  up  the  music,"  abso- 
lutel.y  cramming  a  cork  into  the  trnn)pet.     Now  Andy, 


■  thing." 

"Dhry!"  said  the  trumpeter,  " 'pon  my  ruffles  and  I  having  no  idea  the  trumpeter  made  a  sham  of  tlie  action^ 
I  tuckers,  and  that's  a  cambric  oath,  its  worse  nor  lime  |  made  a  vigorous  plunge  of  a  goodly  cork  into  the  throat 


burnin',  so  it  is — it  makes  a  man's  throat  as  parched 
IS  ])Mys." 

"Wlio  dar  siiy  pays?"  cried  the  drummer. 

"Ilowld  your  prate  !"  said  tlio  trumi)eter  elegantly, 
and  silenced  all  reply  by  ijlaying  a  tune.  As  soon  as 
it  was  ended,  he  turned  to  Andy  and  asked  for  a  cork. 

Andy  gave  it  to  him. 

The  man  of  jokes  affected  to  put  it  into  the  trumpet. 

"What's  that  for,  sir,"  asked  Andy. 

"To  bottle  up  the  music,"  said  the  trum])eter — "sure 
all  the  music  would  run  about  the  place  if  I  didn't  do 
that." 


of  the  instrument,  and  in  so  doing,  the  cork  went  far- 
ther than  he  intended:— he  tried  to  withdraw  it,  but 
his  clumsy  fingers,  instead  of  extracting  only  drove  it 
in  deeper — he  became  alarmed — and  seizing  a  fork, 
strove  with  its  assistance  to  remedy  the  mischief  he  had 
done,  but  tlie  more  he  poked,  the  worse; — and  in  his 
fright,  he  thoiiglit  the  safest  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
cram  the  cork  out  of  sight  altogetlier,  and  having  soon 
done  that,  he  returned  to  the  yard,  and  laid  down  the 
trumi)et  unobserved. 

Immediately  after,  the  procession  of  the  town  started. 
O'Grady  gave  orders  that  the   pni'ty   should  not  be 
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tbrowiug  away  tlieir  powder  and  shot,  as  be  called  it, 
in  untimely  huzzas  and  premature  music.  "Wait  till 
you  come  to  the  town,  boys;"  said  be,  "and  then  you 
may  smash  away  as  hard  as  you  can;  blow  your  heads 
oft'  and  split  the  sky. " 

The  party  from  Merryvale  was  in  motion  for  the  place 
of  action  about  the  same  time,  and  a  merrier  pack  of 
rascals  never  were  on  the  march.  Murphy,  in  accord- 
ance with  bis  preconcei^ved  notion  of  a  tine  "effect," 
bad  literally  "a  cart  full  of  fiddlers;" — but  the  fiddlers 
hadn't  it  all  to  themselves,  for  there  was  another  cart 
full  of  i>ipers;  and,  by  way  of  mockery  to  the  grandeur 
of  Scatterbrain's  band,  he  had  four  or  five  boys  with 
gridirons,  which  they  played  upon  with  lookers,  and 
half  a  dozen  strapping  fellows  carrying  large  iron  tea 
trays,  which  the  whopped  after  the  manner  of  a  Chi- 
nese gong. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  two  roads  from  Merryvale 
and  Xeck-or-Xothing  Hall  met  at  an  acute  angle,  at  the 
same  end  of  the  town,  and  it  changed  that  the  rival 
candidates  and  their  retinues  arrived  at  this  point  about 
the  same  time. 

"There  they  are  !"  said  Mui'phy,  who  presided  in  the 
cart  full  of  fiddlers  like  a  leader  in  an  orchestra,  with 
a  shilelah  for  his  baton,  which  he  flourished  over  his 
head  as  he  shouted,  "Xow  give  it  to  them,  your  sowlsj 
— rasp  and  lilt  away,  boys  !  slate  the  gridirons,  Mick  ! 
— smaddher  the  tay-tray,  Tom  !" 

The  uproar  of  strange  sounds  that  fol}ow(}d,  shouting 
included,  may  be  ea.sier  imagined  than  described;  and 
O'Grady,  answering  the  war  cry,  sung  out  to  his 
band:  "What  are  you  at  there,  you  lazy  rascals;  don't 
you  hear  them  blackguards  beginning  ? — fire  away  and 
be  hanged  to  you  !" 

His  rascals  shouted,  bang  went  the  drum,  and  clang- 
went  the  cymbals,  the  clarionet  squeaked,  and  the  fife 
tootled,  but  the  trumpet— ah  ! — the  trumpet — their 
great  reliance;  where  was  the  trumpet?  O'Grady  in- 
quired in  the  precise  words,  with  a  diabolical  addition 

of  his  own.     "Where  the  d is  the  trumpet;"  said 

he;  he  looked  over  the  side  of  the  carriage,  as  he  spoke, 
and  saw  the  trumpeter  spitting  out  a  mouthful  of  beer, 
which  had  ran  from  the  instrument  as  he  lifted  it  to  his 
mouth. 

"Bad  luck  to  you,  what  are  you  wasting  your  time 
there  for,"  thundered  O'Gradj'  in  a  rage;  "why  did'nt 
you  spit  out  when  you  were  young,  and  you'd  be 
a   clean    old  man?  —  Blow   and    be  d to  you!" 

The  trumpeter  filled  his  lungs  for  a  great  blast,  and 
put  the  trumhet  to  his  lips — but  in  vain;  Andy  had 
bottled  his  music  O'Grady,  seeing  the  inflated  cheeks 
and  protruding  eyes  of  the  musician,  whose  visage 
was  crimson  with  exertion,  and  yet  no  sound  produced, 
thoiigiit  the  fellow  was  practising  one  of  his  jokes  upon 
him,  and  became  excessively  indignant;  he  thundered 
anathemas  at  him,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
din  of  the  drum  and  cjnmbals,  which  were  plied  so 
vigorously,  that  the  clarionet  and  fife  shared  the  same 
fate  as  O'Grady  voice.  The  trumpeter  could  judge  of 
O'Grady'srage  from  the  fierceness  of  his  actions  only, 
and  ajiswered  him  in  pantomimic  expression,  holding  up 


his  trumpet  and  pointing  into  the  bell,  with  a  grin  of 
vexation  on  his  phiz,  meant  to  express  that  something 
was  wrong;  but  this  was  all  mistaken  by  the  fierce 
O'Grady,  who  only  saw  in  the  trumpeter's  grins  the  in- 
solent intention  of  gibing  him. 

"Blow,  you  blackguard;  blow!"  shouted  the 

Bang  went  the  drum. 

"Blow — or  I'll  break  your  neck." 

Crash  went  the  symbals. 

"Stop  your  banging  there,  you  rufiflans,  and  let  me 
be  heard!"  roared  the  excited  man ;  but  as  he  was  stand- 
ing up  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  flung  his  arms 
about  wildly  as  he  spoke,  the  drummer  thought  his 
action  was  meant  to  stimulate  him  to  further  exertion, 
and  he  banged  away  louder  than  before. 

"By  the  hokey,  I'll  murder  some  o'  ye  !"  shouted  the 
Squire,  who,  ordering  the  carriage  to  i^ull  up,  flung 
open  the  door  and  jumped  out,  made  a  rush  at  the 
drummer,  seized  his  principal  drumstick,  and  giving 
him  a  bang  over  the  head  with  it,  cursed  him  for  a 
rascal,  for  not  stopping  when  he  told  him:  this  silenced 
all  the  instruments  together,  and  O'Grady,  seizing  the 
trumpeter  by  the  back  of  the.neck,  shook  him  violently, 
while  he  denounced  with  fierce  imprecations  his  in- 
solence in  daring  to  practice  a  joke  on  him.  The 
trumpeter  protested  his  innocence,  and  O'Grady  called 
him  a  lying  rascal,  finishing  his  abuse  by  clenching 
his  fist  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  telling  bim  to 
play. 

"I  can't,  your  honor." 

"Ton  lie,  you  scoundrel." 

"There's  something  in  the  thrumpet,  sir." 

"Tes,  there's  music  in  it;  and  if  you  don't  blow  it 
out  of  it — " 

"I  can't  blow  it  oiit  of  it,  sir." 

"Hold  your  prate,  you  ruffian;  blow,  this  minute." 

"Arrah,  thry  it  yourself,  sir;"  said  the  frightened 
man,  handing  the  instrument  to  the  Squire. 

"D — n  your  impudence,  you  rascal;  do  you  think  I'd 
blow  anything  that  was  in  your  dirty  mouth ;  blow,  I 
tell  you,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you." 

"By  the  vartue  o'  my  oath,  your  honor." 

"Blow,  I  tell  you!" 

"By  the  seven  blessed  candles." 

"Blow,  I  tell  you!" 

"The  thrumpet  is  choked,  sir." 

"There  will  be  a  trumpeter  choked,  soon,"  said 
O'Grady,  gripj^ing  him  by  the  neck-handkerchief,  with 
his  knuckles  ready  to  twist  into  his  throat.  "By  this 
and  that  I'll  strangle  you,  if  you  don't  play  this  minute, 
you  humbngger." 

"By  the  blessed  Vargin,  I'm  not  humbuggin',  your 
honor;"  stammered  the  trumpeter  with  the  little  breath 
O'Grady  left  him. 

Scatterbrain,  seeing  O'Grady's  fury,  and  feai'ful  of 
its  consequences,  had  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and 
came  to  the  rescue,  suggesting  to  the  infuriated  Squire, 
that  what  the  man  said  might  be  true.  O'Grady  said 
he  knew  better,  that  the  blackguard  was  a  notorious 
joker,  and  having  indulged  in  a  jest  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  now  only  lying  to  save  himself  from  punish- 
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ment;  furthermore,  swearing  that  if  lie  did  not  play 
that  minute,  he'd  throw  him  into  the  ditch. 

With  great  difiicnlty  O'Grady  was  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  his  grip  of  the  trumpeter's  throat;  an-d  the 
poor  breathless  wretch,  handing  his  instrument  to  the 
clarionet-player,  appealed  to  him  if  it  were  possible  to 
play  on  it.  The  clarionet-])layer  said  he  could  not  tell, 
for  he  did  not  understand  the  trumpet. 

"You  see  there!"  cried  OGrady.  "You  see  he's 
humbugging,  and  the  clarionet-player  is  an  honest 
man. " 

"An  honest  man  !"  exclaimed  the  trumpeter,  turning 
fiercely  on  the  clarionet-player.  "He's  the  biggest 
villian  unhanged,  for  sthrivin'  to  get  me  murthered, 
and  refusin'  the  evidence  for  me  !"  The  man's  eyes 
flashed  fury  as  he  spoke;  and  throwing  his  trumpet 
down,  he  exclaimed,  "Mooney  ! — byjakers,  you're  no 
man  !"  And  clenchiug  his  fists,  as  he  spoke,  he  made 
a  riish  on  the  clarionet-player,  and  planted  a  hit  on  his 
mouth  with  such  vigor,  that  he  rolled  in  the  dust;  and 
when  he  rose,  it  was  with  such  an  ui^per  lip  that  his 
clarionet-playing  was  evidently  finished  for  the  next 
week  certainly. 

Now  the  fifer  was  the  clarionet-player's  brother;  and 
he,  turning  on  the  trumpeter,  roared — 

"Bad  luck  to  you  ! — you  did  not  sthrek  him  fair  !" 

But  while  in  the  very  act  of  reprobating  the  foul 
blow,  he  let  fly  a  hit  under  the  ear  of  the  trumpeter, 
who  was  quite  unprepared  for  it, — and  he,  too,  measured 
his  length  on  the  road.  On  recovering  his  legs,  he 
ruslied  on  the  flfer  for  revenge,  and  a  regular  scuffle 
ensued  amongst  "the  musicianers,"  to  the  gi-eat  de- 
light of  the  crowd  of  retainers,  who  were  so  well  primed 
with  whisky  that  a  fight  was  just  the  thing  to  their 
tjsUj. 

Ill  vain  O'Grady  swore  at  them,  and  went  amongst 
tliriii,  striving  to  restoi'e  order,  but  they  would  not  be 
quiet  till  several  black  eyes  and  damaged  noses  bore 
evidence  of  a  very  busy  five  minutes  having  passed. 
In  tlie  course  of  "the  scrimmage,"  Fate  was  unkind  to 
till-  Hfer,  whose  mouth-piece  was  cousiderably  im- 
puiicd;  and  "the  boys"  remarked,  that  the  worst  stick 
you  could  have  in  a  crowd  was  a  "whistling  stick,"  by 
wliich  name  they  designated  the  fifer's  instrnment. 

At  last,  however,  peace  was  restored,  and  the 
trumpeter  again  ordered  to  play  by  O'Grady. 

He  protested,  again,  it  was  impossible. 

The  fifer,  in  revenge,  declared  he  was  only  hum- 
bugging tiie  Squire. 

Ihu'cupon  O'Grady,  seizing  til e  unfortunate  trumpeter, 
gave  him  a  more  sublime  kicdcing  than  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  even  of  a  piper  or  fiddler,  whose  pay*  is  proverb- 
ial ly  oftener  in  that  article  than  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

Having  tired  himself,  and  considerably  rubbed  down 
the  toe  of  his  boot  with  his  gentlemanly  exorcise, 
O'Giady  dragged  the  trumpeter  to  the  ditch,  and 
rolbnl  him  into  it,  there  to  cool  the  fever  which  burned 
in  Ills  seat  of  honor. 

O'Grady  then  re-entered  the  carriage  with  Scatter- 
brain,  and  the  party  proceeded ;  but  the  darionet-iilayer 

♦Fiddlere'  fare,  or  plperH*  pay — more  kicks  than  halfpence. 


could  not  blow  a  note,  the  fifer  was  not  in  good  play- 
ing condition,  and  tootled  with  some  difliculty;  the 
drummer  was  obliged  now  and  then  to  relax  his  efforts 
in  making  a  noise,  that  he  might  lift  his  right  arm  to 
his  nose,  which  had  got  damaged  in  the  fi'ay,  and  the 
process  of  wiping  his  face  with  his  cuff  changed  the 
white  facings  of  his  jacket  to  red.  The  negro  cymbal- 
l)layer  was  the  only  one  whose  damages  were  not  to  be 
ascertained,  as  a  black  eye  would  not  tell  on  him,  and 
his  lips  could  not  be  more  swollen  than  nature  had 
made  them.  On  the  procession  went,  however,  but  the 
rival  mob,  the  Eganites,  profiting  by  the  delay  caused 
by  the  row,  got  a-head,  and  entered  the  town  first, 
with  their  pipers  and  fidlers,  hurrahing  their  way  in 
good  humor  down  the  street,  and  occupying  the  best 
places  in  the  court-house,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
opposite  party,  whase  band,  instead  of  being  a  source 
of  triumph,  was  only  a  thing  of  jeering  merriment  to 
the  Eganites,  who  received  them  with  mockery  and 
laughter.  All  this  by  no  means  sweetened  O'Grady's 
temper,  who  looked  thunder  as  he  entered  the  court- 
house with  his  candidate,  who  was,  though  a  good- 
humored  fellow,  a  little  put  out  by  the  accidents  of  the 
morning;  and  Furlong  looked  more  sheepish  than  ever, 
as  he  followed  his  leaders. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  opened  by  the  high- 
sherift',  and  Major  Dawson  lost  no  time  in  rising  to  pro- 
pose, that  Edward  Egan,  Esquire,  of  the  Merryvale, 
was  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the  countj'  in 
parliament. 

The  proposition  was  received  with  cheers  by  "the 
boys"  in  the  body  of  the  court-house;  the  Major  pro- 
ceeded, full  sail,  in  his  speech — his  course  aided  by 
being  on  the  popular  current,  and  the  "sweet  voices"  of 
the  multitude  blowing  in  his  favor.  On  concluding  (as 
"the  boys"  thought)  his  address,  which  was  straight- 
forward, and  to  the  point,  a  voice  in  the  crowd  pro- 
posed, "Three  cheers  for  the  owld  Major." 

Tliree  deafening  peals  followed  the  hint. 

"And  now,"  said  the  Major,  "I  will  read  a  few  ex- 
tracts here  from  some  documents,  in  support  of  what  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you."  And  he 
palled  out  a  bundle  of  papers  as  he  spoke,  .nid  laid 
them  down  before  him. 

The  movement  was  not  favored  by  "the  boys,"  as  it 
indicated  a  tedious  reference  to  facts,  by  no  moans  to 
their  taste,  and  the  same  voice  which  suggested  the 
three  cheers,  now  sung  out — 

"Never  mind.  Major — sure,  we'll  take  your  word  for 
it!" 

Cries  of  "Order  !"  and  "Silence  !"  ensued;  and  were 
followed  by  mnrniurs,  coughs,  and  sneezes,  in  the 
crowd,  with  a  (;onsiderable  shuffling  of  hobnailed  shoes 
on  the  ])avemcnt. 

"Order  I"  cried  a  voice  in  authority. 

"Order  any  thing  yon  plaze,  sir!"  said  the  voice  in 
the  crowd. 

"  Wliisky  !"  criecl  one. 

"Portlier!"  shouted  another. 

"Tabakky  !"  roared  a  third. 

"I  must  insist  on  silence  !"  cried  the  sheritf,  in  a  very 
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husky  voice.  "Silence — or  I'll  have  the  court-house 
cleared  ! " 

"Faith,  if  you  would  clear  yo\ir  own  throat  it  would 
be  betther,"  said  the  wag  in  the  crowd. 

A  laugh  followed.  The  sheriff  felt  the  hit,  and  was 
silent. 

The  Major  all  this  time  had  been  adjusting  his  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  unconscious,  jjoor  old  gentleman, 
that  Dick,  according  to  promise,  had  abstracted  the 
glasses  from  them  that  morning.  He  took  up  his  doc- 
uments to  read,  made  sundry  tVry  faces,  turned  the  pa- 
pers up  to  the  light, — now  on  this  side,  and  now  on 
that, — but  could  make  out  nothing;  while  Dick  gave  a 
knowing  wink  at  Murx)hy.  The  old  gentleman  took  off 
his  spectacles  to  wipe  the  glasses. 

The  voice  in  the  crowd  cried,  "Thank  you.  Major  !" 

The  Major  puUed  out  his  handkerchief,  and  his  fin- 
gers met  where  he  exi^ected  to  find  a  lens:— he  looked 
very  angry,  cast  a  suspicious  eye  at  Dick,  who  met  it 
with  the  composure  of  an  anchorite,  and  quietly  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

"I  fhall  not  trouble  you,  gentlemen,  with  the  ex- 
tracts," said  the  Major. 

"Hear,  hear,"  responded  the  genteel  part  of  the  audi- 
tory. 

"I  tould  you  we'd  take  your  word,  Major,"  cried  the 
voice  in  the  crowd. 

Egan's  seconder  followed  the  Major,  and  the  crowd 
shouted  again.  O'Grady  now  came  forward  to  propose 
the  Honorable  Sackville  Scatterbrain,  as  a  fit  and  pro- 
per person  to  represent  the  county  in  iiarliament.  He 
was  received  by  his  own  set  of  vagabonds  with  uproar- 
ious cheers,  and  "O'Grady  for  ever  !"  made  the  walls 
ring.  "  Egan  forever!"  and  hurras  were  returned 
from  the  Merry valians.  O'Grady  thus  commenced  his 
address ; — 

"In  coming  forward  to  support  my  honorable  friend, 
the  Honorable  Sackville  Scatterbraiu,  it  is  from  the 
sonviction — the  coiiviction — " 

"Who  got  the  conviction  age'n  the  iiotteen  last 
•sishin  ?"  .said  the  voice  in  the  crowd. 

Loud  groans  followed  this  allusion  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  few  little  private  stills,  in  which  O'Grady 
had  shown  some  unnecessary  severity  that  made 
him  unpopular.  Cries  of  "Order"  and  "Silence"  en- 
sued. 

"I  say  the  conviction,"  repeated  O'Grady  fiercely, 
looking  towards  the  quarter  whence  the  interruption 
took  place, — "and  if  there  is  any  blackguard  hei-e  who 
dares  to  interrupt  me,  I'll  order  him  to  be  taken  oiit  by 
the  ears.  I  say,  I  propose  my  honorable  friend,  the 
Honorable  Sackville  Scatterbraiu,  from  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  necessity  in  this  county — " 

"Faith,  there  is  plenty  of  necessity,"  said  the  tor- 
mentor in  the  crowd. 

"Take  that  man  out,"  said  the  sheriff. 

"Don't  hurry  yourself,  sir,"  returned  the  delinquent, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  "the  boys,"  in  proportion  to 
whose  merriment  rose  O'Grady's  ill  humor. 

"I  say  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  vigorous  member  to 
represent  this  county  in  parliament,  and  support  the 


laws,  the  constitution,  the  crown,  and  the — the  interests 
of  the  country  !" 

"Who  made  the  new  road  ?"  was  a  question  that  now 
rose  from  the  crowd — a  hmgh  followed — and  some 
groans  at  this  allusion  to  a  bit  of  jobbing  on  the  part 
of  O'Grady,  who  got  a  grand  jury  presentment  to  make 
a  road  which  served  nobody's  interest  but  his  own. 

"The  frequent  interruptions  I  meet  here  from  the 
lawless  and  disaffected,  show  too  plainly  that  we  stand 
in  need  of  men  who  will  support  the  arm  of  the  law  in 
purging  the  country." 

"Who  killed  the  'pothecary?"  said  a  fellow,  in  a 
voice  so  deep  that  it  seemed  suited  to  issue  from  the 
jaws  of  death. 

The  question,  and  the  extraordinary  voice  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  produced  one  of  those  roars  of  laughter 
which  sometimes  shake  public  meetings  in  Ireland;  and 
O'Grady  grew  furious. 

"If  I  knew  who  that  gentlemen  was,  I'd  pay  him  !" 
said  he. 

"You'd  better  i>ay  tliem  you  know,"  was  the  answer; 
and  this  allusion  to  O'Grady's  notorious  character  of  a 
bad  pay,  was  relished  by  the  crowd,  and  again  raised 
the  laugh  against  him. 

"Sir,"  said  O'Grady,  addressing  the  sheriff,  "I  hold 
this  ruffianism  in  contempt.  I  treat  it,  and  the  authors 
of  it,  those  who  no  doubt  have  instructed  them,  with 
contempt."  He  looked  over  to  where  Egan  and  his 
friends  stood,  as  he  spoke  of  the  crowd  having  had 
instruction  to  interrupt  him. 

"If  you  mean,  sir,"  said  Egan,  "that  I  have  given  any 
such  instruction,  I  deny,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms, 
the  truth  of  such  an  assertion." 

"Keep  yourself  cool,  Ned,"  said  Dick  Dawson,  close 
to  his  ear. 

"Never  fear  me,"  said  Egan,  "but  I  won't  let  him 
bully." 

The  two  former  friends  now  exchanged  rather  fierce 
looks  at  each  other. 

"Then  why  am  I  intermitted  ?"  asked  O'Grady. 

"It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  answer  that,"  replied 
Egan;  "hut  I  repeat  the  unqualified  denial  of  your 
assertion." 

The  crowd  ceased  its  noise  when  the  Squires  were 
seen  engaged  in  exchanging  smart  words,  in  the  hope 
of  catching  what  they  said. 

"It  is  a  disgraceful  uiiroar,"  said  the  sheriff". 

"Then  it  is  your  business,  Mist'^r  Sheriff,"  returned 
Egan,  "to  suppress  it — not  mine;  they  are  quiet  enough 
now." 

"Yes,  but  they'll  make  a  wow  again,"  said  Furlong, 
"when  Mister  O'Gwady  begins." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,"  said  Dick;  "maybe 
you  have  instructed  them." 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't  instwuctthem,"  said  Furlong,  very 
angry  at  being  twitted  by  Dick. 

Dick  laughed  in  his  face,  and  said,  "Maybe  that's 
one  of  your  electioneei'ing  tactics — eh?" 

Furlong  got  very  angry,  while  Dick  and  Murphy 
shouted  with  laughter  at  him.— "No,  sir,"  said  Furlong, 
"I  don't  welish  the  pwactice  of  such  di'ty  twicks." 
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"Do  you  apply  the  word  'dirty'  to  me,  air?"  said 
Dick  the  Devil,  ruffling  up  like  a  game-cock. — "I'll  tell 
you  what,  sir,  if  you  make  use  of  the  word  '  dirty'  again, 
I'd  think  very  little  of  kicking  you — ay,  or  eight  like 
you — I'd  kick  eight  Furlongs  one  mile." 

"Who's  talking  of  kicking?"  asked  O'Grady. 

"I  am,"  said  Dick;  "do  you  want  any  ?" 

"Gentlemen!  gentlemen!"  cried  the  sherilt,  "order! 
pray,  order!  do  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
day." 

"I'll  talk  to  you  after  about  this!"  said  O'Grady,  in  a 
threatening  tone. 

"Very  well,"  said  Dick,  "we've  time  enough,  the 
day's  yoxiug  yet." 

O'Grady  then  proceeded  to  find  fault  with  Egan, 
censuring  his  politics,  and  endeavoring  to  justify  his  de- 
fection from  the  same  cause:  he  concluded  thus,  "Sir, 
I  shall  pursue  my  coiirse  of  duty :  I  have  chalked  out 
my  own  line  of  conduct,  sir,  and  I  am  convinced  no 
other  line  is  the  right  line.  Our  opponents  are  wrong, 
sir, — totally  wrong — all  wrong,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I 
have  chalked  out  my  own  line,  sir,  and  I  proj)ose  the 
Honorable  Sackville  Scatterbrain  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  sit  in  parliament  for  the  representation  of  this 
county." 

"Tlie  O'Gradyites  shouted  as  their  chief  concluded; 
and  the  Merry valians  returned  some  groans,  and  a  cry 
of  "  Go  home,  turncoat!" 

Egan  now  presented  himself,  and  was  received  with 
deafening  and  long-continued  cheers,  for  he  was  really 
beloved  by  the  people  at  large ;  his  frank  and  easy 
nature,  the  amiable  character  he  bore  in  all  his  social 
relations,  the  merciful  and  conciliatory  tendency  of  his 
conduct  as  a  magistrate,  won  him  the  solid  respect  as 
well  as  affection  of  the  country. 

He  had  been  for  some  days  in  low  spirits  in  conse- 
quence of  Larry  Hogan's  visit  and  mysterious  commu- 
nication with  him;  but  this,  its  cause,  was  unknown  to 
all  but  himself,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  support; 
for  none  but  those  whom  sad  experience  has  taught 
can  tell  the  agony  of  enduring  in  secret  and  in  silence 
the  pang  that  gnaws  a  proud  heart,  which.  Spartan 
like,  will  let  the  tooth  destroy,  without  complaint  or 
murmur. 

His  depression,  however,  was  apparent,  and  Dick 
told  Murphy  he  feared  Ned  would  not  be  up  to  the 
mark  at  the  election ;  but  Murpliy,  with  a  better  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  the  excitement  of  such  a 
caiise,  said,  "Never  fear  him— ambition  is  a  long  si)ur, 
my  boy,  and  will  stir  the  blood  of  a  thicker-skinned 
fellow  than  your  brother-in-law.  When  he  comes  to 
stand  up  and  assert  his  claims  before  the  world,  he'll 
be  all  right!" 

Murphy  was  a  true  i)roi)het,  for  Egan  i)resented  him- 
self with  confidence,  brightness,  and  good-humor  on 
his  open  (;ountenance. 

"The  first  tiling  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  boys,"  said 
Egan,  addressing  tiie  assembled  throng,  "is  a  fair  heai"- 
iug  for  the  other  candidate. " 

"Hear,  hear!"  followed  from  the  gentlemen  in  the 
gallery. 


"And  as  he  is  a  stranger  amongst  us,  let  him  have 
the  privilege  of  first  addressing  you." 

With  these  words  he  bowed  courteously  to  Scatter- 
brain,  who  tlianked  him  very  much  like  a  gentleman, 
and  accepting  his  otter,  advanced  to  address  the 
electors.  O'Grady  waved  his  hand  in  signal  to  his 
body-guard,  and  Scatterbrain  had  three  cheers  from 
the  ragamuflins. 

He  was  no  great  things  of  a  speaker,  but  he  was  a 
good-humored  fellow,  and  this  won  the  Paddies;  and 
although  coming  before  them  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  proposed  by  O'Grady,  they  heard  him  with 
good  temx)er: — to  this,  however,  Egan's  good  word  con- 
siderably contributed. 

He  went  very  much  over  the  ground  his  proposer 
had  taken,  so  that,  bating  the  bad  temper,  the  pitii  of 
his  speech  was  much  the  same,  quite  as  much  depre- 
cating the  i)olitical  views  of  his  opponent,  and  harping 
on  O'Grady'  worn-out  catch-word  of  "Having  chalked 
out  a  line  for  himself,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Egan  now  stood  forward,  and  was  greeted  with  fresh 
cheers.  He  began  in  a  very  Irish  fashion ;  for,  being 
an  unaffected,  frank,  and  free-hearted  fellow  himself, 
he  knew  how  to  touch  the  feelings  of  those  who  i)os- 
sess  such  qualities  themselves.  He  waited  till  the  last 
echo  of  the  u])roarious  greeting  died  away,  and  the 
first  simple  woi'ds  he  uttered  were — 

"Here  I  am,  boys!" 

Simple  as  the  words  were,  they  produced  "one  cheer 
more. " 

"Here  I  am,  hoys,— the  so7ne  I  ever  was." 

"Loud  huzzas,"  and  "Long  life  to  you!"  answered 
the  last  pithy  words,  which  were  sore  ones  to  0"Grady; 
who,  as  a  renegade,  felt  the  hit. 

"Fellow  countrymen,  I  come  forward  to  represent 
you,  and,  however  I  may  be  unequal  to  Ihat  task,  at 
least,  I  will  never  ^misrepresent  you." 

Another  cheer  followed. 

"My  past  life  is  evidence  enough  on  th't  point;  God 
forbid  I  were  of  the  mongrel  breed  of  Irishmen,  who 
speak  ill  of  their  own  country.  I  never  did  it,  boys, 
and  I  never  will!  Some  think  they  get  on  by  it,  and 
so  they  do,  indeed; — they  get  on  as  sweeps  and  shoe- 
blacks get  on,— they  drive  a  dirty  trade,  and  find  em- 
ployment; but  are  they  respected  ?" 

Sliouts  of  "No — no." 

"You're  right! — No!— the.y  are  not  resi)ected,— even 
by  their  very  employers.  Your  jjolitical  sweep  and 
boot-black  is  no  moi-e  respected  than  he  «ho  cleans  our 
chimneys  or  cleans  our  shoes.  Tiie  honorable  gentle- 
man wlu)  has  addressed  you  last,  confesses  he  is  a 
stranger  amongst  you;  and  is  a  stranger  to  bo  your 
representative  ?  You  may  be  civil  to  a  stranger— it  is 
a  pleasing  duty;  but  he  is  not  the  man  to  whom  you 
would  give  your  confidence.  Y'ou  might  siiare  a 
hearty  glass  with  a  stranger,  but  you  would  not  enter 
into  a  joint  lease  of  a  farm  without  knowing  a  little 
more  of  him;  and  if  you  would  not  trust  a  single  farm 
witli  a  stranger,  will  you  give  a  whole  county  into  his 
hands?  Wlien  a  stranger  comes  to  these  i)arts,  I'm 
sure  he'll  get  a  civil  answer  from  every  man  1  see  here, 
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— he  will  get  a  civil  '  yes,'  or  a  civil  'no,'  to  his  ques- 
tiou, — and  if  he  seeks  his  way,  you  will  show 
him  his  road.  And  to  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, who  has  done  you  the  favor  to  come  and 
ask  you  civilly,  will  you  give  him  the  county,  you  as 
civillj'  may  answer  '  no,'  and  show  him  his  road  home 
again.  As  for  the  gentleman  who  proposed  him,  he  has 
chosen  to  make  certain  strictures  upon  my  views,  and 
opinions,  and  conduct.  As  for  views — there  was  a 
certain  heathen  God  the  Eomans  worshipped,  called 
Janus;  he  was  a  fellow  with  two  heads— and,  by-the- 
bye,  boys,  he  would  have  been  just  the  fellow  to  live 
amongst  us;  for  when  one  of  his  heads  was  broken,  he 
would  have  had  the  other  for  use.  Well,  this  Janus 
was  called  '  double  face,'  and  could  see  before  and  be- 
hind him.  Xow,  I'm  no  double-face,  boys;  aud  as  for 
seeing  before  aud  behiud  me,  I  can  look  back  on  the 
past,  and  forward  to  the  future,  aud  both  the  roads  are 
straight  ones.  {Cheers.)  T  wish  every  one  could  say  as 
much.  As  for  my  opinions,  all  I  shall  say  is,  I  never 
changed  wjiVie;  Mister  0"Grady  can't  say  as  much." 

"Sure  there's  a  weathercock  in  the  family,"  said  the 
voice  in  the  crowd. 

A  loud  laugh  followed  this  sally,  for  the  old  dow- 
ager's eccentricity  was  not  quite  a  secret. — O'Grady 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  eaten  the  whole  crowd  at  a 
mouthful. 

"Much  has  been  said,"  continued  Egan,  "about  gen- 
tlemen chalking  out  lines  for  themselves:— now,  the 
plain  English  of  this  very  determined  chalking  of 
their  oion  line,  is  rubbing  out  everg  other  tnan's  line.  Some 
of  these  chalking  gentlemen  have  lines  chalked  up 
against  them,  and  might  find  it  difiQcult  to  pay  the 
score  if  they  were  called  to  account.  To  such— rubbing 
one  other  men's  lines,  and  their  own,  too,  may  be  con- 
venient; but  I  don't  like  the  practice.  Boys,  I  have 
no  more  to  say  than  this,  We  knoio  and  can  trust  each 
other!  " 

Egau's  address  was  received  with  acclamation,  and 
when  silence  was  restored,  the  sheriff  demanded  a  show 
of  bauds;  and  a  very  tine  show  of  hands  there  was,  and 
every  hand  had  a  stick  in  it. 

The  show  of  bauds  was  declared  to  be  in  favor  of 
Egan,  whereupon  a  poll  was  demanded  on  the  part  of 
Scatterbrain,  after  which  every  one  began  to  move 
from  the  court-house. 

O'Grady,  in  very  ill-humor,  was  endeavoring  to  shove 
l)ast  a  herculean  fellow,  rather  ragged,  and  very 
saucy,  who  did  not  seem  iaclined  to  give  place  to  the 
savage  elbowing  of  the  Squire. 

"What  brings  such  a  ragged  rascal  as  you  here?" 
said  O'Grady,  brutally;  "yoii're  not  an  elector." 

"Yis,  I  am,"  replied  the  fellow,  sturdily. 

"Why,  you  can't  have  a  lease,  you  beggar." 

"j^o,  but  maybe  I  have  an  article.* 

"What  is  your  article?" 

"What  is  it?"  retorted  the  fellow,  with  a  fierce  look 
at  O'Grady.  "Faith,  it's  a  fine  brass  blundherbuss; 
atul  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  loould  dispute  the  title.'''' 

*  A  name  given  to  a  written  enfiagement  between  landlora  and  tenant,  promising 
to  grant  a  lease,  on  which  registration  is  allowed  in  Ireland. 


O'Grady  had  met  his  master,  and  could  not  reply; 
the  crowd  shouted  for  the  ragamufliu,  and  all  parties 
separated,  to  gird  up  their  loins  for  the  next  day's 
poll. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

After  the  angry  words  exchanged  at  the  nomina- 
tion, tlie  most  peaceable  reader  must  have  anticipated 
the  probability  of  a  duel; — but  when  the  inflammable 
stufl:'  of  which  Irishmen  are  ma'de  is  considered,  to- 
gether with  the  excitement  and  pugnacious  spirit  at- 
tendant upon  elections  in  all  places,  the  certainty  of  a 
hostile  meeting  must  have  been  apparent. ^The  sheriff 
might  have  put  the  gentlemen  under  arrest,  it  is  true, 
but  that  officer  was  a  weak,  thoughtless,  and  irresolute 
person,  and  took  no  such  precaution; — though,  to  do 
the  poor  fellow  justice,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  such 
an  intervention  of  authority  at  such  a  time  and  place 
would  have  been  considered  on  all  hands  as  a  very  im- 
pertinent, unjustifiable  and  discourteous  iutei'fereuce 
with  the  private  pleasure  and  privilege  of  gentlemen. 

Dick  Dawson  had  a  message  conveyed  to  him  from 
O'Grady,  requesting  the  honor  of  his  company  the  next 
morning  to  "grass  before  breakfast;"  to  which,  of 
course,  Dick  returned  an  answer  expressive  of  the  ut- 
most readiness  to  oblige  the  squire  with  his  presence; 
and,  as  the  business  of  the  election  was  of  importance, 
it  was  agreed  they  should  meet  at  a  given  spot  on  the 
way  to  the  town,  and  so  lose  as  little  time  as  possible. 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  the  parties  met  at 
the  appointed  ])lace,  Dick  attended  by  Edward  O'Con- 
nor and  Egan — tbe  former  in  the  capacity  of  his  friend; 
and  O'Grady,  with  Scatterbrain  for  his  second,  and 
Furlong  a  looker-on:  there  were  some  straggling  spec- 
tators besides,  to  witness  the  affair. 

"O'Grady  looks  savage,  Dick,"  said  Edward. 

"Yes,"  answered  Dick,  with  a  smile  of  as  much  un- 
concern as  if  he  were  going  to  lead  off  a  country  dance. 
"He  looks  as  pleasant  as  a  bull  in  a  pound." 

"Take  care  of  youiself,  my  dear  Dick,"  said  Edward, 
seriou.sly. 

"My  dear  boy,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy,"  replied 
Dick,  laughing. — "I'll  bet  you  two  to  one  he  misses 
me." 

Edward  made  no  reply,  but  to  his  sensitive  and  more 
thoughtful  nature,  betting  at  such  a  moment  savored 
too  much  of  levity,  so,  leaving  his  friend,  he  advanced 
to  Scatterbrain,  and  they  commenced  making  the  pre- 
liminary i^reparations. 

During  the  period  which  this  required,  O'Grady  was 
looking  down  sulkily  or  looking  up  fiercely,  and  strik- 
ing his  heel  with  vehemence  into  the  sod,  while  Dick 
Dawson  was  whistling  a  planxty,  and  eyeing  his  man. 

The  arrangements  were  soon  made,  the  men  placed 
on  their  ground,  aud  Dick  saw  by  the  intent  look  with 
which  O'Grady  marked  him,  that  he  meant  mischief; 
they  were  handed  their  pistols— the  seconds  retired— 
the  word  was  given,  aud  as  O'Grady  raised  his  pistol, 
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Dick  saw  he  was  completely  covered,  and  suddenly 
exclaimed,  throwing  up  his  arm,  "I  beg  your  pardon 
for  a  moment. " 

O'Grady  involuntarily  lowered  his  weapon,  and  see- 
ing Dick  standing  ])erfectly  erect,  and  nothing  follow- 
ing his  sudden  request  for  this  suspension  of  hostilities, 
asked,  in  a  very  angry  tone,  why  he  had  interrupted 
him.  "Because  I  saw  you  had  me  coveied,"  said  Dick, 
"and  you'd  have  hit  me  if  you  had  tired  that  time:  now 
fire  away  as  soon  as  you  like  !"  added  he,  at  the  same 
moment  I'apidly  bringing  up  his  own  pistol  to  the  level. 

O'Grady  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  fancyiug  Dick 
was  going  to  blaze  at  him,  fired  hastily  and  missed  his 
adversary. 

Dick  made  him  a  low  bow,  and  fired  in  the  air. 

O'Grady  wanted  another  shot,  saying  Dawson  had 
tricked  liim,  but  Scatterbraiu  felt  the  propriety  of 
Edward  O'Connor's  objection  to  further  fighting,  after 
Dawson  receiving  O'Grady's  fire;  so  the  gentlemen 
were  removed  from  the  ground,  and  the  affair  ter- 
minated. 

O'Grady,  having  fully  determined  to  pink  Dick,  was 
excessively  savage  at  being  overreached,  and  went  oil' 
to  the  election  with  a  temper  by  no  means  sweetened 
b3'  the  morning's  adventure,  while  Dick  roared  with 
laughing,  exclaiming  at  intervals  to  Edward  O'Connor, 
as  he  was  putting  up  the  pistols,  "Did  not  I  do  him 
neatly?" 

Off  they  cantered  gayly  to  the  high  road,  exchanging 
merry  and  cheering  salutations  with  the  electors,  who 
were  thronging  towards  the  town  in  great  numbers  and 
all  variety  of  manner,  group,  and  costume.  Some  on 
foot,  some  on  hor.seback,  and  some  on  cars;  the  gayest 
attire  of  holiday  costume,  contrasting  with  the  every- 
day rags  of  wretchedness;  the  fresh  cheek  of  health 
and  beauty  making  gaunt  misery  look  more  appalling, 
and  the  elastic  step  of  vigorous  youth  outstripping  the 
tardy  pace  of  feeble  age.  Pedestrians  were  hurrying 
on  in  detachments  of  five  or  six — the  equestrians  in 
companies  less  numerous;  sometimes  the  cavalier  who 
could  boast  a  saddle  carrying  a  woman  on  a  iiillion 
behind  him.'  But  saddle  or  pillion  were  not  an  indis- 
pensable accompaniment  to  this  equestrian  duo,  for 
many  a  "bare  back"  garren  carried  his  couple,  his  only 
harness  being  a  halter  made  of  a  hay-rope,  which  in 
time  of  need  sometimes  proves  a  substitute  for  rack 
and  manger;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Ireland  to  see 
the  garran  nibbling  the  end  of  his  bridle  when  oppor- 
tunity oft'ers. — The  cars  were  in  great  variety:  some 
bore  small  kishes*  iu  which  a  woman  and  some  chil- 
dren might  be  seen— others  had  a  shake  down  of  clean 
straw  to  serve  for  cushions  ;  while  the  better  sort 
spread  a  feather  bed  {or  greater  comfort,  covered  by 
a  patchwork  quilt,  the  work  of  the  "good  woman" 
herself,  whoso  own  quilted  petticoat  vied  in  brightness 
with  tlie  calico  roses  on  which  she  was  sitting. — Tlie 
most  luxurious  indulged  still  further  in  some  arched 
branches  of  hazel,  which,  bent  above  the  car  in  the 
fashion  of  a  booth,  bore  another  coverlid,  by  way  of 

•  A  large  baskct.of  course  wicker-work,  used  moitly  for  carrying  turf,  Angllci, 
peat. 


wning,  and  served  for  protection  against  the  weather; 
but  few  there  were  who  could  indulge  in  such  a  luxitry 
as  this  of  the  "cteise  wia?-Mje,"  which  is  the  name  the 
contrivance  bears,  but  why  Heaven  only  knows. 

The  street  of  the  town  had  its  centre  occupied  at  the 
broadest  place  with  a  long  row  of  cars,  covered  iu  a 
similar  manner  to  the  chaise  marine,  a  door  or  a  shutter 
laid  across  underneath  the  awning,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  counter,  on  which  various  articles  were  displayed  for 
sale;  for  the  occasion  of  the  election  was  good  as  a  fair 
to  the  small  dealers,  and  the  public  were  therefore 
favored  with  usual  oppoi'tunity  of  purchasing  uneat- 
able gingerbread,  knives  that  would  not  cut,  spectacles 
to  increase  blindness,  and  other  articles  of  equal  use- 
fulness. 

While  the  dealers  here  displayed  their  ware,  and 
were  vociferous  in  declaring  its  excellence,  noisy 
groui>s  passed  up  and  down  on  either  side  of  these 
ambulatory  .shops,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates, predicting  the  result  of  the  election,  or  giving 
an  occasional  cheer  for  their  respective  parties,  with  a 
twirl  of  a  stick  or  the  throwing  up  of  a  hat;  while  from 
the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  the  scraping  of 
fiddles,  and  the  lilting  of  pipes  increased  the  mingled 
den. 

But  the  crowd  was  thickest  and  the  uproar  gi'eatest 
in  front  of  the  inn  where  Scatterbrain's  committee  sat, 
and  before  the  house  of  Murphy,  who  gave  up  all  his 
establishment  to  the  service  of  the  election,  and  whose 
stable-yard  made  a  capital  place  of  mustering  for  the 
tallies  of  Egan's  electors  to  assemble  ere  they  marched 
to  the  xioU.— At  last  the  hour  for  opening  the  poll 
struck,  the  inn  poured  forth  the  Scatterbrains,  and 
Murphy's  stable-yard  the  Egauites,  the  two  bodies  of 
electors  uttering  thundering  shouts  of  defiance,  as  with 
rival  banners  flying,  they  joined  in  one  common  stream, 
rushing  to  give  their  votes, — for  as  for  their  voices,  they 
were  giving  them  most  liberally  and  strenuously 
already.  The  dense  crowd  soon  suri'ounded  the  hust- 
ings in  front  of  the  court-house,  and  the  throes  and 
heavings  of  this  living  mass  resembled  a  turbulent  sea 
lashed  by  a  tempest: — but  what  sea  is  more  unruly 
than  an  excited  crowd? — what  tempest  fiercer  than  the 
breath  of  political  excitement? 

Conspicuous  amongst  those  on  the  hustings  were 
both  the  candidates  and  their  aiders  and  abettors  oa 
either  side;  O'Grady  and  Furlong,  Dick  Dawson  and 
Tom  Durfy  for  work,  and  Growling  to  laugh  at  them 
all.  Edward  O'Connor  was  addressing  the  populace  in 
a  spirit-stirring  appeal  to  their  pride  and  affections, 
stimulating  them  to  support  their  tried  and  trusty 
friend,  and  not  yield  the  honor  of  their  county  either 
to  fear  or  favors  of  a  stranger,  nor  copy  the  bad  ex- 
ample  which  some  (who  ouglit  to  blush)  had  set  them, 
of  betraying  old  friends  and  abandoning  old  principles. 
Edward's  address  was  cheered  by  those  who  heard  it: 
— but  being  heard  is  not  essential  to  the  applause 
attendant  on  political  addresses,  for  those  who  do  not 
hear  cheer  (juite  as  much  as  those  who  do.  The  old  ad- 
age liath  it,  "Show  me  your  company,  and  I'll  tell  you 
who  you  are;" — and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  adage,  one 
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miglit  say,  "Let  me  see  the  speech  maker,  and  I'll  tell 
you  wliat  he  says. "  So,  when  Edward  O'Connor  spoke, 
the  boys  welcomed  him  with  the  shout  of  "Ned  of  the 
Hill  for  ever," — and  knowing  to  what  tune  his  mouth 
would  be  opened,  they  cheered  accordingly  when 
he  concluded. — O'Grady,  on  evincing  a  desire  to  address 
them,  was  not  so  successful; — the  moment  he  showed 
himself  taunts  were  flung  at  him,  but  spite  of  this, 
attempting  to  frown  down  their  dissatisfaction,  he 
began  to  speak;  but  he  had  not  uttered  six  words  when 
his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  discordant  yells  of  a 
trumpet.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  the  reader 
that  the  performer  was  the  identical  trumpeter  of  the 
preceding  day,  whom  O'Grady  had  kicked  so  unmerci- 
fully, who,  in  indignation  at  his  words,  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy;  and  having,  after  a  night's  hard  work, 
disengaged  the  cork  which  Andy  had  crammed  into  his 
trumpet,  appeared  in  the  crowd  ready  to  do  battle  in 
the  popular  cause.  "Wait,"  he  cried,  "till  that  savage 
of  a  baste  of  a  Squire  dnres  for  to  go  for  to  spake  ! — 
won't  I  smother  him  !"  Then  he  would  jiut  his  instru- 
ment of  vengeance  to  his  lips,  and  produce  a  yell  that 
made  his  auditors  put  their  hands  to  their  ears.  Thus 
armed,  he  waited  near  the  platform  for  O'Grady's 
speech,  and  put  his  tlireat  effectually  into  execution. 
O'Grady  saw  whence  the  annoyance  proceeded,  and 
shook  hi^  fist  at  the  delinquent,  with  protestations  that 
the  police  should  drag  him  from  the  crowd,  if  he  dared 
to  continue— but  every  threat  was  blighted  in  the  bud 
by  a  withering  blast  of  the  trumpet,  which  was  regu- 
larly followed  by  a  peal  of  laughter  from  the  crowd. 
O'Grady  stam])ed  and  swore  with  rage,  and  calling  Fur- 
long, sent  him  to  inform  the  sherilf  how  riotous  the  crowd 
were,  and  requested  liim  to  have  the  trumpeter  seized. 

Furlong  harried  off  on  his  mission,  and  after  a  long 
search  for  the  potential  functionary,  saw  him  in  a  dis- 
tant corner  engaged  in  what  appeard  to  be  an  urgent 
discussion  between  him  and  Mnrtough  Murphy,  who 
was  talking  in  the  most  jocular  manner  to  the  sheriff", 
who  seemed  anything  but  amused  with  his  argumenta- 
tive merriment.  The  fact  was,  Murphy,  while  pushing 
the  interests  of  Egan  with  an  energy  unsurx>assed,  did 
it  all  witli  the  utmost  mirthfulness,  and  gave  his  op- 
ponents a  laugh  in  exchange  forthe  point  gained  against 
them,  and  while  he  defeated,  amused  them.  Furlong, 
after  shoving  and  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
suffering  from  heat  and  exertion,  came  fussing  up  to  the 
sheriff',  wii)ing  his  face  with  a  scented  cambric  pocket 
handkerchief.  The  sheriff' and  Murphy  were  staiuling 
close  beside  one  of  the  polling  desks,  and  on  Furlong's 
lisping  out  "Miste' Shewiff,"  Murphy,  recognizing  the 
voice  anil  manner,  turned  suddenly  round,  and  with  the 
most  provoking  cordiality  addressed  him  thus,  with  a 
smile  and  a  nod: 

"Ah!  Mister  Fui'long,  how  d'ye  do?  delighted  to  see 
you — here  we  are  at  it,  sir,  hammer  and  tongs— of 
course  you  are  come  to  vote  for  Egan." 

Furlong,  wlio  intended  to  annihilate  Murphy  with  an 
indiginant  repetition  of  the  provoking  question  put  to 
him,  threw  as  much  of  defiance  as  he  could  into  his 
namby  pamby  manner,  and  exclaimed — 


"Zvote  for  Egan?" 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Murphy.  "Eecord  the  vote," 
added  he  to  the  clerk. 

There  was  loud  laughter  on  one  side,  and  anger  as 
loud  on  the  other,  at  the  way  in  which  Murphy 
had  entrapped  Furlong,  and  cheated  him  into  voting 
against  his  own  party.  In  vain  poor  gull  protested  he 
never  meant  to  vote  for  Egan. 

"But  you  did  it,"  cried  Murphy. 

"What  the  deuce  have  you  done?"  cried  Scatter 
brain's  agent,  in  a  rage. 

"Of  course,  they  know  I  wouldn't  vote  that  way," 
said  Furlong.  "I couldn't  vote  that  way — it's  a  mistake, 
and  I  xjwotest  against  the  twick." 

"We've  got  the  trick,  and  we'll  keep  it,  however," 
said  Murphy. 

Scatterbrain's  agent  said  'twas  unfair,  and  desired 
the  polling-clerk  not  to  record  the  vote. 

"Didn't  every  one  hear  him  say,  'I  vote  for  Egan?" 
asked  Murphy. 

"But  he  didn't  mean  it,  sir,"  said  the  agent. 

"I  don't  care  what  he  meant,  but  I  know  he  said  it, " 
retorted  Murphy;  "and  every  one  round  knows  he  said 
it;  and  as  I  mean  what  I  say  myself,  I  suppose,  every 
other  gentleman  does  the  same — down  with  the  vote, 
Mister  polling-clerk." 

A  regular  wrangle  now  took  place  between  the  two 
agents,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  bystanders,  whose 
merriment  was  increased  by  Furlong's  vehement  assur- 
ances he  did  not  mean  to  vote  as  Murphy  wanted  to 
make  it  a])pear  he  had ;  but  the  more  he  protested  the 
more  the  people  laughed.  This  increased  his  energy 
in  fighting  out  the  point,  until  Scatterbrain's  agent 
recommended  him  to  desist,  for  that  he  was  only  inter- 
rupting their  own  voters  from  coming  up.  "Never 
mind  now,  sir,"  said  the  agent,  "I'll  appeal  to  the 
assessor  about  that  vote." 

"Appeal  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  Murtough;  "that 
vote  is  as  dead  as  a  herring  to  you." 

Furlong  finding  further  remonstrance  unavailing,  as 
regarded  his  vote,  delivered  to  the  sheriff"  the  message 
of  O'Grady,  who  was  boiling  over  with  impatience,  in 
the  meantime,  at  the  delay  of  his  messenger,  and 
anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  sheriff' und  police  to 
coerce  the  villanous  trumpeter  and  chastise  the 
applauding  crowa,  which  became  worse  and  worse 
every  minute. 

They  exhibited  a  new  source  of  provocation  to 
O'Grady,  by  exposing  a  I'at-trap  hung  at  the  end  of  a 
pole,  with  the  caged  vermin  within,  and  vociferated 
"Rat,  rat,"  in  the  ])auses  of  the  trumpet.  Scatterbrain 
remembering  the  hearing  they  gave  him  the  previous 
day,  hoped  to  silence  them,  and  begged  O'Grady  to 
permit  7ii;»  to  address  them;  but  the  whim  of  the  mob 
was  up,  and  could  not  be  easily  diverted,  and  Scatter- 
brain  himself  was  hailed  with  the  name  of  "Rat- 
catcher." 

"You  cotch  him — and  I  wish  you  joy  of  him  !"  cried 
one. 

"How  much  did  you  give  for  him?"  shouted 
another. 
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"What  (lid  you  bait  youi-  rhrap  -nitli '"  roared  a  third. 

"A  bit  o'  threasury  bacon,''''  was  the  answer  from  a 
stentorian  voice  amidst  the  multitude,  who  shouted 
with  laughter  at  the  apt  rejoinder,  which  they  reiterated 
from  one  end  of  the  crowd  to  the  other,  and  the  cry  of 
"treasury  bacon"  rang  far  and  wide. 

Scatterbrain  and  O'Grady  consulted  together  on  the 
hustings  what  was  to  be  done,  while  Dick  the  Devil 
was  throwing  jokes  to  the  crowd,  and  inflaming  their 
mischievous  merriment,  and  Growling  looking  on  with 
an  expression  of  internal  delight  at  the  fun,  uproar, 
and  vexation  around  him.  It  was  just  a  dish  to  his 
taste,  and  he  devoured  it  with  silent  satisfaction. 

"  What  the  deuce 
keeps  that  sneaking 
dandy?"  cried  O'Grady 
to  Scatterbrain.  "  He 
should  have  returned 
long  ago." — Oh  I  could 
he  have  onlj-  known  at 
that  moment,  that  his 
sweet  son-in-law  elect 
was  voting  against 
them,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence! 

Another  exhibition, 
insulting  to  O'Grady, 
now  appeared  in  the 
crowd, — a  chimney-pot 
and  weathercock,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  mo- 
ther's, was  stuck  on  a 
pole,  and  underneath 
was  susi>ended  an  old 
coat  turned  inside  out; 
this  double  indication  of 
bis  change,  so  peculiar- 
ly insulting,  was  ele- 
vated before  the  hust- 
ings amidst  the  jeers  and 
laughter  of  the  people. 
O'Grady  was  nearly 
frantic — be  rushed  to 
the  front  of  the  platform, 
he  shook  liis  fist  at  the 
mockery,  poured  every 
abusive    epithet  on  its 


7'/i6  Jhli'ction. 


threat,  quitted  the  hustings  also,  in  company  with  old 
Growling. 

"What  a  savage  and  dangerous  temper  that  man  has!'' 
said  Edward ;  "calling  for  the  military  when  the  jieople 
have  committed  no  outrage  to  require  such  interfer 
ence." 

"They  have  poked  up  the  bear  with  their  poles,  sir, 
and  it  is  likely  he'll  give  them  a  hug  before  he's  done 
with  them,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"But  what  need  of  military?  "  indignantly  exclaimed 
Edward;  "The  people  are  only  going  on  with  the  noise 
and  disturbance  common  to  any  election,  and  the  chan- 
ces are,  that  savage  man  may  influence  the  sheriff  to  pro- 
voke the  people,  by  the 
presence  of  soldiers,  to 
some  act  which  would 
not  have  taken  i)lace 
but  for  their  interfer- 
ence, and  thus  they 
themselves  originatethe 
offence  which  they  are 
fore-armed  with  power 
to  chastise.  In  England 
such  extreme  measures 
are  never  resorted  to, 
until  necessity  compels 
them.  How  1  have  en- 
vied Englishmen,  when 
on  the  occasion  of  as- 
sizes every  soldier  is 
marched  from  the  town 
while  the  judge  is  sit- 
ting ;  in  Ireland  the 
place  of  trial  bristles 
with  bayonets!  How 
much  more  must  a  peo- 
ple respect  and  love  the 
laws,  whose  own  purity 
and  justice  are  their 
best  safeguard !  whose 
inherent  majesty  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  pro- 
tection! The  sword  of 
justice  should  never 
need  the  assistance  of 
the  swords  of  dragoons, 
aiul   in  the  election  of 


per])etrators,  and  swore  he  would  head  the  police  him-  their  representatives,  as  well  as  at  judicial  sittings,  a 


self  and  clear  the  crowd.  In  reply,  the  crowd  hooted, 
tlie  rat-trap  and  weathercock  were  danced  together 
after  tlie  fashion  of  ruiich  and  Judy,  to  tlie  music  of 
the  trumpet;  and  another  pole  made  its  appearance, 
witli  a  piece  of  bacon  on  it,  and  a  placard  bearing  the 
inscrii)tion  of  "Treasury  bacon,"  all  which  Tom  Durfy 
had  run  off  to  procure  at  a  huckster's  shop  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  waggish  answer  which  lie  thus 
turned  to  ac^count. 

"The  military  must  be  called  out!"  said  O'Grady; 
and  with  these  words  lie  left  the  platform  to  seek  the 
sheriff. 

Edward   0'Conn(;r,  the  moment   he  heard  O'Grady's 


peo])lo  should  bo  free  from  military  despoti.sm." 

"But,  as  an  historian,  my  dear  young  friend,''  said 
the  docter,  "1  need  not  remind  you  that  dragoons  have 
been  considered  '  good  lookers-on  '  in  Ireland  since  the 
days  of  Stafford." 

"Ay!"  said  Edward;  and  scandalous  it  is,  that  the 
abuses  of  the  seventeenth  century  should  be  perpet- 
uated in  the  nineteentli.*  \^'hile  those  who  govern  show, 
by  the  means  they  adopt  for  snpjiorting  their  authority, 
that  their  rule  requires  undue  force   to  uphold  it,  they 

•  When  Straffnrd'fl  infamoun  project  of  the  wholesale  robbery  of  Connaiight  watt 
pni  in  pructlce,  not  being  quite  certain  of  his  juries,  ho  writes  that  ho  will  send  8W 
luirMc  to  the  provincue  durin);  Iho  proceedings,  "  as  good  lookerg-vtt." 
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tacitly  teacb  resistance  to  tbe  people,  aud  tbeir  prac- 
tices imply  that  tlie  resistance  is  righteous. " 

"My  dear  Master  Ned,"  said  the  doctor,  "you're  a 
patriot,  and  I"m  sorry  for  you;  you  inherit  the  free 
opinions  of  your  namesake  'of  the  hill '  of  blessed 
memory;  mth  such  sentiments  you  may  make  a  very 
good  Irish  barrister,  but  yoii'll  never  be  an  Irish  judge 
— and  as  for  a  silk  go'^vn,  'faith  you  may  leave  the 
wearing  of  that  to  your  wife,  for  stuff  is  all  that  will 
ever  adorn  your  shoulders." 

"Well,  I  would  rather  have  stuff  there,  than  in  my 
head,"  answered  Edward. 

"Very  epigrammatic,  indeed.  Master  Ned,"  said  the 
doctor.  "Let  us  make  a  distich  of  it,"  added  he,  with 
a  chuckle;  "for,  of  a  verity,  some  of  the  K.  C.'s  of  our 
times  are  but  dunces. — Let's  see — how  will  it  go  ?" 

Edward  dashed  off  this  coux)let  in  a  moment — 

"Of  modern  king's  counsel  this  truth  might  teeaid, 
They  have  silk  on  their  shoulders,  \>u\,siuff  in  their  head. " 

"Neat  enough,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  you  might 
contrive  more  sting  in  it; — something  to  the  tune  of  the 
impossibility  of  making  '  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,' 
but  the  facility  of  manufacturing  silk  gown's  out  of 
lore's  head." 

"That's  out  of  your  bitter  pill-box,  Doctor,"  said 
Ned,  smiling. 

"Put  it  into  rhyme,  Ned — and  set  it  to  music — and 
dedicate  it  to  the  bar  mess,  and  see  how  you'll  rise  in 
your  profession! — Good-bye — I  will  be  back  again  to  see 
the  fun  as  soon  as  I  can,  bet  I  must  go  now  and  visit  an 
old  woman  who  is  in  doubt  whether  she  stands  most  in 
need  of  me  or  the  priest. — It's  wonderful,  how  little 
people  think  of  the  other  world  till  they  are  going  to 
leave  this;  and  with  all  their  praises  of  heaven,  how 
very  anxious  they  are  to  stay  out  as  long  as  they  can!" 

With  this  bit  of  characteristic  sarcasm,  the  doctor  and 
Edward  separated.  Edward  had  hardly  left  the  hus- 
tings, when  Murphy  hurried  on  the  platform  and  asked 
for  him. 

"He  left,  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  Tom  Durfy. 

"Well,  I  dare  say  he's  doing  good,  wherever  he  is," 
said  Murtough;  "I  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  but  when 
he  comes  back  send  him  to  me. — In  the  meantime,  Tom, 
run  down  and  bring  up  a  good  batch  of  voters — we're 
getting  a  little  a-head,  I  think,  with  the  bothering  I'm 
giving  them  up  there,  aud  now  I  want  to  push  them 
with  good  strong  tallies — run  down  to  the  yard,  like  a 
good  fellow,  and  march  them  up." 

Off  posted  Tom  Durfy  on  his  mission,  and  Murphj- 
returned  to  the  court-house. 

Tom,' on  reaching  Murphy's  house,  found  a  strong 
posse  of  O'Grady's  party  hanging  round  the  place,  and 
one  of  the  fellows  had  backed  a  car  against  the  yard 
gate  which  opened  on  the  street,  and  was  the  outlet  for 
Egan's  voters.  By  way  of  excuse  for  this,  the  car  was 
I)iled  with  cabbages  for  sale,  aud  a  couple  of  very  un- 
ruly pigs  were  tethered  to  the  shafts,  and  the  strap- 
ping fellow  who  owned  all,  kept  guard  over  them. 
Tom  immediately  told  l)im  he  should  leave  that  place, 
and  an  altercation  coimneuced ;  but  even  an  election- 


eering dispute  could  not  but  savor  of  fun  and  repartee 
between  Paddies. 

"Be  off,"  said  Tom. 

"Sure  I  can't  be  off  till  the  market's  over,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Well,  you  must  take  your  car  out  of  this." 

"Indeed  now,  you'll  let  me  stay,  Misther  Durfy." 

"Indeed  I  won't." 

"Arrah!  what  harm  ?" 

"You're  stopping  up  the  gate  on  purpose,  and  you 
must  go." 

"Sure  your  honor  wouldn't  spile  my  stand!" 

"Faith,  I'll  spoil  more  than  your  stand,  if  you  don't 
leave  that." 

"Not  finer  cabbage  in  the  world." 

"Go  out  o'  that  now,  '  while  your  shoes  are  good,'  "* 
said  Tom,  seeing  he  had  none;  for  in  speaking  of  shoes, 
he  had  no  intention  of  alluding  to  the  word  choux,  and 
thus  making  a  French  pun  upon  the  cabbage, — for  Tom 
did  not  understand  French,  but  rather  despised  it  as  a 
jack-a-dandy  acquirement. 

"Sure,  you  wouldn't  ruin  my  market,  Misther 
Durfy!" 

"None  of  your  humbugging — but  be  off  at  once," 
said  Tom,  whose  tone  indicated  he  was  very  much  in 
earnest. 

"Not  a  nicer  slip  of  a  pig  in  the  market  than  the 
same  pigST— I'm  expectin'  thirty  shillin's  a  piece  for 
them." 

"Faith,  you'll  get  more  than  thirty  shillings,"  cried 
Tom,  "in  less  than  thirty  seconds,  if  you  don't  take 
your  dirty  cabbages  and  blackguard  i)igs  out  o' 
that!" 

"Dirty  cabbages!"  echoed  the  fellow,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

The  order  to  depart  was  renewed. 

"Blackguard  jiigs!"  cried  Paddy,  in  affected  wonder. 
"Ah,  Masther  Tom,  one  would  think  it  was  afther 
dinner  you  wor. " 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  rap? — do  you  intend  to  say 
I'm  drunk  "i"" 

"Oh,  no,  sir! — But  if  it's  not  afther  dinner  wid  you,  I 
think  you  wouldn't  turn  ui)  your  nose  at  bacon  and 
greens." 

"Oh,  with  all  your  joking,"  said  Tom,  laughing, 
"you  won't  find  me  a  chicken  to  pluck  for  your  bacon 
and  greens,  my  boy;  so,  start! — vanish! — disperse! — 
my  bacon  merchant! " 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  forward,  several  cars 
were  gathered  round  the  place,  with  a  seeming  view  to 
hem  in  Egan's  voters,  and  interrupt  their  progress 
to  the  poll;  but  the  gate  of  the  yard  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  fellows  within  soon  upset  the 
car  which  impeded  their  egress,  gave  freedom 
to  the  pigs  who  used  their  liberty  in  eating  the 
cabbages,  while  their  owner  was  making  cause  with 
his  party  of  O'Gradyites  against  the  outbreak  of 
Egan's  men.  The  affair  was  not  one  of  importance ;  the 
number  were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  good  row— it 
was  but  a  hustling  affair,  after   all,  and  a  slight  scrim- 

•  A  saying  among  the  Irish  peasantry— meaning,  there  is  danger  in  delay. 
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mage  enabled  Tom  Dnrfy  to  head  his  men  in  a  rush  to 
the  poll. 

The  polling  was  now  prosecuted  vigorously  on  both 
sides,  each  party  anxious  to  establish  a  majority  on  the 
first  day;  and  of  course  the  visual  i)ractices  for  facili- 
tating tlieir  own,  and  retarding  their  opponent's  pro- 
gress, were  resorted  to. 

Scatterbrain's  party,  to  counteract  the  energetic 
'  movement  of  the  enemy's  voters,  and  Muri)hy's  activi- 
ty, got  up  a  mode  of  interruption  seldom  made  use  of 
but  of  which  they  made  use  of  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  determined  to  put  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  all 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  which  some  loss  of  time  to 
the  Eganite  party  was  effected. 

This  gave  rise  to  odd  scenes  and  answers,  occasion- 
ally ; — some  of  the  fellows  did  not  know  what  the  oath 
of  allegiance  meant;  some  did  not  know  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  scruple  of  couscience  against  taking  it; 
others,  indignant  at  what  they  felt  to  be  an  insulting 
mode  of  addi-ess,  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  said  to 
them,  in  a  tone  savoring  of  supremacy, — "  Yoii're  a  Ro- 
man Catholic," — would  not  answer  immediately,  and 
gave  dogged  looks,  and  sometimes  dogged  answers; 
and  it  required  address  on  the  part  of  Egan's  agents 
to  make  them  overcome  such  feelings,  and  expedite  the 
work  of  voting.  At  last,  the  same  herculean  fellow 
who  gave  O'Grady  the  fierce  answer  about  the  blunder- 
buss tenure  he  enjoyed,  came  up  to  vote,  and  fairly 
bothered  the  querist  with  his  ready  replies,  which, 
purposely,  were  never  to  the  purpose;— the  examina- 
tion ran  nearly  thus: 

"You're  a  Roman  Catholic  ?" 
.      "Am  I  ?"  said  the  fellow. 
I      "Are  you  not  ?"  demanded  the  agent. 

"You  say  I  am,"  was  the  ansv/er. 

"Come,  sir,  answer — What's  your  religion  ?" 

"The  thrue  religion." 

"What religion  is  that?" 

"My  religion." 

"And  what's  your  religion  ?" 

"My  mother's  religion." 

"And  what  was  your  mother's  religion?" 

"  She  tuk  whisky  in  Iier  tay. " 

"Come,  now,  I'll  find  you  out,  as  cunning  as  you 
are,"  said  the  agent,  piqued  into  an  encounter  of  tlie 
wits  with  tliis  fellow,  whose  baffling  of  every  question 
pleased  tiie  crowd. 

"You  bless  yourself,  don't  you  ?" 

"Wlien  I'm  done  witli  you,  I  think  I  ought." 

"What  place  of  worship  do  you  go  to?" 

"The  most  convayiiieiit. " 

"But  of  what  persuasion  are  you  ?" 

"My  persuasion  is  that  you  won't  find  it  out." 

"What  is  your  belief?" 

"My  belief  is  tluit  you're  puzzled." 

"Do  you  confess?" 

"Not  to  you." 

"Come  !  now  I  have  you.     Why  would  you  send  for 

I  if  you  were  likely  to  die  ?" 
"Docthor  Growl  in'." 
"Not  for  the  priest?" 


"I  must  first  get  a  messenger." 

"Confound  you're  quibbling !— tell  me,  then,  what 
your  opinions  are  —  your  conscientious  opinions,  I 
mean  ?" 

"They  are  the  same  as  my  landlord's." 

"^Vud  what  are  your  landlord's  opinions  ?" 

"Faix,  his  opinion  is,  that  I  won't  pay  him  the  last 
half-year's  rint;  and  I'm  of  the  same  opinion  myself." 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  answer,  and  dumb- 
founded the  agent  for  a  time;  but,  angered  at  the 
successful  quibbling  of  the  sturdy  and  wily  fellow  be- 
fore him,  he  at  last  declared,  with  much  severity  of 
manner,  that  he  must  have  a  direct  reply.  "I  insist, 
sir,  on  your  answering,  at  once,  are  you  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic?" 

"I  am,"  said  the  fellow. 

"And  could  you  not  say  so  at  once  ?"  repeated  the 
officer. 

"You  never  axed  me  ?"  returned  the  other. 

"I  did,"  said  the  oflQcer. 

"Indeed,  you  didn't.  You  said  I  was  a  great  many 
things,  but  you  never  axed  me— you  wor  dhriviu'  crass 
words  and  cruked  questions  at  me,  and  I  gev  you  an- 
swers to  match  them,  for  sure  I  thought  it  was  manners 
to  cut  out  my  behavor  on  your  own  pattheru." 

"Take  the  oath,  sir!" 

"Where  am  I  to  take  it  to  ?"  inquired  the  provoking 
blackguard. 

The  clerk  was  desired  to  "swear  him"  withoutfurther 
notice  being  taken  of  his  impertinent  answer. 

"I  hope  the  oath  is  not  looighty,  sir,  for  my  couscience 
is  tindher  since  the  last  alibi  I  swore." 

The  business  of  the  interrior  was  now  suspended  for 
a  time  by  the  sounds  of  fierce  tumult  which  arose  from 
without.  Some  rushed  from  the  court-house  to  the 
platform  outside,  and  beheld  the  crowd  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  beating  back  the  police,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  endeavoring  to  seize  the  person  and  things 
which  had  offended  OGrady;  and  the  police  falling 
back  for  support  on  a  party  of  military  which  O'Grady 
had  prevailed  on  the  sheriff  to  call  out.  The  sheriff 
was  a  weak,  irresolute  man  and  was  over-persuaded  by 
sucli  words  as  "mob"  and  "riot,"  and  broaches  of  peace 
Imw'^  about  to  be  C(mimitted,  if  the  ruffians  were  not 
checked  before-liand.  The  wisdom  oi preventive  measures 
was  preaclied,  and  the  rest  of  the  hacknied  phrases 
were  paraded,  which  brazen-faced  and  iron-handed  op- 
pressors  are  only  too  familiar  with. 

Tlie  people  were  now  roused,  and  thoroughly  de- 
feated the  police,  who  were  forced  to  fly  to  the  lines  of 
the  military  party  for  piotection;  having  effected  thia 
object,  tlie  crowd  retained  tlieir  position,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  assault  the  soldiers,  tliough  a  very  firm  and 
lowering  front  was  presented  to  tlicm,  and  siiouts  of 
defiance  against  tlie  "Peelers"*  rose  loud  and  long. 

"A  round  of  ball  cartridge  would  cool  their  courage," 
said  O'Grady. 

Tlio  Knglish  otUcer  in  command  of  tlie  party,  looking 
witli  wonder  and  reproach  upon  him,  asked  if  lie  had 
the  coMimand  of  the  party. 

•  The  Diiinc  given  to  ihc  police  liy  the  pioplc— tho  force  bciog  first  I'stabiiehed  by 
Sir  Vobtrt  I'wl,  '.liun  Mr.  fed,  Sucrctary  of  Irtlaud. 
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"No,  sir;— the  sheriff,  of  course; — but  if  I  were  in 
his  place,  I'd  soon  disperse  the  rascals." 

"Did  jou  ever  witness  the  effect  of  a  fusilade,  sir?" 
inquired  the  officer. 

"No,  sir,"  said  O 'Grady,  grufflj-;  "but  I  suppose  I 
know  pretty  well  what  it  is." 

"For  the  sake  of  humanity,  sir,  I  hope  you  do  not, 
or  I  am  willing  to  believe  you  would  not  talk  so  lightly 
of  it;  but  it  is  singular  how  much  fonder  civilians  are 
of  urging  measures  that  end  in  blood,  than  those  whose 
profession  is  arms,  and  who  know  how  disastrous  is 
tlieir  use." 

The  police  were  ordered  to  advance  again  and  seize 
the  "ringleaders;"  they  obeyed,  unwillingly;  but  being 
saluted  with  some  stones,  their  individual  wrath  was 
excited,  and  they  advanced  to  chastise  the  mob,  who 
again  drove  them  back;  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
soldiers  was  made  by  the  crowd  in  the  scufde  which 
ensued. 

"Now,  will  you  fire  ?"  said  O'Grady  to  the  sheriff. 

The  sherifl",  who  was  a  miserable  coward,  was  tilled 
with  dread  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  mob,  and 
wished  to  have  his  precious  person  under  shelter  be- 
fore hostilities  commenced;  so,  with  pallid  lips,  and  his 
teeth  chattering  with  fear,  he  exclaimed: 

"No!  no!  no  I — don't  tire — don"t  be  precipitate;  be- 
sides, I  hav'nt  read  the  Riot  Act." 

"There's  no  necessity  for  firing,  sir,  I  should  say," 
said  the  captain. 

"I  thought  not,  captain— I  hope  not,  captain,"  said 
the  sheritt',  who  now  assumed  a  humane  tone.  "Think 
of  the  effusion  of  blood,  my  dear  sir!"  said  he  to 
O'Grady,  who  was  grinning  like  a  fiend  all  the  time — 
"the  sacrifice  of  human  life — I  couldn't,  sir — I  can't, 
sir — besides,  the  Riot  Act— hav'u't  it  about  me — must 
be  read,  you  know.  Mister  O'Grady." 

"Not  always,"  said  O  Grady,  fiercely. 

"But  the  inquiry  is  always  very  strict  after,  if  it  is 
not,  sir — I  should  not  like  the  efl'usiou  of  human  blood, 
sir,  unless  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  the  thing  done 
regularly — don't  think  I  care  for  the  d — d  rascals,  a 
button,  sir,— only  the  regularity,  you  know;  and  the 
efl'usion  of  human  blood  is  serious,  and  the  inquiry, 
too,  without  the  Riot  Act.— Captain,  would  you  oblige 
me  to  fall  back  a  little  closer  round  the  court-house, 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  election.— Besides,  the 
Riot  Act  is  up  stairs,  in  my  desk. — The  court-house 
must  be  protected,  you  know,  and  I  just  want  to  run 
up  stairs  for  the  Riot  Act;  I'll  be  down  again  in  a 
moment. — Captain,  do  oblige  me — draw  your  men  a 
IcetU  closer  round  the  court-house." 

"I'm  in  a  better  position  here,  sir,"  said  the  captain. 

"I  thought,  sir,  you  were  under  my  command,  sir," 
said  the  sheriff. 

"Under  your  command  to  fire,  sir,  but  the  choice  of 
position  rests  with  me;  and  we  are  stronger  where  we 
are,  the  court-house  is  completely  cover'^id,  and  while 
my  men  are  under  arms  here,  you  may  rely  on  it  the 
crowd  is  completely  in  check  without  firing  a 
shot." 

Oft"  ran  the  sherifi'  to  the  court-house. 


"You're  saving  of  your  gunpowder,  I  see,  sir,"  said 
O'Grady  to  the  captain,  with  a  sardonic  grin. 

"You  seem  to  be  equally  sparing  of  your  humanity, 
sir,"  returned  the  captain. 

"God  forbid  I  should  be  afraid  of  a  pack  of  ruffians," 
said  O'Grady. 

"Or  I  of  a  single  one,"  returned  the  captain,  with  a 
look  of  stern  contempt. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  this  bitter  bandying  of 
hard  words  might  have  led  to  had  it  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  the  sheriff  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  court-house;  there,  with  the  Riot  Act 
in  his  hand,  he  called  out: — 

"Now  I've  read  it — fire  away,  boys— fire  away  !"  and 
all  his  compunction  about  the  eti'usiou  of  blood  vanished 
the  moment  his  own  miserable  carcase  was  safe  from 
harm.  Again  he  waived  the  Riot  Act  from  the  win- 
dow, and  vociferated,  "Fire  away,  boys,"  as  loud  as  his 
frog-like  voice  permitted. 

"Now,  sir,  you're  ordered  to  fire,"  said  O'Grady  to 
the  captain. 

"I'll  not  obey  that  order,  sir,"  said  the  captain; 
"  the  man  is  out  of  his  senses  with  fear,  and  I'll  not 
obey  such  a  serious  command  from  a  madman." 

"Do  you  dare  disobey  the  orders  of  the  sheriff,  sir  ?" 
thundered  O'Grady. 

"I  am  responsible  for  my  act,  sir,"  said  the  captain— 
"seriously  responsible;  but  I  will  not  slaughter  un- 
armed people  until  I  see  further  and  fitter  cause." 

The  sheriff  had  vanished — he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen — and  O'Grady  as  a  magistrate  had  now  the  com- 
mand. Seeing  the  cool  and  courageous  man  he  had  to 
deal  with  in  the  military  chief,  he  determined  to  push 
matters  to  such  an  extremity  that  he  should  be  forced, 
in  self-defence,  to  fire.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
oidered  a  fresh  advance  of  the  police  ui)on  the  people, 
and  in  this  third  afl'air  matters  assumed  a  more  serious 
aspect;  sticks  and  stones  were  used  with  more  efl'ect,  . 
and  the  two  parties  being  nearer  to  each  other,  the-  '' 
missiles  meant  only  for  the  police,  overshot  their  mark 
and  struck  the  soldiers,  who  bore  their  jiaiuful  situation 
with  admirable  patience.  J 

"Now  will  you  fire,  sir  ?"  said  O'Grady  to  the  officer,  j 

"If  I  fire  now,  sir,  I  am  as  likely  to  kill  the  police  as 
the  people,  withdraw  your  police  first,  sir,  and  then  I 
will  tire." 

This  was  but  reasonable — so  reasonable,  that  even 
O'Grady,  engaged  almost  to  madness,  as  he  was,  could 
not  gainsay  it;  and  he  went  forward  himself  to  with- 
draw the  police  force. — O'Grady's  presence  increased 
the  rage  of  the  mob,  whose  blood  was  now  thoroughly 
up,  and  as  the  police  fell  back  they  were  pressed  by 
the  infuriated  people,  who  now  began  almost  to  dis- 
regard the  presence  of  the  military,  and  x^oured  down 
in  a  resistless  stream  upon  them. 

O'Grady  repeated  his  command  to  the  captain,  who, 
finding  matters  thus  driven  to  extremity,  saw  no  longer 
the  possibility  of  avoiding  bloodshed;  and  the  first 
preparatory  word  of  the  fatal  order  was  given,  the 
second  on  his  lips,  and  the  long  file  of  bright  muskets 
flashed  in  the  sun  ere  they  should  quench  its  light  for 
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ever  to  some,  and  carry  ilai'kuess  to  niMiiy  a  heart  aud 
hearth,  wheu  a  young  and  handsome  man,  mounted  on 
a  noble  horse,  came  plunging  and  ijloughiug  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and,  rushing  between  the  half- 
levelled  muskets  and  those  who  in  another  instant 
•would  have  fallen  their  victims,  he  shouted  in  a  voice 
whose  noble  tones  carried  to  its  hearers  involuntary 
obedience,  "Stop! — for  God's  sake,  stop!"  Then  wheel- 
ing his  horse  suddenly  round,  he  charged  along  the 
advancing  front  of  the  people,  plunging  his  horse 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  waving  them  back  with  his 
hand,  enforcing  his  commands  with  words  as  well  as 
actions.  The  crowd  fell  back  as  he  pressed  upon  them 
with  a  fiery  horsemanship  unsurpassable  by  an  Arab; 
and  as  his  dark  clustering  hair  streamed  about  his 
noble  face,  pale  from  excitement,  and  with  flashing 
eyes,  he  was  a  model  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Gre- 
cian art — ay,  and  he  had  a  soul  worthy  of  the  most 
glorious  times  of  Grecian  liberty! 

It  was  Edward  O'Connor. 

"Fire!"  cried  O'Grady,  again. 

The  gallant  soldier,  touched  by  the  heroism  of 
O'Connor,  and  roused  by  the  brutality  of  O'Grady  be- 
yond his  patience,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
was  urged  beyond  the  habitual  parlance  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  swore  vehemently,  "I'll  be  damned  if  I  do!  I 
wouldn't  run  the  risk  of  shooting  that  noble  fellow  for 
all  the  magistrates  in  your  county." 

O'Connor  had  again  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
military  party,  having  heard  the  word  "tire!"  re- 
peated. 

"For  mercy  sake,  sir,  don't  fire,  and  I  pledge  you  my 
soul  the  crowd  shall  disperse." 

"Ay!"  cried  O'Grady,  "they  won't  obey  the  laws  nor 
the  magistrates;  but  they'll  listen  fast  enough  to  a 
d — d  rebel  like  you."' 

"Liar  aud  ruffian!"  exclaimed  Edward,  "I'm  a  better 
aud  more  loyal  subject  than  you,  who  provoke  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  you  should  make  honored. " 

At  the  word  liar,  O'Grady,  now  quite  frenzied,  at- 
tempted to  seize  a  musket  from  a  soldier  beside  him; 
and  had  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  it, 
Edward  O'Connor's  days  had  been  numbered;  but  the 
soldier  would  not  give  up  Iiis  firelock,  and  O'Grady,  in- 
tent on  immerliate  vengeance,  then  rushed  upon  Ed- 
ward, aud,  seizing  him  by  the  leg,  attempted  to  unhorse 
him,  but  Edward  was  too  firm  in  his  seat  for  this,  and  a 
struggle  ensued. 

The  crowd,  fearing  Edward  was  about  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim, raised  a  tierce  shout,  and  were  about  to  advance, 
when  tlie  captain,  witli  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
seized  O'Grady,  dragged  him  away  from  his  hold,  and 
gave  freedom  to  Edward,  who  instantly  used  it  again 
to  charge  the  advancing  line  of  the  mob,  and  drive 
them  back. 

"IJack,  boys,  back!"  he  cried,  "don't  give  your  ene- 
mies a  triumpli  by  being  disorderly.  Disperse— retire 
into  houses,  let  nothing  tempt  yon  to  riot— collect 
round  your  tally-rooms,  and  come  up  quietly  to  the 
polling— and  you  will  yet  have  a  peaceful  triumph." 

The  crowd,  obeying,  gave  three  cheers  for  "Ned-o'- 


the-Hill,"  and  the  dense  mass,  which  could  not  be 
awed,  and  dreaded  not  the  engines  of  war,  melted  away 
before  the  breath  of  peace. 

As  they  retired  on  one  side,  the  soldiers  were  ordered 
to  their  quarters  on  the  other,  while  their  captain  and 
Edward  O'Connor  stood  in  their  midst;  but  ere  they 
separated,  these  two,  with  charity  in  their  souls,  waved 
their  hands  towards  each  other  in  token  of  amity,  aud 
parted,  verily,  in  friendshii). 


CHAPTER  XX. 

After  the  incidents  just  recorded,  of  course  great 
confusion  and  excitement  exir,ted,  during  which 
O'Grady  was  forced  back  into  the  court-house,  in  a 
state  bordering  on  insanity.  Inflamed  as  his  furious 
passions  had  been  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  and  his 
thirst  of  revenge  still  remaining  unslaked,  foiled  in  all 
his  movements,  and  flung  back,  as  it  were,  into  the 
seething  cauldron  of  his  own  hellish  temper,  he  was  a 
pitiable  sight,  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a  wild  ani- 
mal, and  uttering  the  most  horrid  imprecations.  On 
Edward  O'Connor  principally  his  curses  fell,  with  de- 
nunciations of  immediate  vengeance,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  dismissal  from  the  sei'vice  was  proiihesied  on 
oath  for  the  English  captain.  The  terrors  of  a  court- 
martial  gleamed  titfully  through  the  frenzied  mind  of 
the  raving  squire  for  the  soldier;  and  for  O'Connor,  in- 
stant death  at  his  own  hand  was  his  momentary  cry. 

"Find  the  rascal  for  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  I  may 

call  him  out  and  shoot  him  like  a  dog — yes,  by ,  a 

dog — a  dog;  I'm  disgraced  while  he  lives — I  wish  the 
villain  had  three  lives,  that  I  might  take  them  all  at 
once— all — all!  —  "  and  he  stretched  out  his  hands  as 
he  spoke,  and  grasped  at  the  air  as  if  in  imagination 
he  clutched  the  visionary  lives  his  bloodthirsty  wishes 
conjured  up. 

Edward,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  crowd  dispersed,  re- 
turned to  tlie  hustings,  aud  sought  Dick  Dawson,  that 
he  might  be  in  readiness  to  undertake,  on  his  part,  the 
arrangement  of  the  hostile  meeting,  to  which  he  knew 
he  should  be  immediately  called.  "Let  it  be  over,  my 
dear  Dick,  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Edward;  "it  is 
not  a  case  in  which  delay  can  be  of  any  service;  the 
insult  was  mortal  between  us,  and  the  sooner  expiated 
by  a  meeting  the  better." 

"Don't  be  so  agitated,  Ned,"  said  Dick;  "fair  and 
easy,  man,  fair  and  easy — keep  yourself  cool." 

"Dear  Dick — I'll  be  cool  on  the  ground,  but  not  till 
then, — I  want  the  meeting  over  before  my  lather  hears 
of  tlie  ([uarrel — I'm  his  only  child,  Dick,  and  you  know 
how  he  loves  me!" 

He  wrung  Dick's  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  glis- 
tenc<l  with  tenderness,  but  with  the  lightning  quick- 
ness of  thought  all  gentle  feelings  vanished,  as  he  saw 
Scatterbrain  struggling  his  way  towards  him,  and  read 
in  his  eye  the  i)urport  of  his  approach.  He  communi- 
cated to  Edward  his  object  in  seeking  him,  aud 
was    at     once    referred    to    Dawson,    who     instantly 
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retired  Avitli  him,  and  arranged  an  immediate 
meeting.  This  was  easily  done,  as  they  had  their 
pistols  with  them  since  the  duel  in  the  morning; 
and  if  there  be  those  who  tliink  it  a  little  too  much  of 
a  good  thing  to  have  two  duels  in  one  day,  pray 
let  them  remember  it  was  election  time,  and  even  in 
sober  England,  that  period  often  gives  rise  to  personal- 
ities which  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  code  of 
honor.  Only  in  Ireland,  the  thing  is  sooner  over.  We 
seldom  have  three  columns  of  a  new.spaper  filled  with 
notes  on  the  subject,  numbered  from  1  to  25.  Gentle- 
men don't  consider  whether  it  is  too  soon  or  too  late  to 
fight,  or  whether  a  gentleman  is  perfectly  entitled  to 
call  him  out  or  not.  The  title  in  Ireland  is  generally 
considered  sufficient  in  the  icill  to  do  it,  and  few  there 
would  wait  for  the  poising  of  a  very  delicately  balanced 
scale  of  etiquette  before  going  to  the  ground;  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  fight  first,  and  leave  the  world 
to  argue  about  the  niceties  after. 

In  the  present  instance,  a  duel  was  unavoidable,  and 
it  was  to  be  feared  a  mortal  one,  for  deadly  insult  had 
been  given  on  both  sides. 

The  rumor  of  the  hostile  meeting  flew  like  wildfire 
through  the  town;  and  when  the  parties  met  in  a  field 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge,  an  anxious 
crowd  was  present.  The  police  were  obliged  to  be  in 
strong  force  on  the  ground,  to  keep  back  the  people, 
who  were  not  now,  as  an  hour  before,  in  the  town,  in 
uproarious  noise  and  action,  but  still  as  death ; — not  a 
murmur  was  amongst  them — the  excitement  of  love  for 
the  noble  young  champion,  whose  life  was  in  danger  for 
his  care  of  them,  held  them  spell-bound  in  a  tranquility 
almost  fearful. 

The  aspect  of  the  two  principals  was  in  singular  con- 
trast;— on  the  one  side,  a  man  burning  for  revenge, 
who,  to  use  a  common,  but  teiTible  parlance,  desired  to 
"wash  out  the  dishonor  put  upon  him  in  blood."  The 
other  was  there,  regretting  that  cause  existed  for  the 
awful  arbitrement,  and  only  anxious  to  defend  his  own, 
not  take  another's  life.  To  sensitive  minds  the  reaction 
is  always  painful  of  having  insulted  another,  when  the 
excitement  is  over  which  prompted  it:  when  the  hot 
blood  which  inflamed  the  brain  runs  in  cooler  currents, 
the  man  of  feeling  always  regrets,  if  he  does  not  re- 
Ijroach  himself,  with  having  urged  his  fellow-man  to 
break  the  commandments  of  the  Most  High,  and  deface, 
perhajjs  annihilate,  the  form  that  was  moulded  in 
His  image.  The  words  "liar  and  rufiSan"  haunted 
Edward's  mind  reproachfully; — biit  then  the  provoca- 
tion— "Rebel!" — Xo  gentleman  could  brook  it;  Because 
his  commiseration  for  a  peo])le  iiad  endeared  him  to 
them,  was  he  to  be  called  "re6(Z.^"  Because,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  he  had  preserved  perhai^s  scores, 
and  i)revented  an  infraction  of  the  law,  was  he  to  be 
called  ^'' rebel?"  He  stood  acquitted  before  his  own 
conscience — after  all,  the  most  terrible  bar  before  which 
we  can  be  called. 

The  men  were  jjlaced  upon  their  ground,  and  the  word 
to  fire  given.  O'Grady,  in  his  desire  for  vengeance, 
raised  his  pistol  deliberately,  with  deadly  aim,  and 
Edward  was  thus  enabled  to  fire  first,  and  with  such 


cool  jirccision  that  his  shot  took  effect  as  he  intended; 
O' Grady's  pistol  arm  was  ripped  up  from  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow;  but  so  determined  was  his  will,  and  so  firm 
his  aim,  that  the  wound,  severe  as  it  was,  produced  but 
a  slight  twitch  in  his  hand,  which  threw  it  up  slightly, 
and  saved  Edward's  life,  for  the  ball  passed  through 
his  hut  just  above  his  head. 

O 'Grady's  arm  instantly  after  dropped  to  his  side, 
the  pistol  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  staggei"ed,  for  the 
pain  of  the  wound  was  extreme.  His  second  ran  to  his 
assistance. 

"It  is  onlj-  in  the  arm,"  said  O'Grady,  firmly,  though      ' 
his  voice  was  changed  by  the  agony  he  suffered;  "give 
me  another  pistol." 

Dick  at  the  same  moment  was  beside  Edward. 

"You're  not  touched,"  he  said. 

Edward  coolly  pointed  to  his  hat. 

"Too  much  i)owder,"  said  Dick;  "I  thoiight  so  when 
his  pistols  were  loaded." 

"Xo,"  said  Edward,  "it  was  my  shot;  I  saw  his  hand 
twitch." 

Scatterbrain  demanded  of  Dick  another  shot  on  the 
part  of  O'Grady. 

"By  all  means,"  was  the  answer,  and  he  handed  a 
fresh  pistol  to  Edward. — "To  give  the  devil  his  due," 
said  Dick,  "he  has  great  pluck,  for  you  hit  him  hard — 
see  how  pale  he  looks — I  don't  think  he  can  hurt  you 
much  this  time — but  watch  him  well,  my  dear  Ned." 

The  seconds  withdrew,  but  with  all  O'Grady's  des- 
perate courage,  he  could  not  lift  the  pistol  with  his 
right  arm,  which,  though  hastily  bound  in  a  handker- 
chief, was  bleeding  profusely,  and  racked  with  torture. 
On  finding  his  right  hand  powerless,  such  was  his  un- 
flinching courage,  that  he  took  the  pistol  in  his  left; 
this  of  course  impaired  his  power  of  aim,  and  his  nerve 
was  so  shattered  by  his  bodily  suffering,  that  his 
pistol  was  discharged  before  coming  to  the  level,  and 
Edward  saw  the  sod  torn  up  close  beside  his  foot.  He 
then,  of  course,  fired  into  the  air.  O'Gradj-  would 
have  fallen  but  for  the  immediate  assistance  of  his 
friends,  he  was  led  from  the  ground  and  i)laced  in  a 
carriage,  and  it  was  not  until  Edward  O'Connor 
mounted  his  horse  to  ride  away,  that  tbe  crowd  mani- 
fested their  feelings.  Then  three  tremendous  cheers 
arose;  and  the  shouts  of  their  triumph  and  joy  reached 
the  wounded  man  as  he  was  driven  slowly  from  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  widow  Flanagan  had  long  ago  determined  that, 
whenever  the  election  should  take  place,  she  would 
take  advantage  of  the  great  influx  of  visitors  that 
event  would  produce,  and  give  a  grand  party.  Her 
preparations  were  all  made  to  secure  a  good  muster  of 
her  country  friends,  when  once  the  day  of  nomination 
was  fixed;  and  after  the  election  begun,  she  threw  out 
all  her  hooks  and  lines  in  every  direction  to  catch  every 
straggler  worth  having  whom  the  election  brought  into 
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the  town.  It  required  some  days  to  do  tliis;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  eve  of  the  fifth,  that  her  house  was 
turned  upside  down  and  inside  out  for  the  reception  of 
the  numerous  guests  whose  company  she  expected. 

The  toil  of  the  day's  election  was  over:  the  gentle- 
men had  dined  and  refreshed  themselves  with  creature 
comforts;  the  vicissitudes,  and  tricks,  and  chances  of 
the  last  twelve  hours  were  canvassed,— when  the  strik- 
ing of  many  a  clock,  or  the  consultation  of  the  pocket- 
dial,  warned  those  who  were  invited  to  Mrs.  Flanagan's 
party,  that  it  was  time  to  wash  off  the  dust  of  the  battle- 
field from  their  faces,  and  mount  fresh  linen  and  cam- 
bric. Those  who  were  pleased  to  call  themselves 
"good  fellows" 
declared  for  "an- 
other battle;"  the 
faint-hearted 
swore  that  an  aut- 
ograiih  invitation 
from  Venus  herself 
to  the  heathen 
0 1  y  m  p  u  s,  with 
nectar  and  ambro- 
sia for  tea  and 
bread-and  -  butter, 
could  not  tempt 
them  from  the 
christian  enjoy- 
ment  of  a  feather- 
bed after  the  fag 
of  such  a  day;  but 
the  preux  chevaliers 
— those  who  did 
deserve  to  win  a 
fair  lady  —  shook 
off  sloth  and  their 
morning  trousers, 
and  taking  to 
tights  and  activi- 
ty, hurried  to  the 
party  of  the  bux- 
om widow. 

The  widow  was 
in  her  glory  hos- 
pitable, she  en  joy- 
ed receiving  her  friends, — mirthful,  she  look  forward  to 
along  night  of  downright  sport, — coquettish,  she  would 
have  good  opportunity  of  letting  Tom  Durfy  see  how 
attractive  she  was  to  the  men, — while  from  the  women 
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under  the  intinence  of  the  gentle  sighing  of  a  broken 
pane  of  glass,  which  the  head  of  an  inquiring  j'outh  in 
the  street  had  stove  in,  while  flattening  his  nose  against 
it,  in  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  company  through 
the  opening  in  the  window  curtain. 

At  last,  when  the  room  could  hold  no  more,  the  com- 
pany were  drafted  off  to  the  dancing-room,  which  had 
only  long  deal  forms  placed  against  the  wall  to  rest 
the  weary  after  the  exertions  of  the  jig.  The  aforesaid 
forms,  by-the-by,  wei'e  borrowed  from  the  chapel :  the 
old  wigsby  who  had  the  care  of  them  for  some  time 
doubted  the  propriety  of  the  sacred  property  being  put 
to  such  a  jirofaue  use,  until  the  widow's  arguments 

convinced  him  it 
was  quite  right, 
after  she  had  giv- 
en him  a  ten-pen- 
ny piece.  As  the 
dancing- room 
could  not  boast  of 
a  lustre,  the  defi- 
ciency was  suppli- 
ed by  tin  sconces 
hung  against  the 
wall ;  for  ormolu 
branches  are  not 
expected  to  be 
plenty  in  county 
towns.  But  let  the 
widow  be  heard 
for  herself,  as  she 
bustled  through 
her  guests,  and 
caught  a  critical 
glance  at  her 
arrangements: 
"What's  that  you- 
're faulting  now? 
—  is  it  my  deal 
seats  without 
cushions  ?  Ah  1 
you're  a  lazy  Lar- 
ry, Bob  L  a  r  k  i  n. 
Cock  you  up  with 
a  cushion  indeed ! 
sit  the  less,  you'll  diMice  the  more.  Ah ! 
I  see   you're    eyeing  ray  tin   sconces    there; 


if    you 

Matty, 

well,  sure  they  have  them  at  the  county  ball,  when 

candlesticks  are  scarce,  and  what  would  you  expect 
her  love  of  go.s'sip  and  scandal  (was  there  ever  a  lady  in  grander  from  a  poor  lone  woman?  besides,  we  must 
her  position  without  it  ?)  would  have  ample  gratifica-  have  plenty  of  lights,  or  how  could  the  beaux  see  the 


tion  in  the  accumulated  news  of  the  county  for  twenty 
miles  round.  She  had  but  one  larye  room  at  her  com- 
mand, and  tluU  was  given  up  to  the  dancing;  and  being 
cleared  of  tables,  chairs,  and  carpet,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered by  Mrs.  Flanagan  as  a  proper  reception-room 
for  her  guests,  wlio  were,  therefore,  received  in  a 
smaller  apartment,  where  tea  and  cofio.e,  toast  an<l  mui'- 
fins,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wei-e  nil  smoking  hot  to- 
gether, and  the  caudles  on  the  manlcl-iiiece  irickling 
down  rivulets  of  fat  in  the  most  sympathetic  manner, 


girls  ?— though  1  see,  Ilarry  Cassidy,  by  your  sly  look, 
that  you  think  they  look  as  well  in  the  dark — ah  !  you 
diiulf" — aud  she  slapped  his  shoulder  as  she  ran 
past. 

"Ah  !  Mister  I\ruiiihy,I'm  delighted  to  see  you;  what 
kept  you  so  late? — the  election,  to  bo  sure.  Well, 
we're  beating  them,  ain't  we?  Ah!  the  old  country 
for  ever.  I  hope  Edward  O'Connor  will  be  hero. 
Come,  begin  the  dance  ;  there's  the  i>ii)er  and  the 
fiddler  in  the  corner  as  idle  as  a  milestone  withont-u 
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number.  Tom  Durfy,  don't  ask  me  to  dance,  for  I'm 
engaged  for  the  next  four  sets." 

"Oh  !  but  the  first  to  me,"  said  Tom. 

"Ah  !  yis,  Tom,  I  was;  but  then  you  know,  I  couldn't 
refuse  the  stranger  from  Dublin,  and  the  English  cap- 
tain that  will  be  here  by-und-by;  he's  a  nice  man  too, 
and  long  life  to  him,  wouldn't  fire  on  the  people  the 
other  day;  I  vow  to  the  Virgin,  all  the  women  iu  the 
room  ought  to  kiss  him  when  be  comes  in.  Ah, 
doctor !  there  you  are;  there's  Mrs.  Gubbins  in  the 
corner  dying  to  have  a  chat  with  you;  go  over  to  her. 
Wlio's  that  taazing  the  piano  there  ?  Ah  !  James  Beddy, 
it's  you  I  see.  I  hope  it's  in  tune;  'tis  only  four  months 
since  the  tuner  was  here.  I  hope  you've  a  new  song 
for  us,  James,  the  tuner  is  so  scarce,  Mrs.  Riley,  in  the 
counti'y — not  like  Dublin;  but  we  poor  country  i>eo])le, 
you  know,  musti>ut  up  with  what  we  can  get;  not  like 
you  citizens^  who  has  lashings  of  luxuries  as  easy  as 
peas."  Then,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  she  said,  "I 
hope  your  daughter  has  practised  the  new  piece  well 
to-day,  for  I  couldn  t  be  looking  after  her,  you  know, 
to-day,  being  in  such  a  bustle;  with  my  party  I  was 
just  like  a  dog  in  a  fair,  in  and  out  everywhere;  but  I 
hope  she's  i^erfect  in  the  piece;"  then,  still  more  confi- 
dentially, she  added:  "for  he's  here — ah  !  Iioish  it  was, 
Mrs.  Riley;"  tlien,  with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  off  she  rat- 
tled through  the  room  with  a  word  for  everybody. 

The  Mrs.  Riley,  to  whom  she  was  so  confidential,  was  a 
friend  from  Dublin,  an  atrociously  vulgar  woman,  with  a 
more  vulgar  daughter,  who  were  on  a  visit  with  Mrs. 
Flanagan.  The  widow  and  the  mother  thought  Murtough 
Murphy  would  be  a  good  speculation  for  the  daughter  to 
"cock  her  cap  at"  (to  use  their  own  phrase),  and  with 
this  view  the  visit  to  the  country  was  projected.  But 
matters  did  not  prosper;  Mur|>hy  was  not  much  of  a  mar- 
rying man;  and  even  if  lie  might  be  caught  in  the  toils 
of  Hymen,  some  frank,  joyous,  unaffected,  dashing  girl 
would  have  been  the  only  one  likely  to  serve  a  writ  on 
the  jovial  attorney's  heart.  K^ow,  Miss  Riley  was,  to 
use  Murtough  Murpbj-'s  own  phrase,  "a  batch  of  brass 
and  a  stack  of  affectation,"  and  the  airs  she  attempted 
to  play  off  on  the  country  folk.  Murphy  in  particular, 
only  made  her  an  object  for  his  mischievous  merriment: 
as  an  example,  we  may  as  well  touch  up  one  little 
incident  en  passant. 

The  widow  had  planned  one  day  a  walking  party  to  a 
picturesque  ruin,  not  verj'  far  from  the  town,  and  deter- 
mined that  Murphy  should  give  Uis  arm  to  Miss  Riley; 
for  the  party  was  arranged  in  couples,with  a  most  deadly 
design  on  the  liberty  of  the  attorney.  At  the  appointed 
hour  all  had  arrived  but  Murphy;  the  widow  thouglit  it 
a  happy  chance,  so  she  hurried  off  the  party,  leaving 
Miss  Riley  to  wait  and  follow  un<ler  his  escort.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  came,  having  met  the  widow  in 
the  street,  who  seat  him  back  for  Miss  Riley.  Now, 
Murtougli  saw  the  trap  which  was  intended  for  him, 
and  thought  it  fair  to  make  what  fun  he  could  out  of 
the  affair,  and,  being  alreadj-  sickened  by  the  various 
disgusting  exhibitions  of  the  damsel's  affectation,  he 
had  the  less  scruple  of  "taking  her  down  a  peg,"  as  he 
said  himself. 


AVhen  Murtough  reached  the  house  and  asked  for 
Miss  Riley,  he  was  ushered  into  the  little  drawing-room; 
and  there  was  that  very  full-blown  young  lady  on  a 
chair  before  the  fire,  her  left  foot  resting  on  the  fender, 
her  right  crossed  over  it,  and  her  body  thrown  back  in 
a  reclining  attitude,  with  a  sentimental  droop  of  the 
head  over  a  greasy  novel;  her  figure  was  rather  devel- 
oped by  her  posture,  indeed,  more  so  than  Miss  Riley 
quite  intended,  for  her  ankles  were  not  exceptionable, 
and  the  postion  of  her  feet  revealed  rather  more.  A 
bonnet  and  green  veil  lay  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  her 
shawl  hung  over  the  handle  of  the  fire-shovel.  When 
Murphy  entered  he  was  received  with  a  faint  "How  d' 
do?" 

"Pretty  well,  I  thank  you;  how  are  you?"  said 
Murphy,  in  his  rollicking  tone. 

"Oh!  Miste'  Murphy,  you  are  so  odd." 

"Odd,  am  I,  how  am  I  odd?" 

"Oh!  so  odd." 

"Well  you'd  better  put  on  your  bonnet  and  come 
walk,  and  we  can  talk  of  my  oddity  after." 

"Oil,  indeed,  I  cawn't  walk." 

"Can't  walk!"  exclaimed  Murphy.  "Why  can't  you 
walk?    I  was  sent  for  you." 

"  'Deed  I  cawn't." 

"Ah  now!"  said  Murphy,  giving  her  a  little  tender 
poke  of  his  forefinger  on  the  shoulder. 

"Don't,  Mister  Murphy,  pray  don't." 

"But  why  won't  you  walk  ?" 

"I'm  too  delicate." 

Murphy  uttered  a  very  long  Oh  ! ! !  I ! 

"'Deed  I  am,  Miste'  Murphy,  though  you  may  disbe- 
lieve it." 

"Well— a  nice  walk  is  the  best  thing  In  the  world  for 
the  health. — Come  along  !" 

"Cawn't  indeed;  a  gentle  walk  on  a  terrace,  or  a 
shadowy  avenue,  is  all  very  well — the  Rotunda  Gar- 
dens, for  instance." 

"Not  forgetting  the  military  bands  that  play  there," 
said  Murphy  "together  with  the  of&cers  of  all  the  bar- 
racks in  Dublin,  clinking  their  sabres  at  their  heels 
along  the  gravel  walks,  all  for  the  small  charge  of  a 
fi  penny  bit." 

Miss  Riley  gave  a  reproachful  look  and  shrug  at  the 
vulgar  mention  of  a  "  fi'penny  bit,"  which  Murphy  pur- 
posely said  to  shock  her  "Brummagem  gentility." 
"How  can  you  be  so  odd,  Miste'  Murphy  ?"  she  said. 
"I  don't  joke,  indeed;  a  gentle  walk — I  repeatil — is  all 
very  well;  but  these  horrid  rough  country  walks — these 
masculine  walks,  I  may  say — are  not  consistent  with  a 
delicate  frame  like  mine." 

"A  delicate  frame  !"  said  Murtough.  "Faith,  I'll  tell 
you  wliat  it  is.  Miss  Riley,"  said  he,  standing  bolt  up- 
right before  her,  plunging  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  feet,  which  still  maintained 
their  original  position  on  the  fender — "I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Miss  Riley;  by  the  vartue  of  vay  oath,  if  your 
other  leg  is  a  match  for  the  one  I  see,  the  divil  a  harm  a 
trot  from  this  to  Doublin  would  do  you." 

Miss  Riley  gave  a  faint  scream,  and  popped  her  legs 
under  hea"  chair,  while  Murphy  ran  off  in  a  shout  of 
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laughter  and  joined  the  party,  to  whom  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  joke. 

But  all  this  did  not  damp  Miss  Eiley's  hopes  of  win- 
ning him.  She  changed  her  plan;  and  seeing  he  did 
not  bow  to  what  she  considered  the  sujtremacy  of  her 
very  elegant  manners,  she  set  about  feigning  at  once 
admiration  and  dread  of  him.  She  would  sometimes 
lift  her  eyes  to  Murtough  with  a  languishing  expres- 
sion, and  declare  she  never  knew  anyone  she  was  so 
afraid  of;  but  even  this  double  attack  on  his  vanity 
could  not  turn  Murphy's  flank,  and  so  a  very  laughable 
flirtation  went  on  between  them,  he  letting  her  employ 
all  the  enginery  of  her  sex  against  him,  with  a  mis- 
chievous enjoyment  in  her  blindness  at  not  seeing  she 
was  throwing  away  her  powder  and  shot. 

But,  to  return  to  the  party,  a  rattling  country  dance 
was  called  out  at  once  the  energies  of  the  piper,  the 
fiddler,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen;  and  left  those 
who  had  more  activity  in  their  heads  than  their  heels, 
to  sit  on  the  forms  in  the  back  ground,  and  exercise 
their  tongues  in  open  scandal  of  their  mutual  friends 
and  acquaintances  under  cover  of  the  music,  which 
prevented  the  most  vigorous  talker  from  being  heard 
further  than  this  or  her  next-door  neighbor.  Doctor 
Growling  had  gone  over  to  Mrs.  Gubbin's,  as  desired, 
and  was  buried  deep  in  gossip. 

"What  an  extraordinary  affair  that  was  about  Miss 
O 'Grady,  doctor." 

"Very,  ma'am." 

"In  the  man's  bed  she  was,  I  hear." 

"So  the  story  goes,  ma'm." 

"  And  they  tell  me,  doctor,  that  when  her  father— that 
immaculate  madman,  God  keep  us  from  harm  !— said  to 
poor  Mrs.  O'Grady,  in  a  great  rage,  '  Where  have  you 
brought  up  your  daughters  to  go  to,  ma'am?'  says  he, 
— and  slie,  poor  woman,  says, 'To  church,  my  dear,' 
thinking  it  was  the  difl'erent  religion  the  Saracen  was 
after,— so  says  he,  ^Church,  indeed  !  there's  the  church 
she  is  gone  to,  ma'am,'  says  he,  turning  down  a  quilted 
counterpane  !" 

"Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  Marseilles,  ma'am?"  said  the 
doctor. 

"Well,  whatever  it  wah— 'There's  the  church  she  is 
in,'  says  lie,  pulling  her  out  of  the  bed." 

"Out  of  tlie  bed  !"  repeated  the  doctor. 

"Out  of  the  bed,  sir." 

"Then  her  church  was  in  the  diocese  of  Doion,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"That's  good,  docthor;  indeed,  that's  good.  She  was 
caught  in  bed,  says  I— ami  it's  the  diocese  of  Down, 
says  you;  faith,  that's  good.  I  wish  tlie  diocese  was 
your  own — for  you're  funny  enough  to  be  a  bishop, 
docthor— you  lay  howld  of  everything." 

"That's  a  great  qualification  for  a  mitre,  ma'am," 
said  the  doctor. 

"And  the  poor  young  man  that  has  got  her  is  not 
wortli  a  farthing,  1  hear,  docthor." 

"Then  he  must  be  a  curatis  ma'am— though  I  don't 
think  it's  a  cha])el  of  ease  he  has  got  into." 

"Oh  !  what  a  tongue  you  have,  docthor,"  said  she, 
laughing;  "faith,  you'll  kill  me." 


"That's  my  profession,  ma'am.  I'm  a  licentiate  of 
the  Eoyal  College;  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  my  hu- 
manity is  an  overmatch  for  my  science.  Phreuologi- 
cally  speaking,  my  benevolence  is  large,  and  my  de- 
structiveuess  and  acquisitiveness  small. " 

"Ah,  there  you  go  off  on  another  tack— and  what  a 
funny  new  thing  that  is  you  talk  of ! — that  free-knowl- 
edge, or  crow-knowledge,  or  whatever  sort  of  knowl- 
edge you  call  it.  And  there's  one  thing  T  wish  to  ask 
you  about — there's  a  bump  the  ladies  have,  the  gentle- 
men always  laugh  at,  I  remark." 

"That's  very  rude  of  them,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor, 
di'ily.     "Is  it  in  the  anterior  region,  or  the — " 

"Docthor,  don't  talk  queer." 

"I'm  only  speaking  scientifically,  ma'am." 

"Well,  I  think  your  scientific  discourse  is  only  an 
excuse  for  saying  impudent  things;  I  mean  the  back  of 
their  heads." 

"I  thought  so,  ma'am." 

"They  call  it— dear  me,  I  forget — something— motive 
— motive — it's  Latin— but  I  am  no  scholard,  docthor." 

"That's  manifest,  ma'am." 

"But  a  lady  is  not  bound  to  know  Latin,  docthor." 

"Certainly  not,  ma'am — nor  any  other  language,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  eyes." 

Now,  this  was  a  wicked  hit  of  the  doctor's,  for  Mrs. 
Gubbins  squinted  frightfully;  but  Mrs.  Gubbins  did 
not  know  that,— so  she  went  on. 

"Tlie  bump,  I  mean,  docthor — is  motive  something — 
motive — motive — I  have  it! — motive-«css. " 

"Now,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  doctor, 
"amativeness." 

"That's  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gubbins;  "they  call  it  number 
one,  sometimes;  I  suppose  amativeness  is  Latin  for 
number  one.     Now,  what  does  that  bump  mean?" 

"Ah,  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  puzzled  for  a  moment 
to  give  an  explanation;  but  in  a  few  seconds  he  an- 
swered, "That's  a  beautiful  i)r()vision  of  nature.  That, 
ma'am,  is  the  organ  which  makes  your  sex  take  com- 
passion on  ours."* 

"Wonderful!"  said  Mrs.  Gubbins;  "but  how  good 
nature  is  in  giving  us  provisions!  and  I  don't  tliink 
there  is  a  finer  provision  county  in  Ireland  tlian  this." 

"Certainly  not,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor; — but  tlie 
moment  Mrs.  Gubbins  began  to  speak  of  provisions,  he 
was  sure  she  would  get  into  a  very  solid  discourse 
about  her  farms;  so  he  left  bis  seat  beside  her  and 
went  over  to  Mrs.  Riley,  to  see  wliat  fun  could  be  had 
in  that  quarter. 

Her  daughter  was  cutting  all  sorts  of  bare-faced 
capers  about  tlie  room,  "astonishing  tlie  natives,"  as 
she  was  jileased  to  say;  and  Growling  was  looking 
on  in  amused  wonder,  at  tliis  si)ecimen  of  vulgar 
effront'M'y,  wliom  he  had  christened  "The  Brazen  Bag- 
gage," the  first  time  he  saw  her. 

"You  are  looking  at  my  daugiiter,  sir,"  said  the  de 
liglited  motiier. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor,  ))rofoundIy. 

"She's  very  young,  sir." 

•  Thia  very  ingenious  nnswcr  was  really  given  by  an  Irish  profeeeor  to  an  ovcr- 
iuquioilive  lady. 
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"She'll  meud  of  that,  ma'am.  We  were  young  once 
ourselves." 

This  was  not  very  agreeable  to  the  mother,  who 
dressed  rather  iu  a  juveuile  style. 

"I  mean,  sir,  that  you  must  excuse  any  little  awk- 
wardness about  her— that  all  rises  out  of  timidity— she 
was  lost  with  bashfuluess  till  I  roused  her  out  of  it — 
but  now  I  think  she  is  beginning  to  have  a  little  self- 
jiossession." 

The  doctor  was  amused,  and  took  a  large  pinch  of 
snuff;  he  enjoyed  the  phrase  '■'•beg inning  to  have  a  little 
self-possession  "  being  applied  to  the  most  brazen  bag- 
gage he  ever  saw. 

"  She's  very  accomplished,  sir,"  continued  the 
mother.  "Misther  Jew-val  (Duval)  taitcbes  her 
ilancin',  and  Musha  Dunny-ai,  (Mons.  Du  Xoyer*) 
French.  Misther  Low-jeer  (Logier)  hasn't  the  like  of 
ber  iu  his  academy  on  the  piauya,  and  as  for  the  harp, 
you'd  thiuk  she  wouldn't  lave  a  sthring  in  it." 

"She  must  be  a  treasure  to  her  teachers,  ma'am," 
said  the  doctor. 

"Faith,  you  may  well  iny  thrmsure, — it  costs handftUs 
o'  money;  but  sure,  while  there's  room  for  improve- 
raeut,  every  apartment  must  be  attended  to,  and  the 
voual  apartment  is  filled  by  Sir  John,— fifteen  shillin's 
a  lesson,  no  less." 

"What  silvery  tones  she  ought  to  bring  out,  ma'am, 
at  that  rate!" 

"Faith,  you  may  say  that,  sir.  It's  coining,  so  it 
is,  with  them  tip-top  men,  and  ruins  one  a'most  to  have 
a  daughter;  every  shake  I  get  out  of  her  is  to  the  tune 
of  a  ten-poun'  note,  at  least.  You  shall  hear  her  by- 
and-by;  the  minit  the  dancin'  is  over,  she  shall  sing 
you  the  '  Bewildhered  Maid.'  Do  j'ou  know  the'Be- 
wildhered  Maid,'  sir?" 

"I  havn't  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance,  ma'am," 
said  the  doctor. 

The  dancing  was  soon  over,  and  the  mother's  threat 
put  into  execution.  Miss  liiley  was  led  over  to  the 
liiano  by  the  widow,  with  the  usual  protestations  that 
she  was  hoarse.  It  took  some  time  to  get  the  piano 
ready,  for  an  extensive  clearance  was  to  be  made  from 
it  of  cui^s  and  saucers,  and  half-empty  glasses  of  negus, 
before  it  could  be  opened;  then,  after  various  thrum- 
miugs,  and  hummiugs,  and  hawkings,  the  "Bewildered 
Maid"  made  her  appearance  in  the  wildest  possible 
manner,  and  the  final  shriek  was  quite  worthy  of  a 
maniac.  Loud  applause  followed,  and  the  wriggling 
Miss  Riley  was  led  from  the  piano  by  James  Reddy, 
who  had  stood  at  the  back  of  her  chair,  swaying  back- 
ward and  forward  to  the  music,  with  a  maudlin  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  on  his  face,  and  a  suppressed  excla- 
mation of  "B-u-tiful"  after  every  extra  shout  from  the 
young  lady. 

Growling  listened  with  an  expression  of  as  much 
dissatisfaction  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  weak 
punch. 

"I  see  you  don't  like  that,"  said  the  widow  to  him, 
under  her  breath;  "ah,  you're  too  hard,  doctor — con- 
sider, she  sung  out  of  good-nature." 

*  My  own  worthy  and  excellent  master,— the  best  in  Ireland. 


"I  don't  know  if  it  was  out  ot  good-nature,"  said  he; 
"but  I'm  sure  it  was  out  of  tune." 

James  Reddy  led  back  Miss  Eiley  to  her  mama,  who 
was  much  delighted  with  the  o^jen  manifestation  of 
"the  poet's"  admiration. 

"She  ought  to  be  proud,  sii",  of  your  conjunction,  I'm 
sure.  A  i)oet  like  you,  sir! — what  beautiful  rhymes 
them  were  you  did  on  the  "lection." 

"A  trille,  ma'am — a  mere  trifle— a  little  occasional 
thing." 

"Oh!  but  them  two  beautiful  lines — 

'  W'e  tread  the  land  that  bore  us, 
Our  green  flag  glitters  o'er  nsl' " 

"  2hey  are  only  a  quotation,  ma'am,"  said  Reddy. 

"Oh,  like  every  man  of  true  genius,  sir,  you  try  and 
undervalue  your  own  work;  but  call  them  lines  what 
you  like,  to  my  taste  they  are  the  most  beautiful  lines 
in  the  thing  you  done." 

Reddy  did  not  know  what  to  answer,  and  his  con- 
fusion was  increased  by  catching  old  Growling's  eye, 
who  was  chuckling  at  the  mal-a-propos  speech  of  the 
flourishing  Mrs.  Riley. 

"Don't  you  sing  yourself,  sir?"  said  that  lady. 

"To  be  sure  he  does,"  cried  the  widow  Flanagan; 
"and  he  must  give  us  one  of  his  own." 

"Oh!" 

"No  excuses;  now,  James!" 
i  "Where's  Duggan?"  inquired  the  poetaster,  affect- 
edlj';  "I  told  him  to  be  here  to  accompany  me." 
I  "I  attend  your  muse,  sir,"  said  a  miserable  structure 
I  of  skin  and  bones,  advancing  with  a  low  bow  and  obse- 
([uious  smile; — this  was  the  poor  music-master,  who  set 
Reddy's  rhymes  in  music  as  bad,  and  danced  attend- 
ance on  him  everywhere. 

The  mu.sic-master  fumbled  over  a  hackneyed  prelude, 
to  show  his  command  of  the  instrument. 

Miss  Riley  whispered  to  her  mama,  that  it  was  out 
of  one  of  her  first  books  of  lessons. 

Mrs.  Flanagan,  with  a  sedu(;tive  smirk,  asked,  "what 
he  was  going  to  give  them."  The  poet  replied,  "a 
little  thing  of  his  own,— 'Rosalie;  or,  the  Broken 
Heart,' — seutimeiital,  but  rather  sad." 

The  musical  skeleton  rattled  his  bones  against  the 
ivory,  in  a  very  one,  two,  three,  four,  symphony;  the 
]ioet  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  ])ulled  up  his 
collar,  gave  his  head  a  jaunty  nod,  and  commenced. 

ROSALIE  ; 

OR,   THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

Fare  thee— fare  thee  well— alas, 

Fare--farewell  to  thee! 
On  pleasure's  wings,  as  dew-drops  fade, 

Or  honey  stings  the  bee. 
My  heart  is  as  sad  as  a  black  etonc 

Under  the  blue  sea. 

Oh,  Rosalie  1   Oh,  Eosaliel 

As  ruder  rochs  with  envy  glow, 

Thy  coral  lips  to  see. 
So  the  weeping  waves  more  briny  grow 

With  my  salt  tears  for  thee  1 
My  heart  is  as  sad  as  a  black  stone 

Under  the  blue  sea. 

Oh,  Kosaliel  Oh,  Eosaliel 

After  this  brilliant  specimen  of  the  mysteriously- 
sentimental   and  imaginative   school   was    sufiicieutly 
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applauded,  dancing  was  recommenced,  and  Eeddj 
seated  liimself  beside  Mrs.  Eiley,  tlie  incense  of  whose 
praise  was  sweet  in  his  nostrils.  "Oh,  you  have  a  soul 
for  poetry  indeed,  sii,"  said  the  ladj'.  "I  was  bewild- 
ered with  all  your  beautiful  iclaya  ;  that  '  honey  stings 
the  bee '  is  a  beautiful  iday — so  expressive  of  the  pains 
and  i)leasures  of  love.  Ah  !  I  was  the  most  romautic 
creature  myself  ouce,  Mister  Eeddy,  though  you 
wouldn't  think  it  now;  but  the  cares  of  the  world  and 
a  family  takes  the  shine  out  of  us.  I  remember  when 
the  men  used  to  be  making  hats  in  my  father's  estab- 
lishment— for  my  father  was  the  most  extensive  hatter 
in  Dublin — I  don't  know  if  you  knew  my  father  was  a 
hatter;  but  you  know,  sir,  manufactures  must  be  fol- 
lowed, and  that's  no  reason  why  i)eople  shouldn't  en- 
joy po'thry  and  refinement.  Well,  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  how  romantic  I  was,  and  when  the  men  were  mak- 
ing the  hats — I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  saw  them 
making  hats — " 

Eeddy  declared  he  never  did. 

"Well,  it's  like  the  witches  round  the  iron-pot  in 
Macbeth;  did  you  ever  see  Kemble  in  Macbeth?  Oh  ! 
he'd  make  your  blood  freeze,  though  the  pit  is  so  hot  you 
wouldn't  have  a  dwry  rag  on  you.  But  to  come  to  the 
hats.  When  they're  making  them,  they  have  hardly  any 
crown  to  them  at  all;  well,  the  moment  I  clapt  my  eyes 
on  one  of  them  I  thought  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  directly, 
with  liis  slouched  hat  and  black  feathers  like  a  hearse. 
Yes,  I  assure  you,  the  broad  hat  always  brought  to  my 
mind  a  Spanish  noble  or  an  Italian  noble  (that  would  do 
as  well,  you  know),  or  a  robber  or  a  murderer,  which  is 
all  the  same  thing." 

Eeddy  could  not  conceive  a  hat  manufactory  as  a 
favorable  nursery  for  romance,  but  as  the  lady  pi'aised 
his  song,  he  listened  complacently  to  her  hatting. 

"And  that's  another  beautiful  iday,  sir,"  continued 
the  lady,  "where  you  make  the  rocks  jealous  of  each 
other— that's  so  beautiful  to  bring  in  a  bit  of  nature  into 
a  metaphysic  that  way." 

"You  flatter  me,  ma'am,"  said  Eeddy;  "but  if  I  might 
speak  of  my  own  work — that  is,  if  a  man  may  ever  speak 
of  his  own  work, — " 

"And  why  not,  sir?"  asked  Mrs.  Eiley,  with  a  busi- 
ness-like air;  "who  has  as  good  a  right  to  speak  of  the 
work  as  the  man  w'ao  done  it,  and  knows  wliat's  in  it?" 
"Tliat'sa  very  sensible  remark  of  yours,  ma'am,  and 
I  will  therefore  take  leave  to  say,  that  the  idea  Zam 
proudest  of  is,  tlie  dark  and  heavy  grief  of  tlie  heart 
being  compared  to  a  black  stone,  and  its  de2'>th  of  misery 
imiilied  by  the  sea." 

"Thruefor  you,"  said  M"rs.  Eiley;  "and  the  him  sea 
— all!  tiiat  didn't  escai)e  me;  that's  ar  elegant  touch — 
the  black  stone  and  the  blue  sea;  and  the  black  and 
blue,  such  a  beautiful  (sonthrast!" 

"1  own,"  said  Eeddy,  "1  attempted  in  that  the  bold 
and  daring  style  of  expression  which  Byron  has  intro- 
duced." 

"Oil  lie's  a  hne,  jJote  certainly,  but  he's  not  moral,  sir; 
and  I'm  afeard  to   let  my   daughter  read    such    com- 
bustibles." 
"But  he's  gran'd,"  said  Reddy;  "for  instance: 


"    She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night.' 

How  fine." 

"But  how  wicked!"  said  Mrs.  Eiley.  "I  don't  like 
that  night-walking  style  of  poetry  at  all;  so  say  no 
more  about  it;  we'll  talk  of  something  else.  You 
admire  music,  I'm  sure." 

"I  adore  it,  ma'am." 

"Do  you  like  the  piano  ?" 

"Oh,  ma'am,  I  could  live  under  a  piano." 

"My  daughter  plays  the  piano  beautiful." 

"Charmingly." 

"Oh,  but  if  you  heerd  her  play  the  harp,  you'd  think 
she  wouldn't  lave  a  sthriug  on  it  (this  was  Mrs.  Eiley's 
favorite  bit  of  praise);  and  a  beautiful  harp  it  is;  one 
of  Egan's  double  action,  all  over  goold,  and  cost  eighty 
guineas;  Miss  Cheese  chuse  it  for  her.  Do  you  know 
Miss  Cheese?  she's  as  plump  as  a  partridge,  with  a 
voice  like  a  lark:  she  sings  elegant  duets— do  you  ever 
sing  duets?" 

"Jfot  often." 

"Ah!  if  you  could  hear  Pether  Dowling  sing  duets 
with  my  daughter!  he'd  made  the  hair  stand  straight  on 
your  head  with  the  delight.  Oh,  he's  a  powerful  singer! 
you  never  heerd  the  like,  he  runs  up  and  down  as  fast 
as  a  lamplighter;— and  the  beautiful  turns  he  gives; 
oh  !  I  never  heard  any  one  sing  a  second  like  Pether. 
I  declare  he  sings  a  second?  to  that  degree  that  you'd  think 
it  was  the  first,  and  never  at  a  loss  for  a  shake;  and  then 
off  he  goes  in  a  run,  that  you'd  think  he'd  never  come 
back;  but  he  does  bring  it  back  into  the  tune  again  with 
as  nate  a  tit  as  a  Limerick  glove.  Oh  !  I  never  heerd  a 
singer  like  Pether  !  !  !" 

There  is  no  knowing  how  much  more  Mrs.  Eiley 
would  have  said  about  "Pether,"  if  the  end  of  the 
dance  had  not  cut  her  eloquence  short,  by  permitting 
the  groups  of  dancers  as  they  promenaded  to  throw  in 
their  desultory  discourse  right  and  left,  and  so  break 
up  anything  like  a  consecutive  conversation. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  Mrs.  Flannigan's 
guests  were  of  the  Gubluns  and  Eiley  stamp.  There 
were  some  of  the  better  class  of  the  country  people  pre- 
sent; Intelligence  and  courtesy  in  the  one  sex  and  gent- 
leness and  natural  grace  in  the  other,  making  a  society 
not  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  mass,  though  individual  in- 
stances of  folly  and  ignorance  and  purse-proud  effron- 
tery were  amongst  it. 

But  to  Growling  every  phase  of  society  afl'orded  gra- 
tification ;  and  while  no  one  had  a  keener  relish  for  such 
scenes  as  the  one  in  which  we  have  just  witnessed  him, 
the  learned  and  tlie  courteous  could  be  met  witli  equal 
weapons  by  tiie  doctor  when  he  liked. 

Quitting  the  dancing-room,  ho  went  into  a  little  draw- 
ing room,  where  a  party  of  a  very  difi'ereiit  stamp  were 
engaged  in  conversation.  Edward  O'Connor  and  the 
"dear  English  captain,"  as  Mrs.  Flanagan  called  him, 
were  deep  in  an  interesting  disciission  about  the  rela- 
tive ])ra(!ticcs  in  Ireland  and  England  on  the  occasions 
of  elections  and  trials,  and  most  other  public  events; 
and  O'Connor,  and  two  or  three  listeners, — amongst 
whom  was  a  Mr.  iMonk,  whoso  daughters,  remarkable 
nice  girls,  were  of  the  party,— were  delighted  with  the 
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feeling  tone  in  which  the  Englishman  spoke  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  Irish,  and  how  often  the  excesses  into 
wliich  they  sometimes  fell  were  viewed  through  an  ex- 
aggerated or  distorted  medium,  and  what  was  frequent- 
ly mere  exuberance  of  spirit  pronounced  and  punished 
as  riot. 

"I  never  saw  a  people  over  whom  those  in  authority 
require  more  good  temper,"  remarked  the  captain. 

"Gentleness  goes  a  long  way  with  them,"  said  Ed- 
ward. 

"And  violence  never  succeeds,"  added  Mr.  Munk. 

"You  are  of  opinion,  then,"  said  the  soldier,  "they 
are  not  to  be  forced." 

"Except  to  do  what  they  like,"  chimed  in  Growling. 

"That's  a  very  Irish  sort  of  coercion,"  said  the  cap- 
tiiin  smiling. 

"And  therefore  fit  for  Irishmen,"  said  Growling; 
"and  I  never  knew  an  intelligent  Englishman  yet,  who 
came  to  Ireland,  who  did  not  find  it  out.  Paddy  has  a 
touch  of  the  pig  in  him— he  won't  be  driveyi;  butH*you 
may  coaa;  him  a  long  way;  or  if  you  appeal  to  his  rea- 
son,— for  he  happens  to  have  such  a  thing  about  him, — 
you  may  persuade  him  into  what  is  right  if  you  take 
the  trouble." 

"By  Jove,"  said  the  captain,  "it  is  not  easy 
to  argue  with  Paddy;  the  rascals  are  so  ready  with 
quip,  and  equivoque,  and  queer  answers,  that  they 
generally  get  the  best  of  it  in  talk,  however  fallacious 
may  be  their  argument;  and  when  you  think  you  have 
Pat  in  a  corner,  and  escape  is  inevitable,  he's  off  with- 
out your  knowing  how  he  slipped  through  your  fingers." 

AVhen  tlie  doctor  joined  the  conversation,  Edward, 
knowing  his  powers,  gave  up  the  captain  into  his 
hands  uud  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Miss  Monk,  who  had 
just  entered  from  the  dancing-room,  and  threw  herself 
into  a  chair  in  the  corner. 

She  and  Edward  soon  got  engaged  in  a  conversation 
particularly  interesting  to  him.  She  spoke  of  having 
lately  met  Fanny  Dawson,  and  was  praising  her  in  such 
terms  of  aiiectionate  admiration,  that  Edward  hung 
upon  every  word  with  delight.  I  know  not  if  Miss 
Monk  was  aware  of  Edward's  devotion  in  that  quarter 
before,  but  she  could  not  look  uiion  the  bland,  though 
somewhat  sad  smile,  which  arched  his  expressive 
mouth,  aud  the  dilated  eye  which  beamed  as  her  praises 
were  uttered,  without  being  then  conscious  that  Fanny 
Dawson  had  made  him  captive. 

She  was  pleased,  and  continued  the  conversation  with 
that  inherent  pleasure  a  woman  has  in  touching  a  man's 
heart,  even  though  it  be  not  on  her  own  account;  and  it 
was  done  with  that  tact  and  delicacy  which  only  women 
possess,  and  which  is  so  refined  that  the  rougher  nature 
of  man  is  insensible  of  its  drift  and  influence,  and  he  is 
betrayed  by  a  net  whose  meshes  are  too  fine  for  his  per- 
cei)tion.  Edward  O'Connor  never  dreamt  that  Miss 
Monk  saw  he  was  in  love  with  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course. While  they  were  talking,  the  merry  hostess 
entered,  and  the  last  words  the  captain  uttered  fell 
upon  her  ear,  and  then  followed  a  reply  from  Growling, 
saying  thai  Irishmen  were  as  hard  to  catch  as  quick- 
silver.    "Ay,  and  as  hard  to  keep  as  any  other  silver," 


said  the  widow;  "don't  believe  what  these  wild  Irish 
fellows  tell  you  of  themselves,  they  are  all  mad  divils 
alike — you  steady  Englishmen  are  the  safe  men — and 
the  girls  know  it.  And  faith,  if  you  try  them,"  added 
she,  laughing,  "  I  don't  know  any  one  more  likely  to 
have  luck  with  them  than  yourself;  foi",  'pon  my  con- 
science, captain,  we  all  doat  on  you  since  you  would 
not  shoot  the  people,  the  other  day." 

There  was  a  titter  among  the  girls  at  this  open 
avowel. 

"Ah,  why  wouldn't  I  say  it?"  exclaimed  she  laugh- 
ing. "I'm  not  a  mealy-mouthet  miss;  sure,  /may  tell 
truth;  and  I  wouldn't  trust  one  o'  ye,"  she  added,  with 
a  very  significant  nod  of  the  head  toward  the  gentle- 
men, "except  the  captain.  Yes — I'd  trust  one  more— 
I'd  trust  Mister  O'Connor;  I  think  he  really  could  be 
true  to  a  woman." 

The  words  fell  sweetly  upon  his  ear:  the  expression 
of  trust  in  his  faith  at  that  moment,  even  from  the 
laughing  widow,  was  pleasing;  for  his  heart  was  full  of 
the  woman  he  adored,  and  it  was  only  by  long  waiting 
and  untiring  fidelity  she  could  ever  become  his. 

He  bowed  courteously  to  the  compliment  the  hostess 
paid  him;  and  she,  immedii;tely  taking  advantage  of 
his  acknowledgment,  said  that,  after  having  paid  him 
such  a  pretty  compliment,  he  couldn't  refuse  her  to 
sing  a  song.  Edward  never  liked  to  sing  in  mixed 
comi)anies,  and  was  about  making  some  objection, 
when  the  widow  interrupted  him  with  one  of  those 
Iri.sh  "Ah,  now's"  so  hard  to  resist.  "Be- 
.sides,  all  the  noisy  pack  are  in  the  dancing-room, 
or  indeed  I  wouldn't  ask  you;  and  here  there's  not  one 
won't  be  charmed  with  you.  Ah,  look  at  Miss  Monk, 
there — I  know  she's  dying  to  hear  you;  and  see  all  the 
ladies  hanrfing  on  your  lips,  absolutely. — Can  j'ou  refuse 
me  after  that,  now  ?" 

It  was  true  that,  in  the  small  room  where  they  sat, 
there  were  only  those  who  were  worthy  of  better 
things  than  Edward  would  have  ventured  on  to  the 
many;  and  filled  with  the  tender  and  passionate  senti- 
ment his  convei'sation  with  Miss  Monk  had  awakened, 
one  of  those  effusions  of  deep,  and  earnest,  and  poetic 
feeling  which  love  had  prompted  to  his  muse,  rose  to 
his  lips,  and  he  began  to  sing. 

All  wei'e  silent,  for  the  poet  singer  was  a  favorite, 
and  all  knew  with  what  touching  expression  he  gave 
his  compositions;  but  now  the  mellow  tones  of  his 
voice  seemed  to  vibrate  with  a  feeling  in  more  than 
common  unison  with  the  words,  and  his  dark  earnest 
eyes  beamed  with  a  devotion  of  which  she  who  was  the 
object  might  be  proud. 

A  LEAF  THAT  REMINDS  OF  THE.B. 


How  sweet  is  the  hour  we  give, 

When  fancy  may  wander  free. 
To  the  friends  who  in  memory  live;— ■ 

For  then  1  remember  thee  I 
Then,  wing'd.  lilce  the  dove  from  the  ark, 

My  heart,  o'er  a  stormy  eea, 
Brings  bacli  to  ray  lonely  bark 

A  leaf  that  reminds  of  theel 
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Bat  still  does  the  sky  look  rlark, 

The  waters  still  deep  uud  wide; 
Oh!  when  may  my  lonely  bark 

lu  peace  on  the  shore  abide  ? 
But  through  the  future  far, 

Bark  though  my  course  may  be, 
UTiou  art  my  guiding  star  I 

My  heart  still  turns  to  theel 

ni. 

When  I  see  thy  friends  I  smile, 

I  sigh  when  I  hear  thy  name; 
Bat  they  cannot  tell  the  while 

Whence  the  smile  or  the  sadness  came. 
Vainly  the  world  may  deem 

The  cause  of  my  sighs  they  know: 
The  breeze  that  ruiiles  the  stream 

Knows  not  the  depth  below. 

Before  the  first  verse  of  tlie  song  was  over,  the  en- 
trance to  the  room  was  filled  with  eager  listeners,  and, 
at  its  conclusion,  a  large  proportion  of  the  company 
from  the  dancing-room  had  crowded  round  the  door, 
attracted  by  the  rich  voice  of  the  singer,  and  fascinated 
into  silence  by  the  charm  of  his  song.  Perhaps,  after 
mental  qualities,  the  most  valuable  gift  a  man  can  have 
is  a  fine  voice;  it  at  once  commands  attention,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  ranked  in  a  man's  possession  as 
highly  as  beauty  in  a  woman's. 

In  speaking  thus  of  voice,  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
power  of  singing  but  the  mere  physical  quality  of  a 
fine  voice,  which,  in  the  bare  utterance  of  the  simplest 
words,  is  i)leasing,  but,  becoming  the  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  higher  thoughts,  is  irresistible.  Super- 
added to  this  gift,  which  Edward  jjossessed,  the  song 
he  sang  had  meaning  in  it  which  could  reach  the  hearts 
of  all  his  auditorj-,  though  its  poetry  might  be  appre- 
ciated but  by  few:  its  imagery  grew  upon  a  .stem  whose 
root  was  in  every  bosom,  and  the  song  that  possesses 
this  quality,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  contains  not 
only  the  elements  of  futui-e  fame,  but  of  immediate 
popularity.  Startling  was  the  contrast  betweeu  the 
silence  the  song  had  produced  and  the  simultaneous 
clapping  of  hands  outside  the  door  when  it  was  over; 
not  the  poor  plaudit  of  a  fashionable  assembly,  whose 
"bravo"  is  an  attenuated  note  of  admiration,  .struggling 
into  a  sickly  existence,  and  ex))iring  in  a  sigli;  ap- 
plause of  so  suspicious  a  character  that  no  one  seems 
desirous  of  owning  it,— a  feeble  forgery  of  satisfaction 
which  people  think  it  disgraceful  to  be  caught  utter- 
ing. The  clapping  was  not  the  plaudit  of  high-bred 
hands,  wliose  sound  is  like  the  Hutteriiig  of  small 
wings,  just  enough  to  stir  gossamer,— but  not  the 
heart.  No;— such  was  not  tiie  applanse  which  followed 
Edward's  song;— ho  had  tlie  outburst  of  lieart-warm 
and  unsophi.sticated  .satisfaction, unfettered  bycliilling 
convention.  Most  of  his  hearers  did  not  know  that  it 
was  disgraceful  to  admit  being  too  well  pleast^d,  and 
the  poor  innocents  really  opened  tiieir  mouths  and 
clapped  tlioir  hands.  Oh,  fie  !  tell  it  not  in  (Irosvenor- 
squaro. 

And  now  Janics  Keddy  contrived  to  be  asked  to  sing; 
the  coxcomb,  not  content  with  his  luck  in  being  listen- 
ed to  before,  pant-;<l  for  such  anoMu-i-  burst  of  ai)plause 
as  greeted  Edward,  who.so  .song  Ik^  had  no  notion  was 
any  better  than  his  own;  the  puppy  fancied  his  rub- 


bish  of  the  "black  stone  under  the  blue  sea"  partook 
of  a  grander  character  of  composition,  and  that  while 
Edward's  "breeze"  but  "ruflied  the  stream,"  he  had 
fathomed  the  ocean.  But  a  "heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement  was  in  store  for  Master  James,  for  as 
he  commenced  a  love  ditty  which  he  called  by  the  fas- 
cinating title  of  "The  Rose  of  Silence,"  and  verily 
believed  would  have  enraptured  every  woman  in  the 
room,  a  powerful  voice,  richly  flavored  with  the  brogue, 
shouted  forth  outside  the  door,  '■'■  Ma'am,  if  you  plaze, 
supper  s  sarved!"  The  effect  was  magical;  a  rush  was 
made  to  supper  by  the  crowd  in  the  doorway,  and 
every  gentleman  in  the  little  drawing-room  ottered  his 
arm  to  a  lady,  and  led  her  ott"  without  the  smallest  re- 
gard to  Eeddy's  .singing. 

His  look  was  worth  anything,  as  he  saw  himself  thus 
unceremoniously  deserted,  and  likely  soon  to  be  left  in 
sole  possession  of  the  room;  the  old  doctor  was  en- 
chanted at  his  vexation;  and  when  James  ceased  to 
sing,  as  the  last  couple  were  going,  the  doctor  inter- 
posed his  request  that  the  song  should  be  finished. 

"Don't  stop,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  doctor;  "that's 
the  best  song  I  have  heard  a  long  time,  and  you  must 
indulge  me  by  finishing  it — that's  a  gem." 

"  Why,  you  see,  doctor,  they  have  all  gone  to  sup- 
per. " 

"Yes,  and  the  devil  choke  them  with  it,"  said  Growl- 
ing, "for  their  want  of  taste;  but  never  mind  that;  one 
judicious  listener  is  worth  a  crowd  of  such  fools,  you'll 
admit;  so  sit  down  again,  and  sing  for  me." 

The  doctor  seated  himself  as  he  spoke,  and  there  he 
kept  Reddy,  whom  he  knew  was  very  fond  of  a  good 
supper,  singing  away  for  the  bare  life,  with  only  one 
person  for  audience,  and  that  one  humbugging  him. 
The  scene  was  rich ;  the  gravity  with  which  the  doctor 
carried  on  the  quiz  was  admirable,  and  the  gullibility  of 
the  coxcomb  who  was  held  captive  by  his  affected  :ul- 
mii-ation,  exquisitely  absurb,  and  almost  past  belief; 
even  Growling  him.self  was  amazed  as  lie  threw  in  a 
rapturous  "charming"  or  "bravissimo"  at  the  egreg- 
ious folly  of  his  dupe,  who  still  continued  singing, 
while  the  laughter  ot  the  supper-room,  and  the  inviting 
clatter  of  its  knives  and  forks,  were  ringing  in  his  ear. 
When  Reddy  concluded,  the  doctor  asked,  might  he 
venture  to  request  the  last  verse  again;  "for,"  contin- 
ued he,  "there  is  a  singular  beauty  of  thought  and 
felicity  of  expression  in  its  iiuinbers,  leaving  the  mind 
unsatisfied  with  but  i  iie  hearing;  once  more,  if  you 
please." 

Poor  Keddy  repeated  the  last  verse. 

"Very  charming,  indeed  !"  said  the  doctor. 

"You  really  like  it  ?"  said  Reddy. 

"Like  ?"  said  the  doctor "sir,  like  is  a  faint  expres- 
sion of  what  I  think  of  that  song. — Moore  had  better 
look  to  his  laurels  sir  !  " 

"Oh,  doctor  !" 

"Ah,  you  know  your.self,"  said  Growling. 

"Then  that  last  doctor ?"  said  Reddy,  inquiringly. 

"Is  your  most  successfnl  achievement,  sir;  there  is 
a  mysterious  shadowing  forth  of  something  iu  it  which 
is  very  fine." 
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"You  like  it  better  tliixn  the  '  Black  Stone?  '" 

"Pooh  !  sir;— the  '  Black  Stone,'  if  I  may  be  allowed 
an  image,  is  but  ordiuai-y  paving,  while  that '  Rose  of 
Silence'  of  yours  might  strew  the  path  to  Parnassus." 

"And  is  it  not  strange,  doctor,"  said  Eeddy,  in  a 
reproachful  tone,  "that  them  i^eople  should  be  insensi- 
ble to  that  song,  and  leave  the  room  while  I  was  sing- 
ing it?" 

"Too  good  for  them,  sir — above  their  comprehen- 
sions." 

"Besides,  so  rude  !"  said  Reddy. 

"Oh,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  "when  you 
know  more  of  the  world,  you'll  find  out  that  an  appeal 
from  the  lower  house  to  the  upper,"  and  he  changed 
his  hand  from  the  region  of  his  waistcoat  to  his  head  as 
he  spoke,  "is  most  influential." 

"True,  doctoi-,"  said  Reddy,  with  a  smile;  "and  sup- 
pose ive  go  to  supper  now. " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Growling,  holding  his  but- 
ton.    "Did  you  ever  try  your  hand  at  an  epic  ?" 

"  No,  T  can't  say  that  I  did." 

"  I  wish  you  would." 

"You  flatter  me  doctor;  but  don't  you  think  we  had 
better  go  to  supper?" 

"  Ha!  "  said  the  doctor,  "  your  own  house  of  com- 
mons is  sending  up  an  appeal— eh  ?" 

"  Decidedly,  doctor." 

"  Then  you  see,  ray  dear  friend,  you  can't  wonder  at 
those  poor  iaferior  beings  hurrying  off  to  indulge  their 
appetites,  wlieu  a  man  of  genius  like  you  is  not  insen- 
sible to  the  same  call.  Never  wonder  again  at  people 
leaving  your  song  for  supper.  Master  James,"  said  the 
doctor,  resting  his  arm  on  Reddy,  and  sauntering  from 
the  room.  "Never  wonder  again  at  the  triumph  of 
supper  over  song,  for  the  Swan  of  Avon  himself  would 
have  no  chance  against  roast  ducks." 

Reddy  smacked  his  lips  at  the  word  ducks,  and  the 
savoury  odor  of  the  supper-room  which  they  ap- 
proached heightened  his  anticipation  of  an  onslaught 
on  one  of  the  aforesaid  tempting  birds;  but,  ah  !  when 
he  entered  the  room,  skeletons  of  ducks  there  were, 
but  nothing  more;  the  work  of  demolition  had  been  in 
able  hands,  and  the  doctor's  lachrymose  exclamation 
of  "the  devil  a  duck  !"  found  a  hollow  echo  under 
Reddy's  waistcoat.  Round  the  room  that  deluded 
minstrel  went,  seeking  what  he  might  devour,  but  his 
voyage  of  discovery  for  any  hot  fowl  was  profitless; 
and  Growling  in  silent  delight  witnessed  his  disap- 
pointment. 

"Come,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "there's  pleutly  of 
puucli,  left,  however — I'll  take  a  glass  with  you,  and 
drink  success  to  your  next  song,  for  the  last  is  all  I 
could  wish;"  and  so  iudeed  it  was,  for  it  enabled  him 
to  laugh  at  the  ijoetaster,  and  cheat  him  out  of  his 
supper. 

"Ho,  ho  !"  said  Murtough  Murphy,  who  approached 
the  door;  "you  have  found  out  the  punch  is  good,  eh  ? 
'faith  it  is  that  same,  and  I'll  take  another  glass  of  it 
with  you  before  I  go,  for  the  night  is  cold." 

"Are  you  going  so  soon?"  asked  Growliug,  as  he 
clinked  his  glass  against  the  attorney's. 


"Whist!"  said  Murphy;  "not  a  word  I'm  slipping 
away  after  Dick  the  Divil ;  we  have  a  trifle  of  work  in 
hand,  quite  in  his  line,  and  it  is  time  to  set  about  it. 
Good  bye,  you'll  hear  more  of  it  to-morrow — snug's  the 
word ! " 

Murphy  stole  away,  for  the  open  departure  of  so 
merry  a  blade  would  not  have  been  permitted,  and  in 
the  hall  he  found  Dick  mounting  a  large  top-coat,  and 
mufding  up. 

"Good  people  are  scarce,  you  think,  Dick,"  said 
Murphy. 

"I'd  recommend  you  to  follow  the  example,  for  the 
night  is  bitter  cold,  I  can  tell  you." 

"And  as  dark  as  a  coal-hole,"  said  Murphy,  as  he 
opened  the  door  and  looked  out. 

"No  matter,  I  got  a  dark  lanthorn,"  said  Dick, 
"which  we  can  use  when  required;  make  haste,  the 
gig  is  round  the  coroner,  and  the  little  black  mare 
wjU  roll  us  over  in  no  time." 

They  left  the  house  quietly,  as  he  spoke,  and  started 
on  a  bit  of  mischief,  which  demands  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark,  and  on  rounding  the  ad- 
jacent corner,  no  vehicle  could  be  seen;  but  a  pecu- 
liar whistle  from  Dick  was  answered  by  the  sound  of 
approaching  wheels,  and  the  rapid  footfalls  of  a  horse, 
mingled  with  the  light  rattle  of  a  smart  gig.  On  the 
vehicle  coming  uj),  Dick  took  the  little  mare,  that  was 
blacker  than  the  night,  by  the  head,  the  apron  of  the 
gig  was  thrown  down,  and  out  jumped  a  smart  servant 
boy. 

"You  have  the  horse  ready  too,  Billy  ?" 

"Yis  sir,"  said  Billy,  touching  his  hat. 

"Tlien  follow;  and  keep  up  with  me,  remember." 

"Yis,  sir." 

"Come  to  her  head,  here,"  and  he  patted  tte  little 
mare's  neck  as  he  spoke  with  a  carressing  'whoa,' 
which  was  answered  by  a  low  neigh  of  satisfaction, 
while  the  impatient  pawing  of  her  fore  foot  showed 
the  animal's  desire  to  start.  "What  an  impatient  little 
devil  she  is,"  said  Dick,  as  he  mounted  the  gig;  "I'll 
get  in  first,  Murphy,  as  I'm  going  to  drive,— now  up 
with  you — hook  on  the  apron — that's  it — are  you  all 
right?" 

"Quite,"  said  Murphy. 

"Then  you  be  into  your  saddle  and  after  us,  Billy," 
said  Dick;  "and  now  let  her  go." 

Billy  gave  the  little  black  mare  her  head,  and  away 
she  went,  at  a  slapping  pace,  the  fire  from  the  road 
answering  the  rapid  strokes  of  her  nimble  feet.  The 
servant  then  mounted  a  horse,  which  was  tied  to  a 
neighboring  palisade,  and  had  to  gallop  for  it  to  come 
up  with  his  master,  who  was  driving  with  a  swiftness 
almost  fearful,  considering  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  roads  he  had  to  traverse,  for 
he  was  making  the  best  of  his  course  by  cross  ways  to 
an  adjacent  road-side   inn,  where   some  non-resident 
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electors  were  expected  to  arrive  that  niglit  by  a  coacli 
from  Diibliu,  for  the  county  town  had  every  uook  aud 
crauuy  occupied,  and  this  inn  was  the  nearest  point 
where  they  could  get  any  accommodation. 

Now  don't  suppose  that  they  were  electors  whom 
Murphy  and  Dick,  in  their  zeal  for  their  party,  were 
going  over  to  g'reet  with  hearty  welcomes,  and  bring 
up  to  the  poll  the  next  day.  By  no  means.  They  were 
the  friends  of  the  opposite  party,  aud  it  was  with  the 
design  of  retarding  their  movements  that  this  night's 
excursion  was  undertaken.  These  electors  were 
a  batch  of  plain  citizens  from  Dublin,  whom  the  Scat- 
terbrain  interest  had  induced  to  leave  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  city  to  tempt  the  wilds  of  the  country  at 
that  wildest  of  times — during  a  contested  election:  and 
a  night  coach  was  freighted  inside  and  out  with  the 
worthy  cits,  whose  aggregate  voices  would  be  of  im- 
mense importance  the  next  day;  for  the  contest  was 
close,  the  county  nearly  i^olled  out,  and  but  two  days 
more  for  the  struggle.  Now,  to  interrupt  these  plain 
unsuspecting  men  was  the  object  of  Murphy,  whose 
well-supplied  information  had  discovered  to  him  this 
plan  of  the  enemy,  which  he  set  about  countermining. 
As  they  rattled  over  the  rough  bj'e-i'oads,  many  a  laugh 
did  the  meny  attorney  and  the  untameable  Dick  the 
Divil  exchange,  as  the  probable  success  of  their  scheme 
was  canvassed,  and  fresh  expedients  devised  to  meet 
the  possible  impediments  which  might  interrupt  them. 
As  they  topped  a  hill.  Murphy  pointed  out  to  bis  com- 
l^anion  a  moving  light  in  the  plain  beneath. 

"Tiiat's  tlie  coach,  Dick — there  are  the  lamps,  we're 
just  in  time — spin  down  the  hill,  my  boy — let  me  get 
in  as  they're  at  supper,  and  faith  they'll  want  it,  after 
coming  off  a  coach  such  a  night  as  this,  to  say  nothing 
of  some  of  them  being  aldermen  in  exi3ectancy,  I  sup- 
pose, and  of  coixrse  obliged  to  play  trencher-men  as 
often  as  they  can,  as  a  requisite  rehearsal  for  the  parts 
they  must  hereafter  fill." 

In  fifteen  minutes  more,  Dick  pulled  up  before  a 
small  cabin  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  inn,  and 
the  mounted  servant  tapped  at  the  door,  which  was 
immediately  opened,  and  a  peasant  advancing  to  the 
gig,  returned  the  civil  salutation  with  which  Dick 
greeted  his  approach. 

"I  wanted  to  be  sure  you  were  ready,  Barny." 

"Oil,  do  you  think  I'd  fail  you,  mistlier  Dick,  your 
honor?" 

"1  thought  you  miglit  be  asleep,  Barny." 

"Not  when  you  bid  me  wake,  sir — and  there's  a  nice 
fire  ready  for  you,  and  as  fine  a  dhrop  o'  pottem  as  ever 
tickled  your  tongue,  sir." 

"You're  the  lad,  Barny  !— good  fellow— I'll  be  back 
with  you  hy  and  by — "  and  off  whipped  Dick  again. 

After  going  about  a  ([uartcr  of  a  mile  further,  he 
pulled  up,  alighted  with  Murphy  from  tiie  gig,  un- 
harniisscd  the  little  black  mare,  and  then  overturned 
the  gig  into  the  ditch. 

"That's  as  natural  as  life,"  said  Dick. 

"What  an  escape  of  my  neck  I've  had!"  said 
Murphy. 

"Are  you  much  hurfi*"  said  Dick. 


"A  trifle,  lame  only,"  said  Murphy,  laughing  and 
limping. 

"There  was  a  great  boccagh*  lost  in  you,  Murphy; 
wait;  let  me  rub  a  handful  of  mud  on  your  face — there 
—you  have  a  very  upset  look,  'pon  my  soul,"  said  Dick, 
as  he  flashed  the  light  of  his  lantern  on  him  for  a 
moment,  and  laughed  at  Murphy  scooping  the  mud  out 
of  his  eye,  where  Dick  had  purposely  planted  it. 

"Divil  take  j'ou,"  said  Murtough;  "that's  too  na- 
tural. " 

"There's  nothing  like  looking  your  iiart,"  said  Dick. 

"Well,  I  may  as  well  complete  my  attire,"  said  Mur- 
tough, so  he  lay  down  in  the  road  and  took  a  roll  in  the 
mud;  that  will  do,  said  he  and  now,  Dick,  go  back  to 
Barney  and  the  mountain  dew,  while  I  storm  the  camp 
of  the  Philistines;  I  think  in  a  couple  of  hours  you 
may  be  on  the  look-out  for  me;  I'll  signal  you  from  the 
window,  so  now  good-bye;"  and  Murphy,  leading  the 
mare,  proceeded  to  the  inn,  while  Dick,  with  a'parting 
"Luck  to  you  my  boy,"  turned  back  to  the  cottage  of 
Barney. 

The  coach  had  set  down  six  inside  and  ten  out  pas- 
sengers (all  voters)  about  ten  minutes  before  Murphy 
marched  up  to  the  inn  door,  leading  the  black  mare, 
and  calling  "ostler"  most  lustily.  His  call  being  an- 
swered for  the  "beast,"  "the  man"  next  demanded 
attention;  and  the  landlord  wondered  all  the  wonders 
he  could  cram  into  a  short  speech,  at  seeing  Misther 
Murphy,  sure,  at  such  a  time;  and  the  soncy  landlady, 
too,  was  all  lamentations  for  his  iligant  coat  and  his 
poor  eye  sure,  all  ruined  with  the  mud: — and  what  was 
it  at  all?  an  upset,  was  it?  oh,  wirra !  and  wasn't  it 
lucky  he  wasn't  killed,  and  they  without  a  spare  bed 
to  lay  him  out  dacent  if  he  was, — sure  wouldn't  it  be 
horrid  for  his  body  to  be  only  on  sthraw  in  the  barn, 
instead  ofthe  best  teather-bed  in  the  house;  and,  in- 
deed, he'd  be  welcome  to  it,  only  the  gintlemen  from 
town  had  them  all  engaged. 

"Well,  dead  or  alive,  I  must  stay  here  to-night,  Mrs. 
Kelly,  at  all  events. " 

"And  what  will  you  do  for  a  bed  ?" 

"A  shakedown  in  the  parlor  or  a  stretch  on  a  sofa 
will  do;  my  gig  is  stuck  fast  in  a  ditch — my  mare 
tired— ten  miles  from  home — cold  night,  and  my  knee 
liurt. "     Murphy  limped  as  he  spoke. 

"Oh!  your  poor  knee,"  said  IMrs.  Kelly;  "I'll  put  a 
dhrop  o'  whisky  and  brown  paper  on  it  sure — " 

"And  what  gentlemen  are  these,  Mrs.  Kelly,  who 
have  so  filled  your  house?" 

"Gentleman  that  came  by  the  coach  a  while  agone, 
and  supi)ing  in  tiie  i)arlor  now,  sure." 

"Would  you  give  my  compliments,  and  ask  would 
they  allow  me,  uiuler  the  present  peculiar  circum- 
stances, to  join  them;  and  in  the  mean  time,  send 
somebody  down  the  load  to  take  the  cushions  out  of 
my  gig;  for  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  get  the 
gig  out  till  morning." 

"Sartinly,  ISIisther  Murphy,  we'll  send  for  the  cush- 
ions, but  as  for  the  gentlemen,  they  are  all  on  the 
other  side." 

•  Uimi'  Beggar. 
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"What  other  side?" 
"The  Honorable  s  voters,  sure." 
"Pooh!  is  that  all?"  said  Murphy,— "I  don't  mind 
that,  I've  no  objection  ou  that  account;  besides,  they 
need  not  know  who  Jam,"  and  he  gave  the  landlord 
a  knowing  wink,  to  which  the  landlord  as  knowingly 
returned  another. 

The  message  to  the  gentlemen  was  delivered,  and 
Murphy  was  immediately  requested  to  join  their  party; 
this  was  all  he  wanted,  and  he  played  off  his  powers 
of  diversion  on  the  innocent  citizens  so  successfully, 
that  before  supper  was  half  over  they  thought  them- 
selves in  Inck  to  have  fallen  in  with  such  a  chance 
acquaintance.  Murphy  fired  away  jokes,  repartees, 
anecdotes,  and  country  gossip,  to  their  delight;  and 
when  the  eatables  were  disposed  of,  he  started  them 
on  the  punch-drinking  tack  afterwards  so  cleverly, 
that  he  hoped  to  see  three  parts  of  them  tipsy  before 
they  retired  to  rest. 

"Do  you  feel  your  knee  better  now,  sir?"  asked  one 
of  the  party,  of  Murphy. 

"Considerably,  thank  you;  whisky  punch,  sir,  is 
about  the  best  cure  for  bruises  or  dislocations  a  man 
can  take. " 

"I  doubt  that,  sir,"  said  a  little  matter-of-fact  man, 
who  liad  now  interposed  his  reasonable  doubts  for  the 
twentieth  time  during  Murphy's  various  extravagant 
declarations,  ami  the  iuterruiitiou  only  made  Murphy 
romance  the  more. 

"  You  speak  of  your  fiery  Dahlia  stuff,  sir — but  our 
country  whisky  is  as  mild  as  milk,  aud  far  more  whole- 
some; then,  sir,  our  flue  air  alone  would  cure  half  the 
complaints  without  a  grain  of  physic." 
"I  doubt  that,  sir,"  said  the  little  man. 
"I  assure  jHiu,  sir,  a  friend  of  my  own  from  town 
came  down  here  last  spring  on  crutches,  and  from 
merely  following  a  light  whiskj-  diet,  and  sleeping 
with  his  window  open,  he  was  able  to  dance  at  the  race 
ball  in  a  fortnight;  as  for  this  knee  of  mine,  it's  a  trifle, 
though  it  was  a  bad  upset  too." 

"How  did  it  happ(in,  sir?  Was  it  your  horse — or 
your  harness — or  your  gig — or — " 

"]!fone  o'  them,  sir — it  was  a  Banshee." 
"A  Banshee,"  said  the  little  man,  "wh.at's  that?" 
"A  ijeculiar  sort  of  supernatural  creatures,  that  are 
common  here,  sir;  she  was  squatted  down  on  one  side 
of  ihe  road,  and  my  mare  shied  at  her,  and  being  a 
spirited  little  thing,  she  attempted  to  jump  the  ditch, 
aud  missed  it  in  the  dark." 

"Jump  a  ditch,  with  a  gig  after  her.  sir?"  said  the 
little  man. 

"Oh,  common  enough  to  do  that  here,  sir — she'd  have 
done  it  easy  in  the  daylight,  but  she  could  not  measure 
her  distance  in  the  dark,  and  bang  she  went  into  the 
ditch:  but  it's  a  trifle,  after  all.  I  am  generally  run 
over  four  or  five  times  a  year." 

"And  you  live  to  tell  it !"  said  the  little  man,  incred- 
ulously. 

"Its  hard  to  kill  us  here,  sir;  we  are  use  to  accidents. " 

"Well,  the  worst  accident  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  one 

of  the  citizens,  "  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  went 


to  visit  a  friend  of  his  on  a  Sunday,  and  all  the  family 
hai)pened  to  be  at  church;  so  on  driving  into  the  yaixl 
there  was  no  one  to  take  his  horse,  therefore  he  under- 
took the  office  of  ostler  himself;  but  being  unused  to 
the  duty,  he  most  incautiously  took  off  the  horses 
bridle  before  unyoking  him  from  his  gig,  and  the  animal, 
making  a  furious  iilunge  forward— my  friend  being 
before  liim  at  the  time — the  shaft  of  the  gig  was  driven 
through  his  body,  aud  into  the  coach-house  gate  behind 
him,  and  stuck  st>  fast  that  the  horse  could  not  drag  it 
out  after;  and  in  this  dreadful  situation  they  remained 
until  the  family  returned  from  church,  and  saw  the 
awful  occurrence.  A  servant  was  dispatched  for  a 
doctor,  and  the  shaft  was  disengaged,  and  drawn  out  of 
the  man's  body — just  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  he  was 
laid  on  a  bed,  and  every  one  thought  of  course  he  must 
die  at  once;  but  he  didu  t — and  the  doctor  came  next 
day,  and  he  wasn't  dead— did  what  he  could  for  him — 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  sir,  the  man  recover- 
ed." 

"Pooh!  pooh!"  said  the  diminutive  doubter. 

"It's  true,"  said  the  narrator. 

"I  make  no  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  said  Murphy;  "I  know 
a  moi'e  extraordinary  case  of  recovery  myself." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  cit;  "I  have  not 
finished  my  story  yet,  for  the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  the  story  remains  to  be  told:  my  friend,  sir,  was  a 
very  sickly  man  before  the  accident  happened — a  very 
sickly  man,  and  after  that  accident  he  became  a  hale, 
healthy  man — what  do  you  think  of  that,  sir?" 

"It  does  not  surprise  me  in  the  least,  sir,"  said 
Murphy — "I  can  account  for  it  readily." 

"Well,  sir,  I  never  heard  it  accounted  for,  though  I 
knew  it  to  be  true;  I  should  like  to  hear  how  you  ac- 
count for  it. " 

"Very  simply,  sir,"  said  Murphy;  "don't  you  per- 
ceive the  man  discovered  a  mine  of  health  by  a  shaft 
being  sunk  iu  the  pit  of  his  stomach." 

Murphy's  punning  solution  of  the  cause  of  cure  was 
meiTJly  i-eceived  by  the  company,  whose  ciitical  taste 
was  not  of  that  affected  nature  which  despises  a  jeu  de 
mots,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  under  a  jeu  d'esprit;  the 
little  doubting  man  alone  refused  to  be  pleased. 

"I  doubt  the  value  of  a  pun  always,  sir.  Dr.  John- 
son said,  sir — " 

"I  know,"  said  Murphy — "that  the  man  who  would 
commit  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket;  that's  old,  sir, — 
but  is  dearly  remembered  by  all  those  who  connot 
make  puns  themselves." 

"Exactly,"  said  one  of  the  party  called  Wiggins. 
"It  is  the  old  story  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes.  Did  you 
ever  hear,  sir,  the  story  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes?  The 
fox  one  day  was " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Murphy,  who,  fond  of  absurdity  as 
he  was,  could  not  stand  the  fox  and  the  grapes  by  way 
of  something  new. 

"They're  sour,"  said  the  fox. 

"Yes,"  said  Murphy,  "a  capital  story." 

"Oh,  them  fables  is  so  good,"  said  Wiggins. 

"All  nonsense  I"  said  the  diminutive  contradictor. — 
"Nonsense,  nothing  but  nonsense;  the  ridiculous  stuff 
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of  birds  and  beasts  speaking!  as  if  any  one  could  be- 
lieve such  stuff." 

"1  do — tirinly — for  one,"  said  Murpliy. 

"You  do?"  said  the  little  man. 

"I  do— and  do  you  know  why?" 

"i  cannot  indeed  conceive,"  said  the  little  man,  with 
a  bitter  grin. 

"It  is,  sir,  because  I  myself  know  a  case  that  occurred 
in  this  very  country  of  a  similar  nature." 

"Do  you  want  to  make  rae  believe  you  knew  a  fox 
that  spoke,  sir?"  .said  the  mannekin,  almo.st  rising-  into 
anser. 

"Many,  sir,"  said  Murphy,  "many." 

"Welii  after  that!"  .said  the  little  man. 

"But  tiie  case  I  immediately  allude  to  is  not  of  a  fox, 
but  a  cat,"  said  Murphy. 

"A  cat?  Oh,  yes — to  be  sure — a  cat  speak,  indeed!" 
said  the  little  gentleman. 

"It  is  a  fact,  sir,"  said  Murphy,  "ami  if  the  company 
would  not  object  to  my  relating  the  story,  I  will  state 
the  particulars." 

The  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation;  and 
Murpiiy,  in  great  enjoyment  of  the  little  man's  annoy- 
ance, cleared  his  throat,  and  made  all  the  preparatory 
demonstrations  of  a  regular  raconteur;  but,  before  he 
began,  he  recommended  the  gentlemen  to  mix  fresh 
tumblers  all  round,  that  they  might  have  notliingto  do 
but  listen  and  drink  silently.  "For  of  all  tilings  in  the 
world,"  said  Murtough,  "1  hate  a  song  or  a  story  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  rattle  of  spoons." 

They  obeyed;  and  while  they  are  mixing  their 
punch,  we  will  just  turn  over  a  fresh  page,  and  devote 
a  new  Chapter  to  the  following 

Marvellous  Lcfjend. 


CHAPTP]R  XXIII. 

MURTOUGH  MURPHY'S  STORY; 


Ye  Marmllouii  Legend  of  loin   Connor's   Cat. 

"There    was  a  man   in   these  i)arts,  sir,  you  must 

know,  called  Tom  Connor,  and  he   had  a  cat  that  was 

equal  to  any  dozen  of  rat-trai)s,  and  he  was  proud  of 

the   baste,  and   with  rayson;  for  she  was  worth   her 

weight  in  goold  to  him  in  saving  his  sacks  of  meal  from 

;  the  thievery  of  the  rats  and  mi(!(i;    for  Tom  was  an  ex- 

I  tensive  dealer  in  corn,  and  inHueyced  the  rise  and  fall 

'  of  that  article  in  the  market,  to  the  extent  of  a  full 

[.  dozen  of  sacks  at  a  time,  whicii  he  either  kept  or  sold, 

as  the  spirit  of  free  trade  or  monopoly  came  over  him. 

Indeed,  atone  time,  Tom  had  serious  thouglitsof  ai)ply- 

ing  to  tiie  govervment  for  a  military  fori^e  to  ])rotect 

his  granary,  when  there   was  a  threatened    famine  in 

the  county." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  sir,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  little  man, 
"as  if  a  dozen  sacks  could    be  of  the   smallest  conse- 
quence in  a  whole  county — pooh!  pooh!" 
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"Well,  sir,"  said  Murphy,  "I  can't  help  if  you  don't 
believe;  but  it's  trntii  what  I  am  telling  you,  and  pray 
don't  interrupt  me,  though  you  may  not  believe;  by  the 
time  the  story's  done  you'll  have  heard  more  wonder- 
ful things  tliaii  that, — and  besides,  remember  you're  a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  and  have  no  notion  of  tlie  ex- 
traordinary things,  physical,  metai)hysical,  and  magi- 
cal, which  constitute  the  idiosyncrasy  of  rural 
destiny." 

The  little  man  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  IMurphy's 
last  sentence — nor  Murphy  either;  but  having  stopped 
the  little  man's  throat  with  the  big  words,  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

"This  cat,  sir,  you  must  know,  was  a  great  pet,  and 
was  so  up  to  every  thing,  that  Tom  swore  she  was 
a'most  like  a  Cliristian,  only  she  couldn't  speak,  and 
had  so  sensible  a  look  in  her  eyes,  that  he  was  sartiu 
sure  the  cat  knew  every  word  that  was  said  to  her. 
Well,  she  used  to  sit  by  him  at  breakfast  every  morn- 
ing, and  the  eloquent  cock  of  her  tail,  as  she  used  to 
rub  against  his  leg,  said,  '  Give  me  some  milk,  Tom 
Connor,'  as  iilain  as  print,  and  the  plenitude  of  her 
purr  afterwards  spoke  a  gratitude  beyond  language. — 
Well,  one  morning,  Tom  was  going  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  to  market,  and  he  had  promised  the 
wife  to  bring  home  shoes  to  the  childre',  out  o'  the 
price  of  the  corn;  and  sure  enough,  before  be 
sat  down  to  breakfast,  there  was  Tom  taking  the 
measure  of  the  children's  feet,  by  cutting  notches  on  a 
bit  of  stick;  and  the  wife  gave  him  so  many  cautious  j 
about  getting  a  '  nate  fit '  for  '  Billy's  party  feet,'  that 
Tom,  in  his  anxiety  to  nick  the  closest  possible  measure, 
cut  off  the  child's  toe.  That  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  party,  and  Tom  was  obliged  to  breakfast  alone, 
while  the  mother  was  endeavoring  to  cure  Billy ;  in 
short,  trying  to  make  a  heal  of  his  toe.  AVell,  sir,  all  the 
time  Tom  was  taking  measure  for  the  shoes,  the  cat 
was  observing  him  with  that  luminous  peculiarity  of 
eye  for  which  her  tribe  is  remarkable;  and  when  Tom 
sat  down  to  breakfast  the  cat  rubbed  up  against  him 
more  vigorously  than  usual,  but  Tom,  being  bewildered 
between  his  expected  gain  in  corn,  and  the  positive 
loss  of  his  child's  toe,  kei)t  never  minding  her,  until 
the  cat,  with  a  sort  of  caterwauling  groMJ,  gave  Tom  a 
dab  of  her  claws,  that  went  clean  tiiroiigh  his  leathers, 
and  a  little  further.  'Wow!' says  Tom,  with  a  jump, 
clapiiing  his  hand  on  the  part,  and  nibbing  it,  '  by  this 
and  that,  you  drew  the  blood  out  o'  me,'  .says  T(un,  'you 
wicked  divil— tish!— go  along!  says  he,  making  a  kick 
at  her.  With  that  the  cat  gave  a  reproachful  look  at 
him,  and  her  eyes  glareil  just  like  a  pair  of  mail-coach 
lamps  in  a  fog.  With  that,  sir,  the  cat,  with  a  mysteri- 
ous '  wu-ow,"  fixed  a  mo.st  penetrating  glance  on  Tom,  ' 
and  distinctly  uttered  his  name. 

"Tom  felt  every  hair  on  his  head  as  stiff  as  a  pump- 
handle — and  scarcely  cre<liting  his  ears,  lie  returned  a 
searcliinglook  at  the  cat,  who  very  quietly  proceeded 
with  a  sort  of  nasal  twang  — 
"  'Tom  Connor,'  says  slu^. 

"'The  L(U-d  bo  good  to  me,' says  Tom, 'if  it  isn'l 
spakiii',  slie  is." 
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"  '  Tom  Connor,'  says  she,  again. 

"  'Yes,  ma'am,'  says  Tom. 

"  'Come  here,'  says  she,  '  whisper — I  want  to  talk  to 
yon,  Tom,'  says  she, '  the  last  taste  in  private,'  says  she 
— rising  ou  her  hams,  and  beckoning  him  with  her  i)aw 
out  o'  the  door,  with  a  wiuk  and  a  toss  o'  the  head 
aiqual  to  a  milliner. 

"Well,  as  you  may  suppose,  Tom  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  but  he  followed 
the  cat,  and  off  she  went  and  squatted  herself  under 
the  hedge  of  a  little  paddock  at  the  back  of  Tom's 
house ;  and  as  he  came  round  the  corner,  she  held  up 
her  x^aw  again,  and  laid  it  on  her  mouth,  as  much  as  to 
say, '  Be  cautious,  Tom."  Well,  divil  a  word  Tom  could 
say  at  all,  with  the  fright,  so  up  he  goes  to  the  cat, 
and  says  she — 

"  '  Tom,'  says  she,  '  I  have  a  great  respect  for  you, 
and  there's  something  I  must  tell  you,  bekase  you're 
losing  characther  with  your  neighbors,'  says  she,  '  by 
your  goin's  on,'  says  she;  'and  it's  out  o'  the  respect 
that  I  have  for  you,  that  I  must  tell  you,'  says  she. 

"  '  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  says  Tom. 

"  '  You're  goin'  off  to  the  town,'  saj^s  she,  '  to  buy 
shoes  for  the  childhre,'  says  she,  '  and  never  thought 
o'  gettiu'  me  a  i)air.' 

"  'You!'  says  Tom. 

"  '  Yis,  me,  Tom  Connor,'  says  she;  'and  the  neigh- 
bors wondhers  that  a  respectable  man  like  you  allows 
your  cat  to  go  about  the  couuthry  barefutted,'  says 
she. 

"  '  Is  it  a  cat  to  wear  shoes  ?'  says  Tom. 

"  '  Why  not  ?'  saj\s  she,  'doesn't  horses  ware  shoes — 
and  I  have  a  prettier  foot  than  a  horse,  I  hope,'  says 
she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"'Faix,  she  spakes  like  a  woman;  so  proud  of  her 
feet,'  says  Tom  to  himself,  astonished,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, but  pretending  never  to  thiuk  it  remarkable  all 
the  time;  and  so  he  went  discoursin',  and  saj's  he, 
'It's  true  for  you,  ma'am,"  says  he,  'that  horses  wares 
shoes — but  that  stands  to  rayson,  ma'am,  you  see — 
seeing  the  hardship  their  feet  has  to  go  through  on  the 
hard  roads.' 

"  '  And  how  do  you  know  what  hardship  my  feet  has 
to  go  through  ?'  says  the  cat,  mighty  sharp. 

"  '  But,  ma'am,'  says  Tom,  'I  dou't  well  see  how  you 
could  fasten  a  shoe  on  you,'  saj's  he. 

"  '  Lave  that  to  me,'  says  the  cat. 

" '  Did  any  one  ever  stick  walnut  shells  on  you, 
pussey  ?'  says  Tom,  with  a  grin. 

"  '  I  ax  your  pard'n,  ma'am,'  says  he,  'but  as  for  tlie 
horses  you  wor  spakin'  about  wearin'  shoes,  you  know 
their  shoes  is  fastened  on  with  nails,  and  how  would 
your  shoes  be  fastened  on  ?' 

"  'Ah,  you  stupid  thief,'  says  she,  'haven't  I  iligant 
nails  o'  my  own  ?' — and  with  that  she  gave  him  a  dab  of 
her  claw,  that  made  him  roar. 

'"Ow!  murdher  !'  says  he. 

"  '  Now,  no  more  of  your  palaver,  Misther  Connor,' 
says  the  cat  'just  be  off  aud  get  me  the  shoes.' 

'"  Tare  an  onus,'  says  Tom, 'wliafU  become  o' me  if 
I'm  to  get  shoes  for  my  cats  ?'  says  he,  'for  you  increase 


your  family  four  times  a  year,  and  you  have  six  or 
seven  every  time,'  says  he,  'and  then  you  must  all  have 
two  pair  apiece— wirra  !  wirra  !— I'll  be  ruined  in  shoe 
leather,'  says  Tom. 

"  '  No  more  o'  your  stuff,'  says  the  cat,  'don't  be 
standin'  here  uudher  the  hedge  talkin',  or  we'll  lose 
our  karacthers — for  I've  remarked  your  wife  is  jealous, 
Tom.' 

"  '  'Pon  my  sowl,  that's  threw,'  says  Tom,  with  a 
smirk. 

"'More  fool  she,'  says  the  cat,  'for,  'pon  my  con- 
science, Tom,  you're  as  ugly  as  if  you  wore  bespoke.' 

"Off'  ran  the  cat  with  these  words,  leaving  Tom  in 
amazement;— he  said  nothing  to  the  family  for  fear  of 
fright'ning  them,  and  off'  be  went  to  the  town,  as  he 
pretended — for  he  saw  the  cat  watching  him  through  a 
hole  in  the  hedge;  but  when  he  came  to  a  turn  at  the 
end  of  the  i-oad,  the  dickins  a  mind  he  minded  the 
market,  good  or  bad,  but  he  went  off  to  Squire 
Botherum's,  the  magisthrit,  to  sware  examinations 
agen  the  cat. " 

"Pooh  !  pooh  !— nonsense  !  !" — broke  in  the  little 
man,  who  had  listened  thus  far  to  Mui'tough  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  wonder  and  contempt,  while  the 
rest  of  the  i)arty  willingly  gave  up  the  reins  to  non- 
sense, aud  enjoyed  Murtough's  Legend,  and  their  com- 
I'anion's  moi'e  absurd  common  sense. 

"Don't  interrupt  him,  Goggins,"  said  Mister 
^  Wiggins. 

"How  can  you  listen  to  such  nonsense?"  returned 
Goggins.  "Swear  examinations  against  a  cat,  indeed  ! 
pooh  !  i)ooh  ! " 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Murtough,  "remember  this  is  a 
fairy  story,  and  that  the  country  all  around  here  is  full 
of  enchantment.  As  I  was  telling  you,  Tom  went  off 
to  swear  examinations. " 

"Ay,  ay!"  shouted  all  but  Goggins;  "go  on  with  the 
story. " 

"And  when  Tom  was  asked  to  relate  the  events  of  the 
morning,  which  brought  him  before  Squire  Botherum, 
his  brain  was  so  bewildered  between  his  corn  and  his 
cat,  and  his  child's  toe,  that  he  made  a  very  confused 
account  of  it. 

"  'Begin  your  story  from  the  beginning,'  said  the 
magistrate  to  Tom. 

"  'Well,  your  honor,'  says  Tom,  'I  was  goin'  to  mar- 
ket this  mornin',  to  sell  the  child's  corn — I  beg  jxiur 
pard'n— my  own  toes,  I  mane,  sir.' 

"  '  Sell  your  toes?'  said  the  Squire. 

"  '  No,  sir,  takin'  the  cat  to  market,  I  mane — ' 

" 'Take  a  cat  to  market?"  said  the  Squire.  'You're 
drunk,  man. 

"  'No,  your  honor,  only  confused  a  little;  for  when' 
the  toes  began  to  spake  to  me — the  cat,  I  mane— I  was 
bothered  clane — ' 

"  '  The  cat  speak  to  you?'  said  the  Squire;  '  Phew!— 
worse  than  before;  you're  drunk,  Tom!' 

"  '  No,  your  honor;  it's  on  the  strength  of  the  cat  I 
came  to  spake  to  you — ' 

"  '  I  think  it's  on  the  strength  of  a  pint  o'  whisky, 
Tom—' 
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"  'By  the  vartue  o'  my  oath,  your  honor,  it's  uothin' 
but  the.  cat.'  Aud  so  Tom  tlieu  told  him  all  about  the 
affair,  and  the  Squire  was  regulary  astouished.  Just 
theu  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  priest  of  the 
])arish  happened  to  call  in,  and  heard  the  story,  and  the 
bishop  and  the  priest  had  a  tough  argument  for  two 
hours  on  the  subject;  the  former  swearing  she  must  be 
a  witch — but  the  priest  denying  that,  and  maintaining 
she  was  only  enchanted — and  that  part  of  the  argument 
was  afterwards  referred  to  the  primate,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  conclave  at  Rome;  but  tlie  pope  declined 
interfering  about  cats,  saying  he  had  quite  enough  to 
do  minding  his  own  bulls. 

"  '  In  the  meantime, 
wliat  are  we  to  do  with 
the  cat?'  says  Botherum. 

"  '  Bnrn  her,"  says  the 
bishop ;  '  she's  a  witch.' 

"  '  Only  enchanted,' 
said  the  priest — '  and  the 
ecclesiastical  court  main 
tains  that — ' 

"  '  Bother  the  eccle- 
siastical court!'  said  the 
magistrate;  'lean  only 
proceed  on  the  statutes;' 
and  with  that  he  pulled 
down  all  the  law-books 
in  bis  library,  and  hunted 
the  laws  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  down,  and  he 
found  that  they  made 
Laws  against  everything 
in  Ireland,  except  a  cat. 
The  devil  a  thing  es- 
caped them  but  a  cat, 
which  did  not  come  with- 
in the  meaning  of  any 
act  of  parliament: — the 
cats  only  had  escaped. 

"  '  Tiiere's  the  alien 
act,  to  be  sure,'  said  the 
magistrate,  'and  perhaps 
she's  a  French  spy  in 
disguise.' 

"  '  She  spakes  like   a 
French    spy,   sure   eno- 
ugh,' says    Tom;    'and  she  was  mi.ssin',  I  remember, 
all  last  S])y- Wednesday.' 

"  'That's  suspicious,'  says  the  Squire— 'but  the  con- 
viction might  be  dithcult;  and  I  have  afresh  idea,'  says 
Botherum. 

"  '  Faith,  it  won't  keej)  fresh  long,  this  hot  weather," 
says  Tom;  '  so  your  honor  had  betther  make  use  of  it 
i  at  watist." 

"'Right,'  .says  Botherum,— 'we'll  make  her  subject  to 
the  game  laws;  we'll  hunt  her,'  says  he. 

"  '  Ow  !  — elegant!'  says  Tom;— '  we'll  have  a  brave 
'  run  out  of  her." 

"  '  Mcdt  me  at  tlie  cross-roads,'  says  the  siiuire,  '  in 
the  morning,  and  I'll  liave  the  hounds  ready.' 


Tom  Connor's  Cat. 


"Well,  off  Tom  went  home;  and  he  was  racking  his 
brain  what  excuse  he  should  make  to  the  cat  for  not 
bringing  the  shoes;  and  at  last  he  hit  one  off  just  as  he 
saw  her  cantering  up  to  him,  half  a  mile  before  he  got 
home. 

"  '  Where's  the  shoes,  Tom?"  says  she. 
"  '  I  have  not  got  them  to-day,  ma'am,'  says  he. 
"  'Is  that  the  way  you   keep   your  promise,  Tom?' 
says  she;—'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tom— I'll  tare  the 
eyes  out  o'  the  childre,  if  you  don't  get  me  shoes—' 

"  '  Whisht  !  whisht !'  says  Tom,  frightened  out  of  his 
life  for  his  children's  eyes.— '  Don't  be  in  a  passion, 
pussey.  The  shoemaker  said  he  had  not  a  shoe  in  his 
shop,  nor  a  last  that 
would  make  one  to  tit 
you;  and  he  says,  I  must 
bring  you  into  the  town 
for  him  to  take  your 
measure.' 

"  '  And  when  am  I  to 
go  ?•  says  the  cat,  look- 
ing savage. 

'To  -  morrow,'    says 
Tom. 

"  '  It"s  well  you  said 
that,  Tom,'  says  the  cat, 
'  or  the  divil  an  eye  I'd 
lave  in  your  family  this 
night'— and  off' she  hop- 
ped. 

"  Tom  thrimbled  at 
the  wicked  look  she 
gave. 

"  '  Remember  !  '  says 
she,  over  the  hedge,  with 
a  bitter  caterwaul. 

"  '  Never  fear,'  says 
Tom. 

"Well,  sure  enough, 
the  next  mornin'  there 
was  the  cat  at  cock-crow, 
licking  herself  as  uate  as 
a  new  pin,  to  go  into  the 
the  town,  and  out  came 
Tom,  with  a  bag  undher 
his  arm,  and  the  cat 
afther  him — 
"  '  Now  git  into  this,  and  111  carry  you  into  the 
town,'  says  T<mi,  opening  the  bag. 

"  '  Sure  I  can  walk  with  you,'  says  the  cat. 
"  '  Oh,  that  wouldn't  do,'  says  Tom;  '  the  people  in 
the  town  is  curious  and  slandhorous  people,  and  sure  it 
would  rise  ugly  remarks  if  I  was  seen  with  a  cat  afther 
me:  a  dog  is  a  man's  companion  by  nature,  but  cats 
dops  not  stand  to  rayson.' 

"Well,  the  cat  seeing  there  was  no  u.se  in  argument, 
got  into  the  bag,  and  off  Tom  set  to  the  cross-roads  with 
the  bag  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  came  up,  <juite  inno- 
cenl-Uh-e,  to  the  corner,  Mhere  the  squire  and  his  hunts- 
man, and  the  hounds,  and  a  pack  o'  people  were  waitiu'. 
Out  came  the  squire,  just  as  if  it  was  all  by  accident. 
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"  '  God  sMve  you,  Tom,'  says  ne.  1 

"  '  What's  that  bag  you  have  at  your  back  ?"  says 
the  squire. 

"  '  Oh,  uothiu'  at  all,  sir,'  says  Tom— makiu'  a  face 
all  the  time,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  her  safe. 

"  '  Oh,  there's  something  in  that  bag,  I  think,'  says 
the  squire,  '  and  you  must  let  me  see  it.' 

"  '  If  you  bethray  me,  Tom  Connor,'  says  the  cat  in  a 
low  voice,  '  by  this  and  that  I'll  never  spake  to  you 
again  !' 

"  'Poll  ray  honor,'  says  Tom,  with  a  wink  and  a  twitch 
of  his  thumb  toward  the  bag-'I  haven't  any  thing 
in  it.' 

'"I  have  been  missing  my  praties  of  late,'  says  the 
squire,  'and  I'd  just  like  to  examine  that  bag,'  says  he. 
"  'Js  it  doubtin'  my  charackther,  you'd  be,  sir  ?'  says 
Tom,  ])retendiiig  to  be  in  a  passion. 

"  'Tom,  your  sowl !'  says  the  voice  in  the  sack,  'If 
you  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  I'll  murther  you.' 

"  'An  honest  man  would  make  no  objection  to  be 
sarched,'  said  the  squire,  'and  I  insist  on  it,"  says  he, 
laying  hold  o'  the  bag,  and  Tom  purtending  to  tight  all 
tlie  time;  but,  my  jewel!  before  two  minutes,  they 
shook  the  cat  out  o'  the  bag,  sure  enougji,  and  off  she 
went  with  her  tail  as  big  as  a  sweeping  brush,  and  the 
squire,  witli  a  tliundering  view  halloo,  after  her,  clapt 
the  dogs  at  her  heels,  and  away  they  went  for  the  bale 
life.  Never  was  there  seen  such  running  as  that  day 
—the  cat  made  for  a  shaking  bog,  the  loneliest  place  in 
the  whole  country— and  there  the  riders  were  all  thrown 
out,  barrin'  the  huntsman,  who  had  a  web-footed  horse 
on  purpose  for  soft  places;  and  the  i)riest,  whose  horse 
could  goby  rayson  of  the  priest's  blessing;  and  sure 
enough,  the  huntsman  and  his  rivirence  stuck  to  the 
hunt  like  wax;  and  just  as  the  cat  got  on  the  border  of 
the  bog,  they  saw  her  give  a  twist  as  the  foremost  dog 
closed  with  her,  for  he  gave  her  a  nip  in  the  flank. 
Still  she  went  on,  however,  and  headed  them  well, 
towards  an  old  mud  cabin  in  he  middle  of  the  bog,  and 
there  they  saw  her  jump  in  at  tiie  window,  and  up 
came  the  dogs  the  next  minit,  and  gathered  round  the 
house  with  the  most  horrid  howling  ever  was  heard. — 
Tlie  huntsman  alighted,  and  went  into  the  house  to 
turn  the  cat  out  again — when  what  should  he  see  but 
an  old  hag,  lying  in  bed  in  a  corner— 

"  'Did  you  see  a  cat  come  in  hero  ?'  says  he. 
"  'Oh,  no — o — 0—0  !'   squeeled   the    old    hag,    in    a 
trembling  voice,  'there's  no  cat  here,'  says  she. 
"'Yelp,  yelp,  yelp  !'  went  the  dogs  outside. 
"'Oh,  keep  the  dogs  out  o'  this,'  says  the  old  hag  — 
'oh — o — o — 0  !'  and  the  huntsman  saw  her  eyes  glare 
under  the  blanket,  just  like  a  cat's. 

"  'ilillo  !'  says  the  huntsman,  pulling  down  the  blan- 
ket—and what  he  see  but  the  old  hag's  flank,  all  in  a 
gore  of  blood. 

"  'Ow,  ow  1  you  old  divil — is  it  you  ?  you  old  cat  !' 
says  he,  opening  the  door. 

"In  rushed  the  dogs — up  jumped  the  old  hag,  and 
changing  into  an  old  cat  before  their  eyes,  out  she 
darted  through  the  window  again,  and  made  another 
run  for  it;    but   she  couldn't  escape,   and  the  dogs 


gobbled  her  wnile  you  conld,say  'Jack  Eobinson.'  But 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  extraordinary  story, 
gentlemen,  is,  that  the  pack  was  ruined  from  that  day 
out;  for  after  having  eaten  the  enchanted  cat,  the  divil 
a  thing  they  would  ever  Mint  afterwards,  hut  mice. " 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Murphy's  story  was  received  with  acclamation  by 
all  but  the  little  man. 

"That's  all  a  pack  of  nonsense,"  said  he. 
"Well,  you're  welcome  to  it,  sir,"  said  Murphy, "and 
if  I  had  greater  nonsense,  you  should  have  it;  but  se- 
riously, sir,  I  again  must  beg  you  to  I'emember,  that 
the  country  all  round  here  abounds  in  enchantment; 
scarcely  a  night  passes  without  some  fairy  frolic:  but 
however  you  may  doubt  the  wonderful  fact  of  the  cat 
speaking,  I  wonder  you  are  not  impressed  with  the 
points  of  moi'al,  in  which  the  story  abounds — " 
"Fiddlesticks  !"  said  the  miniature  snarl er. 
"First,  the  little  touch  about  the  corn  monopoly — 
then  maternal  vanity  chastised  by  the  loss  of  the 
child's  toe — then  Tom's  familiaritj'  with  the  cat,  show- 
ing the  danger  arising  from  a  man  making  too  free 
with  his  female  domestics — the  historical  i)oint  about 
the  penal  laws — the  fatal  results  of  letting  the  cat  out 
o'  the  bag,  with  the  curious  final  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory. " 

"It's  all  nonsense,"  said  the  little  man,  "and  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  sit  a-list- 
ening  to  such  stuff,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  after  the 
fatigue  of  my  journey,  and  the  necessity  of  rising  early 
to-morrow,  to  be  in  good  time  at  the  polling'." 

"Oh  !  then  you're  going  to  the  election,  sir?"  said 
Murphy. 

"Yes,  sir — there's  some  sense  in  that — and  you,  gen- 
tlemen, remember  we  must  be  all  up  early — and  I  rec- 
ommend you  to  follow  my  example." 

The  little  man  rang  the  bell — the  bootjack  and  slip- 
pers were  called  for,  and  after  some  delay,  a  sleepy- 
looking  gossoon  entered  with  a  bootjack  under  his  arm, 
but  no  slippers. 

"Didn't  I  .say  slippers?"  said  the  little  man. 
"You  did,  sir." 
"And  where  are  they,  sir?" 

"The  masther  says  there  isn't  any,  if  you  plaze, 
sir. " 

"No  slippers — and  you  call  this  an  inn  ?  Oh  ! — well,  I 
'  what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured  ' — hold  me  the 
bootjack,  sir." 

The  gossoon  obeyed — the  little  man  inserted  his  heel 
in  the  cleft,  but,  on  attempting  to  pull  his  foot  from 
his  boot,  he  nearly  went  heels  overhead  backward. 
Murphy  caught  him,  and  put  him  on  his  legs  again 

"Heads  up,  soldiers,"  exclaimed  Murtough — "I 
thought  you  were  drinking  too  much." 

"Sir,  I'm  not  intoxicated,"  said  the  mannekin,  snap- 
pishly— "It  is  the  fault  of  that  vile   bootjack— what 
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sort  of  thing  is  that  you  have  brought?"  added  he,  in  a 
rage,  to  the  r/ossoon. 

"Its  tlie  bootjack,  sir;  only  one  o'  the  horns  is  gone, 
you  see," — and  he  held  up  to  view  a  rough  piece  of 
board,  with  an  anguhir  slit  in  it,  but  one  of  '  the  horns,' 
as  he  called  it,  had  been  broken  ofi'  at  the  top,  leaving 
the  article  useless. 

"How  dare  you  bring  such  a  thing  as  that?''''  said  the 
little  man,  in  a  great  rage. 

"Wliy,  sir,  you  ax'd  for  a  bootjack,  sure,  and  I 
brought  you  the  best  I  had — and  it's  not  my  fault  ifs 
bruk,  so  it  is,  for  it  wasn't  me  bruk  it,  but  Biddy  batin' 
the  cock." 

"Beating  the  cock!"  repeated  the  little  man  in  sur- 
prise— "God  bless  me! — beat  a  cock  with  a  bootjack! 
what  savages!" 

"Oh  it's  not  the  hen  cock  I  mnne,  sir,"  said  the  gos- 
soon, "but  the  beer  cock — she  was  batin'  the  cock  into 
the  barrel,  sii',  wid  the  bootjack,  sir." 

"That  was  decidedly  wrong,"  said  Murphy;  "a 
bootjack  is  better  suited  to  a  heel-taj)  than  a  full 
measure." 

"Slie  was  tapping  the  beer,  you  mean,"  said  the  little 
man. 

"Faix,  she  wasn't  tapjtin'  it  at  all,  sir,  but  liittin'  it 
very  hard,  she  was,  and  that's  the  way  she  bruk  it — " 

"Barbarians!"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  "using  a 
bootjack  instead  of  a  hammer!" 

"Sure  the  hammer  was  gone  to  the  priest,  sir,  bekase 
he  wanted  it  for  the  crucifixion." 

"The  crucifixion!"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  horrified; 
"is  it  possible  they  crucify  people?" 

"Oh  uo,  sir!"  said  the  gossoon,  grinning,  "it's  .the 
picthur  I  mane,  sir— an  iligant  picthur  that  is  hung  up 
in  the  chapel,  and  he  wanted  a  hammer  to  dhrive  the 
nails — " 

"Oh,  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion,"  said  the  little 
man. 

"  Yis,  sure,  sir — the  altar  piece,  that  was  althered  for 
to  fit  to  the  place,  for  it  was  too  big  when  it  came  down 
from  Dublin,  so  they  cut  oft"  the  sides  wliere  tlie  sojers 
was,  bekase  it  stop't  out  tlie  windows,  and  wouldn't 
lave  a  bit  o'  light  for  his  reverence  to  read  mass;  and 
sure  the  soj'ers  was  no  loss  out  o'  the  alther  piece,  and 
mas  Iiung  up  afther  in  the  vesthrey,  and  aarve  them 
riglit,  the  blackguards.  But  it  was  sore  agen  orir  will 
to  cut  olt  the  hulies  at  the  bottom,  that  wiis  cryin'  and 
roariii',  only,  by  great  good  luck,  the  head  o'  the 
blessed  Virgin  was  presarved  in  the  corner,  and  sure 
it's  beautiful  to  see  the  tears  runnin'  down  her  face, 
just  over  tlie  hole  m  the  wall  for  the  holy  wather — 
which  is  remarkable." 

The  gossoon  was  much  offended  by  the  lauglitor  that 
followed  his  account  of  the  altar-jiiece,  wJiicii  he  iiad 
no  intention  of  making  irreverential,  and  suddenly  be- 
came silent,  with  a  muttered— "More  shame  for  yi/,;" 
and  as  his  liootjack  was  im])racticable,  lie  was  sent  ofl" 
with  orders  for  tlie  chamlHM'inaid  to  supply  bed  candles 
immediately. 

The  i>arty  soon  separated  for  their  various  dor- 
mitories,   the    little     man     leaving     sundry     charges 


to  call  him  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  be 
sure  to  have  hot  water  ready  for  shaving,  and 
without  fail,  to  have  their  boots  polished  in  time, 
and  left  at  their  room  doors;— to  all  of  which  injunc- 
tions he  severally  received  the  answer  of — "Certainly, 
sir;"  and  as  the  bed-room  doors  were  slapped  to,  one 
by  one,  the  last  sound  of  the  retiring  party  was  the 
snapi)ish  voice  of  the  indefatigable  little  man,  shout- 
ing, ere  he  shut  his  door,— "Early— early— don  t  forget, 
Mistress  KeUy— early  !" 

A  shake-down  for  Murphy  in  the  parlor  was  hastily 
prepared ;  and,  after  Mrs.  Kelly  was  assured  by  Mur- 
tough  til  at  he  was  quite  comfortable,  and  perfectly 
content  with  his  accommodation,  for  which  she  made 
scores  of  apologies,  with  lamentations  it  was  not  bet- 
ter, &c.,  «&c.,  the  whole  household  retired  to  rest,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  inn  was  in  perfect 
silence. 

Then  Murtough  cautiously  opened  his  door,  and  after 
listening  for  some  minutes,  and  being  satisfied  he  was 
the  only  watcher  under  the  roof,  he  gently  opened  one 
of  the  parlor  windows,  and  gave  the  i^re-concerted  sig- 
nal which  he  and  Dick  had  agreed  ujiou.  Dick  was 
under  the  window  immediately,  and  after  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  Murtough,  the  latter  withdrew,  and 
taking  oft"  his  boots,  and  screening  with  his  hand  the 
light  of  a  candle  he  carried,  he  cautiously  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  proceeded  stealthily  along  the  corridor 
of  the  dormitory,  where,  from  the  chambers  on  each 
side,  a  concert  of  snoring  began  to  be  executed,  and  at 
all  the  doors  stood  the  boots  ond  shoes  of  the  inmates, 
awaiting  the  aid  of  Day  and  Martin  in  the  moiiiing. 
But,  oh  ! — innocent  calf-skins — destined  to  a  far  dift'er- 
ent  fate — not  Day  and  Martin,  but  Dick  the  Divil  and 
Company  were  iu  wait  for  you.  Murphy  collected  as 
many  as  he  could  carry  under  his  arms,  and  descended 
with  them  to  the  parlor  window,  where  they  were 
transferred  to  Dick,  who  carried  them  directly  to  the 
horse-pond,  which  lay  behind  the  inn,  and  there  com- 
mitted them  to  the  deep.  After  a  few  journeys  up  and 
down  stairs,  Murtough  had  left  the  electors  without  a 
morsel  of  sole  or  ujiper  leather,  and  was  satisfied  that 
a  considerable  delay,  if  not  prevention  of  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  poll  on  the  morrow,  would  be  the  con- 
se(|uence. 

"There,  Dick,"  said  Murphy,  "is  the  last  of  them," 
as  he  handed  the  little  man's  shoes  out  of  the  window, 
— "and  now,  to  save  aiijiearances,  you  must  take  mine 
too — for  1  must  be  ivithout  boots  as  well  as  the  rest  iu 
the  morning.  What  fun  1  shall  have  when  the  uproar 
begins— don't  you  envy  me,  Dick  ?  There,  be  oft"  now: 
1  say — though;  notwithstanding  you  take  away  my 
boots,  you  need  not  throw  them  into  the  horse- 
pond." 

"Faith,  an  I  will,"  said  Dick,  dragging  them  out  of 
his  hands;  "'twould  not  be  honorable,  if  I  didn't— I'd 
give  two  jiair  of  boots  for  the  fun  you'll  have." 

"Nonsense,  Dick — Dick,  1  say — my  boots." 

"Honor!"  cried  Dick,  as  lie  vanished  round  the 
coi'Mcr. 

"That  divil  will  keep  his  word,"  muttered  jMiirphy, 
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iis  he  closed  the  window — "I  may  bid  good-bye  to  that 
pair  of  boot." — bud  luck  to  him."  And  yet  the  merry 
attorney  could  not  help  laughing  at  Dick  making  him 
a  sufferer  by  his  own  trick. 

Dick  did  keep  his  word;  and  after,  with  particular 
delight,  sinking  Murphy's  boots  with  the  rest,  he,  as  it 
was  preconcerted,  returned  to  the  cottage  of  Barny, 
and  with  his  assistance,  drew  the  upset  gig  from  the 
ditch,  and  with  a  second  set  of  harness  provided  for 
the  occasion,  yoked  the  servant's  horse  to  the  vehicle, 
and  drove  home. 

Murphy,  meanwhile,  was  bent  on  more  mischief  at 
the  inn ;  and  lest  the  loss  of  the  boots  and  shoes  might 
not  be  i)roductive  of  sufficient  impediment  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  he  determined  on  venturing  a  step 
further.  The  heavy  sleeping  of  the  weary  and  tipsy 
travellers  enabled  him  to  enter  theii  chambers  unob- 
served, and  over  the  garments  they  had  taken  off,  he 
poured  the  contents  of  the  water-jug  and  water-bottle 
he  found  in  each  room,  and  then  laying  the  empty 
bottle  and  a  tumbler  on  a  chair  beside  each  sleei)er's 
bed,  he  made  it  appear  as  if  the  drunken  men  had  been 
dry  in  the  night,  and  in  their  endeavors  to  cool  their 
thirst,  had  upset  the  water  over  their  own  clothes. 
The  clothes  of  the  little  man,  in  particular.  Murphy 
took  especial  delight  in  sousing  more  profusely  than 
his  neighbors',  and  not  content  with  taking  his  shoes, 
burnt  his  stockings,  and  left  the  asiies  in  the  dish  of 
his  candle-stick,  witli  just  as  much  uuconsumed  as 
would  show  what  they  had  been.  He  then  retired  to 
the  parlor,  and  with  many  an  internal  chuckle  at  the 
thought  of  the  morning's  hubbvib,  threw  off  his  clothes, 
and  l^ingiug  himself  on  the  shake-down  Mrs.  Kelly  had 
provided  for  him,  was  soon  wrapt  in  the  profoundest 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  woke  until  the  morning 
uproar  of  the  inn  arou.sed  him.  He  jumped  from  his 
lair,  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  soar  in  the 
storm  of  his  own  raising,  and  to  make  it  more  ai>i>arent 
that  he  had  been  as  great  a  sufferer  as  the  rest,  he  only 
threw  a  quilt  over  his  shoulders,  and  did  not  draw  on 
his  stockings.  In  this  plight  he  scaled  the  stairs  and 
joined  tlie  storming  party,  where  the  little  man  was 
leading  the  forlorn  hope,  with  his  candlestick  in  one 
hand,  and  the  remnant  of  his  burnt  stocking  between 
the  linger  aiid  the  thumb  of  the  other — 

"Look  at  that,  sir  !"  he  cried,  as  he  lield  it  up  to  the 
landlord. 

The  landlord  could  only  stare. 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Murphy,  "how  drunk  you  must 
have  been,  to  mistake  your  stocking  for  an  extin- 
guisher I" 

"Drunk,  sir  !— I  wasn't  drunk  !" 

"It  looks  very  like  it,"  said  Murjihy,  who  did  not 
wait  for  an  answer,  but  bustled  off"  to  another,  party, 
who  was  wringing  out  his  inexpressibles  at  the  door  of 
his  bedroom,  and  swearing  at  thegassoon,  that  he  mitst 
have  his  boots. 

"I  never  seen  them,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"I  left  them  at  my  door,"  said  the  man. 

"So  did  I  have  mine,"  said  Murphy,  "  and  here  I  am 
barefooted — it  is  most  exti'aordiuary." 


"Has  the  house  been  robbed?"  said  the  innocent 
elector. 

"Not  a  one  o' me  knows,  sir!"  said  the  boy — "but 
how  would  it  be  robbed,  and  the  doors  all  fast  this 
mornin'  >" 

The  landlady  now  appeared,  and  fired  at  the  word 
"robbed  !" 

"Eobbed,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kelly — "no,  sir — no 
one  was  ever  robbed  in  my  house — my  house  is  respect- 
able and  resjionsible,  sir— a  vartuous  house — none  o' 
your  rantipole  places,  sir,  I'd  have  you  to  know — but 
decent  and  well-behaved,  and  the  house  was  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb  all  night." 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Kelly,"  said  Murx^hy,  "not  a  more 
resi)ectable  house  in  Ireland — I'll  vouch  for  that." 

"You're  a  gentleman,  Misther  Murphy,"  said  Mrs. 
Kelly,  who  turned  down  the  passage,  uttering  indig- 
nant ejaculations  in  a.  sort  of  snorting  manner,  while 
her  words  of  anger  were  returned  by  Murphy  with 
expressions  of  soothing  and  condolence,  as  he  followed 
her  down  stairs. 

The  storm  still  continued  above,  and  while  there 
they  shouted,  and  swore,  and  complained.  Murphy 
gave  his  notion  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  landlady 
below,  inferring  that  the  men  were  drunk,  and  i)oured 
the  water  over  their  own  clothes.  To  repeat  this  idea 
to  themselves,  he  re-ascended — but  the  men  were  in- 
credulous. The  little  man  he  found  buttoning  on  a 
pair  of  black  gaiters,  the  only  serviceable  bit  of  de- 
cency he  had  at  his  command,  which  only  rendered 
his  denuded  state  more  ludicrous.  To  him  Murphy 
asserted  his  belief  that  tlie  whole  affair  was  enchant- 
ment, and  ventured  to  hope  the  small  individual  would 
have  more  faith  in  fairy  machinations  for  the  future; 
to  which  tlie  little  abortion  only  returned  his  usual 
"pho  !  i>ho  ! — nonsense  !  " 

Through  all  this  scene  of  uproar,  as  Murphy  passed 
to  and  fro,  whenever  he  encountered  the  landlord,  that 
individual  threw  him  a  knowing  look;  and  the  exclam- 
ation of  "oh  Misther  Murphy — by  dad  !"  given  in  a 
low  chuckling  tone,  insinuated  that  the  landlord  not 
only  smoked  but  enjoyed  the  joke. 

"You  must  lend  me  a  pair  of  boots,  Kelly!"  said 
Murtough. 

"To  be  sure,  sir — ha !  ha !  ha !  but  you  are  the 
quare  man,  Misther  Murphy     " 

"Send  down  the  road  and  get  my  gig  out  of  the 
ditch." 

"To  be  sure,  sir— the  poor  divils.  Party  hands  they 
got  into — "  and  oft'  went  the  landlord,  with  a  chuckle. 

The  messengers  sent  for  the  gig  returned,  declaring 
there  was  no  gig  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

Murphy  affected  great  surprise  at  the  intelligence-— 
again  went  among  the  bamboozled  electors,  who  were 
all  obliged  to  go  to  bed  for  want  of  clothes;  and  his 
bitter  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  his  gig  almost 
reconciled  them  to  their  minor  troubles. 

To  the  fears  they  expressed  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  reach  the  town  in  time  for  polling  that  day, 
Murjihy  told  them  to  set  their  minds  at  rest,  for  they 
would  be  iu  time  on  the  next. 
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He  then  borrowed  a  saddle,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  boots, 
from  the  landlord  ;  and  the  little  black  mare  bore 
Murphy  triumphantly  back  to  the  town,  after  having 
securely  impounded  Scatterbrain's  voters,  who  were 
anxiously  and  hourly  expected  by  their  friends.  Still 
they  came  not.  At  last  Handy  Andy,  who  happened 
to  be  in  town  with  Scatterbrain,  was  despatched  to 
hurry  them,  and  his  orders  were  not  to  come  back 
without  them. 

Handy,  on  his  arrival  at  the  inn,  found  the  electors  in 
bed,  and  all  tlie  fires  in  the-house  employed  in  drying 
their'clothes.  The  little  man,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  was 
superintending  the  cooking  of  his  own  before  the  kitchen 
grate; — there  hung  his  garments  on  some  cross  sticks, 
suspended  from  a  string,  after  the  fashion  of  a  roast- 
ing jack,  which  the  small  gentleman  turned  before  a 
blazing  turf  fire;  and  beside  this  contrivance  of  his, 
swung  a  goodly  joint  of  meat,  which  a  bouncing  kitchen 
wench  came  over  to  baste  now  and  then. 

Andy  was  answering  some  questions  of  the  inquisi- 
tive little  man,  wlien  the  kitchen  maid,  handing  the 
basting-ladle  to  Andy,  begged  him  to  do  a  good  turn, 
and  just  to  baste  the  beef  for  her,  for  that  her  heart 
was  broke  with  all  she  had  to  do,  cooking  dinner  for  so 
man  J'. 

Andy,  always  ready  to  oblige,  consented,  and  plied 
the  ladle  actively  between  the  troublesome  queries  of 
the  little  man;  but  at  last,  getting  confused  with  some 
very  crabbed  questions  put  to  him,  Andy  became  com- 
pletely bothered,  and  lifting  a  brimming  ladle  of  drip- 
ping, poured  it  over  the  little  man's  coat  instead  of  the 
beef. 

A  roar  from  the  proprietor  of  the  clothes  followed, 
and  he  implanted  a  kick  at  such  advantage  upon  Andy, 
that  he  upset  him  into  the  dripping  pan;  and  Andy,  in 
his  fall,  endeavoring  to  support  himself,  caught  at  the 
suspended  articles  above  him,  iind  the  clothes,  and  the 
beef,  and  Andy,  all  swam  in  gravy. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

While  disaster  and  hubbub  were  rife  below,  the 
electors  up  stairs  were  holding  a  council  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  send  back  the  "Honoi-able's" 
messenger  to  town,  and  recpiesta  sujjply  of  shoes,  which 
tliey  had  no  other  means  of  getting.  The  debate  was 
of  an  odd  sort;  they  wei-e  all  in  their  several  beds  at 
the  time,  and  roared  at  eaidi  other  througli  their  doors, 
which  were  purposely  left  ojjcn,  tliat  they  might  enjoy 
each  other's  conversation  ;  number  seven  replied  to 
number  three,  a-nd  claimed  respect  to  his  arguments  on 
the  score  of  seniority;  tiie  blue  room  was  completely 
controverted  by  the  yellow;  and  the  double-bedded 
room  would,  of  course,  have  liad  superior  weiglit  in  the 
argument,  only  tliat  (everything  it  siiid  was  lost  by  the 
two  honorable  members  si)eaking  togctlier.  The  French 
king  used  to  hold  a  council,  called  a  "bed  of  jusf  iijc,"  in 
which  iii'lther  justice  noi'  a  bed  had  anything  to  do,  so 
that  this  Irish   council   better  deserved  the  title  than 


any  council  the  Bourbon  ever  assembled.  The  debate 
having  concluded,  and  the  question  being  put  and  car- 
ried, the  usher  of  the  black  counterjjane  was  desired  to 
get  oiit  of  bed,  and,  wrapjied  in  the  robe  of  ofiQce, 
whence  he  derived  his  title,  to  go  down  stairs  and  call 
the  "Honorable's"  messenger  to  the  "bar  of  the  house," 
and  there  order  him  a  pint  of  porter,  for  refreshment 
after  his  ride;  and  forthwith  to  send  him  back  again  to 
the  town  for  a  supi)ly  of  shoes. 

The  house  was  unanimous  in  voting  the  supplies. 
The  usher  reached  the  kitchen,  and  found  Andy  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  scraping  the  dripping  from  his  livery 
with  an  old  knife,  whose  hackled  edge  considerably  as- 
sisted Andy's  own  ingenuity  in  the  tearing  of  his  coat 
in  many  places,  while  the  little  man  made  no  eftbrt  to- 
wards the  repair  of  his  garment,  but  held  it  up  befoi'e 
him,  and  regarded  it  with  a  piteous  look. 

To  the  usher  of  the  black  counterpane's  question, 
whether  Andy  was  the  Honorable's  messenger,  Andy 
rei^lied  in  the  affirmative;  but  to  the  desire  expressed, 
that  he  would  ride  back  to  the  town,  Andy  returned  a 
decided  negative. 

"My  ordhers  is  not  to  go  back  without  yoii,"  said 
Andy. 

"But  we  have  no  shoes,"  said  the  usher;  "and  can- 
not go  until  we  get  some." 

"My  ordher  is  not  to  go  back  without  you." 

"But  we  can't  go." 

"Well,  I  can't  go  back,  that's  all,"  said  Andy. 

The  usher,  and  the  landlord,  and  the  landlady,  all  ham- 
mei'ed  away  at  Andy  for  a  long  time,  in  vain  trying  to 
convince  him  he  ought  to  return  as  he  was  desired ;  still 
Andy  stuck  to  the  letter  of  his  orders,  and  said  he 
often  got  into  trouble  for  not  doing  exactly yrhat  he  was 
bid,  and  that  he  was  "bid  not  to  go  back  without  them, 
and  he  would  not — so  he  wouldn't — devil  a  fut." 

At  last,  however,  Andy  was  made  to  understand  the 
propriety  of  riding  back  to  the  town;  and  was  desired 
to  go  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him — to  gallop 
every  foot  of  the  way:  but  Andy  did  no  such  thing; 
he  had  received  a  good  thrashing  once  for  being  caught 
galloping  his  master's  horse  on  the  road,  and  he  had  uo 
intention  of  running  the  risk  a  second  time  because 
"^/le  stranger"  told  him  to  do  so.  "What  does  he  know 
about  it,"  said  Andy  to  himself;  "faith  it's  fair  and 
aisyl'll  go,  and  not  disthress  the  horse,  to  plaze  any 
one."  So  he  went  back  his  ten  miles  only  at  a  reason- 
able pace,  and  when  he  appeared  without  the  electors 
a  storm  burst  on  i>oor  Andy. 

"There! — I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  said  he;  "and 
not  my  fault  at  all." 

"Weren't  you  told  not  to  return  without  them?" 

"But  wait  till  I  tell  you  how  it  was,  sure;"  and  then 
Andy  begaji  an  account  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
voters  lay  at  the  inn;  but  between  the  impatience  of 
those  who  heard  and  the  c()nfns(Ml  manner  of  Andy's 
recital  it  was  some  time  before  matters  were  exi)lained: 
— then  Andy  was  d(>sired  to  ride  back  to  the  mn  again, 
to  tell  the  (^lectors  shoes  shonldb(>  forwarded  after  him 
in  a  post-chaise,  and  requesting  their  utmost  exertions 
in  hastening  over  to  the  town,  for  that  i\ur  election  was 
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going-  against  them.  Andy  returned  to  tlie  inn,  and 
this  time,  under  orders  from  headquarters,  gallopeil  in 
"■ood  earnest,  and  brought  in  his  horse  smoking  hot, 
and  indicating  lameness.  The  day  was  wearing  apace, 
and  it  was  so  late  when  the  electors  were  enabled  to 
start,  that  the  polling  booths  were  closed  before  they 
could  reach  the  town,  and  in  many  of  those  booths  the 
requisite  number  of  electors  had  not  been  polled  that 
day  to  keep  them  open,  so  thnt  the  next  day  nearly  all 
these  out  electors,  about  whom  there  had  been  so  much 
trouble  and  expense,  would  be  of  no  avail.  Thus, 
Murphy's  trick  was  quite  successful,  and  the  poor 
pickled  electors  driven  back  to  their  inn  in  dudgeon. 

Andy,  when  he 
went  to  the  stable  to       '  •  i 

saddle  bis  steed  for  a 
return  to  Neck  -  or  - 
Nothing  nail,  found 
him  deail  bime,  so 
that  to  ride  him  bet-  • 
ter  than  twelve  miles 
■  home  was  impossible. 
Andy  was  obliged  to 
leave  him  where  he 
was,  and  trudge  it  to 
the  Hall;  for  all  the 
horses  in  Kelly's  sta- 
bles were  knocked  up 
with  tlieirday's  work. 

As  it  was  shorter 
by  four  miles  across 
the  country  than  by 
the  road,  Andy  pur- 
sued the  former 
course,  and,  as  he 
knew  the  country 
well,  the  shades  of 
evening,  which  were 
now  closing  round, 
did  not  deter  him  in 
the  least.  Andy  was 
not  very  fresh  for  the 
journey,  to  be  sure, 
for  he  had  ridden  up- 
wards of  thirty  miles 
that  day,  so  the  mer- 
ry whistle,    which  is 

so  constantly  heard  from  the  lively  Irish  pedestrian,  j Mary,  full  o'  grace— whisht !— what's  that?"  Andy 
did  not  while  away  the  tedium  of  his  walk.  It  was  I  couched  lower  than  before,  as  he  saw  a  figure  rise  from 
night  when  Audy  was  breasting  up  a  low  ridge  of  hills  the  earth,  and  attain  a  height  which  Andy  computed  to 
wiiich  lay  between  him  and  the  end  of  his  journey;  be  something  about  twenty  feet;  his  heart  shrank  to 
and  when  in  silence  and  darkness  he  topped  the  the  size  of  a  nut-shell,  as  he  beheld  the  monster  ex- 
ascent  he  threw  himself  on  some  heather  to  rest  pand  to  his  full  dimensions;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
and  take  breath.     His  attention  was  suddenly  caught  a  second,  equally  large,  emerged  from  the  ground. 


Andy's  Cooking  cxtrnordiniiry. 


point  of  flame  flashed  brightly  and  sunk  again,  making 
the  darkness  seem  deeper.  Andy  lay  in  perfect  still- 
ness, and  in  the  silence  which  was  unbroken,  even  by 
his  own  breathing,  he  thought  he  heard  voices  under- 
ground. He  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  for  he  was 
certain  they  were  the  voices  of  the  fairies,  whom  he 
firmly  believed  to  inhabit  the  hills. 

"Oh  !  nmrdher,  what  '11  I  do,"  thought  Andy  to  him- 
self; "sure  I  heerd  often,  if  once  you  were  within  the 
sound  of  their  voices  you  could  never  get  out  o'  their 
jiower— Oh  !  if  I  could  only  say  apathe?-  and  ave,  but  I 
forget  my  prayers,  with  the  fright— Hail  Mary  !  The 
king  o'  the  fairies  lives  in  these  hills,  I  know — and  his 

house  is  undher  me 
this  rainit,  and  I  on 
the  roof  of  it— I'll 
never  get  down  again 
—  they'll  make  me 
slater  to  the  fairies; 
and  sure  enough,  I 
remember  me,  the  hill 
is  all  covered  with 
flat  stones  they  call 
fairy  slates— Oh  !  I 
am  ruined — God  be 
praised."  Here  he 
blessed  himself,  and 
laid  his  head  close 
to  the  earth,  "fruar- 
dian  angels- I  hear^ 
their  voices  singin'  a 
dhrinkingsong  — Oh! 
if  I  had  a  dhrop  o' 
water  myself,  for  my 
mouth  is  a  dhry  as  a 
lime-burner's  wig  — 
and  I  on  the  top  o' 
their  house  —  see — 
there's  the  little 
blaze  again  —I  won- 
dher  is  their  chimb- 
ley  a-fire — Oh  !  mur- 
ther,  1 11  die  o'  thirst 
—Oh  !  if  I  had  only 
one  dhrop  o'  wather 
— I  wish  it  would 
rain    or   hail — Hail, 


by  a  small  blue  flame,  which  flickered  now  and  then 
upon  the  face  of  the  hill,  not  very  far  from  him;  and 
Andy's  fears  of  fairies  and  goblins  came  crowding  upon 
him  thick  and  fast.     He  wished  to  rise,   but  could  not; 


Now,  as  fairies  are  notoriously  little  people,  Andy 
changed  his  opinion  of  the  parties  into  whose  power  he 
had  fallen,  and  saw  clearly  they  were  giants,  not  fai- 
ries, of  whom  he  was  about  to  become  the  victim.     He 


his  eye  continued  to  be  strained  with  the  fascination  j  would  have  ejaculated  a  prayer  of  mercy,  had  not  terror 
of  fear  in  the  direction  he  saw  the  fire,  and  sought  to  j  rendered  him  speechles,  as  the  remembrance  of  all  the 
pierce  the  gloom  through  which,  at  intervals,  the  small '  giants  he  had  ever  heard  of  from  the  days  of  Jack  and 
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the  Beaii-Stalk  down,  came  into  his  bead;  but  tliougb 
his  sense  of  speaking  was  gone,  that  of  hearing  was 
l)ainfully  acute,  and  he  heard  one  of  the  giants  say — 

"That  pot  is  not  hig  enough." 

"Oh  !  it  howlds  as  much  as  we  want,"  replied  the 
other. 

"O  Lord,"  thought  Andy;  "they've  got  their  pot 
ready  for  cooliiug." 

"What  keeps  him?"  said  the  tirst  giant. 

"Oh  !  he's  not  far  off,"  said  the  second. 

A  chinimj-  shivering  came  over  Andy. 

"I'm  hungry,"  said  the  first;  and  he  hiccupped  as  he 
spoke. 

"It's  onlj'  a  false  oppetite  you  have,"  said  the  second ; 
"you  re  drunk." 

This  was  a  new  light  to  Andy,  for  he  thought  giants 
were  to  strong  to  get  drunk. 

"I  could  ate  a  young  child,  without  parsley  and  but- 
ther,"  said  the  drunken  giant. 

Andy  gave  a  faint  spasmodic  kick. 

"And  it's  as  hot  as down  there,"  said  the 

giant. 

Andy  trembled  at  the  horrid  word  be  heard. 

"No  wonder,"  said  the  second  giant;  "for  I  can  see 
the  tlame  popping  out  of  the  top  of  the  chimbley — 
that's  bad — I  hope  no  one  will  see  it,  or  it  might  give 
them  warning.  Bad  luck  to  that  young  divil  for  mak- 
ing the  tire  so  sthrong. " 

Wliat  a  dreadful  hearing  this  was  for  Andy ;— young- 
devils  to  make  their  fires: — there  was  no  doubt  wliat 
place  they  were  dwelling  in.  "Tliunder  and  turf!" 
said  the  drunken  giant;  "I  wish  I  had  a  slice  of — " 

Andy  did  not  hear  what  he  wished  a  slice  of,  for  the 
night  wind  swept  across  the  heath  at  the  moment, 
and  carried  away  the  monster's  disgusting  words  on  its 
pure  breath. 

"Well,  I'd  rather  have "  said  the  other  giant; 

and  again  Andy  lost  what  his  atrocious  desires  were — 
"than  all  the  other  slices  in  the  world.  What  a  lovely 
round  shoidder  she  has — and  the  nice  round  ankle  of 
her — " 

Tlie  word  "ankle"  showed  at  once  it  was  a  woman  of 
whom  he  spoke,  and  Andj'  shuddered.  "The  monsters  ! 
— to  eat  a  woman." 

"  What  a  fool  you  are  to  be  in  love,"  said  the  drunken 
giant,  with  .several  hiccups,  showing  the  increase  of 
his  inebriation. 

"Is  tiiat  what  the  brutes  can  love,"  tliought  Andy; 
"to  ate  a  woman  ?" 

"I  wish  she  was  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh,"  said  tiie  second  giant. 

Of  thJH  si)eecii  Andy  heard  only  "bone"  and  "flesh," 
anil  had  great  ditliculty  in  maintaining  the  serenity  of 
his  diapiiragm. 

The  conversation  of  the  giants  was  now  more  fre- 
•juently  interrupted  by  tiie  wind  which  was  rising,  and 
only  l)roken  sentences  reaidied  Andy,  wliose  senses 
became  cleans-  the  longer  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
safety;  at  last  lie  heard  the  name  of  S(|nir(>  Egan  dis- 
tinctly pass  between  the  giants. 

"So  they  know  Squire  Egan,"  thought  Andy.  ' 


The  first  giant  gave  a  drunken  laugh  at  the  mention 
of  Squire  Egan's  mime,  and  exclaimed: — 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  him  {hiccu])),  I  have  him  undher 
my  thumb  {hiccu2)).     I  can  crush  him  when  I  plase." 

"Oh!  my  poor  owld  masther,"  mentally  ejaculated 
Andy. 

Another  break  in  their  conversation  occurred,  and 
the  next  name  Andy  overheard  was  "O "Grady." 

"The  big  bully  !"  said  the  second  giant. 

"They  know  the  whole  country,"  thought  Andy. 

"But  tell  me  what  was  that  you  said  to  him  at  the 
election?"  said  the  drunken  one. 

The  word  "election"  recalled  Andy  to  the  business 
of  this  earth  back  again;  and  it  struck  upon  his  hitherto 
bewildered  sensorium,  that  giants  could  have  notiiing 
to  do  with  elections,  and  he  knew  he  never  saw  them 
there;  and,  as  the  thought  struck  him,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  giants  diminished  in  size,  and  did  not  appear  quite 
so  big. 

"Sure  you  know,"  said  the  second. 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  hear  it  again,"  said  the  drunken 
one — [hiccup). 

"The  big  bully  says  to  me — '  Haye  you  a  lease?'  saya 
be.  '  No,'  says  I ;  '  but  I  have  an  article!'  ♦  What  arti- 
cle ?'  says  he.  '  Ifs  a  fine  brass  blundherbuss,'  says  I, 
'  and  Td  like  to  see  the  man  icould  di$2)ute  the  title  /'  " 

The  drunken  listener  chuckled,  and  the  words  broke 
the  spell  of  supernatural  terror  which  had  hung  over 
jAndy;  he  knew,  by  the  words  of  the  speaker,  it  was 
the  bully  joker  of  the  election  was  present,  who  brow- 
beat O'Grady  and  out-quibbled  the  agent  about  the 
oath  of  allegiance;  and  the  voice  of  the  other  he  soon 
recognized  for  that  of  Larrj*  Hogan.  So  his  giants 
were  diminished  into  mortal  men;  the  pot  which  had 
been  mentioned  to  the  terror  of  his  soul  was  for  the 
making  of  whisky  instead  of  human  broth,  and  the 
"hell"  he  thought  his  giants  inhabited  was  but  a  pri- 
vate still.  Andy  felt  as  if  a  mountain  had  been  lifted 
from  his  heart  when  he  found  it  was  but  mortals  he 
had  to  deal  with;  for  Andy  was  not  deficient  in  courage 
when  it  was  but  thews  and  sinews  like  his  own  he  had 
to  encounter.  He  still  lay  concealed,  however,  for 
smugglers  might  not  wish  their  private  haunt  to  be 
discovered,  and  it  was  possible  Andy  would  be  voted 
one  too  many  in  the  company  should  he  announce  him- 
self; and  witli  sucli  odds  as  two  to  one  against  him,  he 
tliouglit  he  had  better  be  (piiet.  Besides,  his  curiosity 
became  excited  when  he  found  them  si>eaking  of  his 
old  master  Egan,  and  his  jiresent  one  O  Gi'ady;  and  as 
a  woman  had  been  alluded  to,  and  odd  words  caught 
n\>  here  and  there,  he  became  anxious  to  hear  more  of 
their  conversation. 

"So  you're  in  love,"  said  Larry,  with  a  hiccup,  to  our 
friend  of  the  blunderbuss;  "Iia!  ha!  ha!  you  big 
fool." 

"Well,  you  old  thief,  don't  \ou  lil;e  a  purty  girl 
yourself?" 

"Yis,  when  1  was  young  and  foolish." 
"Faith  then,  you're  young  and  foolish   at  that  rate 
yet,  for  you're  a  rogue  witli  the  giii.s,  Larry,"  said  the 
other,  giving  him  a  slap  on  his  back. 
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"Xot  I!  not  I!"  said  Larry,  in  a  manner  expiessive  of 
his  not  being  displeased  vritli  tlie  charge  of  gallantry; 
"liel  he!  he — how  do  you  know  ?  eh  ?  {hiccup). 

"Sure  I  know  myself,  but,  as  I  was  telling  you,  if  I 
could  only  lay  howld  of,"  here  his  voice  became  inaud- 
ible to  Andy,  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost. 

Andy's  curiosity  was  great — "Who  could  the  girl 
be?" 

"And  youM  carry  her  oft',"  said  Larry. 

"I  would,"  said  the  other;  "I"m  only  afeard  o'  Squire 
Egan."  I 

At  this  announcement  of  the  intention  of  "carrying 
her  off,"  coupled  with  the  fear  of  "Squire  Egan," 
Andy's  anxiety  to  hear  the  name  of  the  person  became 
so  intense,  that  he  crawled  cautiously  a  little  nearer  to 
the  speakers. 

"I  tell  you  again,"  said  Larry;  I  can  settle  him,  aisy 
(hicctq)) — he's  undber  my  thumb  {hiccup).''^ 

"  Be  aisy,"  said  the  other,  contemptuously,  who 
thought  this  was  a  mere  drunken  delusion  of  Larry's. 

"I  tell  you  I'm  his  masther!"  said  Larry,  with  a 
drunken  tlouri.sh  of  his  arm;  and  he  continued  bragging 
of  his  power  over  the  squire  in  various  ejaculations,  the 
exact  meaning  of  which  our  friend  of  the  blunderbuss 
could  not  fathom,  but  Andy  heard  enough  to  show  him 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Post-office  aftair  was  what 
Larry  alluded  to. 

That  Larry,  a  close,  cunning,  circnmventing  rascal, 
should  so  far  betray  the  source  of  liis  power  over 
Egan,  may  seem  strange;  but  be  it  remembered  Larry 
was  drunk — a  state  of  weakness  which  his  caution 
generally  guarded  him  from  falling  into,  but  which 
being  in,  his  foible  was  bragging  of  his  influence,  and 
so  running  the  risk  of  losing  it. 

The  men  continued  to  talk  together  for  some  time, 
and  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  was,  that  Larry 
assured  his  companion  he  might  carry  oft"  the  girl  with- 
out fear  of  Egan,  but  her  name  Andy  could  not  dis- 
cover. His  own  name  he  heard  more  than  once,  and 
voluptuous  raptures  poured  forth  about  lovely  lips  and 
hips  and  ankles  from  the  herculean  knight  of  the 
blunderbuss,  amidst  the  maudlin  admiration  and  hic- 
cups of  Larry,  who  continued  to  brag  of  his  power,  and 
profess  his  readiness  to  stand  by  his  friend  in  carrying 
oft'  the  girl. 

"Then,"  said  the  He.rcnles,  with  an  oath,  "I'll  soon 
have  you  in  my  arms  my  lovely . " 

The  name  was  lost  again. 

Their  colloquy  was  now  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  a  man  and  woman,  the  former  being  the  person  for 
whose  appearance  Larry  made  so  many  inquiries  when 
he  first  appeared  to  Andy  as  the  hungry  giant;  the 
other  one  was  the  .sister  of  the  knight  of  the  blunder- 
buss. Larry  having  hiccuped  his  anger  against  the 
man  for  making  them  wait  so  long  for  the  bacon,  the 
woman  said  he  should  not  wait  any  longer  without  his 
supper  now,  for  that  she  would  go  down  and  fry  the 
rashers  immediately.  She  then  disappeared  through 
the  grotind,  and  the  men  all  followed. 

Andy  drew  his  breath  freely  once  more,  and  with 
caution  raised  himself  gradually  from  the  ground  with 


a  careful  circumspection,  lest  any  of  the  subterranean 
community  might  be  watchers  on  the  hill;  and  when  he 
was  satisfied  he  was  free  from  observation  he  stole 
away  from  the  spot,  with  stealthy  steps  for  about 
twenty  paces,  and  there,  as  well  as  the  darkness  would 
j)ermit,  after  taking  such  landmarks  as  would  help  him 
to  retrace  his  way  to  the  still,  if  requisite,  he  dashed 
down  the  hill  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  This  pace  he 
did  not  moderate  until  he  had  i^laced  nearly  a  mile  be- 
tween him  and  the  scene  of  his  adventure,  he  then  paced 
slowly  to  regain  his  breath.  His  head  was  in  a  strange 
whirl; — mischief  was  threatened  against  some  one  of 
whose  name  he  was  ignorant; — Squire  Egan  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  the  i^ower  of  an  old  rascal ;  this  grieved 
Andy  most  of  all,  for  he  felt  he  was  the  cause  of  his  old 
master's  dilemma. 

"Oh!  to  thiuk  I  should  bring  him  into  trouble"  said 
Andj',  "  he  kind  and  good  masther  he  was  to  me  ever, 
and  I  alive  to  tell  it  like  a  blackguard — throth  I'd 
rather  be  hanged  any  day  than  the  ma.sther  would  come 
to  throuble — maybe  if  I  gave  myself  up  and  was  hanged 
I  like  a  man  at  once,  that  would  settle  it;  faith 
if  I  thought  it  would,  I'd  do  it  sooner  than  Squire 
Egaa  should  come  to  throuble!"  and  poor  Andy  spoke 
I  but  what  he  felt.  Or  would  it  do  to  kill  that  blackguard 
Hogan?  sure  they  could  do  no  more  than  hatu/  me  afther,* 
I  and  that  would  save  the  masther,  and  be  all  one  to  me, 
for  they  often  towld  me  I'd  be  hanged.  But  then 
there's  my  sowl,"  said  Andy,  and  he  paused  at  the 
thought:  "if  they  hanged  me  for  the  letthers,  it  would 
be  only  for  a  mistake,  and  sure  then  I'd  have  a  chance 
o'  glory;  for  sure  I  might  go  to  glory  through  a  mis- 
take; but  if  I  killed  a  man  on  purpose,  sure  it  would  be 
!  slappin'  the  gates  of  heaven  in  my  own  face.  Faix,  I'll 
spake  to  Father  Blake  about  it."f 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

The  following  day  .  was  that  eventful  one  which 
should  witness  the  return  of  either  Edward  Egan, 
Esq.,  or  the  Honorable  Sackville  Scatterbrain,  as  mem- 
ber for  the  county.  There  was  no  doubt  in  any  reason- 
able man's  mind,  as  to  the  real  majority  of  Egan,  but  the 
numbers  were  snfticiently  close  to  give  the  sheriff'  an 
opportunity  of  doing  a  piece  of  business  to  oblige  his 
friends,  and  therefore  he  declared  the  Honorable 
Sackville  Scatterbrain  duly  elected.  Great  was  the 
uproar;  the  people  hissed  and  hooted  and  groaned,  foi 

*  How  often.has  the  sangninary  penal  coae  of  past  years  suggested  this  reflection 
and  provolied  the  guilt  it  was  meant  to  awel  HappUy  now  onr  lawslre  mild.r. 
and  more  protective  from  their  mildness. 

t  In  the  foregoing  passage,  Andy  stumbles  on  uttering  a  quaint  pleasantry,  for  it 
is  partly  true  as  well  as  droll— the  notion  of  a  man  gaining  Paradise  through  a  mis- 
take. Our  intenUous  too  seldom  lead  ns  there,  but  rather  tend  the  other  way,  for  a 
certain  place  is  said  to  be  paved  with  good  ones,  and  surely  bud  ones  would  not  lead 
us  upwards.  Then  the  phrase  of  a  man  "slapping  the  gates  of  Heaven  in  his  own 
face  ••  is  one  of  those  wild  poetic  figures  of  speech  in  which  the  Irish  peasantry 
often  indulge:  the  phrase  "slapping  the  door"  is  every  day  and  common;  but 
when  applied  to  "  the  gates  of  heaven  "  and  "  in  a  man's  own  face,"  the  common 
phrase  becomes  Une.  But  how  often  the  commonest  things  become  poetr.-'  >-,.  the 
fitness  of  their  application,  though  poetasters  and  people  of  small  mind»  think 
greatness  of  thought  lies  in  big  words. 
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which  the  Honorable  Sackville  very  good-naturedly 
returned  his  thanks.  Murphy  snai)]>ed  his  liugers  in 
the  sheriff's  face,  and  told  him  his  honorable  friend 
should  not  long  remain  member,  for  that  he  must  be 
unseated  on  petition,  and  that  he  would  prove  the 
return  most  corrupt,  with  which  words  he  agaiu  snapped 
his  fingers  in  the  sheriff's  face. 

The  sheriff  threatened  to  read  the  riot  act  if  such 
conduct  were  repeated. 

Egau  took  off  his  hat  and  thanked  him  for  his  honor- 
able, upright,  and  impartial  conduct,  whereupon  all 
Egau's  friends  took  off  their  hats  also,  and  made  pro- 
found bows  to  the  functionary,  and  then  laughed  most 
uproariously.  Counter  laughs  were  returned  from  the 
opposite  party,  who  begged  to  remind  tlie  Egauites  of 
the  old  saying,  "that  they  might  laugh  who  win."  A 
cross  fire  of  sarcasms  was  kept  up  amidst  the  two  par- 
ties as  they  were  crushing  forward  out  of  the  court- 
house; and  at  the  door,  before  entering  his  carriage, 
Scatterbrain  very  politely  addi-essed  Egau,  and  trusted 
that  though  they  had  met  as  rivals  on  the  hustings, 
they  nevertheless  parted  friends,  and  expressing  the 
highest  respect  for  the  squire,  offered  his  hand  in 
amity. 

Egan,  equally  good-hearted  as  his  opponent,  shook 
his  hand  cordially,  declaring  he  attributed  to  him  none 
of  the  blame  which  attached  to  other  xiersons.  "Be- 
sides, my  dear  sir,"  said  Egan,  laughing,  "I  should  be 
a  very  ill-natured  person  to  grudge  you  so  small  an  in- 
dulgence as  being  member  of  x)arliameut/br  a  month 
or  so." 

Scatterbrain  returned  the  laugh  good-humoredly, 
and  replied  that,  "at  all  events,  he  had  the  seat." 

"Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Egau,  "and  make  the  most 
of  it  w/iife  you  have  it.  In  short,  I  shall  owe  you  an 
obligation  when  I  go  over  to  St.  Ste])heu's,  for  you  will 
have  just  aired  my  seat  for  me — good  bye." 

They  parted  with  smiles,  and  drove  to  their  respec- 
tive homes;  but  as  even  doubtful  possession  is  pre- 
ferable to  expectation  for  the  time  being,  it  is  certain 
that  Neck-or-Xothiug  Hall  rang  with  more  meri'iment 
that  night  ou  the  reality  of  the  present,  than  Merry- 
vale  did  on  the  hoi>e  of  the  future. 

Even  O'Graily,  as  he  lay  with  his  wounded  arm  on 
the  sofa,  found  more  healing  in  the  triumi)li  of  the 
hour  than  from  all   the  medicaments  of  the   foregoing 

'  week,  autl  insisted  on  going  down  stairs  and  joining 

!  the  party  at  supper. 

[      "Gusty  dear,"  said  his  wife,  "you  know  the  doctor 

I   said " 

]       "Hang  the  doctor!" 

f       "Your  arm,  my  love." 

r      "1  'vish  you'd  lave  ott'  pitying  my  arm  and  have  some 

\  compassion  on  my  stomach." 

I      "The  doctor  said " 

k      "There  are  oysters  in  house — I'll  do  myself  more  good 

I  by  the  use  of  an  oyster  knife  than  ail  the  lancets  in  the 

^College  of  Surgeons." 

I"  Hut  your  wound,  dear  ?" 
"Are  tlii\v  Carlingford's  or  Poldoody?" 
"So  fresh,  love," 


"So  much  better." 

"Your  wound  I  mean,  dear?" 

"Nicely  opened." 

"Only  dressed  an  hour  ago?" 

"AYith  some  mustard,  pepper,  and  vinegar." 

"Indeed  Gusty,  if  you  take  my  advice — " 

"I'd  rather  have  oysters  any  day." 

O'Grady  sat  up  ou  the  sofa  as  he  spoke,  and  request- 
ed his  wife  to  say  no  more  about  the  matter,  but  put  on 
his  cravat.  While  she  was  getting  it  from  his  ward- 
robe, his  mind  wandered  from  supper  to  the  pension 
which  he  looked  upon  as  secure  now  that  Scatterl)rain 
was  returned;  and  oyster  banks  gave  place  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  which  rose  in  a  pleasing  image  before 
G'Grady's  imagination.  The  wife  now  returned  with 
the  cravat,  still  dreading  the  result  of  eating  to  her 
husband,  and  her  mind  occupied  wholly  with  the 
thought  of  supper,  while  O'Gradj-  was  wrapped  in 
visions  of  a  pension." 

"You  won't  take  it.  Gusty,  dear,"  said  his  wife, 
with  all  the  •  insinuation  of  manner  she  could 
command. 

"Won't  I  faith,"  said  O'Grady.  "Maybe  you  think 
I  don't  want  it  ?" 

"Indeed  I  don't,  dear." 

"Are  you  mad,  woman  ?  Is  it  taking  leave  of  the 
few  senses  you  ever  had  you  are  ?" 

"'Twou't  agree  with  you." 

"Won't  it  ?  just  wait  till  I'm  tried." 

"Well,  love — how  much  do  you  expect  to  be  al- 
lowed ?" 

"  Why  I  can't  exjiect  much  just  yet — we  must  begin 
gently — feel  the  pulse  first;  but  I  should  hope  by  way 
of  a  start  that  six  or  seven  hundred " 

"Gracious  heaven!"  exclaimed  the  wife,  dropping 
the  cravat  from  her  hands. 

"What  the  devil  is  the  woman  shouting  at?"  said 
O'Grady. 

"Six  or  seven  hundred  ! !  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Grady; 
"my  dear  there's  not  as  much  in  the  house." 

"No,  nor  has  not  been  for  many  a  long  day;  I  know 
that  as  well  as  you,  said  O'Grady;  "but  I  hope  we 
shall  get  as  much  for  all  that." 

"My  dear,  where  could  you  get  them?"  asked  the 
wife,  timidiv,  who  began  to  think  his  head  was  a  little 
light. 

"From  the  treasury,  to  be  sure." 

"The  treasury,  my  dear?"  said  the  wife,  still  at 
fault;  "how  could  you  get  oysters  from  the  treasury?" 

"Oysters!"  exclaimed  O'Grady,  whose  turn  it  was 
now  to  wonder,  "who  talks  of  oysters?" 

"My  dear,  1  thought  you  said  you'd  eat  six  or  seven 
hundreil  of  oysters." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  woman;  it  is  of  the  i)ensiou  I'm  talk- 
ing—six or  seven  hundred  pounds — pounds — cash — per 
annum;  now  I  suppose  you'll  put  on  my  cravat.  I 
think  a  man  may  bo  allowed  to  eat  his  suiiper  wiio  ex- 
pects six  hundred  a-year. " 

A  great  many  people  besides  O'Grady  order  suppers, 
and  dinners  too,  on  the  exitei'tation  of  less  than  six 
hundred  a-year.     Perhaps  there  is  no  more  active  agent 
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for  .seudiug  people  iuto  the  Insolvent  Court  tliau  the 
aforesaid  ^''expectation. " 

O'Griidy  went  clown  stairs,  anrl  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  Scatterbrain  on  his  re-appearance  from  his 
sick-room;  but  Mrs.  O  Grady  suggested,  that,  for  fear 
any  excess  would  send  him  back  there  for  a  longer 
time,  a  very  moderate  indulgence  at  the  table  must 
suffice.  She  begged  the  honorable  member  to  back  her 
argument,  which  he  did;  and  O'Grady  promised  tem- 
perance, but  begged  the  immediate  appearance  of  the 
oysters,  for  he  expressed  that  longing  desire  which 
delicate  health  so  often  prompts  for  some  particular 
food. 

Andy  was  laying  the  table  at  the  time,  and  was 
ordered  to  expedite  matters  as  much  as  jiossible. 

"Yis,  ma'am." 

"You're  sure  the  oysters  are  all  good,  Andy  ?" 

"Sartin,  ma'am." 

"Because  the  last  oysters  you  know — " 

"Oh  yis,  ma"am— were  bad,  ma'am — bekase  they  had 
their  mouths  all  open.  I  remember,  mg'am;  but  when 
I'm  towld  a  thing  once,  I  never  forget  it  again;  and  you 
told  me  when  they  opened  their  mouths  once,  they 
were  no  good.  So  you  see,  ma'am,  I'll  never  bring  up 
bail  oysthers  again,  ma'am." 

"Very  good,  Andy;  and  you  have  kept  them  in  a 
cool  j)lace  I  hope." 

"Faix  they're  cowld  enough  where,  I  put  them, 
ma'am." 

"Very  we.l;  bring  them  up  at  once." 

Off  went  Andy,  and  returned  with  all  the  haste  he 
he  could  with  a  large  dish  heaped  with  oysters. 

O  Grady  rubbed  his  hands  with  all  the  impatience  of 
a  true  lover  of  ihe  crustaceous  delicacy,  and  Scatter- 
brain,  eager  to  help  him,  flourished  his  oyster-knife; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  commence  operations,  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  the  company  gave  evidence  that 
the  oysters  were  rather  suspicious;  every  one  began 
sniffing,  and  a  universal  "Oh  dear!"  ran  round  the 
table. 

"Don't  you  smell  it.  Furlong?"  said  Scatterbrain, 
who  was  so  lost  in  looking  at  Augnsta's  mustachios 
that  he  did  not  mind  anything  else. 

"Isn't  it  horrid?"  said  O'Grady,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
gust. 

Furlong  thought  lie  alluded  to  the  mustachio,  and 
replied  with  an  assurance  that  he  "liked  it  of  all 
things." 

"Like  it?"  said  O, Grady;  "You've  a  queer  taste  — 
What  do  you  think  of  it.  Miss,"  added  he  to  Augusta, 
"it's  just  under  your  nose  ?" 

Furlong  thought  this  rather  personal,  even  from  a 
flourish  of  the  oyster  knife,  which  Furlong  thought 
resembled  the  preliminary  trial  of  the  barber's  razor. 

Furlong  thonght  this  worse  than  O'Grady;  but  he 
hesitated  to  reply  to  his  chief — and  an  honorable  iuto 
the  bargain. 

In  the  mean  time,  Scatterbrain  opened  an  oyster, 
which  Furlong,  in  his  embarrassment  and  annoyance, 
did  not  perceive. 

"Cutoff  the  beard,"  said  O'Grady— "I  don't  like  it." 


.  This  nearly  made  Furlong  si)eak,  but  considering 
O'Grady 's  temper  and  ill  health,  he  hesitated,  till  he 
saw  Angnsta  rubbing  her  eye,  in  consequ.ence  of  a 
small  splinter  of  the  oyster-shell  having  struck  it  from 
Scatterbrain's  mismanagement  of  his  knife;  but  Fur- 
long thought  she  was  crying,  and  then  he  could  be 
silent  no  longer;  he  went  over  to  where  she  sat,  and 
with  a  very  affectionate  demonstration,  in  action, 
said — 

"J^^ever  mind  them,  dear  Gussy — never  mind — don't 
cwj- — I  love  her  dear  little  moustachios — I  do."  He 
gave  a  gentle  pat  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  he  spoke, 
and  it  was  returned  by  an  uncommonly  smart  box  on 
the  ear  from  the  young  lady,  and  the  whole  party 
looked thuntfer-struck.  "Dear  Gussy"  cried  for  spite, 
and  stamped  her  way  out  of  the  room,  followed  by 
Furlong. 

"Let  them  go,"  said  O'Grady;  "they'll  make  it  \ip 
outside. " 

"These  oysters  are  all  bad,"  said  Scatterbiain. 

O'Grady  began  to  swear  at  his  disappointment — he 
had  set  his  heart  on  oysters.  Mrs.  O'Grady  rang  the 
bell — Andy  appeared. 

"How  dare  you  bring  up  such  oystei's  as  these?" 
roared  O'Grady. 

"The  misthris  ordhered  them,  sir." 

"I  told  you  never  to  bring  up  bad* oysters,"  said 
she. 

"Them's  not  bad,  ma'am,"  said  Andy. 

"Have  you  ano.se  ?"  cried  O'Grady. 

"Yis,  sir." 

"An<l  can't  you  )>mell  them,  then  ?" 

"Faix  I  smelt  them  for  the  last  three  days,  sir." 

"And  how  conld  you  say  they  were  good  then  r" 
asked  his  mistress. 

"Sure  you  told  me,  ma'am,  that  if  they  didn't  open 
their  mouths  they  were  good,  and  I'll  be  on  my  book 
oath  them  oysters  never  opened  their  mouths  since  1 
had  them,  for  I  laid  them  on  a  cool  flag  in  the  kitchen, 
and  put  the  jack  weight  over  them." 

Xoth  withstanding  O'Grady 's  rage,  Scatterbrain  could 
not  help  roaring  with  laughter  at  Andy's  novel  con- 
trivance for  keeping  oysters  fresh.  Andy  was  desired 
to  take  the  "ancient  and  fresh-like  smell"  out  of  the 
room,  amidst  jeers  and  abuse ;  and,  as  he  fumbled  his  way 
to  the  kitchen  in  the  darlc,  lamenting  the  hard  fate  of 
servants,  who  can  never  give  satisfaction,  though  they 
do  everything  they  are  bid,  he  went  head  over  heel.- 
down  stairs,  which  event  was  reported  to  the  whole 
house  as  soon  as  it  happened,  by  the  enormous  clatter 
of  the  broken  di.sh,  the  oysters,  and  Andy,  as  they  all 
rolled  one  over  the  other  to  the  bottom. 

O'Grady,  having  missed  the  cool  supper  he  intended, 
and  had  longed  for,  was  put  into  a  rage  by  the  dis- 
appointment; and  as  hunger  with  O'Grady  was  only 
to  be  appeased  by  broiled  bones,  accordingly,  against 
all  the  endeavors  of  everybody,  the  bells  rang  violently 
through  the  house,  and  the  ogre-like  cry  of  "broiled 
bones"  resounded  high  and  low. 

The  reader  is  sufificiently  well  acquainted  with 
O'Grady  by  this  time  to   know  that,  of  course,  when 
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once  be  had  determiued  to  have  his  broiled  bone,  noth- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  earth  conld  prevent  it  bnt  the 
want  of  anything  to  broil,  or  the  immediate  loss  of  his 
teeth ;  and  as  his  masticators  were  in  order,  and  some- 
thing in  the  house  which  could  carry  mustard  and 
pepper,  the  invalid  primed  and  loaded  himself  with  as 
much  combustible  matter  as  exploded  in  a  fever  the 
next  day. 

The  supper  party,  however,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
him  to  bed,  separated  soon;  and  as  Scatterbrain  and 
Furlong  were  to  start  early  in  the  morning  for  Dublin, 
the  necessity  of  their  retiring  to  rest  was  pleaded. 
The  honorable  member  had  not  been  long  in  his  room 
when  he  heaid  a  tap  at  his  door,  and  his  order  to  "come 
in"  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Handy  Andy. 

"I  found  somethin'  on  the  road  nigh  the  town  to-day, 
sir,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  yours,  maybe,"  said 
Andy,  producing  a  small  i)ocket-book. 

The  honorable  member  disavowed  the  ownershij). 

"NYell,  there's  something  else  I  want  to  spake  to  your 
honor  about." 

"What  is  it,  Handy?" 

"I  want  j^our  honor  to  see  the  account  of  the  money 
your  honor  gave  me;  I  spiut  at  the  shebeen*  \i\w\i  the 
'lecthors  that  couldn't  be  accommodated  at  Mrs.  Fay's. " 

"Oh!  never  mind  it,  Andy — if  there's  anything  over, 
keep  it  yourself." 

"Thank  your  honor,  but  I  must  make  the  account  all 
the  same,  if  you  plaze,  for  I'm  goiu'  to  Father  Blake  to 
my  dutyt  soon,  and  I  must  have  my  conscience  as  clear 
as  I  can,  an'  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  keepin'  money  back." 

"But  if  I  give  you  the  money,  what  matter?" 

"I'd  rather  you'd  just  look  over  this  little  bit  of  a 
acount,  if  you  ])]aze,"  said  Andy,  producing  a  dirty 
piece  of  paper,  with  some  nearly  inscruitable  hiero- 
glyphics upon  it. 

Scatterbrain  commenced  an  examination  of  this 
literary  ph'enomenon  from  sheer  curiosity,  asking  Andy, 
at  tlie  same  time,  if  he  wrote  it. 

"  Yis,  sir,"  said  Andy.  "But  you  seetheman  wouldn't 
keep  the  count  of  the  piper's  dhrink  at  all,  it  was  so  con- 
fusin',and  so  I  was  obliged  to  pay  him  for  tliat,every  time 
the  piper  dhrunk,  and  keep  it  separate,  and  the  'lecthors 
that  got  their  dinner  afther  the  bill  was  made  out, 
I  put  down  my  myself  too,  and  that's  it  you  see,  sir, 
both  ating  and  diirinkin'." 

To  Dhrinkin  A  blinD  piper  cvcrry  dai  wan  and  tin  Pens  six  dais        0    16    8 
ToateinfourTinniilithiirs  And  Tliare  horses  on  (;iii;W8dai  ■!     J    ,?    S 


Toe  til 
Lan  lord  Bil  For  All  lie  four 
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"Tlien  I  owe  you  money,  instead  of  your  having  a 
balance  in  hand,  Andy,"  said  the  member. 

"Oil,  no  mattlier,  your  honor,  it's  not  for  that  1  show- 
ed you  the  account." 

"It's  very  like  it,  tliough,"  said  Scatterbrain,  laugh- 
ing; "liore  Andy,  here  are  a  coujjIc  of  i)oun(ls,  take 
tiiein,  An<ly— take  it  and  be  olf.     Your  bill  is  worth  the 

•  Low  pnbllc-liouae.  +  ConfeeeioD. 


money,"  and  Scatterbrain  closed  the  door  on  the  great 
accountant. 

I  Andy  next  went  to  Furlong's  room,  to  know  if  the 
pocket-book  belonged  to  him;  it  did  not,  but  Furlong, 
though  he  disclaimed  the  ownership,  had  that  small 
curiosity  which  prompts  little  minds  to  i)ry  into  what 
does  not  belong  to  them;  and  taking  the  pocketbook 
into  his  hands,  he  opened  it,  and  fumbled  over  its  leaves; 
in  the  doing  of  which  a  small  jjiece  of  folded  paper 
fell  from  one  ef  the  pockets  unnoticed  by  the  imperti- 
nent inquisitor  or  Andy,  to  whom  he  returned  the'  book 
when  he  had  gratitied  his  senseless  curiosity. 

Andy  withdrew.  Furlong  retired  to  rest,  and  as  it 
was  in  the  grey  of  an  autumnal  morning  he  dressed 
himself,  the  paper  still  remained  unobserved;  so  that 
the  housemaid,  on  setting  the  rooms  to  rights,  found  it, 
and  fancying  Miss  Agusta  was  tlie  proper  person  to 
confide  Mister  Furlong's  stray  papers  to,  she  handed 
that  young  lady  the  manuscript  which  bore  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  verses: — 

I  CAN  NEVEK  FORGET  THBE. 
I. 
It  18  the  chime,  the  hour  draws  near 

When  yon  and  I  must  sever; 
Alas,  it  must  be  many  a  year. 

And  it  may  be  for  ever  I 
How  long  till  we  shall  meet  again; 

How  short  since  first  I  met  thee; 
How  brief  the  bliss— how  long  the  pain — 

For  I  can  ne'er  forget  thee. 

II. 

Yon  said  my  heart  was  cold  and  stern; 

Yon  doubted  love  when  etroni^est;  * 

In  future  days  you'll  live  to  learn 

Proud  hearts  can  love  the  longest. 
Oh  1  sometimes  think,  when  press'd  to  hear, 

When  flippant  tongues  beset  thee. 
That  all  must  love  thee,  when  thou'rt  near; 

But  o««  will  ne'er  forget  thee  I 

III. 
The  changeful  sand  doth  only  know 

The  shallow  tide  and  latest; 
The  rocks  have  miirk'd  its  highest  flow. 

The  deepest  and  the  greatest; 
And  deeper  still  the  flood-marks  grow:— 

So,  since  the  hour  I've  met  thee, 
The  more  the  tide  of  time  doth  flow. 

The  less  can  I  forget  thee! 

"Wlien  Augusta  saw  the  lines  she  was  charmed.  She 
discovered  her  Furlong  to  be  a  poet!  That  the  lines 
were  his  there  was  no  doubt— they  were /"okW  in  his 
roowi,  and  of  course  they  7mist  be  his,  just  as  partial 
critics  say  certain  ancient  Irish  airs  must  be  l!)nglish, 
because  they  are  to  be  found  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  mu- 
sic book. 

Augusta  was  so  charmed  with  the  lines  that  she 
amused  lierself  for  a  long  time  in  liiding  tiiem  under 
the  sofa  cusliion,  and  making  her  pet  dog  find  and 
fetch  them.  Her  i)leasur(',  however,  was  interrupted  i 
by  her  sister  Ciiarlotte  remarking,  wiien  the  lines  were 
siiown  to  her  in  trinmpli,  tliat  tiie  writing  was  not  Fur- 
long's, but  in  a  lady's  hand. 

Even  as  beer  is  suddenly  soured  by  thunder,  so  tlie 
(dectvic  influence  of  Charb)tte's  words  converted  all 
Augusta  had  been  brewing  to  acidity;  jealousy  stung 
her  like  a  wasp,  and  slie  boxed  lier  dog's  ears,  as  he 
was  barking  for  another  run  with  the  verses. 
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"A  lacli/'s]ii\ri(\,"  said  Augusta,  snapping  the  paper 
from  her  sister;  "I  declare  if  it  au't!  the  wretch — so  he 
receives  lines  from  ladies." 

"I  think  I  know  the  hand,  too,"  said  Charlotte. 

"You  do?"  exclaimed  Augusta,  with  ilashing  eyes. 

"Yes— I'm  certain  it  is  Fanny  Dawson's  writing." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Augusta,  looking  at  the  paper  as  if 
her  eyes  could  have  burnt  it;  "to  be  sure — he  was 
there  before  he  came  liere." 

"Only  for  two  days,"  said  Charlotte,  trying  to  slake 
tlie  flame  she  had  raised. 

"But  I've  heard  that  girl  always  make  conquests  at 
first  sight,"  returned  Augusta,  half-crying;  "and  what 
do  I  see  here?  some  words  in  pencil." 

The  words  were  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
but  Augusta  deciphered  them;  they  were  written  on 
the  margin,  beside  a  circumflex  which  embraced  the 
last  four  lines  of  the  second  verse,  so  that  it  stood 
thus: — 

Oh,  sometimes  think,  when,  pressed  to  hear,  1  Dearest,  I  will. 

When  flippant  tongues  beset  thee, 
That  all  must  love  thee  when  thon'rt  near, 

But  one  will  m;"er  forget  thee. 

"Will  you  indeed!"  said  Augusta,  crushing  the  pa- 
per in  her  hand,  and  biting  it;  "but  I  must  not  destroy 
it — I  must  keep  it  to  ])rove  bis  treachery  to  his  face." 
She  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  as  she  spoke,  and  gave 
vent  to  an  outpour  of  spiteful  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

How  many  chai>ters  have  been  written  about  love 
verses — and  how  many  more  might  be  written  ! — might, 
woiild,  could,  should,  or  ought  to  be  written — I  will 
venture  to  say,  will  be  written  !  1  have  a  mind  to  fulfil 
my  own  ])i"ophecy,  and  write  one  myself;  but  no — my 
stoi'y  must  go  on.  However  I  willsay,  that  it  is  quite  cu- 
rious in  how  many  ways  the  same  little  bit  of  i>apermay 
influence  different  people :  the  poem  whose  literary  merit 
may  be  small,  becomes  precious  when  some  valued  hand 
has  transcribed  the  lines;  and  the  verses,  whose  mea- 
sure and  meaning  viewed  in  type  might  win  favor  and 
yield  pleasure,  shoot  poison  from  their  very  sweetness, 
when  read  in  some  particular  hand,  and  under  particu- 
lar circumstances.  It  was  so  with  the  copy  of  verses 
Augusta  had  just  read — they  were  Fanny  Dawson's 
manuscript— that  was  certain — and  found  in  the  room 
of  Augusta's  lover;  therefore  Augusta  was  wretched. 
Eut  these  same  lines  had  given  exquisite  pleasure  to 
another  person,  who  was  now  nearly  as  miserable  as 
Augusta  in  having  lost  them."  It  is  possible  the  reader 
guesses  that  person  to  be  Edward  O'Connor,  for  it  was 
he  who  had  lost  the  pocket-book  in  which  those  (to 
him)  precious  lines  were  contained;  and  if  the  little 
case  had  lield  all  the  bank-notes  he  ever  owned  in  liis 
life,  tlieir  loss  would  have  been  regarded  less  than  that 
bit  of  manuscript,  which  had  often  yielded  /im  tlie  most 
exquisite  pleasure,  and  was  now  inflicting  on  Augusta 
the  bitterest  anguish. 


To  make  this  intelligible  to  the  reader,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  under  what  circumstances  the  lines  were 
written.  At  one  time,  Edward,  doubting  the  likelihood 
of  making  his  way  at  home,  was  about  to  go  to  India, 
and  ptish  his  fortunes  there;  and  at  that  period,  those 
lines,  breathing  of  farewell — implying  the  dread  of  ri- 
vals during  absence — and  imi^loring  remembrance  of 
his  eternal  love,  were  written,  and  given  to  Fanny;  and 
she,  with  that  delicacy  of  contrivance,  so  jieculiarly  a 
woman's,  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  coi>ying  his  own 
verses,  and  sending  them  to  him  in  her  writing,  as  an 
indication  that  the  spirit  of  the  lines  was  her  own. 

But  Edward  saw  that  his  father,  who  was  advanced 
in  years,  looked  upon  a  separation  from  his  son  as  an 
eternal  one,  and  the  thought  gave  so  much  pain,  that 
Edward  gave  up  the  ideaof  expatriation.  Shortly 
after,  however,  the  misunderstanding  with  Major 
Dawson  took  place,  and  Fannj"  and  Edward  were  as 
much  severed  as  if  dwelling  in  different  zones. 
Under  such  circumstances,  those  lines  were  peculiarly 
precious,  and  many  a  kiss  had  Edward  impressed  upon 
them,  though  Augusta  thought  them  fitter  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  teeth  than  her  lij)s.  In  fact,  Edward  did 
little  else  than  think  of  Fanny;  and  it  is  j»ossible  his 
passion  might  have  degenerated  into  mere  love-sick- 
ness, and  enfeebled  him,  had  not  his  desire  of  proving 
himself  worthy  of  his  misti-ess  spurred  him  to  exertion, 
in  the  hope  of  future  distinction.  Btit  still  the  tone  of 
tender  lament  pervaded  all  his  2>oems,  and  the  same 
pocketbook,  whence  the  verses  which  caused  so  much 
commotion  fell,  contained  the  following  also,  showing 
how  entirely  Fanny  possessed  his  heart  and  occupied 
his  thoughts: — 

WHEN  THE  SUN  SINKS  TO  EEST. 
I. 
When  the  sun  sinks  to  rest. 
And  the  star  of  the  west 

Sheds  its  soft  silver  light  o'er  the  sea, 
What  sweet  thoughts  arise,  ' 

As  the  dim  twilight  dies— 

For  then  I  am  thinking  of  thee  I 
Oh!  then  crowding  fast 
Come  the  joys  of  the  past. 

Through  the  dimness  of  days  long  gone  by, 
Like  the  stars  peeping  out. 
Through  the  darkness  about. 

From  the  soft  silent  depth  of  the  sky. 

II. 

And  thus,  as  the  night 
Grows  more  lovely  and  bright. 

With  the  clusfring  of  planet  and  star. 
So  this  darkness  of  mine 
Wins  a  radiance  divine 

From  the  light  that  still  lingers  afar. 
Then  welcome  the  night. 
With  its  soft  holy  light! 

In  its  silence  my  heart  is  more  free 
The  rude  world  to  forget, 
Where  no  pleasure  I've  met 

Since  the  hour  that  I  parted  from  thee. 

But  we  must  leave  love  verses,  and  ask  pardon  for  the 
few  remarks  into  which  the  subject  tempted  us,  and 
pursue  our  story. 

The  first  prompting  of  Augusta's  anger,  when  she 
had  recovered  her  burst  of  passion,  was  to  write  "smcA 
a  letter"  to  Furlong — and  she  spent  half  a  day  at  the 
work,  but  she  could  not  please  herself — she  tore  twenty 
at  least,  and  determined,  at  la.st,  not  to  write  it  all,  but 
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just  wait  till  lie  returned,  and  overwhelm  him  with  re- 
proaches. But  though  she  could  not  comiiose  a  letter, 
she  comiiosed  herself  by  the  endeavor,  which  acted  as 
a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  let  off  the  superabundant 
steam  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  general  is  this  result 
of  sitting  down  to  write  angry  letters:  people  vent 
themselves  of  their  spleen  on  the  uncomplaining  paper, 
which  silently  receives  woi'ds  a  listener  would  not. 
With  a  i)en  for  our  second,  desperate  satisfaction  is  ob- 
tained with  only  an  effusion  of  ink,  and,  when  once 
the  pent-up  bitterness  has  oozed  out  in  all  the  black- 
ness of  that  fluid — most  appropriately  made  of  the 
best  galls — ^the  time  so  spent,  and  the  "letting 
of  words,"  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  has  cooled 
our  judgment  and  our  jiassion  together — and  the  first 
letter  is  torn: — 'tis  too  severe;  Ave  write  a  second — we 
blot  and  interline,  till  it  is  nearly  illegible;  we  begin  a 
third;  till  at  last  we  are  tired  out  with  our  own  angry 
feelings,  and  throw  our  scribbling  by  with  a  "pshaw  ! 
what's  the  use  of  it?"  or  "It's  not  worth  my  notice;" 
or,  still  better,  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  we  pre- 
serve our  own  dignity  best  by  writing  with  temper, 
though  we  may  be  called  upon  to  be  severe. 

Furlong  at  this  time  was  on  his  road  to  Dublin,  in 
happy  unconsciousness  of  Augusta's  rage  against  him, 
and  planning  what  pretty  little  present  he  should  send 
her  especially,  for  his  head  was  naturally  running  on 
such  matters,  as  he  had  quantities  of  commissions  to 
execute  in  the  millinery  line,  for  Mrs.  O'Grady,  who 
thought  it  high  time  to  be  getting  up  Augusta's 
wedding-dresses,  and  Andy  was  to  be  despatched  the 
following  day  to  Dublin,  to  take  cliarge  of  a  cargo  of 
band-boxes  from  the  city,  to  Neck-or-Nothing  Hall. 
Furlong  had  received  a  thousand  charges  from  the 
ladies,  "to  be  sure  to  lose  no  time"  in  doing  his  devoir 
in  their  behalf,  and  he  obeyed  so  strictly,  and  was  so 
active  in  laying  milliners  and  mercers  under  contribu- 
tion, that  Andy  was  enabled  to  start  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  sorely  against  Andy's  will,  tor  he  would  gladly 
have  remained  amidst  the  beauty  and  grandeur  and 
wonders  of  Dublin,  which  struck  him  dumb  for  the  day 
he  was  amongst  them,  but  gave  him  food  for  conversa- 
tion for  many  a  day  after.  Furlong,  after  racking  his 
invention  about  the  souvenir  to  his  "dear  Gussy,"  at 
length  fixed  on  a  fan,  as  the  most  suitable  gift;  for 
Gussy  had  been  (luizzed  at  home  about  "l)lushing" 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  puerile  perceptions 
of  the  attache  saw  something  very  smart  in  sending  her 
wherewith  "to  hide  her  blushes."  Tlien  the  fan  was 
the  very  pink  of  fans;  it  had  quivers  and  arrows  ujion 
it,  and  bunclios  of  hearts  looped  up  in  azure  festoons, 
and  doves  perched  upon  them;  though  Augusta's  little 
sister,  who  was  too  young  to  know  what  hearts  and 
doves  were,  when  she  saw  tliem  for  the  first  time,  said 
tliey  were  pretty  little  birds  picking  at  apples.  The 
fan  was  packed  up  in  a  nice  case,  aiul  then  on  scented 
note  paper  did  the  dear  dandy  indite  a  bit  of  iiamby- 
l)aniby  badinage  to  his  fair  one,  which  he  thought  ex- 
cessively clever: — 

"Dear  Ducky  Darling, 

"You  know  liownauglity  tiicy  are  in  quizzing 


you  about  a  little  something,  I  won't  say  ichat;  you  will 
guess,  I  dare  say — but  I  send  you  a  little  toy,  /  won't 
say  what,  on  which  Cupid  might  write  this  label  after 
the  doctor's  fashion,  'To  be  used  occasionally,  when 
the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  the  symptoms.' 
"Ever,  ever,  ever 

"Yours, 
"J.F." 
"P.  S.  Take  care  how  you  open  it." 

Such  was  the  note  that  Handy  Andy  was  given,  with 
particular  injunctions  to  deliver  it  the  first  thing  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Hall  to  Miss  Augusta,  and  to  be  sure  to 
take  most  particular  care  of  the  little  case;  all  which 
Andy  faithfully  promised.  But  Andy's  usual  destiny 
prevailed,  and  a  slight  turn  of  chance  quite  upset  all 
Furlong's  sweet  little  plan  of  his  pretty  present,  and 
his  ingenious  note,  for  as  Audy  was  just  taking  his  de- 
parture. Furlong  said  he  might  as  well  leave  something 
for  him  at  Eeade's  the  cutler,  as  he  passed  through 
College  Green,  and  he  handed  him  a  case  of  razors 
which  wanted  setting,  which  popped  into  his  pocket, 
and  u^  the  fan  case  and  that  of  the  razors  were  much  of 
a  size,  and  both  folded  up,  Andy  left  the  fan  at  the 
cutler's,  and  took  the  case  of  razors  by  way  of  present 
to  Augusta.  Fancy  the  rage  of  a  young  lady  with  a 
very  fine  pair  of  moustaches,  getting  such  a  souvenir 
from  her  lover,  with  a  note  too,  every  word  of  which 
applied  to  a  beard  and  a  razor,  as  patly  as  to  a  blush 
and  a  fan — and  this  too  when  her  jealousy  was  aroused 
and  his  fidelity  more  than  doubtful  in  her  estimation. 

Great  w'as  the  row  in  Neck-or-Xothing  Hall;  and 
when,  after  three  days  Furlong  came  down,  the  nature 
of  his  reception  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
It  was  a  difficult  matter,  through  the  storm  which 
raged  arotind  him,  to  explain  all  the  circumstances 
satisfactorily,  but  by  dint  of  hard  work,  the  verses 
were  at  length  disclaimed,  the  razors  disavowed,  and 
Andy  at  last  sent  for  to  "clear  matters  up." 

Andy  was  a  hopeful  subject  for  such  a  purpose,  and, 
by  his  blundering  answers,  nearly  set  them  all  by  the 
ears  again;  the  upshot  of  the  affair  was,  that  Andy, 
used  as  lie  was  to  good  scoldings,  never  had  stich  a 
torrent  of  abuse  poured  on  him  in  his  life,  and  the 
affair  ended  in  Audy  being  dismissed  from  Neck-or- 
Nothing  Hall  on  the  instant;  so  he  relincjuished  his 
greasy  livery  for  his  own  rags  again,  and  trudged 
homewards  to  his  mother's  cabin. 

"She'll  be  as  mad  as  a  hatter  with  me,"  said  Andy; 
"bad  luck  to  them  for  razliirs,  they  cut  me  out  o'my 
place:  but  I  often  heard  cowbl  steel  is  unlucky,  and  sure 
I  know  it  now. — Oh!  but  I'm  always  unfort'nate  in  hav- 
ing cruked  messages. — ^VelI,  it  can't  be  helped — and 
one  good  thing,  at  all  events,  is,  I'll  have  time  enough 
iu)w  to  go  and  spake  to  Father  Blake;" — and  with  this 
sorry  piece  of  satisfaction,  poor  Audy  contented  him- 
self. 


CIIAl'TEU  XXVIII. 

The  Father  Blake  of  whom  Andy  spoke,  was  more 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Father  IMiil,  by  which 
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title  Andy  himself  would  have  named  him,  had  he 
been  telling  how  Father  Phil  cleared  a  fair,  or  equally 
"leathered"  both  the  belligerent  parties  in  a  faction- 
tight,  or  turned  out  the  contents  (or  malcontents)  of  a 
public-house  at  an  improper  hour;  but  M'lien  he  spoke 
of  his  Reverence  respecting  ghostly  matters,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  begot  higher  consideration  for 
the  man,  and  the  familiar  "Father  Phil"  was  dropped 
for  the  more  respectful  title  of  Father  Blake.  By 
either  title,  or  in  whatever  capacity,  the  worthy  Father 
had  great  influence  over  his  parish,  and  there  was  a 
free  and  easy  way  with  him,  even  in  doing  the  most 
solemn  duties,  which  agreed  wonderfully  with  the 
devil-may-care  spirit  of  Paddy.  Stiti"  and  starched 
formality  in  any  way  is  repugnant  to  the  very  nature 
of  Irishmen;  and  I  believe  oue  of  the  surest  ways  of 
converting  all  Ireland  from  the  Romish  faith  would  be 
found,  if  we  could  ouly  manage  to  have  her  mass  cele- 
brated with  the  dry  coldness  of  the  Reformation.  This 
may  seem  ridiculous  at  first  sight,  and  I  grant  it  is  a 
grotesque  way  of  viewing  the  subject,  but  yet  there 
may  be  trutli  in  it,  and  to  consider  it  for  a  moment  se- 
riously, look  to  the  fact,  that  the  north  of  Ireland  is 
the  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  and  that  the  north  is 
ihe  least  Irish  portion  of  the  island : — there  is  a  strong 
admixture  of  Scotch  there,  and  all  who  know  the 
country  will  admit  that  there  is  nearly  as  much  differ- 
ence between  men  from  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland, 
as  from  different  countries.  The  Northerns  retain 
much  of  the  cold  formality  and  unbending  hardness  of 
the  stranger-settlers  from  whom  they  are  descended, 
while  the  Southern  exhibits  that  warm-hearted,  lively, 
and  poetical  temperament  for  which  the  country  is  cel- 
ebrated. The  prevailing  national  characteristics  of  Ire- 
land are  not  to  be  found  in  the  north,  where  Protest- 
antism flourishes;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  south 
and  west,  where  it  has  never  taken  root.  And  though 
it  has  never  seemed  to  strike  theologians,  that  in  their 
very  natures  some  people  are  more  adajited  to  receive 
one  faith  than  another,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and 
perhaps  not  quite  unworthy  of  consideration.  There 
are  forms,  it  is  true,  and  many  in  the  Romish  church, 
but  they  are  not  cold  forms,  but  attractive  rather,  to  a 
sensitive  people;  besides,  I  believe  those  very  forms, 
when  observed  the  least  formally,  are  the  most  influen- 
tial on  the  Irish ;  and  perhaps  the  splendors  of  a  high 
mass  in  the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  holy  city,  would 
appeal  less  to  the  affections  of  an  Iri.sh  peasant,  than 
the  service  he  witnesses  in  some  half-thatched  ruin  by 
alone  hill  side,  familiarly  hurried  through  by  a  priest 
who  has  .sharpened  his  appetite  by  a  mountain  ride  of 
some  fifteen  miles,  and  is  saying  mass  for  the  third 
time,  most  likely,  before  breakfast,  which  consumma- 
tion of  his  morning's  exercise  he  is  anxious  to  ar- 
rive at. 

It  was-just  in  such  a  chapel,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  Father  Blake  was  celebrating  the  mass  at 
which  Andy  was  present,  and  after  which  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  word  of  advice  from  the  worthy  father,  who 
was  much  more  souglit  after  on  such  occasions,  than 
his  more  sedate  superior  who  presided  over  the  spiri- 


tual welfare  of  the  parisli — and  whose  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  was  by  no  means  so  agreeable  as  the 
lighter  service  of  Father  Phil.  The  Rev.  Dominick 
Dowling  was  austere  and  long-winded;  his  mass  had  an 
oppressive  eflect  on  his  congregation,  and  from  the 
kneeling  multitude  might  be  seen  eyes  fearfully  look- 
ing up  from  under  bent  bows;  and  low  breathings  and 
subdued  groans  often  rose  above  the  silence  of  his  con- 
gregation, who  felt  like  sinners,  and  whose  imagina- 
tions were  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  Heaven's  anger; 
while  the  good  humored  face  of  the  light-hearted 
Father  Phil  produced  a  corresponding  brightness  on 
the  looks  of  his  hearers,  who  turned  up  their  whole 
faces  in  trustfulness  to  the  mercy  of  that  heaven, 
whose  propitiatory  offering  their  paster  was  making 
for  them  in  cheerful  tones,  which  associated  well  with 
thoughts  of  pardon  and  salvation. 

Father  Dominick  iioured  forth  his  spiritual  influ- 
ence like  a  strong  dark  sti'eam,  that  swept  down  the 
hearer  I'esistlessly,  who  struggled  to  keep  his  head 
above  the  torrent,  and  dreaded  to  be  overwhelmed  at 
the  next  word.  Father  Phil's  religion  bubbled  out 
like  a  mountain  rill, — bright,  musical,  and  refreshing; 
— Father  Dominick's  people  had  decidedly  need  of  cork 
jackets: — Father  Phil's  might  drink  and  be  i-efreshed. 

But  with  all  this  intrinsic  worth,  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  a  strange  man  in  exterior  manners;  for  with  an 
abundance  of  real  piety,  he  had  an  abruptness  of  deliv- 
ery, and  a  strange  way  of  mixing  uj)  an  occasional 
remark  to  iiis  congregation  in  the  midst  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass,  which  might  well  startle  a  stranger; 
but  this  very  want  of  formality  made  him  beloved  by 
the  peoi)le,  and  they  would  do  ten  times  as  much  for 
Father  Phil  as  for  Father  Dominick. 

On  the  Sunday  in  question,  when  Andy  attended  the 
chapel,  Fatlier  Phil  intended  delivering  an  address  to 
his  flock  from  the  altar,  urging  them  to  the  necessity 
of  bestirring  themselves  in  the  repairs  of  the  chapel, 
which  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  at  one 
end  let  in  the  rain  through  its  worn-out  thatch.  A 
subscription  was  necessary  ;  and  to  raise  this  among  a 
very  impoverished  people  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
weather  happened  to  be  unfavorable,  which  was 
most  favorable  to  Father  Phil's  purpose,  for  the  rain 
dropped  its  arguments  through  the  roof  upon  the 
kneeling  people  below,  in  the  most  convincing  man- 
ner; and  as  they  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the  wet, 
they  pressed  round  the  altar  as  much  as  they  could, 
for  which  they  were  reproved  very  smartly  by  his  Rev- 
erence in  the  very  midst  of  the  mass,  and  these  inter- 
ruptions occurred  sometimes  in  the  most  serious  places, 
producing  a  ludicrous  effect,  of  which  the  worthy 
Father  was  quite  unconscious,  in  his  great  anxiety  to 
make  the  people  repair  tlie  cha])el. 

A  big  woman  was  elbowing  her  way  towards  the  rails 
(if  the  altar,  and  Father  Phil,  casting  a  sidelong  glance 
at  her,  sent  her  to  the  riglit-abont,  while  he  interrupted 
his  apiieal  to  heaven  to  address  her  thus: 

"Affnus  Bei—yrtnW  betther  jump  over  the  rails  of  the 
althar,  I  think.— Go  along  out  o'  that,  there's  plenty  o' 
room  in  the  chapel  below  there." 
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Then  he  would  turn  to  the  altar,  and  proceed  with 
the  service,  till  turning  again  to  the  congregation,  he 
perceived  some  fresh  offender. 

"  Orate,  fratres  ! — will  you  mind  what  I  say  to  you, 
and  go  a'ong  out  of  that,  there's  room  below  there. — 
Thrue  for  you,  Mrs.  Finn — it's  a  shame  for  him  to  he 
thramplin'  on  you. — Go  along,  Darby  Casy,  down  there, 
and  kneel  in  the  rain^it's  a  pity  you  havn't  a  dacent 
woman's  cloak  undher  j^ou,  indeed  ! — Orate,  fratres!" 

Then  would  the  service  proceed  again,  and  while  he 
praj'ed  in  silence  at  the  altar,  the  shufding  of  feet  edg- 
ing out  of  the  rain  would  disturb  him,  and  casting  a 
backward  glance,  he  would  say — 

"I  hear  you  there — can't  you  be  quiet  and  not  be  dis- 
turbin'  my  mass,  you  haythens. " 

Again  he  proceeded  in  silence,  till  the  crying  of  a 
child  interrupted  him.     He  looked  around  quickly — 

"You'd  betther  kill  the  child,  I  think,  thramplin'  on 
him,  Lavery. — Go  out  o'  that — your  conduct  is  scanda- 
lous— Dominus  vobiscum  /" 

Again  he  turned  to  pray,  and  after  some  time  lie 
made  an  interval  in  the  service  to  address  his  congre- 
gation on  the  subject  of  repairs,  and  produced  a  paper 
containing  the  names  of  subscribers  to  that  pious  work 
who  had  already  contributed,  by  way  of  example  to 
those  who  had  not. 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Father  Phil,  "here  it  is,  and  no 
denying  it — down  in  black  and  white;  but  if  they  who 
give  are  down  in  black,  how  much  blacker  are  those 
who  have  not  given  at  all; — but  I  hope  they  will  be 
asliamed  of  themselves,whenl  howldup  those  to  honor 
who  have  contributed  to  the  uphowlding  of  the  house 
of  God.  And  isn't  it  ashamed  o'  yourselves  you  ought 
to  be,  to  lave  His  house  in  such  a  condition — and  doesn't 
it  rain  a'most  everj'  Sunday,  as  if  he  wished  to  remind 
yon  of  your  duty — aren't  you  wet  to  the  skin  a'most 
every  Sunday  ?— Oh,  God  is  gooil  to  you  !  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  your  duty,  giving  you  such  bitther  cowlds, 
that  you  are  coughing  and  sneezin'  to  that  degree,  that 
you  can't  hear  the  blessed  mass  for  a  comfort  and  a 
benefit  to  you,  and  so  you'll  go  on  sneezin'  until  you 
put  a  good  thatch  on  the  place,  and  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  the  evidence  from  heaven  against  jou  every 
Sunday,  wliich  is  condemning  you  before  your  faces, 
and  behind  your  backs  too,  for  don't  I  see  this  minit  a 
stramo  o' wather  thatmigiit  turn  a  mill  running  down 
Micky  Maiibavoy's  back,  between  the  collar  of  his  coat 
and  his  shirt?" 

Here  a  laugh  ensued  at  the  expense  of  Micky  Macka- 
voy,  who  certaiiJy  was  under  a  very  heavy  drij)  from 
the  imperfect  roof. 

"And  is  it  laughing  you  are,  you  haytiicns?"  said 
Father  Phil,  rci)roving  the  merriment  wliidi  he  him- 
self Iiad  purposely  created,  that  he  mif/ht  re^Jrove  it. 
"Laughing  is  it  you  are— at  your  backslidings  and 
insensibility  to  the  honor  of  God— laughing,  because 
when  you  come  heie  to  bo  saved,  you  are  lost 
intirely  with  the  wet;   and  how,  I  ask  you,  are  my 


words  of  comfort  to  enter  your  hearts,  when  the  rain  is 
pouring  down  your  backs  at  the  same  time?  Sure  1 
have  no  chance  of  turning  your  hearts  while  you  are 
undher  rain  that  might  turn  a  mill— but  once  put  a 
good  roof  on  the  house,  and  T  will  inundate  you  with 
piety!— Maybe  it's  Father  Dominick  you  would  like  to 
have  coming  among  you,  who  would  grind  your  hearts 
to  powdher  with  his  heavy  words." — (Here  a  low  mur- 
mur of  dissent  ran  through  the  throng.)  "Ha!  ha!  so 
you  wouldn't  like  it,  I  see — very  well,  very  well— take 
care  then,  for  if  I  find  you  insensible  to  my  moderate 
reproofs,  you  hard-hearted  haythens— you  malefacthors 
and  cruel  persecuthors,  that  won't  put  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  because  your  mild  and  quiet  poor  fool  of 
a  pasthor  has  no  tongue  in  his  head!— I  say,  your  mild, 
quiet  poor  fool  of  a  pasthor  (for  I  know  my  own  faults, 
partly,  God  forgive  me!),  and  I  can't  spake  to  you  as 
you  deserve,  you  hard-living  vagabones,  that  are  as 
in.sensible  to  your  duties  as  you  are  to  the  weather. — 1 
wish  it  was  sugar  or  salt  you  were  made  of,  and  then 
the  rain  might  melt  you  if  I  couldn't — but  no — them 
naked  rafthcirs  grins  in  your  face  to  no  purpose — you 
chate  the  house  of  God— but  take  care,  maybe  j^ou 
won't  chate  the  divil  so  aisy;" — (here  there  was  a  sen- 
sation)—  "Ha!  ha!  that  makes  you  open  your  ears,  does 
it?— More  shame  for  you;  you  ought  to  despise  that 
dirty  enemy  of  man,  and  depend  on  something  betther, 
—but  I  see  I  must  call  you  to  a  sense  of  your  situation 
with  the  bottomless  pit  undher  you,  and  no  roof  over 
you.  Oh  dear!  dear!  dear! — I'm  ashamed  of  you— troth, 
if  I  had  time  and  sthraw  enough,  I'd  rather  thatch  the 
place  myself  than  lose  my  time  talking  to  ytm;  sure  the 
place  is' more  like  a  stable  than  a  chapel.  Oh,  think  of 
that! — the  house  of  God  to  be  like  a  stable!— for  though 
our  Redeemer  was  born  in  a  stable,  tliat  is  no  reason 
why  you  are  to  keep  his  house  always  like  one. 

"And  now  I  will  read  you  the  list  of  subscribers,  and 
it  will  make  yon  ashamed  when  you  hear  the  names  of 
several  good  and  worthy  protestants  in  the  parish,  and 
out  of  it,  too,  who  have  given  more  than  the  cath- 
olics." 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following  list,  which 
he  interlarded  copiously  with  observations  of  liis  own; 
making  viva  voce  marginal  notes  as  it  were  upon  the 
subscribers,  which  were  not  infrequently  answered  by 
the  persons  so  noticed,  from  the  body  of  the  chajiel, 
and  laughter  was  often  the  consequence  oftiiese  re- 
joinders, which  Father  Phil  never  permitted  to  pass 
without  a  retort.  Nor  must  all  this  be  considered  in 
the  least  irreverent.  A  certain  period  is  allowed  be- 
tween two  particular  portions  of  the  mass,  when  the 
priest  may  address  his  congregation  on  any  public  mat- 
ter: an  approaching  pattern,  or  fair,  or  tiie  like,  in 
which  exhortations  to  ])ropriety  of  conduct,  or  warn- 
ings against  faction  tights,  &c.,  are  his  tliemes.  Then 
they  only  listen  in  reverence.  But  when  a  subscrip- 
tion for  such  an  object  as  that  already  mentioned  is 
under  discussion,  the  tiock  consi<ler  themselves  entitled 
to  "i)ut  in  a  word"  in  case  of  necessity.  Tliis  inelimi- 
nary  hint  is  given  to  the  reader,  that  lie  may  better 
enter  into  tlie  si>irit  of  Father  Phil's. 
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SUBSCRIPTIOX  LIST  , 

lor  the  repairs  of  and  enlarc/ement  of  Ballysloughgutthery  \  Simon  Leary 
Chapel. 

Philip  Blake,  P.  P. 
"He  might  as  well  liave 
made  it  ten  shillings:  but 
a  half  a  loaf  is  betther  than 
no  bread." 

"Plase  your  reverence," 
says  Mick  from  the  body  of 
the  chapel,  "sure  seven  and 
sixpence  is  more  than  the 
half  of  ten  shillings."  (a 
latigh.) 

"Oh  !  liow  witty  you  are. 
Faith,  if  you  knew  your 
prayers  as  well  as  your 
arithmetic,  it  would  be  bet- 
ther for  you,  Micky." 

Here  the  Father  turned 
the  laugh  against  Mick. 

"Of  course  he  manes  to 
subscribe  again.' 

"That's  something  like  ! 
I'll  be  bound  he's  only 
keeping  back  the  odd  five 
shillings  for  a  brush  full  o' 
paint  for  the  althar;  it's  as 
black  as  a  crow,  instead  o" 
being  as  white  as  a  dove." 

He  then  hurried 
i-apidly  some  small 
scribers  as  follows  :^- 


Billy  Eiley  . 
John  Dwver 


0    3     4 


0  15    0 


over 
sub- 


Jiide  Moylan 


Pat  Finnerty 


Peter  Hefferman  . 
James  Murphy 
Mat  Donovan  .  . 
Luke  Dannely .  . 
Jack  Qiiigiy  .  . 
Pat  Finuegau  . 
Edward  O'Connor, 
Esq 


Nicholas  Fagan 

Young  iSTicholas 

Fagan  .     .     . 


Tim  Doyle 
Owny  Doyle 


2  0  0  "There's  for  you!  Edward 
O'Connor,  Esq. — a  protes- 
tant  in  the  parish — Two 
pounds. " 

"Long  life  to  him,"  cried 
a  voice  in  the  chapel. 

"  Amen,  "said  Father  Phil ; 
"I'm  not  ashamed  to  be 
clerk  to  so  good  a  prayer. " 


0     2    6 


0    5    0 


"Young  iSTick  is  better 
than  owld  Nick,  you  see." 

The  congregation  honor- 
ed the  Father's  demand  on 
their  risibility. 

"Well  done,  Owny  na 
Coppal — you  deserve  to 
prosper,  for  yon  make  good 
use  of  your  thrivings." 


£  s.  d. 

.026  "You  ought  be  ashamed 
o'  yourself,  Simon:  a  lone 
widow  woman  gives  more 
than  yon. " 

Simon  answered:  "I  have 
a  large  family,  sir,  and  she 
has  no  childhre. " 

"That's  not  her  fault," 
said  the  priest, — "and  may- 
be she'll  mend  o'  that  yet." 
This  excited  much  merri- 
ment, for  the  widow  was 
buxom,  and  had  recently 
buried  an  old  husband,  and, 
by  all  accounts,  was  cock- 
ing her  cap  at  a  handsome 
young  fellow  in  the  parish. 
0  5  0  "Very  good,  Jude,  the 
women  are  behaving  like 
gentlemen,  they'll  have 
their  reward  in  the  next 
world." 
0  8  4  "I'm  not  sure  if  it  is 
8s.  4d.  or  3s.  4d.,  for  the 
figure  is  blotted— I  believe 
it  is  8s.  4d." 

"It  was  three  and  four 
I  gave  your  reverence," 
said  Pat  from  the  crowd. 

"Well,  Pat,  as  I  said  eight 
and  four  i)ence,  you  must 
not  let  me  go  back  o'  my 
word,  so  bring  me  five 
shillings  next  week." 

"Sui'e  you  wouldn't  have 
me  pay  for  a  blot,  sir?" 

"Y"is,  I  would— that's  the 
rule  of  blackmannon,  j'ou 
know,  Pat.  When  I  hit  the 
blot,  you  iiay  for  it." 

Here  his  reverence 
turned  round,  as  if  looking 
for  some  one,  and  called 
out,  "Rafferty!  Eafferty! 
Raiferty!  Where  are  you, 
Eafferty  ?" 

A.n  ©Id  grey-headed  man 
appeared,  bearing  a  large 
plate,  and  Father  Phil  con- 
tinued: 

"There  now,  be  active — 
I'm  sending  him  among 
you,  good  people,  and  such 
as  cannot  give  as  much  as 
you  would  like  to  be  read 
before  your  neighbors,  give 
what  little  you  can  towards 
the  repairs,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  read  out  the  names 
by  way  of  encouragement 
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^   s    (1.  to  you,  and  the  uext  name  i 
1  see  is  that  of  Squire  Egaa. 
,  Long  life  to  him." 

Squire  Egan.     .500      "Squire    Egan— five 

pounds — listen  to  that — live  Mark  Hennessy 
pounds — a  JFrotestant  in  the  Luke  Clancy 
parish — five  pounds!  Faith,  John  Dooliu 
the  Protestants  will   make 
you  ashamed  of  yourselves 
if  you  don't  take  care." 
Mrs.  Flanagan.    .200      "Xot     her    own    parish, 

either — a  kind  lady." 
James    Miligan    of  "Andhere  I  must  remarl 

Roundtown  ..100  that  the  people  of  Round- 
town  has  not  been  backward 
in  coming  forward  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  a  long  list 
from  Roundtown  —  I  will 
read  it  separate. " — He  then 
proceeded  at  a  great  pace, 
jumbling  the  town  and  the 
pounds  and  the  people  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner; 
"James  Milligan  of  Round- 
town,  one  pound  ;  Darby 
Daly  of  Roundtown,  one 
pound;  Sam  Finnigau  of 
Roundtown,  one  jiound  ; 
James  Casey  of  Round- 
pound  one  town;  Kit 
Dwyer  of  Town  pound,  one 
round — pound  I  mane ;  Pat 
Roundj)ound  —  Pouden,  1 1 
mane-Pa  Pounden  a  pound 
of  Poundtown  also-There's 
an  example  for  you  ! — but 
what  are  you  about,  Raf- 
ferty?  I  don't  like  the 
sound  of  that  plate  of 
yours — you  are  not  a  good 
gleaner  —  go  up  first  into 
the  gallery  there,  where  I 
see  so  many  good-lookinj 
bonnets  —  1  suppose  they 
will  give  something  to  keep 
their  bonnets  out  of  the 
rain,  for  the  wet  will  be 
into  the  gallery  next  Sun- 
day if  they  don't.  1  think 
that  is  Kitty  Crow  I  see, 
getting  her  bit  of  silver 
ready;  tliem  ribbons  of 
yours  cost  a  thrifle,  Kitty- 
Well,  good  Christians,  here 
is  more  of  the  subscription 
for  you. 
Matthew  Lavery.  0  2  6  "//c  doesn't  belong  to  | 
Roundtown  —  Roundtown 
will  be  renowned  in  future 
ages  for  the  support  of  the 
church. — Mark  my  words — 


Roundtown  will  prosper 
from  this  day  out — Round- 

1 0  w  n  will  be  a  rising 
place." 

0  2  6  "One  would  think  they 
0  2  6  all  agreed  only  to  give  two 
0  2  6  and  sixpence  a  piece.  And 
they  comfortable  men,  too. 
And  look  at  their  names — 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  —  the  names  of  the 
blessed  evangelists,  and 
only  ten  shillings  among 
them  !     Oh,  they  are  apos- 

1 1  e  s  not  worthy  of  the 
name — we'll  call  them  the 
poor  apostles  from  this, 
out,"  (here  a  low  laugh 
ran  through  the  chapel,) — 
"Do  you  hear  that,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and 
John !  Faith  !  I  can  tell 
you  that  name  M-ill  stick 
to  you."— (here  the  laugh 
was  louder.) 

A  voice,  when  tiie  laugh 
subsided,  exclaimed,  "I'll 
make  it  ten  shillins,  your 
reverence." 

"Who's  that?"  said  Fa- 
ther Phil. 

"Hennessy,  your  reve- 
rence. " 

"Very  well,  Mark.  I  sup- 
pose Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  will  follow  your  ex- 
ample?" 

"We  will,  your  reve- 
rence." 

"  Ha  !  I  thought  you 
made  a  mistake;  we'll  call 
you  now  the  faithful  apos- 
tles— and  1  think  the  change 
in  the  name  is  betther  than 
seven  and  sixpence  apiece 
to  you." 

"I  see  you  in  the  gallery 
there,  Rafferty.— ^Vhat  do 
you  pass  that  well-dressed 
woman  for'?— thry  back — 
lia  !_see  that — she  had  her 
money  ready  if  you  only 
asked  for  it— don't  go  by 
that  other  woman  there — 
oh  ho  !— So  you  won't  give 
anythii-.g,  ma'am.  ~  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.— Tiiere  is  a  woman 
with  an  elegant  sthraw  bon- 
net, and  she  won't  give  a 
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farthing. — TVell  now, — aft-  j  to  an  Irish  assembly,  and  scarcely  credible  to  a  stranger 
her  that,  —  remember,  —  I  took  place.  The  multitude  was  hushed — the  grotesque 
give  it  from  the  alther,  of  the  subscription  list  had  passed  away  and  was  for- 
that  from  this  day  out  \  gotten,  and  that  same  man  and  that  same  multitude 
sthraw  bonnets  pay  fl'penny  I  stood  in  altered  relations — thei/  were  again  a  reverent 
•  pieces."  flock,  and /je  once  more  a  solemn  pastor;  the  natural 

0  U  "Its  not  his  parish,  and  play  of  his  nation's  mirthful  sarcasm  was  absorbed  in  a 
he"s  a  brave  gentleman."       moment  in  tbe  sacredness  of  his  office;  and  with  a  sol- 

0  0  "^4  pj-otestant,  out  of  the  emnity  befitting  the  highest  occasion,  he  placed  his 
jxirish,  and  a  sweet  younj 


Dennis  Fannin 


Jemmy  Kiley 


0     7     6 
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hands  together  before  his  breast,  and,  raising  his  eyes 
lady,  God  bless  her  !— Oh,  to  heaven,  he  ponred  forth  his  sweet  voice,  with  a  tone 
faith,  the  protestants  is  of  the  deepest  devotion,  in  that  reverential  call  to 
I  prayer,  "  Orate,  fratres. " 
forj  The  sound  of  a  multitude  gently  kneeling  down  fol- 
lowed, like  the  soft  breaking  of  a  quiet  sea  on  a  sandy 
hedge  beach;  and  when  Father  Philip  turned  to  the  altar  to 
I  pray,  his  pent-up  feelings  found    vent  in  tears,  and 


shaming  you  ! ! !" 

"Very  good,  indeed, 
a  working  mason." 

"Xot  ba<l,    for 
carpenther." 


it  was  on  the  Xativity  of 
the  blessed  Vargin,  sir,  I 
gave  you  the  second  five 
shillins."  | 

"So   you    did,    Jemmy,"  | 


"I  gave   you   ten,  plaze  while  he  prayed,  he  wept.  * 

your  reverence,"  shouted  I  believe  such  scenes  as  this  are  not  of  unfrequent 
Jemmy;  "and  by  the  same  occurrence  in  Ireland;  that  country  so  long  suflering, 
token,  you  may  remember  so  much  maligned,  and  so  little  understood. 

Suppo.se  the  foregoing  scene  to  have  been  only  de- 
scribed antecedent  to  the  woman  in  the  outbreak  of  her 
gratitude  revealing  the  priest's  charity,  from  which  he 
recoiled— suppose  the  mirthfulness  of  the  incidents 
arising  from  reading  the  subscription-list — a  mirthful-, 
cried  Father  Phil — "I  put  ness  bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  to  have  been  recorded, 
a  little  cross  before  it,  to  and  nothing  more — a  stranger  would  be  inclined  to  be- 
remind  me  o/  it;  but  I  was|lieve,  and  i)ardonable  in  the  belief,  that  the  Irish  and 
in  a  hurry  to  make  a  sick  their  priesthood  were  rather  prone  to  be  irreverent; 
to  but  observe,  under  this  exterior,  the  deep  sources  of 
feeling  that  lie  hidden,  and  wait  but  the  wand  of  di- 
and  indeed  myself  doesn't  vination  to  be  revealed.  In  a  thousand  similar  ways 
know  what  I  did  with  that!  are  the  actions  and  the  motives  of  the  Irish  misunder- 
same  live  shillings."  [stood  bj'  those  who  ai'e  careless  of  them;  or  worse. 

Here  a  pallid  woman,  who  ,  misrepresented  by  those  whose  interests,  and  too  often 
was  kneeling  near  the  rails  business,  is  to  malign  them. 

Father  Phil  could  proceed  no  fuither  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  subscription-list,  but  finished  the  office  of 
the  mass  with  unusual  solemnity.  But  if  the  incident 
just  I'ecorded  abridged  his  address,  and  the  publication 
of  donors'  mimes  by  way  of  stimulus  to  the  less  active, 
it  produced  a  gieat  eli'ect  on  those  who  had  but  smaller 
donations  to  drop  into  the  plate;  and  the  grey-headed 
collector,  who  could  have  numbered  the  scanty  coin 
before  the  bereaved  widow  had  revealed  the  pastor'.s 


call  when  you 
me,   and   forgot 


fave  it 
it   afther; 


of  the  altar,  uttered  an  im- 
passioned blessing,  and  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  that  was  the 
very  five  shillings,  I'm  sure, 
you  gave  to  me  that  very 
day,  to  buy  some  little  com- 
forts for  my  poor  husband, 
who  was  djing  in  the 
fever!" —  and    the    jioor 


woman  burst  into  loud  sobs  charity,  had  to  struggle  his  way  afterwards  through 


as  she  spoke. 


the  eagerly-outstretched  hands,  that  showered  their 


A  deep  thrill  of  emotion  ran  through  the  flock  as  this  hard-earned  pence  upon  the  plate,  which  was  borne 
accidental  proof  of  their  poor  i>a.stor's  beneficence  burst  I  back  to  the  altar  heaped  with  contributions — heaped  as 
upon  them;  and  as  an  affectionate  murmur  began  toj  it  had  not  been  seen  for  many  a  day.  Tiie  studied  ex- 
rise  above  the  silence  which  that  emotion  produced, '  citement  of  their  pride  and  their  shame — and  both  are 
tlie  burly  Father  Philip  blushed  like  a  girl  at  tliis  active  agents  in  the  Irish  nature— was  less  successful 
publication  of  his  charity,  and  even  at  the  foot  of  that  than  the  accidental  appeal  to  their  afiections. 
altar  where  he  stood,  felt  something  like  shame  in'  Oh!  rulers  of  Ireland,  why  have  you  not  sooner 
being  discovered  in  the  commission  of  that  virtue  so  learned  to  lead  that  people  by  love,  whom  all  your  se- 


highly  commended  by  the  Providence  to  whose  wor- 
ship that  altar  was  raised.  He  uttered  a  hasty  "Whisht 
—  whisht !"  and  waved  with  his  outstretched  hands  his 
flock  into  silence. 
In  an  instant  one  of  tho.se  sudden  changes  so  common 


verity  has  been  unable  to  d-ive? 

When  the  mass  was  over,  Andy  waited  at  the  door  of 
the  chapel  to  catch  "his  reverence"  coming  out,  and 
obtain  his  advice  about  what  he  overheard  from 
Larry  Hogan;   and  Fatlier  Phil  was  accordingly  ac 
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costed  by  Andy  jnst  as  he  was  going-  to  get  into 
his  saddle  to  ride  over  to  breakfast  with  one  of  the 
neigliboring  farmers,  who  was  hohling  the  priest's 
stirrup  at  the  moment.  The  extreme  urgency  of 
Andy's  manner,  as  he  pressed  up  to  the  pastor's  side, 
made  the  latter  ])ause  and  inquire  what  he  wanted. 

"1  want  to  get  some  adviee  from  your  reverence," 
said  Andy. 

"Faith,  then,  the  advice  I  give  you  is,  never  to  stop 
a  hungry  man  when  he  is  going  to  refresh  himself," 
said  Father  Pliil,  who  had  quite  recovered  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  and  threw  his  leg  over  his  little  grey 
hack  as  he  spoke.  "How  could  you  be  so  unreasona- 
ble as  to  expect  me  to  stop  here  listening  to  your  case, 
and  giving  you  advice  indeed,  when  I  have  said  three 
masses*  this  morning,  and  rode  fifteen  miles; — how 
could  you  be  so  unreasonable,  I  say  ?" 

"1  ax  your  Rivirence's  pardon,"  said  Andy;  "I 
wouldn't  have  taken  the  liberty,  only  the  thing  is 
mi.^lity  xiarticular,  intirely." 

"Well,  I  tell  you  again,  never  ask  a  hungry  man 
advice;  for  he  likely  to  cut  his  advice  on  the  pathern 
of  his  stomach;  and  it's  empty  advice  you'll  get. 
Did  you  never  hear  that  a  '  hungry  stomach  has  no 
ears  ?  '  " 

The  farmer  who  was  to  have  the  honor  of  the  priest's 
company  to  breakfast  exhibited  rather  more  impatience 
than  the  good-humored  Father  Phil,  and  reproved 
Andy  for  his  conduct. 

"But  ifs  so  particular,"  Siiid  Andy. 

"I  wonher  you  woubl  dar  to  stop  his  Rivirence,  and 
he  black  fastin'.     Go  along  wid  you!" 

"Come  over  to  my  house  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
and  speak  to  me,"  said  Father  Phil,  riding  away. 

Andy  still  persevered,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  farmer,  who  was  mounting  his  own  nag 
at  the  moment,  said  the  matter  of  which  he  wished  to 
speak  involved  the  interests  of  Squire  Egan,  or  he 
would  not  "make  so  bowld." — This  altered  the  matter; 
and  Father  Phil  desired  Andy  to  follow  him  to  the 
farm-house  of  John  Uwyer,  where  he  would  si)eak  to 
him  after  he  had  breakfast. 


CnAPTEK  XXIX. 

John  Dwyer's  house  was  a  scene  of  activity  that 
(liiy,  for  not  only  was  the  priest  to  breakfast  there, — 
which  is  idways  an  afiair  of  honor,— but  a  grand  din- 
ner also  was  prei)ariiig  on  a  large  scale  ;  forn.  wetlding 
feast  was  to  be  held  in  tlui  house,  in  honor  of  Matty 
Uwyer's  nuptials,  which  were  to  be  celebrated  tluitday 
with  a  neighboring  young  farmc^r,  rather  well  to  do  in 
the  world.  The  match  had  been  on  and  off  for  some 
time,  f(n' John  Dwyer  was  wliat  is  commonly  called  a. 
"close-fisted  fellow,"  and  his  would  be  son-in-biw  could 
not  bring  him  to  wliat  lie  considered  ))roi)er  terms,  and 
though  Matty  liked  young  Ciisey,  iiiid  he  was  fond  of 
her,  they  both  agreed  not  to  let  old   Jack  Dwyer  have 

•  The  office  of  the  maea  mnet  be  performed  fasting. 


the  best  of  the  bargain  in  portioning  off  his  daughter, 
who,  having  a  spice  of  her  father  in  her,  was  just  as 
fond  of  member  one  as  old  Jack  himself.  And  here  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  though  the  Irish  are  so  prone 
in  general  to  early  and  improvident  marriages,  no 
people  are  closer  in  their  nu])tial  barter,  when  they  are 
in  condition  to  make  marringe  a  profitable  contract. 
Repeated  meetings  between  the  elders  of  families  take 
place,  and  acute  arguments  ensue,  properly  to  equalize 
the  worldly  goods  to  be  given  on  both  sides.  Pots  and 
pans  are  balanced  against  pails  and  churns,  cows 
against,  horses,  a  slip  of  bog  against  a  gravel  pit,  or  a 
patch  of  meadow  against  a  bit  of  quarry;  a  little  lime- 
kiln sometimes  burns  stronger  than  a  flame  of  Cupid — 
the  doves  of  Venus  herself  are  but  crows  in  comparison 
I  with  a  good  flock  of  geese  — and  a  love-sick  sigh  less 
touching  than  the  healthy  grunt  of  a  good  ])ig;  in- 
deed, the  last-named  gentleman  is  a  most  useful  agent 
in  this  traffic,  for  when  matters  are  nearly  poised,  the 
balance  is  often  adjusted  by  a  grunter  or  two  thrown 
into  either  scale.  While  matters  are  thus  in  a  state 
of  debate,  quarrels  sometimes  occur  between  the 
lovers;  the  gentleman's  caution  sometimes  takes  alarm, 
and  more  freciuently  the,lady's  pride  is  aroused  at  the 
too  obvious  preference  given  to  worldly  gain  over 
heavenly  beauty;  Cupid  shies  at  Mammon,  and  Hymen 
is  upset  and  left  in  the  mire. 

I  remember  hearing  of  an  instance  of  this  nature,  when 
the  lady  gave  her  ci-devant  lover  an  ingenious  reproof, 
after  they  had  been  separated  some  time,  when  a 
marriage  bargain  was  broken  off,  because  the  lover 
could  not  obtain  from  the  girl's  father  a  certain  brown 
filly  as  part  of  her  dowry.  The  damsel,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  weeks,  met  her  swain  at  a  neighboiing  fair, 
and  the  flame  of  love  still  smouldering  in  his  heart, 
was  reillumed  by  the  sight  of  his  (•harmer,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  had  become  quite  disgusted  witii  him  for 
his  too  obvious  preference  of  profit  to  true  affection. 
— He  addressed  her  softly  in  a  tent,  and  asked 
her  to  dance,  but  was  much  astonished  at  her  returning 
him  a  look  of  vacant  wonder,  which  tacitly  imjjlied, 
"  Tf/to  areyoxt,?"  as  plain  as  looks  ..ouid  speak. 

"Arrah,  Mary?"  exclaimed  the  youth. 

"Sir  !  ! !" answered  Mary,  with  wliat  heroines  call 

"ineffable  disdain." 

"Why  one  would  think  you  didn't  know  me  !" 

"If  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance,  sir," 
answered  Mary,  "1  forgot  you  entirely." 

"Forget  me  Mary  ?— arrah  be,  aisy — is  it  forget  the 
man  that  was  court'u'  and  in  love  with  you  ?" 

"You're  under  a  mistake,  young  nnin,"  said  Mary, 
with  a  curl  of  her  rosy  lip,  which  displayed  the  pearly 
teeth  to  whose  beauty  her  woman's  nature  rejoiced  the 
recreant  lover  was  not  yet  insensible — "You're  under  a 
mistake,  young  man,"  and  her  heightened  color  made 
her  eye  Hash  moic  brightly,  as  she  s]>oke — "You're 
(juite  under  a  mistake — no  one  was  ever  in  love  with 
wic"— and  she  laid  signal  enqdiasis  on  the  word — 
"There  was  a  dirty  mane  blackguard,  indeed,  once  in 
love  with  luij  futhem  lirow/i  jUlij,  but  I  forget  him  inti- 
rely." 


■ki-i 
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Mary  tossed  her  head  proudly,  as  she  spoke,  and  her 
horse-fancying  admirer  reeled  under  the  reproof  she 
inflicted,  and  sneaked  from  the  tent,  while  Mary  stood 
up,  and  danced  with  a  more  open-hearted  lover,  whose 
earnest  eye  could  see  more  charms  in  one  lovely  woman 
than  all  the  horses  of  Arabia. 

But  no  such  result  as  this  was  likely  to  take  Place  in 
Matty  Dwyer's  case ;  she  and  her  lover  agreed  with  one 
another  on  the  settlement  to  be  made,  and  Old  Jack 
was  not  to  be  allowed  an  inch  over  what  was  consid-' 
ered  an  even  bargain.  At  length  all  matters  were  agreed 
upon,  the  wedding  day  fixed  and  the  guests  invited; 
yet  still  both  parties  were  not  quite  satisfied,  for  young 
Casey  thought  he  should  be  put  in.to  absolute  possession 
of  a  certain  farm  and  cottage,  and  have  the  lease  look- 
ed over  to  see  all  was  right,  (for  Jack  Dwyer  was  con- 
sidered rather  slippery,)  while  Old  Jack  thought  it  time 
enough  to  give  him  possession  and  the  lease  and  his 
daughter  altogether. 

However,  matters  had  gone  so  far,  that,  as  the  reader 
lias  seen,  the  wedding  feast  was  prepared,  the  guests 
invited,  and  Father  Phil  on  the  spot  to  help  James  and 
Matty,  (in  the  facetious  parlance  of  Paddy,)  to  "tie  with 
their  tongues  what  they  couldn't  undo  with  their 
teeth." 

When  the  priest  had  done  breakfast,  the  arrival  of 
Andy  was  announced  to  him,  and  Andy  was  admitted 
to  a  private  audience  with  Father  Phil,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  must  not  be  disclosed,  for  in  short, 
Audy  made  a  regular  confession  before  the  Father, 
and,  we  know  confessions  must  be  held  sacred; — but 
we  may  say  that  Andy  confided  the  whole  post- 
office  affair  to  the  pastor,— told  him  how  Larry  Hogan 
had  contrived  to  worm  that  affair  out  of  him,  and  by 
his  devilish  artifice  had,  as  Andy  feared,  contriv^ed  to 
implicate  Squire  Egan  in  the  transaction,  and  by 
threateuing  a  disclosure,  got  the  worthy  squire  into 
his  villanous  power.  Andy,  under  the  solemn  queries 
of  the  priest,  positively  denied  having  said  one  word 
to  Hogan  to  criminate  the  squire,  and  that  Ho- 
gan could  only  infer  the  squire's  guilt;— upon  which 
Father  Phil,  having  perfectly  satisfied  himself,  told 
Andy  to  make  his  mind  easy,  for  that  he  would 
secure  the  squire  from  any  harm,  and  he  moreover 
praised  Andy  for  the  fidelity  he  displayed  to  the 
lutere  -  of  his  old  master,  and  declared  he  was  so 
pleased  with  him,  that  he  would  desire  Jack  Dwyer  to 
ask  him  to  dinner.— "And  that  will  be  no  bliad  nut, 
let  me  tell  you,"  said  Father  Phil— "A  wedding  dinner, 
you  lucky  dog— lashings  and  laviugs,  and  plenty  of 
dancing  afther  !" 

Andy  was  accordingly  bidden  to  the  bridal  feast 
whither  the  guests  began  already  to  gather  thick  and 
fast.  They  strolled  about  the  field  before  the  house, 
basked  in  groups  in  the  sunshine,  or  lay  in  the  shade 
under  the  hedges,  where  hints  for  future  marriages 
were  given  to  many  a  pretty  girl,  and  nudges  and 
pinches  were  returned  by  small  screams  suggestive  of 
additional  assault,  and  inviting  denials  of  "Indeed  I 
won't,"  and  that  crowning  provocative  to  riotous  con- 
duct, "Behave  yourself." 


lu  the  meantime,  the  barn  was  laid  out  with  long 
planks  supi)orted  on  barrels  of  big  stones,  which, 
when  covered  with  clean  clothes,  made  a  goodly  board, 
that  soon  began  to  be  covered  with  ample  wooden 
dishes  of  corned  beef,  roasted  geese,  boiled  chickens 
and  bacon,  and  intermediate  stacks  of  cabbage,  and 
huge  bowls  of  potatoes,  all  sending  up  their  wreaths  of 
smoke  to  the  rafters  of  the  barn,  soon  to  become  hotter  , 
from  the  crowd  of  guests,  who,  when  the  word  was 
given,  rushed  to  the  onslaught  with  right  good-will. 

The  dinner  was  later  than  the  hour  named,  and  the 
delay  arose  from  the  absence  of  one,  who,  of  all  others, 
ought  to  have  been  present — namely — the  bridegroom. 
But  James  Casey  was  missing,  and  Jack  Dwyer  had 
been  closeted  from  time  to  time  with  several  long- 
headed grey  beards,  canvassing  the  occurrence,  and 
wondering  at  the  default  on  the  bridegroom's  part. 
The  person  Avho  might  have  been  supposed  to  bear  this 
default  the  worst,  supx^orted  it  better  than  any  one. 
Matty  was  all  life  and  spirits,  and  helped  in  making  the 
feast  ready  as  if  nothing  wrong  happened,  and  she  back 
ed  Father  Phil's  argument  to  sit  down  to  dinner  at 
once; — "that  if  James  Casy  was  not  there,  that  was  no 
reason  dinner  should  be  spoiled — he'd  be  there  soon 
enough- besides,  if  he  didn't  arrive  in  time,  it  was 
better  he  should  have  good  meat  cold,  than  every  body 
have  hot  meat  spoiled — the  ducks  would  be  done  to 
cindhers — the  beef  boiled  to  rags,  and  the  chickens 

be  all  in  jommethry " 

So  down  they  sat  to  dinner: — its  heat,  its  mirth,  its 
clatter,  and  its  good  cheer  I  will  not  attemiit  to  de- 
scribe; suffice  it  to  say,  the  viands  were  good,  the 
guests  hungry,  and  the  drink  unexceptionable;  and 
Father  Phil,  no  bad  judge  of  such  matters,  declared  he 
never  pronounced  grace  over  a  better  spread.  But 
still,  in  the  midst  of  the  good  cheer,  neighbors  (the 
women  jiarticularly)  would  suggest  to  each  other  the 
"woudher"  where  the  bridegroom  could  be;  and  even 
within  ear-shot  of  the  bride  elect,  the  low-voiced 
wliisper  ran,  of  "Where  in  the  world  is  James  Casey?" 

Still  the  bride  kejit  up  her  smiles,  and  cherfully  re- 
turned the  healths  that  were  drunk  to  her;  but  old  Jack 
was  not  unmoved — a  cloud  hung  on  his  brow,  whicli 
grew  darker  and  darker  as  the  hour  advanced  and 
the  bridegroom  yet  tarried.  The  board  was  cleared  ot 
the  eatables,  and  the  copious  jugs  of  punch  going  their 
round,  but  the  usual  toasts  of  the  united  healths  of  the 
happy  pair  could  not  be  given,  for  one  of  them  was 
absent.  Father  Phil  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  for  even 
his  overflowing  cheerfulness  began  to  forsake  him,  and 
a  certain  air  of  embarrassment  began  to  pervade  the 
whole  assembly,  till  Jack  Dwyer  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  standing  up,  he  thus  addressed  the  company: 

"Friends  and  neighbors — you  see  the  disgrace  that's 
put  on  me  and  my  child." 

A  murmur  of  "Xo,  no,"  ran  round  the  board. 

"I  say,  yis." — 

"He'll  come  yet.  Sir,"  said  a  voice. 

"No,  he  wont,"  said  Jack,  "I  see  he  wont — I  know 
he  wont.  He  wanted  to  have  jivery  thing  all  his  own 
wav,  and  he  thinks  to  disgrace  me  into  doing  what  he 
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likes,  but  he  sha'nt !" — and  he  struct  the  table  fiercely 
as  he  spoke,  for  Jack,  when  once  his  blood  was  up,  was 
a  man  of  desperate  determination.  "  He's  a  greedy 
chaj),  the  same  James  Casey,  and  he  loves  his  bargain 
betther  than  he  loves  yon,  Matty,  so  dofi't  look  glum 
about  what  I'm  saying — I  say  he's  greedy,  he's  just  the 
fellow  that  if  you  gave  him  the  roof  aff  your  house, 
would  ax  you  for  the  rails  before  your  door — and  he 
goes  back  of  his  bargain  now,  bekase  I  would  not  let 
him  have  it  all  his  own  way,  and  puts  the  disgrace  on 
me,  thinkin'  I'll  give  in  to  him,  through  that  same — but 
I  wont.  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors; there's  the  lease  of  the  three-cornered  field  below 
tliei'e," — and  he  held  up  a  parchment  as  he  spoke, — 
"and  a  snug  cottage  on  it,  and  it's  all  ready  for  the 
girl  to  walk  into  with  the  man  that  will  have  her,  and 
if  there's  a  man  among  yoii  here  that's  willing,  let  him 
say  the  word  now,  and  I'll  give  her  to  him  !" 

The  girl  could  not  resist  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
which  her  father  hushed  by  a  word  and  look  so  i^er- 
emptory,  that  she  saw  remonstrance  was  in  vain,  and  a 
silence  of  some  moments  ensued;  for  it  was  rather 
startling,  this  immediate  offer  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
so  strangely  slighted,  and  the  men  were  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  make  advances  until  they  knew  something 
more  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  her  sweetheart's 
desertion. 

"Are  yiz  all  dumb?"  exclaimed  Jack  in  surprise. 
"Faix,  it's  not  every  day  a  snug  little  field  and  cottage, 
and  a  good-looking  girl  falls  in  a  man's  way;— I  say 
again,  I'll  give  her  and  the  lase  to  the  man  that  will 
say  the  word." 

Still  no  one  spoke,  and  Andy  began  to  think  they 
were  using  Jack  Dwyer  and  his  daughter  very  ill,  but 
what  business  had  he  to  think  of  offering  himself — "a 
poor  devil  like  him?"  But  the  silence  still  continuing, 
Andy  took  heart  of  grace,  and  as  the  profit  and  plea- 
sure of  a  snug  match  and  a  handsome  wife  flashed  upon 
him,  he  got  up  and  said,  "Would  I  do,  sir?" 

Every  one  was  taken  by  surprise— »even  old  Jack 
himself ;  and  Matty  could  not  suppress  a  faint  excla- 
mation, which  every  one  but  Andy  understood  to  mean 
"she  didn't  like  it  at  all;"  but  which  Andy  inter- 
preted quite  the  other  way,  and  he  grinned  his  lout- 
ish admiration  at  Matty,  who  turned  away  her  head 
from  him  in  sheer  distaste,  which  action  Andy  took  for 
mere  coyness. 

Jack  was  in  a  dilemma — for  Andy  was  just  the  very 
last  man  that  he  would  have  chosen  as  a  husband  for 
his  daughter;  but  what  could  he  do? — he  was  taken  at 
his  word,  and  even  at  the  worst  he  was  determined 
that  some  one  should  marry  the  girl  out  of  hand,  and 
show  Casey  the  "disgrace  should  not  be  i)ut  on  him;" 
but  anxious  to  have  anotiier  chance,  ho  stammered 
something  about  the  fairness  of  "letting  the  girl 
choose,"  and  that  "some  one  else  miglit  wish  to  si)ake;" 
but  the  end  of  all  was,  that  no  one  rose  to  rival  Andy, 
and  Father  Phil  l)ore  witness  to  the  satisfaction  he  had 
that  day  in  finding  so  much  uprightness  and  fidelity  in 
"the  boy," —  that  he  had  raised  his  character  much  in 
his  estimation  by  his  conduct  that  day — and  if  he  was 


a  little  giddy  betimes,  there  was  nothing  like  a  wife  to 
steady  him;  and  if  he  was  rather  poor,  sure  Jack 
Dwyer  could  mend  that. 

"Then  come  up  here,"  says  Jack;  and  Andy  left  his 
place  at  the  very  end  of  the  board,  and  marched  up  to 
the  head,  amidst  clapping  ot  hands  and  thumping  of 
the  table,  and  laughing  and  shouting. 

"Silence  !"  cried  Father  Phil,  "this  is  no  laughing 
matther,  but  a  serious  engagement — and  John  Dwyer, 
I  tell  you —  and  you,  Andy  Eoowey,  that  girl  must  not 
be  married  against  her  own  free  will ;  but  if  she  has  no 
objection,  well  and  good." 

"My  will  is  her  pleasure,  I  know,"  said  Jack,  reso- 
lutely. 

To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Matty  said,  "Oh,  I'll 
take  the  boy  with  all  my  heart  !" 

Handy  Andy  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
gave  her  a  most  vigorous  salute,  which  came  smacking 
off,  and  thereupon  arose  a  hilarious  shout  which  made 
the  old  rafters  of  the  barn  ring  again. 

"There's  the  lase  for  jou, "  said  Jack,  handing  the 
parchment  to  Andy,  who  was  now  installed  in  the 
place  of  honor  beside  the  bride  elect,  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  the  punch  circulated  rapidly  in  filling  to 
the  double  toast  of  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to 
"the  happy  pair;"  and  after  some  few  more  circuits  of 
the  enlivening  liquor  had  been  performed,  the  women 
i-etired  to  the  dwelling-house,  whose  sanded  parlor  was 
put  in  immediate  readiness  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptial  knot  between  Matty  and  the  adventurous 
Andy. 

In  half  an  hour  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the 
rites  and  blessings  of  the  church  dispensed  between 
two  people,  who,  an  hour  before,  had  never  looked  on 
each  other  with  tlioughts  of  matrimony. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  wonderful  with 
what  lightness  of  spirit  Matty  went  through  the  honors 
consequent  on  a  peasant  bridal  in  Ireland:— these  it  is 
needless  to  detail;  our  limits  would  not  permit;  but 
suflice  it  to  say,  that  a  rattling  country  dance  was  led 
off  by  Andy  and  Matty  in  the  barn,  intermediate  jigs 
were  indulged  in  by  the  "picked  dancers"  of  the  parish, 
while  the  country  dancers  were  resting  and  making 
love  (if  making  love  can  be  called  re.st)  iu  the  corners, 
and  that  tlie  pipers  and  punch-makers  had  quite 
enough  to  do  until  the  night  was  far  spent,  and  it 
was  considered  time  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
to  be  escorted  by  a  chosen  party  of  friends  to 
the  little  cottage  which  was  to  be  their  future 
home.  The  pipers  stood  at  the  threshold  of  Jack 
Dwyer,  and  his  daughter  departed  from  under  the 
"roof-tree"  to  the  tune  of  "Joy  be  with  you ;"  and  then 
the  inters  heading  the  body-guard  of  the  bride,  jdied 
drone  and  chanter  right  merrily  until  she  had  entered 
hor  new  homo,  thanked  her  old  friends,  (wjio  did  all 
the  established  civilities,  and  cracked  all  the  usual 
jokes  attendant  on  the  occasion,)  and  Andy  bolted  the 
door  ot  the  snug  cottage  of  which  he  had  so  suddenly 
become  master,  and  placed  a  seat  for  the  bride  beside 
the  fire,  recpu'sting  '■'^ Miss  Dwyer"  to  sit  down — for 
Andy  could  not  bring  him  himself  to  call  hor  "Matty" 
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vet,  and  found  himself  in  an  awkward  position  in  being 
■'lord  and  master"  of  a  girl  he  considered  so  far  above 
Iiiin  a  few  hours  before;  Matty  sat  quiet  and  looked  at 
the  fire. 

"It's  very  quare,  isn't  it?"  says  Andy  with  a  grin, 
looking  at  laer  tenderly,  and  twiddling  his  thumbs. 

"What's  quare  ?"  inquired  Matty,  very  dryly. 

"The  estate,"  responded  Andy. 

"What  estate?"  asked  Matty. 

"Your  estate  and  my  estate,"  said  Andy. 

"Sure  you  don't  call  the  three-cornered  field  my 
father  gave  us,  an  estate,  you  fool  ?"  answered  Matty. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Andy.  "I  mane  the  blessed  and  holy 
estate  of  matrimony  the  priest  put  us  in  possession  of;" 
and  Andy  drew  a  stool  near  the  heiress,  on  the  strength 
of  the  hit  he  thought  he  had  made. 

"Sit  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire,"  said  Matty,  very 
coldly. 

"Yes,  Miss,"  responded  Andy  very  respectfully;  and 
in  shoving  liis  seat  backwards,  the  legs  of  the  stool 
caught  iu  the  earthen  floor,  and  Andy  tumbled  heels 
over  head. 

Matty  laughed,  while  Andy  was  picking  himself  up 
with  increased  confusion  at  his  mishap;  for  even 
amidst  rustics,  there  is  nothing  more  humiliating  than 
a  lover  placing  himself  iu  a  ridiculous  position  at  the 
moment  he  is  doing  his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable. 

"It  is  well  your  coat's  not  new,"  said  Matty,  with  a 
contemptuous  look  at  Andy's  weather-beaten  vest- 
ment. 

"1  hope  I'll  soon  have  a  betther,"  said  Andy,  a  little 
piqued,  with  all  his  reverence  for  the  heiress,  at  this 
allusion  to  his  poverty—  "But  sure,  it  wasn't  the  coat 
you  married,  but  the  man  that's  in  it:  and  sure  I'll  take 
off  my  clothes  as  soon  as  you  plase,  Matty,  my  dear- 
Miss  Dwyer,  I  mane— I  beg  pardon." 

"You  had  better  wait  till  you  get  better,"  answered 
Matty,  very  dryly— "You  know  the  old  saying,  '  Don't 
throw  out  your  dirty  wather  until  you  get  fresh.'  " 

"Ah  darlin',  don't  be  cruel  to  me,"  said  Andy  in  a 
supplicating  tone — "I  know  I'm  not  desarvin'  of  you, 
but  sure  I  did  not  make  so  bowld  as  to  make  up  to  you, 
until  I  seen  that  nobody  else  would  have  you." 

"Nobody  else  have  me!"  exclaimed  Matty,  as  her 
eyes  flashed  with  anger. 

"1  beg  your  pardon,  Miss,"  said  poor  Andy,  who  in 
the  extiemity  of  his  own  humility  had  committed  such 
an  ottence  against  Matty's  pride.  "I  only  meant 
that-" 

"Say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Matty,  who  recovered 
her  eiiuanimity — "Didn't  my  father  give  you  the  lase 
of  the  field  and  house?" 

"Yis,  Mi.-^s." 

"You  had  better  let  me  keep  it,  then ;— 'twill  be  safer 
with  me  than  with  you." 

"Sartainly,"  said  Andy,  who  drew  the  lease  from  his 
l»ocket  and  handed  it  to  her,  and  as  he  was  near  her,  he 
attempted  a  little  familiarity,  which  Matty  repelled 
very  unequivocally. 

"Arrah,  is  it  jokes  you  are  crackin'?"  said  Andy, 
with  a  grin,  advancing  to  renew  his  fondling. 


"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Matty,  jumping  u]),  "I'll 
crack  your  head  if  you  don  t  behave  yourself!"  and  she 
seized  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and 
brandished  it  in  a  very  Amazonian  fashion. 

"Oh  wirra!  wirra!"  said  Andy  in  amaze— "aren't  you 
my  wife  ?" 

"  Your  wife!"  retorted  Matty,  with  a  very  devil  in 
her  eye — "  Your  wife,  indeed,  you  great  onmdhawn; 
why  then,  had  you  the  brass  to  think  I'd  jiut  up  with 
you?" 

"Arrah,  then,  why  did  yon  marry  me?"  said  Andy, 
in  a  pitiful  argumentative  whine. 

"Why  did  I  marry  you  ?"  retorted  Matty— "Didn't  I 
know  betther  than  to  refuse  you,  when  my  father  said 
the  word  when  the  Divil  was  busy  vnth  him? — Why  did  I 
inaiTy  you?— it's  a  pity  I  didn't  refuse,  and  be  mur- 
thered  that  night,  maybe,  as  soon  as  the  peoples  backs 
was  turned.  Oh,  it's  little  you  know  of  owld  Jack 
Dwyer,  or  you  Avouldu't  ask  me  that;  but  though  I'm 
afraid  of  him,  I'm  not  afraid  of  you — and  stand  oft',  I 
tell  you!" 

"Oh  blessed  Vaigin!"  cried  Andy,— "and  what  will 
be  the  end  of  it  ?" 

There  was  a  tapping  at  the  door  as  he  sx>oke. 

"You'll  soon  see  what  will  be  the  end  of  it,"  said 
Matty,  as'  she  walked  across  the  cabin  and  opened  to 
the  knock. 

James  Casey  entered,  and  clasped  Matty  in  his  arms; 
and  half  a  dozen  athletic  fellows,  and  one  old  and  de- 
bauched looking  man  followed,  and  the  door  was  imme- 
diately closed  after  their  entry. 

Andy  stood  in  amazement,  while  Casey  and  Matty 
caressed  each  other,  and  the  old  man  said  in  a  voice 
tremulous  from  intoxication,  "A  very  pretty  filly,  by 
jingo!" 

'I  lost  no  time  the  minute  I  got  your  message, 
Matty,"  said  Casey,  "and  here's  the  Father  ready  to 
join  us." 

"Aye,  aye,"  cackled  the  old  reprobate — "hammer 
and  tongs! — strike  while  the  iron's  hot — I'm  the  boy 
for  a  short  job" — and  he  pulled  a  greasy  book  from  his 
pocket  as  he  spoke. 

This  was  a  degraded  clergyman,  known  in  Ireland 
under  the  title  of  "couple  beggar,"  who  is  ready  to  per- 
form irregular  marriages  on  such  urgent  occasions  as 
the  present.  And  Matty  had  continued  to  inform 
James  Casey  of  the  strange  turn  aft'airs  had  taken  at 
home,  and  recommended  him  to  adopt  the  present 
course,  and  so  defeat  the  violent  measure  of  hej-  father 
by  one  still  more  so. 

A  scene  of  uproar  ensued,  for  Andy  did  not  take 
matters  quietly,  but  made  a  pretty  considerable  row, 
which  was  si)eedily  quelled,  however,  by  Casey's  body 
guard,  who  tied  Andy  neck  and  heels,  and  in  that  help- 
less state  he  witnessed  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  "couple  beggar,"  between  Casey  and  the 
girl  he  looked  upon  as  his  own,  five  minutes  before. 

In  vain  did  he  raise  his  voice  against  the  ])roceeding; 
— the  "coui)le  beggar"  smothered  his  objections  iu 
ribald  jests. 

"You  can't  take  her  from  me,  I  tell  you,"  cried  Andy.' 
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"Xo — but  we  cau  take  you  fromliev,"  said  tlie  "cou- 
ple beggar;"  aucl  at  the  words,  Casey's  fiieuds  dragged 
Andy  from  the  cottage,  biddiug  a  rollicking  adieu  to 
their  triumphant  companion,  who  bolted  the  door  after 
theui,  and  became  possessor  of  the  wife  and  i)roi)erty 
poor  Andy  thought  he  had  secured. 

To  guard  against  an  immediate  alarm  being  given, 
Andy  was  warned  on  palp,  of  death  to  be  silent,  as  his 
captors  bore  him  along,  and  he  took  them  to  be  too 
much  men  of  their  word  to  doubt  they  would  keep  their 
promise.  They  bore  him  along  a  lonely  bye-lane  for 
some  time,  and  on  arriving  at  the  stumji  of  an  old  tree, 
they  bound  him  securely  to  it,  and  left  him  to  pass  his 
wedding  night  in  the  tight  embraces  of  hemx). 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TflE  news  of  Andy's  wedding,  so  strange  in  itself, 
and  being  celebrated  before  so  many,  spread  over  the 
country  like  wildhre,  and  made  the  talk  of  half  the 
barony  for  the  next  day,  and  the  question,  "^Irra/t,  did 
you  hear  of  the  womlherfid  wedding  f"  was  asked  in  high 
road  and  bye-road,  and  scarcely  a  boreen  whoee  hedges 
had  not  borne  witness  to  this  startling  matrimonial 
intelligence.  The  story,  like  all  other  stories,  of  course 
got  twisted  into  various  strange  shapes,  and  fanciful 
exaggerations  became  grafted  on  the  original  stem, 
sufficiently  grotesque  in  itself;  and  one  of  the  versions 
set  forth  how  old  Jack  Dwyer,  the  more  to  vex  Casej', 
had  given  his  daughter  the  greatest  fortune  that  hud 
been  ever  heard  of  in  the  county. 

Now  one  of  the  open-eared  people,  who  had  caught 
hold  of  the  story  by  this  end,  liappened  to  meet  Andy's 
mother,  and  wish  a  congratulatory  grin,  began  with 
"The  top  o'  the  mornin'  to  you,  Mrs.  Eooney,  and  sure 
I  wish  you  joy." 

"Och  hone,  and  for  why,  dear?"  answered  Mrs. 
Rooney  "sure  it's  nothin'  but  throuble  and  care  I  have, 
poor  and  in  want,  like  me." 

"But  sure  you'll  never  be  in  want  more  now." 

"Arrah,  who  told  you  so,  agra  V" 

"Sure  the  boy  will  take  care  of  you  now,  wont  he  ?" 

"What  boy?" 

"Andy,  sure  !" 

"Andy  !"  replied  his  mother  in  amazement.  "Andy, 
indeed  !— out  o'  place,  and  without  a  bawbee  to  bless 
himself  with  ?— stayin'  out  all  night,  tlie  blackguard  ?" 

"By  this  and  that,  I  don"t  think  you  know  a  word 
about  it,"  cried  tlie  friend,  who.se  turn  it  was  for  won- 
der now. 

"Doa'tl,  indeed?"  said  Mrs.  Rooney,  liufled  at  hav- 
ing lier  word  doubted,  as  she  thought.  "I  tell  you,  he 
never  wax  at  liorae  last  night,  and  may  be  it's  yourself 
was  heli)ing  him,  Mi(;ky  Lavery,  to  keep  his  bad  coor- 
ses — the  slingein'  dirty  blackguard  that  he  is." 

Micky  Lavery  set  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  wiiicli  in- 
creased the  ire  of  Mrs.  Rooney,  who  woubl  have  passed 
on  in  dignified  silence,  but  that  Micky  held  her  fast, 
and  wh(ui  he   recovered  breatli   enougli  to   speak,  he 


Itroceeded  to  tell  her  about  Andy's  marriage,  but  in 
such  a  disjointed  way,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
Mrs.  Eooney  could  comprehend  him— for  his  interjec- 
tional  langhter  at  the  capital  joke  it  was  that  she  should 
be  the  last  to  know  it,  and  that  he  should  have  the  luck 
to  tell  it,  sometimes  broke  the  thread  of  his  story— 
and  then  his  collateral  observations  so  disfigured  the 
tale,  that  its  incomprehensibilitj'  became  very  much 
increased,  till  at  last  Mrs.  Rooney  was  driven  to  push 
him  by  direct  <iuestons. 

"For  the  tendher  mercy,  Micky  Lavery,  make  me 
sinsible,  and  don't  disthract  me— is  the  boy  marri'd?" 

"Yis,  I  tell  you." 

"To  Jack  Dwyer's  daughter?" 

"Yis." 

"And  gev  him  a  forfn  ?" 

"Gev  him  half  his  property,  I  tell  you,  and  he'll  have 
all  when  the  owld  man's  dead." 

"Oh,  more  power  to  you,  Andy!"  cried  his  mother  in 
delight;  it's  you  that  is  the  boy,  and  the  best  child  that 
ever  was!  Half  his  property , you  tell  me,3Iisther  Lavery, " 
added  she,  getting  distant  and  polite  the  moment  she 
found  herself  mother  to  a  rich  man,  and  curtailing  her 
familiarity  with  a  poor  one  like  Lavery. 

"Yis,  wia'twi,"  said  Lavery,  tonching  his  hat,  "and 
the  whole  of  it  when  the  owld  man  dies." 

"Then,  indeed,  I  wish  him  a  happy  release!"  said 
Mrs.  Rooney,  piously, — "not  that  I  owe  the  man  spite — 
but  sure  he'd  be  no  loss — and  it's  a  good  wish  to  any 
one,  sure,  to  wish  them  in  heaven.  Good  moruin", 
Misther  Lavery,"  said  Mrs.  Rooney,  with  a  jiatroniziug 
smile,  and  "going  the  road"  with  a  dignified  air. 

Mick  Lavery  looked  after  her  with  mingled  wonder 
and  indignation.  "Bad  luck  to  you,  you  owld  sthrap!" 
he  muttered  between  his  teeth.— "How  consaited  you 
are,  all  of  a  sudden — by  Jackers,  I'm  sorry  1  towld  you 
— cock  you  up,  indeed — imt  a  beggar  on  horseback  to 
be  sure — liumph!  -  the  devil  cut  the  tongue  out  of  me, 
if  ever  I  give  any  one  good  news  again — I've  a  mind  to 
turn  back  and  tell  Tim  Doolin  his  horse  is  in  the  pound." 

Mrs.  Rooney  continued  her  dignified  i)ace  as  long  as 
she  was  within  sight  of  Lavery,  but  the  moment  an 
angle  of  the  road  screened  her  from  liis  observation,  ofl' 
she  set,  running  as  hard  as  she  could,  to  embrace  her 
darling  Andy,  and  realize,  with  her  own  eyes  and  ears, 
all  the  good  jiews  she  had  heard.  She  pufi'ed  out  by  the 
way  many  set  phrases  about  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, and  arranged,  at  the  same  time,  sundry  fine 
si)eeches  to  make  to  the  bride;  so  that  the  old  lady's 
l)iety  and  flattery  ran  a  strange  couple  together  along 
with  herself;  while  mixed  up  with  her  prayers  and  lier 
blarney  were  certain  speculations  of  how  long  Jack 
Dwyer  (^ould  j)ossibly  live,  and  how  much  he  would 
have  to  le;ive. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  she  reached  the  hill 
which  conunanded  a  view  of  the  three-cornered  field 
and  snug  cottage,  and  down  she  rushed  to  embrace  hei" 
dai'ling  Andy  and  his  gentle  bride.  Pufliint;-  and  blow- 
ing like  a  i)or]K)ise,  bang  she  went  into  the  cottage,  anil 
Matty  being  the  first  i)erson  she  met,  slie  flung  herself 
upon  her,  and  covered  her  with  embraces  and  blessings. 
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Matty,  being-  taken  by  surprise,  was  some  time  before 
she  could  shake  oft"  the  old  beldame's  caresses,  but  at 
last,  getting  free  and  tucking  up  her  hair,  which  her 
imaginary  mother-in-law  had  clawed  about  her  ears,  she 
exclaimed  in  no  vei-y  gentle  tones: 

"Arrah,  good  woman,  who  axed  for  your  company — 
who  are  you  at  all  ? " 

"Your  mother-in-law,  jewel !"  cried  the  widow 
Eooney,  making  another  open-armed  rush  at  her  be- 
loved daughter-in-law,  who  received  the  widow's  pro- 
truding mouth  on  her  clenched  fist,  instead  of  her  lips; 
and  the  old  woman's  nose  coming  in  for  a  share  of 
Matty's  knuckles,  a 
ruby  stream  spurted 
orth,  while  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow 
danced  before  Mrs. 
Eooney' s  eyes  as  she 
reeled  backwards  on  the 
iioor. 

"Take  that,  you  owld 
faggot!"  cried  Matty, 
as  she  shook  Mrs.  Roo- 
ney's  tributary  claret 
from  the  knuckles  which 
had  so  scientifically  tap- 
ped it,  and  wiped  her 
hand  in  her  apron. 

The  old  woman  roared 
"millia'  murther"  on  the 
floor,  and  snuffled  out  a 
dei)recatorj'  question, 
if  that  was  the  projier 
way  to  be  received  in 
her  son's  house." 

"  I'oMr  son's  house,  in- 
deed !"  cried  Matty. — 
"Get  out  o'  the  place, 
you  stack  o'  rags." 

"Oh  Andy!  Andy!" 
cri'^d  the  mother,  gath- 
ering herself  up. 

"Oh— that's  it,  is  it!" 
cried  Matty;  "so  it's 
Andy  you  want?" 

"To  be  sure  :  why 
wouldn't  I    want    him, 
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youth  and  activity,  joined  to  her  Amazonian  si)irit, 
turned  the  tide  in  her  favor,  though,  had  not  the  old 
lady  been  blown  by  her  long  run,  the  victory  would 
not  have  been  so  easy,  for  she  was  a  tough  customer, 
and  left  Matty  certain  marks  of  her  favor  that  did  not 
rub  out  in  a  luirry,  while  she  took  away  as  a  keepsake, 
a  handful  of  Matty's  hair,  by  which  she  had  held  on, 
till  a  finishing  kick  from  the  gentle  bride  finally  ejected 
Mrs.  Eooney  from  the  house. 

Off  she  reeled,  bleeding  and  roaring,  and  while  on 
her  approach  she  had  been  blessing  Heaven,  and  in- 
venting sweet  speeches  for  Matty,  on  her  retreat  she 
was  cursing  fate,  and 
heaping  all  sorts  of  hard 
names  on  the  Amazon 
she  came  to  flatter. 

How  fared  it  in  the 
mean  time  with  Andy  ? 
He,  i^oor  devil  !  had 
l>asseda  cold  night,  tied 
UY>  to  the  old  tree,  and 
as  the  morning  dawned, 
every  object  appeared 
to  him  through  the  dim 
light  in  a  distorted 
form;  the  gaping  hollow 
of  the  old  trunk  to  which 
he  was  bound,  seemed 
like  a  huge  mouth,  open- 
ing to  swallow  him, 
while  the  old  knotslook- 
ed  like  eyes,  and  the 
gnarled  branches  like 
claws,  staring  at,  and 
ready  to  tear  him  in 
pieces. 

A  raven,  perched 
above  him  on  a  lonely 
branch,  croaked  dismal- 
ly, till  Andy  fancied  he 
could  hear  words  of  re- 
proach in  the  sounds, 
while  a  little  torn-tit 
chattered  and  twittered 
on  a  neighboring  bough, 
as  if  he  enjoyed  and  ap- 
j)roved  of  all  the  severe 
The  little  tom-tit  was  the 


you  hussy? — My  boy  !  my  darlin' !  my  beauty!"  [things  the  raven  uttered. 

"Well,  go  look  for  him!"  cried  Matty,  giving  her  a  worse  of  the  two,  just  as  the  solemn  reproof  of  the  wise 


shove  towards  the  door. 

"Well,  now,  do  you  think  I'll  be  turned  out  of  my 
son's  house  so  quietly  as  that,  you  unnatural  bag- 
gage?" cried  Mrs.  Eooney,  facing  round  fiercely. 
Upon  which,  a  bitter  altercation  ensued  between  the 
woman;  in  the  course  of  which  the  widow  soon  learned 
that  Andy  was  not  the  possessor  of  Matty's  charms: 
whereupon  the  old  woman,  no  longer  having  the  fear 
of  damaging  her  daughter-in-law's  beauty  before  her 
eyes,  tackled  to  for  a  fight  in  right  earnest;  in  the 
course  of  which  some  reprisals  were  made  by  the 
widow,  in  revenge  for  her  broken  nose;  but  Matty's 


can  be  better  borne  than  the  impertinent  remark  of  some 
chattering  fool.  To  these  imaginary  evils  were  added  the 
real  ])resence  of  some  enormous  water-rats,  which  is- 
sued from  an  adjacent  pool,  and  began  to  eat  Andy's 
hat  and  shoes  which  had  fallen  off  in  his  struggle 
with  his  captors;  and  all  Andy's  warning  ejaculations 
could  not  make  the  vermin  abstain  from  his  shoes  and 
bis  hat,  which,  to  judge  from  their  eager  eating,  must 
have  been  very  highly-flavored.  While  Audy  looked 
on  at  the  demolition,  and  began  to  dread  that  they 
might  transfer  their  favors  from  his  attire  to  himself, 
the  M'elcome  sound  of  the  approaching  tramp  of  horses 
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fell  upon  bis  ear,  and  in  a  fe-«-  minutes  two  horsemen 
stood  before  bim— tbey  were  Father  Thil  and  S(iuire 
Egan. 

G-reat  was  the  surprise  of  the  Father,  to  see  the  fel- 
low be  bad  married  the  night  before,  and  whom  be 
supposed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  bis  honeymoon, 
tied  up  to  a  tree,  and  looking  more  dead  than  alive; 
and  bis  indignation  knew  no  bounds  when  be  beard 
that  a  "couple  beggar"  bad  dared  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  ceremony,  which  fact  came  out  in  th«  course 
of  the  explanation  Andy  made  of  the  desperate  misad- 
venture which  bad  befallen  bim;  but  all  other  griev- 
ances gave  way  in  the  eyes  of  Father  Phil,  to  the 
"couple-beggar." 

"A  'couple-beggar!' — the  aiidacious  vagabonds !" 
lie  cried,  while  be  and  the  Squire  were  engaged  in 
loosing  Andy's  bonds.  "A  'couple-beggar'  in  my 
parish  !— How  fast  they  have  tied  him  up.  Squire  !" 
he  added,  as  be  endeavored  to  undo  a  knot.  ■  "A 
'couple-beggar'  indeed !— I'll  undo  that  marriage! — 
have  you  a  knife  about  you.  Squire?— the  blessed  and 
holy  tie  of  matrimony — it's  a  black  knot,  bad  luck  to 
it,  and  must  be  cut — take  your  leg  out  o'  that  now — 
and  wait  till  I  lay  my  hands  on  them — a  '  couple  beg- 
gar '  indeed  1"  ^ 

"A  desperate  outrage  this  whole  affair  has  been!" 
said  the  Squire. 

"But  a  'couple-beggar,'  Squire." 

"His  house  broken  into — " 

"But  a  '  couple-beggar  ' — " 

"His  wife  taken  from  him  !  " — 

"But  a  '  couple-beggar," — " 

"The  laws  violated--" 

"But  my  (lues.  Squire,  think  o'  that! — Avhat  would 
become  o'  tJiem,  if  'couple-beggars'  is  allowed  to  show 
their  audacious  faces  in  the  parish.  Oh  wait  till  next 
Sunday,  that's  all — I'll  have  tbem  up  before  the  alther, 
and  I'll  make  tbem  beg  God's  pardon,  and  my  pardon, 
and  the  congregation's  pardon,  the  audacious  pair  !  "  * 

"It's  an  assault  on  Andy,"  said  the  Squire. 

"It's  a  robbery  on  me,"  said  Father  Pbil. 

"Could  you  identify  the  men  ?"  said  tbe  Sqnii-e. 

"Do  you  know  the  'couple-beggar'?"  said  the  priest. 

"Uid  James  Casey  lay  his  hands  on  you  ?"  said  tbe 
Squire;  "for  he's  a  good  man  to  have  a  warrant 
against." 

"Oh,  Squire,  Squire  !"  ejaculated  Father  Phil ;  "talk- 
ing of  laying  hands  on  him  is  it  you  are  ? — didn't  that 
blackguard 'couple-beggar '  lay  his  dirty  bands  on  a 
woman  that  my  bran  new  benediction  was  upon.  Sure 
they'd  do  anything  after  that !" 

By  this  time  Andy  was  free,  and  having  riH^eived  the 
Squire's  directions  to  follow  bim  to  Merryvale,  Fatiier 

*  A  ratin  and  woman  who  hud  been  united  by  a  '  couple  begnar  '  wore  culled  up 
one  Sunday  by  the  priest  in  the  face  of  the  congreRrttion,  and  Buminoned.  an  Father 
Pliil  tlireatcns  above,  to  beg  (iod'8  pardon,  and  the  priest's  pardon,  and  tin-  con- 
gregation's pardon;  but  the  woman  stoutly  refused  the  hujl  condition:  "I'll  beg 
God's  pardon  and  your  Reverence's  pardon."  she  said,  "but  I  won't  beg  tlie  con- 
gregation's pardon."  *' You  won't  ?"  said  the  priest.  *' I  won't,"  says  she.  "Oh 
yon  conthrairy  baggage,"  cried  his  Reverence.  "  take  her  home  out  o'  that," 
ea\d  he  to  her  husband,  who  fiafi  humbled  himself— "take  her  home,  and  leather 
well — for  she  wants  it;  and  if  you  don't  leather  her,  you'll  be  sorry— for  if  you 
don't  make  iter  afraid  of  you,  she'll  masther  yo«,  too— take- her  home  and  leather 
"bet."— Fact. 


Phil  and  tlie  worthy  Squire  were  once  more  in  their 
saddles,  and  proceeded  quietly  to  the  same  place;  tbe 
Squire  silently  considering  the  audacitj'  of  tbe  coup-de- 
main  which  robbed  Andy  of  his  wife,  and  bis  Reverence 
puffing  out  bis  rosy  cheecks,  and  muttering  sundry 
angry  sentences,  tbe  only  intelligible  words  of  which 
were  "  couple-beggar." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  reader  has,  no  doubt,  anticipated  that  tbe  pres- 
ence of  Father  Pbil  in  the  company  of  the  Squire  at 
this  immediate  time,  was  on  account  of  the  communica- 
tion made  by  Andy  aboiit  the  post-office  affair.  Father 
Phil  bad  determined  to  set  tbe  Squire  free  from  the 
stratagetic  coil  in  which  Larry  Hogan  bad  ensnared 
him,  and  lost  time  in  waiting  upon  him;  and  it  was  on 
bis  visit  to  Merryvale  be  met  its  hospitable  owner,  and 
anxious  no  time  should  be  lost,  be  told  tbe  Squire  there 
was  a  matter  of  .some  private  importance  he  wished  to 
communicate,  and  suggested  a  quiet  ride  togetlier,  and 
it  was  this  led  to  their  traversing  tbe  lonely  little  lane> 
in  which  they  discovei'ed  Andy,  whose  name  was  so 
Xirincipal  in  the  revelations  of  that  day. 

To  tbe  Squire,  those  revelations  were  of  tbe  dearest 
imjiortance;  for  thej' relieved  his  mind  from  a  weight 
which  had  been  oppressing  it  for  some  time,  and  set 
his  heart  at  rest.  Egan,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  an 
odd  mixture  of  courage  and  cowardice:  undaunted  by 
XJersoual  danger,  but  strangely  timorous  where  moral 
courage  was  required.  A  remarkable  shyness,  too, 
made,  him  hesitate  constantly  in  tbe  utterance  of  a 
word  which  might  explain  away  any  difficulty  in  which 
he  chanced  to  tind  himself:  and  this  helped  to  keep  his 
tongixe  tied  in  tbe  matter  whei'e  Larry  Hogan  had 
continued  to  make  himself  a  bugbear.  He  had  a 
horror  too  of  being  thought  capable  of  doing  a  dis- 
honorable thing,  and  tiie  shame  be  felt  at  having  peep- 
ed into  a  letter  was  so  stinging,  that  the  idea  of  asking 
any  one's  advice  in  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  iilaced 
made  bim  recoil  from  tlie  thought  of  such  aid.  Now 
Father  Phil  bad  relieved  him  from  tbe  difficulties  bis 
own  weakness  imposed;  the  subject  had  been  forced 
upon  him;  and  once  forced  to  speak,  be  made  a  full 
aiiknowledginent  of  all  that  bad  taken  place;  and  when 
he  found  that  Andy  had  not  borne  witness  against  him, 
and  that  Larry  Hogan  only  inferred  his  participation  in 
tlie  transaction,  he  saw  on  Father  Phil's  showing,  that 
he  was  not  really  in  Larry  Hogjin's  power,  for  tliongh 
he  admitted  be  bad  given  Larry  a  trifle  of  money  from 
time  to  time,  wlien  Larry  asked  for  it,  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  certain  inuendoes,  yet  there  was  no  i)roof 
against  him;  and  Father  Phil's  advice  was  to  get  Andy 
out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  set 
Larry  (illicitly  at  defiance — that  is  to  say,  in  Father 
Phil's  own  words,  "to  keep  never  minding  him." 

Now  Andy  hot  being  encumborod'with  a  wife  (as  fate 
had  so  ordained  it)  made  the  matter  easier,  and  the 
Siiuiro  and  the  Fatluu-,  as  they  rode  towards  IMerry- 
vale  together  to  dinner,  agreed  to  pack  off  Andy  with- 
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out  dehiy,  and  thus  place  him  beyoud  Hogan's  power;  I     "Judge  for    yourself,  lady  fair,"   said  the  doctor, 


and  as  Dick  Dawson  was  going  to  Loudou  with  Murphy, 
to  pusli  the  petition  against  Scatterbrain's  returu,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  lucky  chance,  aud  Andy  was  at 
once  named  to  bear  them  company. 

"But  you  must  not  let  Hogan  know  that  Andy  is  sent 
aw:iy  under  your  patronage,  Squire,"  said  the  father, 
"for  that  would  be  presumptive  evidence  you  had  an 
interest  in  his  absence — and  that  Hogan  is  the  very 


handing  Fanny  the  slip  of  paper. 

Fanny  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  smiled,  but  de- 
clared it  was  very  wicked  indeed. 

"Then  read  it  for  the  company,  and  condemn  me  out 
of  your  own  pretty  moutli,  Miss  Dawson,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"It  is  too  wicked." 

"If  it  is  ever  so  wicked,"  said  Father  Phil,  "the 


blackguard  who  would  see  it  fast  enough,  for  he  is  a '  wickednfess  will  be  neutralized  by  being  read  by  an 
knowing  rascal."  angel." 

"He's  the  deepest  scoundrel  I  ever  met,"  said  the       "Well  done,  St.  Omer's!"  cried  Murphy. 
Squire.  "Really,  father!"  said   Fanny,  blushing,   "yon    are 

"And  knowingas  a  jailor,  sir,"  said  Father  Phil;  "a  desperately  gallant  to-day,  and  just  to  shame  you,  and 
jailor,  did  I  say — by  dad,  he  bates  any  jailor  I  ever  show  how  little  of  an  angel  I  am,  I  will  read  the  doc- 
heard  of    for  that  fellow  is  so  cute,  sir,  he  could  keep  tor's  epigram; — 

Newgate  with  a  hook  mid  eye.  "  "  '  Though  matches  are  all  made  in  Heaven,  they  say, 

-,,>,,  .,  ,  ,,  ■  -re.  i.  i.      i   11      Yet  Hymen,  who  mischief  oft  hatches, 

"By-the-bye,  there  s  one  thing  I  forgot  to  tell  j  ou,  sometimes  deals  ^vith  the  hou.e<o,A.r  ««.<>/ </««<,<.», 

respecting  those  letters  I  threw  into  the  fire;  for  re-  Ana  Mere  they  make  £Kci/er  matches.'" 

member,  father,  I  only  peeped  into  one  and  destroyed  "Oh  doctor,  I  am  afraid   you  are  a  woman-hater," 

the  others — but  one  of  the  letters,  I  must  tell  you,  was  said  Mrs.  Egan.     "Come  away,  Fanny,  I  am  sure  they 

directed  to  yourself."  want  to  get  rid  of  ns." 

"Faith,  then  I  forgive  you  that,  Squire,"  said  Father  "Yes,"  said  Fanny,  rising  and  joiniug  her  sister,  who 

Phil;  "for  I  hate  letters;  but  if  you  liave  any  scruple  was  leaving  the  room,  "aud  now,  after  abasing  poor 

of  conscience  on   the   subject,  write  me  one  yourself.  Hymen,    gentlemen,  we  leave    you    to    your  favoi'ite 

aiHl  that  will  do  as  well."  worship  of  Bacchus." 

The  Squire  could  not  help  thinking  the  father's  mode  The  departure  of  the  ladies  chauged  the  conversa- 

of  settling  the  difficulty  worthy  of  Handy  Andy  him-  tion,  and  after  the  gentlemen  had  resumed  their  seats, 

self;  but  he  did  not  tell  the  father  so.  the  doctor  asked  Dick  Dawson  how  soon  he  intended 

Tliey  had  now  reached  the  house  where  the  good-  going  to  Loudon, 

humored  priest  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  where  Doc-  "I  start  immediately,"  said  Dick.     "Don't  forget  to 

tor  Growling,   Dick  Dawson,  and  Murphy,  were  also  give  me  that  letter  of  introduction    to  j'our  friend  in 

guests  at  dinner.     Great  was  the  delight  of  the  party  Dublin,  whom  I  long  to  know." 

at  the  history  they  heard,  when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  "Who  is  he?"  asked  the  Squire, 

of  Andy's  wedding,  so  much  in  keeping  with  his  former  "One    Tom    Loftus — or,  as    his    friends    call    him, 

life  and  adventures,  aiul  Father  Phil  had  another  o])-  '  Piping  Tom,'  from  his  vocal  powers;  or  as  some  nick- 

portunity  of  venting  his  rage   against  the  "couple-  name  him,    Organ  Loftus,  from   his  imitation  of  that 

beggar."  instrument,  which  is  an  excessively  comical  piece  of 

"That  was  but  a  slip-knot  you  tied,  father,"  said  the  caricature." 

doctor.  "Oh!  I  know  him  well,"  said  Father  Phil. 

"Aye,  aye  !  jake  away,  doctor. "  "How  did  you  manage  to  become  acquainted  with 

"Do  you  think,  Father  Phil,"  said  Murphy,  "that  him  ?"  inquired  the  doctor,  "for  I  did  not  think  he  lay 

that  marriage  was  made  in  Heaven,  where  we  are  told  much  in  your  way." 

marriages  ((re  made  ?"  "Oh,  it  was  he  became  acquainted   with  me,"  said 

"I  don't  suppose  it  was,  Mr.  Murjihy;  for  if  it  had  Father   Phil, — "aud    this    was  the  way  of  it:  he  was 

been,  it  would  have  held  upon  earth."  down  on  a  visit  betimes  in  the  parish  I  was  in  before 

"Very  well  answered,  father,"  said  the  Squire.  this,  and  his  behavior  was  so  wild  that  I  was  obliged 

"I  don't  know  whatother  people  think  about  matches  to  make  an  allusion  in  the  chapel  to  his  indiscretions, 

being  made  in  Heaven,"  said  Growling,  "buti  have  my  and  threaten  to  make  his  conduct  a  subject  of  severe 

sus])icionsthey  are  sometimes  made  in  another  i)lace."  public  censure,  if  he  did  not  mind  his  niannei's  a  little 

"O,  fie,  doctor  !"  said  INIrs.  Egan.  better.     Well,  my  dear,  to  my  surprise,  who  should  call 

"The  doctor,  ma'am,  is  an  old  bachelor,"  said  Father  ou  nie  on  the  Monday  morning  after,  but  Misther  Tom, 

Phil,  "or  he  wouldn't  say  so."  all    smiles    and    graces,  and  protesting  he  was  sorry 

"Thank  you,  Father  Phil,  for  so  polite  a  speech."  he  fell  under  my  displeasure,   and    hoping  I   Would 

The  doctor  took  his  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  be-  never    have    cause    to    find    fault    with    him    again, 

gan  to  write  on  a  small  bit  of  paper,  which  the  priest  Sure    I    thought  he  was    repenting  of  his  misdeeils, 

observing,   asked  him  what  he  was  about,  "or  is  it  and  I  said  I  was  glad  to  hear  such  good  words  from 

writing  prescriptions  you  are,"   said   he,   "for    com-  him.     '  A'theu,  father,' says  he,  '  I  hear  you  have  got 

pounding  better  marriages  than  I  can  ?"  a  great  curiosity  from  Dublin — a  shower-bath,  I  hear.' 

"Something  very  naughty,  I  dare  say  the  doctor  is  Sol  said  I  had,  and  indeed  to  be  candid,  I  was  as  proud 

doing,"  said  Fanny  Dawson.  as  a  peacock  of  the  same  bath,  which  tickled  my  fancj 
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wiien  I  was  once  in  town,  and  so  I  bought  it — 
'  Would  you  show  it  to  me,'  says  he.  '  To  be  sure,' 
s.iys  I,  and  off  I  went  like  a  fool  and  put  the 
wMther  on  the  top,  and  showed  how,  when  a 
.string  was  pulled,  down  it  came — and  he  pretended  not 
il early  to  understand  the  thing,  and  at  last  lis  said, 
'Sure  it's  not  into  that  sentry  box,  you  get?  says  he. 
'Oh  yis,'  says  1,  getting  into  it,  quite  innocent; — when, 
ray  dear,  he  slaps  the  door  and  fastens  it  on  me,  and 
pulls  the  string,  and  souses  me  with  the  water,  and 
1  with  my  best  suit  of  black  on  me.  I  roared  and 
shouted  inside  while  Mistlier  Tom  Loftus  M'as 
screechin'  laughing  outside,  and  dancing  round  the 
room  with  delight.  At  last,  when  he  could  speak,  he 
said,  'Now,  Father,  we've  even,'  says  he,  'for  the  abuse 
you  gave  me  yesterday,'  and  oft  he  ran." 

"That's  just  like  him,"  said  Old  Growling,  chuck- 
ling; "he'sa  queer  divil.  I  rememeber  on  one  occasion 
a  ijoor  dandy  pujipy,  who  was  in  the  same  office  with 
him— for  Tom  is  in  the  Ordnance  department,  you  must 
t  know  -  this  pupjiy,  sir,  wanted  to  go  to  the  Ashbourne 
I  races,  and  cut  a  hgure  in  the  eyes  of  a  rich  grocer's 
daughter,"  said  Mur^ihy,  "is  like  bringing  coals  to 
!   Newcastle." 

"Faith!  it  was  coals  to  Newcastle,  with  a  vengeance, 
in  the  present  case,  for  the  girl  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  him,  and  Tom  had  great  delight,  whenever  he 
could  annoy  this  jioor  fool  in  his  love-making  idiots. 
So,  when  he  came  to  Tom  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  his 
horse,  Tom  said  he  should  have  him  if  he  could  make  the 
smallest  use  of  him — 'but  I  don't  think  you  can,'  said 
Tom. 

"  'Leave  that  to  me.'  said  the  youth. 

"  '  I  don't  think  you  could  make  him  go,'  said  Tom. 

"  '  ill  buy  a.  new  pair  of  spurs,'  said  the  puppy. 

"  'Let  them  be  handsome  ones,'  said  Tom. 

"'I  was  looking  at  a  very  handsome  pair  at  Lam- 
prey's, yesterday,  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  '  Then  you  can  buy  them  on  your  way  to  my 
stables,'  said  Tom;  and  sure  enough  sir,  the  youth 
laid  out  his  money  on  a  very  costly  i)air  of  persuaders, 
and  then  proceeded  homewards  with  Tom. 

"  '  Now  with  all  your  sjiurs,'  said  Tom,  'I  don't  think 
you'll  be  able  to  make  him  go.' 

"  Is  he  so  very  vicious,  then  ?'  iiupiired  the  youth, 
who  began  to  think  of  his  neck. 

"  '  On  the  contrary.'  said  T(mi,  'he's  perfectly  quiet, 
but  won't  go  for  you,  I'll  beta  pound.' 

"  '  Done  !'  said  the  youth. 

"  '  Well,  try  him  !'  said  Tom,  as  lie  threw  open  the 
stable  door. 

"' lie's  lazy,  I  see,'  said  the  youth;  '  for  lie's  lying 
down.' 

"' Faith,  he  is,'  said  Tom;  'and  hasn't  got  up  these 
two  days !' 

"  '  (let  up,  you  brute  !'  said  the  innocent  youth, 
giving  a  smart  cut  of  his  whip  on  the  iiorse's  flank — 
but  the  hoise  did  not  budge. — •  T17iy,  he's  dead!'  says 
he. 

"'Yes,' says  Tom,  'since  Monday  la.st.  Sol  don't 
think  you  can  make  him  go,  and  you've  lost  your  bet.'  " 


"That  was  hardly  a  fair  joke,"  said  the  Squire. 

"Tom  never  stops  to  think  of  that,"  returned  tno 
doctor;  "he's  the  oddest  fellowl  ever  knew.  The  last 
time  1  was  in  Dublin,  I  called  on  Tom,  and  found  him 
one  bilther  cold  and  stormj-  morning,  standing  at  an 
ojien  window,  nearly  quite  undressed.  On  asking  him 
what  he  was  about,  he  said,  he  ■^a^  ^  getting  iq)  a  bass 
voioii,  that  Mrs.  Somebody,  who  gave  good  dinners  and 
bad  concerts,  was  disappointed  of  her  bass  singer,  and 
1  think,'  said  Tom,  I'll  be  hoarse  enough  in  the  evening 
to  take  double  B  flat.  Systems  are  the  fashion  now,' 
said  he,  '  there  is  the  Logierian  system  and  other  sj'S- 
tems,  and  mine  is  the  Coldairian  system  and  the  best 
in  the  world  for  getting  up  a  bass  voice.'" 

"That  was  very  original,  certainly,"  said  the  S(iuiie. 

"But  did  you  ever  hear  of  his  adventure  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"The  Duke  !"  they  all  exclaimed. 

"Yes — that  is,  when  he  was  only  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley.     Well,  ril  tell  you." 

"Stop,"  said  the  Squire,  "a  fresh  story  requires  a 
fresh  bottle.    Let  me  ring  for  some  claret." 


CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

The  servant  who  brought  in  the  claret  announced  at 
the  same  time  the  arrival  of  afresh  guest,  in  the  person 
of  "Captain  Moriarity,"  who  was  welcomed  bj^  most  of 
the  partj'  by  the  name  of  Randal.  The  Squire  regretted 
he  was  too  late  for  dinner,  inquiring,  at  the  same  time, 
if  he  would  like  to  have  something  to  eat  at  the  side- 
table;  but  Randall  declined  the  ofler,  assuring  the 
Squire  he  had  got  some  refreshment  during  the  day 
while  he  had  been  out  shooting;  but  as  the  sport  led 
him  near  Merryvale,  and  "he  had  a  great  thirst  upon 
him,"  he  did  not  know  a  better  'house  in  the  country 
wherein  to  have  "that  same"  satisfied. 

"Then  you're  just  in  time  for  some  cool  claret,"  said 
the  Squire;  "so  sit  down  beside  the  doctor,  for  he  must 
have  the  first  glass,  and  broach  the  bottle,  before  he 
broaches  the  story  he's  going  to  tell  us, — that's  only 
fair." 

The  Doctor  filled  his  glass,  and  tasted.  "What  a 
nice  '  chateau  that  ^  Margau.e'  must  be,"  said  he,  as  he 
lai<l  down  his  glass.  "1  should  like  to  be  a  tenant  at 
will  there,  at  a  small  rent." 

"And  no  taxes,"  said  Dick. 

"E.\cept  my  duty  to  the  claret,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

"My  fuvorile  chtueim 
Is  tliut  of  ilnr^'nu,\." 

"By  the  bye,  talking  of  chateau,  there's  tlie  big  brewer 
over  at  the  town,  who  is  anxious  to  alfect  gentility, and 
and  he  heard  some  one  use  the  word  chajmui,  and 
having  found  out  it  was  the  French  hat,  he  determined 
to  show  off  on  the  earliest  i)ossible  occasion,  and  .select- 
ed a  i)ublic  meeting  of  some  sort  to  display  his  accom- 
lilishment.  Taking  some  cause  of  object  ion  to  thepro- 
(■eediiigs  as  an  exi-use  for  leaving  the  meeting,  lie  said, 
'  Gentlemen,  the  fact  is,  I  can't  agree  with  you,  so  I 
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may  as  well  take  my  chateau  under  my  arm  at  once,  and  [ 
waik. " 

"Is  not  that  an  invention  of  your  o-w-u,  Docter  ?  said  . 
the  Squire. 

"I  head  it  for  fact,"  said  Growling. 

"And  'tis  true,"  added  Murphy,  "for  I  was  present 
when  he  said  it.  And  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, he  suggested  that  the  pari.sh  clerk  should 
read  the  resolution,  because  he  had  '  a  good  laudiUe 
voice.' " 

"A  parish  clerk  ought  to  have,"  said  the  Doctor, — 
"eh.  Father  Phil  ? — '  Laudamas  ! 

"What's  that  you  say  about  d'n  us?"  said  Dick. 
"'Twould  be  fitter  for 
you  to  tell  us  that 
story  you  promised 
about  the  Duke  and 
Tom  Loftus. " 

"Trtie  for  you,  Mis- 
therDick,"  said  Fa- 
tlier  Phil. 

"The  story,  Doctor, 
said  the  Squire." 

"Oh,  don't  make 
such  bones  about  it," 
said  Growling;  "  'tis 
but  a  trifle,  after  all ; 
only  it  shows  you 
what  a  queer  and 
reckless  rascal  Tom 
is." 

"I  told  you  he  was 
called  '  Organ'  Lof- 
tus by  his  friends,  in 
consequence  of  the 
imitation  he  makes 
of  that  instriiment; 
and  it  is  certainly  • 
worth  hearing  and 
seeing,  for  your  eyes 
have  as  much  to  do 
with  the  affair  as  your 
ears.  Tom  plants  him- 
self on  a  high  office 
stool  before  one  of 
those  lofty  desks, 
with     long    rows    of 

drawers  down  each  side,  and  a  hole  between  to  put 
your  legs  under.  Well,  sir,  Tom  pulls  out  the  pot 
drawers,  like  the  stops  of  an  organ,  and  the  lower  ones 
by  way  of  pedals;  and  then  he  begins  thrashing  the 
desk  like  the  finger-board  of  an  organ  with  his  hands, 
while  his  feet  kick  away  at  the  lower  drawers  as  if  he 
were  the  greatest  pedal  performer  out  of  Germany,  and 
he  emits  a  rapid  succession  of  grants  and  squeaks, 
producing  a  ludicrous  reminiscence  of  the  instrument; 
and  I  defy  any  one  to  hear  him  without  laughing. 
Several  sows  and  an  indefinite  number  of  sucking  pigs 
could  not  make  a  greater  noise,  and  Tom  himself  de- 
clares he  studied  the  instrument  in  a  pigsty,  which  he 
maintains  gave  the  first  notion  of  an  organ.     Well,  sir. 


Tom  Organ  LofUis's  Coldairian  Syilem. 


the  yoiiths  of  the  office  assist  in  '  doing  the  service,' 
as  they  call  it — that  is,  making  an  imitation  of  the 
chanting  and  so  forth  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral." 
"Oh,  haythens!"  said  Father  Phil. 
"One  does  Spray,  and  another  Weymau,  and  another 
Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  so  on ;  and  they  go  on  respond- 
ing and  singing  '  Amen'  till  the  Ordance  Office  rings 
again. " 

"Have  they  nothing  better  to  do?"  asked  the  Squire. 

"Very  little  but  reading  the  papers,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Well,  Tom,  you  must  know,  sir,  was  transferred  some 

time  ago,  by  the  interest  of  many  influential  friends,  to 

the  London  department;  and  there   the   fame  of  his 

musical  powers  had 
gone  before  him  from 
some  of  the  English 
clerks  in  Ireland, 
who  had  been  advanc- 
ed to  the  higher  posts 
in  Dublin,  and  kept 
up  correspondence 
with  their  old  friends 
in  London ;  and  it  was 
not  long  till  Tom  was 
r  e  q  u  e  s  t  e  d  to  go 
through  an  anthem  on 
the  great  office-desk. 
Tom  was  only  too  glad 
to  be  asked,  and  he 
kept  the  whole  office 
in  a  roar  for  an  hour, 
with  all  the  varieties 
of  the  instrument, 
from  the  diai)ason  to 
the  flute-stop;  and  the 
devil  a  more  business 
was  done  in  the  office 
that  day,  and  Tom  be- 
fore long  made  the 
sober  English  fellows 
as  great  idlers  as  the 
chaps  in  Dublin. 

Well,  itwas  not  long 
until  a  sudden  flush 
of  business  came  up- 
on the  department,  in 
consequence  of  the 
urgent  preparations  making  for  supplies  to  Spain, 
at  the  time  the  Duke  was  going  thereto  take  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  organ-playing  was  set  a!side 
for  some  days;  but  the  fellows,  after  a  week's  ab- 
stinence, began  to  yearn  tor  it,  and  Tom  was  re- 
quested to  '  do  the  service.'  Tom,  nothing  loth,  threw 
aside  his  official  papers,  set  up  a  big  ledger  before  him, 
and  commenced  his  legerdemain,  as  he  called  it, 
pulled    out    his    stops,    and    began    to    work    away 

like  a  weaver,  while  every  now  and  then  he  d d 

the  bellows-blower  for  not  giving  him  wind 
enough,  whereui>on  the  choristers  would  kick  the 
bellows-blower  to  accelerate  his  flatulency.  Well,  sir, 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  service,  and  all  the 
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blackguards  making:  tlie  responses  in  clue  season,  wlien, 
just  as  Tom  was  quivering  under  a  portentous  grunt, 
which  might  have  shamed  the  ])rincipal  diapason  of 
Harlaem,  and  tlie  subs  were  drawing  out  a  resplendent 
A — a a— men,  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  a  smart- 
looking  gentleman,  with  rather  a  large  nose  and  quick 
eye,  which  glanced  round  the  office,  where  a  sudden 
endeavor  was  made  by  everybody  to  get  back  to  his 
place.  The  smart  gentleman  seemed  rather  surprised 
to  see  a  little  fat  man  blowing  at  a  desk  instead  of  the 
fire,  and  long  Tom  kicking,  grunting,  and  squealing 
like  mad.  The  bellows-blower  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise he  couldn't  stir,  and  Tom,  having  his  back  to  the 
door,  did  not  see  what  had  taken  place,  and  went  on  as 
if  uotliing  had  happened,  till  the  smart  gentleman 
went  up  to  him,  and  tapping  on  Tom's  desk  with  a  lit- 
tle riding  whip,  he  said,  '  I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir, ; 
but  I  wish  to  know  what  you're  about.' 

"  '  We're  doing  the  service,  sir,'  said  Tom,  no  ways 
abashed  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger,  for  he  did  not 
know  it  was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  talking  to  him. 

"  '  Not  the  public  service,  sir,'  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  '  Yes,  sir,'  said  Tom,  '  as  by  law  established  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,' 
and  he  favored  the  future  hero  of  Waterloo  with  another 
touch  of  the  organ. 

"  '  Who  is  head  of  this  office  ? '  inquired  Sir  Arthur. 

"Tom,  with  a  very  gracious  bow,  replied,  '  I  am  i)rin- 
cipal  organist,  sir,  and  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
the  principal  bellows-blower,'  and  he  pointed  to  the 
poor  little  man,  who  let  the  bellows  fall  from  his  hand 
as  Sir  Arthur  fixed  his  eyes  on  him. 

"Tom  did  not  perceive  till  now  that  all  the  clerks 
were  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  industry,  and  were 
writing  away  for  bare  life;  and  he  cast  a  look  of  sur- 
prise round  the  office  while  Sir  Arthur  was  looking  at 
the  bellows-blower. 

"One  of  the  clerks  made  a  wry  face  at  Tom,  which 
showed  him  all  was  not  right. 

"'Is  this  tlie  way  His  Majesty's  service  generally 
goes  on  here?'  said  Sir  Arthur,  sharply. 

"No  one  answered;  but  Tom  saw,  by  the  long  faces 
of  the  clerks  and  the  short  question  of  the  visitor,  that 
he  was  somebody. 

"  '  Some  transports  are  waiting  for  ordnance  stores, 
and  I  am  referred  to  this  ofBce,'  said  Sir  xVrthur;  'can 
any  one  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer?  ' 

"The  senior  clerk  present  (for  the  head  of  the  ofliee 
was  absent)  came  forward,  and  said,  '1  believe,  sir," — 

"''You  believe,\mt  yow  ({(in  t  know,  said  Sir  Arthur; 
'  so  I  must  wait  for  stores  while  you  are  playing  tom- 
foolery here.  I'll  report  this.'  Tiien  producing  a  little 
tablet  and  pencil,  he  turned  to  Tom,  and  said, '  Favor 
me  with  your  name,  sir.' 

"  '  I  give  you  my  honor,  sir,'  said  Tom — 

"'Id  rather  you'd  give  me  the  stores,  sir.  I'll 
trouble  you  for  your  name.' 

"  '  lJ])on  my  honor,  sir,'  said  Tom  again. 

"'You  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  that  article  on 
your  hands,  sir,'  said  Arthur.  'You're  an  Irishman,  I 
suppose.' 


"'Yes,  sir,'  said  Tom. 

"'  I  thought  so.     Your  name.' 

"'Loftus,  sir.' 

"'Ely  family?' 

"'No,  sir.' 

"'Glad  of  it.'  He  put  up  his  tablet,  after  writing 
the  name. 

"'May  I  beg  the  favor  to  know,  sir,'  said  Tom,  'to 
whom  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  myself?' 

"'Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  sir.' 

"'  Oh,  J s  !'  cried  Tom,  '  I'm  done  !' 

"Sir  Arthur  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  extraor- 
dinary change  in  Tom's  countenance;  and  Tom,  taking 
advantage  of  this  relaxation  in  his  iron  manner,  said, 
in  a  most  poniteut  tone: 

'"  Oh,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  only  forgive  me  this 
time,  and  'pon  my  sotd,^  says,  he,  with  the  richest 
brogue,  '  I'll  play  a  Te  Deiim  for  the  first  licking  you 
give  the  French.' 

"Sir  Arthur  smiled,  and  left  the  office." 

"Did  he  report,  as  he  threatened?"  asked  the 
Squire. 

"Faith,  he  did." 

"And  Tom  ?"  inquired  Dick. 

"Was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  sir. 

"That  was  hard,  after  the  Duke  smiled  at  him,"  said 
Murphy. 

"Ah,  he  did  not  let  him  suffer  in  pocket;  ho  was 
transferred  at  as  good  a  salary  to  a  less  important  de- 
liartment;  but  you  know  the  Duke  had  been  celebrated 
all  his  life  for  never  overlooking  a  breach  of  duty." 

"And  who  can  blame  him  ?"  said  Moriarty. 

"One  great  advantage  of  the  practice  has  been," 
said  the  Squire,  "that  no  man  has  been  better  sei'ved. 
I  remember  hearing  a  striking  instance  of  what,  per- 
haps, might  be  called  severe  justice,  which  he  exer- 
cised on  a  young  and  distinguished  officer  of  artillery 
in  Spain;  and  though  one  cannot  help  pitying  the  case 
of  the  gallant  young  fellow  who  was  the  sacrifice,  yet 
the  question  of  strict  duty,  to  the  very  word,  was  set 
at  rest  for  ever  under  the  Duke's  command,  and  it 
saved  much  after  trouble,  by  making  every  otticer  satis- 
fied, however  fiery  his  courage  or  tender  his  sense  of 
being  suspected  of  the  white  feather,  that  implicit 
obedience  was  the  course  he  must  pursue.  The  case 
was  this: — the  army  was  going  into  action — " 

"What  action  was  it?"  in(iuired  Father  Phil,  with 
that  remarkable  alacrity  which  men  of  peace  evince  in 
hearing  the  fullest  particulars  about  war,  perhaps  bo- 
cause  it  is  forbidden  to  their  cloth;  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  things  acquiring  a  fictitious  value  by  be- 
ing interdicted, — just  as  Father  Phil  might  have  been 
a  Protestant  only  for  the  i)enal  laws. 

"I  don't  know  what  action  it  was,"  said  the  Sijuire, 
"nor  the  olficcr's  name,  for  I  don't  set  up  for  a  military 
chronicler;  but  it  was,  as  I  have  been  telling  you,  go- 
ing into  action  that  the  Duke  posted  an  ollicer,  with  Iris 
six  guns,  at  a  certain  point,  telling  him  to  remain  there 
until  he  had  orders  from  him.  Away  went  the  rest 
of  the  army,  and  the  ollicer  was  left  doing  nothing  at 
all,  wliieh  he  didn't  like;  for  he  was  one  of  those  high- 
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blooded  gentlemen  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
they  are  making  other  people  miserable,  and  he  was 
always  lunging  for  the  head  of  a  French  column  to  be 
hammering  away  at.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  he  heard  the 
distant  soiind  of  action,  and  it  api)roached  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  ho  heard  it  close  beside  him;  and  he  won- 
dered rather  that  he  was  not  invited  to  take  a  share  in 
it,  when,  pat  to  his  thought,  up  came  an  aide-de-camp, 
at  full  speed,  telling  liim  that  General  somebody 
ordered  him  to  bring  up  his  guns.  Tlie  officer  asked, 
did  not  the  order  come  from  Lord  Wellington?  The 
aide-de-camp  said  no,  but  from  the  General,  whoever  he 
was.  The  officer  exj^lained  that  he  was  placed  there  l)y 
Lord  Wellington,  under  command  not  to  move,  unlesr 
by  an  order  from, 
himself.  The  aide- 
de-camp  stated  that 
the  General's  en- 
tire brigade  was 
being  driven  in, 
and  must  be  anni- 
hilated without  the 
aid  of  the  guns, 
and  asked  '  Would 
he  let  a  whole  bri- 
gade bo  slaughter- 
e  d  ? '  in  a  tone 
w  h  i  c  h  wounded 
the  young  soldier's 
l)ride,  savoring,  as 
he  thoiight  it  did, 
of  an  imputation 
on  his  couiage. 

He  immediately 
ordered  his  guns 
to  move,  and  join- 
ed battle  with  the 
General ;  but  while 
he  was  away,  an 
aide-de-camp  from 
Lord  Wellington 
rode  VL\}  to  where 
the  giins  had  been 
posted,  and,  of 
course,  no  gun  was 
to  be  had  for  the 

service  which  Lord  Wellington  required.  Well,  the 
French  were  repulsed,  as  it  happened;  but  the  want 
of  those  six  guns  seriously  marred  a  preconcerted 
movement  of  the  Duke's,  and  the  ofiicer  in  command  of 
them  was  immediately  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
and  would  have  lost  his  commission  but  for  the  uni- 
versal interest  made  in  his  favor  by  the  general  offi- 
cers, in  consideration  of  his  former  meritorious  conduct 
and  distinguished  gallantry, 
circumstances  of  tlie  case 


Tom  Organ  Lofttis  and  the  Duke. 


was  in  full  action;  but  Lord  Wellington  was  inexora- 
ble, saying  he  must  make  an  example  to  secure  himself 
in  the  perfect  obedience  of  officers  to  their  orders;  and 
it  had  the  effect." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  call  hard,"  said  Dick. 
"My  dear  Dick,"  said  the  Squire,  "war  is  altogether 
a  hard  thing,  aud  a  man  has  no  business  to  be  a  Gene- 
ral who  isn't  as  hard  as  his  own  round  shot." 

"Aud  what  became  of  the  dear  yoiing  man?"  said 
Father  Phil,  who  seemed  much  touched  by  the  readi- 
ness with  wliich  the  dear  young  man  set  off  to  mow 
down  tlie  French. 

"lean  tell  you,"  said  Moriarty,  "fori  served  with 
him  aftewards  in  the  Peninsula.    He  was  let  back  after 

a  year  or  so,  and 
became  so  thor- 
ough a  disciplina- 
rian that  he  swore, 
when  once  at  his 
post,  '  They  might 
kill  his  father  be- 
fore his  face,  and 
he  wouldn't  budge 
until  he  had  ord- 
ers.' " 

"A  most  Chris- 
tian resolution," 
said  the  Doctor. 

"Well,  I  can  tell 
you,"  said  Moriar- 
ty,  "of  a  French- 
man who  made  a 
greater  breach  of 
discipline,  and  it 
was  treated  more 
leniently.  I  heard 
the  story  froin  the 
man's  own  lii)s, 
and  if  I  could  only 
give  you  his  voice 
and  gesture  and 
manner,  it  would 
amuse  you.  What 
fellows  those 
Frenchmen  are,  to 
be  sure,  for  tell- 
ing a  story!  they  make  a  shi'ug  or  a  wink  have  twenty 
different  meanings,  and  their  claws  arc  more  eloquent, 
— one  might  say  they  talk  on  their  fingers, — aud  their 
broken  English,  I  think,  helps  tJicm." 

"Then  give  the  story,  Randal,  in  his  manner,"  said 
Dick.  "I  have  heard  you  imitate  a  Frenchman  cap- 
itallv." 


"Well,  here  goes,"  said  Moriarty;  "but  let  me  wet 
nd  under  the  peculiar  |  my  whistle  with  a  glass  of  claret  before  I  begin, — a 
They  did  not  break  him,  Fi-euch  story  should  have  French  wine."  Randal 
but  he  was  suspended,  an<l  Lord  Wellington  sent '  tossed  off  one  glass,  and  filled  a  second  by  way  of  re- 
liim  home  to  England.  Almost  every  general  offi- 1  serve,  and  then  began  the  French  officer's  story, 
cer  in   tlie  army  endeavored  to   get  this  sentence  re-       "You  see,  sare,  it  vos  ven  in  J^spaf/ne  de  bivouac  vos 


voked,  lamenting  the  fate  of  a  gallant  fellow  being  sent 
away  for  a  slight  error  in  judgment,  while  the  army 


vairy  ard  indeet  'pon  us,  vor  ve  coot  naut  get  into  de 
town  at  all,  nevair,  becos  you  dam  English  keep  all  de 
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'  towu  to  yoursefs — vor  ve  fall  back  at  dat  time  becos  we 
[  get  not  support — no  corps  de  reserve,  yoxi  X)erceive — so 
'  ve  raek  retrograde  movement — not  retreat — no,  no — but 
retrograde  movement.  Veil — voii  nigbt  I  was  wit  my 
i)icket  guart,  and  it  was  raining  like  de  devil,  and  de 
viud  vos  vindiiig  np  de  vally,  and  so  cold  as  noting  at 
all,  and  de  dark  vos  vot  you  coot  not  see— no — not  your 
nose  bevore  your  face.  Well,  I  hear  de  tramp  of  horse, 
and  I  look  into  de  dark— for  ve  vere  very  moche  on  de 
qui  vive,  because  ve  expec  de  Ingilish  to  attaque  de 
next  day — but  I  see  noting;  but  de  tramp  of  horse 
come  closer  and  closer,  au<l  at  last  I  ask, '  Who  is  dere?' 
and  de  tramp  of  de  horse  stop.  I  run  forward,  and  den 
I  see  Ingelish  oflisair  of  cavallerie.  I  address  him,  and 
tell  him  he  is  in  our  lines,  but  I  do  not  vant  to  mek  him 
prisonair — for  yon  must  know  dat  lie  vos  prisonair,  if  1 
like,  ven  he  vos  vithiu  our  line.  He  is  very  polite — he 
say,  'Jiien  oblige — bon  enfant;  and  we  tek  off  our  hat  to 
each  ozer.  'I  aff  lost  my  roat,'  he  say;  and  I  say, 
'  Yais ' — bote  I  vill  put  him  into  his  roat;  and  so  I  ask 
for  a  moment,  pardon,  and  go  back  to  my  caporal,  and 
tell  him  to  be  on  de  qui  vive  till  I  come  back.  De  Ingi- 
lish oflisair  and  me  talk  very  plaisant  vile  ve  go  to- 
gezer  down  de  leetel  roat,  and  ven  ve  come  to  de  turn, 
I  say,  ^Bon  soir,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine — dat  is  your 
vay.'  He  den  tank  me,  vera  moche  like  gentilman,aud 
vish  he  coot  mek  me  some  retui'n  for  my  generosite,  as 
he  please  to  say — and  I  say,  '■Bah  I  Ingilisli  gentilman 
vood  do  de  same  to  French  oflisair  who  lose  his  vay.' 
— *  Den  come  here,' he  say, '6o«  ew/a«<,  can  you  leave 
your  i)ost  for  'aff  an  hour?' — '  Leave  my  post?'  I  say. 
'Yais,'  said  he,  'I  know  your  army  has  not  moclie  pro- 
vision lately,  and  maybe  you  are  ongrie?' — '■Ma  foi, 
yais,'  said  I;  'I  aff  naut  slips  to  my  eyes,  nor  meat"  to 
my  stomach,  for  more  dan  fife  days.'  Veil,  bon  enfant,' 
he  say,  '  come  vis  me,  and  I  will  gif  you  goot  supper, 
goot  vine,  and  goot  velcome.'— Coot  I  leave  my  post?'  1 
say.  He  say, 'J?r//i.' — C«^jo?-a^  take  care  till  you  come 
back.'  By  gar,  I  coot  naut  resist — he  was  so  vairy  moclie 
gentilman,  and  /  was  so  ongrie — I  go  vis  him— not  fife 
hundcr  yarts— a/t.'  bon  Dieu — how  nice!  In  de  corner 
of  a  leetel  ruin  chappel,  dere  is  nice  bit  of  fire,  and 
hang  on  a  string  before  it,  de  half  of  a  kid — oh  del! 
de  smell  of  de  ros-bif  was  so  nice — I  rub  my  hands 
to  de  fire — I  sniff  de  cuisine — I  see  in  anozer  corner 
a  couple  bottels  of  wine— sacre/  it  vos  all  watair 
in  my  mouts!  Ve  sit  down  to  suj)pair — I  nevair 
did  ate  so  moche  in  my  life.  Ve  did  finish  de 
l)ones,  and  vosh  down  all  mid  ver  good  wine — excellent! 
Ve  drink  de  toast — a  la  gloire — and  ve  talk  of  de  cam- 
paign.— Ve  drink  a  la  Ih.trie,  and  den  /  tink  of  la  belle 

Fraive  and  ma  douce  amie and  he  tissel   '  Got  safe  de 

king.' Ve  den  drink  a  I'  aniitie,  and  sliek  hands  over 

dat  fire  in  goot  frainshi]), — dem  two  hands  dat  might 
cross  de  swords  in  de  morning.  Yais,  sair,  dat  was  fine 
— 'twas  galliard — 'twas  le  vrai  chivalrie;  two  soldier 
eiinemi  to  share  de  same  kid,  drink  de  same  wine,  and 
talk  like  two  friends.  Veil,  I  got  den  so  sleepy,  dat 
my  eyes  go  blink,  blink,  anil  my  goot  friend  says  to 
me,  'Sleep  old  fellow;  I  know  you  aff  got  hard  Care  of 
late,  and  you  are  tired;  slec]),  all  is  quiet  for  to-night, 
1.5 


and  I  will  call  you  before  dawn.'  Sair,  I  vos  so  tired, 
I  forgot  my  duty,  and  fall  down  fast  asleep.  Veil,  sair, 
in  the  night  de  i)ickets  of  de  two  armie  get  so  close, 
and  mix  up,  dat  some  shot  gets  fired,  and  in  von  mo- 
ment all  in  confusion.  I  am  shake  by  the  shoulder — ^I 
wake  like  from  dream — I  heard  sharp  fusillade — my 
friend  cry,  'Fly  to  your  post,  it  is  attack  ! — We  ex- 
change one  shek  of  de  hand,  and  I  run  off  to  my  post. 
Oh  del! — it  is  driven  in — I  see  dem  fly.  Oh,mon 
desespoir  a  ce  momentla  !  I  am  ruin — deshonore—\  rush 
to  de  front — I  rally  mes  braves — ve  stand  ! — ve  ad- 
vance! ! — ve  regain  de  post  I ! !  T>e  fusillade  cease — it 
is  only  an  affair  of  outposts.  I  tink  I  am  safe— I  tink 
I  am  very  fine  fellow — but  Monsieur  I' Aide-Major  send 
for  me  and  he  speak — 

"  '  Vere  vos  you  last  night,  sair  ?' 

"  '  I  mount  guard  by  de  mill.' 

"  '  Are  you  sure  ?' 

"  '  Oui,  monsieur.' 

"  '  Vere  vos  you  when  your  post  vos  attack  ?' 

"  'I  saw  it  vos  no  use  to  deny  any  longer,  so  I  con- 
fess to  him  everything.  'Sair,'  said  he,  'you  rally  your 
men  very  good,  or  you  should  he  shot.  Young  man,  re- 
member,' said  he — I  will  never  forget  his  vorts — 
'young  man,  WMie  is  goot — slip  is  goot — goat  is  goot, — bid 
honners  is  betters  !'  " 

"A  capital  story,  Eandal,"  cried  Dick;  "but  how 
much  of  it  did  you  invent  ?" 

"  Pon  my  soul,  it  is  as  near  the  original  as  possible." 

"Besides,  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  using  a  story,"  | 
said  the  Doctor.  "You  should  take  a  story  as  you  get 
it,  anil  not  play  the  dissector  upon  it,  mangling  its  poor 
body  to  discover  the  bit  of  embellishment  upon  it:  and 
and  as  long  as  a  raconteur  maintains  vraiscnblance,!  con- 
tend j'ou  arc  bound  to  receive  the  wliole  as  true." 

"A  most  author-like  creed.  Doctor,"  said  Dick;  "you 
are  a  story-teller  yourself,  and  enter  upon  the  defence 
of  your  craft  with  great  spirit." 

"And  justice,  too,"  said  the  Squire;  "the  Doctor  is 
quite  right." 

"Don't  suppose  I  can't  see  the  little  touches  of  th» 
artist,"  said  the  Doctor;  "but  so  long  as  they  are  in 
keeping  with  the  picture  I  enjoy  them;  for  instance, 
my  friend  llandal's  touch  of  the  Englishman  'fissling 
God  safe  de  Eing'  is  very  happy — quite  in  diaracter." 

"Well,  good  or  bad,  the  story  in  substance  is  true," 
said  Randal,  "and  puts  the  Englishman  in  a  fine  point 
of  view — a  generous  fellow  sharing  his  sujijier  with 
his  enemy,  whose  sword  may  be  tiirough  his  body  in 
the  next  morning's  'afl'air.'" 

"But  the  Fienchniau  was  generous  to  liim  first," 
remarked  the  Squire. 

"Certaiidy— I   admit  it,"   said   llandal.     "In  short,  . 
they  were  both  fine  fellows." 

"Oil,  sir,"  said  Father  Phil,  the  French  are  not  de- 
ficient in  a  chivalrous  spiiit.  I  heard  once  a  very 
pretty  little  bit  of  anecdote  about  the  way  they  be- 
haved to  one  of  our  regiments  on  a  retreat  in  Si)ain." 

"  Your  regiment !"  said  Jloriarty,  who  was  rather 
fond  of  hitting  hard  at  a  priest  when  he  could;  "a 
regiment  of  friars,  is  it?" 
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"jSTo,  Captain,  but  of  soldiers;  and  its  going  through  |  the  Guards  received  a  wound  which  brought  him  to 
a  river  they  were,  and  the  French,  taking  advantage  I  the  ground.  His  companious  rushed  onto  the  occu- 
of  their  helpless  condition,  were  peppering  away  at  pation  of  some  point  their  desperate  valor  was  called 
them  hard  and  fast. "  !  on  to  cai-ry,  and  he  was  left,  utterly  unable  to  rise,  for 

"Very  "'enerous,  indeed !"  said  Moriarty,  laughing,  the  wound  was  in  his  foot.  He  lay  for  some  hours 
"Let 'me  finish  my  story.  Captain,  before  you  quiz  it.  with  the  thuuder  of  that  terrible  day  ringing  around 
I  sav  they  were  peppering  them  sorely  while  they  him,  aud  many  a  rush  of  horse  and  foot  had  passed 
were  crossing  the  river,  until  some  women,  the  fol-  close  beside  him.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day  be  saw 
lowers  of  the  camp,  ran  down,  poor  creatures,  to  the  one  of  the  Black  Brunswick  dragoons,  who  drew  rein 
shore  and  the  stream  was  so  deep  in  the  middle,  they  as  his  eye  caught  the  young  Guardsman,   pale  and  al- 


could  scarcely  ford  it;  so  some  dragoons,  who  were 
galloping  as  hard  as  they  could  out  of  the  fire,  pulled 
up  on  seeing  the  condition  of  the  womenkind,  and  each 
horseman  took  up  a  woman  behind  him,  though  it 
diminished  his  own  power  of  speeding  from  the  dan- 
ger. The  moment  the  French  saw  this  act  of  manly 
courtesy  they  ceased  firing,  and  gave  a  cheer  for  the 
dragoons;  and  as  long  as  the  women  were  within  gun- 
shot, not  a  trigger  was  pulled  in  the  French  line,  but 
volleys  of  cheers,  instead  of  ball  cartridge,  were  sent 
after'the  brigade,  till  all  the  women  were  over.  Now 
wasn't  that  generous?" 

" 'Twas  a  handsome  thing  !"  was  the  universal  re- 
mark. 

"Aud  faith,  I  can  tell  you,  Captain  Moriarty,  the 
army  took  advantage  of  it;  for  there  was  a  great  strug- 
gle to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  ladies'  company  over 
the  river." 

"I  dare  sa^.  Father  Fhil,"  said  the  Squire,  laughing— 
"Throth,  Squire,"  said  thu  padre,  "foiid  of  the  girls 
as  the   soldiers  have  the  reputation  of  being,   they 
never  liked  them  better  than  that  same  day." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said' Moriarty,  a  little  piqued,  for  he 
rather  affecte+l  the  'dare-devil,'  "I  see  you  mean  to 
insinuate  that  we  soldiers  fear  fire." 
■  "I  did  not  say,  fear.  Captain;  but  they'd  like  to  get 
out  of  "it,  for  all  that,  and  small  blame  to  them— aren't 
they  flesh  and  blood,  like  ourselves?" 

"Not  a  bit  like  you,"  said  Moriarty.  You  sleek  and 
smooth  gentlemen,  who  live  in  luxurious  peace,  know 
Tittle  of  a  soldier's  dangers  or  feelings. 

"Captain,  we  all  have  our  dangers  to  go  through; 
and  maybe  a  priest  has  as  many  as  a  soldier;  and  we 
only  show  a  diflerence  of  taste,  after  all,  iu  the 
selection." 

"Well,  Father  Blake,  all  I  know  is,  that  a  true 
soldier  fears  nothing  !"  said  Moriarty,  with  energy. 
"Maybe  so,"  answered  Father  Phil,  quietly. 
"It  is  quite  clear,  however,"  said  Murphy,  "that  war, 
with  all  its  horrors,  can  call  out  occasionally  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  natures;  but  it  is  only  such  redeeming 
traits  as  those  we  have  heard  which  can  reconcile  us 
to  it.  I  remember  having  heard  an  incident  of  war, 
myself,  which  affected  lue  much,"  said  Murphy,  who 
caught  the  infection  or  military  anecdote  which  circled 
the  table;  and  indeed  there  is  no  more  catching  theme 
can  be  started  among  men,  for  it  may  be  remarked  that 
wlieuever  it  is  broached  it  flows  on  untill  it  is  rather 
more  than  time  to  go  to  the  ladies. 

"It  was  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  memorable  day 
of  Waterloo,"    said  Murphy,  "that  a  young  officer  of 


most  fainting,  on  the  ground.  He  alighted,  and  finding 
the  ofiicer  was  not  mortally  wounded,  he  assisted  him 
to  rise,  lifted  him  into  his  saddle,  and  helped  to  sup- 
port him  there  while  he  walked  beside  him  to  the  Eng- 
lish rear.  The  Brunswicker  was  an  old  man ;  his  brow 
aud  moustache  were  grey;  despair  was  in  his  sunken 
eye,  and  from  time  to  time  he  looked  up  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  yearning  into  the  face  of  the 
young  soldier,  who  saw  big  tears  rolling  down  the 
veteran's  cheek  while  he  gazed  upon  him. 

"  'You  seem  in  bitter  sorrow,  my  kind  friend,'  said 
the  stripling. 

"  'No  wonder,'  answered  the  old  man,  with  a  hollow 
groan.  'I  and  my  three  boys  were  in  the  same  regi- 
ment— they  were  alive  the  morning  of  Ligny — 1  am 
childless  to-day.  But  I  have  revenged  them  !'  he  said 
fiercely,  and  as  he  spoke  he  held  out  his  sword,  which 
was  literally  red  with  blood.  'But,  oh  !  that  will  not 
bring  me  back  my  boys  !'  he  exclaimed,  relasping  into 
sorrow.  'My  three  gallant  boys  !' — and  again  he  wept 
bitterly,  till  clearing  his  eyes  from  the  tears,  and  look- 
ing up  in  the  young  soldier's  handsome  face,  he  said 
tenderly,  'You  are  like  my  youngest  one,  and  I  could 
not  let  j'ou  lie  on  the  field.'  " 

Even  the  rollicking  Mirrphy's  eyes  were  moist  as  he 
recited  this  anecdote;  and  as  for  Father  Phil,  he  was 
quite  melted,  ejaculating  in  an  unter  tone,  "Oh,  my  poor 
fellow!  my  poor  fellow." 

"So  there,"  said  Murphy,  "is  an  example  of  a  man, 
with  revenge  iu  his  heart,  and  his  right  arm  tired  with 
slaughter,  suddenly  melted  into  gentleness  by  a  resem- 
blance to  his  child. 
"  'Tis  very  touching,  but  very  sad,"  said  the  Squire. 
"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  his  peculiar 
dryness,  "sadness  is  the  principle  fruit  which  warfare 
must  ever  produce.  You  may  talk  of  glory  as  long 
as  you  like,  but  you  cannot,  have  your  laurel  without 
your  cypress  and  though  you  may  select  certain  bits 
of  sentiment  out  of  a  mass  of  horrors,  if  you  allow  me, 
I  will  give  you  one  little  story,  which  sha'n't  keep  you 
long,  and  will  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  war  and 
glory  in  general. 

"  At  the  peace  of  1803, 1  happened  to  be  travelling 
through  a  town  in  France,  where  a  certain  Count  I  knew 
resided.  I  waited  upon  him,  and  he  received  me  most 
cordially,  and  invited  me  to  dinner.  I  made  the  excuse 
that  I  was  only  en  route,  and  supplied  with  but  travel- 
ling costume,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  present  myself 
amongst  the  guests  of  such  a  house  as  his.  He  assured 
me  I  should  only  meet  his  own  family,  and  pledged 
himself  for  Madame  la  Comtesse  beiug  willing  to  waive 
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the  ceremony  of  .i  grande  toilette.  I  weut  to  the  hotel  sit 
the  appointed  hour,  aud  as  I  passed  through  the  hall  I 
caught  a  ghiuce  at  the  diuing-room,  and  saw  a  very 
long  table  laid.  On  arriving  at  the  reception-room,  I 
taxed  the  Count  with  having  broken  faith  with  me,  and 
was  about  making  my  excuses  to  the  Countess,  when 
she  assured  me  the  Count  had  dealt  honestly  by  me. 
for  that  I  was  the  only  guest  to  join  the  family  party. 
Well,  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  three-aud-twenty  persons; 
mj'self,  the  Count  aud  Countess,  and  their  twenty  child- 
ren, and  a  moi-e  lovely  family  I  never  saw;  he  is  a  man 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  she  a  still  attractive  woman,  and 
these  their  offspring  lining  the  table,  where  the  happy 
eyes  of  father  and  mother  glanced  with  pride  and 
affection  from  one  side  to  the  other  on  these  future 
staffs  of  their  old  age.  Well,  the  peace  of  Amiens  was 
of  short  duration,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  the  Count  till 
Napoleon's  abdication.  Then  I  visited  France  again, 
and  saw  my  old  friend.  But  it  was  a  sad  sight,  sir,  in 
that  same  house,  where  little  more  than  ten  years  be- 
fore I  had  seen  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  twenty  child- 
ren, to  sit  down  with  three — all  he  had  left  him.  His 
sons  had  fallen  in  battle — his  daughters  had  died  wid- 
owed, leaving  but  orphans.  And  thus  it  was  all  over 
France.  While  the  public  voice  shouted  '  Glory,' 
wailing  was  in  her  homes.  Her  temple  of  victory  was 
filled  with  trophies,  her  hearths  were  made  desolate." 

"Still,  sir,  a  true  soldier  fears  nothing,"  repeated 
Moriarty. 

^^  Jiuithershhi,"  said  Father  Phil.  "Faith,  I  have  been 
in  places  of  danger  you'd  be  glad  to  get  out  of,  I  can 
tell  you,  as  bowld  as  you  are.  Captain." 

"You'll  pardon  me  for  doubting  you.  Father  Blake," 
said  Moriarty,  rather  huffed. 

"Faith,  then,  you  wouldn't  like  to  be  where  I  was 
before  I  came  here ;  that  is,  in  a  mud  cabin,  where  I  was 
giving  the  last  rites  to  six  people  dying  in  the  typhus 
fever. " 

"Typhus!"  exclaimed  Moriarty,  growing  pale,  and 
instinctively  withdrawing  his  chair  as  far  as  he  could 
from  the  i^udre  beside  whom  he  sat. 

"Ay,  typhus,  sir;  most  inveterate  typhus." 

"Gracious  Heaven  !"  said  Moriarty,  rising,  "how 
can  you  do  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  run  the  risk  of 
bearing  infection  into  society?" 

"1  thought  soldiers  were  not  afraid  of  iinythiug," 
said  Father  Thii,  laughing  at  him;  and  the  rest  of  the 
liarty  joined  in  the  merriment. 

"Fairly  hit,  Moriarty,"  said  Dick. 

"Nr)nsense  !"  said  Moriarty,  "when  I  spoke  of  danger, 
1  mean  such  open  danger  as — in  short,  not  sucli  insid- 
ious, lurking  abomination,  as  infection;  for  I  contend 
tliat— " 

"Say  no  more,  Eandal,"  said  Growling,  "you'r  done! 
Father  I'hil  has  floored  you." 

"I  deny  it,"  said  Moriarty,  warmly;  but  the  more  he 
denied  it  tlie  more  every  one  laughed  at  him. 

"You're  more  frightened  than  liurt,  Moriarty,"  said 
the  Squire;  "for  the  best  of  the  joke  is.  Father  Phil 
wasn't  in  contact  with  tyi)hus  at  all,  but  wa.-s  riding 
with  me — and  'tis  but  a  joke." 


Here  they  all  roared  at  Moriartj',  who  was  excessively 
angry,  but  felt  himself  ia  such  a  ridiculous  position 
that  he  could  not  qixarrel  with  anybody. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  Captain,"  said  the  Father.  "I 
only  wanted  to  show  you  that  a  poor  jiriest  has  to  run 
the  risk  of  his  life  just  as  much  as  the  boldest  soldier 
of  them  all.  But  don't  you  think  now,  Srjuire,  we 
ought  to  join  the  ladies  ?  I'm  sure  the  tay  will  be  tired 
waiting  for  us. " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Mes.  Egan  was  engaged  with  some  needle-work, 
and  Fanny  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  music-book, 
and  occasionally  humming  some  bars  of  her  favorite 
songs,  as  the  gentleman  came  into  the  drawing-room. 
Fanny  rose  from  the  piano-forte  as  they  entered. 

"Oh,  Miss  Dawson,"  exclaimed  Moriarity,  "why  tan- 
talize us  so  much  as  to  let  us  see  you  seated  in  that 
place  where  you  can  render  so  much  delight,  only  to 
leave  it  as  we  enter  ?" 

Fanny  turned  off  the  Captain's  flourishing  speech 
with  a  few  lively  words  and  a  smile,  and  took  her  seat 
at  the  tea-table  to  do  the  honors. 

"TheCaptaiu,"  said  Father  Phil  to  the  Doctor,  "is 
equally  great  in  love  or  war. " 

"And  knows  about  as  little  of  one  as  the  other,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "his  attacks  are  too  open." 

"And  therefore  easily  foiled,"  said  Father  Phil. 
"How  that  pretty  creature,  with  the  turn  of  a  word 
and  a  curl  of  her  lip,  upset  him  that  time!  Oh,  what  a 
powerful  thing  a  woman's  smile  is.  Doctor !  I  often 
congratulate  myself  that  ray  calling  puts  all  such  uum- 
daue  follies  and  attractions  out  of  my  way,  when  I  see 
and  know  what  fools  wise  men  are  sometimes  made  by 
silly  girls.  Oh,  it  is  fearful.  Doctor;  though,  of  course, 
part  of  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  an  allwise 
Providence." 

"Is  it  that  fools  should  have  the  mastery?"  inquired 
the  Doctor,  drily  with  a  mischievous  query  in  his  eye 
as  well. 

"Tut,  tut,  tut,  Doctor,"  replied  Father  Phil,  im- 
patiently; "you  know  well  enough  what  I  moan,  and  I 
won't  allow  you  to  engage  me  in  one  of  your  ingenious 
battles  of  words.  I  sjieak  of  that  wonderful  intluence 
of  the  weaker  se.x  over  the  stronger,  and  how  the  word 
of  a  rosy  lip  outweighs  sometimes  the  resolves  of  a 
furrowed  brow;  and  how  the — pooh  I  pooh!  I'm  making 
a  fool  of  myself  talking  to  you; — but  f>  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  would  ratlier  icrastle  ont  a  logical  disjuito 
any  day,  or  a  tough  argument  of  one  of  the  Fatliers, 
tlian  refute  some  absurdity  which  fell  from  a  jirctty 
moiitli  with  a  smile  on  it." 

"Oh,  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  grin- 
ning, "that  tlie  fatliers  are  not  lialf  such  dangerous 
customers  as  the  daughters." 

"All,  go  along  witli  you.  Doctor!"  said  Father  Phil, 
with  a  good-humored  laugh.  "I  see  you  are  in  your 
mischievous  moods,  and  -so  I'll  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you." 
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The  Father  turned  away  to  join  the  Squire,  while  the 
Doctor  took  a  seat  near  Fanny  Dawson,  and  enjoyed  a 
quiet  little  bit  of  conversation  with  her,  while  Moriarty 
was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  album;  but 
the  brow  of  the  Captain,  who  affe>;ted  a  taste  in 
poetry,  became  knit,  and  his  lip  assumed  a  contemptu- 
ous curl  as  he  perused  some  lines,  and  asked  Fauuy 
who  was  the  composition. 

"I  forget,"  was  Fanny's  answer. 

"I  dont  wonder,"  said  Moriarty;  "the  author  is  not 
worth  remembering,  for  they  are  very  rough." 

Fanny  did  not  seem  pleased  with  the  criticism,  and 
said,  that  when  sung  to  the  measure  of  the  air  written 
down  on  the  opposite  page,  they  were  very  flowing. 

"But  the  principal  phrase,  the  '  refrain,'  I  may  say,  is 
so  vulgar,"  added  Moriarty,  returning  to  the  charge. 
"The  gentleman  says,  '  What  would  you  do?  '  and  the 
lady  answers, 'That's  what  I'd  do.'  Do  you  call  that 
lioetry  ?" 

"I  don't  call  that  poetry,"  said  Fanny,  witli  some 
emphasis  on  the  word;  "but  if  you  connect  those  two 
phrases  with  what  is  intermediately  written,  and  read 
all  in  the  spirit  of  the  entire  of  the  verses,  I  think 
there  is  poetry  iu  them, — but  if  not /?oe<ry,  certainly 
feeVuvj.'''' 

"Can  you  tolerate  ^  That's  what  Td  do?' — the  pert 
answer  of  a  housemaid." 

"A  i)lirase  in  itself  homely,"  answered  Fanny,  "may 
become  elevated  by  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied." 

"Quite  true,  Mi.ss  Dawson,"  said  the  doctor,  joining 
iu  the  discussion;  "but  what  are  these  lines  which  ex- 
cite Randal's  ire  ?" 

"Here  they  are,"  said  Moriarty.  "I  will  read  them, 
if  you  allow  me,  and  then  judge  between  Miss  Dawson 
and  me. " 

'  What  will  you  do,  love,  when  I  am  going. 

With  white  sail  flowing, 

The  seas  beyond  ? 
What  will  you  do,  love,  when ' 

"Stop,  thief!— stop,  thief!"  cried  the  Doctor.  "Why 
are  robbing  the  poet  of  his  reputation  as  fast  as  you 
can.  You  don't  attend  to  the  rhythm  of  those  lines, — 
you  don't  give  the  ringing  of  the  verse." 

"That's  just  what  I  have  said,  in  other  words," 
said  Fanny.  "When  sung  to  the  melody  they  are 
smooth." 

"But  a  good  reader,  Miss  Dawson,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"will  read  verse  with  the  proper  accent,  just  as  a  mu- 
sician would  divide  it  into  bars;  but  my  friend  Randal 
there,  though  he  can  tell  a  gootl  story,  and  hit  off 
prose  very  weH,  has  no  more  notion  of  rhythm  or 
poetry  than  new  beer  has  of  a  holiday." 

"And  why,  pray,  has  not  new  beer  a  notion  of  a  holi- 
day?" 

"Because,  sir,  it  works  of  a  Sunday." 

"Your  beer  may  be  new.  Doctor,  but  ymw  joke  is  not, 
— I  have  seen  it  before,  in  some  old  form." 

"Well,  sir,  if  I  found  it  in  its  old  foi-m,  like  a  hare, 
and  started  it  fresh,  it  may  do  for  folks  to  run  after  as 
well  as  anything  else.  But  you  shant  escape  your 
misdemeanor  in   mauling    those  verses    as  you  have 


done,  by  finding  fault  with  my  joke  redivius.  You 
read  those  lines,  sir,  like  a  bellman,  without  any  atten- 
tion to  metre." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Father  Phil,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing for  some  time;  "they  have  a  ring  in  them  — " 

"Like  a  pigs  nose,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Ah,  be  aisy,"  said  Fatlier  Phil.  "I  say  they  have 
a  ring  iu  them  like  an  owld  Latin  canticle, — 

'  What  wUl  you  do,  love,  when  I  am  f70-ing, 
With  white  sail  Jlow-iug 

The  6ays  be-yond  ?' 

That's  it!" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  Doctor.  "I  vote  for  the 
Father's  reading  them  out  on  the  spot." 

"Pray  do.  Mister  Blake,"  said  Fanny. 

"Ah,  Miss  Dawson,  what  have  I  to  do  with  reading 
love  verses?" 

"Take  the  book,  sir,"  said  Growling,  "and  show  me 
you  have  some  faith  iu  your  own  sayings,  by  obeying  a 
lady  directly." 

"Pooh!  pooh  !"  said  the  priest. 

"You  won't  refuse  me?"  said  Fanny,  iu  a  coaxing- 
tone. 

"]\Iy  dear  Miss  Dawson,"  said  the^jafZ?'e. 

"i'rti/tcr  Phil  I"  said  Fannj,  with  one  of  her  rosy 
smiles. 

"Oh,  wow!  wow!  wow!"  ejaculated  the  priest  in  an 
amusing  embarrassment — "I  see  you  will  make  me  do 
whatever  you  like."  So  Fatlier  Phil  gave  the  rare 
example  of  a  man  acting  ttp  to  his  own  theory,  and 
could  not  resist  the  demand  that  came  from  a  pretty 
mouth.  He  took  the  book,  and  read  the  lines  with 
much  feeling,  but  with  an  observance  of  rhythm  so 
grotesque,  that  it  must  be  given  i'l  his  own  manner. 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO,  LOVE  ? 
I. 

"  What  tvill  you  do,  love,  when  I  am  go-'m%. 

With  white  euil^0!0-mg, 

The  seas  ha-yond  f 
What  7ciUyou.  do,  love,  when  waves  d\-vide  us. 
And  friends  may  chide  us. 

For  being /(/nrf/" 

"  Though  waves  di-vide  us,  and  friends  be  cAi-ding, 
In  faith  a-4i-ding, 

ru  still  be  true; 
And  I'll  pray  for  thee  on  the  stormy  o-cean, 
Indeepde-to-tion;- 

Thafs  what  I'll  do  I" 

II. 

"  What  would  yo-.i  do,  love,  if  distant  ^i-dings 
Thy  fond  con;/(-dings 

Should  uudK.'T-mine ; 
And  I,  a-Zyi-ding  'neatli  sultry  gkiea. 

Should  think  other  eyes 

Were  as  bring  as  thine?" 

"  Oh,  name  it  not ;  though  guilt  and  shame 
Were  on  thy  nav.e, 

I'd  still  be  true  ; 
But  that  heart  of  thine,  should  another  share  it, 
I  could  not  bear  it; — 

What  would  I  do  ?" 

III. 

"  What  would  you  do,  love,  when,  home  Te-turn-iag, 
With  hopes  high  Ijurti-hig, 

With  wealth  for  you, — 
If  my  barl,  that  ttound-ed.  o'er  foTvi'^n/oaw, 

Should  be  lost  near  hojiw  ; — 

Ah,  what  would  you  do  ?" 
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"  So  thou  wert  spar-ed,  I'd  bless  the  mor-row, 
Id  want  and  *'W-ro\v, 

That  left  me  you  ; 
And  I'd  welcome  thee  from  the  wasting  6i/-low, 
My  heart  thy  pil-low ! — 

That's  what  I'd  dol" 

"Well  done, /jacifre/"  said  the  Doctor,— "with  good 
emphasis  and  discretion." 

"And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Dawson,"  said  Father  Phil, 
"since  I've  read  the  lines  at  your  high  bidding,  will 
yoxi  sing  tliem  for  me  at  my  humble  asking  ?" 

"Very  antithetically  put,  indeed,"  said  Fanny;  "but 
yovi  must  excuse  me." 

"You  said  there  was  a  tune  to  it." 

"Yes;  bat  I  jiromised  Captain  Moriarity  to  sing  him 
this,"  said  Fanny,  going  over  to  the  pianoforte,  and  lay- 
ing lier  hand  on  an  open  music-book. 

"Thanks,  Miss  Dawson,"  said  Moriarity,  following 
fast. 

iSTow,  it  was  not  that  Fanny  Dawson  liked  the  Cap- 
tain that  she  was  going  to  sing  the  song;  but  she 
thought  he  had  been  rather  '■'' mobbed"  by  the  doctor  and 
pa<?re  about  the  reading  of  the  verses,  and  it  was  her 
good  breeding  which  made  her  pay  this  little  attention 
to  the  worsted  party.  She  poured  forth  her  sweet  voice 
in  a  simple  melody  to  the  following  words: — 

SAY  NOT  MY  EEART  IS  COLD. 
I. 
"  Say  not  my  heart  is  cold. 
Because  of  a  silent  tongue; 
The  lute  of  faultless  mould 
In  silence  oft  hath  hung. 
The  fountain  soonest  spent 

Doth  babble  down  the  steep; 
But  the  stream  that  ever  went 
Is  silent,  stron>^,  and  deep. 
II. 
"  The  charm  of  a  secret  life 

Is  given  to  choicest  things: — 
Of  flowers,  the  fragrance  rife 

li  wafted  on  viewless  wings; 
We  see  not  lie  charmed  air 

Bearing  some  witching  sound 
And  ocean  deep  is  where 
The  pearl  of  price  is  found. 
III. 
"  Where  are  the  stars  by  dayf 
They  burn,  though  all  unseen. 
And  love  of  purest  ray 
Is  like  the  stars,  I  ween: 
,     Unmark'd  is  the  gentle  light 

When  the  sunshine  of  jwy  appears, 
But  ever,  in  sorrow's  night, 
'Twill  glitter  upon  thy  stars  I" 

"Well,  Randal,  does  that  poem  satisfy  your  critical 
taste? — of  the  singing  there  can  be  but  one  opinion." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  pretty,"  said  Moriarty,  "but  there 
is  one  word  in  the  last  verse  I  object  to." 

"Whicli  istliat?"  inquired  Growling. 

"  Heew,"  said  tlie  other;  "'the  stars,  T  ween,'  1 
object  to." 

"Don't  yon  see  the  meaning  of  that?"  iiuiuired  the 
Doctor.     "I  think  it  a  very  luippy  allusion." 

"I  don't  see  any  allusion  whatever,"  said  tlie  critic. 

"Don't  you  see  the  poet  ailtided  io  the  stars  in  the 
milky  way,  and  s;iys,  tiievefore,  The  stars  I  wean." 

"Bah  !  ball !  Doctor,"  exclaimed  the  critical  captain 
"you  are  in  one  of  your  quizzing  moods  to-night,  and 
'tis  in  vain  to  expect  a  serious  answer  from  you."  He 
turned  on  his  heel  as  lie  spoke,  and  went  away. 


"Moriarty,  you  know,  Miss  Dawson,  is  a  man  who 
affects  a  horror  of  puns, and  therefore  I  always  punish 
him  with  as  many  as  I  can,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  was 
loft  by  Moriarty's  sudden  pique  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pleasant  chat  with  Fanny,  ami  he  was  sorry  when  the 
hour  arrived  which  disturbed  it  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  party  and  the  departure  of  the  guests. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

When  the  widow  Rooney  was  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  house  of  Mrs.  James  Casey,  and  found  that  Andy 
was  not  the  possessor  of  that  lady's  charms,  she  posted 
off  to  Neck-or-Nothiug  Hall,  to  hear  the  lull  and  true 
account  of  the  transaction  from  Andy  himself.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  old  iron  gate,  and  pulling  the  loud  bell, 
the  savage  old  janitor  si)oke  to  her  between  the  bars, 
and  told  her  to  "go  out  o"  that."  Mrs.  Rooney  thought 
Fate  was  using  her  hard  in  decreeing  she  was  to  rC; 
ceive  denial  at  every  door,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
parlej'  with  the  gate-keeper,  to  which  he  seemed  no 
way  inclined. 

"My  name's  Rooney,  sir." 

"There's  plenty  bad  o'  the  name,"  was  the  civil  re- 
joinder. 

"And  my  son's  in  Squire  O'Grady's  sarvice,  sir." 

"Oh — you're  the  mother  of  the  beauty  we  call  Hau- 
ily— eh?" 

"Yis,  sir." 

"Well,  he  left  the  sarvice  yistherday." 

"Is  it  lost  the  place  ?" 

"Yis." 

"Oh,  dear! — Ah,  sir,  let  me  up  to  the  house  and 
spake  to  his  honor,  and  maybe  he'll  take  back  the 
boy." 

"He  doesn't  want  any  more  servants  at  all — for  he's 
dead. " 

"Is  it  Squire  O'Grady  dead  ?" 

"Ay — did  you  never  hear  of  a  dead  Squire  before?" 

"What  did  he  die  of,  sir  ?" 

"Find  out,"  said  the  sulky  brute,  walking  back  into 
his  den. 

It  was  true — the  renowned  O'Grady  was  no  more. 
The  fever  which  had  set  in  from  his  "broiled  bones," 
which  he  loould  have  'ii  spite  of  anybody,  was  found 
diflicult  of  abatement;  and  the  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing him  quiet,  and  his  fits  of  i)iission,  and  ciuisetiuent 
fresh  supi)lies  of  "broiled  bones,"  rendered  the  mala- 
dy unmanageable;  and  the  very  day  after  Andy  had 
left  the  lionse,  the  fever  took  a  bad  turn,  and  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  the  stormy  O'Grady  was  at  ])eace. 

What  a  sudden  change  fell  u]>on  the  house  !  All 
the  wedding  paraphernalia  which  had  been  brought 
down,  lay  neglected  in  the  rooms  wliere  it  had  been  the 
object  of  the  prec^eding  day's  admiration.  Tlie  deep, 
absorbing,  silent  grief  of  the  wife — the  more  audible 
.sorrow  of  tlie  girls — the  subdued  wildness  of  the  reck- 
less boys,  as  they  tnxl  silently  past  the  chamber  whore 
they  no  longer  might  dread  rej)roof  for  their  noise  — all 
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this  was  less  touching  than  the  effect  the  ev^ent  had 
upon  the  old  dowager  mother.  While  the  senses  of 
others  were  stunned  by  tlie  blow,  hers  became  awak- 
ened by  the  shock ;  all  her  absurd  aberration  passed 
away,  and  she  sat,  in  intellectual  self-possession,  by 
the  side  of  her  son's  death-bed,  which  she  never  left 
until  he  was  laid  in  his  coftiu.  He  was  the  first  and  the 
last  of  her  sons.  She  had  now  none  but  grandchildren 
to  loolv  upon — the  intermediate  generation  had  passed 
away,  and  the  gap  yawned  fearfully  before  her.  It  re- 
stored her,  for  the  time,  perfectly  to  her  senses;  and 
she  gave  the  necessary  directions  on  the  melancholy 
occasion,  and  superintended  all  the  sad  cei'emonials  be- 
fitting the  time,  with  a  calm  and  dignified  resignation, 
which  impressed  all  around  her  with  Avonder  and  re- 
spect. 

Sui)eradded  to  the  dismay  which  the  death  of  the 
head  of  a  family  produces,  was  the  terrible  fear  which 
existed  that  O'Grady's  body  would  be  seized  for  debt 
— a  barbarous  iiractice,  wliich,  shame  to  say,  is  still 
permitted.  This  fear  made  great  precaution  necessary, 
to  prevent  persons  approaching  the  hoirse,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  extra  gruffness  of  the  gate  porter.  The 
wild  body-guard  of  the  wild  chief  was  on  doubly  active 
duty;  and  after  four-and  twenty  hours  had  x>assed  over 
the  reckless  boys,  the  interest  they  took  in  sharing 
and  directing  the  watch  and  ward  seemed  to  outweigh 
all  sorrowful  consideration  for  the  death  of  their  fathei . 
As  for  Gnstavus,  the  consciousness  of  being  now  tlis 
master  of  Neck-or-ITothing  Hall  was  .apparent  in  a  bo,,' 
not  yet  fifteen;  and  not  only  in  himself,  but  in  the 
grey-headed  retainers  about  him,  this  might  be  seen: 
there  was  a  shade  more  of  deference — the  boy  was 
merged  in  "«/ic  young  master."  But  we  must  leave  the 
house  of  mourning  for  the  present,  and  follow  the 
widow  Eooney,  who,  as  she  tramped  her  way  home- 
ward, was  increasing  in  hideousness  of  visage  every 
hour.  Her  nose  was  twice  its  usual  dimensions,  and 
one  eye  was  perfectly  useless  in  showing  her  the  road. 
At  last,  however,  as  evening  was  closing,  slie  reached 
her  cabin,  and  there  was  Andy,  arrived  before  her,  and 
telling  Oonah,  his  cousin,  all  his  misadventures  of  the 
preceding  day. 

"4u'^l  who  done  it  at  all?"  said  Oonah. 

"Who,  but  that  born  divil,  Matty  Dw.yer— and  sure 
they  towld  mo  you  were  married  to  her,"  said  she  to 
Andy. 

"So  I  was—"  said  Andy,  beginning  the  account  of 
his  misfortunes  afresh  to  liis  mother,  who  from  time  to 
time  would  break  in  with  indiscriminate  maledictions 
on  Andy,  as  well  as  his  forsworn  damsel;  and  when 
tlie  account  was  ended,  slie  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
abuse  upon  her  unfortunate  forsaken  sou,  which  riv- 
eted him  to  the  floor  in  utter  amazement. 

"I  thought  I'd  get  pity  here,  at  all  events,"  said 
poorxVndy;  "but  instead  o"  tliat  it's  the  worst  word, 
and  the  hardest  name  in  your  jaw,  you  have  for  me." 

"And  sarve  you  right,  you  dirty  cur,"  said  his 
mother.  "I  ran  ofl'  like  a  fool  when  I  heerd  of  your 
good  fortrine,  and  see  the  condition  that  baggage  left 
me  in— my  teeth  knocked  in,  and  my  eye  knocked  out. 


and  all  for  your  foolery,  because  you  couldn't  keep 
what  you  got." 

"Sure,  mother,  I  tell  you — " 

"Howld  your  tongue,  you  omadhawn! — And  then  I  go 
to  Squire  O'Grady's  to  look  for  j'ou,  and  there  I  hear 
you  lost  that  place,  too." 

"Faix,  it's  little  loss,"  said  Andy. 

"That's  all  you  know  about  it,  you  goose — you  lose 
the  place  just  when  the  man's  dead,  and  you  d  have 
had  a  shuit  o'  mourniu'.  Oh,  you  are  the  most  misfor- 
tunate  divil,  Andy  Eooney,  this  day  in  Ireland — why 
did  I  rear  you  at  all  ?" 

"S(j[uire  O'Grady  dead!"  said  Andj-  in  sui'prise,  and 
::lso  with  regret  for  his  late  master. 

"Yis — and  you've  lost  the  nioarnin' — augh!" 

"Oh,  the  poor  Squire!"  said  Andy. 

"The  iligant  new  clothes!"  grumbled  Mrs.  Rooney. 
"And  then  luck  tumbles  into  your  waj',  such  as  man 
never  had;  without  a  place,  or  a  rap  to  bless  yourself 
with,  yoir  get  a  rich  man's  daughter  for  your  wife,  and 
you  let  her  slip  through  your  fingers." 

"How  could  I  help  it  ?"  said  Andy. 

"Augh! — you  bothered  the  job  just  the  way  you  do 
every  thing,"  said  his  mother. 

"Sure  I  was  civil  spoken  to  her." 

"Augh!"  said  his  mot'ner. 

"And  took  no  liberty." 

"You  goose!" 

"x\.nd  called  her  Miss." 

"Oh,  indeed,  you  missed  it  altogether." 

"And  said  I  wasn't  desarvin'  of  her. " 

"That  was  thrue — but  you  should  not  have  towld  her  so. 
Jlake  a  woman  think  jou're betther  than  her,  and  she'll 
like  you." 

"And  sure,  when  1  endayvored  to  make  myself  agree- 
able to  her — " 

'''' Endayvored  !"  repeated  the  old  woman  contemptu- 
ously— Endayvored,  indeed! — Why  didn't  you  make 
yourself  agreeable  at  oncet,  you  poor  dirty  goose? — 
no,  but  you  went  sneaking  about  it— I  know  as  well  as 
if  I  was  looking  at  you — you  went  sneaking  and  sniv- 
elin'  until  the  girl  took  a  disgust  to  you;  for  there's 
nothing  a  woman  despises  so  mucli  as  shilly-shally- 
ing." 

"Sure,  you  won't  hear  my  defince,"  said  Andy. 

"Oh,  indeed,  you're  betther  at  defince  then  attack," 
said  his  mother. 

"Sure  the  flrsc  little  civility  I  wanted  to  ])ay  her,  she 
took  u])  the  three-legged  stool  to  me." 

The  divil  mend  you! — And  what  civility  did  you  ofi'er 
her?" 

"I  made  a  grab  at  her  cap,  and  I  thought  she'd  have 
brained  me!" 

Oonah  set  up  such  a  shout  of  laughter  at  Andj-'s  no- 
tion of  a  civility  to  a  girl,  that  the  conversation  was 
stopped  for  some  time,  and  her  aunt  remonstrated  with 
her  at  her  want  of  common  sense,  or,  as  she  said, 
hadn't  she  "more  decency  than  to  laugh  at  the  poor 
fool's  nonsense  ?" 

"What  could  I  do  agen  the  three-legged  stool  ?"  said 
Audv. 
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"Where  was  your  own  legs,  and  your  owu  arms,  and 
your  own  eyes,  and  your  own  tongue?  -  eb  V" 

"And  sure  I  tell  you  it  was  all  ready  contlirived,  and 
James  Casey  was  sent  for,  and  came." 

"Yis,"  said  the  mother,  "but  not  for  a  long  time, 
you  towld  me  yourself;  and  what  were  you  doing  all 
that  time  ? — Sure,  supposing  you  wor  only  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, any  man  worth  a  day's  mate  would  have 
discoorsed  her  over  in  the  time,  and  made  her  sensible 
lie  was  the  best  of  husbands. " 

"I  tell  you  she  wouldn't  let  me  have  her  ear  at  all," 
said  Andy. 

"Xor  her  cap  either,"  said  Oouah,  laughing. 

"And  then  Jim  Casey  kem." 

"And  why  did  you  let  him  in  ?" 

"It  was  she  let  him  in,  I  tell  you." 

"And  why  did  you  let  her?  He  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  door — that's  the  outside;  and  you  on  the 
right — that's  the  inside;  and  it  was  your  house,  and 
she  was  yozcr  wife,  and  you  were  her  masther,  and  you 
had  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  the  rights  of  the  law, 
and  all  the  rights  on  your  side;  barrin'  right  rayson — 
that  yoii  never  had;  and  sure  without  that,  what's  the 
use  of  all  the  other  rights  in  the  world?" 

"Sure,  hadn't  he  his  friends,  sthrong,  outsiile  ?" 

"No  matther,  if  the  door  wasn't  opened  to  them,  for 
then  YOU  would  have  had  a  stronger  friend  than  any  o' 
them  present  among  them." 

"Who?"  inqu.ired  Andy. 

"The  hangman,"  answered  his  mother;  "for  breaking 
doors  is  hanging  matther;  and  I  say  the  presence  of 
the  hangman's  always  before  people  when  they  have 
such  a  job  to  do,  and  makes  them  think  twice  some- 
times, before  they  smash  once ;  and  so  you  had  only  to 
keep  one  woman's  hands  rxuiet." 

"Faix,  some  of  them  would  smash  a  door  as  soon  as 
not,"  said  Andy. 

"Well,  then,  you'd  have  the  satisfaction  of  hanging 
them,"  said  the  mother,  "and  tliat  would  be  some  con- 
solation. But  even  as  it  is,  I'll  have  law  for  it— I  will 
— for  the  i^roperty  is  yours,  any  how,  though  the  girl 
is  gone — and  indeed  a  brazen  baggage  she  is,  and  is 
miglity  heavy  in  the  hand: — oh,  my  poor  eye  ! — it's  like 
a  coal  of  tire — but  sure  it  was  worth  the  risk  living 
with  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  purty  property.  And 
sure  I  was  thinkin'  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  living 
with  you,  and  taachin'  your  wife  housekeei)in',  and 
bringing  up  the  young  turkeys  and  the  childhre— but, 
och  hone,  you'll  never  do  a  bit  o'  good,  you  that  got 
sitch  careful  bringin'  up,  Andy  Roouey  !  Didn't  I  tache 
you  manners,  you  dirty  hanginbone  blackguard? — 
Didn't  I  tache  you  your  blessed  religion? — may  tlie 
divil  sweep  you  !— Did  I  ever  prevent  you  from  sharing 
the  lavings  of  the  pratees  with  the  pig?  and  didn't 
you  often  clane  out  the  ])ot  with  him?  and  you're  no 
good  afther  all.  I've  turned  my  lionest  penny  by  tiie 
pig,  but  I'll  never  make  my  money  of  yvu,  jVndy 
Rooney  !" 

There  were  some  minutes'  silence  wXUiv  tiiis  eloquent 
outbreak  of  Andy's  mother,  which  was  brokiMi  at  last 
by  Andy  uttering  a  long  sigh  and  an  ejaculation. 


"Och! — it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  gintlemau,"  said 
Andy. 

"Cock  you  uj)  !"  said  his  mother.  "Maybe  it's  a 
gintleman  you  want  to  be; — what  puts  that  in  your 
head,  you  onvidhawn?" 

"Why,  because  a  gintleman  has  no  hardships  com- 
pared with  one  of  uz.  Sure,  if  a  gintleman  was  marri'd, 
his  wife  wouldn't  be  tuk  off  from  him  the  way  mine 
was. " 

"Not  so  soon,  maybe,"  said  the  mother  drily. 

"And  if  a  gintleman  brakes  a  horse's  heart,  he's  only 
a  ^hoiold  rider,''  while  a  poor  servant  is  a  'careless 
blackguard,'  for  only  taking  a  sweat  out  of  him.  If  a 
gintleman  dhrinks  till  he  can't  see  a  hole  in  a  laddher, 
he's  only  'fresh,'  but  'dhrunk'  is  the  word  for  a  poor 
man.  And  if  a  gintleman  kicks  up  a  row,  he's  a  \fine 
sperited  felloiB,''  while  a  poor  man  is  a  'disordherly  vaga- 
bone'  for  the  same;  and  the  Justice  axes  the  one  to 
dinner,  and  sends  th'  other  to  jail.  Oh,  faix,  the  law 
is  a  dainty  lady;  she  takes  peoiile  by  the  hand  who 
can  afibrd  to  wear  gloves,  but  iieople  with  brown  flsts 
must  keep  their  distance. " 

"I  often  remark,"  said  his  mother,  "that  fools  spake 
mighty  sensible  betimes;  but  their  wisdom  all  goes 
\\ith  their  gab.  Why  didn't  you  take  a  betther  grip 
of  your  luck  when  you  had  it?  You're  wishing  you 
wor  a  gintleman,  and  yet  when  you  had  the  best  part 
of  a  gintleman  (the  property,  I  mane)  i)ut  into  your 
way,  you  let  it  slip  through  your  fingers;  and  afther 
lettin'  a  fellow  take  a  rich  wife  from  you,  and  turn  you 
out  of  your  own  house,  yon  sit  down  on  a  stool  there, 
and  begin  to  wish,  indeed  I — you  sneaking  fool — wish, 
indeed  ! — Och  !  if  you  wish  with  one  hand,  and  wash 
with  th'  other,  which  will  be  clane  first^eh  ?" 

"What  could  I  do  agen  eight?"  asked  Andy. 

"Why  did  you  let  them  in,  I  say  again?"  said  the 
mother,  quicklj'. 

"Sure  the  blame  wasn't  with  me,"  said  Andy,  "but 
with — " 

"Whilst,  whilst,  you  goose  !"  said  liis  mother.  "An 
coorse  you'll  blame  every  one,  and  everything  but 
yourself.     '2/ie  losing  horses  blames  the  saddle.'  " 

"Well,  maybe  it's  all  for  the  best,"  said  Andy, 
"after  all." 

"Augh,  howld  your  tongue  !" 

"And  if  it  rtiasn't  to  be,  how  could  it  be  ?" 

"Listen  to  him  !" 

"And  Providence  is  over  us  all." 

"Oh,  yis!"  said  the  mother.  "When  fools  make 
mistakes  they  lay  the  blame  on  Providence.  IIow 
have  yon  the  im])idence  to  talk  o'  Providence  in  that 
manner? — Til  tell  you  where  the  Providence  was. — 
Providence  sent  you  to  Jack  Dwyer's,  and  kep  Jim 
Casey  away,  and  put  the  anger  into  owld  Jack's  heart, 
anil  made  the  opening  for  you  to  spake  up,  and  gave 
you  a  wife — a  wife  with  property! — A\\,  there's  where 
the  Providence  was !— and  you  wei'e  ihe  masther  of  a 
snug  house — that  was  Providence  !  And  wouldn't  my- 
self have  been  the  one  to  be  hcli)ing  you  in  the  farm — 
rearing  the  jmwUs,  milkin' the  cow  makin' the  iligant 
butther,  witli  lavings  of  buttermilk  for  the   pigs — the 
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SOW  tbriviug,  aud  tbe  cocks  aud  liens  cbeeriug  yovir 
beart  witb  tbeir  cackliu' — tbe  bank  o  .vara  on  tbe 
wbeel,  and  a  bank  of  ingius  up  tlie  cbiinbley — ob  ! 
tbat's  wbat  tbe  Providence  would  bave  been — tbat 
would  have  been  JVovidence  indeed! — but  never  tell  me 
tbat  Providence  turne<l  you  out  of  tbe  bouse;  that  was 
yonr  own  goostherumfoodJe." 

"Can't  be  take  tbe  law  o' tbem,  aunt?"  inquired 
Oonab. 

"To  be  sure  be  can — and  sball,  to,"  said  tbe  motber. 
"1"I1  be  off  to  "torney  Murpby,  to-morrow.  I'll  pursue 
ber  for  my  eye,  aud  Andy  for  tbe  property,  and  I'll 
put  tbem  all  ia  Cbaucery,  tbe  villians!" 

"It's  Newgate  tbey  ougbt  to  be  put  in,"  said  Andy. 

"Tut,  you  fool,  Cbancery  is  worse  tban  Xewgate; 
for  peoi)le  sometimes  get  out  of  Xewgate,  but  tbey 
never  get  out  of  Cbancery,  I  bear." 

As  Mrs.  Roouey  spoke,  the  latcb  of  tbe  door  was 
raised,  aud  a  miserably  clad  woman  entered,  closed  tbe 
door  immediately  after,  and  placed  tbe  bar  against  it. 
The  action  attracted  tbe  attention  of  all  tbe  inmates  of 
the  house,  for  the  doors  of  the  peasantry  are  univer- 
sally left  "on  tbe  latch,"  aud  never  secured  against 
intrusion  until  tbe  family  go  to  bed. 

"God  save  all  here!"  said  tbe  woman,  as  she  ap- 
proached tbe  tire. 

"Oh,  is  that  you,  Ragged  Nance  ?"  said  Mrs.  RoQuey; 
for  that  was  the  unenviable  but  descriptive  iitle  the 
new  comer  was  known  by;  and  though  sire  knew  it  for 
her  sobriquet,  yet  she  also  knew  Mrs.  Rooney  would  not 
call  by  it  if  she  were  not  in  an  ill  temper,  so  she  be- 
gan humbly  to  explain  tbe  cause  of  ber  visit,  when 
Mrs.  Rooney  broke  in  gruffly : 

"Oh,  you  always  make  a  good  rayson  for  coming ;  but 
we  have  nothing  for  you  to-night." 

"Throtli,  you  do  me  wrong,"  said  the  beggar,  "if  you 
think  1  came  shoaling*  It  s  only  to  keep  harm  from 
the  innocent  girl  here." 

"  Arrab,  what  barm  would  happen  her,  woman  ?"  re- 
turned tbe  widow,  savagely,  rendered  more  morose  by 
tlie  humble  bearing  of  lier  against  whom  she  directed 
her  severity ;  as  if  she  got  more  angry  the  less  tbe  poor 
creature  would  give  ber  cause  to  justify  her  harsh- 
ness.    "  Isn't  she  undher  my  roof,  here  ?" 

"  But  how  long  may  she  be  left  there  ?"  asked  the 
worn, in,  significantly. 

"  Wbat  do  you  mane,  woman  ?  " 

"I  mane,  there  s  a  x)lan  to  carry  ber  off  from  yoti  to- 
night?" 

"  Oonah  grew  pale  with  true  terror,  and  the  widow 
screeched,  after  til e  more  approved  manner  of  elderly 
ladies,  making  believe  they  are  very  much  shocked,  till 
Nance  reminded  her  tlia  t  crying  would  do  no  good, 
and  tbat  it  was  requisite  to  make  some  preparation 
against  tbe  approaching  danger.  Various  j)lans  were 
hastily  suggested,  and  as  bastdy  relinquished,  till 
Nance  advised  a  measure  which  was  deemed  the  best. 
It  was  to  dress  Andy  in  female  attire,  and  let  him  be 
carried  in  place  of  tbe  girl.     Andy  roared  with  laugh- 


ter at  the  notion  of  being  made  a  girl,  and  said  the 
trick  would  instantly  be  seen  tbrougii. 

"  Not  if  you  act  your  part  well;  just  keep  down  the 
giggle,  jewel,  aud  put  on  a  moderate  ^^/li^ZeZcw,  and  do 
the  thing  nice  and  steady,  and  you'll  be  the  saving  of 
your  cousin  here. " 

"  You  niaj'  deceive  them  with  the  dhress;  and  7'may 
do  a  bit  of  a  small  shilloo,  like  a  colleen  in  distbress,  and 
tbat's  all  very  well,"  said  Andy,  "  as  far  as  seeing  and 
bearing  goes;  but  when  they  come  to  grip  me,  sure 
sure  they'll  find  out  in  a  minute." 

"We'll  stuff' you  out  well  with  rags  and  sthraw,  and 
they  11  never  know  the  differ— besides,  remember  the 
fellow  that  wants  a  girl  never  comes  for  her  himself*, 
but  sends  his  friends  for  ber,  and  tbey  wont  know  tbe 
differ — besides,  they're  alldbrunk." 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 

"Because  they're  always  dbruuk — that  same  crew; 
and  if  they're  not  dhrunk  to-night,  it's  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  they  ever  were  sober.  So  make  haste,  now, 
and  jiut  oft'  your  coat  till  we  make  a  purty  young 
colleen  out  o'  you. " 

It  occurred  now  to  the  widow  that  it  was  a  service  of 
great  danger  Andy  was  called  on  to  perform;  and  with 
all  ber  abuse  of  her  ^'' oinadhawn,"  she  did  not  like  tbe 
notion  of  putting  him  in  tbe  way  of  losing  his  life,  per- 
haps. 

"They  will  murdher  tbe  boy,  maybe,  when  they  find 
out  the  chate,"  said  tbe  widow. 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Nance. 

"And  suppose  they  did,"  said  Andy,  "I'd  rather  die, 
sure,  tban  the  disgrace  should  fall  u)>on  Oonab, 
there." 

"God  bless  you,  Andy,  dear  !"  said  Oonab,  "Sure, 
you  have  the  kind  beart,  any  how;  but  I  wouldn't  for 
the  world  hurt  or  barm  should  come  to  you  on  my  ac- 
count." 

"Oh,  dontbe  afeard?"  said  Andy  cheerfully;  "divil 
a  hair  I  value  all  they  can  do;  so  dhress  me  up  at 
oncet." 

After  some  moi-e  objections  on  the  part  of  his  mother, 
which  Andy  overruled,  tbe  women  all  joined  in  making 
up  Andy  into  as  tempting  an  imitation  of  feminality  as 
they  could  contrive;  but  to  bestow  the  roundness  of 
outline  on  the  angular  forms  of  Andy,  was  no  easy 
matter,  and  required  more  rags  than  tbe  bouse  afl'orded ; 
so  some  straw  was  indispensable,  which  the  ])ig's  bed 
only  could  supply.  In  the  midst  oftlieir  fears,  tbe 
women  could  not  help  laughing  as  tbey  effected  some 
likeness  to  their  own  forms,  with  their  stnfiQng  and 
padding;  but  to  carry  off"  the  width  of  Andy  s  shoul- 
ders, required  a  very  ample  and  voluptuous  outline  in- 
deed; and  Andy  could  not  help  wishing  tbe  straw 
was  a  little  sweeter  which  they  were  packing  under 
his  nose.  At  last,  however,  after  soaping  down  his 
straggling  hair  on  his  forehead,  and  tying  a  bonnet  on 
his  head  to  shade  his  face  as  nuicii  as  possible,  tbe  dis- 
guise was  completed,  aud  the  next  move  was  to  put 
Oonab  in  a  place  of  safety. 


*  Going  on  chance  here  and  there,  to  pick  up  what  one  can. 


■  This  is  mostly  the  case. 
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did  uot  make  less  noise;  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  uproar 
dragged  ott"  Andy,  whose  struggles  and  despair  might 
have  extited  the  suspicion  of  soberer  men.  They  lifted 
him  up  on  a  stout  horse,  in  front  of  the  most  powerful 
man  of  the  party,  who  gripped  Andy  hard  round  tiie 
middle,  and  pushed  his  horse  to  a  hard  gallop,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  proximity  of  Andy  to 
his  cavaliero  made  the  latter  sensible  of  the  bad  odor  of 
the  pigs  bed,  which  formed  Andy's  luxurious  bust  and 
bustle;  but  he  attributed  the  unsavory  scent  to  a  bad 
breath  on  the  lady's  part,  and  would  sometimes  address 
his  charge  thus: 

"Young  woman,  if  you  plaze,  would  you  turn  your 
face  th'  other  way;"  then  aside  soliloquy,— "By  Jaker, 
I  wondher  at  Jack's  taste— she's  a  fine  lump  of  a  girl, 
but  her  breath  is  murdher  intirely— i)hew  !— young 
woman,  turn  away  your  face,  or  by  this  and  that  I'll 
fall  off  the  horse.  I've  heerd  of  a  bad  breath  that 
might  knock  a  man  down,  but  I  never  met  it  till  now. 
Oh,  murdher !  it's  wor.se  it's  growin'  — I  suppose  'tis 
the  bumpin'  she  s  gettin'  that  shakes  the  breath  out  of 
her  sthrong— oh,  there  it  is  again  !— phew  !" 

It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
deceit,  that  the  di.staste  the  fellow  conceived  for  his 
charge  prevented  any  closer  approaches  to  Andy's  vis- 
age, which  might  have  dispelled  the  illusion  under 
which  he  still  pushed  forward  to  the  hills,  and  bumped 
poor  Andy  towards  the  termination  of  the  ride.  Keep- 
ing a  sharp  look  out  as  they  went  along,  Andy  soon 
to  the  widow's  cottage,  and  entered.  There  they  found  was  able  to  perceive  they  were  making  for  that  wild 
the  widow  and  her  pseudo  niece  sitting  at  the  Hre;  and  P-irt  of  the  hills  where  he  had  discovered  the  private 


"Get  up  on  the  hurdle  in  the  corner,  under  the 
thatch,"  said  Nance. 

"Ob,  I'd  be  afeard  o'  my  life  to  stay  in  the  house  at 
all." 

"You'd  be  safe  enough,  I  tell  you,"  said  Nance;  "for 
once  they  see  that  fine  young  woman  there,"  pointing 
to  Andy,  and  laugliing,  "they'll  be  satisfied  with  the 
lob  we've  made  for  them." 

Ooiiah  still  exjjressed  her  fear  of  remaining  in  the 
cabin. 

"Then  hide  in  the  pratee  thrench,  behind  the 
house." 

"That's  better,"  said  Oouah. 

"And  now  I  must  be  going,"  said  Nance;  "for  they 
must  not  see  me  when  they  come." 

"Oh,  don't  leave  me,  Nance,  dear,"  cried  Oonah, 
"for  I'm  sure  I'll  faint  with  the  fright  when  I  hear  them 
coming  if  some  one  is  not  with  me." 

Nance  yielded  to  Oonah's  fears  and  entreaties;  and 
with  many  a  blessing  and  boundless  thanks  for  the 
beggar-woman's  kindness,  Oonah  led  the  way  to  the 
little  potato  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  there 
the  women  squatted  themselves  in  one  of  the  trenches 
and  awaited  the  impending  event. 

It  was  not  long  in  arriving.  The  tramp  of  approach- 
ing horses  at  a  sharp  pace  rang  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  and  the  women,  crouching  flat  beneath  the 
overspreading  branches  of  the  potato  tops,  lay  breath- 
less at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  as  the  riders  came  up 


three  drunken  vagabonds,  for  the  fourth  was  holding 
the  horses  outside,  cut  some  fantastic  capers  round  the 
cabin,  an<l  making  a  mock  obeisance  to  the  widow,  the 
spokesman  addressed  her  with, — 

"Your  sarvant,  ma'am  !" 

"Who  are  yiz  at  all,  gintlemin,  that  comes  to  my 
place  at  this  time  o'  night,  and  what's  your  business  ?" 

"We  want  the  loan  o'  that  young  woman  there, 
ma'am,"  said  the  rufttan. 

Andy  and  his  mother  both  uttered  small  squalls. 

"And  as  for  who  we  are,  ma'am,  we  are  the  blessed 
society  of  Saint  Joseph,  ma'am, — and  our  coat  of  ai'ms 
is  two  heads  ui)on  one  pillow,  and  our  motty,  '  Who's 
afraid  ? — hurroo  !'  "  shouted  the  savage,  and  he  twirled 
his  stick,  and  cut  another  capei".  Then  coming  uj)  to 
Andy,  he  addressed  him  as  "  young  woman,"  and  said 
there  was  a  tine  stra|)ping  fellow,  whose  heart  was 
breaking  till  he  "rowled  her  in  his  arms." 

Andy  and  the  mother  both  acted  their  parts  very 
well.  He  rushed  to  the  arms  of  the  old  woman  for 
protection,  and  screeched  small,  while  the  widow 
shouted  " niilla  murther  ! "  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and 
did  not  give  up  hei"  hold,  of  the  make-believe  young- 
woman  until  her  cap  was  torn  half  off,  and  her  hair 
streamed  about  her  face.  Slie  called  on  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar,  as  she  knelt  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  rocked  to  and  fro,  with  her  clasi)ed  hands  raised 
to  heaven,  calling  down  curses  on  tiie  "villains  and 
robbers,"  that  were  tearing  her  child  from  her,  while 
they  threatened  to  stop  her  breath  altogether  if  she 


still  on  the  night  of  his  temporary  fright  and  imaginary 
rencontre  with  the  giants,  and  the  conversation  he 
partly  overheard  all  recurred  to  him,  and  he  saw  at 
once  that  Oonah  was  the  person  alluded  to,  whose 
name  he  could  not  catch;  a  circumstance  that  had  cost 
him  many  a  conjecture  in  the  interim.  This  gave  him 
a  clue  to  the  persons  into  whose  power  he  was  about  to 
fall,  after  having  so  far  defeated  their  scheme,  and  he 
saw  he  should  have  to  deal  with  very  desi)erate  and 
lawless  parties.  Kemembering,  moreover,  the  hercu- 
lean frame  of  the  innamorato,  he  calculated  on  an  awful 
thrashing  as  the  smallest  penalty  he  sliould  have  to 
pay  for  deceiving  him,  but  was  nevertheless  determin- 
ed to  go  through  the  adventure  with  a  good  heart,  to 
make  deceit  serve  his  turn  as  long  as  he  might,  and  at 
the  last,  if  necessary,  make  the  best  tight  he  could. 

As  it  happened,  luck  favored  Andy  in  his  adventure, 
for  the  hero  of  the  blunderbuss  (and  he,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  love-sicdc  gentleman,)  drank  pro- 
fusely on  the  night  in  question,  quaffiing  deep  pota- 
tions to  the  health  of  his  Oonah,  wishing  luck  to  his 
friends  and  sjjced  to  their  horses,  and  every  now  and 
then  ascending  the  ladder  froia  the  cave,  and  looking 
out  for  the  approach  of  the  jiarty.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, from  the  unsteadiness  of  the  ladder,  or  him- 
self, or  perhaps  both,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  came  to 
tiie  ground  with  a  heavy  fall,  in  which  his  head  receiv- 
e<l  so  severe  a  blow,  that  he  became  insensil)le,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  his  sister,  who  was  an  inhabitant 
of  this  den,  could  restore  him  to  consciousness.     This 
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she  did,  however,  and  the  savage  recovered  all  the 
senses  the  whisky  had  left  him,  but  still  the  stiiuning 
effect  of  the  fall  cooled  his  courage  considerably,  and, 
as  it  were,  "bothered"  him,  so  that  he  felt  much  less 
of  the  "gallant  gay  Lothario"  than  he  had  done  before 
the  accident. 

The  tramp  of  horses  was  heard  overhead  ere  long, 
and  Shan  More,  or  Big  John,  as  the  Hercules  was  called, 
told  Bridget  to  go  up  to  "the  darlin',"  and  help  her 
down. 

"For  that's   a  blackguard  laddher,"   said  he;    "it 
turned  undher  nie  like  an  eel,  bad  luck  to  it ! — tell  her, 
Id  go  up  myself,  only  the  ground  is  slippin'  from  un- 
dher   me,  —  and    the 
laddher—" 

Bridget    went     off,  ,-''■, 

leaving    Jack    growl-  j,;^ 

ing  forth    anathemas  ,>&'i 

against  the  ground 
and  the  ladder,  and 
returned  speedily 
with  the  mock-lady 
and.  her  attendant 
squires. 

"Oh,  my  jewel  ?" 
roared  Jack,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  his 
prize.  He  scrambled 
up  on  his  legs,  and 
made  a  rush  at  Andy, 
who  imitated  a  wo- 
man's scream  an  d 
fright  at  the  expected 
embrace,  but  it  was 
with  much  greater 
difficultj"  he  supi^res- 
setl  las  laughter  at 
the  headlong  fall  with 
which  Big  Jack  plung- 
ed his  head  into  a 
lieap  of  turf,*  and 
hugged  a  sack  of  malt 
which  lay  beside  it. 

Andy  endeavored 
t«)  overcome  tlie  provocation  to  merriment  by  screech- 
ing; and  as  Bridget  caught  the  sound  of  this  ten- 
dency towards  laughter  between  the  screams,  she 
tliought  it  was  the  commencement  of  a  fit  of  hysterics, 
and  it  accounted  all  the  better  for  Andy's  extravagant 
antics. 

"Oh,  the  craythur  is  frightened  out  of  her  life!" 
said  Bridget.  "Leave  her  to  me,"  said  she  to  the  men. 
"There,  jewel  machree!"  she  continued  to  Andy, 
soothingly, — "don't  take  on  you  that  way — don't  be 
afeerd — you're  among  friends — Jack  is  only  dhrunk 
dbriukiugyour  health,  darlin', but  he  adores  you." 

Andy  screeched. 

"But  don't  be  afeerd — you'll  be  th rated  tender,  and 
he'll  marry  you,  darlin',  like  an  honest  woman!" 

Andy  squalled. 

*  Peat. 


T?ie  Abduction. 


"But  not  to-night,  jewel — don'i  be  frightened." 
Andy  gave  a  heavy  sob  at  the  respite. 
"Boys,  will  you  lift  Jack  out  o'  the  turf,  and  carry 
him  up  into  the   air,  'twill  be  good  for  him,  and  this 
dacintgirl  will  sleep  with  me  to-night." 

Andy  couldn't  resist  a  laugh  at  this,  and  Brid- 
get feared  the  girl  was  going  off  into  hysterics 
again. 

"Aisy,  dear— aisy — sure  you'll  be  safe  with  me." 
"Ow  ?  ow  !  ow  !"  shouted  Andy. 
"Oh,  murther!"  cried  Bridget — "the  sterricks  will  be 
the   death   of  her; — you  blackguards,  you  frightened 
her,  coming  up  here,  I'm  sure." 

The  men  swore  they 
behaved  in  the  gen- 
teelest  manner. 

"Well,  take  away 
Jack,  and  the  girl 
shall  have  share  of 
my  bed  for  this 
night." 

Andy  shook  inter- 
nally with  laughter. 

"Dear,  dear,  how 
she  thrimbles,"  cried 
Bridget.  "Dou"t  be 
so  frightful,  la?i7ia 
machree — there,  now — 
they're  taking  Jack 
away,  and  you're 
alone  with  myself,  and 
will  have  a  nice 
sleep." 

The  men  all  the  time 
were  removing  Shan 
More  to  ui^per  air; 
and  the  last  sounds 
they  heerd  as  they 
left  the  cave  were  the 
coaxing  tones  of  Brid- 
get's voice,  inviting 
Andy,  in  the  softest 
words,  to  go  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  workshops  of  Xeck-or-Xothing  Hall  rang  with 
the  sounds  of  occupation  for  two  days  after  the  demise 
of  its  former  master.  The  hoarse  grating  sound  of  the 
.saw,  the  whistling  of  the  plane,  and  the  stroke  of  the 
mallet,  denoted  the  piesence  of  the  carpenter;  and  the 
sharper  clink  of  a  hammer,  told  of  old  Fogy  the  family 
"milliner"  being  at  work; — but  it  was  not  on  millinery 
Fogy  was  now  employed,  though  neither  was  it  legiti- 
mate tinker's  work.  He  was  scrolling  out  with  his 
shears,  and  beating  into  form,  a  plate  of  tin  to  serve 
for  the  shield  on  O'Grady's  coffin,  which  was  to  record 
his  name,  age,  and  the  day  of  his  departure;  and  this 
was  the  second  plate  on  which  the  old  man  worked,  for 
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one  was  alreaily  finished  in  the  corner.  Why  are  there 
two  colMu-plates  ?  Enter  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  you 
will  see  the  answer  in  two  cottius  the  carpenter  has 
nearly  completed.  But  why  two  coffins  to  one  death  ? 
Listen,  reader,  to  a  bit  of  Irish  strategy. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained of  a  seizure  of  the  inanimate  body  of  O'Grady 
for  the  debts  it  had  contracted  in  life,  and  the  Harjiy 
nature  of  the  money-lender,  from  whom  this  movement 
was  dreaded,  warranted  the  fear.  Had  O'Gl-rady  been 
popular,  such  a  measure  On  the  part  of  a  cruel  creditor 
might  have  been  defied,  as  the  surrounding  peasantry 
would  have  risen  en  massi  to  prevent  it;  but  the  hostile 
position  ill  which  he  had  placed  himself  towards  the 
people,  alienated  the  natural  affection  they  are  born 
with  for  their  chiefs,  and  any  partial  defence  the  few 
fierce  retainers  whom  individual  interest  had  attached 
to  him  could  have  made,  might  have  been  insufficient; 
therefore,  to  save  his  father's  remains  from  the  pollu- 
tion (as  the  son  considered)  of  a  bailiff's  touch,  Gus- 
tavus  determined  to  achieve  by  stratagem  what  he 
could  not  accomplish  by  force,  and  had  two  coffins  con- 
structed, the  one  to  be  filled  with  stones  and  straw,  and 
sent  out  by  the  front  entrance,  with  all  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  real  funeral,  and  be  given  up  to  the  attack  it  was 
feared  would  be  made  upon  it;  while  the  other,  put  to 
its  legitimate  use,  should  be  placed  on  a  raft,  and  float- 
ed down  the  river  to  an  ancient  burial-ground,  which 
lay  some  miles  below  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  facility 
for  this  was  offered  by  a  branch  of  the  river  running  up 
into  the  domain,  as  it  will  be  remembered ;  and  the 
scene  of  the  bearish  freaks  played  upon  Furlong  was 
to  witness  a  trick  of  a  more  serious  nature. 

While  all  these  jireparations  were  going  forward,  the 
"waking"  was  kept  up  in  ail  the  barbarous  style  of  old 
times, — eating  and  drinking  in  profusion  went  on  in 
the  house,  and  the  kitchen  of  the  hall  rang  with  jovi- 
ality. The  feats  of  sports  and  arms  of  the  man  who 
had  passed  away  were  lauded,  and  his  comparative 
achievements  with  those  of  his  progenitors  gave  rise  to 
many  a  stirring  anecdote;  and  bursts  of  barbarous 
exultation,  or  more  barbarous  merriment,  rang  in  the 
house  of  death.  There  was  no.  lack  of  whisky  to  fire 
the  brains  of  these  revellers,  for  the  standard  of  the 
measurement  of  family  grandeur  was,  too  often,  a 
liquid  one  in  Irelan<l,  even  so  recently  as  the  time  we 
speak  of;  and  the  dozens  of  wine  wasted  during  the 
life  it  hel]>ed  to  shorten,  and  the  posthumous  gallons 
consumed  in  toasting  to  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
were  among  the  cherished  remembrances  of  hereditary 
lienor.  "There  were  two  hogsheads  ot  whisky  drank 
at  my  father's  wakel"  would  have  been  but  a  moderate 
boast  of  a  true  Irish  squire  fifty  years  ago. 

And  now  the  last  night  of  the  wake  approached,  and 
the  retainers  thronged  to  honor  the  obsequies  of  their 
<leparted  chief  with  increased  enthusiasm,  wliich  rose 
in  i)roportion  as  the  whisky  got  low;  and  songs  in  i)raiso 
of  their  present  occupation  (tliat  is,  getting  drunk) 
rang  merrily  round,  and  the  sj)orts  of  tlie  field  and  the 
sorrows  and  joys  and  love  resouruled;  in  short,  the 
ruling  passions  of  life  figured   in  rhyme  and  music  in 


honor  of  this  occasion  of  death;  and  as  death  is  the 
maker  of  widows,  a  very  animated  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  widowhood  arose,  which  afforded  great  scope 
for  the  rustic  wits,  and  was  crowned  by  the  song  of 
"Widow  ilachree"  being  universally  called  for  by  the 
company ;  and  a  flue  looking  fellow,  with  a  merry  eye 
and  large  white  teeth,  which  he  amply  displayed  by  a 
M'ide  mouth,  poured  forth  in  cheery  tones  a  i>retty  lively 
air,  which  suited  well  the  humorous  spirit  of  the 
words : 

WIDOW  MACHIIEE. 
I. 
"  Widow  macAr«e,  it's  no  wonder  you  frown, 
Ocli  lioue!  widow  macliree; 
Faitli,  it  ruins  your  loolfs,  tliat  same  dirty  black  gown, 

Ocli  lione  !  widow  macliree. 
How  altered  your  air, 
Witli  that  close  cap  you  wear — 
'Tie  destroying  your  hair 

Which  should  be  flowing  free, 
Be  no  longer  a  churl 
Of  its  black  silken  curl, 

Och  hone  I  widow  machree 

II. 
"  Widow  machree,  now  the  summer  is  come, 

Och  hone!  widow  machree; 
When  everything  smiles,  should  a  beauty  look  glnmi 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree . 
See  the  birds  go  in  pairs, 
And  the  rabbits  and  hares- 
Why  even  the  bears  • 

Now  in  couples  agree; 
And  the  mute  li  ttle  flsh. 
Though  they  can't  spake,  they  wish, 

Och  honi-  !  widow  machree. 

111. 
"  Widow  machree.  and  when  winter  comes  in 

Och  hone!  widow  machree. 
To  be  poking  the  fire  all  alone  is  a  sin, 

Och  hone!  widow  machree. 
Why  the  shovel  and  tongs 
To  each  other  belongs. 
And  the  kittle  sings  songs 

Full  of  family  glee. 
While  alone  with  your  cup, 
Like  a  hermit  you  sup, 

Och  hone!  widow  machree. 

IV. 
"And  how  do  you  know,  with  the  comforts  I've  towld, 
Och  hone  I  widow  machree, 
.4  But  you're  keeping  some  poor  fellow  out  in  the  cowld, 

Och  hone!  widow  machree. 
With  sucli  sins  on  your  head. 
Sure  your  peace  would  be  Ued, 
Could  you  sleep  ia  your  bed. 

Without  thinking  to  see 
Some  ghost  or  some  sprite. 
That  would  wake  you  each  night, 

Crying  •  Och  hone  1  widow  machree.' 


"Then  take  my  advice,  darling  widow  machree, 

Och  hone!  widow  machree. 
And  with  my  advice,  faith  I  wish  you'd  take  me, 

Och  hone!  widow  machree. 
You'd  have  me  to  desire 
Then  to  si'r  up  the  Are; 
And  sure  Hope  is  no  liar 

In  whispering  to  me 
That  the  ghosts  would  depart. 
When  you'd  mo  near  your  heart, 

Och  hone!  widow  machree." 

The  singer  was  honored  with  a  round  of  api)(ause, 
and  Ills  (shallenge  for  another  lay  was  readily  answered, 
and  mirth  and  music  filled  tlie  night  and  ushered  in  the 
dawn  of  the  day  which  was  to  witness  the  melanchoiy 
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si^lit  of  tlie  master  of  an  ample  mansion  being  made 
tlie  tenant  of  tlie  "narrow  house." 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  however,  the  wail  rose 
loud  and  long;  the  mirth  which  "the  waking"  permits 
had  passed  away,  and  the  ulican,  or  funeral  cry,  told 
that  the  lifeless  chief  was  being  Ijorne  from  his  hall. 
That  wild  cry  was  heard  even  by  the  party  who  were 
waiting  to  make  their  horrid    seizure,    and  for    that 


surrounding  burial-ground  a  few  of  the  retainers  had 
been  despatched  to  i)repare  a  grave.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  this  task  by  the  light  of  a  torch  made  of  bog 
pine,  when  the  flicker  of  the  flame  attracted  the  eye  of 
a  horseman  who  was  riding  slowly  along  the  neighbor- 
ing road.  AVondering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  light 
in  such  a  place,  he  leaped  the  adjoining  fence,  and  rode 
up  to  the  grave  yard. 


party  the  stone-laden  coflin  was  sent  with  a  retinue;     "What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  said  to  the  laborers. 

of  mourners  through   the   old  iron  gate  of  the  prin-  They  paused  and  looked  up,  and  the  flash  of  the  torch 

cipal  entrance,  while  the  mortal  remains  wete  borne  fell  upon  the  features  of  Edward  O'Connor. 

by  a   smaller  i)arty  to    the  river    inlet,   and    placed       "We're  tiuishing  your  work  !"  said  one  of  the  men, 

on    the  raft.     Ha!f-an-hour    had    witnessed    a    sham  with  malicious  earnestness. 

fight  on  the  part  of  0"Grady's  people  with  the  bailiffs       "My  work  ?"  repeated  Edward. 

and   their  followers,   who  made  the  seizure  they  in-       "Yis,"  returned  the  man,  more  sternly  than  before, 

tended,   and   locked    np    their  prize   in    an   old   barn  ^ — "this  is  the  grave  of  O'Grady." 

to  which  it  had  been  conveyed,  until  some  engagement      The  words  went  like  an  ice-bolt,  through  Edward's 

on  the  part  of  the   heir  should  liberate   it;  while  the  heart;  and  even  by  the  torchlight  the  tormentor  could 

aforesaid  heir,  as  soon  as  the  shadows  of  evening  had  see  his  victim  grew  livid. 

shrouded  the  river  in  obscurity,  conveyed  the  remains.       The  fellow  who  wounded  so  deeply  one  so  generally 

which  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  fancied  they  possessed,  beloved  as  Edward  O'Connor  was  a  thorough  ruflSan. 

to  its  quiet  and    lonely  resting-place.    The  raft  was  His  answer  to  Edward's  query  sprang  not  from  love  of 

taken  in  tow  by  a  boat  carrying  two  of  the  boys,  and  O'Grady,  nor  abhorrence  from  taking  human  life,  but 

pulled  by  four  lusty  retainers  of  the  departed  chief;  from  the  opportunity  of  retort  which  the  occasion  of- 

while  Gustavus  himself  stood  on  the  raft,  astride  above  fered  upon  one  who  had  once  checked  him  in  au  act  of 

the  coflin,  and  with  an  eel  spear,  which  had  afforded  brutality. 

him  many  a  day's  sport,  performed  the  melancholy  task       Yet  Edward  O'Connpr  could   not  reply, — it  was  a 

of  guiding  it.     It  was  a  .strangelj-  painful  yet  beautiful  home-thrn.st.     The   death    of    O'Grady  had    weighed 

sight,  to  Itehold  the  graceful  figure  of  the  fine  boy  en-   heavily  npon   him;  for  thougli  O'Gi-ady's   wound  had 

gaged  in  this  last  sad  duty:  with  dexterous  energy  he  been  given  in  honorable  combat,  provoked  by  his  own 

])lied  his  spear,  now  on  this  .side    and  now  on  that,  di-  fury,  and  not  producing  immediate  death;  though  that 

recting  the  course  of  the  raft,  or  clearing  it  from  the  death  had  supervened  upon  the  subsequent  intracta- 

flaggers  which  interrui)ted  its  passage  through  the  nar-  bility  of  the  patient;  yet  the  fact  that  O'Grady  had 

row  inlet.   This  duty  he  had  to  attend  to  for  some  time,  never  been  "up  and  doing"   since  the  duel,  tended  to 

even  after  leaving  the  little  inlet,  for  the  river  was  give  the  impression  that  his  wound  was  the  remote  if 

much  overgrown  with  flaggers  at  this  point,  and  the  not  the  immediate  canse  of  his  death,  and  this  circum- 

increasing  darkness  made  the  task  more  difficult.  stance   weighed    heavily    on    Edward's    spirits.     His 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  action  not  one  word  was  spok-  friends  told  him  he  felt  over-keenly  on  the  subject,  and 
en;  even  the  sturdy  boatmen  were  mute,  and  the  fall  that  no  one  but  himself  could  entertain  a  question  of 
of  the  oar  in  the  rowlock,  the  plash  of  the  water,  and  his  total  innocence  of  O'Grady's  death;  but  when  from 
crushing  sound  of  the  yielding  rushes,  as  the  "watery  the  lips  of  a  common  peasant  he  got  the  answer  he  did, 
bier"  made  its  way  through  tlicm,  were  the  only  sounds  and  that  beside  the  grave  of  his  adversary,  it  will  not 
which  broke  the  silence.  Still  Gustavus  betrayed  no  be  wondered  at  that  he  reeled  in  his  saddle.  A  cold 
emotion;  but  by  the  time  the  reached  the  open  stream,  shivering  sickness  came  over  him,  and  to  avoid  falling 
and  that  his  personal  exertion  was  no  longer  required,  he  alighted,  and  leaned  for  support  against  his  horse, 
a  change  came  over  him.  It  was  night,— the  measured  which  .stooped,  when  freed  from  the  restraint  of  the 
beat  of  the  oars  sounded  like  a  knell  to  him, — there  was  rein,  to  browse  on  the  rank  verdure;  and  for  the  mo- 
darkness  above  him,  and  death  below,  and  he  sank  ment  Edward  envied  the  unconsciousness  of  the  animal 
down  upon  the  coflin,  and,  plunging  his  face  passion-  against  which  he  leaned.  He  pressed  his  forehead 
ately  between  his  hands,  he  wept  bitterly.  against  the  saddle,  and  from  the  depths  of  a  bleeding 

Sad  were  the  thoughts  that  oppressed  the  brain  and  heart  came  up  the  agonized  exclamation  of  "O  God!  O 
wrung  the  heai't  of  the  high-spirited  boy.     He  felt  that  God!" 

his  dead  f  ither  was  escaping,  as  it  were,  to  the  grave,—  A  gentle  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder  as  he  spoke, 
that  even  death  did  not  terminate  the  consequences  of  and  turning  round,  he  beheld  Mr.  Bermingham. 
an  ill-spent  life.  He  felt  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  even  "What  brings  you  here?"  said  the  clergyman, 
in  the  execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  and  the  bitter  "Accident,"  answered  Edward.  "But  why  should  I 
thoughts  of  that  sad  and  solemn  time  wrought  a  potent  say  accident?— It  is  by  a  higher  authority  and  a  better 
spell  over  after  years,— that  one  hour  of  misery  and  —it  is  the  will  of  Heaven.  It  is  meant  as  a  bitter 
disgrace  influenced  the  entire  of  a  future  life.  lesson  to  human  pride:— we  make  for  ourselves  laws  of 

On  a  small  hill  overhanging  tlie  river  was  the  ruin  honor,  and  forget  the  laws  of  God!" 
of  an  ancient  early  temple  of  Christianity,  and  to  its       "Be  calm,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  worthy  pastor: 
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"I  caunot  wonder  you  feel  deeply — Init  command  your- 
self." He  pressed  Edward's  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
left  him,  for  he  knew  that  au  agony  so  keen  is  not 
benefited  by  coropanionsliip. 

Mr.  Berming'bam  was  there  by  appointment,  to  per- 
form tlie  burial  service,  and  be  bad  not  left  Edward's 
side  many  minutes  when  a  long,  wild  whistle  from  the 
waters  announced  the  arrival  of  the  boat  and  raft,  and 
the  retainers,  ran  down  to  the  river,  leaving  the  pine- 
torch  stuck  in  the  upturned  earth,  waving  its  warm 
blaze  over  the  cold  grave.  During  the  interval  whicli 
ensued  between  the  departure  of  the  men  and  their  re- 
appearance, bearing  the  body  to  its  last  resting-place. 
Ml'.  Bermingham  spoke  witli  Edtvard  O'Connor,  and 
soothed  him  into  a  more  tranf|uil  bearing.  When  the 
coffin  came  witliin  view,  be  advanced  to  meet  it,  and 
began  the  sublime  burial  service,  which  he  repeated 
most  impressively. 

When  it  was  over,  the  men  commenced  filling  ui>  the 
grave. 

As  the  clods  fell  heavily  upon  the  coffin,  they  smote 
the  hearts  of  the  dead  man's  children;  yet  tlie  boys 
stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave  as  long  as  a  vestige 
of  the  tenement  of  their  lost  father  could  be  seen,  but 
as  soon  as  the  coffin  was  hidden,  they  withdrew  from 
the  brink,  and  the  younger  boys,  each  taking  hold  of 
tlie  hand  of  the  eldest,  seemed  to  imply  the  need  of 
mutual  dependence: — as  if  death  had  drawn  closer  the 
bond  of  brotherhood. 

There  was  no  slncerer  mourner  at  that  place  than 
Edward  O'Connor,  wlio  stood  aloof,  in  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  the  children  of  the  departed  man,  till  the 
grave  was  quite  filled  up,  and  all  were  about  to  leave 
the  spot;  but  then  his  feelings  overmastered  him,  and, 
impelled  by  a  torrent  of  contending  emotions,  he 
rushed  forward,  and  tlirowiug  himself  on  his  knees 
before  Gustavus,  he  held  uji  liis  hands  imploringly, 
and  sobbed  forth,  "Forgive  me  !" 

The  astonished  boy  drew  back. 

"Oh,  forgive  me  !"  repeated  Edward, — 1  could  not 
Iielp  it — it  was  forced  on  me — it  was — " 

As  he  struggled  for  utterance,  even  the  rough  re- 
tainers were  touched,  and  one  of  tliem  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
Mr.  O'ConiuM-,  it  was  a  fair  figlit !" 

"There  ["exclaimed  Edward,— "you  hear  it!— Oh, 
give  me  your  hand  in  forgiveness  !" 

"I  forgive  you,"  said  the  l)oy,  "hut  do  not  ask  me  to 
give  you  my  hand  to-night." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Edward,  springing  to  his  feet, 
• — "you  are  riglit, — you  are  a  noble  fellow;  an<l  now,  re- 
nu'inber,  Gustavus,  by  tlie  side  of  your  father's  grave, 
1  iiledge  you  my  soul,  that  through  life  and  till  death, 
in  all  extremity,  Edward  O'Connor  is  your  sworn  and 
trusty  friend." 


CHAPTER  XXXVl. 

While  the  foi-egoing  scene  of  sadness  took  place  in 
Mie  lone  church-yard,  unholy  watch  was  kept  over  tlie 
second  coffin  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law.  The  usurer 


who  made  the  seizure,  had  brought  down  from  Dublin 
three  of  the  most  determined  bailiff's  from  amongst  the 
tribe,  and  to  their  care  was  committed  the  keeping  of 
the  supposed  body  in  the  old  barn.  Associated  with 
these  worthies  were  a  couple  of  ill-conditioned  country 
blackguards,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
would  keep  company  with  old  Nick  himself,  and  who 
expected,  moi-eover,  to  hear  "a  power  o'  news"  from 
the  "gentlemen"  from  Dublin,  who  in  their  turn  did 
not  object  to  have  their  guard  strengthened,  as  their 
notions  of  a  rescue  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  were 
anything  but  agreeable.  The  night  was  cold,  so,  clear- 
ing away  the  sheaves  of  corn,  with  which  the  barn  was 
stored,  from  one  of  its  extremities,  they  made  a  turf 
fire,  and  stretched  themselves  on  a  good  shake-down 
of  straw  before  the  cheering  blaze,  and  circulated 
among  them  a  bottle  of  whisky,  of  which  they  had 
good  store.  A  tap  at  the  door  announced  a  new  comer; 
but  the  Dublin  bailiff's,  fearing  a  surprise,  hesitated  to 
open  to  the  knock,  until  their  country  allies  assured 
them  it  was  a  friend,  whose  voice  they  recognized. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  in  walked  Larry  Hogan,  to 
pick  up  his  share  of  what  was  going,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

"I  thought  you  wor  for  keepin'  me  out  altogether," 
said  Larry. 

"The  giiitlemin  from  Dublin  was  afeard  of  what  they 
call  a  riskya,"  (rescue)  said  the  peasant,  "till  I  tould 
them  'twas  a  friend." 

"Divil  a  riskya  will  come  near  you  to-night,"  said 
Larry,  "you  may  make  your  minds  aisy  about  that,  for 
the  peoi)le  doesn't  care  enough  about  his  bones  to  get 
their  own  broke  in  savin'  him;  and  no  wondher.  It's  a 
lantherumswash  bullj'  he  always  was,  quiet  as  he  is 
now.  And  there  you  are,  my  bowld  squire,"  said  be, 
apostrophizing  the  coffin,  which  had  been  thrown  on  a 
heap  of  sheaves.  "Faix,  it's  a  good  kitclien  you  kep' 
any  how,  whenever  you  bad  it  to  spind,  and  indeed, 
when  you  hadn't,  you  spiut  it  all  the  same,  for  the  divil 
a  much  you  cared  how  you  got  it;  but  death  has  made 
you  pay  the  reckoning  at  last — that  thing  that  filly- 
officers  call  the  debt  o'  nature  must  be  paid,  whatever 
else  you  may  owe." 

"Why,  it's  as  good  as  a  sarmon  to  hear  you,"  said 
one  of  the  bailiff's. 

"O  Larry,  Sir,  discourses  iligant,"  answered  the 
peasant. 

"Tut,  tut,  tut,"  said  Larry,  with  affected  modesty; 
"it's  not  what  I  say,  but  I  can  tell  you  a  thing 
Docthor  Growlin'  put  out  an  him  more  nor  a  year  ago, 
which  was  mighty  cute.  Scholars  calls  it  an  "epithet 
of  dissijiatiou,"  which  means  getting  a  man's  tomb- 
stone ready  for  him  before  he  dies;  and  divil  a  more 
cutting  thing  was  ever  cut  on  a  tombstone  than  the 
doctor's  rhyme;  this  is  it; — 

'  Heri!  lice  O'Grady,  that  caiitankcrous  creature, 
Who  paid,  ae  all  miiet  pay,  the  debt  of  nature; 
But,  kcci)ln(^  to  hiy  pencral  maxim  still. 
Paid  it— like  other  debts— apainot  bin  will.'"' 

"What  do  i/ou  think  o'  that,  Goggins"?"  inquired  one 

*  TbcBC  bitter  lines  were  realty  writteu  by  a  medical  mMi  uguinaC  a  bad  p:jj. 
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of  the   bailiffs   from  the  other 
po'thry. " 

"It's  sevare,"  answered  Goggius,  authorativelj-;  "but 
coorse.  I  wish  you'd  brile  the  rashers,  I  begin  to  feel 
the  calls  o'  nature,  as  tlie  jioet  says." 

This  Mister  Goggius  was  a  character  in  his  way.  He 
hart  the  greatest  louging  to  be  thought  a  poet,  put  ex- 
ecrable couplets  together  sometimes,  and  always  talked 
as  fine  as  he  could;  and  his  mixture  of  sentimentality, 
with  a  large  stock  of  blackguardism,  produced  a  strange 
jumble. 

"The  people  here  thought  it  luttc,  Sir,"  said  Larry. 
"Oh,  very  well  for  the  country  !"  said  Goggins;  "but 
'twouldn't  do  for  town." 

"Misther  Goggins  knows  best,"  said  the  bailiff  who 
first  spoke,  "for  he's  a  poet  himself,  and  writes  in  the 
newspapers." 

"Oh,  indeed  !"  said  Larry. 

"Yes,"  said  Goggins,  "sometimes  I  throw  off  little 
things  for  the  newspapers.  There's  a  friend  of  mine, 
you  see,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  press,  who  is 
often  in  difJiculties,  and  I  give  him  a  hint  to  keep  out 
o'  the  way  when  he's  in  trouble,  and  he  swares  I  have 

a  genus  for  the  muses,  and  encourages  me " 

"Humph!"  says  Larry. 

"And  puts  in  my  things  in  the  paper,  when  he  gets 
the  editor's  back  turned,  for  the  editor  is  a  consaited 
chap,  that  likes  no  one's  po'thry  but  his  own;  but  never 
mind— if  I  ever  get  u  writ  against  that.chap,  won't  I 
sarve  it !" 

"And  I  dar  say  some  day  you  will  have  it  agen  him, 
Sir,"  said  Larry. 

"Sure  of  it,  a'most,"  said  Goggins,  "them  litherary 
men  is  always  in  difficulties." 

"I  wondher  you'd  be  like  them,  then,  and  write  at 
all,"  said  Larry. 

"Oh,  as  for  me,  it's  only  by  way  of  amusement;  at- 
tached as  I  am  to  the  legal  profession,  my  time  wouldn't 
permit;  but  I  have  been  infected  by  the  company  I 
kept.  The  living  images  that  creeps  over  a  man  some- 
times is  irresitible,  and  you  have  no  pace  till  you  get 
them  out  o'  your  head." 

"Oh,  indeed,  they  ai'e  very  throublesome,"  says 
Larry,  "and  are  the  iatherary  gentlemen.  Sir,  as  you 
call  them,  mostly  that  way  ?" 

"To  be  sure;  it  is  that  which  makes  a litharary  man — 
his  headjs  full — teems  with  creation.  Sir." 
"Dear,  dear !"  said  Larry. 

"And  when  once  the  itch  of  literature  comes  over  a 
man,  noUiing  can  cirre  it  but  the  scratching  of  a 
pen. " 

"But  if  you  have  not  a  pen,  I  suppose  yon  must 
scratch  any  other  way  you  can." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Goggins,  "I  have  seen  a  lith- 
erary gentleman  in  a  sponging  house  do  crack  things 
on  the  wall,  with  a  bit  of  burnt  stick,  rather  than  be 
idle— they  must  execute." 
"Ha !"  says  Larry.' 

"Sometimes,  in  all  their  poverty  and  difficulty,  I 
envy  the  '  fatal  fatality,'  as  the  poet  says,  of  such  men 
in  catching  ideas.'' 


"That's  the  genteel  name  for  it,  T  suppose,"  says 
Larry. 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Goggins,  enthusiastically,  "  I 
know  the  satisfaction  of  catching  a  man,  but  it's  noth- 
ing at  all  compared  to  catching  an  idea.  For  the  man, 
you  see,  can  give  bail,  and  get  off,  but  the  idea  is 
your  own  for  ever.  And  then  a  rhyme — when  it  has 
puzzled  you  all  day,  the  pleasure  j'ou  have  of  nabbing 
it  at  last !" 

"Oh,  then  it's  po'thry  yotir'e  spakin'  about,"  said 
Larry. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Goggins;  "do  j'ou  think  I'd  throw 
away  my  time  on  prose?"  —  "You're  burning  that 
bacon,  Tim,"  said  he  to  his  sub. 

"Poetliry  agen  the  woi'ld!"  continued  he  to  Larry, 
"  the    Castilian    sthraime    for    me !  —  Hand    us    that 
whisky"— he  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips  and   took  a 
swig — "That's  good — you  do  a  bit  of  i>rivate  here,  I 
suspect,"  said  he,  with  a  wink  at  Larry,  and  pointing 
to  the  bottle. 
Larry  retirrned  a  significant  grin,  but  said  nothing. 
"Oh,  don't  be  afraid  o'  me — I  wouldn't  'peach" — 
"Sure  it's  agen  the  law,  and  you're  a  giutleman  'o 
the  law,"  said  Larry. 

"That's  no  rule,"    said  Goggins,  "the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice always  goes  to  bed,  they  say,  with  six  tumblers  o' 
potteen  under  his  belt;  and  I  always  dhrink  it  myself." 
"Arrah,  how  do  you  get  it?"  said  Larry. 
"From  a  gentleman,  a  friend  o'  mine,  in  the  custom 
house." 
"A-dad,  that's  quare,''  said  Larry,  laughing. 
"Oh,  we  see  queer  things,  I  tell  you,"  said  Goggins, 
"we  gentlemen  of  the  law." 

"To  be  sure  you  must,"  returned  Larry,  "and  mighty 
improvin'  it  must  be.  Did  you  ever  catch  a  thief, 
Sir?" 

"Mj'  good  man,  you  mistake   my  profession,"  said 
Goggins,  proudly;  we  never  have   anything  to  do  in 
the  crbnbval  line — that's  much  beneath  us." 
"I  ax  your  pardon.  Sir. — " 
"^o  offence,  no  offence." 

"But  it  must  be  mighty  improvin'  I  think,  ketching 
of  thieves,  and  fin<liug  out  their  thricks  and  hidin' 
places,  and  the  like?" 

"Y'es,  yes,"  said  Goggins,  "good  fun;  though  I  don't 
do  it,  I  know  all  about  it,  and  could  tell  you  queer 
things  too." 

"Arrah,  maybe  you  would.  Sir?"  said  Larry. 
"Maybe  I  will,  after  we  nibble  some  rashers— will 
you  take  share  ?" 

"Musha,  long  life  to  you,"  said  Larry,  always  willing 
to  get  whatever  he  could.  A  repast  was  now  made, 
more  resembling  a  feast  of  savages  round  their  war  fire, 
than  any  civilized  nie.d;  slices  of  bacon  broiled  in  the 
fire,  and  eggs  roasted  in  the  turf  ashes.  The  viands 
were  not  objectionable;  but  the  cooking! — Oh!— There 
was  neither  gridiron  nor  frying-pan,  fork  nor  spoon;  a 
couple  of  clasp-knives  served  the  whole  party.  Never- 
theless, they  satisfied  their  hunger,  and  then  sent  the 
bottle  on  its  exhilarating  round.  Soon  after  that  many 
a  story  of  burglary,  robbery,  swindline,  petty  larceny, 
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aud  every  conceivable  crime,  was  related  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  circle;  the  plots  and  counterplots  of  thieves 
and    thief-takers  raised  the  wonder  of  the  peasants. 

Larry  Hogan  was  especially  delighted:  more  partic- 
ularly when  some  trick  of  either  villany  or  cunning 
came  out. 

"]S"ow,  women  are  trouhlesome  cattle  to  deal  with 
mostly,"  said  Goggins.  "They  are  remarkably  'cute 
tirst,  and  then  they  are  spiteful  after;  and  for  circum- 
ventin'  either  way,  are  sharp  hands.  You  see  they  do 
it  quieter  than  men;  a  man  will  make  a  noise  about  it, 
but  a  women  does  it  all  on  the  sly.  There  was  Bill 
Morgan,  and  a  sharp  fellow  too,  and  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  some  silver  spoons  he  used  to  see  down  in  a 
kitchen  windy,  but  the  servant  maid,  some  how  or 
other,  suspected  there  was  designs  about  the  place,  and 
was  on  the  watch.  AV ell,  one  night  when  she  was  all 
alone,  she  heard  a  noise  outside  the  windy,  so  she  kei>t 
as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  By  aud  by  the  sash  was  attempted 
to  be  raised  from  the  outside,  so  she  laid  hold  of  a 
kettle  of  boiling  wather,  and  stood  hid  behind  the 
shutter.  The  windy  was  now  raised  a  little,  and  a  hand 
aud  arm  thrust  in  to  throw  up  the  sash  altogether, 
when  the  girl  poured  the  boiling  water  down  the  sleeve 
of  Bill's  coat.  Bill  roared  with  pain,  when  the  girl  said 
to  him,  laughing,  through  the  windy — 'I  thought  you 
came  for  something.'" 

"That  was  a  'cute  girl,"  said  Larry,  chuckling. 

"Well,  now,  that's  an  instance  of  a  woman's  clever- 
ness in  i)reventing.  I'll  tell  you  one  of  her  determina- 
tions to  discover,  and  prosecute  to  conviction;  and  in 
this  case,  what  makes  it  curious  is,  that  Jack  Tate  had 
done  the  bowldest  things,  and  run  the  greatest  risks, 
'  the  eminent  deadly,'  as  the  poet  says,  when  he  was 
done  up  at  last  by  a  feather-bed." 

"A  feather-bed,"  repeated  Lari'y,  wondering  how  a 
feather-bed  could  influence  the  fate  of  a  bold  burglar, 
while  Goggins  mistook  his  exclamation  of  surprise  to 
signify  the  i)altrinessof  the  prize,  and  therefore  chimed 
in  with  him. 

"Quite  true — no  wonder  you  wonder — quite  below  a 
man  of  his  pluck;  but  the  fact  was,  a  sweetheart  of  his 
was  longing  for  a  feather-bed,  aud  Jack  determined  to 
get  it.  Well,  he  marched  into  a  house,  the  door  of 
which  he  found  open,  and  went  upstairs  and  took  the 
best  feather-bed  iu  the  house,  tied  it  uj)  in  the  best 
quilt,  crannned  some  caps  and  ribbons  he  saw  lying 
about  in  the  bundle,  and  marclied  down  stairs  again; 
but  you  sec,  in  carrying  off  even  the  small  thing  of  a 
feather-bed.  Jack  showed  the  skill  of  a  high  practitioner, 
for  he  decendhered  tiie  stairs  backwards." 

"Backwards,"  said  Larry,  "what  was  that  for?" 

"You'll  see,  by  and  by,"  said  (toggins;  "he  descend- 
.  liered  backwards,  when  suddenly  lie  lieerd  a  door 
opening,  and  a  faymale  voice  exclaim,  '  Where  are  you 
going  with  that  bed?  ' 

"'  1  am  going  u])  stairs  with  it,  ma'am,'  said  Jack, 
j  whose  backward  position  favored  his  lie;  and  he  hegau 
I   to  walk  up  again. 

"  '  Come  down  here,'  said  the  Uuly,  '  we  want  no  beds 
here,  man.' 


"'Mr.  Sullivan,  ma'am,  sent  me  home  with  it  him- 
self,' said  Jack,  still  mounting  the  stairs. 

"'Come  down,  I  tell  you,'  said  the  lady,  in  a  great 
rage.  'There's  no  Mr.  Sullivan  lives  here, — go  out  of 
this  with  j'our  bed,  you  stupid  fellow.' 

"'I  beg  your  i)ardon,  ma'am,'  says  Jack,  turning 
round,  and  marching  oft'  with  the  bed  fair  and  aisy. " 

"Well,  there  was  a  regular  shilloo  in  the  house  when 
the  thing  was  found  out,  aud  cart  ropes  wouldn't  howld 
the  lady  for  the  rage  she  was  in  at  being  diddled;  so 
she  offered  rewards,  and  the  dickens  knows  all;  and 
what  do  you  think  at  last  discovered  our  poor  Jack  ?" 

"The  sweetheart,  maybe,"  said  Larry,  grinning  in 
ecstasy  at  the  thought  of  human  perfidy. 

"No,"  said  Goggins,  "honor  even  among  sweethearts, 
though  they  do  the  trick  sometimes,  I  confess;  but  no 
woman  of  any  honor  would  betray  a  great  man  like 
Jack.  No — 'twas  one  of  the  paltry  ribbons  that  brought 
conviction  home  to  him;  the  woman  never  lost  sight  of 
hunting  up  evidence  about  her  feather-bed,  and,  in  the 
end,  a  ribbon  out  of  one'of  her  cajis  settled  the  hash  of 
Jack  Tate." 

From  robbings  they  went  on  to  tell  of  murders,  ami 
at  last  that  uncomfortable  sensation  which  people  ex- 
perience after  a  feast  of  horrors,  began  to  pervade  the 
party;  and  whenever  they  looked  round,  there  was  the 
coffin  in  the  background. 

"Throw  some  turf  on  the  Are,"  said  Goggins,  "'tis 
burning  low,  and  change  the  subject;  the  tragic  muse 
has  reigned  sufficiently  long — enough  of  the  dagger 
and  the  bowl — sink  the  socks,  and  put  on  the  buck- 
skins.    Leather  away,  Jim  — sing  us  a  song." 

"What  is  it  to  be?"  asked  Jim. 

"Oh — that  last  song  of  the  Solicitor-General's,"  said 
Goggins,  with  an  air  as  if  the  Solicitor-General  were 
his  particular  friend. 

"About  the  robbery  ?"  inquired  Jim. 

"To  be  sure,"  returned  Goggins. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Larry,  "and  would  so  grate  a  man 
as  the  Solicithor-Giniral  demane  himself  by  writin' 
about  robbers  ?" 

"Oh  !"  said  Goggins,  "those  in  the  lieavy  i)n>lession 
of  the  law  nnist  have  their  little  private  moments  of 
rollickzation;  and  them  high  men,  you  see,  like  to  do  a 
bit  of  low  by  way  of  variety.  '  The  Night  before  Larry 
was  stretched,'  was  done  by  a  bishop,  they  say;  and 
'Lord  Altamont's  Bull  '  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice;  and 
the  Solicitor-(ieneral  is  as  up  to  fun  as  any  bishop  of 
them  all.     Come,  Jim,  tip  us  the  stave  !" 

Jim  cleared  his  throat  aud  obeyed  his  chief. 

THE  QUAKEKS  MEETING. 
I. 
"  A  traveller  wended  the  wilds  among, 
With  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  silver  tongnc; 
Ilia  hut  it  was  broad,  and  all  drab  were  his  clothes, 
For  he  hated  hi^h  colors— except  on  his  nose. 
And  lie  met  with  a  lady,  the  story  goes. 

Ueigho  I  yea  tlieo  and  nay  thee. 


II. 


•  The  damsel  she  cast  him  a  merry  blink.  , 
And  the  traveller  nothing  was  loth  1  think  ; 
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Her  merry  black  eye  beamed  her  bonnet  beneath. 
And  the  quaker  he  grinned,  for  he'd  very  goud  teeth. 
And  he  ask'd,  '  Art  thee  going  to  ride  on  the  heath  ?' 
Heigho  I  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

III. 

'  *  I  hope  you'll  protect  me,  kind  sir,'  said  the  maid. 
'As  to  ride  this  heath  over  I'm  sadly  al'raid  ; 
For  robbers,  they  say,  here  in  numbers  abound, 
And  I  wouldn't  ■  for  anything'  I  should  be  found. 
For— between  you  and  me— I  have  five  hundred  pcund.' 
Heigho  I  yea  thee  and  pay  thee. 

IV. 
'  '  If  that  is  thee*  own,  dear,'  the  qnaker  he  said, 
'  I  ne'er  saw  a  maiden  I  sooner  would  wed  ; 
And  I  have  another  five  hundred  just  n  w, 
In  the  padding  that's  under  my  saddle  bow, 
.\nd  I'll  settle  it  all  upon  thee,  I  vow  I' 

Heigho  1  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 


"  The  maiden  she  smil'd,  and  her  rein  she  drew, 
'Your  ofEer  III  take— though  I'll  not  take  you  ;' 
A  pistol  she  held  at  the  quaker's  head — 
'  Now  give  me  your  gold — or  I'll  give  you  my  lead— 
'Tis  under  the  saddle,  I  think  you  said.' 

Heigho  I  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

VI. 

"  The  damsel  she  ripp'd  up  the  saddle-bow. 
And  the  quaker  was  never  a  quaker  till  now; 
And  he  saw  by  the  fair  one  he  wish'd  for  a  brida 
His  purse  borne  away  with  a  swaggering  stride, 
And  the  eye  that  look'd  tender,  now  only  defied. 

Heigho  I  yea  thee  and  rxiy  thee. 

VII. 

"  '  The  spirit  doth  move  me,  friend  Broad-brim,'  quoth  she, 
'  To  take  all  this  filthy  temptation  from  thee. 
For  Mammon  deceiveth— and  beauty  is  fleeting ; 
Accept  from  thy  maai-d^n  a  right  loving  greeting, 
For  mucn  doth  she  profit  by  this  quaker's  meeting. 
Heigho  1  yea  thee  and  «qy  thee. 

VIII. 
"  'And  hark!  jolly  quaker,  so  rosy  and  sly. 
'  Have  righteousness  more  than  a  wench  in  thine  eye. 
Don't  go  ngain  peeping  girls'  bonnets  beneath. 
Remember  the  one  that  you  met  on  the  heath, 
Eer  name's  Jimmy  Barlow— I  tell  to  your  tcethP 

Heigho!  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 

IX. 
"'Friend  James,'  quote  the  quaker,  '  pray  listen  to  rae, 
For  thou  canst  confer  a  great  favor,  d'ye  see; 
The  gold  thou  hast  taken  is  not  mine,  my  friend, 
Py  my  master's— and  truly  on  thee  I  depend 
To  make  it  appear  I  my  trust  did  defend.' 

Heigho !  yea  thee  and  nay  thee. 


' '  So  fire  a  few  shots  throu.^h  my  clothes,  here  and  there. 
To  make  it  appear  'twas  adesp'rate  affair,' 
So  Jim  he  popp  d  first  through  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
And  then  through  his  collar— quite  close  to  bis  throat; 
'  Now  once  through  my  broad  brim,'  quote  Ephraim,  '  I  vote.' 
Heigho!  yea  thee  and  nay  hee, 

XI. 
" '  I  have  but  a  brace,'  said  old  Jim.  '  and  they're  spint, 
And  I  won't  load  again  for  a  make-believe  rent.' 
'Then,  said  Ephraim — producing  hi9  pistols — '  jnst  give 
My  five  hundred  pounds  back — or  as  bure  as  you  liv« 
4'11  make  of  y  ur  body  a  riddle  or  sieve.' 

Ueigho!  yea  thee  and  nay  thee.' 

XII. 
"Jim  Barlow  was  diddled — and  though  he  was  game. 
He  ^aw  Kphraim's  pistol  so  deadly  in  aim 
That  he  gave  up  the  gold,  and  he  took  to  his  scrapers. 
And  when  th<:  whole  story  got  into  the  papers. 
They  said  that '  l/ie  thietex  were  no  match  for  the  Quakers.' 
Heigho!  yea  thee  and  nay  thee." 

"Well,  it's  a  quare  thing:  ymi  should  lie  singiu'  a 
song  here,"  said  Larr.vHooan,  ";iboiit  Jim  Barlow,  and 
it's  uot  over  half  a  mile  out  of  tliis  verj'  place  he  was 
hanged." 

•The  inferior  class  of  qnakers  make  fhee  serve  not  only  in  its  own  grammatical 
use,  but  also  do  the  duty  of  thy  and  (Aine . 


"luileed!"  exclaimed  all  the  meu  at  ouce,  looking 
with  great  interest  at  Larry. 

"It's  truth  I'm  telling  you.  He  made  a  very  bowld 
robbery  up  by  the  long  hill  there,  on  two  gentlemin, 
for  he's  mighty  stout." 

"Pluck  to  the  backbone,"  said  Goggina. 

"Well,  he  tuk  the  purses  aft  both  o'  them;  and  just 
as  he  was  goin'  on  aftber  doin'  that  same,  what  should 
appear  on  the  road  before  him  but  two  other  thravellers 
coming  up  forninst  him.  With  that  the  men  that  was  rob- 
bed cried  out 'Stoi)  thief!'  and  so  Jim,  seein'  himself 
so  Jim,  seein'  himself  hemmed  in  betune  the  four  o' 
them,  faced  his  horse  to  the  ditch,  and  took  across  the 
country;  but  the  thravellers  was  well  mounted  as  well 
as  himself,  and  powdhered  after  him  like  mad.  Well, 
it  was  equal  to  a  steeple  chase  a'most;  and  Jim,  seein' 
he  could  uot  shake  them  oif,  thought  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  cut  out  some  throublesome  work  for 
them;  so  l>e  led  off  to  where  he  knew  there  was  the 
divil's  own  leap  to  take,  and  he  intended  to  'pound* 
them  there,  and  be  off' in  the  mane  time;  but  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  his  own  horse,  that  was  as  bowld  as 
himself,  and  would  jump  at  the  moon  if  he  was  faced 
to  it,  missed  his  foot  in  takiu'  oft",  and  fell  short  o'  the 
leap  and  slipped  his  shouldher,  and  Jim  himself  had  a 
bad  fall  of  it  too,  and,  av«coorse,  it  was  all  over  wid 
him — and  up  came  the  four  gintlomen.  Well,  Jim  had 
his  pistol  yet,  and  he  pulled  if  out,  and  swore  lie'd 
shoot  the  first  man  that  attempted  to  take  him;  but  the 
gintlemen  had  i)istols  as  well  as  he,  and  were  so  hot  on 
the  chase  they  determined  to  have  him,  and  closed  on 
him.  Jim  fired  and  killed  one  o' them:  but  he  got  a 
ball  in  the  shouldlier  himself  from  another,  and  he  was 
taken.  Jim  sthruv  to  shoot  himself  with  his  second 
pistol,  but  it  missed  flre.  'The  curse  o'  the  road  is  on 
me,' said  Jim;  'my  pistol  missed  fire,  and  my  horse 
slipped  his  shouldher,  and  now  I'll  be  scragged,'  says 
he,  '  but  it's  uot  for  nothing— I've  killed  one  of  ye,' 
says  he. " 

"He  was  all  pluck,"  said  Goggins. 

"Desperate  bowld,"  said  Larry. — "Well,  he  was 
thried  and  condimned,  av  coorse  ;  and  was  hanged,  as  I 
tell  yon,  half  a  mile  out  o'  this  very  place  where  we 
are  sittin',  and  his  appearance  walks,  they  say,  ever 
since." 

"You  don't  say  so  !"  said  Goggins. 

"Faith,  its  tlirue  !"  answered  Larrj*. 

"You  never  saw  it,"  said  Goggins. 

"Tlie  Lord  forbid  !"  returned  Larry;  "but  it's  thrue, 
for  all  that.  For  you  see  the  big  house  near  this  barn, 
that  is  all  ruin,  was  desarted  because  Jim's  ghost  used 
to  walk." 

"Tiiat  was  foolish,"  said  Goggins;  "stir  up  the  flre, 
Jim,  and  hand  me  the  whisk j'." 

"Oil,  if  it  was  only  walkin',  they  might  have  got 
over  that;  but  at  last,  one  niglit,  as  the  story  goes, 
wlieii  tliere  was  a  tbremeiidious  storm  of  wind  and 
rain — " 

"Wliisht !"  said  one  of  the  peasants,  "what's  that?" 

As  they  listened  they  heard  the  beating  of  heavy 

♦  Impound. 
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rtiiu  agaiust  the  Cioor,  aud  the  ■wiud  howled  through  its 
(ihiiiks. 

"Well,"  said  Goggins,  "what  are  you  stopping  for  !" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  stoppin',  said  Larry;  "Iwassayin'  that 
it  was  a  bad,  wild  night,  and  Jimmy  Barlow's  appear- 
ance came  into  the  house,  aud  asked  them  for  a  glass  o' 
sper'ts,  aud  that  he'd  be  obliged  to  them  if  they'd  help 
him  with  his  horse  that  slipped  his  shouldher;  and, 
faith,  afther  that  they'd  stay  iu  the  place  no  longer; 
and,  signs  on  it,  the  house  is  gone  to  rack  and  ruin,  and 
its  only  this  barn  that's  kept  up  at  all,  because  it's 
convaynient  for  owld  skinflint  on  the  farm." 

"That's  all  nonsense,"  said  Goggins,  who  wished, 
nevertheless,  that  he  had  not  heard  the  'nonsense.' 
"Come,  sing  another  song,  Jim." 

Jim  said  he  did  not  remember  one. 

"Then  you  sing,  Ealph." 

Ealph  said  every  one  knew  he  never  did  more  than 
join  a  chorus. 

"Then  join  me  in  a  chorus,"  said  Goggins,  "for  I'll 
sing,  if  Jim's  afraid." 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Jim. 

"Then  why  won't  you  sing?" 

"Because  I  don't  like." 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  Goggins. 

"Well,  maybe  you're  afraid  yourself,"  said  Jim,  "if 
you  told  truth." 

"Just  to  show  you  how  little  I'm  afraid,"  said  Gog- 
gins, with  a  swaggering  air,  "I'll  sing  another  song 
about  Jimmy  Barlow." 

•"You'd  better  not,"  said  Larry  Hogan;  "let  him  re.st 
in  pace !" 

"Fudge  !"  said  Goggins.  "Will  yoii  join  chorus, 
Jim?" 

"I  wil',"  said  Jim,  fiercely. 

"Well  all  join,"  said  the  men,  (except  Larry,)  who 
felt  it  would  be  a  sort  of  relief  to  bully  away  the  super- 
natural terror,  which  hung  round  their  hearts  after  the 
ghost  story,  by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 

"Then  here  goes  !"  said  Goggins,  who  started 
another  long  ballad  about  Jimmy  Barlow,  in  the  open- 
ing of  which  all  joined.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"My  name  it  is  Jimmy  Barlow, 
I  was  txirn  in  tlie  town  of  Carlow, 
And  here  I  lie  in  Maryborough  jail, 
All  for  the  robbing  of  the  Wicklow  mail, 
Pol  derol  derijdlei-do!" 

As  it  would  be  tiresome  to  follow  this  ballad  through 
all  its  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  we  shall  leave 
the  singers  engaged  in  their  chorus,  while  we  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  more  interesting  person  than 
Mister  Goggins  or  Jimmy  Barlow. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

When  Edward  O'Connor  had  hurried  from  the  burial- 
place,  lie  threw  himself  into  his  saddle,  and  urged  ]iis 
horse  to  speed,  anxious  to  fly  the  spot  where  his  feel- 
ings had  been  so  harrowed;  and  as  he  swei>t  along 
through   the  cold   night  wind  which  began  to  rise  in 


gusty  fits,  and  howled  past  him,  there  was,  in  the 
violence  of  his  rapid  motion,  something  congenial  to 
the  fierce  career  of  ])ainful  thoughts  which  chased  each 
other  through  his  heated  brain.  He  continued  to  travel 
at  this  rapid  pace,  so  absorbed  in  bitter  reflection  as  to 
be  quite  insensible  to  external  impressions,  and  he 
knew  not  how  far  nor.  how  fast  he  was  going,  though 
the  heavy  breathing  of  his  horse  at  anj-  other  time 
would  have  been  signal  sufficient  to  draw  the  rein;  but 
still  he  pressed  onward,  and  still  the  storm  increased, 
and  each  acclivity  was  topped  but  to  sweep  down  the 
succeeding  slope  at  the  same  desperate  pace.  Hitherto 
the  road  over  which  he  pursued  his  fleet  career  lay 
through  an  open  country,  and  though  the  shades  of  a 
stormy  night  hung  above  it,  the  horse  could  make  his 
way  in  safety  through  the  gloom;  but  now  they  ap- 
proached an  old  road  which  skirted  an  ancient  domain, 
whose  venerable  trees  threw  their  arm  across  the  old 
causeway,  and  added  their  shadows  to  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

Many  and  many  a  time  had  Edward  ridden  in  the 
soft  summer  under  the  green  shade  of  these  very  trees, 
in  company  with  Fanny  Dawson,  his  guiltless  heart  full 
of  hope  and  love; — perhaps  it  was  this  very  thought 
crossing  his  mind  at  the  moment  which  made  his  i)res- 
ent  circumstances  the  more  oppressive.  He  was  guilt- 
less no  longer,  he  rode  not  in  happiness  with  the 
woman  he  adored  under  tlie  soft  shade  of  summer  trees, 
but  heard  the  wintry  wind  howl  through  their  leafless 
boughs  as  he  hurried  in  maddened  speed  beneath  them, 
and  heard  iu  the  dismal  sound  but  an  echo  of  the  voice 
of  remorse  which  was  ringing  through  his  heart.  The 
darkness  was  intense  from  the  canopy  of  old  oaks 
which  overhung  the  road,  but  still  the  horse  was 
urged  through  the  dark  ravine  at  speed,  though  one 
might  not  see  an  arm's  length  before  them.  Fearlessly 
it  was  performed,  though  ever  and  anon,  as  the  trees 
swung  about  their  heavy  branches  in  the  storm,  smaller 
portions  of  the  boughs  were  snai)ped  off  and  flung  in 
the  faces  of  the  horse  and  the  rider,  who  still  si)urred 
and  plashed  his  headlong  way  tlirough  the  heavy  road 
beneath.  Emerging  at  length  from  the  deep  and  over- 
shadawed  valley,  a  steej)  hill  raised  its  crest  in  advance, 
but  still  up  the  stony  acclivity  tlie  feet  of  the  mettled 
steed  rattled  rapidly, and  flashed  tire  from  the  flinty  path. 
As  they  approached  the  top  of  the  hill  the  force  of  the 
storm  became  more  apparant,  and  on  reaciiing  its  crest, 
the  fierce  pelting  of  the  mingled  rain  and  hail  made 
the  horse  impatient  of  the  storm  of  which  his  rider  was 
heedless,— almost  unconscious.  Tlie  spent  animal  with 
short  snortings  betokeneil  his  labor,  and  shook  his 
head  passionately  as  the  fierce  hail  shower  struck  him 
in  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  Still,  however,  was  he  urged 
downwai'd,  but  he  was  no  longer  safe,  tjuite  blown, 
and  iiressed  over  a  rough  descent,  the  generous  crea- 
ture, that  would  die  rather  than  refuse,  made  a  false 
sfe]),  and  came  heavily  to  the  ground.  Edward  was 
stunned  by  the  fall,  though  not  seriously  liurt;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  recovered  his  feet, 
hut  found  the  horse  srill  jirostrate.  Taking  tlie  animal 
by  the  head,  ho  assisted  him  to  rise,  which  he  was  not 
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enabled  to  do  till  after  several  efforts;  and  when  be 
regained  his  legs,  it  was  manifest  he  was  seriouslj 
lamed:  and  as  he  limped  along  with  difiiculty  beside 
his  master,  who  led  him  gently,  it  became  evident  that 
it  was  beyond  the  animal's  power  to  reach  his  own 
stable  that  night.  Edward  for  the  first  time  was  now 
aware  of  how  much  he  had  punished  his  horse;  he  felt 
ashamed  of  using  the  noble  brute  with  such  severity, 
and  became  conscious  that  he  had  beeu  acting  under 
something  little  short  of  frenzy.  The  consciousness  at 
once  tended  to  restore  him  somewhat  to  himself,  and 
he  begann  to  look  around  on  every  side  in  search  of 
some  house  where  he  could  find  rest  and  shelter  for 
his  disabled  horse.  As  he  proceeded  thus,  the  care 
necessarily  bestowed  on  his  dumb  companion  partially 
called  off  his  thoughts  from  the  painful  theme  with 
which  they  had  been  exclusively  occupied,  and  the 
effect  was  most  beneficial.  The  first  violent  burst  of 
feeling  was  past,  and  a  calmer  train  of  thought  suc- 
ceeded; he  for  the  first  time  remembered  the  boy  had 
forgiven  him, — and  that  was  a  great  consolation  to  him: 
he  recalled,  too,  his  own  words,  pledging  to  Gustavus 
his  friendship,  and  in  this  pleasing  hope  of  the  future 
Jie  saw  much  to  redeem  what  he  regretted  of  the  past. 
Still,  however,  the  wild  flare  of  the  pine-torch  over  the 
lone  grave  of  his  adversary,  and  the  horrid  answer  of 
the  grave-digger,  that  he  was  but  "finishing  his  work," 
would  recur  to  his  memory,  and  awake  an  internal 
groan. 

From  this  painful  reminiscence  he  sougiit  to  escape, 
by  looking  forward  to  all  he  would  do  for  Gustavus, 
and  had  become  much  calmer,  when  the  glimmer  of  a 
liglit  not  far  ahead  attracted  him,  and  he  soon  was 
enabled  to  perceive  it  proceeded  from  some  buildings 
that  lay  on  his  right,  not  far  from  the  road.  He  turned 
up  the  rough  path  which  formed  the  approach,  and  tiie 
light  escaped  through  the  chinks  of  a  large  door,  which 
indicated  the  place  to  be  a  coach-house,  or  some  such 
ofBce,  belonging  to  the  general  pile,  which  seemed  in  a 
ruinous  condition. 

x\.s  he  approached,  Edward  heard  rude  sounds  of 
merriment,  amongst  which  the  joining  of  many  voices, 
in  a  "ree-raw"  chorus,  indicated  that  a  carouse  was 
going  forwai-d  within. 

On  reaching  the  door,  he  could  perceive  through  a 
wide  chink  a  group  of  men  sitting  round  a  turf  fire, 
which  was  piled  at  the  far  end  of  the  building,  which 
had  no  fire-place,  and  the  smolce,  curling  upwards  to 
the  roof,  wi-eathed  the  rafters  in  smoke;  beneath  this 
vapory  canopy  the  party  sat  drinking  and  singing, 
and  Edward,  ere  he  knocked  for  admittance,  listened 
to  the  following  strange  refrain. 

"  J^r  my  name  it  is  Jimmy  Barlow^ 
I  was  born  in  the  town  of  Carloxr, 
And  lure  Hie  in  Marytioimgh  jail, 
AUfor  the  robbing  of  the  Wicklow  mail. 

Fol  de  rol  de  riddle-iddle-ido .'" 

Then  the  principal  singer  took  up  the  song,  which 
seemed  to  be  one  of  robbery,  blood,  and  murder,  for  it 
ran  thus: — 

"  Then  he  cocked  his  pistol  gaiij, 
And  stood  before  him  bravely, 


Smoke  and  fire  is  my  desire, 
^  So  blaze  away,  my  game-cock  squire. 

I^or  my  namt  it  is  Jimmy  Bartow, 
I  was  born,  itc." 

Edward  O'Connor  knocked  at  the  door  loudly;  the 
words  he  had  just  heard  about  "pistols,"  "blazing 
away,"  and,  last  of  all,  "sjuire,"  fell  gratingly  on  his 
ear  at  that  moment,  and  seemed  strangely  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  previous  adventures  of  the  night 
and  his  own  sad  thoughts,  and  he  beat  against  the  door 
with  violence. 

The  chorus  ceased. 

Edward  repeated  his  knocking. 

Still  there  was  no  answer;  but  be  heard  low  and  hur- 
ried muttering  inside.  Determined,  however,  to  gain 
admittance,  Edward  laid  hold  of  an  iron  hasp  outside 
the  door,  which  enabled  him  to  shake  the  gate  with 
violence,  that  there  might  be  no  excuse  on  the  part  of 
the  inmates  that  they  did  not  hear;  but  in  thus  making 
the  old  door  rattle  in  its  frame,  it  suddenly  yielded  to 
his  touch,  and  creaked  ojten  on  its  rusty  binges;  for 
when  Larry  Hogan  had  entered  it  had  been  forgotten 
to  be  barred. 

As  Edward  stood  in  the  open  doorway,  the  first  ob- 
ject which  met  his  eye  was  the  coffin, — and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  much  at  that  moment  the  sight  shocked 
him;  he  shuddered  involuntarily,  yet  could  not  with- 
draw his  eyes  from  the  revolting  object;  and  the  pallor 
with  which  his  previous  mental  anxiety  had  invested 
bis  cheek,  increased  as  he  looked  on  this  last  tenement 
of  mortality.  "Am  I  to  see  nothing  but  the  evidences 
of  death's  doings  this  night?"  was  the  mental  question 
which  shot  through  Edward's  overwrought  bi'ain,.and 
he  grew  livid  at  Ihe  thought.  He  looked  more  like 
one  raised  from  the  grave  than  a  living  being,  and  a 
wild  glare  in  his  eyes  rendered  his  appearance  still 
more  unearthly.  He  felt  that  shame  which  men  always 
exi)erience  in  allowing  their  feelings  to  overcome  them; 
and  by  a  great  effort  he  mastered  bis  emotion  and 
spoke,  but  the  voice  partook  of  the  strong  nervous  ex- 
citement under  which  he  labored,  and  was  hollow  and 
broken,  and  seemed  more  like  that  which  one  might 
fancy  to  proceed  from  the  jaws  of  a  sepulchre,  than  one 
of  flesh  and  blood.  Beaten  by  the  storm,  too,  his  hair 
hung  in  wet  flakes  over  his  face,  and  added  to  his  wild 
appearance,  so  that  the  men  all  jumped  to  their  feet 
the  first  glimpse  they  caught  of  him,  and  huddled 
themselves  together  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, from  whence  they  eyed  him  with  evident  alarm. 

Edward  thought  some  whisky  might  check  the 
feeling  of  faintness  which  overcame  him;  and  though 
he  deemed  it  ])robable  he  bad  broken  in  upon  the  noc- 
turnal revel  of  desperate  and  lawless  men,  he  neverthe- 
less asked  them  to  give  him  some;  but  instead  of  dis- 
playing that  alacrity  so  universal  in  Ireland,  of  sharing 
the  "creature"  with  anew  comer,  the  men  only  pointed 
to  the  bottle  which  stood  beside  the  fire,  and  drew  clo- 
ser together. 

Edwards  de.sire  for  the  stimulant  was  so  great,  that 
he  scarcely  noticed  the  singular  want  of  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  men;  and  seizing  the  bottle  (for  there 
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was  no  glass),  he  put  it  to  his  li])s,  and  quaffed  a  hearty 
dram  of  the  spirit  before  he  spoke. 

"I  must  ask  for  shelter  and  assistance  here,"  said 
Edward.  "Mj^  horse,  I  fear,  has  slipped  his  shoul- 
der— " 

Before  he  could  ntter  another  word,  a  simultaneous 
roar  of  terror  burst  from  the  group — they  fancied  the 
ghost  of  Jimmy  Barlow  was  before  them,  and  made  a 
simultaneous  rush  from  the  barn;  and  as  the  saw  the 
horse  at  the  door,  another  yell  esca|)ed  them,  as  the 
fled  with  increased  speed  and  terror.  Edward  stood  in 
amazement  as  the  men  rushed  from  his  ])resence.  He 
followed  to  the  gate  to  recall  them;  they  were  gone;  he 
could  only  hear  their 
yells  in  the  distance. 
The  circumstance 
seemed  quite  unac- 
countable; and  as  he 
stood  lost  in  vain  sur- 
mises as  to  the  cause 
of  the  strange  occur- 
rence, a  low  neigh  of 
recognition  from  the 
horse  reminded  him 
of  the  animal's  wants, 
and  he  led  him  into 
the  barn,  whei'e,  from 
the  plenty  of  straw 
which  lay  around,  he 
shook  down  a  litter 
■where  the  maimed 
animal  might  rest. 

He  then  paced  up 
and  down  the  barn, 
lost  in  wonder  at  the 
conduct  of  those 
whom  he  found  there, 
and  whom  his  pres- 
ence had  so  suddenly 
exj)elled;  and  ever  as 
he  walked  towards 
tlie  tire,  the  coflin 
caught  his  eye.  As 
a  fitful  blaze  occasion- 
ally arose  it  flashed 
upon  tlie  plate,  which 
briglitly    reflected    the 


woild,  he  saw  the  ooflin-plate  flash  back  the  flame,  his 
imagination  accumulated  horror  on  horror;  and  when 
the  blaze  sank,  and  but  the  bright  red  of  the  fire  was 
reflected,  it  seemed  to  him  to  burn,  as  it  were,  with  a 
spot  of  blood  and  he  could  support  the  scene  no  longer, 
but  riKshed  from  the  barn  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
on  frenzy. 

It  was  about  an  hour  afterwards,  near  midnight,  that 
the  old  barn  was  in  flames;  most  likely  some  of  the 
straw  near  the  fire,  in  the  confusion  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  party,  had  been  scattered  within  range 
of  ignition,  and  caused  the  accident.  The  flames  were 
seen  for  miles  around  the  country;  and  the   shattered 

M'alls  of  the  ruined 
mansion  -  house  were 
illuminated  brightly 
by  the  glare  of  the 
consuming  barn, 
which,  in  the  morning, 
added  its  own  black- 
ened and  reeking  ruin 
to  the  desolation,  and 
crowds  of  x^ersons 
congregated  to  the 
spot  for  many  days 
after.  The  charred 
l)lanks  of  the  coflin 
were  dragged  from 
amongst  the  ruin ;  and 
as  the  roof  in  falling 
in  had  dragged  a  large 
l>ortion  of  the  wall 
along  with  it,  the 
stones  which  had  fill- 
ed the  coffin  could  not 
be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  fallen 
building,  therefore 
much  wonder  arose 
that  no  vestige  of  the 
bones  of  the  corse  it 
was  supposed  to  con- 
tain could  be  dis- 
covered. Wonder  in- 
creased to  horror  as 
the  strange  fact  was 


flame,    and    Edward    was   ir-i  promulgated;  and  in  the  ready  credulity  of  a  su])er- 
resistibly  drawn,   despite  his  original    im])ressiou  of  stitious    people,   the   terrible  belief    became    general, 


horror  at  tlie  object,  to  approach  and  read  the  in 
scription.  The  shield  bore  the  name  of  "O'Grady," 
and  Edward  recoiled  from  the  coffin  with  a  shudder, 
and  inwardly  asked,  was  he  in  liis  waking  senses?  He 
had  but  an  hour  ago  seen  his  adversary  laid  in  his 
grave,  yet  here  was  his  coffiii  again  befoi-o  him,  as  if  to 
harrow  up  his  soul  anew.  Was  it  real,  or  a  mockery  ? 
Was  ho  the  sport  of  a  dream,  or  was  there  some  dread- 
ful curse  fallen  u])on  him,  that  he  should  be  for  ever 
upon  his  track?  He  breathed  short  and  hard,  and  the 
smoky  atmosphere  in  which  he  was  enveUqied  rendered 
respiration  still  more  difficult.  As  through  this  oj)- 
presaive   vapor,  which  seemed  only  fit  for  the   nether 


that  his  sable  majesty  had  made  oft"  with  O'Grady 
and  the  party  watching  him;  for  as  the  Dublin 
bailiffs  never  stopjied  till  they  got  back  to  town, 
and  were  never  seen  again  in  the  country,  it  was 
most  natural  to  suppose  tliat  the  devil  had  made  a  haul 
of  them  at  (lie  same  time.  In  a  few  diiys  rumor  added 
the  spectral  api)earaiice  of  Jim  Barlow  to  the  tale, 
which  only  deepened  its  mysterious  horror;  and 
though,  after  some  time,  the  true  story  was  promul- 
gated by  those  who  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case,  yet 
the  truth  never  gained  grounil,  and  was  considered  but 
a  clever  sham,  attempted  by  the  family  to  i)revent  so 
dreadful   a  story   from  attaching  to  their  house;  and 
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tnidition  perpetuates  to  this  lionr  the  belief  tliat  the 
devil  flew  away  with  O'  Grady. 

Loue  and  sliiiuiied  as  the  hill  Avas  where  the  ruiued 
house  stood,  it  became  more  loue  and  shuuued  thau 
ever;  and  the  boldest  heart  in  the  whole  country  side 
would  quail  to  be  in  its  vicinity,  even  in  the  day-time. 
To  such  ai)itch  the  ])anic  rose,  that  an  extensive  farm 
which  encircled  it,  and  belonged  to  an  old  usurer  who 
nuwle  the  seizure,  fell  in  a  profitless  state,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  men  being  found  to  work  upon  it.  It 
was  useless  even  as  pasture,  for  no  one  could  be  found 
to  herd  cattle  upon  it;  altogether,  it  was  a  serious  loss 
to  the  money-grubber;  and  so  far  the  incident  of  the 
burnt  barn,  and  the  tradition  it  gave  rise  to,  acted  bene- 
ficially, in  making  the  inhuman  act  of  warring  with  the 
dead  recoil  upon  the  merciless  old  usurer. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Wf,  left  Andy  in  what  may  be  called  a  delicate 
situation,  and  though  Andy  s  perceptions  of  the  refined 
were  not  very  acute,  he  himself  began  to  wonder  how 
he  should  get  out  of  the  dilemma  into  which  circum- 
stances had  thrown  him;  and  even  to  his  dull  compre- 
hension various  terminations  of  his  adventure  sug- 
gested themselves,  till  he  became  (juite  confused  in  the 
chaos  which  his  own  thoughts  created.  One  good  idea, 
liowever,  Andy  contrived  to  lay  hold  of  out  of  the 
bundle  which  perplexed  him;  he  felt  that  to  gain  time 
would  be  an  advantage,  and  if  evil  must  come  of  his 
adventure,  the  longer  he  could  keep  itoff  the  better;  so 
he  kei)t  up  his  affectation  of  timidity,  and  put  in  his 
sobs  and  lamentations,  like  so  many  commas  and  colons, 
as  it  were,  to  pi'event  Bridget  from  arriving  at  her 
climax  of  going  to  bed. 

Bridget  insisted  bed  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  young  woman  in  distress  of  mind. 

And  protested  he  could  never  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
when  his  mind  was  uneasy. 

Bridget  promised  the  most  sisterly  tenderness. 

Andy  answered  by  a  lament  for  his  mother. 

"Come  to  bed,  I  tell  you,"  said  Bridget. 

"Are  the  sheets  aired?"  sobbed  Andy. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Bridget  in  amazement. 

"If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  sheets  bein'  aired,"  said 
An<ly,  "I'd  be  afeard  of  catchiu'  cowld." 

"Sheets,  indeed!"  said  Bridget;  "faith,  it's  a  dainty 
lady  you  are,  if  you  can't  sleep  without  sheets." 

"What!"  returned  Andy,  "no  sheets." 

"Divil  a  sheet." 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,"  exclaimed  Andy,  "what, would 
you  say  to  your  innocent  child  being  tuk  away  to  a 
place  there  was  no  sheets." 

"Well!  I  never  heard  the  like,"  says  Bridget. 

"Oh,  the  villians!  to  bring  me  where  I  wouldn't  have 
a  bit  o'  clane  linen  to  lie  in." 

"Sure  there's  blankets,  1  tell  you." 


"Oh,  don't  talk  to  me!"  roared  Andy;  "sure,  you 
know,  sheets  is  only  dacent." 

"Bother,  girl!  isn't  a  snug  woolly  blanket  a  fine 
thing?" 

"Oh,  don't  brake  my  heart  that-a-way,"  sobbed  Andy, 
"sure  there's  wool  on  any  dirty  sheep's  back,  but  linen 
is  dacency!— Oh  mother,  mother,  if  you  thought  your 
poor  girl  was  without  a  sheet  this  night!" 

And  so  Andy  went  on,  spinning  his  bit  of  "linen 
manufacture"'  as  long  as  he  could,  and  raising 
Bridget's  wonder,  that  instead  of  the  lament  which 
abdncted  ladies  generally  raise  about  their  "vartue," 
that  this  young  woman's  principal  complaint 
arose  on  the  scarcity  of  flax.  Bridget  appealed  to 
common  sense  if  blankets  were  not  good  enough  in 
these  hard  times;  insisting,  moreover,  that,  "as  love 
was  warmer  than  frieiulsliip,  so  wool  was  warmer  than 
tlax,"  the  beauty  of  which  parallel  case  nevertheless 
failed  to  reconcile  the  disconsolate  abducted.  Now 
Andy  had  pushed  his  plea  of  the  want  of  linen  as  far 
as  he  thought  it  would  go,  and  when  Bridget  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  reiteiated  the  oft-repeated  "Come 
to  bed,  I  tell  you,"  Andy  had  recourse  to  twiddling 
about  his  toes,  and  chattering  his  teeth,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  "Oh,  I've  a  thrimblin'  all  over 
me!" 

"Loosen  the  sthrings  o'  yon,  then,"  said  Bridget, 
about  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 

"Ow!  ow!"  ci'ied  Andy,  "don't  touch  me — I'm  tick- 
lish." 

"Then  open  the  throat  o'  your  gown  yourself,  dear," 
said  Bridget. 

"I've  a  cowld  in  my  chest,  and  dar'n't,"  said  Andy, 
"but  I  think  a  dhroj)  of  hot  punch  would  do  me  good, 
if  I  had  it." 

"And  plenty  of  it,"  said  Bridget,  "if  that'll  plaze 
you:"  and  she  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  set  about  getting 
"the  materials"  for  making  punch. 

Andy  hoped,  by  means  of  this  last  idea,  to  drink 
Bridget  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  then  make 
his  escape;  but  he  had  no  notion,  until  he  tried,  what 
a  capacity  the  gentle  Bridget  had  for  carrying  tum- 
blers of  punch  steadily ;  he  ])roceeded  as  cunningly  as 
possibly,  and  on  the  score  of  "the  thrimblin'  over  him," 
repeated  tlie  doses  of  punch,  which,  nevertheless,  he 
protested  he  couldn't  touch,  unless  Bridget  kept  him 
in  countenance,  glass  for  glass;  and  Bridget — genial 
soul — was  in  no  way  loth;  for  living  in  a  still,  and 
among  smugglers,  as  she  did,  it  was  not  a  trifle  of 
stingo  could  bring  her  to  a  halt.  Andy,  even  with  the 
advantage  of  the  stronger  organization  of  a  man,  found 
this  mountain  lass  nearly  a  match  for  him;  and  before 
the  potations  operated  as  he  hoped  upon  her,  his  own 
senses  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  liquor,  and  his 
caution  became  considerably  undermined. 

Still,  however,  he  resisted  the  repeated  offers  of  the 
couch  proposed  to  him,  declaring  he  would  sleep  in  his 
clothes,  and  leave  to  Bridget  the  full  possession  of  her 
lair. 

The  fire  began  to  burn  low,  and  Andy  thought  he 
might  facilitate  his  escape  by  counterfeiting  sleep;  so 
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feigning  slumber,  as  well  as  lie  could,  lie  seemed  to 
sink  into  insensibility,  and  Bridget  iimobed  herself, 
and  retired  behind  a  rongh  screen. 

It  was  by  a  great  eftbrt  that  Andy  kept  himself 
awake,  for  his  potation,  added  to  his  nocturnal  excur- 
sion, tended  towards  somnolency;  but  the  desire  of 
escape,  and  fear  of  a  discovery  and  its  consequences, 
prevaileii  over  the  ordinary  tendency  of  nature,  and  he 
remained  awake,  watching  every  sound.  Tiic  silence 
at  last  became  iiaiuful — so  still  was  it,  that  he  could 
hear  the  small  crumbling  sound  of  the  dying  em- 
bers as  they  decomposed  and  shifted  their  position 
on  the  hearth,  and  yet  he  could  not  be  satisfied  from 
the  breathing  of  the  woman  that  she  slept.  After 
the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  however,  he  ventured  to 
make  some  movement.  He  had  well  observed  the 
quarter  in  which  the  outlet  from  the  cave  lay,  and  thei'e 
was  still  a  faint  glimmer  from  the  tire  to  assist  him  in 
crawling  towards  the  trap.  It  was  a  relief  when  after 
some  minutes  of  cautious  creeping,  he  felt  the  fresh 
air  breathing  from  above,  and  a  moment  or  two  more 
broiight  him  in  contact  with  the  ladder.  With  the 
stealth  of  a  cat  he  began  to  climb  the  rungs— he  could 
hear  the  men  snoring  on  the  outside  of  the  cave:  step 
by  step  as  he  arose  he  felt  his  heart  beat  faster  at  the 
thought  of  escape,  and  became  more  cautious.  At 
length  his  head  emerged  from  the  cave,  and  he  saw  the 
men  lying  about  its  mouth;  they  lay  close  around  it — 
he  must  step  over  them  to  escape — the  chance  is  fearful 
but  he  <letermines  to  attempt  it — he  ascends  still  higher 
— his  foot  is  on  the  last  rung  of  the  ladder — the  next 
step  puts  him  on  the  heather — when  he  feels  a  hand  lay 
holdol  him  from  below! 

His  heart  died  within  him  at  the  touch,  and  he  could 
not  resist  an  exclamation. 

"Who's  that !  exclaimed  one  of  the  men  outside. 

Andy  crouched. 

"Come  down,"  said  the  voice  softly  from  below,  "if 
.Jack  wakes,  it  will  be  worse  for  you." 

It  was  the  voice  of  Bridget,  and  Andy  felt  it  was 
better  to  be  with  her  than  exposed  to  the  savagery  of 
Shan  More  and  his  myrmidons;  so  he  descended  quietly, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  tight  hold  of  Bridget,  who 
with  many  asseverations  that  "out  of  her  arms  she 
would  not  let  the  prisoner  go  till  morning,"  led  him 
back  to  the  cave. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  iB  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  tlie  bounds  divide." 

So  sings  the  poet:  but  whether  the  wit  be  great  or 
little,  the  "thin  jiartition"  separating  madness  from 
sanity  is  equally  mysterious.  It  is  true  that  the  excit- 
ability attendant  upon  genius  approximates  so  closely 
to  madness,  that  it  is  sometimes  didiciilt  to  distinguish 
between  them;  but  with(uit  the  attendant  "genius"  to 
hold  up  the  train  of  madness,  and  call  for  our  sjiecial 
permission  and  respect  iu  any  of  its  fantastic  excur- 


sions, the  most  ordinary  crack-Lrain  sometimes  chooses 
to  sport  in  the  regions  of  sanity,  and,  without  the 
license  which  genius  is  supposed  to  dispense  to  her 
children,  jioach  over  the  preserves  of  common  sense. 
This  is  a  well  know  fact,  and  would  not  be  reiterated 
here,  but  that  the  circumstances  about  to  be  recorded 
hereafter  might  seem  unworthy  of  belief;  and  as  the 
veiacity  ot  our  histoi'y  we  would  not  have  one  moment 
questioned,  we  have  ventured  to  jog  the  memory  of  our 
readers  as  to  the  close  neighborhood  which  madness 
and  common  sense  inhabit,  before  we  record  a  curious 
instance  of  intermitting  madness  iu  the  old  dowager 
O 'Grady. 

Her  son's  death  had,  by  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
dragged  her  from  the  region  of  fiction  in  which  she 
habitually  existed;  but,  after  the  funeral,  she  relapsed 
into  all  her  strange  aberration,  and  her  bird-clock  and 
her  chimney-pot  head-dress  were  once  more  in  requisi- 
tion. 

The  old  lady  had  her  usual  attendance  from  her 
granddaughter,  and  the  customary  ofl'ering  of  flowers 
was  rendered,  but  they  were  not  so  cared  for  as  before, 
and  Charlotte  was  dismissed  sooner  than  usual  from 
her  morning's  attendance,  and  a  new  favorite  received 
in  her  place.  And,  "of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,"  who 
should  this  favorite  be  but  Master  Eatty.  Yes  ! — Eatty 
— the  caricaturist  of  his  grandmama,  was,  "for  the 
nonce,"  her  closeted  companion.  Many  a  guess  was 
given  as  to  "what  in  the  world"  grandmama  could  want 
with  Eatty;  but  the  secret  was  kept  bet^ween  them, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  old  lady  kept  the  reward  she  jJro- 
mised  Eatty,  for  preserving  it,  in  her  own  hands,  until 
the  duty  she  required  on  his  iiart  should  be  accom- 
plished; and  the  shilling  a  day  to  which  Eatty  looked 
forward  kept  him  faithful. 

Now  the  duty  Master  Eatty  had  to  perform  was 
instructing  his  grandmama  how  to  handle  a  pistol; 
the  bringing  uj)  quick  to  the  mark,  and  levelling  by 
"the  sight,"  was  explained,  but  a  difliculty  arose 
in  the  old  lady's  .shutting  her  left  eye,  which  Eatty 
declared  to  be  indispensable,  and  for  some  time 
Eatty  was  obliged  to  stand  on  a  chair  and  cover 
his  grandmama's  eye  with  his  hand  while  she  took  aim; 
this  was  found  inconvenient,  however,  and  the  old 
lady  substituted  a  black  silk  shade,  to  obfuscate  her 
sinister  luminary  in  her  exercises,  which  now  ad- 
vanced to  siia|)ping  the  lock,  and  knocking  sparks 
from  the  flint,  which  made  the  old  lady  wink  with  her 
right  eye.  When  this  second  habit  was  ovcrccmie,  the 
"dry"  practice,  that  is,  without  powder,  was  given  up, 
and  a  "flash  in  the  pan"  was  ventured  upon,  but  this 
made  her  shut  both  eyes  together,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  i>ievail  on  herself  to  hold  her 
eye  fixed  on  her  mark,  and  pull  the  trigger.  This, 
however,  at  last  was  accomi)lislied,  ami  when  she  had 
conquered  the  fear  of  seeing  the  flash,  she  adopted  the 
plan  of  standing  before  a  hand.sonie  old-fashioned  look- 
ing-glass, which  reached  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
and  levelling  the  pistol  at  her  own  reflection  before  it, 
as  if  she  were  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  and  ever.^ 
time  she  snapped  and  burned  priming,  she  would  ex- 
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claim,  "I  hit  him  that  time,  I  know — I  can  kill  him — 
tremble,  villain!'''' 

Now,  as  long  as  this  pistol  practice  had  the  charm 
of  novelty  for  Ratty,  it  was  all  very  well;  but  when, 
day  by  day,  the  strange  mistakes  and  nervousness  of 
his  grandmama  became  less  piquant,  from  repetition, 
it  was  not  such  good  fun;  and  when  the  rantipole  boy, 
after  as  much  time  as  he  wished  to  devote  to  the  old 
woman's  caprice,  endeavored  to  emancipate  himself, 
and  was  countermanded,  an  outburst  of  "  Oh,  bother!" 
would  take  place,  till  the  grandmother  called  up  the 
prospective  shillings  to  his  view,  and  Ratty  bowed  be- 
fore the  altar  of  Mammon.  But  even  Mammon  failed 
to  keep  Ratty  loyal;  for  that  heathen  god,  Momus, 
claimed  a  superior  allegiance;  Ratty  worshipped  the 
"  cap  and  bells"  as  the  true  crowu,  and  "the  bauble" 
as  the  soverign  .scepti-e.  Besides,  the  secret  became 
troublesome  to  him,  and  he  determined  to  let  the 
whole  house  know  what  "gran"  and  he  were  about, 
in  a  waj'  of  his  own. 

The  young  imp,  in  the  next  day's  practice,  worked 
up  the  grandmama  to  a  state  of  great  excitement,  urg- 
ing her  to  take  a  cool  and  determined  aim  at  the 
looking-glass. 

"Cover  him  well,  gran,"  said  Ratty. 
.  "I  will,"  said  the  dowager,  resolutely. 

"You  ought  to  be  able  to  hit  him  at  six  paces." 

"I  stand  at  twelve  paces." 

"No — you  are  only  six  from  the  lookiixg-glass." 

"But  the  Tetlection,  child,  in  the  mirror,  doubles  the 
distance." 

"Bother!"  said  Ratty.  "Here,  take  the  pistol  — 
mind  your  eye,  and  don't  wink." 

"Ratty,  you  are  singularlj-  obtuse  to  the  clianns  of 
science." 

"What's  science?"  said  Ratty. 

"Why,  gunpowder,  child,  for  instance,  is  made  by 
science." 

"I  never  saw  his  name,  then,  on  a  canister,"  said 
Ratty.  "Pigou,  Andrew  and  Wilks,  or  Mister  Dart- 
ford  Mills  are  the  men  for  gunpowder.  —  You  know 
nothing  about  it,  gran." 

"Ratty,  you  are  disrespectful,  and  will  not  listen  to 
instruction.  I  knew  Kirwan — the  great  Kirwan,  the 
chemist,  who  always  wore  his  hat — " 

"Then  he  knew  chemistry  better  than  manners,"  said 
Ratty. 

"Ratty,  you  are  very  troublesome. — I  desire  you 
listen,  sir. — Kirwan,  sir,  told  me  all  aboiit  science;  and 
the  Dublin  Society  have  his  picture,  with  a  bottle  in 
his  hand — " 

"Then  he  was  fond  of  drink,"  said  Ratty. 

"Ratty,  don't  be  pert.  To  come  back  to  what  I  was 
originally  saying;  I  repeat,  sir,  I  am  at  twelve  paces 
from  my  object; — six  from  the  mirror,  which,  doubling 
by  reflection,  makes  twelve;  such  is  the  law  of  optics. 
— I  suppo.se  you  know  what  optics  ai-e?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do." 

"Tell  me,  then." 

"Our  eyes,"  said  Ratty. 

"Eyes  !"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  in  amaze. 


"To  be  sure,"  answered  Ratty,  boldly.  "Didn't  I 
hear  the  old  blind  man  at  the  fair  asking  charity  '  for 
the  loss  of  his  blessed  optics  ?'" 

"Oh,  what  lamentable  ignorance,  my  child!"  ex- 
claimed the  old  lady.  "  Y'our  tutor  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself." 

"So  he  is,"  said  Ratty.  "He  hasn't  had  a  pair  of 
new  breeches  for  the' last  seven  years;  and  he  hides 
himshlf  whenever  he  sees  mamma  or  the  girls." 

"Oh,  you  ignorant  child  !  Indeed,  Ratty,  my  love, 
yoii  must  study. — I  will  give  you  the  renowned  Kir- 
wan's  book.  Charlotte  tore  some  of  it  for  curl  jiapers, 
but  there's  enough  to  enlighten  j^oii  with  the  sun's 
rays,  and  reflection  and  refraction — " 

"I  know  what  that  is,"  said  Ratty. 

"What?" 

"Refraction." 

"And  what  is  it,  dear?" 

"Bad  behaviour,"  said  Ratty. 

"Oh,  heavens  !"  exclaimed  his  grandmother. 

"Yes  it  is,"  said  Ratty  stoutly;  "the  tutor  says  I'm 
refractory  when  I  behave  ill;  and  he  knows  Latin  bet- 
ter than  you." 

"Ratty,  Ratty  !  yon  are  hopeless  !"  exclaimed  his 
grandmama. 

"No,  I  am  not,"  said  Ratty;  "I'm  always  hoping. 
And  I  hope  Uncle  Robert  will  break  his  neck  some 
day,  and  leave  ns  his  money." 

Tlie  old  woman  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed, 
"You  wicked  boy  !" 

"Fudge  !"  said  Ratty;  "he's  an  old  shaver,  and  we 
want  it;  and  indeed,  gran,  you  ought  to  give  me  ten 
shillings  for  ten  days'  teaching,  now;  and  there's  a  fair 
next  week,  and  I  w-ant  to  buy  things." 

"Ratty,  I  told  you  when  you  made  me  perfect  in  the 
use  of  my  weapon  I  would  pay  you.  My  promise  is 
sacred,  and  I  will  observe  it  with  that  scrupulous 
honor  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  the  family; 
as  soon  as  I  hit  something,  and  satisfy  myself  of  my 
mastery  over  the  weapon,  the  money  shall  be  yours, 
but  not  till  then. " 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Ratty;  "go  on  then. — Eeadrj — 
don't  bring  up  your  arm  that  way,  like  the  handle  of  a 
pump,  but  raise  it  nice  from  the  elbow — that's  it. — 
Ready— fire!  Ah  !  there  you  blink  your  eye,  and  droi) 
the  point  of  your  pistol — try^  another.  Heady — fire  ! — 
That's  better. — Now  steady  the  next  time." 

The  young  devil  then  put  a  charge  of  powder  and 
ball  into  the  pistol  he  handed  his  grandmother,  who 
took  steady  aim  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror,  and  at 
the  words,  '"'■  Ready— ^fire  !"  bang  went  the  pistol — the 
magnificent  glass  was  smashed — the  unexpected  recoil 
of  the  weapon  made  it  drop  from  the  hand  of  the 
dowager,  who  screamed  with  astonishment  at  the  re- 
port and  the  shock,  and  did  not  see  for  a  moment  the 
mischief  she  had  done;  but  when  the  shattered  mirror 
caught  her  eye,  she  made  a  rush  at  Ratty,  who  was 
screeching  with  laughter  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room, 
where  he  ran  when  he  had  achieved  his  trick;  and  he 
was  so  helpless  from  the  excess  of  his  cachinnatiou, 
that  the  old  lady  ciifled  him  without  his  being  able  to 
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clefeuil  himself.  At  la.st  lie  contrived  to  g:et  out  of  her 
clntcbes,  and  jammed  her  agaiuht  the  wall  with  a  table, 
so  tightly  that  she  roared  "Murder  !"  The  report  of 
the  pistol  ringing'  through  the  house,  brought  all  its 
inmates  to  the  spot;  and  there  the  cries  of  murder  from 
the  old  lady  led  them  to  suppose  some  awful  tragedy, 
instead  of  a.  comedy,  was  enacting  inside;  the  door  was 
locked,  too,  which  increased  the  alarm,  and  was  forced 
in  the  moment  of  terror  from  the  outside.  When  the 
crowd  rushed  in,  Master  Eatty  rushed  out,  and  left  the 
astonished  family  to  gather  up  the  bits  of  the  story  as 
well  as  they  could,  from  the  broken  looking-glass  and 
the  cracked  dowager. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

Though  it  is  clear  the  serious  events  in  the  O'Grady 
family  had  not  altered  Master  Ratty' s  propensities  in 
the  least,  the  case  was  far  different  with  Gustavus.  In 
that  one  night  of  suffering  which  he  had  passed,  the 
gulf  was  leaped  that  divides  the  boy  from  the  man; 
and  the  extra  frivolity  and  carelessness  which  clung 
from  boyhood  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  at  once,  by 
the  sudden  disrupture  produced  by  events,  thrown  off, 
and  as  singular  a  ripening  into  manhood  commenced. 

Gustavus  was  of  a  generous  nature;  and  even  his 
faults  belonged  less  to  his  organization  than  to  the 
devil-may-care  sort  of  education  he  received,  if  educa- 
tion it  might  be  called.  Upon  his  generosity  the  con- 
duct of  Edward  O'Connor  beside  the  grave  to  the  man 
with  whom  his  father  had  engaged  in  deadly  quarrel, 
yet  he  quite  exonerated  Edward  from  any  blame;  and 
when,  after  a  night  more  sleepless  than  Gustavus  had 
ever  known,  he  rose  early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  he 
determined  to  ride  over  to  Edward  O'Connor's  house, 
and  breakfast,  and  commence  that  friendship  which 
Edward  had  so  solemnly  promised  to  him,  and  with 
which  the  boy  was  pleased;  for  Gustavus  was  quite 
aware  in  what  estimation  Edward  was  held ;  and  though 
the  relative  circumstances  in  which  he  and  the  late 
Sfiuire  stood  prevented  the  boy  from  "caring  a  fig"  for 
Lim,  as  he  often  said  himself,  yet  he  was  not  beyond 
the  intlaence  of  that  thing  called  "reputation,"  which 
80  powerfully  attaches  to,  and  elevates  the  man  who 
wins  it;  and  the  price  at  which  Edward  was  held  in 
the  country,  inlluenced  opinion  even  in  Neck-or- 
Nothing  Hall,  albeit  though  "against  the  grain." 
Gustavus  had  sometimes  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
idle  and  ignorant,  Edward  sneered  at  for  being  "cruel 
wise" — and  "too  much  of  a  schoolmaster" — and  lit  for 
nothing  but  books  or  a  boudoir — and  called  "a  piano 
man,"  with  all  the  rest  of  the  hacknied  "dirt"  which 
jealous  inferiority  loves  to  tliug  at  the  heights  it  cau- 
uot  occupy;  for  though  (as  it  has  been  said)  Edward, 
from  his  manly  and  sensible  bearing,  had  escaped  such 
sneers  better  than  most  men,  still  some  there  wei'e  to 
whom  his  merit  was  ott'ensive.  Gustavus,  how- 
ever, though  he  sometimes  heard  such  things,  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  that   Edward   could  back   a  horse 


with  any  man  in  the  country.  He  was  always  fore- 
most in  the  chase,  could  bring  down  as  many  brace  of 
birds  as  most  men  in  a  day,  had  saved  one  or  two  per- 
sons from  drowning;  and  if  he  did  all  these  things 
as  well  as  other  men,  Gustavus  (though  hitherto  too 
idle  to  learn  much  himself)  did  not  see  why  a 
man  should  be  sneered  at  for  being  an  accomplished 
scholar  as  well.  Therefore  he  had  good  foundation 
for  being  pleased  at  the  proffered  friendship  of  such 
a  man,  and  remembering  the  poignancy  of  Edward's 
anguish  on  the  foregoing  eve,  Gustavus  generously  re- 
solved to  see  him  at  once,  and  offer  him  the  hand  which 
a  nice  sense  of  feeliug  made  him  withhold  the  night 
before.  Mounting  his  pony,  an  hour's  smart  riding 
brought  him  to  Mount  Eskar,  for  such  was  the  name  of 
Mr.  O'Connor's  residence. 

It  was  breakfast-time  when  Gustavus  arrived,  but 
Edward  had  not  j'et  left  his  room,  and  the  servant  went 
to  call  him.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Edward  had 
passed  a  wretched  night;  reaching  home,  as  he  did, 
weary  in  mind  and  body,  and  with  feelings  and  imagi- 
nation both  overwrought,  it  was  long  before  he  could 
sleep;  and  even  then  his  slumber  was  disturbed  by 
harassing  visions  and  frightful  images.  Spectral 
shapes,  and  things  unimagiiuible  to  the  waking  senses, 
danced,  and  crawled,  and  hissed  about  him.  The  torch 
flared  above  the  grave,  and  that  horrid  coffin,  with  the 
name  of  the  dead  O'Grady  upon  it,  "murdered  sleep." 
It  was  dawn  before  anything  like  refreshing  slumber 
touched  his  feverish  eyelids;  and  he  had  not  enjoyed 
more  than  a  coui)le  of  hours  of  what  might  be  called 
sleep,  when  the  servant  called  him;  and  then,  after  the 
brief  oblivion  he  had  obtained,  one  may  fancy  when  the 
first  words  he  heard  on  waking  were,  "Mister  O'Grady 
is  below,  sir." 

Edward  started  up  from  his  bed  and  stared  wildly  on 
the  man,  as  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  alarm, 
"O  Grady! — For  God's  sake,  you  don't  say  O'Grady?" 

"'Tis  Mister  Gustavus,  sir,"  said  the  man,  wonder- 
ing at  the  wildness  of  Edward's  manner. 

"Oh — the  boy! — ay,  ay — the  boy!"  repeated  Edward, 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  recovering  his 
self-possession.     "Say  I  will  be  down  presently." 

The  man  retired,  and  Edward  laid  down  again  for 
some  minutes  to  calm  the  heavy  beating  of  his  heart, 
which  the  sudden  mention  of  that  name  had  produced; 
—that  name  so  linked  with  the  mental  agony  of  the 
past  night;— that  name  which  had  conjured  up  awaking 
horror  of  such  might  as  to  shake  the  sway  of  reason 
for  a  time,  and  wh'ch  afterwards  pursued  its  reign  of 
terror  through  his  sleep.  After  such  a  night,  fancy 
poor  Edward  doomed  to  hear  the  name  of  O'Grady 
again  the  first  thing  in  the  morning— nay,  awakened, 
one  may  say,  by  the  very  sound,  and  it  cannot  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  was  startled. 

A  few  minutes,  however,  served  to  restore  his  self- 
possession;  and  he  arose,  and,  making  his  toilet  in 
haste,  descended  to  the  breakfast  parlor,  where  he  was 
met  by  Gustavus  with  an  open  hand,  which  Edward 
clasped  with  fervor,  and  held  for  siune  time  as  he 
looked  on  the  hand.sonie  face  of  the  boy,  and  saw  iu  its 
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frank  expressiou  all  that  his  lieart  could  desire.  They 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  they  understood  one  another; 
and  that  moment  commenced  an  attachment  which 
increased  with  increasing  intimacy,  and  bec^amc  one  of 
those  steadfast  friendships  which  are  seldom  met 
with. 

After  breakfast  Edward  brought    Gustavus  to  his 


land,  and  not  struggle  in  the  cause  of  her  being  righted. 
Much  has  been  done  in  the  cause  since  the  days  of 
which  tliis  storj-  treats,  and  Edward  was  amongst 
those  who  helped  to  achieve  it;  but  much  has  still  to 
be  done,  and  there  is  glorious  work  in  store  for  present 
and  future  Edward  O'Connors. 

Along  with  the  books  which  spoke  the  cause  of  Ire- 


"den  "  as  he  called  a  room  which  was  appropriated  to  j  land,  the  mute  evidences,  also,  of  her  former  glory  and 
his  own  particular  use,  occupied  with  books  and  a  small '  civilization  were  scattered  through  the  room.  Vaiions 
collection  of  national  relics.  Some  long  ranges  of  that 
peculiar  calf  binding,  with  its  red  label,  declared 
at  once  the  contents  to  be  law ;  and  by  the  dry  formal 
cut  of  the  exterior,  gave  little  invitation  to  reading. 
The  very  outside  of  a 
law  library  is  repulsive; 
the  continuity  of  that 
eternal  b  u  ff  leather 
gives  one  a  sitrfeit  by 
anticipation,  and  makes 
one  mentally  exclaim  in 
despair,  "  Heavens  !  — 
how  can  any  one  hope 
to  get  all  that  into  his 
head?"  The  only  plain 
honest  thing  about  law, 
is  the  outside  of  the 
books  -where  it  is  laid 
down — there  all  is  sim- 
ple; inside  all  is  com- 
plex. The  interlacing 
lines  of  the  binder's  pat- 
terns find  no  place  on 
the  covers;  but  intrica- 
cies abound  inside, 
where  any  line  is  easier 
found  than  a  straight 
one.  i^or  gold  leaf  nor 
tool  is  employed  with- 
out, but  within  how 
many  fallacies  are  en- 
veloped in  glozing 
words;  the  gold  leaf  has 
its  representative  in 
"legal  fiction;"  and  as 
for  "  tooling  "  —  there's 
plenty  of  that ! 

Other  books,  also,  bore 
external  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  their  contents. 


Some  old  parchment  covers 
indicated  the  lore  of  pastages;  amidst  these  thebright- 
est  names  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  be  found,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  adorned  our  own  literature,  and 
implied  a  cultivated  taste  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
But  one  portion  of  the  library  was  particularly  well 
stored.  The  works  bearing  on  Irish  history  were  nnmer- 
«us;  and  this  might  well  account  for  the  ardor  of  Ed- 
ward's feelings  ill  the  cause  of  his  country;  for  it  is  as  im- 
possible thatariver  should  run  backwards  to  its  source, 
as  that  any  Irishman,  of  a  generous  nature,  can  become 
acquainted  with  the  real  history  of  his  country,  and 
not  feel  that  she  has  been  an  ill-used  and  neglected 


ornaments  of  elegant  form,  and  wrought  in  the  purest 
gold,  were  tastefully  arranged  over  the  mantel-piece;- 
some,  from  their  form,  indicating  their  use,  and  others 
only  affording  matter  of  ingenious  speculation  to  the 
antiquary,  but  all  bear- 
ing  evidence    of    early 
civilization.     The  front- 
let  of     gold    indicated 
~2s;_  noble    estate,    and   the 

long  and  tailoring  bod- 
kin of  the  same  metal, 
with  its  richly  enchased 
knob  or  pendant  cres- 
cent, implied  the  robe 
it  once  fastened  could 
have  been  of  no  mean 
texture,  and  the  wearer 
of  no  mean  rank.  Wea- 
pons were  there,  too,  of 
elegant  form  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship, 
wrought  in  that  ancient 
bronze,  of  such  wond- 
rous temper  that  it  car- 
ries effective  edge  and 
point ; — the  sword  was 
of  exact  Phoenican 
mould ;  the  double-eyed 
spear-head,  formed  at 
once  for  strength  and 
lightness,  might  have 
served  as  the  model  for 
a  sculptor  in  arming  the 
hand  of  Minerva.  Could 
these  be  the  work  of  an 
uncultivated  jieople? — 
Impossible  I^Tlie  harp, 
A  Crack  Shot.  too,  was  there,  that   un- 

failing mark  of  polish 
and  social  elegance.  The  bard  and  barbarism  could 
never  be  coeval.  But  beyond  all  these,  was  a  relic  ex- 
citing deeper  interest — it  was  an  ancient  crosier,  of  curi- ' 
ousworkman.ship,  wrought  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
partly  studded  with  jewels;  but  few  of  the  latter 
remained,  though  the  empty  collets  showed  it 
had  once  been  costly  in  such  ornaments.  Could 
this  be  seen  without  remembering  that  the  light 
of  Christianity  first  dawned  over  the  western  isles — in 
Ireland!  that  there  the  gospel  was  first  preached,  t/iere 
the  work  of  salvation  begun! 

There  bo  cold  hearts  to  wliich  these  touching  recol- 
lections do  not  pertain,  and  they  heed  them  not;  and 
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Some  there  are  avLo,  with  the  callousness  which  forbids 
the  sensibility,  possess  the  stupid  eli'rontery  to  ask, 
"Of  what  use  are  such  recollections?"  With  such 
frigid  utilitarians  it  would  be  in  vaiu  to  argue;  but  this 
question,  at  least,  may  be  put  in  return: — Whj'  should 
the  ancient  glories  of  Greece  and  Eome  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  academic  studies  of  our  youth? — why 
should  the  evidences  of  their  arts  and  their  arms  be  held 
precious  in  museums,  and  similar  evidences  of  ancient 
cultivation  be  despised  because  they  pertain  to  another 
nation  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  Irish  they  are  held  in 
contempt?  Alas!  in  many  cases  it  is  so — ay,  and  even 
(shame  to  say)  within  her  own  shores.  But  never  may 
that  day  arrive  when  Ireland  shall  be  without  enough 
of  true  and  fond  hearts  to  cherish  the  memory  of  her 
ancient  glories,  to  give  to  her  future  sons  the  evidences 
of  lier  earliest  western  civilization,  proving  that  their 
forefathers  were  Dot,  as  those  say  who  wronged  and 
therefoi'e  would  malign  them,  a  rabble  of  rude  barbari- 
ans, but  that  brave  kings,  and  ])roud  princes,  and  wise 
lawgivers,  and  just  judges,  and  gallant  chiefs,  and 
chaste  and  lovely  women,  were  among  them,  and  that 
inspired  bards  were  there  to  perpetuate  such  memo- 
ries! 

Gustavus  had  never  before  seen  a  crosier,  and  asked 
what  it  was.  On  being  informed  of  its  name  he  then 
said — 

"But  what  is  a  crosier?" 

"A  bishop's  pastoral  staff,"  said  Edward. 

"And  why  have  you  a  bishop's  staff,  and  swords,  and 
spears,  hung  up  together?" 

"That  is  not  iiuippropriate,"  said  Edward.  "Unfor- 
tunately, the  sword  and  the  crosier  have  been  fre- 
quently but  too  intimate  companions.  Preaching  the 
word  of  peace  has  been  too  often  the  pretext  for  war. 
The  Spaniards,  for  instance,  in  the  name  of  the  gospel, 
committed  the  most  fearful  atrocitie.s. " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Gustavus,  "that  was  in  the  time 
of  bloody  Mary  and  the  Armada." 

Edward  wondei'ed  at  the  boy's  ignorance,  and  saw, 
in  an  instant,  the  source  of  his  false  application  of  his 
allusion  to  the  Spaniards.  Gustavus  had  been  taught 
to  vaguely  couple  tlie  name  of  "bloody  Mary"  with 
every  thing  bad,  and  that  of  "good  (Jueen  Bess"  with 
all  that  was  glorious;  and  the  word  "Spanish,"  in  poor 
Gusty 's  head,  had  been  hitherto  conn(^(;ted  with  two 
ideas,  namely,  "Iiquori(;e"  and  the  "Armada." 

Edward,  without  wounding  the  sensitive  shame  of 
ignorant  youth,  gently  set  him  right,  and  made  him 
aware  he  had  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  tlie  Si)aniai'ds 
in  America,  under  Cortes  and  Pizarro. 

Eor  the  first  time  in  his  life  Gustavus  was  aware  that 
Pizarro  was  a  real  character.  He  Iiad  heard  his  grand- 
mama  speak  of  a  play  of  tliat  name,  and  how  great  Mr. 
Kemble  was  in  Holla,  and  liow  lie  saved  a  child;  but  as 
to  its  belonging  to  history,  it  was  a  new  light — the  ut- 
most Gusty  knew  about  America  being  that  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus. 

"But  the  crosier,"  said  Edward,  "is  amongst  fln^ 
most  interesting  of  Irish  antiquities,  and  especially  be- 
longs to  an  Irish  collection,  when  you  remember  the 


earliest  preaching  of  Christianity,  in  the  western  isles, 
was  in  Ireland." 

"I  did  not  know  that,"  said  the  boy. 

"Then  you  don't  know  why  the  shamrock  is  our 
national  emblem?" 

"Xo,"  said  Gustavus,  "though  I  take  care  to  mount 
one  in  my  hat  every  Patrick's  day. " 

"Well,"  said  Edward,  anxious  to  give  Gustavus 
credit  for  any  knowledge  he  possessed,  "you  know  at 
least  it  is  connected  with  the  memory  of  St.  Patrick, 
though  you  don't  know  why.  I  will  tell  you.  When 
St.  Patrick  first  preached  the  Christian  faith  in  Ireland, 
before  a  powerful  chief  and  his  people,  when  he  spoke 
of  one  God,  and  of  the  Trinity,  the  chief  asked  how  one 
could  be  in  thi'ee.  St.  Patrick,  instead  of  attempting 
a  theological  definition  of  the  faith,  thought  a  simple 
image  would  best  serve  to  enlighten  a  simple  people, 
and  stooping  to  the  earth  he  plucked  from  the  green 
sod  a  shamrock,  and  holding  up  the  trefoil  before  them, 
he  bid  them  there  to  behold  one  in  three.  The  chief, 
struck  by  the  illustration,  asked  at  once  to  be  baptized, 
and  all  his  sept  followed  his  example. " 

"I  never  heard  that  before,"  said  Gusty.  "  Tis  very 
beautiful." 

"I  will  tell  you  something  else  connected  with  it," 
said  Edward. 

"After  baptizing  the  chief,  St.  Patrick  made  an  elo- 
quent exhortation  to  the  assembled  multitude,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  while  enforcing  his  urgent 
appeal  with  appropriate  gesture,  as  the  liand  which 
held  his  crosier,  after  being  raised  towards  heaven,  de- 
scended again  towards  the  earth,  the  x)oint  of  his  staff, 
armed  with  metal,  was  driven  through  the  foot  of  the 
chief,  who,  fancying  it  was  jiart  of  the  ceremony,  and 
but  a  necessary  testing  of  the  firmness  of  his  faith, 
never  winced. " 

"He  was  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Gusty.  "And  is  that 
the  crosier?"  he  added,  alluding  to  the  one  in 
Edward's  collection,  and  manifestly  excited  by  what 
he  had  heard. 

"No,"  said  Edward,  "but  one  of  early  date,  and  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
amongst  us. " 

"And  have  you  other  things  here  with  such  beauti- 
ful stories  belonging  to  them?"  inquired  Gusty,  eager 
for  more  of  that  romantic  lore  which  youth  loves  so 
passionately. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  answered  Edward.  "Hut  if 
these  objects  here  had  only  tongues;  if  every  sword, 
and  celt,  and  si)ear-head,  and  golden  bodkin,  and 
other  trinket  could  si)eak,  no  doubt  we  should  liear 
stirring  stories  of  gallant  warri(us  and  their  lady 
loves." 

"Ay,  that  would  be    something  to  hear  I"  exclaimed 

Gusty. 

"Well,"  said  Edward,  "you  may  have  many  such 
stories  by  reading  the  liistory  of  your  country;  which, 
if  you  have  not  read,  I  can  lend  you  books  enough." 

"Oh,  thank  you  !"  said  Gusty;  "I  should  like  it  so 
much." 

Edward  approached   the  book-shelf,  and   selected  !i 
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volume  be  thought  the  most  likely  to  interest  so  little 
priicticed  a  reader;  aud  when  he  turued  round  he  saw 
Gusty  poising  in  his  hand  an  antique  Irish  sword,  of 
bronze. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?"  inquired  Edward. 

"I  can't  tell  you  the  name  of  it,"  answered  Gusty, 
"but  I  suppose  it  was  something  to  stick  a  fellow." 

Edward  smiled  at  the  cliaraciei-istic  reply,  and  told 
him  it  was  an  antique  Irish  sword. 

"A  sword  I"  he  exclaime<l."  "Isn't  it  short  for  a 
sword  ?■' 

"All  the  swords  of  that  day  were  short,"  said 
Edward. 

"  When  was  that  ?''  inquired  tlie  boy. 

"Somewhere  about  two  thousand  years  ago,"  said 
Edward. 

"Two  thousand  yeai-s  ago!"'  exclaimed  Gusty,  in  sur- 
prise. "  How  is  it  possible  you  can  tell  this  is  two 
thousand  years  old  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  made  of  the  same  metal,  and  of  the 
same  shape,  as  the  swords  found  at  Cannae,  where  the 
Cai'thaginiaus  fought  the  Romans." 

"I  know  the  Eoman  history,"  said  Gusty,  eager  to 
display  his  little  bit  of  knowledge;  "I  know  the  Roman 
history.  Romulus  and  Eemus  were  educated  by  a 
wolf. " 

Edward  could  not  resist  a  smile,  which  he  soon  sup- 
])ressed,  and  continued:  "Such  swords  as  yon  now  hold 
in  your  hand  are  found  in  quantities  in  Ireland,  and 
never  any  where  else  in  Europe,  except  in  Italy,  par- 
ticulary  in  Canna',  where  some  thousands  of  Cartha- 
ginians fell;  anil  when  we  find  the  sword  of  the  same 
make  and  metal  in  places  so  remote,  it  establishes  a 
strong  connecting  link  between  the  people  of  Carthage 
and  Ireland,  and  at  once  shows  their  date." 

"How  curious  that  is!"  exclaimed  Gusty;  "and  how 
odd,  I  never  heard  it  before!  Are  there  many  such 
curious  things  you  know?" 

"Many,"  said  Edward. 

"I  wonder  how  people  find  out  such  things,"  .said  the 
boy. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Edward,  "after  getting  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge,  other  knowledge  comes  very 
fast;  it  gathers  like  a  snowball,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  illustrate  the  fact  by  a  mill-dam.  Yon  know, 
when  the  water  is  low  in  the  mill-dam,  the  miller  can- 
not drive  his  wheel;  but  the  moment  the  water  comes 
up  to  a  certain  level,  it  has  force  to  work  the  mill; — 
and  so  it  is  with  knowledge;  when  once  you  get  up  to 
a  certain  level,  you  can  'work  your  mill,'  with  this  great 
advantage  over  the  mill-dam,  that  the  stream  of  knowl- 
edge, once  reaching  the  level,  never  runs  dry." 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  knew  as  much  as  you  do!"  exclaimed 
Gusty. 

"And  so  you  can,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Edward. 

Gusty  sighed  heavily,  and  admitted  he  had  been 
very  idle. 

Edward  told  him  he  had  plenty  of  time  before  him  to 
repair  the  dsmage. 

A  conversation  then  ensued,  i>erfectly  frank  on  the 
part  of  the  boy,  and  kind  on  Edward's   side  to  all  his 


deficiencies,  which  he  found  to  be  lamentable,  as  far  as 
learning  went.  He  had  some  small  smattering  of  Latin : 
but  Gustavus  vowed  steady  attention  to  his  tutor  and 
his  studies  for  the  future.  Edward,  however,  knowing 
what  a  miserable  scholar  the  tutor  himself  was,  offered 
to  put  Gustavus  through  his  Latin  and  Greek  himself. 
Gustavus  accepted  the  oft'er  with  gratitude,  and  rode 
overy  day  to  Mount  Eskar  for  his  lesson;  and 
under  the  intelligent  explanations  of  Edward, 
the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  discouraged 
him  disappeared,  and  it  was  surprising  what  pro- 
gress he  made.  At  the  same  time  he  devoured  Irish 
history,  aud  became  rapiply  tinctured  with  that  en- 
thusiastic love  of  all  that  belonged  to  his  country 
which  he  found  in  his  teacher;  and  Edward  soon  hailed 
in  the  ardent  neophyte  a  noble  and  intelligent  spirit, 
redeemed  from  ignorance,  and  rendered  capable  of 
higher  enjoyments  than  those  to  be  derived  merely 
from  field  sports.  Edward,  however,  did  not  confine 
his  instructions  to  book-learning  only;  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  by  living  with  the  educated,  whose  cur- 
rent conversation  alone  is  instructive;  and  Edward  had 
Gustavus  with  him  as  constantlj^  as  he  could;  and  after 
some  time,  when  the  frequency  of  Gusty's  visits  to 
to  Mount  Eskar  ceased  to  excite  any  wonder  at  homo, 
he  sometimes  spent  several  days  together  with  Edward, 
to  whom  he  became  continually  more  and  more  attached. 
Edward  sliowed  great  judgment  in  making  his  training 
attractive  to  his  pupil;  he  did  not  attend  merely  to  his 
head;  he  tliought  of  other  things  as  well,  and  joined 
him  in  the  sports  aud  exercises  he  knew,  and  taught  him 
those  in  which  he  was  un instructed.  Fencing,  for 
instance,  was  one  of  these;  Edward  was  a  tolerable 
master  of  his  foil,  and  in  a  fcM' months  Gustavus,  under 
his  tuition,  could  pany  a  thrust,  and  make  no  bad 
attempt  at  a  hit  himself.  His  improvement,  in  every 
way,  was  so  remarkable,  that  it  was  noticed  by  all,  and 
its  cause  did  not  long  remain  secret;  and  when  it  was 
known,  Edward  O'Connor's  character  stood  higher  tliau 
ever,  and  the  whole  country  said  it  was  a  lucky  day 
for  Gusty  O'Grady  that  he  found  such  a  friend. 

As  the  limits  of  our  tale  would  not  permit  the  inter- 
course between  Edward  andGu.stavus  to  be  treated  in 
detail,  this  general  sketch  of  it  has  been  given;  and  in 
stating  its  consequence  so  far,  a  peep  into  the  future 
has  been  given  by  the  author,  with  a  benevolence 
seldom  belonging  to  his  ill-natured  and  crafty  tribe, 
who  endeavor  to  hoodwink  their  docile  patrons  as  much 
as  possible,  and  keep  tliem  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to 
coming  events.  But  now,  having  been  so  indulgent, 
we  must  beg  to  lay  hold  of  the  skirts  of  our  readers, 
and  pull  them  back  again  down  the  ladder  into  the 
private  still,  wliere  Bridget  pulled  back  Andy  very 
much  after  the  same  fashion,  and  the  results  of  which 
we  must  treat  of  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

When  Bridget  dragged  Andy  back,  and  insisted  on 
his  going  to  bed 
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'So — I  will  uot  be  too  goodntitared,  and  tell  my  story 
that  way; — besides,  it  would  be  a  very  diflicult  matter 
to  tell  it;  aiid  why  should  au  author,  merely  to  oblige 
people,  get  himself  involved  m  a  labyriuth  of  difficul- 
ties, and  rack  his  unfortunate  brain  to  pick  and  choose 
words  property  to  tell  his  story,  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  lead  his  readers  through  the  mazes  of  this  very  tick- 
lish adventure,  without  a  single  thorn  scratching  their 
delicate  feelings,  or  as  much  as  making  the  smallest 
rent  in  tlie  white  muslin  robe  ef  proi)riety  ?  So,  not  to 
run  unnecessary  risks,  the  story  must  go  on  another 
way. 


Wlien  Shan  More  and  the  rest  of  tlie  "big  black- 
guards" began  to  wake,  the  morning  after  the  abduc- 
tion, and  gave  a  turn  or  two  under  their  heather  cover- 
lid, and  rubbed  their  eyes  as  the  sun  jieeped  through 
the  "curtains  of  the  east," — for  these  were  the  only 
bed-curtains  Shan  More  and  his  companions  ever  had, 
— they  stretched  themselves  and  yawned,  and  felt  very 
thirsty,  for  they  had  all  been  blind  drunk  the  night 
before,  be  it  remembered;  and  Shan  swore,  to  use  his 
own  expressive  and  poetic  imagery,  that  his  tongue 
was  "as  rough  as  a  rat's  back,"  while  his  comijauions 
went  no  farther  than  saying  theirs  were  as  "dry  as  a 
lime-buruer"s  wig." 

We  should  uot  be  so  particular  in  these  minute  de- 
tails, but  for  that  desire  of  truth  which  has  guided  us 
all  through  this  veracious  history;  and  as  in  this  scene, 
in  particular,  we  feel  ourselves  ?ure  to  be  held  seri- 
ously responsible  for  every  word,  we  are  determined 
to  be  accurate  to  a  nicetj-,  and  set  down  every  syllable 
with  stenographic  strictners. 

"Where's  the  girl  ?"  cried  Shan,  not  yet  sober. 

"She's  asleep  with  your  sisther,"  was  the  answer. 

"Down  stairs?"  inciuired  Shan. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  who  now  knew  Big  Jack  was 
more  drunk  than  he  at  lirst  thought  him,  by  his  usiug 
the  word  stairs;  for  Jack  when  he  was  drunk  was  very 
grand,  and  called  chw?i  the  ladder,  "down  stairs." 

"Get  me  a  drink  o'  wather,"  said  Jack,  "for  I'm 
thundheriu'  thirsty,  and  can't  deludher  that  girl  with 
the  soft  words,  till  1  wet  my  mouth." 

His  attendant  vagabond  obeyed  the  order,  and  a 
large  pitcher  full  of  water  was  handed  to  the  master, 
who  heaved  it  upward  to  his  head,  and  drank  as  audi- 
bly and  neai'ly  as  much  as  ahorse.  Tlien  h(dding  his 
hands  to  receive  the  remaining  contents  of  tlie  pitcher, 
wliicli  his  followers  poured  into  his  monstrous  palms, 
lie  soused  his  face,  which  he  afterwards  wi])edina  wisj) 
of  grass,  which  was  tlie  only  towel  of  Jack's  which  was 
not  then  at  tiie  wash. 

Having  thus  made  his  toilet.  Big  Jack  went  down 
stairs,  aiul  as  soon  as  his  great  buU-liead  disappeared 
beneath  the  trap,  one  of  the  men  above  said,  "We'll 
have  a  shlUoo  soon,  boys." 

And  sure  enough  they  did,  after  some  time,  hear  an 
extraordinary  row.  Jack  lirst  roared  for  Bridget,  and 
no  answer  was  returned;  tlie  call  was  rei)eateil  with  as 
little  elfect,  and  at  last  a  most  tremendous  roar  was 
heard  al)ovo — but  not  from  a  female  voice.     Jack  was 


heard  below,  swearing  like  a  trooper,  and  in  a  minute 
or  too,  back  he  rushed,  "m^7  stoirs"  again,  and  began 
cursing  his  myrmidons  most  awfully,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth  with  rage. 

"What's  the  matther  ?"  cried  the  men. 

"Matther!"  roared  Jack;  "oh,  you  'tarnal  villians  ! 
--You're  a  purty  set  to  carry  off  a  girl  for  a  man — a 
pnrty  job  you've  made  ot  it  ?" — 

"Arrah,  didn't  we  bring  her  to  you?" 

"^er,  indeed — bring  her — much  good  what  you 
brouglit  is  to  me  !" 

"Tare  an  'onus!  what's  the  matther  at  all?  We  dunna 
what  you  maue  !"  shouted  the  men,  returning  rage  for 
rage. 

"Come  down,  and  you"ll  see  what's  the  matther,"  said 
Jack,  descending  the  ladder;  and  the  men  hastened 
after  him. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  farther  end  of  the  cavern, 
where  a  small  glimmering  of  light  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter from  the  top,  and  lifting  a  tattered  piece  of  canvass, 
which  served  as  a  screen  to  the  bed,  he  exclaimed  with 
a  curse,  "Look  there,  you  blackguards  !" 

The  men  gave  a  shout  of  surprise,  for — what  do  you 
think  t\\ey  saw  ? 

An  empty  bed  I 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  on  Father  Phil's  recom- 
mendation, Andy  was  to  be  removed  out  of  the  coun- 
try, to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  Larry  Hogan's 
machinations,  and  that  the  proposed  journej'  to  London 
aiibrded  a  good  opportunity  of  taking  him  out  of  the 
way.  Andy  had  been  desired  by  Squire  Egan  to  repair 
to  Merry  vale;  but  as  some  days  had  elapsed,  and  Andy 
had  not  made  his  appearance,  the  alarms  of  the  Squire 
that  Andy  might  be  tampered  with,  began  to  revive, 
and  Dick  Dawson  was  therefore  requested  to  call  at  the 
Widow  liooney's  cabin  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
town,  where  some  business  with  Murphy,  about  the 
petition  against  Scatterbraiu's  return,  demanded  his 
presence. 

Dick,  as  it  happened,  had  no  need  to  call  at  the 
widow's,  for,  on  his  way  to  the  town,  who  should  he  see 
approaciiing  but  the  renowned  Andy  himself.  On  com- 
ing up  to  him,  Dick  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  Andy 
pulled  off  his  hat. 

"God  save  your  honor,"  said  Andy.  * 

"Why  didn't  you  come  to  Merry  vale,  as  you  were 
bid?"  said  Dick. 

"I  couldn't  sir,  bekase — " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  thief;  you  know  you  can 
never  do  wliat  you're  bid — you  are  always  wrong  one 
way  or  other." 

"You're  hard  on  me,  Misther  Dick." 

"Did  you  ever  do  anytiiing  right?—!  ask  yourself!" 

"Indeed,  sir,  this  time  it  was  a  rale  bit  o'  business  I 
had  to  do." 

"And  well  you  did  it,  no  doubt.     Did  you  marry  any 
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one  lately?"  said  Dick,  with  a  waggisli  grin,  and  a 
wink. 

"Fais,  then,  maybe  I  did,"  said  Andy,  with  a  know- 
ing nod. 

"And  I  hope  3Iatty  is  well?"  said  Dick. 

"Ah,  Misther  Dick,  you're  always  goiu'onwith  your 
jokiii',  so  you  are.  So  you  heerd  o'  that  job,  did  you  ? — 
faix,  a  purty  lady  she  is — oh,  it's  not  her  at  all  I  am 
married  to,  but  another  woman — " 

"Another  woman  !"  exclaimed  Dick,  in  surprise. 

"Yis,  sir,  another  woman — a  kind  craythur." 

"Another  woman  !"  reiterated  Dick,  laughing,  "mar- 
ried to  two  women  in  two  days  ? — why  your  worse  than 
a  Turk  ?" 

"Ah,  Misther  Dick  !" 

"You  Tarquin  !" 

"Sure,  sir,  what  harm's  in  it?" 

"You  Heliogabalus  !" 

"Sure,  its  no  fault  o'  mine,  sir." 

"Bigamy,  by  tliis  and  that,  flat  bigamy  ! — You'll  only 
be  hanged,  as  sure  as  your  name's  Aady." 

"Sure,  let  me  tell  you  how  it  was,  sir,  and  you'll  see 
I  am  quit  of  all  harm,  good  or  bad.  'Twas  a  pack  o' 
blaclcgiuirds,  you  see,  came  to  take  oft"  Oonah,  sir." 

"Oil,  a  case  of  abduction  !" 

"Yes,  sir; — so  the  women  dliressed  me  up  as  a  girl, 
and  the  blackguards,  instead  of  the  seduction  of 
Oonali,  only  seduced  me." 

"Capital !"  cried  Dick;  "well  done,  Andy! — and  who 
seduced  you  !" 

"Shan  More,  faith — no  less." 

"Ho,  ho  !  a  dangerous  customer  to  play  tricks  on, 
Andy." 

"Sure  enough,  faith,  and  that's  partly  the  rayson  of 
wliat  happened;  but  by  good  luck.  Big  Jack  was  blind 
dhrunk  when  I  got  there,  and  I  shammed  screechin'  so 
well,  that  his  sisther  took  i)ity  on  me,  and  said  she'd 
keep  me  safe  from  harm  in  her  own  bed  that  night." 

Dick  gave  "a  view  halloo"  wlien  he  heard  this,  and 
shouted  with  laughter,  delighted  at  the  thought  of 
Shan  More,  instead  of  carrying  oft"  a  girl  for  himself, 
introducing  a  gallant  to  his  own  sister. 

"Oh,  now  I  see  you  are  married,"  said  Dick;  "that 
was  the  biter  bit,  indeed." 

"Oh,  the  divil  a  bit  I'd  ha'  bit  her,  only  for  the  cross 
luck  with  me,  for  I  wanted  to  scliame  oft'  out  o'  the 
place,  and  escape;  but  she  wouldnt  let  me,  and  cotch 
me  and  brought  me  back." 

"  I  should  think  she  would  indeed,"  said  Dick, 
laughing.     "What  next?" 

"Why  I  drank  a  power  o'  punch,  sir,  and  was  oif  my 
guard,  you  see,  and  could 't  keep  the  saycret  so  well 
afther  that,  and  by  dad,  she  found  it  out." 

"Just  what  I  would  expect  of  tier,"  said  Dick. 

"Well,  do  you  know,  sir,  thougli  the  thrick  was  agen 
her  own  brother,  she  laughed  at  it  a  power,  and  said 
I  was  a  great  divil,  but  that  she  couldn't  blame  me. 
So  then  I  sthruv  to  coax  her  to  let  me  make  my 
escape,  but  she  towld  me  to  wait  a  bit  till  the  men 
above  was  faster  asleep;  but  while  I  was  waitin'  for 
them  to  go  to  sleep,  faix,  I  went  to  sleep  myself,  I  was 


so  tired;  and  when  Bridget,  the  craythur,  woke  me  in 
the  morning,  she  was  cryin'  like  a  spout  afther  a 
thundher  shower,  and  said  her  characther  would  be 
ruined  when  the  story  got  abroad  over  the  counthry, 
and  sure  she  darn't  face  the  world,  if  I  wouldn't  make 
her  an  honest  woman." 

"The  brazen  baggage!"  said  Dick;  "and  what  did 
you  say  ?  " 

"Why  what  could  any  man  say,  sir,  afther  that. 
Sure,  her  karacther  would  be  gone  if " 

"Gone,"  said  Dick  "faith  it  might  have  gone  farther 
before  it  fared  worse. " 

"Arrah  !  what  do  you  mane,  Misther  Dick?" 

"Pooh,  pooh  !  Andy — you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
married  that  one?" 

"Faix,  I  did,''  said  Andy. 

"  Well,  Andy,"  said  Dick,  grinning,  "  by  the  powers, 
you  have  done  it  this  time  ! — good  morning." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Andy,  "knocked  all  of  a  heap,"  stood  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  road,  looking  after  Dick  as  he  cantered  down  the 
slope.  It  was  seldom  poor  Andy  was  angry — but  he 
felt  a  strong  sense  of  indignation  choking  him  as  Dick's 
parting  words  still  rung  in  his  ears.  "What  does  he 
mane?"  said  Andy,  talking  aloud; — "What  does  he 
mane?"  he  repeated;  anxious  to  doubt,  and  therefore 
question  the  obvious  construction  which  Dick's  words 
bore.  "Misther  Dick  is  fond  of  a;  joke,  and  maybe  this 
is  one  of  his  making,  but  if  it  is,  'tis  not  a  fair  one, 
'pon  my  sowl:  a  poor  man  has  his  feelins  as  well  as  a 
rich  man.  How  would  you  like  your  own  wife  to  be 
spoke  of  that  way,  Misther  Dick,  as  proud  as  you  ride 
your  horse  there — humph  ?" 

Andy,  in  great  indignation,  pursued  his  way  towards 
his  mother  s  cabin,  to  ask  her  blessing  upon  his  mar- 
riage. On  his  presenting  himself  there,  both  the  old 
woman  and  Oonali  were  in  great  delight  at  witnessing 
his  safe  return.  Oonah  particularly,  for  die,  feeling 
that  it  was  for  her  sake  Andy  placed  himself  in  dan- 
ger, had  been  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  for  the  result 
of  the  adventure,  and  on  seeing  him,  absolutely  threw 
herself  into  her  arms,  and  embraced  him  tenderly,  im- 
pressing many  a  hearty  kiss  upon  his  lips,  between 
whiles  that  she  vowed  she  would  never  forget  his  gen- 
erosity and  courage;  and  ending  with  saying  there  was 
nothi7>g  she  would  not  do  for  him. 

Now  Andy  was  flesh  and  blood,  like  other  people, 
and  as  the  showers  of  kisses  from  Oonah's  ripe  lips  fell 
fast  upon  him,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  embrace  of 
so  very  pretty  a  girl— a  girl,  moreover,  he  had  always 
had  a  "sneaking  kindness"  for,  wliich  Oonah's  dis- 
tance of  manner  had  hitherto  made  him  keep  to 
himself;  but  now,  when  he  saw  her  eyes  beam  gratitude, 
and  her  cheek  flush,  after  her  strong  demonstration  of 
regard,  and  heard  last  words,  so  very  like  a  hint  to  a 
shy  man,  it  must  be  owned  a  sndden  pang  shot  through 
poor  Andy's  heart,  and  he  sickened  at  the  thought  of 
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being  married,  wliicli  i^laced  tlie  tempting  prize  before 
liim hopelessly  beyond  his  reach. 

He  looked  so  blank,  and  seemed  so  unable  to  return 
Oonah's  fond  greeting,  that  she  felt  the  pique  which 
everj'  jiretty  woman  experiences  who  fancies  her  favors 
disregarded,  and  thought  Andj'  was  the  stupidest  lout 
she  ever  came  across.  Turning  up  lier  hair,  which  had 
fallen  down  in  the  excess  of  her  friendship,  she  walked 
out  of  the  cottage,  and,  biting  her  disdainfnl  lip,  fairly 
cried  for  spite. 

In  the  meantime  Andy  popped  down  on  his  knees 
before  the  widow,  ajid  said,  "Give  me  your  blessing, 
niotlier!" 

"For  what,  yon  omadliawn?"  said  his  mother,  fierce- 
ly, for  her  woman's  nature  took  part  with  Oonah's  feel- 
ings, which  she  quite  comprehended,  and  she  was 
vexed  with  what  she  thought  Andy's  disgusting  in- 
sensibility. "For  what  should  I  give  you  my  bless- 
in";"' 

"Bekase  I'm  marri'd,  ma'am." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  mother.  "It's  not  marri'd 
again  you  are? — You're  jokin',  sure." 

"FaiX,  it's  no  joke,"  said  Andy,  sadly ;  "I'm  marri'd, 
sure  enough;  so  give  us  your  blessin'  any  how,"  cried 
lie,  still  kneeling. 

"And  who  did  you  dar  to  marry,  sir,  if  I  maj'  make 
so  bowld  to  ax,  without  my  lave  or  license?" 

"Tliere  was  no  time  for  axin',  mother, —  'twas  done  in 
a  hurry,  and  I  can't  help  it,  so  give  us  your  blessin'  at 
oiicet." 

"Tell  me  who  she  is  before  I  give  you  my  blessin'." 

"/6'/ian  Move's  sisther,  ma'am." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  widow,  staggering  back 
some  paces," — Shan  More's  sister,  did  you  say? — 
Bridget  7-hua,*  is  it?" 

" Yis,  ma'am." 

"Oh,  wirrasthi-u  !  —  phillilew  !  —  millia  murther  !" 
sliouted  the  mother,  tearing  the  cap  off  her  head. 
"Oh,  blessed  "Vargin,  Iioly  St.  Dominick,  Pether  an' 
Paul  the  'possle,  what'U  I  do'? — Oh,  ])atther  an'  ave — 
you  dirty  bosthoon — blessed  angels  and  holy  marthyrs  ! 
— kneelin'  there  in  the  middle  o'  the  flure  as  if  nothing- 
happened, — look  down  on  me  this  diiy,  a  poor  vartuous 
dissolute  woman  ! — Oh,  you  disgrace  to  me  and  all  be- 
longin'  to  you, — and  is  it  the  inipidence  to  ask  for  my 
blessin'  you  have,  when  it's  wliipi)in'  at  tlie  cart's  tail 
you  ought  to  get,  you  shameless  scajtegrace  !" 

Slie  then  went  wringing  her  hands,  a.nd  throwing 
tliem  upwards  in  api)eals  to  Heaven,  while  Andy  still 
kept  kneeling  in  tlie  middle  of  tlie  cabin,  lost  in  won- 
der. 

The  widow  ran  to  the  door,  and  called  Oonali  in. 

"Who  do  you  think  that  bhickgnard  is  marri'd  to?" 
said  tlie  widow. 

"Married  !".  screamed  Oonah,  growing  ])ale. 

"Ay,  marri'd,  and  who  to,  do  yon  tliink? — whj',  to 
Bridget  rhua." 

Oonah  screamed,  and  clasped  her  hands. 

Andy  got  up  at  last,  and  asked  wliat  they  were  mak- 
ing such   a   rout  about;  he  wasn't  the  first  man  who 

•Kod-haired  Bridget. 


[married  without  asking  his  mother's  leave;  and  wanted 
I  to  know  what  they  had  to  "say  agen  it." 
I     "Oh,  you  barefaced  scandal  o'  tlie  world!"  cried  the 
widow,  "to  ax  sich  a  question,— to  marry  a  thrampin' 
sthreel  like  that,— a  great  red-headed  Jack " 

"She  can't  help  her  hair,"  said  Andy. 

"I  wish  I  could  cut  it  off,  and  her  head  along  with  it, 
the  sthrap  !  Oh,  blessed  Vargin,  to  have  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law a " 

"WHiat?"  said  Andy,  getting  rather  alarmed. 

"That  the  \vhole  county  knows  is " 

"What?"  cried  Andy. 

"Not  a  fair,  nor  a  market-town  doesn't  know  her  as 
well  as — Oh,  wirra  !  wirra!" 

"Why,  you  don't  mane  to  say  anything  agen  her 
charakther,  do  you?"  said  Andy. 

"Charakther,  indeed!"  said  his  mother,  with  a  sneer. 

"By  this  an'  that,"  said  Andy,  "if  she  was  the  child 
unborn  she  couldn't  make  a  greater  hullabaloo  about 
her  charakther  than  she  did  the  mornin'  after." 

"Afther  what?"  said  his  mother. 

"Afther  I  was  tuk  away  up  the  hill  beyant,  and 
found  her  there,  and— but  I  b'lieve  I  didn't  tell  you 
how  it  happened." 

"No,"  said  Oonah,  coming  forward,  deadly  jiale, 
and  listening  auxiouslj',  with  a  look  of  deep  pity  in  her 
soft  eyes. 

Andy  then  related  his  adventure  as  the  reader  al- 
ready knows  it;  and  when  it  was  ended,  Oonah  burst 
into  tears,  and  in  passionate  exclamations  blamed  her- 
self for  all  that  had  happened,  saying  it  was  in  the 
endeavor  to  save  her  that  Andy  had  lost  himself. 

"Oh,  Oonah!  Oonah!"  said  Andy,  with  more  mean- 
ing in  his  voice  than  the  girl  had  ever  heard  before, 
"it  isn't  the  loss  of  myself  I  mind,  but  I've  lost  you  too. 
Oh,  if  you  had  ever  given  me  a  tendlier  word  or  look 
before  this  day,  'twould  never  have  happened,  and  that 
desaiver  in  the  hills  never  could  have  deludhered  me. 
And  tell  me,  lanna  machree,  is  my  suspicions  right  in 
what  I  hear, — tell  me  the  worst  at  oncet, — is  slie  iion 
compos?" 

"Oh,  I  never  heard  her  called  by  that  name  before," 
sobbed  Oonah,  "but  she  has  a  great  manj-  others  just 
as  bad." 

"Ow!  ow!  ow!"  exclaimed  Andy.  "Now  I  know 
what  Mr.  Dick  laugiied  at,-  well,  death  before  dis- 
honor,— I'll  go  'list  for  a  sojer,  and  jiever  live  with  her. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

It  has  been  necessary  in  an  earlier  chajiter  to  notice 
tlie  strange  freaks  madness  will  sometimes  play.  It 
was  tlien  the  object  to  show  jiow  strong  affections  of 
tlie  mind  will  recall  an  erring  judgement  to  its  true 
balance;  but  the  action  of  the  counter])oise  growing 
weaker  by  time,  the  disease  returns,  and  reason  again 
kicks  tlie  beam.  Sucli  was  the  old  dowager's  case:  the 
death  of  her  son  recalled  her  to  her.self;    but  a  few 
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days  produced  relapse,  aud  she  wa§  as  foolish  as  ever. 
Xevertheless,  asPolonius  remarks  of  Hamlet, 

"There  ie  method  in  his  madness," 


herself  for  it.  All  her  pistol  practice  was  with  a  view 
to  call  Furlong  to  the  "last  arbitrement"  for  this  slight 
to  her  house.     Gusty  was  too  young,  she  considered, 


so  in  the  dowager's  case  there  was  method— not  ofa  f^^.  ^l^g  ^^j^^^^-.  therefore,  she,  in  her  fantastic  way  of 
sane  Intention,  as  the  old  courtier  iitiplies  of  the  Danish 
prince,  but  of  wisaue  birth — begot  of  a  chivalrous  feel- 
ing on  an  enfeebled  mind. 

To  make  this  clearly  understood,  it  is  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  one  other  peculiarity  of  madness;— 
that,  while  it  makes  those  under  its  influence  liable  to 
say  and  enact  all  sorts  of  nonsense  on  .some  subjects,  it 
never  impairs  their  powers  of  observation  on  those 
which  chance  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  undiseased 
portion  of  the  mind;  and  moreover,  they  are  quite  as 
capable  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions  upon  what  they 
so  see  and  hear  as  the  most  reasonable  person,  and, 
perhaps,  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  power  is  limited 
within  a  smaller  compass,  so  the  capability  of  observa- 
tion becomes  stronger  by  being  concentrated. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  old  dowager,  who,  while 
Furlong  was  "doing  devotion"  to  Augusta,  aud  ap- 
peared tlie  pink  of  faithful  swains,  saw  very  clearly 
that  Furlong  did  not  like  it  a  bit,  and  would  gladly  be 
oft" his  bargain.  Yea,  while  the  people  in  their  sober 
senses  on  the  same  plane  with  the  parties  were  taken 
in,  the  old  lunatic,  even  from  the  toppling  height  of  lier 
own  mad  chiuiney-pot,  could  look  down  and  see  that 
Furlong  would  not  marry  Augusta  if  he  could  help  it 

It  was  even   so.     Furlong  had   acted  under  the  in 


looking  at  the  matter,  looked  upon  herself  as  the  head 
of  the  family,  and,  as  such,  determined  to  resent  the 
affront  put  uiion  it. 

But  of  her  real  design  tlie  family  at  Neck-or-Nothing 
Hall  had  not  the  remotest  notion.  Of  course,  an  old 
lady  going  about  with  a  pistol,  powder-flask,  and  bul- 
lets, and  practising  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the 
park,  could  not  pass  without  observation,  and  surmises 
there  were  on  tlie  subject;  then  her  occasional  exclama- 
tion of  "tremble,  viUain!"  would  escape  her;  and  some- 
times in  the  family  ciix-le,  after  sitting  for  a  wliile  in  a 
state  of  abstraction,  she  would  lift  her  attenuated  hand, 
armed  with  a  knitting-needle  or  a  ball  of  worsted,  aud, 
as.siiming  the  action  of  poising  a  pistol,  execute  a  smart; 
click  with  her  tongue,  and  say,  "I  hit  him  that  time." 

These  exclamations,  indicative  of  vengeance,  were 
supposed  at  length  by  the  family  to  apply  to  Edward 
O'Connor,  but  excited  jiity  rather  than  alarm.  When, 
however,  one  moi'niug,  the  dowager  was  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  Eatty  aud  the  pistols  had  also  disappeared, 
an  inquii'y  was  instituted  as  to  the  old  lady's  wherea- 
bouts, and  Mount  Eskar  was  one  of  the  fir.^t  ])laces 
where  she  was  sought,  but  without  success;  and  all 
other  inquiries  were  equally  unavailing. 

The  old  lady  had  contrived,  with  that  cunning  pecu- 


fluence  of  terror  when  poor  Augusta,  shoved  into  his  liar  to  insane  people,  to  get  away  from  the  house  at  an 
bed-room  through  the  devilment  of  that  rascally  imp  early  hour  in  the  morning,  unknown  to  all  except  Eatty, 


Eatty,  and  found  there,  through  the  evil  destiny  of 
Andy,  was  flung  into  his  arms  by  her  enraged  father, 
and  accepted  as  his  wife.  The  immediate  hurry  of  the 
election  had  delayed  the  marriage— the  duel  and  its 
consequences  further  interrupted  "the  happy  event" 
— and  O'Grady's  death  caused  a  further  postponement. 
It  was  delicately  hinted  to  Furlong,  that  when  mat- 
ters had  gone  to  far  as  the  wedding-dresses  being- 
ready  that  the  sooner  the  contracting  i^arties 
under  such  circumstances  were  married,  the  bet- 
ter. But  Furlong,  with  that  affectation  of  pro- 
priety which  belongs  to  his  time-serving  tribe, 
pleaded  tlie  "regard  to  appearances" — "so  soon  after 
the  ever-to-be  deplored  event,"— and  other  such  spe- 
cious excuses,  which  were  but  covers  to  his  own  ras- 
cality, and  used  but  to  po.stpone  the  "wedding-day." 
The  truth  was,  the  moment  Furlong  had  no  longer  the 
terrors  of  O'Grady's  pistol  before  his  eyes,  he  had  re- 
solved never  to  make  so  bad  a  match  as  that  with 
Augusta  appeared  to  be,— indeed,  manifestly  was,  as 
far  as  regarded  money;  though  Furlong  should  only 
have  been  too  glad  to  be  permitted  to  mix  hisplebian 
blood  with  the  daugliter  of  a  man  of  high  family,  whose 
crippled  circumstances  and  consequent  truckling  con- 
duct had  reduced  him  to  the  wre(-ched  necessity  of 
making  such  a  cur  as  Furlong  the  inmate  of  his  house. 
But  so  it  was. 

The  family  began  at  last  to  suspect  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  all  were  suprised  except  the  old  dowager: 
—she  had  expected  what  was  coming,  and  had  prepared 


to  whom  she  confided  her  intention,  and  he  managed  to 
get  her  out  of  the  domain  unobserved,  and  thence  to- 
gether they  proceeded  to  Dublin  in  a  post-chaise. 

It  was  the  day  after  this  secret  expedition  was 
undertaken,  that  Mr.  Furlong  was  sitting  in  his 
private  apartment  at  the  castle,  doing  the  "state  some 
service"  by  reading  the  morning  papers,  which 
heavy  ofiicial  duty  he  relieved  occasionally  by  turn- 
ing to  some  scented  notes  which  lay  near  a  morocco 
writing-case,  whence  they  had  b^en  drawn  by  the 
lisping  dandy  to  flatter  his  vanity.  He  had  been 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  an  anonymous 
fair  one,  in  whose  heart,  if  her  words  might  be  believed. 
Furlong  had  made  desperate  havoc. 

It  happened,  however,  that  these  notes  were  all 
fictitious,  being  the  work  of  Tom  Loftus,  who  enjoyed 
playing  on  a  puppy  as  much  as  playing  on  the  organ; 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Furlong  going 
through  his  paces  in  certain  squares  he  had  appointed, 
weating  a  flower  of  Tom's  choice,  and  going  through 
other  antics  which  Tom  had  demanded  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "Phillis,"  written  in  a  delicate  hand,  on  pink 
satin  note-paper,  with  a  lace  border:  one  of  the  last 
notes  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  visit  from  the  lady, 
and  after  assurances  of  "secrecy  and  honor"  had  been 
returned  by  Furlong,  he  was  anxiously  expecting 
"wliat  would  come  of  it,"  aud,  filled  with  pleasing 
reflections  of  what  "a  devil  of  a  fellow  "  he  was  among 
the  ladies,  he  occasionally  paced  the  room  before  a 
handsome  dressing-glass,    (with   which  his  apartment 
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was  always  furnished),  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his       "Do  you  mock  me,  sir  ?"   said  she,  with  increasing 
curls  with  a  complacent  smile.     While  thus  occupied,  bitterness 


and  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  the  hall  messenger  entered 
the  apartment,  and  said  a  lady  wished  to  see  him. 

"A  lady!"  exclaimed  Furlong,  in  delighted  surprise. 

"She  won't  give  her  name,  sir,  but — " 

"Show  her  up!  show  her  up!"  exclaimed  the  Lothario, 
eagerly. 

All  anxiety,  he  awaited  the  appearance  of  his  donna, 
—and  quite  a  douua  she  seemed,  as  a  commanding 
ligure,  dressed  in  black,  and  enveloped  in  a  rich  veil  of 
the  same,  glided  into  the  room. 

"How  vewy   Spanish! 


"La,  no  !   Mistwess  O'Gwady." 

"I  have  come,  I  say,  to  wash  out  the  stain  you  have 
dared  to  put  on  the  name  of  O'Grady,  in  your  blood." 

Furlong  gasped  with  mingled  amazement  and  fear. 

"Tremble,  villain!"  she  said;  and  she  pointed  to- 
ward him  her  long  attenuated  finger  with  i)ortentous 
solemnity. 

"I  weally  am  quite  at  a  loss,  Mistwess  O'Gwady,  to 
compwehend — " 

Before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  the  dowager  had 
exclaimed  Furlong,    as   he  i  drawn  from  the  depths  of  her  side  pockets  a  brace  of 

pistols,  and  presenting 


advanced  to  meet  his 
incognita,  who,  as  soon 
as  she  entered,  locked 
the  door,  and  withdrew 
the  key. 

"Quite  pwactised  in 
such  sec  wet  affairs," 
said  Furlong,  slily. 
Fai'  lady,  allow  me  to 
touch  you'  fai'  hand, 
and  lead  you  to  a 
seat. " 

The  mysterious 
stranger  made  no  an- 
swer, but  lifting  her 
lorig  veil,  turned  round 
on  the  lisping  dandy, 
who  staggered  back  to 
the  table,  on  which  he 
leaned  for  support, 
when  the  dowager 
O'Grady  appeared  be- 
fore him,  drawn  up  to 
her  full  height,  and 
anything  but  an  agree- 
able expression  in  her 
eye.  She  stalked  u^i 
towards  him,  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  a 
spectre  in  a  romance, 
which  she  was  not  very 
unlike,  and  as  she  ad- 
vanced, he  retreated,  until  he  got  the  table  between 
him  and  tliis  most  unwelcome  apparition. 

"I  am  come,"  said  the  dowager,  with  an  ominous 
tone  of  voi(!e. 

"Vewy  happy  of  the  bono',  I  am  sure,  Mistwess 
O'Gwady,"  faltered  Furlong. 

"The  avenger  has  come." 

Furlong  opened  his  eyes. 

"I  have  come  to  wash  the  stain!"  said  she,  tapjying 
her  lingers  in  a  theatrical  manner  on  the  table,  and,  as 
happened,  she  pointed  to  a  large  blotch  of  ink  on  the 
table-cover.  Furlong  opened  Iiiseyes  wider  than  ever, 
and  thought  this  the  (pieerest  bit  of  madness  lie  ever 
heard  of;  however,  thinking  it  best  to  luiraorher,  he 


The  Challenge 


them  to  Furlong,  said, 
"Be  at  a  loss  no  longer 
— except  the  loss  of  life 
which  may  ensue;  — 
take  your  choice  of 
weapons,  sir." 

"Gwacious  Heaven!" 
exclaimed  Furlong, 
trembling  from  head 
to  foot. 

"You  won't  choose, 
then?"  said  the  dowa- 
ger. ""W^ell,  there's  one 
for  you  ;  "  —  and  she 
laid  a  pistol  before  him 
with  as  courteous  a 
manner  as  if  she  were 
making  him  a  birthday 
present. 

Furlong  stared  down 
upon  it  with  a  look  of 
horror. 

"2fow  we  must  toss 
for  choice  of  ground," 
said  the  dowager.  "I 
have  no  money  about 
me,  for  I  paid  my  last 
half-crown  to  the  post- 
boy, but  this  will  do  as 
well  for  a  toss  as  any- 
thing else;"— and  she 
laid  her  hands  on  the  dressing-glass  as  she  spoke. 
"Now  the  call  shall  be  '  safe '  or  '  smash ; '  whoever  calls 
'safe,'  if  the  glass  comes  down  unbroken,  has  the  clioice, 
and  vice  versa.  1  call  fiv»\~' Smash,"  said  the  dowager,  as 
she  flung  np  the  dressing  glass,  which  fell  in  shivers  on 
the  floor.  "I  have  won,"  said  she;  "oblige  me,  sir,  by 
standing  in  that  far  corner.  I  have  the  light  in  my 
back,— and  you  will  have  siunething  else  in  yours  be- 
fore long;— take  your  ground,  sir." 

Furlong,  finding  himself  thus  cooi)ed  uj)  with  a  mad 
woman,  in  an  agony  of  terror  suddenly  bethought  him 
of  instances  he  had  heard  of  escape,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, by  coinciding  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
vi<Mvs  of  the  in.sane  people,  and  suggested  to  the  dow- 


answined,  "Yes,  it  was  a  little  awkwa'dnoss  of  mine— 'ager,  that   he  hoped    she  would    not.    insist   on 
I  upset  tJie  inkstand  the  otiie'  day."  I  witliout  their  having  "a  fiicnd"  present. 


a  duel 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady;  "I  quite 
forgot  that  form,  in  the  excitement  ot  the  moment, 
though  I  have  not  overlooked  the  necessity  altogether, 
and  have  come  provided  with  one." 

"Allow  me  to  wing  for  him,"  said  Furlong,  lushing 
to  the  bell. 

"Stop  !"  exclaimed  the  dowager,  levelling  her  pistol 
at  the  bell-pull;  "touch  it,  and  you  are  a  dead 
man." 

Furlong  stood  rivitted  to  the  spot  where  his  rush  bad 
been  arrested. 

"Xo  interruption,  sir,  till  this  little  affair  is  settled. 
Here  is  my  friend,"  she  added,  putting  her  hand  into 
her  pocket  and  pulling  out  the  wooden  cuckoo  of  her 
(^ock;  "my  little  bird,  sir,  will  see  all  fair  between  us;" 
and  she  perched  the  painted  wooden  thing,  with  a  bit 
of  feather  grotesquely  sticking  up  out  of  its  nether  end, 
on  the  morocco  letter  case. 

"Oh  Lord  !"  said  Furlong. 

"He's  a  gentleman  of  the  nicest  honor,  sir,"  said  the 
dowager,  pacing  back  to  the  window. 
•    Furlong  look  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  her 
back  being   turned,   and   rushed  at  the  bell,  which  he 
pulled  with  great  fury. 

The  dowager  wheeled  round  with  haste,  "So  you  have 
rung,"  said  she,  "but  it  shall  not  avail  you— the  door 
is  locked;  take  your  weapon,  .sir— quick!— what!— a 
coward!" 

"Weally,  Mistwess  O'Gwady,  I  cannot  think  of 
deadly  a'bitwetment  with  a  lady." 

"Less  would  you  like  it  with  a  m-^u,  poltron/"  said 
she,  with  an  exaggerated  expression  of  contempt  in 
her  manner.  "However,"  she  added,  "if  you  are  a 
coward,  you  shall  have  a  coward's  punishment."  She 
went  to  a  corner  where  stood  a  great  variety  of  very 
hand-some  canes,  and  laying  hold  of  one,  began  soundly 
to  thrash  Furlong,  who  feared  to  make  any  resistance, 
or  attempt  to  disarm  her  of  the  caue,  for  the  pistol  was 
yet  ill  the  other  hand. 

The  bell  was  answered  by  the  servant,  who,  on  find- 
ing the  door  locked,  and  hearing  the  row  inside,  bf^gan 
to  knock  and  inquire  loudly  what  was  the  matter.  The 
question  was  more  loudly  answered  by  Furlong,  who 
roared  out,  "Bweak  the  door!  bweak  the  door!"  inter- 
larding his  directions  with  cries  of  "mu'der!" 

The  bell  at  length  was  forced.  Furlong  rescued,  and 
the  old  lady  separated  from  him.  She  became  perfectly 
calm  the  moment  other  persons  appeared,  and  was  re- 
placing the  pistols  in  her  pocket,  when  Furlong  re- 
quested the  "dweadful  weapons"  might  be  seized.  The 
old  lady  gave  up  the  pistols  very  quietly,  but  laid  hold 
of  her  bird  and  put  it  into  her  pocket. 

"This  is  a  dweadful  violation!"  said  Furlong,  "and 
my  life  is  not  safe  unless  she  is  bound  ove'  to  keep  the 
peace." 

"Pooh!  pooh!"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
adjacent  offline,  who  came  to  the  scene  on  hearing  the 
uproar,  "binding  over  an  old  lady  to  keep  the  peace — 
nonsense  !" 

"I  insist  upon  it,"  said  Furlong,  with  that  stubborn- 
ness for  which  fool  are  reinark:ible 


"Oh— very  well !"  said  the  sensible  gentleman,  who 
left  the  room. 

A  party,  pursuant  to  Furlong's  determination,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  head  police-office,  close  by  the  Castle 
and  a  large  mob  gathered  as  they  went  down  Cork-hill 
and  followed  them  to  Exchange  Court,  where  they 
crowded  before  them  in  front  of  the  office,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  the  principals  could  make  their 
way  though  the  dense  mass. 

At  length,  however,  they  entered  the  office;  and  when 
Major  Sin  heard  any  gentleman  attached  to  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  his  assistance,  of  course  he  put  any  other 
case  aside,  and  had  the  accuser  and  accused  called  up 
before  him. 

Furlong  made  his  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  with 
intent  to  murder,  etc.,  etc. 

"Some  mad  old  rebel,  I  snpi>ose,"  said  Major  Sin. 
Do  you  remember '98,  ma'am?"  said  the  major. 

"Indeed,  1  do,  sir. — and  I  remember  you,  too.  Major 
Sin  I  have  the  honor  to  address,  if  I  don't  mistake." 

"Yes,  ma'am.     "What  then  ?" 

"I  remember  well  in  '98,  when  you  were  searching 
for  rebels,  you  thought  a  man  was  concealed  in  a  dairy 
yard,  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  mother's  house,  major, 
ill  Stephen's  Green;  and  you  thought  he  was  hid  in  a 
hay-rick,  and  ordered  your  sergeant  to  ask  for  the  loan 
of  a  spit  from  my  mother's  kitchen,  to  probe  the  hay- 
stack." 

"Oh  !  then,  madame,  your  mother  was  loyal,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Most  loyal,  sir." 

"Give  the  lady  a  chair,"  said  the  major. 

"Thank  you,  I  don't  want  it — but,  major — when  you 
asked  for  the  spit,  my  mother  thought  you  were  going 
to  practice  one  of  your  delightfully  ingenious  bits  of 
punishment,  and  asked  the  sergeant  Jfhom  yoic  were 
going  to  roast  .*" 

The  major  grew  livid  on  the  bench  where  he  sat,  at 
this  awkward  romiiiiscence  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  a 
dead  silence  reigned  through  the  crowded  office.  He 
recovered  himself,  however,  and  addressed  Mrs. 
OGrady  in  a  mumbling  manner,  telling  her  she  must 
give  security  to  keep  the  peace,  herself — and  find 
friends  as  sureties.  On  askins-  her  had  she  any  friend 
to  appear  for  lier,  she  declared  she  had. 

"A  gentleman  in  the  nicest  humor,  sir,"  said  the 
dowager,  pulling  her  cuckoo  from  her  pocket,  and 
holding  it  up  in  view  of  the  whole  office. 

A  shout  of  laughter,  of  course,  followed.  The  affair 
became  at  once  understood  in  its  true  light;— a  mad  old 
lady — a  paltry  coward  — etc.,  etc.  Those  who  know  the 
excitability  and  fun  of  an  Irish  mob,  will  not  wonder, 
that,  when  the  story  got  circulated  from  the  office  to 
the  crowd  without,  which  it  did  with  lightning  rapid- 
ity, that  the  old  lady  on  being  placed  in  a  hackney- 
coach  which  was  sent  for,  was  hailed  with  a  chorus  of 
"Cuckoo!"  by  the  multitude,  one  half  of  which  ran 
after  the  coach  as  long  as  they  could  keeji  pace  with 
it,  shouting  forth  the  spring-time  call,  and  the  other 
half  followed  Furlong  to  tlie  castle,  with  hisses  and 
other  more  articulate  deraonstratious  of  contempt. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  fat  and  fair  widow  Flanagan  had,  at  length, 
given  up  shilly  shallyiiig,  and,  yielding  to  the  fervent 
entreaties  of  Tom  Durfy,  had  consented  to  name  the 
happy  day.  Slie,  however,  would  have  some  little  ways 
of  her  own  about  it,  and  instead  of  being  married  in  the 
country,  insisted  on  the  nuptial  knot  being  tied  in 
Dublin.  Thither  the  widow  repaired  with  her  swain 
to  complete  the  stipulated  time  of  residence  within 
some  metropolitan  parish,  before  the  wedding  could 
take  place.  In  the  meanwhile  thej'  enjoyed  all  the 
gayety  the  capital  presented,  the  time  glided  swiftly 
by,  and  Tom  was  within  a  daj'  of  being  made  a  happy 
man,  when,  as  he  was  liastening  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
fair  widow,  who  was  waiting  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
on,  to  be  escorted  to  the  botanical  gardens  of  Glas- 
nevin,  he  was  accosted  by  an  odd-looking  i)erson  of 
somewhat  sinister  aspect. 

"1  believe  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  Mister 
Durfy,  sir." 

Tom  answered  in  the  afdrmative. 

"  Thomas  Durfy,  Esquire,  I  think,  sir?" 

"Yes." 

"Tills  is  for  yon,  sir,  he  said,  handing  Tom  apiece  of 
dirty  printed  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  laying  his 
hand  on  Tom's  slioulder,  and  executing  a  smirking  sort 
of' grin,  wliich  he  meant  to  be  the  pattern  of  xioliteness, 
added — "You  11  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  arrest  you  under 
a  warrant  from  tiie  high  sheriii'of  the  city  of  Dublin— 
always  sorry,  sir,  for  a  gintlemauiu  difficulties,  but  it's 
my  duty." 

"You  re  a  bailiff,  then  ?"  said  Tom. 

"Sir,"  said  the  bum. 

"  nuiior  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  vviill  your  pure — there  all  the  honor  lies." 

"I  meant  no  offence,"  said  Tom,  "I  only  meant " 

"I  understand,  sir— I  under.stand.  These  little  deffl- 
culties  startles  gintlemen  at  first — you've  not  been  used 
to  arrest,  I  see,  sir." 

"Never  in  my  life  did  such  a  thing  hapi)en  before," 
said  Tom.  "I  live  generally,  thank  God,  where  a 
baiiilf  daren't  show  his  face." 

">Vii,  sir,". said  the  bailiff,  with  a  grin,  "them  rustic 
habits  betrays  the  children  of  nature  often  when  tliey 
come  to  town;  but  we  are  sofisticated  here  in  the 
metropolis,  that  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  strangers 
ai.sy.  But  you'd  better  not  stand  in  the  street,  sir,  or 
people  will  understand  it's  an  arrest,  sir;  and  you 
wouldn't  like  the  exposure.  I  can  simperi.se  in  a 
gintleman's  feelings,  sir.  If  yon  walk  aisy  on,  sir,  and 
don't  attempt  escape  or  rescue,  I'll  keep  a  gintleman- 
like  distance." 

Tom  walked  on  in  great  perjjlexity  for  a  few 
steps,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  The  hour  of 
his  rendezvous  had  struck  — he  knew  how  im])atient 
of  neglect  the  widow  always  was— he  at  one  mo- 
ment thought  of  asking  the  bailiff  to  allow  him  to 
linx^eed  to  her  lodgings  at  on(^e,  there  boldly  to  avow 
what  had  taken  plac(>,  and  ask  her  to  di.scliaige  the 
debt;  but  this  his  pride  would  not  allow  liim  to  do.  As 
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he  came  to  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  got  a  tap  on  the 
elbow  from  the  bailiff',  who,  with  a. jerking  motion  of  his 
thumb  and  a  wink,  said  in  a  confidential  tone  to  Tom  — 
"Down  this  street,  sir — that's  the  way  to  the  pres'n 
(prison)." 

"Prison  !"  exclaimed  Tom,  halting  involuntai-ily  at 
the  word. 

"Shove  on,  sir— shove  on,"  hastily  repeated  the 
sheriff' s-officer,  urging  his  order  by  a  nudge  or  two  on 
Tom's  elbow. 

"Don't  shove  me,  sir?"  said  Tom  rather  angrily, 
"or  by  G  -" 

"Aisy,  sir— aisy!"  said  the  bailiff';  "though  I  feel 
for  the  defficulties  of  agintleman,  the  caption  must  be 
made,  sir.  If  you  don't  like  the  pres'n,  I  have  a  nice 
little  room  o'  my  own,  sir,  where  you  can  wait,  for  a 
small  consideration,  until  you  get  bail." 

"I'll  go  there,  then,"  said  Tom.  "Go  through  as 
private  streets  as  you  can." 

"Give  me  half-a-guinea  for  my  trouble,  sir,  and  I'll 
ambulate  you  through  lanes  every /m«o'  the  way." 

"Very  well,"  said  Tom. 

They  now  struck  into  a  shabby  street,  and  thence 
wended  through  stable  lanes,  filthy  alleys,  up  greasy 
broken  steps  through  one  close,  and  down  steps  iu 
another— threaded  dark  passages  whose  debouchures 
were  blocked  up  with  posts  to  prevent  all  vehicular 
conveyance,  the  accumulated  dirt  of  years  sensible  to 
the  tread  from  its  lumpy  unevenness,  and  the  stagnant 
air  rife  with  pestilence.  Tom  felt  increasing  disgust  at 
every  step  he  proceeded,  but  any  thing  to  him  appeared 
better  than  being  seen  in  the  public  streets  in  such 
company;  for,  until  they  got  into  these  labyrinths  of 
nastincss,  Tom  thought  he  saw  in  the  looks  of  every 
passer-by,  as  plainly  told  as  if  the  words  were  spoken, 
"There  goes  a  fellow  under  the  care  of  the  bailiff."  In 
these  byways,  he  had  not  any  objection  to  speak  to  his 
companion,  and  for  the  first  time  asked  him  what  he 
was  arrested  for. 

"At  the  suit  of  Mr.  M  Kail,  sir." 

"Oh  !  the  tailor,"  said  Tom. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff".  "And  if  you  would  not 
consiiler  it  trifling  with  the  feelings  of  a  gintleman  iu 
deiliculties,  I  would  make  the  playful  observation,  sir, 
thatit's  quite  in  character  to  be  arrested  at  the  suit  of 
a  tailor.     He  !  he  !  he!" 

"You're  a  wag,  I  see,"  said  Tom. 

"Oh  no,  sir— only  a  poetic  turn— a  small  affection  I 
have  certainly  for  Judy  Mot— but  my  rale  jiassion  is 
the  muses.  We  are  not  far,  now,  sir,  from  my  little 
bower  of  repose — which  is  the  name  I  give  my  Inimble 
abode— small,  but  snug,  sir.  You  11  see  anotlier  gintle- 
man there,  sir,  before  you.  He  is  waitin'  for  bail  these  ' 
three  or  four  days,  sir-can't  pay  as  he  ought  for  the 
'commodation,  but  he's  a  friend  o'  mine,  I  may  almost 
say,  sir,— a  litlierary  gintleman— them  litherary  gin- 
tleman, sir— though  you're  rather  ginteely  dhressed  for 
one  ?" 

"No,"  said  Tom,  "I  nm  not." 

"I  thought  you  were,  sir,  by  being  acquainted  with 
this  other  gintleman." 
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"An  acquaintance  of  mine!"  said  Tom,  with  surprise. 

"Yis,  sir.  In  short,  it  was  througli  him  I  found  out 
where  you  were,  sir.  I  have  had  the  writ  agen  you  for 
some  time,  but  couldn't  make  you  off,  till  my  friend 
says  I  must  carry  a  note  for  him  to  you." 

"Where  is  the  note?"  inquired  Tom. 

"Not  ready  yet,  sir.  It's  po'thry  he's  writiu' — some- 
thing '  pithy,'  he  said,  and  '  lame  '  too.  I  dunna  how 
a  thing  could  be  pithy  and  lame  together,  but  them 
potes  has  hard  words  at  command." 

"Then  you  came  away  without  the  note?" 

"Yes,  sir.  As  soon  as  I  found  out  where  you  were 
stopping,  I  ran  off  directly  on  Mr.  M'Kail's  little  busi- 
ness. You'll  excuse  the  liberty,  sir;  but  we  must  all 
mind  our  professions;  though,  indeed,  sir,  if  j'ou  b'lieve 
me,  I'd  rather  nab  a  rhyme  than  a  gintleman  any  day ; 
and  if  I  could  get  on  the  press,  I'd  quit  the  shoulder- 
tapping  profession." 

Tom  cast  an  eye  of  wonder  on  the  bailiff,  which  the 
latter  comprehended  at  once;  for,  with  habitual  uim- 
bleness,  he  could  nab  a  man's  thoughts  as  fast  as  his 
person. 

"I  know  what  yoii're  thinking,  sir — could  one  of  my 
profession  purshue  the  muses?  Don't  think,  sir,  I 
mane  I  could  write  the'laders'  or  the  pollitik'l  ar- 
ticles, but  the  creminal  cases,  sir — the  robberies  and 
offinses — with  the  watchhouse  cases — together  with  a 
little  po'thry  now  and  then.  I  think  I  could  be  useful, 
sir,  and  do  better  than  some  of  the  chaps  that  pick  up 
their  ha'pence  that  way.  But  here's  my  place,  sir, — 
my  little  bower  of  repose." 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  small  tumble-down 
house  in  a  filthy  lane,  the  one  window  it  presented  in 
front  being  barred  with  iron.  Some  bolts  were  drawn 
inside,  and  though  the  man  who  opened  the  door  was 
forbidding  in  his  aspect,  he  did  not  refuse  to  let  Tom  in. 
The  portal  was  hastily  closed  and  bolted  after  they  had 
entered.  The  smell  of  the  house  was  pestilential — the 
entry  dead  dark. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff",  leading 
Tom  forward. 

They  ascended  some  creaking  stairs,  and  the  bailiff, 
fumbling  for  some  time  with  a  key  at  a  door,  unlocked 
it  and  shoved  it  open,  and  then  led  in  his  captive. 

Tom  saw  a  shabby-genteel  sort  of  person,  whose  back 
was  towards  him,  directing  a  letter. 

"Ah,  Goggins!"  said  the  writer,  "you're  come  back 
in  the  nick  of  time.  I  have  finished  now,  and  you  may 
take  the  letter  to  Mister  Durfy." 

"You  may  give  it  to  him  yourself,  sir,"  replied  Gog- 
gins, "for  here  he  is." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  writer,  turning  round. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Tom  Durfy,  in  surprise;  "James 
Eeddy!" 

"Even  so!"  said  James,  with  a  sentimental  air; 

"The  patlis  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Literature  is  a  bad  trade,  my  dear  Tom! — "tis  an 
ungrateful  world — men  of  the  highest  aspirations 
may  lie  in  goal  for  all  the  world  cares;  not  that 
you  come  within  the  pale  of  the  worthless  ones;  this  is 


d — d  good-natured  of  you  to  come  to  see  a  friend  iu 
trouble.  You  deserve,  my  dear  Tom,  that  you  should 
have  been  uppermost  in  my  thoughts;  for  here  is  a 
note  I  have  just  written  to  you,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
verses  to  you  on-  your  marriage — in  short,  it  is  an 
epitbalamium." 

"That's  what  I  told  you,  sir,"  said  Goggins  to  Tom. 

"May  the  devil  biii'n  j'^ou  and  your  ejiithalamium  !" 
said  Tom  Durfy,  stamping  round  the  little  room. 

James  Ileddy  stared  in  wonder,  and  Goggins  roared, 
laughing,  "A  i)retty  compliment  you've  paid  me,  Mr. 
Eeddy,  this  fine  morning,"  said  Tom,  "you  tell  a  bailiff' 
where  I  live,  that  you  may  send  you  d — d  verses  to  me, 
and  you  get  me  arrested." 

"Oh,  murder!"  exclaimed  James.  "I'm  very  sorry, 
my  dear  Tom;  but,  at  the  same  time,  'tis  a  capital  inci- 
dent !  How  it  would  work  up  in  a  farce  !" 

"How  funny  it  is!"  said  Tom,  in  a  rage,  eyeing 
James  as  if  he  could  have  eaten  him.  "Bad  luck  to  all 
poetry  and  i^oetasters  !  Bj'  the  'tarnal  war,  I  wish  every 
poet,  from  Homer  down,  was  put  into  a  mortar  and 
pounded  to  death  !" 

James  poured  forth  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the 
mischance;  and  extremely  ludicrous  it  was  to  see  one 
man  making  apologies  for  trying  to  pay  his  friend  a 
compliment;  his  friend  swearing  at  him  for  his  civility, 
and  the  bailiff"  grinning  at  them  both. 

In  this  triangular  dilemma  we  leave  them  for  the 
present. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Edward  O'Connor,  on  hearing  from  Gustavus  of 
the  old  dowager's  disappearance  from  Neck-or-Nothing 
Hall,  joined  in  the  eager  inquiries  which  were  made 
about  her,  and  his  being  directed  with  more  method 
and  judgment  than  those  of  the  others,  their  result 
was  more  satisfactory.  He  soon  "took  up  the  trail," 
to  use  the  Indian  phrase;  and  he  and  Gusty  were  not 
many  hours  in  posting  after  the  old  lady.  They  arrived 
in  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  lost  no  time  in  cast- 
ing about  for  information. 

One  of  the  first  places  Edward  inquired  at,  was  the 
inn  where  the  postchaises  generally  drove  to  from  the 
house  where  the  old  dowager  had  obtained  her  carriage 
in  the  country;  but  there  no  trace  was  to  be  had. 
Next,  the  x^rincipal  hotels  were  referred  to,  but  as  yet 
without  success;  when,  as  they  turned  into  one  of  the 
leading  streets  in  continuance  of  their  search,  their 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  swaying  to  and  fro 
in  that  peculiar  manner  which  indicates  that  there  is  a 
fight  inside  of  it.  Great  excitement  prevailed  on  the 
verge  of  the  crowd,  where  exclamations  escaped  from 
those  who  could  get  a  peep  at  tlie  fight. 

"The  little  chap  has  great  heart !"  cried  one. 

"But  the  sweep  is  the  biggest,"  said  another. 

"Well  done,  Horish  !"*  cried  a  blackguard,  who  en- 
joyed the  triumph  of  his  fellow. 

*The  tame  of  a  celebrated  sweep  in  Ireland,  whose  name  is  applied  to  the  whole 
tribe. 
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"Bravo  !  little  fellow,"  rejoined  a  genteeler  person, 
wlio  rejoiced  in  some  successful  hit  of  the  other  com- 
batant. 

There  is  an  inherent  love  in  men  to  see  a  fight,  which 
Edward  O'Connor  shared  with  inferior  men;  and  if  he 
had  not  peeijed  into  the  ring,  most  assuredly  Gusty 
would.  What  was  their  astonishment  when  they  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  pugilists,  to  perceive  Eatty  was  one 
of  tbem, — his  antagonist  being  a  sweep,  taller  by  a  head, 
and  no  bad  hand  at  "the  noble  science." 

Edward's  first  impulse  was  to  separate  them,  but 
Gusty  requested  he  would  not,  saying  that  he  saw  by 
Ratty's  eye  he  was  able  to  "lick  the  fellow."  Ratty 
certainly  showed  great  fight; — what  the  sweep  had  in 
superior  size,  was  equalized  by  the  superior  "game" 
of  the  gentleman  boy,  to  whom  the  indomita- 
ble courage  of  a  high-blooded  race  had  descended, 
and  who  would  sooner  have  died  than  yield. 
Besides,  Ratty  was  not  deficient  iu  the  use  of  bis 
"bunch  of  fives,"  hit  liard  for  his  size,  and  was  very 
agile;  the  sweep  sometimes  made  a  rush,  grappled,  and 
got  a  fall ;  but  he  never  went  in  without  getting  some- 
thing from  Ratty  to  "remember  him,",  and  was  not 
always  uppermost.  At  last,  both  were  so  far  punished, 
and  the  combat  not  being  likely  to  be  speedily  ended, 
(for  the  sweep  was  no  craven,)  that  the  bystanders  in- 
terfered, declaring  "that  they  ought  to  be  separated," 
— and  they  were. 

While  the  crowd  was  dispersing,  Edward  called  a 
coach;  and  before  Ratty  could  comprehend,  how  the 
affair  was  managed,  he  was  shoved  into  it,  and  driven 
from  the  scene  of  action.  Ratty  had  a  confused  sense 
.of  hearing  loud  shouts— of  being  lifted  somewhere — of 
directions  given — the  rattle  of  iron  steps  clinking 
sharply — two  or  three  fierce  bangs  of  a  door  that 
wouldn't  shut,  and  then  an  awful  shaking,  which 
roused  him  up  from  the  corner  of  the  vehicle  into 
which  he  had  fallen  in  the  first  moment  of  exhaustion. 
Ratty  "shook  his  feathers,"  dragged  his  hair  from  out 
of  his  eyes,  which  were  getting  very  black  indeed,  and 
applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose,  which  was  much 
in  need  of  that  delicate  attention;  and  when  the  sense 
of  pertect  vision  was  restored  to  him,  which  was  not 
for  some  time,  (all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  dancing 
before  Ratty's  eyes  for  many  seconds  after  the  fight,) 
what  was  his  surprise  to  see  Edward  O'Connor  and 
Gusty  on  the  op])osite  seat ! 

It  was  some  time  before  Ratty  could  quite  compre- 
hend his  ])resent  situation,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  made 
sensible  of  it,  and  could  answer  the  first  question  asked 
of  him  were  about  his  grandmother.  Ratty  fortunately 
remember  the  name  of  the  hotel  where  she  put  up, 
though  he  had  left  it  as  soon  as  the  old  lady  proceeded 
t«  the  castle — liad  lost  his  way — and  got  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  sweep  in  the  mean  time. 

The  coach  was  ordered  to  drive  to  the  hotel  named; 
and  how  tlie  fight  occurred  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

"The  sweep  was  passing  by,  and  I  called  him  'snow- 
ball,'"  said  Ratty;  "ami  the  blackguard  returned  an 
impudent  answer,  and  1  hit  him." 
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"You  had  no  right  to  call  him  'snow-ball,'  "  said 
Edward. 

"I  always  called  tlie  sweeps  'snow-ball'  down  at  the 
Hall,"  said  Ratty,  "and  they  never  answered." 

"When  you  are  on  your  own  territory  you  may  say 
what  you  please  to  your  dependants.  Ratty,  and  they 
dare  not  answer;  or,  to  use  a  vulgar  saying,  '  A  cock 
can  crow  on  his  own  dunghill.'  " 

"I'm  no  dunghill  cock  !"  said  Ratty,  fiercely. 

"Indeed,  you're  not,"  said  Edward,  laying  his  hand 
kindly  on  the  boy's  shoulder  ;  "you  have  plenty  of 
courage." 

"I'd  have  lick'd  him,"  said  Ratty,  "if  they'd  let  me 
have  two  or  three  rounds  more. " 

"My  dear  boy,  other  things  are  needful  in  this  world 
besides  courage.  Prudence,  temper,  and  forbearance 
are  required;  and  this  may  be  a  lesson  to  you,  to  re- 
member, that  when  you  get  abroad  in  the  world,  you 
are  very  little  cared  about,  however  great  your  conse- 
quence may  be  at  home ;  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  be 
proud  about  your  having  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a 
sioeep. " 

Ratty  made  no  answer— his  blood  began  to  cool— he 
became  every  moment  more  sensible  that  he  had  re- 
ceived heavy  blows.  His  eyes  became  more  swollen, 
he  snuffled  more  in  his  speech,  and  his  blackened  con- 
dition altogether,  from  gutter,  soot,  and  thrashing, 
convinced  him  a  fight  with  a  sweep  was  not  an  enviable 
achievement. 

The  coach  drew  up  at  the  hotel.  Edward  left  Gusty 
to  see  about  the  dowager,  and  made  an  appointment 
for  Gusty  to  meet  him  at  their  own  lodgings  in  an 
hour;  while  he,  in  the  interim,  should  call  on  Dick 
Dawson,  who  was  in  town,  on  his  way  to  London. 

Edward  shook  hands  with  Ratty,  and  bade  him 
kindly  good  bye, —  "You're  a  stout  fellow.  Ratty," 
said  he,  "but  remember  this  old  saying,  '  Quarrelwine 
dof/s  get  dirty  coats. ^ " 

Edward  now  proceeded  to  Dick's  lodgings,  and  found 
him  engaged  in  reading  a  note  from  Tom  Durfy,  dated 
from  the  "Bower  of  Repose,"  and  requesting  Dick's 
aid  in  his  present  difficulty. 

"Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,"  said  Dick;  "Tom 
Durfy,  who  is  engaged  to  dine  with  me  to-day,  to  take 
leave  of  his  bachelor  life,  as  he  is  going  to  be  married 
to-morrow,  is  arrested  and  now  in  quod,  and  wants  me 
to  bail  him." 

"The  shortest  way  is  to  pay  the  money  at  once,"  said 
Edward;  "is  it  mucli  ?" 

"That  I  don't  know;  but  I  have  not  a  great  deal 
about  me,  and  what  I  have  I  want  for  my  journey  to 
London,  and  my  expenses  there, — not  but  that  I'd  help 
Tom,  if  I  could." 

"He  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there,  however  we 
manage  to  get  him  out,"  said  Edward;  "perlnips  I  can 
help  you  in  the  affair." 

"You're  always  a  good  fellow,  Xed,"  said  Dick, 
shaking  his  hand  warmly. 

Edward  es(;aped  from  hearing  any  praise  of  himself, 
by  i)roposing  they  should  rei)air  at  once  to  the  spong- 
ing-house,  and  see  how  matters  stood.     Dick  lamented 
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he  should  be  called  away  at  such  a  momeut,  for  he  was 
just  going  to  get  his  wiue  ready  for  the  party — par- 
ticularly some  champagne,  which  he  was  desii'ous  of 
seeing  well  iced,  but  as  he  could  not  wait  to  do  it  him- 
self, he  called  Andy,  to  give  him  directions  about  it, 
and  set  oft' with  Edward  to  the  relief  of  Tom  Durfy. 

Andy  was  once  more  in  ser\-ice  in  the  Eagau  family; 
for  tlie  Squire,  on  finding  him  still  more  closely  linked 
by  his  marriage  with  the  desperate  party  whose  influ- 
ence was  to  be  dreadetl,  took  advantage  of  Andy's  dis- 
gust against  the  woman  who  had  entrapped  him,  and 
offered  to  take  him  off  to  London  instead  of  enlisting; 
iind  as  Andj-  believed  he  would  be  there  sufBciently 
out  of  tlie  way  of  the  false  Bridget,  he  came  off"  at  once 
to  Dublin  with  Dick,  who  was  the  pioneer  of  the  party 
to  London. 

Dick  gave  Andy  the  necessary  directions  for  icing 
the  cliampagne,  which  he  set  apart,  and  poiutod  out 
most  particularly  to  our  hero,  lest  he  should  make  a 
mistake,  and  perchance  ice  the  port  instead. 

After  Edward  and  Dick  had  gone,  Andy  commenced 
operations,  according  to  orders.  He  brought  a  large 
tub  up  stairs  containing  rough  ice,  which .  excited 
Andy's  wonder,  for  he  never  had  known  till  now  that 
ice  was  jireserved  for  and  applied  to  such  a  use,  for  an 
ice-house  did  not  happen  to  be  attached  to  any  estab- 
lishment in  which  he  had  served. 

"Well,  this 'S  the  quarest  thing  I  ever  heerd  of," 
said  Andy  "Musha!  what  outlandish  inventions  the 
qnolity  has  among  tiiem.  They're  not  contint  with 
wine,  but  they  must  have  ice  along  with  it, — and  in  a 
tul),  too  !— just  like  pigs  ! — throth,  it  s  a  dirty  thrick,  I 
think.  Well,  hei'e  goes !"  said  he;  and  Andy  opened 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  i)oured  it  into  the  tub  with 
the  ice.  "How  it  tizzes  !"  said  Andy.  "Faix,  it's 
almost  as  lively  as  the  soda-water,  that  bothered  me 
long  ago.  AVell,  I  know  more  about  things  now — sure 
it's  wondherfnl  how  a  man  improves  with  practice  !" — 
and  another  bottle  of  champagne  was  emptied  into  the 
tab  as  he  spoke.  Thus,  with  several  such  complacent 
comments  upon  his  own  proHciency,  Andy  poured  half- 
a-dozen  of  champagne  into  the  tub  of  ice,  and  remarked, 
when  he  had  finished  his  work,  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  "mighty  cowld  on  their  stomachs." 


Dick  and  Edward  all  this  time  were  on  their  way  to 
the  relief  of  Tom  Durfy,  who,  though  he  had  cooled 
down  from  the  boiling  pitch  to  which  the  misadventure 
of  the  morning  had  raised  him,  was  still  siinmering, 
with  his  elbows  planted  on  the  rickety  table  in  Mr. 
Goggin"s  "bower,"  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  clenched 
bands.  It  was  the  very  state  of  mind  in  which  Tom 
was  most  dangerous. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat  James  Reddy,  in- 
teutlj-  employed  in  writing;  his  pursed  mouth  and 
kuitteil  brows  bespoke  a  laboring  state  of  thought,  and 
the  various  crossings,  interlinings,  and  blottings,  gave 
additional  evidence  of  the  same,  while  now  and  then  a 
rush  at  a  line  whic^h  was  knocked  off  in  a  hurry,  with 
slashing  dashes  of  the  pen,  and  tierce  after-crossings 
of  t's,  and  detei'mined  dottiugs  of  i's,  declared  some 


thought  suddenly  seized,  and  executed  with  bitter 
triumph. 

"You  seem  very  happy  in  yourself  \n  vi'h&i  you  are 
writing,"  said  Tom.  "What  is  it?— Is  it  another 
eijithalamium  ?" 

"It  is  a  caustic  article  against  the  successful  men  of 
the  day,"  said  lieddy;  "they  have  no  merit,  sir — none. 
'Tis  nothing  but  luck  has  placed  them  wliere  they  are, 
and  they  ought  to  be  exposed."  He  then  threw  down 
his  pen  as  he  spoke,  and  after  a  silence  of  some  min- 
utes, suddenly  pnt  this  question  to  Tom: — 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  world  ?" 

"Faith,  I  think  it  so  pleasant  a  i)lace,"  said  Tom, 
"that  I'm  confoundedly  vexed  at  being  kept  out  of  it 
by  being  locked  up  here;  and  that  cursed  bailiff  is  so 
provokingly  free-and-easy — coming  in  here  every  ten 
minntes,  and  making  himself  at  liome." 

"Why,  as  for  that  matter,  it  is  his  home,  you  must  re- 
member." 

•  "But  while  a  gentleman  is  here  for  a  iieriod,"  said 
Tom,  "this  room  ought  to  be  considered  his,  and  that 
fellow  has  no  business  here — and  then  his  brows  and 
scrapes,  and  talking  about  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
and  all  that— 'tis  enough  to  make  a  dog  beat  his  father. 
Curse  him  !    I'd  like  to  choke  him." 

"Oh  !  that's  merely  his  manner,"  said  James. 

"Want  of  manners,  you  mean,"  said  Tom.  Hang 
me,  if  he  comes  up  to  me  with  his  rascally  familiarity 
again,  but  I'll  kick  him  down  stairs." 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  are  excited,"  said  Reddy; 
"don't  let  these  sublunary  trifles  rnfile  your  temper — 
you  see  how  I  bear  it— and  to  recall  you  to  yourself,  I 
will  remind  you  of  the  question  we  started  from," 
'  Wliat  do  you  think  of  the  world.'  There's  a  general 
question — a  broad  question,  upon  which  one  may  talk 
with  temper,  and  soar  above  the  petty  grievances  of 
life  in  the  grand  consideraiion  of  so  ample  a  subject. 
You  see  me  here  a  prisoner  like  yourself,  l)ut  I  can  talk 
oi  tlie  world.  Come,  be  a  calm  philosopher,  like  me  ! — 
Answer,  what  do  you  think  of  the  world  ?" 

"I've  told  you  already,"  said  Tom;  "it's  a  capital 
place,  only  for  the  bailiffs." 

"I  can't  agree  with  you,"  said  James.  "I  think  it 
one  vast  i)ool  of  stagnant  wretchedness,  where  the 
malaria  of  injustice  holds  her  scales  suspended,  to 
poison  rising  talent  by  giving  an  undue  weight  to  ex- 
isting prejudices." 

To  this  lucid  and  good-tempered  piece  of  philosophy, 
Tom  could  only  answer,  "Yon  know  I  am  no  poet,  and 
I  cannot  argue  with  you;  but,  'pou  my  soul,  I  Aare 
known,  and  do  know,  some  uncommon  good  fellows  in 
this  world." 

"You're  wrong,  you're  wrong,  my  unsuspecting 
friend.  "Tis  a  bad  world,  and  no  ]jlace  for  susceptible 
minds.  Jealousy  pursues  talent  like  its  shadow  — 
superiority  only  wins  for  you  the  hatred  of  inferior 
men.  For  instance,  why  am  /  here  ?  The  editor  of  my 
paper  will  not  allow  my  articles  always  to  appear;  pre- 
vents their  insertion,  lest  the  effect  they  would  make 
would  cause  inciuiry,  and  tend  to  77jy  distinction ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  paper  1  came  to  uphold  in 
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Dublin,  is  deprived  of  my  articles,  and  /don't  get  paid; 
while  Zsee  inferior  men,  without  asking  for  it,  loaded 
with  favor;  they  are  abroad  in  affluence,  and  I  in  cap- 
tivity and  poverty.  But  one  comfort  is,  even  iu  dis- 
grace I  can  write,  and  they  shall  get  a  slashing." 

Tlius  spoke  the  calm  philosopher,  who  gave  Tom  a 
lectui'e  on  patience. 

Tom  was  no  great  conjuror,  but  at  that  moment,  like 
Audrey,  "he  thanked  the  gods  he  was  not  poetical." 
If  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another  to  make  an 
"every-day  man"  content  with  his  average  lot,  it  is  the 
exhibition  of  ambitious  inferiority,  striving  for  distinc- 
tion  it   can  never   at- 
tain; just  given  suffi- 
cient i>erception  to  de- 
sire the  glory  of  suc- 
cess, without  power  to 
measure  the  strength 

that    can    achieve    it;  ,; 

like     some    i^oor    fly,  I  ' 

which  beats  its  head 
against  a  i^ane  of  glass, 
seeing  the  sunshine 
beyond,  but  incajjable 
of  perceiving  the  sixb- 
tle  medium  which  in- 
tervenes— too  delicate 
for  its  limited  sense  to 
comprehend,  but  too 
strong  for  its  limited 
power  to  pass. 

But  though  Tom  felt 
satisfaction  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  had  too  good 
feeling  to  wound  the 
self-love  of  the  vain 
creature  before  him; 
so,  instead  of  speaking 
what  he  thought,  viz. 
"What  business  have 
you  to  attempt  litera- 
ture, you  conceited 
fool?"  he  tried  to  wean 
him  civilly  from  his 
folly  by  saying,  "Then 
come  back  to  the  coun- 
try, James;  if  you  find 
jealous  rivals  here,  you 
know  you  were  always  admired  there.'"'' 

No,  sir!"  said  James,  "even  there  my  merit  was  un- 
acknowledged." 

"No!  no!"  said  Tom. 

"Well,  underrated  at  least.  Even  tliere,  that  Ed- 
ward O'Connor,  somehow  or  other,  I  never  could  tell 
why— 1  never  saw  his  great  talents-bnt  somehow 
or  other,  people  got  it  into  their  heads  that  he  was 
clever. " 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Tom,  earnestly,  "Ned-of- 
the-IIill  has  got  into  a  better  place  than  people's /twf/.s' 
—he  has  got  into  their  hearts/  " 

"There  it  is!"  exclaimed  James,  indignantly;  "You 
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have  caught  up  the  cuckoo-cry — the  heart!  why,  sir, 
what  merit  is  there  in  writing  about  feeling  which  any 
common  laborer  can  comprehend — there's  no  poetry  in 
that; — true  poetry  lies  in  a  higher  sphere,  where  you 
have  difficulty  in  following  the  flight  of  the  poet,  and 
possibly  may  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  understand 
him— that's  poetry,  sir." 

"I  told  you  I  am  no  poet,"  said  Tom;  "but  all  I  know 
is,  I  have  felt  my  heart  warm  to  some  of  Edward  s 
songs,  and,  by  jingo!  I  have  seen  the  women's  eyes 
glisten,  and  tlieir  cheeks  flush  or  grow  pale,  as  they 
have  heard  them — and  that's  poetry  enougli  for  me." 

"Well,    let     Mister 
O'Connor     enjoy     his 
popularity,      sir,  —  if 
I>opularity  it  may  be 
:,^  called,  iu  a  small  coun- 

"~^  try  circle — let  him  en- 

joy it — I  don't  envy 
him  his,  though  1  think 
he  was  rather  jealous 
about  mine" 

"Ned  jealous!"  ex- 
claimed Tom,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes,  jealous  ;  I 
never  heard  him  say  a 
kind  word  of  any  vers- 
es I  ever  wrote  in  my 
life;  and  I  am  certain 
liehas  the  most  unkind 
feelings  towards  me." 
"I  tell  you  what  it 
is,"  said  Tom,  "getting 
up"  a  bit;  "1  told  you 
I  don't  understand 
poetry,  but  I  do  under- 
stand what's  a  d — d 
deal  better  thing,  and 
that's  line,  generous, 
manly  feeling;  and  if 
there's  a  human  being 
in  the  world  incapable 
of  wronging  anotho-  in 
his  mind  or  heart,  or 
readier  to  help  his  fel- 
low-man, it  is  Edward 
O'Connor — so  say  no 
more,  James,  if  you  please." 

Tom  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  word,  when  the 
key  was  tnrned  in  the  door. 

"Here's  that  infernal  bailiff  again!"  said  Tom,  whose 
irritability  increased  by  Reddy's  i)altry  egotism  and  in- 
justice, was  at  its  boiling  pitch  once  more.  lie  i)lanted 
himself  lirmly  in  his  chair,  and  putting  on  his  fiercest 
frown,  was  determined  to  confront  IMister  Goggins  with 
ati  asjjcct  tliat  should  astonish  him. 

The  dom  ojiened,  and  Mister  Goggins  made  his  ap- 
pearance, presenting  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  room  the 
hinder  jxirtion  of  his  person,  which  made  several  indi- 
cations of  courtesy  performed  by  the  other  half  of  his 
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body,  wliile  lie  uttered  the  words,  "Don't  be  astonished, 
g-eutlemen;  you'll  be  used  to  it  by  and  by."  And  with 
these  words  he  kept  backing  towards  Tom,  making 
these  nether  demonstrations  of  civility,  till  Tom  could 
plainly  see  the  seams  in  the  back  of  Mister  Goggius's 
pantaloons. 

Tom  thought  this  was  some  new  touch  of  the  "free- 
and-easy"  on  Mister  Goggius's  part,  and  losing  all 
command  of  himself,  he  jumped  from  his  chair, 
and  with  a  vigorous  kick  gave  Mister  Goggins  such 
a  lively  impression  of  his  desire  that  he  should 
leave  the  room,  that  Mister  Goggins  went  head  fore- 
most down  the  stairs,  pitching  hi?  whole  weight  upon 
Dick  Dawson  and  Edward  O'Connor,  who  were  ascend- 
ing the  dark  stairs,  and  to  whom  all  his  bows  had  been 
addressed.  Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
twelve  stone  of  bailifl',  they  were  thrown  back  into  the 
hall,  and  an  immense  uproar  in  the  passage  en- 
sued. 

Edward  and  Dick  were  now  coming  in  for  some 
hard  usage  from  Goggins,  conceiving  it  might  be  ai)re- 
concerted  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  prisoners  and 
their  newly-arrived  friends  to  achieve  a  rescue;  and 
while  he  was  rolling  about  on  the  ground  he  roared  to 
his  evil-visaged  janitor  to  look  to  the  door  first,  and 
keep  him  from  being  "murthered"  after. 

Fortunately  no  evil  consequences  ensued,  until  mat- 
ters could  be  explained  in  the  hall,  and  Edward  and 
Dick  wei'e  introduced  to  the  upper  room  from  which 
Goggins  had  been  so  suddenly  ejected. 

There  the  bailiff  demanded  in  a  very  angry  tone  the 
cause  of  Tom's  conduct;  and  when  it  was  found  to  be 
only  a  mutual  misunderstanding — that  Goggins  wouldn't 
take  a  liberty  with  a  gentleman  "in  diflQculties"  for  the 
world,  and  that  Tom  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly,  only  "under  a 
mistake,"  matters  were  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  and  the  real  business  of  the  meeting  com- 
menced—that was,  to  pay  Tom's  debt  out  of  hand;  and 
when  the  bailiff  saw  all  demands,  fees  included,  cleared 
off',  the  clouds  from  his  brow  cleared  off'  also,  he  was 
the  most  amiable  of  sheriffs'  officers,  and  all  his  senti- 
mentality returned. 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  he  to  Edward  O'Connor,  whose  look 
of  disgust  at  the  wretched  den  caught  the  bailiff''s  at- 
tention, "don't  entertain  an  antithafy  from  first  impris- 
sions,  which  is  often  desaivin'.  I  do  pledge  you  my 
honor,  sir,  there  is  no  place  in  the  'varsal  world  where 
human  nature  is  visible  in  more  attractive  colors  than 
in  this  humble  retrait." 

Edward  did  not  seem  quite  to  agree  with  him,  so 
Goggins  returned  to  the  charge,  while  Tom  and  Dick 
were  exchanging  a  few  words  with  James  Eeddy. 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  Goggins,  "in  the  first  x^lace,  it  is 
quite  beautiful  to  see  the  mind  in  adversity  bearing  uj> 
against  the  little  antediluvian  afflictions  that  will  hap- 
pen occasionally — and  then  how  flue  it  is  to  remark  the 
spark  of  generosity  that  kindles  in  the  noble  heart  and 
rushes  to  the  assistance  of  the  destitute!  I  do  assure 
you,  sir,  it  is  a  most  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  gentle- 
men in  difficulties,  waitin'  here  for  their  friends  to  come 
to  their  relief,  like  the  last  scene  in  Blue  Beard,  where 


sister  Ann  waives  her  han'kecher  fi-om  the  tower — the 
tyrant  is  slain — and  virtue  rewarded!" 

Edward  could  not  conceal  a  smile  at  the  fellow's 
absurdity,  though  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  could  not 
overcome  the  disgust  with  which  the  place  inspired 
him.  He  gave  an  admonitory  touch  to  the  elbow  of 
Dick  Dawson,  who,  with  his  frien<l  Tom  Durfy,  followed 
Edward  from  the  room,  the  bailiff' bringing- up  the  rear, 
and  relocking  the  door  on  the  unfortunate  James  Reddy, 
who  was  left  "alone  in  his  glory,"  to  finish  his  slashing 
article  against  the  successful  men  of  the  day. 

Nothing  more  th.an  words  of  recognition  had  passed 
between  Eeddy  and  Edward.  In  the  first  place,Edward's 
appearance  at  the  very  moment  the  other  was  indulg- 
ing in  illiberal  observations  upon  him,  rendered  the 
ill-tempered  poetaster  dumb;  and  Edward 'attributed 
this  distance  of  manner  to  a  feeling  of  shyness  which 
Reddy  might  entertain  at  being  seen  in  such  a  place, 
and  therefore  had  too  much  good  breeding  to  thrust  his 
civility  on  a  man  who  seemed  to  shrink  from  it;  but 
when  he  left  the  house,  he  expressed  his  regret  to  his 
companions  at  the  poor  fellow's  unfortunate  situation. 

It  touched  Tom  Durfy's  heart  to  hear  these  expres- 
sions of  compassion  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  man  he 
had  heard  maligned  a  few  minutes  before  by  the  very 
person  commiserated,  and  it  raised  his  oiunion  higher 
of  Edward,  whose  hand  he  now  shook  with  warm  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness  on  his  oion  account,  for  the 
prompt  service  rendered  to  him.  Edward  made  as  light 
of  his  own  kindness  as  he  could,  and  begged  Tom  to 
think  nothing  of  such  a  trifle. 

"One  word  I  will  say  to  you,  Durfy,  and  I'm  sure 
you'll  pardon  me  for  it." 

"Could  you  say  a  thing  to  offend  me?"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"You  are  to  be  married  soon,  I  understand." 

"To-morrow,"  said  Tom. 

"Well,  my  dear  Durfy,  if  you  owe  any  more  money, 
take  a  real  friend's  advic<.,  and  tell  your  pretty  good- 
hearted  widow  the  whole  amount  of  your  debts  before 
you  marry  her." 

"My  dear  O'Connor,"  said  Tom,  "the  money  you've 
lent  me  now  is  all  I  owe  in  the  world — 'twas  a  tailor's 
bill,  and  I  quite  forgot  it.  You  know  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  a  tailor's  bill.  Debts,  indeed  !  added  Tom, 
with  surprise;  "My  dear  fellow,  I  never  could  be  much 
in  debt,  for  the  devil  a  one  would  trust  me." 

"An  excellent  reason  for  your  unencumbered  state," 
Edward,  "and  I  hope  you  pardon  me." 

"Pardon  !"  exclaimed  Tom,  "I  esteem  you  for  your 
kind  and  manly  frankness. " 

In  the  course  of  their  progress  towards  Dick's  lodg- 
ings, Edward  reverted  to  James  Reddy's  wretched  con- 
dition, and  found  it  was  but  some  petty  debt  for  which 
he  was  arrested.  He  lamented,  in  common  with  Dick 
and  Tom,  the  infatuation  which  made  him  desert  a  duty 
he  could  profitably  perform  by  assisting  his  father  in 
his  farming  concerns,  to  pursue  a  literary  path,  which 
could  never  be  any  other  to  him  than  one  of  thorns. 

As  Edward  had  engaged  to  meet  Gusty  in  an  hour, 
he  parted  from  his  companions  and  pursued  his  course 
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alone.  But  instead  of  proceeclinj?  immediately  home- 
ward, be  retraced  liis  steps  to  tbe  den  of  tbe  bailiff,  and 
gave  a  quiet  tap  at  the  door.  Mister  Goggins  himself 
answered  to  the  knock,  and  was  making  a  loud  and 
florid  welcome  to  Edward  ,  who  stopped  his  career  of 
eloquence  by  laying  a  finger  on  his  lip  in  token  of  si- 
lence. A  few  words  .sufficed  to  explain  the  motive  of 
his  visit.  He  wished  to  ascertain  the  sum  for  which 
the  gentleman  up  stairs  was  detained.  The  bailiff  in- 
formed him;  and  tbe  money  necessary  to  procure  the 
captive's  liberty  was  placed  in  bis  hand. 

The  bailiff  cast  one  of  his  melo-dramatic  glances  at 
Edward,  and  said.  Did'nt  I  tell  you,  sir,  this  was  the 
place  for  calling  out  the  noblest  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture ?" 

"Can  you  oblige  me  with  writing  materials?"  said 
Edward. 

"I  can,  sir,"  said  Goggins,  proudly,  "and  with  other 
materials*  too,  if  you  like — and,  'jjon  ray  honor,  I'd  be 
proud  to  drink  your  health,  for  you're  a  rale  gintle- 
man." 

Edward,  in  the  civillest  manner,  declined  tbe  offer, 
and  wrote,  or  rather  tried  to  write  the  following  note, 
with  a  pen  like  a  skewer,  ink  something  thicker  than 
mud,  and  on  whity-brown  paper: — 

"Dear  Sir, 

"I  hope  you  will  pardon  tbe  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  your  temporary  want  of  money.  Tou 
can  pay  me  at  your  convenience. 

"Yours, 

"E.  00." 

Edward  left  the  den,  and  so  did  James  Eeddy  soon 
after — a  better  man.  Though  weak,  his  heart  was  not 
shut  to  the  humanities  of  life — and  Edward's  kindness 
in  opening  his  eyes  to  tbe  wrong  be  had  done  one  man, 
induced  in  his  heart  a  kinder  feeling  towards  all.  He 
tore  up  his  slashing  article  against  successful  men. 
Would  that  every  disappointed  man  would  do  the 
same! 

The  bailiff' was  right: — even  so  low  a  den  as  his  be- 
comes ennobled  by  tbe  presence  of  active  benevolence 
and  prejudice  reclaimed. 


CHAPTER    XL  VII. 

Edward,  on  returning  to  his  hotel,  found  Gusty 
there  before  him,  in  great  delight  at  having  seen  a 
"splendid"  liorse,  as  be  said,  which  had  been  brought 
for  Edward's  inspection,  he  basing  written  a  note  on 
bis  arrival  in  town  to  a  dealer,  stating  bis  want  of  a 
first-rate  liunter. 

"He's  in  the  stable  now,"  said  Gusty;  "for  I  desired 
the  man  to  wait,  knowing  you  would  be  hero  soon." 

"I  cannot  see  him  now,  Gusty,"  said  Edward;  "will 
yon  have  tbe  kindness  to  tell  tlie  groom  that  I  can  look 
at  tbe  horse  in  his  own  stables,  when  I  wish  to  pur- 
cliase." 

•  Tho  name  given  In  Ireland  to  the  neceeaary  Ingrediuutu  for  the  making  of 
wliieliy-puncli. 


Gusty  departed  to  do  the  message,  somewhat  in  won- 
der, for  Edward  loved  a  fine  horse.  But  tbe  truth  was, 
that  Edward's  dis])osable  money,  which  he  had  intend- 
ed for  the  purchase  of  a  hunter,  had  a  serious  inroad 
made  upon  it  by  the  debts  he  had  discharged  for  other 
men,  and  he  was  forced  to  forego  tbe  pleasure  be  bad 
proposed  to  himself  in  the  next  bunting  season;  and 
be  did  not  like  to  consume  any  one's  time  or  raise  false 
expectations,  by  afl'ecting  to  look  at  disposable  pro- 
l)erty  with  the  eye  of  a  purchaser,  when  be  knew  it 
was  bej'ond  his  reach ;  and  the  flimsy  commonplaces  of 
"I'll  think  of  it,"  or  "If  I  don't  see  something  better," 
or  any  other  of  the  twenty  hacknied  excuses  which  idle 
people  make,  after  consuming  busy  men's  time,  Edward 
held  to  be  unworthy.  He  could  ride  a  hack,  and  deny 
himself  hunting  for  a  whole  season,  but  he  would  not 
unnecessarily  consume  the  useful  time  of  any  man  for 
ten  minutes. 

This  may  be  sneered  at  by  the  idle  and  thoughtless, 
nevertheless,  it  is  part  of  the  minor  morality  which  is 
ever  present  in  the  conduct  of  a  true  gentleman. 

Edward  had  promised  to  join  Dick's  dinner  party  on 
an  impromptu  invitation,  and  the  clock  striking  tbe 
appointed  hour  warned  Edward  it  was  time  to  be  off; 
so  jumping  up  on  a  jaunting  car,  he  rattled  off  to 
Dick's  lodgings,  where  a  jolly  party^was  assembled, 
rife  for  fun. 

Amongst  the  guests  was  rather  a  remarkable  man,  a 
Colonel  Crammer,  who  had  seen  a  monstrous  deal  of 
service — one  of  Tom  Durfy's  friends,  whom  be  bad 
asked  leave  to  bring  with  him  to  dinner.  Of  course, 
Dick's  card  and  a  note  of  invitation  for  the  gallant  col 
onel  were  immediately  despatched,  and  he  had  just 
arrived  before  Edward,  who  found  a  bustling  sensation 
in  tbe  room  as  the  colonel  was  presented  to  those 
already  assembled,  and  Tom  Durfy  giving  whispers, 
aside,  to  each  persoli  touching  his  friend;  sucli  as— 
"Very  remarkable  man;" — "Seen  great  seiwice;" — "A 
little  odd  or  so;" — "A  fund  of  most  extraordinary  anec- 
dote," &c.,  &c. 

Now  this  Colonel  Crammer  was  no  other  than  Tom 
Loftus,  whose  acciuaintance  Dick  wished  to  make,  and 
who  had  been  invited  to  the  dinner  after  a  preliminary 
visit;  but  Tom  sent  an  excuse  in  bis  own  name,  and 
preferred  being  present  under  a  fictitious  one — this 
being  one  of  the  odd  ways  in  which  his  humor  broke 
out; — desirousof  giving  people  a  "touch  of  hisquality" 
before  they  knew  him.  He  was  in  tbe  habit  of  assum- 
ing various  character.s — a  Methodist  missionary — the 
paten iee  of  some  unheard-of  invention — tbe  director  of 
some  new  joint-stock  company — in  short,  any  thing 
which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  telling  tre- 
mendous bouncers,  was  equally  good  for  Tom.  His 
reason  for  assuming  a  military  guise  on  this  occasion 
was  to  bother  Moriarty,  whom  he  knew  he  should 
meet,  and  bad  a  special  reason  for  tormenting,  and  he 
knew  be  could  atdiieve  this,  by  throwing  all  the  stories 
Moriarty  was  fond  of  tolling  about  his  own  service  into 
the  shade,  by  extravagant  inventions  of  "bairbreadlh 
'scapes,"  and  feats  by  "flood  and  field."  Indeed,  tbe 
dinner  would   not  be  worth   mentioning,  but   for  tbe 
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extraordinary  capers  Tom  cut  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
unheard-of  lies  he  squandered. 

Dinner  was  announced  by  Andy,  and  with  good 
appetite  soup  and  flsh  were  soon  despatclied;  sherry 
followed  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  second  course 
appeared,  and  was  not  long  under  discussion  when  Dick 
called  for  the  "champagne." 

Andy  began  to  drag  the  tub  towards  the  table,  and 
Dick,  impatient  of  delay,  again  called  "Champagne." 

"I'm  bringin'  it  to  you,  sir,"  said  Andy,  tugging  at 
the  tub. 

"Hand  it  round  the  table,"  said  Dick. 

Andy  tried  to  lift  the  tub,  "to  hand  it  round  the 
table;"  but  finding  he  could  not  manage  it,  he  whis- 
pered Dick,  "I  can  tget  it  up,  sir." 

Dick,  fancying  Andy  meant  he  had  got  a  flask  not  in 
a  sufi&cient  state  of  effervescence  to  expel  its  own  cork, 
whispered  in  return,  "Draw  it,  then." 

"I  was  dhrawiu'  it  to  you,  sir,  when  you  .stopped 
me." 

"Well,  make  haste  with  it,"  said  Dick. 

"Misther  Dawson,  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  small  slice  of 
the  turkey,"  said  the  colonel. 

"With  pleasure,  colonel;  but  first  do  me  the  honor 
to  take  champagne.     Andy— champagne  !" 

"Here  it  is,  sir  !"  said  Andy,  who  had  drawn  the  tub 
close  to  Dick's  chair. 

"Where's  the  wine,  sir?"  said  Dick,  looking  first  at 
the  tub  and  then  at  Andy. 

"There  sir,"  said  Andy,  pointing  down  to  the  ice. 
"I  i)ut  the  wine  into  it,  as  you  towld  me." 

Dick  looked  again  at  the  tub,  and  said,  "There  is  not 
a  single  bottle  there — what  do  you  mean,  you  stupid 
rascal  ?" 

"To  be  sure,  there's  no  bottle  there,  sir.     The  bottles  j 
is  all  on  the  side-boord,  but  every  dhrop  o'  the  wine  is 
til  the  ice,  as  you  towld  me,  sir;  if  you  put  your  hand 
do>vn  into  it,  you'll  feel  it,  sir." 

The  conversation  between  master  and  man  growing 
louder  as  it  proceeded,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  company,  and  those  near  the  head  of 
the  table  became  acquainted  as  soon  as  Dick  with  the 
mistake  Andy  had  made,  and  could  not  resist  laughter; 
and  as  the  cause  of  their  merriment  was  told  from  man 
to  man,  and  passed  round  the  board,  a  roar  of  laughter 
ui>rose,  not  a  little  increased  by  Dick'slook  of  vexation, 
which  at  length  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  infectious 
merriment  around  him,  and  he  laughed  with  the  rest, 
and  making  a  joke  of  the  disappointment,  which  is  the 
very  best  way  of  passing  0L>e  off,  he  said  that  he  had 
the  honor  of  originating  at  his  table  a  magnificent  scale 
of  hospitality;  for  though  he  had  heard  of  company 
being  entertained  with  a  whole  hogshead  of  claret,  he 
was  not  aware  of  champagne  being  ever  served  in  tubs 
before.  The  company  were  too  determined  to  be  merry 
to  have  their  pleasantry  put  out  of  tune  by  so  trifling 
a  mishap,  and  it  was  generally  voted  that  the  joke  was 
worth  twice  as  much  as  the  wine.  Nevertheless,  Dick 
could  not  help  casting  a  reproachful  look  now  and  then 
at  Andy,  who  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  many  a  joke 
cut  at  his  expense,  while  he  waited  upon  the  wags  at 


dinner,  and  caught  a  lowly  muttei'ed  anathema  when- 
ever he  passed  near  Dick's  chair.  In  short,  master 
and  man  were  both  glad  when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  and 
the  party  could  be  left  to  themselves. 

Tlien,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Dick  called  on  the  gen- 
tlemen to  charge  their  glasses,  and  till  high  to  a  toast 
he  had  to  propose— they  would  anticipate  to  wliom  he 
referred — a  gentleman  who  was  going  to  change  liis 
state  of  freedom  to  one  of  a  hapi)ier  bondage,  &c.,  &c. 
Dick  dashed  off  his  speech  with  several  mirtli-moving 
allusions  to  the  change  tliat  was  c(miing  over  his  friend 
Tom,  and  having  festooned  his  composition  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  "  rosy  wreaths,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
naturally  belonging  to  such  si>eeches,  he  wound  up 
with  some  few  hearty  words — free  from  badinage,  and 
meaning  all  they  conveyed,  and  finished  with  the 
rhyming  benediction  of  a  "long  life  and  a  good  wife" 
to  him. 

Tom  having  returned  thanks  in  the  same  laughing 
style  that  Dick  proposed  his  healtli,  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  lighter  follies  of  bachelorship  for  the  more 
serious  ones  of  wedlock,  tlie  road  was  now  open  for 
any  one  who  was  vocally  inclined.  Dick  asked  one  or 
two,  who  said  they  were  not  witiiin  a  bottle  of  their 
singing  point  yet,  but  Tom  Durfy  was  sure  his  friend 
the  colonel  would  favor  them. 

"With  pleasure,"  said  tiie  colonel;  "and  I'll  sing 
something  appropriate  to  the  blissful  situation  of 
philandering  in  which  you  have  been  indulging  of  late, 
my  friend.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  idea  of  tiie  ^ 
song  as  I  heard  it  warbled  by  the  voice  of  an  Indian 
lirincess,  who  was  attached  to  me  once,  and  for  whom 
I  ran  enormous  risks— but  no  matter —  that's  past  and 
goncibut  the  soft  tones  of  Zulima's  voice  will  ever 
haunt  my  heart !— The  song  is  a  favorite  where  I  heard 
it— on  tlie  borders  of  Caslimere,  and  is  s'ii)i)Osed  to  be 
sung  by  a  fond  woman  in  the  valley  of  the  nigiitin- 
gales,— 'tis  so  in  the  original,  but  as  we  have  no  night- 
ingales in  Ireland,  I  have  substituted  the  dove  in  the 
little  translation  1  have  made,  which,  if  you'll  allow 
me,  I'll  attempt." 

Loud  cries  of  "Hear,  hear,"  aiul  tapping  of  applaud- 
ing  hands  on  the  table  followed,  while  the  colonel  gave 
a  few  preliminary  hems;  and  after  some  little  pilot 
tones  from  his  throat  to  show  the  way,  his  voice  ascend- 
ed in  all  the  glory  of  song. 

THE  DOVE-SONG. 


"Coo!  Coo!  Coo!  Coo! 

Thus  did  I  hear  the  turtle-dove, 
Coo!  Coo!  Coo! 

Murmuring  forth  her  love  ; 
As  she  flew  from  tree  to  tree. 
How  meliing  seemed  the  notes  to  me— 

Coo!  Coo!  Coo! 

So  like  the  voice  of  lovers, 

'Twas  passing  sweet  to  hear. 
The  birds  within  the  covers. 

At  the  spring-time  ot  the  year. 

II. 

Coo!  Coo!  Coo!  Coo! 

Thus  the  song's  returned  again— 
Coo!  Coo!  Coo! 

Through  the  skady  glen; 
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But  there  I  wandwred  lone  and  sad, 
While  everv  bird  aruuud  was  glad. 
Coo!  Ooo!  Cm! 
Thus  ao  fondly  mui  mured  they. 

Coo!  Coo!  Coo! 
While  my  love  was  away. 
And  yet  the  song  to  lovers, 

Though  sad,  is  sweet  to  hear, 
From  birds  within  the  covers. 

In  the  spring-time  of  the  year." 

The  colonel's  sons,  given  with  Tom  Loftus's  good 
voice,  was  received  with  great  ajiplanse,  and  the  fellows 
ull  voted  it  catching,  and  began  "cooing"  round  the 
table  like  a  parcel  of  pigeons. 

"A  translation  from  an  Eastern  poet,  yon  say?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tom. 

"  Tis  not  very  Eastern  in  its  character,"  said 
Moriarty. 

"I  mean  &free  translation,  of  course,"  said  the  mock 
colonel. 

"Would  you  favor  us  with  the  song  again,  in  the 
original  ?"  added  Moriarty. 

Tom  Loftus  did  not  know  one  syllable  of  any  other 
language  than  his  own,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
convenient  to  talk  gibberish  to  Moriarty,  who  had  a 
smattering  of  some  of  the  Eastern  tongues;  so  be  de- 
clined giving  his  Cashmerian  song  in  its  native  purity, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  never  could  manage  to  speak 
their  dialect,  though  he  understood  it  reasonably  well. 

"But  there's  a  gentleman  I  am  sure  will  sing  some 
other  song — and  a  better  one,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said 
Tom,  with  a  very  humble  prosti'ation  of  his  head  on  the 
table,  and  anxious  b.y  a  fresh  song  to  get  out  of  the  di- 
lemma in  which  Moriarty's  question  was  near  placing 
him. 

"Not  a  better,  colonel,"  said  the  gentleman  who 
was  a<ldressed,  "but  I  cannot  refuse  your  call, 
and  1  will  do  m.y  best; — hand  me  the  port  wine, 
pray;  I  always  take  a  glass  of  port  before  I  sing — I 
think  'tis  good  for  the  throat — what  do  you  say, 
colonel?" 

"When  I  want  to  sing  particularly  well,"  said  Tom, 
"1  drink  canary." 

The  gentleman  smiled  at  the  whimsical  answer, 
tossed  oil'  his  glass  of  port  and  began. 


I. 

*LadymineI  lady  mine! 
Take  the  rosy  wreath  I  twine; 
Ail  its  sweets  are  less  than  thine. 

Lady,  laiiy  minel 
The  blush  that  on  thy  cheili  is  found 
Bloumeth  fresh  the  whole  year  round; 
Thy  Bweel  breulh  us  ►wiet  (;ivce  mund. 
Lady,  lady  minel 

II. 
"  Lady  minel  lady  m  net 
How  I  love  Ihe  graceful  vine. 
Whose  tendrils  mock  thy  nnplets'  twine, 

Lady,  lady  mind 
IIow  I  love  that  gin'rous  tree. 
Whose  ripe  clnslers  promise  mo 
Bumpers  bright,— to  pledge  to  thee, 
Lady,  lady  mine  I 

m. 

"Lady minel  lady  minel 
Like  the  stars  that  nightly  ehlne, 
Thy  eweet  eyes  shed  light  divine, 
J.ady,  lady  minel 


And  as  sages  wise,  of  old. 
From  the  stars  could  fate  unfold. 
Thy  bright  eyes  my  fortune  told. 
Lady;  lady  mine!" 

The  song  was  just  in  the  style  to  catch  gentlemen 
after  dinner— the  second  verse  particulaiiy,  and  many 
a  glass  was  emi)tied  of  a  "bumjier  bright,"  and  pledged 
ta  the  particular  "«Aee,"  which  each  individual  had 
selected  for  his  devotion.  Edward  at  that  moment 
certainly  thought  of  Fanny  Dawson. 

Let  teetotallers  say  what  they  please,  there  is  a  genial 
influence  inspired  by  wine  and  song — not  in  excess, 
but  in  that  wholesome  degree  which  stirs  the  blood  and 
warms  the  fancy;  and  as  one  raises  the  glass  to  the  li]), 
over  which  some  sweet  name  is  just  breathed  from  the 
depth  of  the  heart,  what  libation  so  fit  to  pour 
to  absent  friends  as  wine?  What  is  wine?  It 
is  the  grape,  present  in  another  form — its  essence 
is  there,  though  the  fruit  Avhich  produced  it 
grew  thousands  of  miles  awaj',  and  perished 
years  ago.  So  the  object  of  many  a  tender  thought 
may  be  spiritually  present,  in  defiance  of  space,  and 
fond  recollections  cherished,  in  defiance  of  time. 

As  the  party  became  more  convivial,  the  mirth  began 
to  assume  a  broader  form.  Tom  Durfy  drew  out  Mori- 
arty on  the  subject  of  his  services,  that  the  mock 
colonel  might  throw  every  new  achievement  into  the 
shade;  and  this  he  did  in  the  most  barefaced  manner, 
but  mixing  so  much  of  probability  with  his  audacious 
fiction,  that  those  who  were  not  u^i  to  the  jtdie  only 
sup]iosed  him  to  he,  a  very  great  romancer;  while  those 
friends  who  were  in  Loftuss  confidence  exhibited  a 
most  capacious  stomach  for  the  marvellous,  and  backed 
up  his  lies  with  a  ready  credence.  If  Moriarty  told 
some  fearful  incident  of  a  tiger  hunt,  the  colonel  cap- 
ped it  with  something  more  wonderful,  of  slaughtering 
lions  in  a  wholesale  way,  like  rabbits.  When  IMoriarty 
expatiated  on  the  intensity  of  the  tropical  heat,  the 
colonel  would  upset  him  with  something  more  appal- 
ling. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Loftus,  "let  me  ask  you  what  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  you  have  ever  experienced — I 
say  experienced,  not  heard  of — for  that  goes  for  nothing. 
1  always  sjjeak  of  experience." 

"Well,  sir!"  said  Moriarty,  "I  have  known  it  to  be  so 
hot  iu  India,  that  I  have  had  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground 
under  my  tent,  and  sat  in  it,  and  put  a  table  standing 
over  the  hole,  to  try  and  guard  me  from  the  intolerable 
fervor  of  the  eastern  sun,  and  even  theti  1  was  hot. 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  colonel  ?"  asked  IMoriarty, 
triumphantly. 

"Uave  you  ever  been  iu  the  West  Indies?"  incjuircd 
Loftus. 

"Never,"  .said  Moriarty,  who,  once  entrajvped  into 
this  admission,  was  directly  at  "the  colonel's"  mercy, 
— and  the  colonel  launtdied  out  fearlessly. 

"Then,  my  good  sir,  you  know  nothing  of  heat.  I 
have  seen  in  the  West  Indies  an  umbrella  burn  over  a 
man's  head." 

"Wonderful!"  cried  Loftus's  backers. 

"Tis  strange,  sir,"  said  Moriarty,  "that  we  have 
never  seen  that  mentioned  by  any  writer." 
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"Easily  accounted  for,  sir,"  said  Loftns.  "'Tis  so 
common  a  circumstance,  tliat  it  ceases  to  be  wortliy  of 
observation.  An  aiUhor  writing  of  this  country  miglit 
as  well  remark  that  apple-women  are  to  be  seen  sitting 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  That's  nothing,  sir,  but 
there  are  two  things  of  which  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge, rather  remarkable.  One  day  of  intense  he.at, 
(even  for  that  climate,)  I  was  on  a  visit  at  the  planta- 
tion of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  it  was  so  out-o'-the-way 
scorching,  that  our  lips  were  like  cinders,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  have  black  slaves  pouring  sangaree  down 
our  throats  by  gallons— I  don't  hesitate  to  say  gallons 
—and  we  thought  we  could  not  have  survived  through 
the  day;  but  what  could  we  think  of  our  siiflerings, 
when  we  heard  that  several  negroes,  who  had  gone  to 
sleep  under  the  shade  of  some  cocoa-nut  trees,  had 
been  scalded  to  death." 

"Scalded!"  said  his  friends;  "burnt  you  mean." 
"  Jfo,  scalded  ;  and  how  do  you  think  ?  The  intensity 
of  the  heat  had  cracked  the  cocoa  nuts,  and  the  boil- 
ing milk  inside  dropped  down  and  produced  the 
fatal  result.  The  same  day  a  remarkable  accident 
occurred  at  the  battery— the  French  were  hov- 
ering round  the  island  at  the  time,  and  the  governor, 
being  a  timid  man,  ordered  the  guns  to  be  always  kept 
loaded." 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  a  battery  in  my 
life,  sir,"  said  Moriarty. 

"I^or  I  either,"  said  Loftus,  "till  then." 
"What  was  the   governor's  name,   sir?"   inquired 
Moriarty,  pursuing  his  train  of  doubt. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  captain,  from  naming  him," 
said  Loftus,  with  readiness,  "after  incautiously  saying 
he  was  timid.'''' 

"Hear,  hear  !"  said  all  the  friends. 
"But  to  pursue  my  story,  sir;— the  guns  were  loaded, 
and  with  the  intensity  of  the  beat  went  off,  one  after 
another,  and  quite  r'lddled  one  of  his  Majesty's  frigates 
that  was  lying  in  the  harbor." 

"Tliat's  one  of  the  most  diflacult  riddles  to  compre- 
liend  I  ever  heard,"  said  Moriarty. 

"The  frigate  answered  the  riddle  with  lier  guns,  sir, 
1  promise  you." 

"What !"  exclaimed  Moriarty,  "fire  on  the  fort  of  her 
own  king?" 

"There  is  an  honest  principle  exists  among  sailors, 
sir,  to  return  fire  under  all  circumstances,  wherever  it 
comes  from— friend  or  foe.  Fire,  of  which  they  know 
the  value  so  well,  they  won't  take  from  any  body." 
"And  what  was  the  consequence?"  said  Moriarty. 
"  Sir,  it  was  the  most  harmless  broadside  ever  deliv- 
ered from  the  ports  of  an  English  frigate;  not  a  single 
house  or  human  being  was  injured— the  day  was  so 
hot  that  every  sentinel  had  sunk  on  the  ground  in 
utter  exhaustion—  the  whole  population  were  asleep ; 
the  only  loss  of  life  which  occurred,  was  that  of  a 
blue  macaw,  which  belonged  to  the  commandant's 
daughter.'' 

"Where  was  the  macaw,  may  I  beg  to  know?"  said 
Moriarty,  cross-qtiestioning  the  colonel  in  the  spirit  of 
a  counsel  for  the  defence  on  a  capital  indictment. 


"In  the  drawing-room  window,  sir." 
"  Then  surely  the  ball  must  have  done  some  damage 
in  the  house  ?  " 

"Kot  the  least,  sir,"  said  Loftns,  sipping  his  wine. 
"  Surely,  colonel!  "  returned  Moriarty,  warming,  "the 
ball  could  not  have  killed  the  macaw  without  injuring 
the  house  ? '' 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Tom,  "I  did  not  say  the  ball 
killed  the  macaw,  I  said  the  macaw  was  killed;  but 
that  was  in  consequence  of  a  s])linter  from  an  epaulement 
of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fore  which  the  shot 
struck,  and  glanced  off  harmlessly, — except  for  the 
casualty  of  the  macaw." 

Moriarty  returned  a  sort  of  grunt,  which  implied, 
that,  though  he  could  not  further  question,  he  did  not 
believe.  Under  such  circumstances,  taking  snuff  is  a 
great  relief  to  a  man;  and,  as  it  happened,  Moriarty  in 
taking  snuff,  could  gratify  his  nose  and  his  vanity  at 
the  same  time,  for  he  sported  a  silver-guilt  snuff-box 
which  was  presented  to  him  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  and  bore  a  grand  inscription. 

On  this  "piece  of  plate"  being  produced,  of  course  it 
went  round  the  table,  and  Moriarty  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal the  satisfaction  he  felt  as  each  pei'son  read  the  en- 
graven testimonial  of  his  worth.  "\A'hen  it  had  gone 
the  circuit  of  the  board,  Tom  Loftus  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  and  pulled  on  tthe  butt  end  of  a  rifle,  which 
is  alwaj'S  furnished  with  a  small  box,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  part  of  the  wood,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of 
brass,  acting  on  a  hinge.  This  box  intended  to  carry 
small  implements  for  the  use  of  the  rifleman,  to  keep 
his  i)iece  in  order,  was  filled  with  snuff,  and  Tom  said, 
as  he  laid  it  down  on  the  table,  "This  is  my  snuff-box, 
gentlemen;  not  as  handsome  as  my  gallant  friend's  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  but  extremely  interesting 
to  me.  It  was  previous  to  one  of  our  dashing  affiiirs  in 
Spain,  that  our  riflemen  were  thrown  out  in  front  and 
on  the  flanks.  The  rifles  wei'e  supported  by  the  light 
companies  of  the  regiments  in  advance,  and  it  was  in 
the  latter  duty  I  was  engaged.  We  had  to  feel  our 
waj^  through  a  wood,  and  had  cleared  it  of  the  enemy, 
when,  as  we  debouched  from  the  wood  on  the  opposite 
side,  we  were  charged  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Po- 
lish lancers  and  cuirassiers.  Eetreat  was  impossible — 
resistance  almost  hopeless.  '  My  lads,'  said  I, '  we  must 
do  something  woue^here,  or  we  are  lost — startle  them  by 
fresh  practice — the  bayonet  will  no  longer  avail  you — 
club  your  muskets,  and  hit  the  horses  over  the  noses, 
and  they'll  smell  danger.'  Thej'  took  my  advice;  of 
course  we  first  delivered  a  withering  volley,  and  then 
to  it  we  went  in  flail  fashion,  thrashing  away  with  the 
butt-ends  of  onr  muskets, — and  sure  enough  the  French 
were  astonished,  and  driven  back  in  amazement.  So 
tremendous,  sir,  was  the  hitting  on  our  side,  that  in 
many  instances  the  butt-ends  of  the  muskets  snapped 
off  like  tobacco  pipes,  and  the  field  was  quite  strewn 
with  them  after  the  affair:  I  picked  one  of  them  up  as 
a  little  memento  of  the  day,  and  have  used  it  ever  since 
as  a  snuff-box. " 

Every  one  was  amused  by  the  outrageous  I'omancing 
of  the  colonel  but  Moriarty,   who  looked    rather  dis- 
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gnsted,  because  he  could  not  edge  in  a  word  of  liis  own 
at  all:  he  gave  up  the  thing  now  in  despair,  for  the 
colonel  had  it  all  his  own  way,  like  the  bull  in  the 
china  shop; — the  more  startling  the  bouncers  he  told, 
the  more  successful  were  his  anecdotes,  and  he  kept 
pouring  them  out  with  the  most  astounding  rapidity: 
and  though  all  voted  him  the  greatest  liar  thej'  ever 
met,  none  suspected  he  was  not  a  military  man. 

Dick  wanted  Edward  O'Connor,  who  sat  beside  him, 
to  sing;  but  Edward  whispered,  "For  heaven's  sake, 
don't  stop  the  flow  of  the  lava  from  that  mighty  irrup- 
tion of  lies — he's  a  perfect  Vesuvius  of  mendacity. 
You'll  never  meet  his  like  again,  so  make  the  most  of 
him  while  yon  have  him.  Pray,  sir,"  said  Edward  to 
the  colonel,  "have  you  ever  been  in  iiny  of  the  cold  cli- 
mates. I  am  induced  to  ask  you,  from  the  very  won- 
derful anecdotes  j-ou  have  told  of  the  hot  ones. " 

"Bless  you  sir,  I  know  every  corner  about  the  north 
pole." 

"In  which  of  the  exi>editions,  may  I  ask,  were  you 
engaged?"  inquired  Moriarty. 

"In  none  of  them,  sir.  We  knocked  up  a  little 
anuiteur  parti/,  I  and  a  few  curious  friends,  and  cer- 
tainly we  witnessed  wonders.  You  talk  here  of 
a  sharp  wind;  —  but  the  wind  is  so  sharj)  there 
that  it  cut  off  our  beards  and  whiskers.  Boreas  is  a 
great  barber,  sir,  with  his  north  pole  for  a  sign.  Then 
as  for  frost ! — I  could  tell  you  such  incredible  things  of 
its  intensity; — our  butter,  for  instance,  was  as  hard  as  a 
rock;  we  were  obliged  to  knock  it  off  with  a  chisel  and 
hammer,  like  a  mason  at  a  piece  of  granite,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  be  careful  of  your  eyes  at  breakfast,  the 
splinters  used  to  fly  about  so;  indeed,  one  of  the  party 
did  lose  the  use  of  his  eye  from  a  butter  splinter. 

"But  the  oddest  thing  of  all  was  to  watch  two  men 
talking  to  each  other:  j'ou  could  observe  the  words,  as 
tliey  came  out  of  their  mouths,  suddenly  frozen  and 
droijping  down  in  little  pellets  of  ice  at  their  feet,  so 
that,  after  a  long  conversation,  you  might  see  a  man 
standing  up  to  his  knees  in  his  own  eloquence. " 

They  all  roared  with  laughter  at  this  last  touch  of 
the  marv(ill()iis,  but  Loftns  preserved  his  gravity. 

"I  don't  wonder,  gentlemen,  at  your  not  receiving 
that  as  truth — I  told  you  'twas  incredible— in  short, 
tliat  is  the  x'eason  I  have  resisted  all  temptations  to 
publish.  Murray,  Longmans,  Colburn,  Benlly,  ALL  the 
publishers  have  offered  mo  unlimited  terras,  hut  1  have 
always  refused; — not  that  I  am  a  rich  man,  which  Tuakes 
the  temptation  of  the  thousands  I  might  realise  thei 
harder  to  withstand;  'tis  not  that  the  gold  is  not 
precious,  to  me,  but  tliere  is  sonietiiing  dearer  to  me 
tlian  gold — it  is- my  character  for  veracity,  gentlemen  !— 
andtlierefore,  as  I  am  convicted  the  ])ublic  would  not 
believe  tlie  wonders  1  have  witnessed,  I  conflne  the 
refiital   of   my    adventures  to  the  social  circle.     But  tlie  party. 


The  proposition  was  received  with  cheers,  and  Tom 
rattled  away  these  ringing  rhymes: — 


THE  BOWLD    SQ.JEU    BOY. 

*  Oh  thero'e  not  a  trade  that's  going, 
Worth  showing, 
Or  kr.owing, 
Lilce  that  from  glory  growing, 

For  a  bowld  sojer  boy; 
Where  right  or  left  we  go, 
Sure  you  know, 
Friend  or  foe 
Will  have  the  hand  or  toe. 

From  a  bowld  eojer  boy  1 
There's  not  a  town  we  march  tr.ro'. 
But  the  ladies,  looking  arch  thro' 
The  window-panes,  will  search  thro' 

The  ranks  to  find  their  joy; 
While  up  the  street. 
Each  girl  you  meet, 


With  look  s 
Will  cry, 
'  My  eye  ! 
Oh,  isn't  he  i 


sly. 


darling,  the  bowld  sojer  boy  I'" 
II. 


"But  when  we  get  the  i oute, 
How  they  pout 
And  they  shout. 
While  t6  the  right  about 

Goes  the  bowld  sojer  boy. 
Oh,  'tis  then  that  ladies  fair 
In  despair 
Tear  their  hair, 
But  *  the  divil-a-one  I  care,' 

Says  the  bowld  sojer  boyl 
For  the  world  is  all  before  us, 
Where  the  landladies  adore  us. 
And  ne'er  refuse  to  score  us. 

But  chalk  us  up  with  joy. 
We  taste  her  tap. 
We  tear  her  cap — 
'  Oh,  that's  the  chap 
For  me!' 
Says  slie; 
'Oil,  isn't  he  adarling.  the  bowld  soje 

III. 


boyl' ' 


^  "  Then  come  along  with  me, 

Gramuchree, 
And  you'll  see, 
Uow  happy  you  will  be 

With  your  bowld  sojer  boy: 
'  Faith!  if  you're  up  to  fun, 
With  me  run; 
'Twill  be  done 
In  the  snapping  of  a  gun,' 

Says  the  bowld  sojer  boy; 
*.\nd  'tis  then  that,  without  scandal, 
Myself  will  proudly  dandle 
The  little  farthing  candle 

or  our  mutual  flame,  my  joy. 
May  his  light  shine 
As  bright  as  mine, 
Till  in  the  lino 
He'll  blaze. 
And  raise 
The  glory  of  his  corps,  like  a  bowld  eojer  boyl'  " 

Andy  entered  the  room  wliile  the  song  was  in  pro- 
griss,  and  haiuled  a  letter  to  Dick,  which,  after  the 
song  was  over,  and  lie  had  asked  pardon  of  his  guests, 
he  oi)ened. 

"By  Jove!  you  sing  right  well,  colonel,"  said  one  of 


what  profession  affords  such  scope  for  varied  in- 
cident as  that  of  the  soldier? — Cliange  of  ciinie,  dan- 
ger, vicissitude,  love,  war,  privation  one  day,  pro- 
fusion the  next,  darkling  <langers  and  sparkling  .joys. 
Zounds  !  there's  nothing  like  the  life  of  a  soldier!  and 
by  the  powers,  I'll  give  you  a  song  in  its  praise." 


"I  think  the  gallant  colonel's  song's  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  his  ipo«(?e?;/'«rstorios,"  said  Moriarty. 

"(Jentlemen,"  said  Dick,  "wonderful  as  tlie  colonols 
recitals  liave  been,  tiiis  letter  contains  a  jiioce  of  in- 
formation more  surprising  tban  any  tiling  we  have 
hoard   this  evening.     Tiiat  stupid    fellow,    who    haa 
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spoiled  our  champagne,  lias  come  in  for  the  inlievitance 
of  a  large  ])roperty." 

"What!— Handy  Andy?"  exclaimed  those  who  knew 
his  name,  in  wonder. 

"Handy  Andy,"  said  Dick,  "is  now  a  man  of  for- 
tune!" 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

It  was  a  note  from  Squire  Bgan,  which  conveyed  the 
news  to  Dick,  that  caused  so  much  surprise;  the  de- 
tails of  the  case  were  not  even  hinted  at;  tlie  bare  fact 
alone  was  mentioned,  with  a  caution  to  preserve  it  still 
a  secret  frmn  Andy,  and  appointing  an  hour  for  dinner 
at  "Morisson's"  next  day,  at  which  hotel  tLie  Squire 
expected  to  arrive  from  the  country,  with  his  lady  and 
Fanny  Dawson,  en  route  for  London.  Till  dinner  time, 
then,  the  day  following,  Dick  was  obliged  to  lay  by  his 
irai)atience  as  to  the  "wliy  and  wherefore"  of  Andy's 
sixilden  advancement;  but,  as  the  morning  was  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  Tom  Durfy's  wedding,  Dick  had  enough 
to  keep  him  engaged  in  tlie  mean  time. 

At  the  appointed  hour  a  few  of  Tom"s  particular 
friends  were  iu  attendance  to  witness  tlie  ceremony, 
or,  to  use  their  own  plirase,  "to  see  liim  turned  off," 
and  among  them  was  Tom  Loftus.  Dick  was  holding 
out  his  hand  to  "the  colonel,"  when  Tom  Durfy  stepped 
between,  and  introduced  him  under  his  real  name. 
The  masquerading  trick  of  the  night  before  was  laugh- 
ed at,  with  an  assurance  from  Dick  that  it  only  fulfilled 
all  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  Protean  powers  of  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  had  so  much  wished  to  know.  A  few 
minutes'  conversation  in  the  recess  of  a  window  pat 
Tom  Loftus  and  Dick  the  Divil  on  perfectly  good 
terms,  and  Loftus  proposed  to  Dick  that  they  should 
execute  the  old  established  trick  on  a  bridegroom,  of 
snatching  the  first  kiss  from  the  bride. 

"You  mu.st  get  in  Tom's  way,"  said  Loftus,  "and  I'll 
kiss  her." 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  Dick,  "I  had  proposed  that 
pleasure  to  myself;  and  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  you 
can  Jostle  Tom,  and  I'll  do  the  remainder  in  good  style, 
1  promise  you." 

"That  I  can't  agree  to,"  said  Loftus;  "but  as  it  ap- 
pears we  both  have  set  our  hearton  cheating  the  bride- 
groom, let  us  both  start  fair,  and  'tis  odd,  if  between 
us  Tom  Durfy  is  not  done." 

This  was  agreed  ui)on,  and  many  minutes  did  not 
elapse  till  the  bride  m;ide  her  appearance  and  "hostili- 
ties were  about  to  commence. "  The  mutual  enemy  of 
the  "high  contracting  parties"  first  opened  his  book, 
and  then  his  mouth,  and  in  such  solemn  tones,  that  it 
was  enough  to  frighten  even  a  widow,  much  less  a  bach- 
elor. As  the  ceremony  verged  to  a  conclusion,  Tom 
Durfy  and  Dick  the  Divil  edged  up  towards  their 
vantage-ground  on  either  side  of  the  blooming  widow, 
now  nearly  finished  into  a  wife,  and  stood  like  grey- 
hounds in  the  slip,  ready  to  start  after  ])uss  (only 
puss  ought  to  be  spelt  here  with  a  B).    The  widow, 


having  been  married  before,  was  less  nervous 
than  Durfy,  and  suspecting  the  intended  game,  deter- 
mined to  foil  both  the  brigands,  who  intended  to  rob 
the  bridegroom  of  his  right;  so,  when  the  last  word  of 
the  ceremony  was  spoken,  and  Loftus  and  Dick  made  a 
simultaneous  dart  upon  her,  she  very  adroitly  ducked, 
and  allowed  the  two  "ruggers  and  rievers"  to  rush 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  bob  their  noses  together, 
while  Tom  Durfy  and  his  blooming  bride  sealed  their 
contract  very  agreeably  without  their  noses  getting  in 
each  other's  way. 

Loftus  and  Dick  had  only  a  laugh  at  theh-  own  ex- 
pense, instead  of  a  kiss  at  Tom's,  upon  the  failure  of 
their  plot;  but  Loftus,  iu  a  whisper  to  Dick,  vowed  he 
would  execute  a  trick  upon  "the  pair  of  them"  before 
the  day  was  over. 

There  was  a  breakfast,  as  usual,  and  chicken,  and 
tongue,  and  wine,  which,  taken  in  the  morning,  are 
singularly  ])rovocative  of  eloqnence;  and,  of  course, 
the  proper  quantity  of  healths  and  toasts  wei'e  exe- 
cuted selon  la  regie,  until  it  was  time  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  bow  and  blush  and  curtsey  out  of  the 
room,  and  make  themselves  food  for  a  paragraph  in  tlie 
morning  papers,  under  the  title  of  "the  hapjiy  pair," 
who  set  off  a  handsome  chariot,  &c.,  &c. 

Tom  Durfy  had  engaged  a  pretty  cottage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Clontarf  to  iiassthe  honeymoon.  Tom 
Loftus  knew  this,  and  knew,  moreover,  that  the  sitting- 
room  looked  out  on  a  small  lawn  which  lay  before  the 
house,  screened  by  a  hedge  from  the  road,  but  with  a 
circular  sweep  leading  up  to  the  house,  and  a  gate  of 
ingress  and  egress  at  either  end  of  the  hedge.  In  this 
sitting-room  Tom,  after  lunch,  was  pressing  his  lady 
fair  to  take  a  glass  of  champagne,  when  the  entrance- 
gate  was  thrown  open,  and  a  hackney  jaunting  car, 
with  Tom  Loftus  and  a  friend  or  two  upon  it,  driven  by 
a  special  ragamuffin  blowing  a  tin  horn,  rolled  up  the 
skimping  avenue,  and  as  it  scoured  i)ast  the  windows 
of  the  sitting-room,  Tom  Loftus  and  ihe  other  passen- 
gers kissed  hands  to  the  astonished  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  shouted,  "Wish  you  joy." 

The  thing  was  so  sudden  that  Durfy  and  the  widow, 
not  seeing  Loftus,  could  hardly  comprehend  what  it 
meant,  and  both  ran  to  the  window;  but,  just  as  they 
reached  it,  up  drove  another  car,  freighted  with  two  or 
three  more  wild  rascals,  who  followed  the  lead  which 
had  been  given  them;  and  as  a  long  train  of  cars  were 
seen  in  tlie  distance  all  driving  up  to  the  avenue,  the 
widow,  with  a  timid  little  scream,  threw  her  handker- 
chief over  her  face  and  ran  into  a  corner.  Tom  did  not 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry,  but,  being  a  good- 
humoi-ed  fellow,  he  satisfied  himself  with  a  few  oaths 
against  the  incorrigible  Loftus,  and,  when  the  cortege 
had  passed,  endeavored  to  restore  the  startled  fair  one 
to  her  serenity. 

Squire  Egan  and  party  arrived  at  the  appointed 
hour  at  their  hotel,  where  Dick  was  waiting  to  receive 
them,  and,  of  conrse,  his  inquiries  were  immediately 
directed  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  Andy's 
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elevation,  the  detail.s  of  which  he  desired  to  know. 
These  we  shall  not  give  in  the  expanded  form  in  which 
Dick  heard  them,  but  endeavor  to  condense,  as  much 
as  possible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  pre- 
S('ril)ed. 

The  title  of  Seatterbraiu  had  never  been  inherited 
directly  from  father  to  son;  it  bad  decended  in  a  zig- 
zag fashion,  most  ai)propriate  to  the  name,  nephews  and 
cousins  having  come  in  for  the  coronet  and  the  property 
for  some  generations.  The  late  lord  had  led  a  roue 
bachelor  life  up  to  the  age  of  sixty,  and  then  thought 
it  not  worth  while  to  marry,  though  many  mammas  and 
daughters  spread  their  nets  and  arrayed  their  charms 
to  entrap  the  sexagenerian. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  quaffed  the  cup  of  licentious 
pleasure  all  his  life,  after  which  he  thought  matrimony 
would  prove  insipid.  The  mere  novelty  induces  some 
men,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  try  the  holy  estate ; 
but  matrimony  could  not  otter  to  lord  Scatterbrain  the 
charm  of  novelty,  for  he  had  been  once  married,  though 
no  one  but  himself  was  cognizant  of  the  fact. 

The  reader  will  certainly  say,  "Here's  an  Irish  bull; 
how  coubla  man  be  married  without,  at  Least,  a  woman 
and  a  priest  being  joint  poissessors  of  the  secret?" 

Listen,  gentle  reader,  and  j'ou  shall  hear  how  none 
but  Lord  Scatterbrain  knew  Lord  Scatterbrain  was 
married. 

There  was  nothing  at  which  he  ever  stopped  for 
the  gratification  of  his  passions, — no  wealth  he  would 
not  squander,  no  deceit  he  would  not  practice, — no  dis- 
guise he  would  not  assume.  Therefore,  gold  and  false- 
hood and  masquerading  were  extensively  employed  by 
this  reckless  voice  in  the  service  of  Venus,  in  which 
service,  combined  with  that  of  Bacchus,  his  life  was  en- 
tirely based. 

Often  he  assumed  the  guise  of  a  man  in  humble  life, 
to  approximate  some  object  of  his  desire,  whom  fine 
clothes  and  bribery  would  have  instantly  warned;  and 
in  too  many  cases  his  artifices  were  successful.  It  was 
ia  one  of  these  adventures  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
woman  hitherto  known  in  this  story  under  the  name  of 
widow  Itooney;  but  all  his  practices  against  her  virtue 
were  unavailing,  and  nothing  but  a  marriage  could  ac- 
complish what  he  had  set  his  faiuiy  upon;  but  even 
this  would  not  stoj)  him,/t>r  he  married  her. 

The  widow  Kooney  has  appeared  no  very  inviting 
Xiersoiuige  through  these  pages,  and  the  reader  may 
wonder  that  a  man  of  rank  could  proceed  to  such 
desperate  lengths  upon  snch  slight  temi)tati(ui;  but 
gentle  reader,  she  was  young  and  attractive  when  she 
married,  never  to  say  handsome,  but  goodlooking  de- 
cidedly, and  with  that  sort  of  figure  which  is  comjjre- 
hended  in  the  phraser  "a  fine  girl." 

And  has  that  liiu>.  girl  altered  into  the  widow  Kooney  ? 
Ah  !  jioverty  and  hanlshi])  are  sore  trials  to  the  body 
as  well  as  to  the  mind.  Too  little  is  it  considered, 
wliile  we  gaze  on  aristocratic  beauty,  how  muidi  good 
food,  soft  lying,  warm  wrapping,  ease  of  mind,  have  to 
do  with  the  attractions  which  c(miman<l  our  admiration. 
Many  a  hand  moulded  by  nature  to  give  elegance  of 
form  to   a   kid  glove,    is    "stinted  of  its  fair  propor- 


tion" by  grubbing  toil.  The  foot  which  might  have 
excited  the  admiiation  of  a  ball  room,  peeping  under 
a  flounce  of  lace  in  a  satin  shoe  and  treauing  the 
mazy  dance,  wUl  grow  coarse  and  broad  by 
tramping  in  its  native  state  over  toilsome  miles,  bear- 
ing i)erchance  to  a  market-town  some  few  eggs,  whose 
whole  produce  would  not  ])urchase  the  sandal-fie  of 
my  lady's  slip])er;  will  grow  red  and  rough  by  stand- 
ing in  wet  trenches,  and  feeling  the  vrinter's  frost. 
The  neck  on  which  diamonds  might  have  worthily 
sparkled,  will  look  less  tempting  when  the  biting  win- 
ter has  hung  icicles  there  for  gems.  Cheeks  formed  as 
fresh  from  dimpling  blushes,  eyes  as  well  to  sparkle, 
and  lips  to  smile,  as  those  which  shed  their  brightness 
and  their  witchery  in  the  tapestried  saloon,  will  grow 
pale  with  want,  and  forget  their  dimjdes,  when  smiles 
are  not  there  to  wake  them;  lips  become  compressed 
and  drawn  with  anxious  thought,  and  eyes  the  bright- 
est are  quenched  of  their  fires  by  many  tears. 

Of  all  these  tibials  poor  widow  Eooney  liad  enough. 
Her  husband,  after  living  with  her  a  month,  in  the 
character  of  steward  to  some  great  man  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  left  her  one  day  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  business  at  a  fair,  which,  he  said,  would 
require  his  absence  for  some  time.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  a  letter  was  sent  to  her,  stating  that  the  make- 
believe  steward  had  robbed  his  master  extensively, 
and  had  fled  to  America,  whence  he  i)romised  to  write 
to  her,  and  send  her  means  to  follow  him,  requesting, 
in  the  mean  time,  her  silence,  in  case  any  inquiries 
should  be  made  about  him.  This  villanous  trick  was 
played  off  the  more  readily,  from  the  fact  that  a 
steward  had  absconded  at  the  time,  and  the  difference 
in  name  the  cruel  profligate  accounted  for  by  saying 
that,  as  he  was  hiding  at  the  moment  he  married  her, 
he  had  assumed  another  name. 

The  poor  deserted  girl,  fully  believing  this  trumped- 
u))  tale,  obeyed  with  unflinching  fidelity  the  injunc- 
tions of  her  betrayer,  and  while  reports  were  flying 
abroad  of  the  abscomled  steward,  she  never  breathed  a 
word  of  what  had  been  confided  to  her,  and  acccninted 
for  the  absence  of  "llooney"  in  ways  of  her  own;  so 
that  all  trace  of  the  ])rofligate  was  lost  by  her  remain- 
ing inactive  in  making  the  smallest  inquiry  about  him, 
and  her  very  fidelity  to  her  betrayer  became  the  means 
of  her  losing  all  power  of  procuring  his  discovery.  For 
months  she  trusted  all  was  right;  but  when  moon  fol- 
lowed moon,  aiul  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy  without  hear- 
ing one  word  of  his  father,  misgiving  came  ujjon  her, 
and  the  only  consolation  left  her  was,  that,  though  she 
was  deserted,  and  a  child  left  on  her  hands,  still  she 
was  an  honest  woman.  That  cluld  «as  the  hero  of  our 
tale.  The  neighbors  passed  some  ill-natured  remarks  j 
about  her,  when  it  began  to  be  susi)ected  that  her  lii's- 
band  would  never  let  her  know  more  about  him;  for 
she  had  been  rather  a  saucy  lady,  holding  uj)  her  nos.e 
at  poor  men,  ami  triumidiing  in  her  catching  of  the 
"steward,"  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world;  audit  may 
be  remembered,  that  this  same  spirit  existed  in  her 
when  Andy's  rumored  marriage  with  Matty  gave  the 
prospect  of  her  aflaiis  being  retrieved,  for  siie  ilisplay- 
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cil  her  love  of  pre-eminence  to  the  very  first  person! moment;  and  the  "Honorable  Sackville,"  instead  of 
who  gave  her  the  good  news.  The  ill-nature  of  her  |  coming  into  possession  of  the  peerage  and  property, 
neighbors,  however,  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  and  fighting  his  adversary  at  the  great  advantage  of 
the  desertion  of  her  husband,  inducing  her  to  leave  the  I  possession,  could  only  commence  a  suit  to  drive  him 
scene  of  her  unmerited   wrongs  and  annoyances,  she  j  out,  if  he  sued  at  all. 

suddenly  decamped,  and,  removing  to  another  part  of  i  Our  limits  compel  us  to  this  brief  sketch  of  the  cir- 
Irelaud,  the  i^oor  woman  began  a  life  of  hardship,  to '  stances  through  which  Handy  Andy  was  entitled  to 
support  herself  and  rear  the  oflspring  of  her  unfortunate  and  became  possessed  of  a  property  and  a  title,  and 
marnat'e.  In  this  task  she  was  worthily  assisted  by  we  must  now  say  something  of  the  effects  produced  by 
one  of  her  brothers,  who  pitied   her  condition,   and  the  intelligence  on  the  parties  most  concerned. 


joined  her  in  her  retreat.  He  married  in  course  of 
time,  and  his  wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  Oonah,  who 
was  soon  deprived  of  her  other  parent  by  typhus  fever 
—that  terrible  scourge  of  the  poor;  so  that  the  praise- 
worthy desire  of  the  brother  to  befriend  his  sister  only 
involved  her,  as  it  happened,  in  the  deeper  diiBcnltyof 
supporting  two  children  instead  of  one.  This  .she  did 
heroically,  and  the  orphan  girl  rewarded  her  by  proving 
a  greater  comfort- than  her  own  child;  for  Andy  had  in- 
herited in  all  its  raciness  the  blood  of  the  Scatter- 
brains,  and  his  deeds,  as  recorded  in  history,  prove  he 
was  no  unworthy  representative  of  that  illustrious 
title. 

To  return  to  his  father — he  who  had  done  the  grievous 
wrong  to  the  poor  peasant  girl — he  lived  his  life  of 
profligacy  through,  and  in  a  foreign  country  died  at 
last;  but  on  his  death-bed  the  scourge  of  conscience 
rendered  every  helpless  hour  an  age  of  woe.  Bitterest 
of  all  was  the  thought  of  the  wife  deceived,  deserted, 
and  unacknowledged.  To  face  his  last  ■account  with 
such  a  fearful  crime  upon  his  head  he  dared  not,  and 
made  all  the  reparation  in  his  power,  by  avowing  his 
marriage  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  giving  all 
the  information  in  his  power  to  trace  his  wife,  if  living 


The  Honorable  Sackville  Scatterbrain,  on  the 
advice  of  high  legal  authority,  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
pute a  succession  of  which  such  satisfactory  proof 
existed,  and  fortunately  for  himself,  had  knocked  up  a 
watering-place  match,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  bloom  of 
his  heirship  presumptive  to  a  peerage,  with  the  daughter 
of  an  English  millionaire. 

When  the  widow  Eooney  heard  the  extraordinary 
turn  affairs  had  taken,  her  emotions,  after  the  first  few 
hours  of  pleasurable  surprise,  partook  of  regret  rather 
than  satisfaction.  She  looked  upon  her  past  life  of 
suftering,  and  felt  as  if  Fate  had  cheated  her.  She,  a 
peeress,  had  passed  her  life  in  poverty  and  suffering, 
with  contempt  from  those  over  whom  she  had  sux)erior 
rights;  and  the  few  years  of  the  iirosperous  future  be- 
fore her  offered  her  poor  compensation  for  the  pinching 
past.  But  after  such  selfish  considerations,  the  mater- 
nal feeling  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  rejoiced  that  her 
son  was  a  lord.  But  then  came  the  terrible  thought  of 
his  marriage  to  dash  her  joy  and  triumph. 

This  was  a  source  of  grief  to  Oonah  as  well.  "If  he 
wasn't  married,"  she  woiild  saj^  to  herself,  "I  might  be 
Zady  Scatterbrain;"  and  the  tears  would  burst  through 
l)Oor  Oonah's  fingers  as  she  held  them  up  to  her  eyes, 


or  his  heir,  if  such  existed.     He  enjoined,  by  the  most '  and  sobbed  heavily,  till   the   poor  girl   would  try   to 
sacred  injunctions  upon  him  to  whom  the  charge  was.' gather  consolation  from  the  thought,  that,  may  be.  An 


committed,  that  neither  cost  nor  trouble  slioiild  be 
spared  in  search,  leaving  a  large  sum  in  ready  money 
besides  to  establish  the  right,  iu  case  his  nephew  dis- 


dy's  altered  circumstances  would  make  her  disregard- 
ed. "There  would  be  plenty  to  have  him  now,"  thought 
she,  "and  he  Avouldnt  think  of  me,  may  be — so  'tis  as 


puted  the  will.     By  his  ovrn  order  his  death  was  kept ;  well  as  it  is." 

secret,  and   secretly  his  agent  set  to  work  to  discover       When  Andy  heard  that  he  was  a  lord— a  real  lord— 

anv  trace  of  the  heir.     This,   iu   consequence  of  the  ]  and,  after  the  first  shock  of  astonishment,  could  com- 


woman  changing  her  place  of  above,  became  more  difii- 
cult;  and  it  was  not  until  after  very  minute  inquiry 
that  some  trace  was  ]>icked  up,  and  a  letter  written  to 
the  parish  priest  of  the  district  to  where  she  had  re- 
moved, making  certain  general  inquiries.  It  wasfonnd, 
on  comparing  dates  some  time  after,  that  it  was  this 


preliend  that  wealth  and  power  were  in  his  possession, 
he,  though  the  most  interested  person,  never  thought, 
as  the  two  women  had  done,  of  the  desperate  strait  in 
which  his  marriage  placed  him,  but  broke  out  into  short 
peals  of  laughter,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  intervals,  that 
"it  was  mighty  square;"  and  when,  after  much  ques- 


very  letter  to  Father  Blake  which  Andy  had  purloined  '  tioning,  any  intelligible  desire  be  had  could  be  uiider- 
fioiu  the  post-oflice  and  the  Squire  had  thrown  into  the  stood,  the  first  one  he  clearly  expressed  was  "to  have  a 
fire,  so  that  our  hero  was  very  near,  by  his  blundering,  igoold  %nci(ch.'" 

destroying  his  own  fortune.  Luckil>- for  him,  however.  He  was  made,  however,  to  understand  that  other 
an  untiring  and  intelligent  agent  was  engaged  iu  his  things  than  "gold  watches"  were  of  more  importance; 
cause,  and  a  subsequent  inquiry,  and  finally  a  personal  ]  and  the  Squire,  with   his  characteristic  good  nature. 


visit  to  Father  Blake  cleared  the  matter  up  satisfac- 
toi-ily,  and  the  widow  was  enabled  to  j)roduce  such 
proof  of  her  identity,  and  that  of  her  son,  that  Handy 
Andy  was  indisputably  Lord  Scatterbrain;  and  the 
whole  affair  was  managed  so  secretly,  that  the  death  of 
the  late  lord,  and  the  claim  of  title  and  estates,  in  the 
name  of  the  rightful  heir,  were  announced  at  the  same 


endeavored  to  open  Andy's  comprehension  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  altered  situation.  This  it  may  supposed, 
was  rather  a  complicated  piece  of  work,  and  to  difficult 
to  be  set  down  in  black  and  white;  the  most  intelligible 
portions  to  Andy  were  his  immediate  removal  from  ser- 
vitude, and  a  ready-made  suit  ot  gentlemanly  apparel, 
which  made  Andy  pay  several  visits  to  the  looking- 
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glass.  Good-natured  as  the  Squire  was,  it  would  have 
been  equally  awkward  to  him  as  to  Andy  for  the  new- 
fledged  lord,  though  a  lord,  to  haye  a  seat  at  his  table, 
neither  could  he  remain  in  an  inferior  position  in  his 
house;  so  Dick,  who  loved  fun,  volunteered  to  take 
Andy  under  his  special  care  to  London,  and  let  him 
share  his  lodging,  as  a  bachelor  may  do  many  things 
which  a  man  surrounded  by  his  family  cannot.  Besides, 
ill  a  place  distant  from  the  scene  of  such  extraordiiiaiy 
cliances  and  changes  as  those  which  befel  our  hero,  the 
sudden  and  startling  difference  of  position  of  the 
parties,  not  being  known,  renders  it  possible  for  a 
gentleman  to  do  the  good-natured  thing  which  Dick 
undertook  without  comijrising  himself.  In  Dublin 
it  would  not  have  done  for  Dick  Dawson  to  allow 
the  man  who  would  have  held  his  horse  the  day 
before  to  share  the  same  board  with  him  merely  be- 
cause Fortune  had  jilayed  one  of  her  frolics,  and  made 
Andy  a  lord;  but  in  London  the  case  was  different. 

To  London,  therefore,  they  proceeded.  The  incidents 
of  the  journey,  sea-sickness  included,  which  so  aston- 
ished the  new  traveller,  we  pass  over,  as  well  as  the 
numberless  mistakes  in  the  great  metropolis,  which 
afforded  Dick  plentiful  amusement,  though,  in  truth, 
Dick  had  better  objects  in  view  than  laughing  at 
Andy's  embarras.'-.ments  in  his  new  position.  He  really 
wished  to  help  him  in  the  difficult  pain  into  which  the 
new  lord  had  been  thrust,  and  did  this  in  a  merry  sort 
of  way  more  successfully  than  by  serious  drilling.  It 
was  h.ird  to  break  Andy  of  the  habit  of  saying  "Misther 
Dick,"  when  addressing  him,  but  at  last,  "Misther 
Dawson"  was  establislied.  Eating  with  his  knife, 
drinking  as  loudly  as  a  horse,  and  other  like  accom- 
plishments, were  not  so  easily  got  nnder,  yet  it  was 
wonderful  how  much  he  improved,  as  his  shyness  grew 
less,  and  his  consciousness  of  being  a  lord  grew 
stronger. 

But  if  the  good  nature  of  Dick  had  not  prompted  him 
to  take  Andy  into  training,  the  newly  discovered  noble- 
man would  not  have  long  been  in  want  of  society.  It 
was  wonderful  how  many  persons  were  eager  to  show 
civility  to  his  lordship,  and  some  amongst  them  even 
went  so  far  as  to  discover  relationship.  Plenty  were 
soon  ready  to  take  Lord  Scatterbrain  here,  and  escort 
him  there,  accompany  him  to  exhibitions  and  other 
public  places,  and  charmed  all  the  time  with  his  lord- 
ship's remarks — "they  were  so  original;" — "quite 
delightful  to  meet  something  so  fresli;" — "how  re- 
markably clever  the  Irish  were  !"  Such  were  among 
the  observations  Ills  ignorant  blunders  produced;  and 
who  as  Handy  Andy,  had  lieon  anathematized  all  his  life 
as  a  "stupiil  rascai,"— "a  blundering  tiiief," — "athick- 
headod  brute,"  &c.  &c.,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Scatterbrain  all  of  a  sudden  was  voted  "vastly  amus- 
ing— a  little  eccentric,  perhaps,  but  so  droll — in  fact,  so 
witty  !" 

This  was  all  very  deliglitful  for  Andy— so  delightful 
that  lie  quite  forgot  Bridget  rhua.  But  that  lady  did 
not  leave  him  long  in  his  liapjiy  obliviousness.  One 
day,  while  Dick  was  absent,  and  Andy  rocking  on  a  chair 
before  the  fire,  twirling  the  massive  gold  chain  of  his 


gold  watch  round  his  forefinger,  and  uncoiling  it  again, 
his  repose  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  appearance 
of  Bridget  herself,  accompanied  by  Shan  More,  and  a 
shrimp  of  a  man  in  rusty  black,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
shabbj-  attorney,  who  advanced  monej"  to  convey  his 
lady  client  and  her  brother  to  Loudon  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  dash  at  the  lord  at  once,  and  securing  a 
handsome  sum  by  a  coxtp  de  main. 

Andy,  though  taken  by  surprise  was  lesolute.  Bitter 
words  wereexchanged;  and  as  they  seemed  likely  to 
lead  to  blows,  Andy  prudently  laid  hold  of  the  poker, 
and,  in  language  not  quite  suited  to  a  noble  lord,  swore 
he  would  see  what  the  inside  of  Shan  Morels  head 
was  made  of,  if  he  attempted  to  advance  upon  him. 
Bridget  screamed  and  scolded,  while  the  attorney 
endeavored  to  keep  the  peace,  and  beyond  every  thing, 
urged  Lord  Scatterbrain  to  enter  at  once  into  wiitten  en- 
gagements for  a  handsome  settlement  upon  his  "lady." 

"Lady  !"  exclaimed  Andy;  "oh  ! — a  pretty  lady  she 
is!" 

"I'm  as  good  a  lady  as  you  are  a  lord,  any  how," 
cried  Bridget. 

"Altercation  will  do  no  good,  my  lord  and  my  lady," 
said  the  attorney;  "let  me  suggest  the  propriety  of 
your  writing  an  engagement  at  once;"  and  the  little 
man  pushed  pen,  ink,  and  paper  towards  Andy. 

"I  can't,  I  tell  you  !"  cried  Andy. 

"Yon  must !"  roared  Sh'in  More. 

"Bad  luck  to  you,  how  can  I  write  when  I  never 
larned?"  cried  Andy. 

"Your  lordship  can  make  your  mark,"  said  the  at- 
torney. 

"Faith  I  can — with  a  poker,"  cried  Andy;  and  you'd 
better  take  care,  masther  parchment.  Make  my  mark, 
indeed  ! — do  you  think  I'd  disgrace  the  House  o'  Peers 
by  lettin'  on  that  a  lord  couldn't  write?— Quit  the 
buildin',  I  tell  you  !" 

In  the  midst  of  the  row,  which  now  rose  to  a  tre- 
mendous pitch,  Dick  returned  ;  and  after  a  severe 
reprimand  to  tlie  pettifogger  for  his  sinister  attempt 
on  Andy,  referred  him  to  Lord  Scatterbrain 's  solicitor. 
It  was  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  silence  Bridget,  who 
extended  her  claws  toward  her  lord  and  master  in  a 
very  menacing  manner,  calling  down  bitter  impreca- 
tions on  her  own  head  if  she  wouldn't  "have  her 
rights." 

Every  now  and  then  between  the  bursts  of  the  storm, 
Andy  would  exclaim  "Get  out !" 

"My  lord,"  said  Dick,  "remember  your  dignity." 

"Av  course  !"  said  Andy — "but  still  she  must  get 
out ! " 

The  house  was  at  last  cleared  of  the  uproarious 
party;  but  though  Andy  got  rid  of  their  presence, 
they  left  their  sting  behind.  Lord  Scatterbrain  felt, 
for  the  first  time,  that  a  lord  can  be  very  un]ia]>ity. 

Dick  hurried  him  away  at  once  to  the  chambers  of 
the  law  agent,  but  he,  being  closeted  on  some  very 
im])ortant  business  with  another  client  on  their  airival. 
returned  an  answer  to  their  ai)])Iicatioji  for  a  confer- 
ence, which  tiiey  forwarded  tlirough  the  double  doors 
of  liis  sanctum  by  a  hard-looking  man  with  a  pen  be- 
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hind  bis  ear,  that  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  till  the  next  morning.  Lord  Scatterbrain 
passed  a  more  unhappy  night  than  he  had  ever  done 
in  his  life,— even  than  that  when  he  was  tied  up  to  the 
old  tree— croaked  at  by  rave»|s,  and  the  despised  of 
rats. 

Negotiations  were  opened  next  day  by  the  pettifog- 
ger on  Bridget's  side  and  the  law  agent  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  lay  thus: — 

In  the  first  place,  the  opening  declaration  was— 
Lord  Scatterbrain  never  would  live  with  the  aforesaid 
Bridget. 

Answered— that  nevertheless,  as  she  was  his  lawful 
wife,  a  provision  suitable  to  her  rank  must  be  made. 

They  (the  claimants)  were  asked  to  name  a  sum. 

The  sum  was  considered  exhorbitaut;  it  being  ar- 
gued, that,  inasmuch  as,  when  her  husband  had  deter- 
mined never  to  live  with  her,  he  was  in  a  far  different 
condition,  it  wip  unfair  to  seek  so  large  a  separate 
maintenance  now. 

The  pettifogger  threatened  that  Lady  Scatterbrain 
would  run  in  debt,  which  Lord  Scatterbrain  must  dis- 
cliarge. 

My  Lord's  agent  suggested  that  my  Lady  would  be 
advertised  in  the  public  papers,  and  the  public  cau- 
tioned from  giving  her  credit. 

A  sum  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  though  a  fair  one 
was  offered  on  Andy's  part;  for  the  greediness  of  the 
pettifogger,  who  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  plunder, 
made  him  hold  out  for  more,  and  negotiations  were 
broken  off  for  some  days. 

Poor  Andy  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  vexation.  It 
was  bad  enough  that  he  was  married  to  this  abomina- 
ble woman,  without  the  additional  plague  of  being  per- 
secuted by  her.  To  such  an  amount  this  rose  at  last, 
that  she  and  her  big  brother  dodged  him  every  time  he 
left  the  house,  so  that  in  self-defence  he  was  obliged 
to  become  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  lodgings. 

All  this,  at  last,  became  so  intolerable  to  the  captive, 
that  he  urged  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  vexatious 
question,  and  a  larger  separate  maintenance  was 
granted  to  the  detestable  woman  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  ceded,  the  only  stipulation  of  a  stringent 
nature  made,  being,  that  Lord  Scatterbrain  should 
be  free  from  the  persecutions  of  his  hateful  wife  for 
the  future. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Squtbe  Egan,  with  his  lady,  and  Fanny  Dawson, 
had  now  arrived  in  London;  Murtough  Murphy,  too, 
had  joined  them,  his  services  being  requisite  in  work- 
ing the  i>etition  against  the  return  of  the  sitting  mem- 
ber for  the  connty.  This  had  so  much  promise  of 
success  about  it,  that  the  opposite  party,  who  had  the 
sheriff"  for  the  county  in  their  interest,  bethought  of  a 
novel  exitedient  to  frustrate  the  petition,  when  a  refer- 
ence to  the  poll  was  required. 

They  declared  the  principal  poll  book  was  lost. 

This  seemed  not  very  satisfactory  to  one  side  of  the 


committee,  and  the  question  was  asked,  "how  could  it 
be  lost?" 

The  answer  was  one  which  Irish  contrivance  alone 
could  have  invented:  "Z</eW  into  apot  of  broth,  and  the 
dog  ate  it.  "* 

This  protracted  the  contest  for  some  time;  but  event- 
ually, in  despite  of  the  dog's  devouring  knowledge  so 
greedily,  the  Squire  was  declared  duly  elected,  and 
took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  for  the  county. 

It  was  hard  on  Sackville  Scatterbrain  to  lose  his  seat 
in  the  house,  and  a  peerage,  nearly  at  once;  but  the 
latter  loss  threw  the  former  so  far  into  the  siiade,  that 
he  scarcely  felt  it.  Besides,  he  could  console  himself 
with  having  buttered  his  crumbs  pretty  well  in  the 
marriage  market,  and,  with  a  rich  wife,  retired  from 
senatorial  drudgery,  to  x>rivate  repose,  which  was  much 
more  congenial  to  his  easy  temv>er. 

But  while  the  Squire's  happy  family  circle  was  re- 
joicing in  his  triumph;  while  he  was  invited  to  the 
Speaker's  dinners,  and  the  ladies  were  looking  forward 
to  tickets  for  "the  lantern,"  their  pleasure  was  sud- 
denly dashed  by  fatal  news  from  Ireland. 

A  serious  accident  had  befallen  Major  Dawson — so 
serious,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of;  and  an  immedi- 
ate return  to  Ireland  by  all  who  were  interested  in  his 
life,  was  tlie  consequence. 

Though  the  suddenness  of  this  painful  event  shocked 
his  family,  the  act  which  caused  it  did  not  surprise 
them;  for  it  was  one  against  which  Major  Dawson  had 
been  repeatedly  cautioned,  and  affectionately  request- 
ed not  to  tempt;  but  the  habitual  obstinacy  of  his 
nature  prevailed,  and  he  persisted  in  doing  that  which 
his  son, and  his  daughters, and  friends  prophesied  would 
kill  him  some  time  or  other,  and  did,  at  last.  The 
Major  had  three  little  iron  guns,  mounted  on  carriages, 
on  a  terrace  in  front  of  his  house;  and  it  was  his  wont 
to  fire  a  salute  on  certain  festival  days  from  these  guns, 
which,  from  age  and  exposure  to  weather,  became 
dangerous  to  use.  It  was  in  vain  that  this  danger  was 
represented  to  him.  He  would  leply,  with  his  accus- 
tomed "pooh!  pooh!" — "I  have  been  tiring  these  guns 
for  forty  years,  and  they  won't  do  me  any  harm  now." 

This  was  the  prime  fault  of  the  Major's  character. 
Time  and  circumstances  were  never  taken  into  account 
by  him;  what  was  done  once,  might  be  done, always — 
ought  to  be  done  always.  The  bare  thought  of  change 
of  any  sort,  to  him,  was  unbearable;  and  whether  it  was 
a  rotten  old  law,  or  a  rotten  old  gun,  he  would  charge 
both  up  to  the  muzzle,  and  fire  away,  regardless  of 
consequences. 

The  result  was,  that  on  a  certain  festival,  h\&  favorite 
gun  burst  in  t)ie  act  of  exploding;  and  the  last  mortal 
act  of  which  the  Major  was  conscious,  was  that  of  put- 
ting the  ])ort-fire  to  the  touchhole,  for  a  heavy  splinter 
of  the  iron  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  though  he  lived 
for  some  days  afterwards,  he  was  insensible. 

Before  his  children  arrived  he  was  no  more;  and  the 
only  duty  left  them  to  perform  was  the  melancholy  one 
of  ordering  his  funeral. 

♦  If  not  this  identical  muswit,  something  very  like  it  was  given  on  a  disputed 
Irish  election,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  obsequies  of  the  old  Major  were  honored  by  a 
large  and  distinguished  attendance  from  all  parts  of 
the  country;  and  amongst  those  ■who  bore  the  pall  was 
Edward  O  Connor,  who  had  the  melancholy  gratifica- 
tion of  testifying  his  respect  beside  the  grave  of 
Fanny's  father,  though  the  severe  old  man  had 
banished  him  from  his  presence  during  his  life- 
time. 

But  now  all  obstacle  to  the  union  of  Edward  and 
Fanny  was  I'emoved;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days 
had  softened  the  bitter  grief,  which  this  sudden  be- 
reavement had  produced,  Edward  received  a  note  from 
Dick,  inviting  him  to  the  manor  house,  where  all  would 
be  glad  to  see  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  that  note,  Ed- 
ward was  in  his  saddle,  and  swiftly  leaving  the  miles 
behind  him,  till,  from  the  top  of  a  rising  ground,  the 
roof  of  the  manor  house  ai)peared  above  the  trees  in 
which  it  was  embosomed.  He  had  not  till  then  slack- 
ened his  speeil,  but  now  drawing  rein,  he  proceeded  at 
a  slower  pace  towanls  tlie  house  lie  had  not  entered  for 
some  years,  and  the  sight  of  which  awakened  such 
varied  emotions. 

To  return  after  long  years  of  painful  absence  to  some 
])lace  whicli  has  been  the  scene  of  our  former  joys,  and 
wlience  the  force  of  circumstance,  and  not  choice,  has 
driven  us,  is  oppressive  to  the  heart.  Tliere  is  a  mixed 
sense  of  regi-et  and  rejoicing,  which  struggle  for  pre- 
dominance; we  rejoice  that  our  term  of  exile  has  ex- 
pired, but  we  regret  the  years  which  that  exile  has  de- 
ducted from  the  brief  amount  of  human  life,  never  to  be 
recalled,  and  therefore  as  so  much  lost  to  us.  We  think 
of  the  wrong  or  cai)rice  of  which  we  have  been  the  vic- 
tims, and  thoughts  will  stray  across  the  most  confiding 
heart,  if  friends  siiall  meet  as  fondly  as  they  parted;  or 
if  time,  while  impressing  deeper  marks  upon  the  oitt- 
icard  form,  may  have  obliterated  some  impressions  loith- 
in.  Wiio  has  returned,  after  years  of  absence,  however 
assured  of  the  unflinching  fidelity  of  love  he  left  be- 
hind, without  saying  to  himself,  in  the  pardonable 
yearning  of  affection,  "Shall  I  meet  smiles  as  bright  as 
those  that  used  to  welcome  me?  Shall  I  be  ])ressed  as 
fondly  within  the  arms,  whose  encompassment  were  to 
me  the  pafe  of  all  earthly  enjoyment  ?" 

Such  tlioughts  crowded  on  Edward  as  he  ap- 
proached the  house.  There  was  not  a  lane,  or  tree, 
OB,hedge,  by  the  way,  that  had  not  for  him  its  associa- 
tion. He  reached  tlie  avenue  gate;  as  he  flung  it  open, 
he  rememl)ere<l  tiie  last  time  he  ])assed  it,  Fanny 
leaned  on  liis  arm.  lie  felt  himself  so  much  excited, 
that,  instead  of  riding  up  to  the  house,  he  took  the 
l)rivate  patii  to  the  stables,  and  throwing  the  reins  of 
his  horse  to  a  boy,  he  turned  into  a  shubbery,  and  en- 
deavored to  recover  his  self-command  before  he  should 
l)resent  Iiimself.  As  he  emerged  from  the  sheltered 
path,  and  turned  info  a  walk  which  led  to  the  garden, 
a  small  conservatory  was  opened  to  his  view,  awaking 
fresli  sensations.  It  was  in  the  very  ])lace  he  had  first 
ventured  to  det^lare  his  love  to  Fanny.  There  she 
heard,  and  frowned  not; — there,  where  nature's 
choicest  sweets  were  exhaling,  he  had  first  i)ressed  her 


to  his  heart,  and  thought  the  balmy  sweetness  of  her 
lips  beyond  them  all.  He  hurried  forward  in  the  en- 
thusiasm the  recollection  recalled,  to  enter  the  spot 
consecrated  in  his  memory;  but,  on  arriving  at  the 
door,  he  suddenly  stopped,  for  he  saw  Fanny  within. — 
She  was  i)lucking  a  geranium— the  flower  she  had  been 
plucking  some  years  before,  when  Edward  said,  lie 
loved  her.  She,  all  that  morning,  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  similar  to  Edward's;  had  felt  the 
same  yearnings — the  same  tender  doubts — the  same 
fond  solicitude  that  he  should  be  the  same  Edward  from 
whom  she  parted.  But  she  thought  of  mo7-e  than 
this;  with  the  exquisitely  delicate  contrivance 
belonging  to  a  woman's  nature,  she  wished  to  give  him 
a  signal  of  her  fond  recollection,  and  was  plucking  the 
flower  she  gathered,  when  he  declared  his  love,  to 
place  on  her  bosom  when  they  should  meet.  Edward 
felt  the  meaning  of  this  action,  as  the  graceful  hand 
broke  the  flower  from  its  stem.  He  would  have  rushed 
towards  her  at  once,  but  that  the  deep  mourning  in 
which  she  was  arrayed  seemed  to  command  a  gentler 
approach  ;  for  grief  commands  respect.  He  advanced 
softly— she  heard  a  gentle  step  behind  her,  and  turned 
— uttered  a  faint  exclamation  of  joy,  and  sank  into  his 
arms. 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  restored  to  consciousness, 
and  opening  her  sweet  eyes  upon  him,  breathed  softly, 
"dear  Edward  !" — and  the  lips  which,  in  two  words, 
had  expressed  so  much,  were  impressed  with  a  fervent 
kiss,  in  the  blessed  consciousness  of  possession,  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  first  timid  and  doubting  word  of 
love  was  si)oken. 

In  that  moment  he  was  rewarded  for  all  his  years  of 
his  absence  and  anxiety.  His  heart  was  satisfied; — he 
felt  he  was  as  dear  as  ever  to  the  woman  he  idolized, 
and  the  short  and  hurried  beating  of  both  their  hearts 
told  more  than  words  could  express.  "Words? — what 
were  words  to  them  ? — thought  was  to  swift  for  their 
use,  and  feeling  to  strong  for  their  utterance;  but  they 
drank  from  each  other's  eyes  large  draughts  of  delight, 
and,  in  the  silent  pressure  of  each  other's  welcoming 
embrace,  felt  how  truly  they  loved  each  other. 

He  led  her  gently  from  the  conservatory,  and  they 
ex(;hanged  words  "soft  and  low,"  as  they  sauntered 
through  the  wooded  paths  which  surrounded  the  house. 
That  live-long  day  they  wandered  uj)  and  down  to- 
gether, repeating  again  and  again  tlie  anxious  yearn- 
ings wliich  occupied  their  years  of  sei)arafioii,  yet  ask- 
ing each  other,  was  not  all  more  than  repaid  by  the 
gladness  of  the  present — 

"Yet  hoio  painful  has  been  the  past  1"  exclaimed 
Edward. 

"Vtxit  noio!"  said  Fanny,  with  a  gentle  jiressure  of 
her  tiny  hand  on  Edward's  arm,  an<l  looking  up  to  him 
with  her  bright  eyes— "but  }uur!" 

"True,  darling  !"  he  cried;  "  'tis  ungrateful  to  think 
of  the  past,  while  enjoying  such  a  i>resenf,  and  with 
sudi  a  future  before  me.  Bless  that  cheerful  heart, 
and  those  hope-ins])iring  glances  !  OIi,  Fanny  !  iu  the 
wilderness  of  life  there  are  s])rings  and  ]ialm-trees — 
vou  are  both  to  me  1  and  Heaven  has  set  its  own  mark 
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upon  \on,  in  those  laughing  blue  eyes,  which  might  gnawing  away  the  estate  to  nothing.  Though  the  years 


set  despair  at  detiance. " 

"Poetical  as  ever,  Edward!"  said  Fanny,  laughing. 

"Sit  down,  dearest,  for  a  moment,  on  this  old  tree, 
beside  me;  'tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  strung  rhymes 
in  your  presence,  to  your  praise." 

He  took  a  small  note-book  from  his  pocket,  and 
Fanny  looked  on  smilingly,  as  Edward's  pencil  rapidly 
ran  over  the  leaf,  and  traced  the  lover's  tribute  to  his 
mistress. 

THE  STINSHINE  IN  YOIT. 

I. 

It  is  sweet  when  we  look  round  the  wide  world's  waet«( 

To  know  that  the  desert  bestows 
The  palms  where  the  weary  heart  may  rest, 
The  spring  that  in  purity  flow  s. 

And  where  have  I  found 

In  the  wilderness  round 
That  spring  and  that  shelter  so  true  ; 

Unfailing  in  need, 

And  my  own,  indeed  ? — 
Oh  I  dearest,  I've  found  it  in  you  1 

n. 

And,  oh  when  the  cloud  of  some  darkening  hoar 

O'ershadows  the  soul  w  ith  its  gloom, 
Then  where  is  the  light  of  the  vestal  pow'r. 
The  lamp  of  pale  Hope  to  illume  f 

Oh  I  the  light  ever  lies 

In  those  bright  fond  eyes, 
Where  Ueaveu  has  impressed  its  own  blue, 

As  a  seal  from  the  skies  ; 

And  my  heart  relies 
On  that  gift  ol  its  sunshine  in  yon  I 

Fanny  liked  the  lines,  of  course.  "Dearest,"  she 
said,  "may  I  always  prove  sunshine  to  you  !  Is  it  not  a 
strange  coincidence  that  these  lines  exactly  fit  a  little 
air  which  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago?" 

"  'Tis  odd,  said  Edward; — "sing  it  to  me,  darling." 

Fanny  took  the  verses  from  his  hand,  and  sung  them 
to  her  own  measure.  Oh,  hapjjy  triumph  of  the  poet ! 
—to  hear  his  verses  wedded  to  sweet  sounds,  and 
warbled  by  the  woman  he  loves  ! 

Edward  caught  up  the  strain,  and  added  his  voice  to 
hers  in  harmony,  and  they  sauntered  homewards,  troll- 
ing their  ready-made  duet  together. 

There  were  not  two  happier  hearts  in  the  world  that 
day,  than  those  of  Fanny  Dawson  and  Edward 
O  Connor. 


CHAPTEE  L. 

Eespect  for  the  memory  of  Major  Dawson  of  course 
prevented  the  immediate  marriage  of  Edward  and 
Fanny;  but  the  winter  months  passed  cheerfully  away 
in  looking  forward  to  the  following  autumn,  which 
should  witness  the  completion  of  their  happiness. 
Though  Edward  was  thus  tempted  by  the  society  of  the 
one  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  it  did  not  make  him 
neglect  the  duties  he  had  undertaken  in  behalf  of 
Gustavus.  Not  only  did  he  prosecute  his  reading  with 
him  regularly,  but  took  no  small  pains  in  looking  after 
the  involved  aflairs  of  the  family,  and  strove  to  make 
satisfactoi-y  arrangements  with  those  whose  claims  were 


of  Gusty' s  minority  were  but  few,  a(fill  they  would  give 
the  estate  some  breathing  time ;  and  creditors,  seeing 
the  minor  backed  by  a  man  of  character,  and  convinced 
a  sincere  desire  existed  to  relieve  the  estate  of  its  en- 
cumbrances and  pay  all  just  claims,  presented  a  less 
threatening  front  than  hitherto,  and  listened  readily  to 
such  terms  of  accommodation  as  were  proposed  to  them. 
Uncle  Eobert  (for  the  breaking  of  whose  neck  Eatty's 
l)ious  aspirations  had  been  raised)  behaved  very  well 
on  the  occasion.  A  loan  from  him,  and  a  partial  sale  of 
some  of  the  acres,  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  greedy 
wolves  who  fatten  on  men's  ruin,  and  time  and  economy 
were  looked  forward  to  for  the  discharge  of  all  other 
debts.  Uncle  Eobert,  having  so  far  acted  the  friend, 
was  considered  entitled  to  have  a  partial  voice  in  the 
ordering  of  things  at  the  Hall,  and  having  a  notion  that 
an  English  accent  was  genteel,  he  desired  that  Gusty 
and  Eatty  should  pass  a  year  under  the  roof  a  clergy- 
man in  England,  who  received  a  limited  number  of 
young  gentlemen  for  the  completion  of  their  education. 
Gustavus  would  much  rather  have  remained  near 
Edward  O'Connor,  who  had  already  done  so  much  for 
him;  but  Edward,  though  he  regretted  parting  with 
Gustavus,  recommended  him  to  accede  to  his  uncle's 
wishes,  though  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  being  ashamed  of  his  accent. 

The  visit  to  England,  however,  was  postponed  till  the 
spring,  and  the  winter  months  were  used  by  Gustavus 
in  availing  himself  as  much  as  he  could  of  Edward's 
assistance  in  putting  him  through  his  classics,  his  pride 
prompting  him  to  present  himself  creditably  to  the 
English  clergyman. 

It  was  in  vain  to  plead  such  pride  in  Eatty,  who  paid 
more  attention  to  shooting  than  his  lessons. 
His  mother  strove  to  persuade — Eatty  was  deaf. 
His  "gran"  strove  to  bribe — Eatty  was  incorrupti- 
ble. 
Gusty  argued — Eatty  answered  after  his  own  fashion. 
"Why  don't  you  learn  even  a  little?" 
"I'm  to  go  to  that  'English  fellow'  in  spring,  and  I 
shall  have  no  fun  then,  so  I'm  making  good  use  of 
niy  time  now." 

"Do  3'ou  call  it  '  good  use '  to  be  so  dreadfully  idle 
and  shamefully  ignorant." 

"Bother  ! — the  less  I  know,  the  more  the  English 
fellow  will  have  to  teach  me,  and  uncle  Bob  will  have 
more  worth  for  his  money;"  and  then  Eatty  would 
whistle  a  jig,  fling  a  fowling-piece  over  his  shoulder, 
shout  "Ponto  !  Pouto  !  Ponto  !"  as  he  traversed  the 
stable-yard;  the  delighted  pointer  would  come  bound- 
ing at  the  call,  and  after  circling  round  his  young  mas- 
ter with  agile  grace  and  yelps  of  glee  at  the  sight  of 
the  gun,  dash  forward  to  the  well-known  "bottoms" 
in  eager  expectancy  of  ducks  and  snipe. 

How  fared  it  all  this  time  with  the  lord  of  Scatter- 
brain  ? 

He  became  established,  for  the  present,  in  a  house 
that  had  been  a  long  time  to  let  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  his  mother  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Oonah 
still  remained  under  his  protection,  though  the  daily 
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sight  of  the  girl  added  to  Andy's  grief  at  the  desperate 
plight  iu  which  his  ill-starred  marriage  placed  him,  to 
say  uothing  of  the  constant  annoyance  of  his  mother's 
growling  at  him  for  his  making  "such  a  jiidy"  of  him- 
self; for  the  dowager  lady  Scatterbraiu  could  not  get 
rid  of  her  vocabulary  at  once.  Andy's  only  resource 
under  these  circumstances  was  to  mount  his  horse 
and  fly. 

As  for  the  dowager  lady,  she  had  a  carriage  with  "a 
picture"  ou  it,  as  she  called  the  coat  of  arms,  and  was 
fond  of  driving  past  the  houses  of  people  who  had 
been  uncivil  to  her.  Against  Mrs.  Casey  (the  renowned 
Matty  Dwyer)  she  entertained  an  especial  spite,  iu 
consideration  of  her  treatment  of  her  beautiful  boy 
and  her  own  pair  of  black  eyes;  so  she  determined  to 
"pay  her  off"  in  her  own  way,  and  stopping  one  day  at 
the  hole  in  the  hedge  which  served  for  entrance  to  the 
estate  of  the  "three-cornered  field,"  she  sent  the  foot- 
man in  to  say  the  dowjer  Lady  ScatterSreen  wanted  to 
speak  with  "Casey's  wife." 

When  the  servant,  according  to  instructions,  deliver- 
ed this  message,  he  was  sent  back  with  the  answer, 
that  if  any  lady  wanted  to  see  Casey's  wife,  "Casey's 
wife"  was  at  home. 

"Oh,  go  back,  and  tell  the  poor  woman  I  don't  want 
to  bring  her  to  the  door  of  my  carriage,  if  its  inconvayn- 
ient.  I  onlj'  wished  to  give  her  a  little  help;  and  tell 
her  if  she  sends  up  eggs  to  the  big  house;  Lady-Scat- 
terbreen  will  pay  her  for  them." 

When  the  servant  delivered  this  message,  Matty 
grew  outrageous  at  the  means  "my  lady"  took  of  crow- 
ing over  her,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  with  her  face 
flushed  with  rage,  roared  out,  "Tell  the  old  baggage  I 
waut  none  of  her  custom;  let  her  lay  eggs  for  herself!" 

The  servant  staggered  back  iu  amaze;  and  Matty, 
feeling  he  would  not  deliver  her  message,  ran  to  the 
hole  iu  the  hedge,  and  repeated  her  answer  to  my 
lady  herself,  with  a  great  deal  more  wiiich  need  not 
be  recorded.  Suffice  it  to  say,  my  lady  thought 
it  necessary  to  pull  up  the  glass,  against  which  Matty 
threw  a  handful  of  mud;  the  servant  juniiied  up  on  his 
perch  behind  tlio  carriage,  which  was  rapidly  driven 
away  by  the  coacliman,  but  not  so  fast  that  Matty 
could  not,  by  dint  of  running,  keep  it  "within  range" 
for  some  seconds,  during  which  time  she  contrived  'to 
pelt  both  coachman  and  footman  with  mud,  aiul  leave 
her  mark  on  their  new  livery.  This  was  a  salutary 
warning  to  the  old  woman,  who  was  more  cautious  in 
her  demonstrations  of  grandeur  for  tlie  future. 

If  she  was  stinted  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  new-born 
dignity  abroad,  she  could  indulge  it  at  home  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  to  this  end  aske<l  Andy  to  let  her 
have  a  hundred  pounds,  in  one  i)ounil  notes,  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  What  this  purpose  was  no  one  was 
told  or  could  guess,  but  for  a  good  while  after  she  used 
to  be  closeted  by  herself  for  several  hours  during  the 
day. 

Andy  had  liis  liours  of  retirement  also,  for  witli 
praiseworthy  industry  he  strove  hard,  poor  fellow,  to 
lift  iiimsclf  above  the  ignorance,  and  had  daily  attend- 
ance from   the  parish  schoolmaster.     The  mysteries  of 


"pothooks  and  hangers"  and  ABC  weighed  heavily  on 
the  nobleman's  mind,  which  must  have  sunk  under  the 
burden  of  scholarship  and  penmanship,  but  for  the 
other  "ship," — the  horsemanship, — which  was  Andy's 
daily  self-established  reward  for  his  perseverance  in 
his  lessons.  Besides,  he  really  could  vide;  and  as  it 
was  the  only  accomplishment  of  which  he  was  master, 
it  was  no  wonder  be  enjoyed  the  display  of  it;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  he  did,  and  that  on  a  first-rate  horse  too. 
Having  appointed  Murtough  Murjibj'  his  law-agent,  he 
often  rode  over  to  the  town  to  talk  with  him,  and  as 
Murtough  could  have  some  fun  and  thirteen  and  four- 
pence  also  per  visit,  he  was  always  glad  to  see  his 
"noble  friend."  The  high  road  did  not  suit  Andy's 
notion  of  things;  he  preferred  the  variety,  shortness, 
and  diversion  of  going  across  the  country  on  these  oc- 
casions; and  in  one  of  these  excursions,  in  the  most 
secluded  portion  of  his  ride,  which  unavoidably  lay 
through  some  quarries  and  deep  broken  gTound,  he 
met  "Ragged  Nance,"  who' held  up  her  linger  as  he 
approached  the  gorge  of  this  lonely  dell,  in  token  that 
she  would  speak  with  him.     Andy  pulled  up. 

"Long  life  to  you,  my  lord,"  said  Nance,  dropping  a 
deep  curtsey,  "and  sure  I  always  liked  you  since  the 
night  you  was  so  bowld  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  girl, — 
the  young  lady,  I  mane,  now,  God  bless  her, — and  I 
just  wish  to  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  I  think  you  might 
as  well  not  be  going  these  lonelj'  ways,  for  I  see  them 
hanging  aboul  here  betimes,  that  may  be  it  would  not 
be  good  for  your  health  to  meet;  and  sure,  my  lord,  it 
would  be  a  bard  case  if  you  were  killed  now,  havin'  the 
luck  o'  the  sick  calf  that  lived  all  the  winther  and  died 
in  the  summer. " 

"Is  it  that  big  blackguard  Shan  More  you  mane?" 
said  Andy. 

"No  less,"  said  Nance — growing  deadly  ])ale  as  she 
cast  a  piercing  glance  into  the  dell,  and  cried  in  a  low 
hurried  tone — "Talk  o'  the  divil — there  he  is — I  see  him 
peep  out  from  behind  a  reck." 

"He's  running  this  way,"  said  Andy. 

"Then  you  run  the  other  way,"  said  Nance — "look 
there — I  seen  him  strive  to  hide  a  blunderbuss  under 
his  coat — gallop  off,  for  the  love  o'  God  !  or  there'll  be 
murther. " 

"Maybe  there  will  be  that  same,"  said  Andy,  "if  I 
leave  you  here,  and  he  suspects  you  gave  me  the  hard 
word. "  * 

"Nevermind  me,"  snid  Nance,  "save  yourself — see, 
he's  moving  fast,  he'll  be  near  enough  to  you  soou 
to  fire." 

"(iet  up  behind  me,"  saia  Andy — "I  won't  leave 
you  here." 

"Uun,  I  t.'U  you." 

"1  won't." 

"God  bless  j'ou  then,"  said  the  woman,  as  Andy 
held  out  his  liantl  and  gripped  liers  firmly. 

"Put  your  foot  on  mine,"  said  Andy. 

The  woman  obeyed,  and  was  soon  seated  behind  our 
hero,  gripi)ing  liiin  fast  by  the  waist,  while  he  pushed 
his  horse  to  a  fast  canter. 

*  "Hard  word"  implies  a  caution. 
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"Hold  biiril,  now,"  said  Andy,  "for  there's  a  stiff 
jump  here."  As  he  iipproached  the  ditch  of  which  he 
spoke,  two  men  sprang  up  from  it,  and  one  fired,  as 
Audy  cleared  the  leap  in  good  style,  Nance  holding 
on  gallantly.  The  horse  was  not  many  strokes  on  the 
opposite  side,  when  another  shot  was  fired  in  their 
rear,  followed  by  a  scream  from  the  woman.  To 
Andy's  inquiry  if  she  was  "kilf  she  replied  in  the 
negative,  but  said  "they  hurt  her  sore,"'  and  she  was 
"bleeding  a  power'" — but  that  she  could  still  hold  on 
however,  and  urged  him  to  speed.  The  clearance  of 
one  or  two  more  leaps  gave  her  grievous  pain;  but  a 
large  common  soon  opened  before  them,  which  was 
skirted  by  a  road  leading  directly  to  a  fann  house 
where  Andy  left  the  wounded  woman,  and  then  gal- 
loped for  medical  aid:  this  soon  arrived,  and  the  wound 
was  found  not  to  be  dangerous,  though  painful.  The 
bullet  had  struck  and  pierced  a  tin  vessel  of  a  bottle 
form,  in  which  Nance  carried  the  liipiid  gratuities  of 
the  charitable,  and  this  not  only  deadened  the  force 
of  the  ball,  but  glanced  it  also;  and  the  escapement 
of  the  buttermilk  which  the  vessel  contained,  Nance 
had  mistaken  for  the  effusion  of  her  own  blood.  It 
was  a  clear  case,  however,  that  if  Nance  had  not  been 
sitting  behind  Andy,  Lord  Scatterbrain  would  have 
been  a  dead  man,  so  that  his  gratitude  and  gallantry 
towards  the  poor  beggar  woman  proved  the  means 
of  preserving  his  own  life. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

The  news  of  the  attack  on  Lord  Scatterbrain  ran 
over  the  country  like  wildfire,  and  his  conduct  through- 
out the  affair  raised  his  character  wonderfully  in  the 
opinion  of  all  classes.  Many  who  had  hitherto  held 
aloof  from  the  mushroom  lord,  came  forward  to  recog- 
nise the  manly  fellow,  and  cards  were  left  at  the  "big 
house,"  which  were  never  seen  there  before.  The 
magistrates  were  active  in  the  affair,  and  a  reward  im- 
mediately offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  ofl'enders; 
but  before  any  active  steps  could  be  taken  by  the 
authorities,  Audy,  immediately  after  the  attack,  col- 
lected a  few  stout  fellows  himself,  and  knowing  where 
the  den  of  Shan  and  his  miscreants  lay,  he  set  off  at  the 
head  of  his  party  to  try  if  he  could  not  secure  them 
himself; — but  before  he  did  this,  he  desjiatcheda  vehi- 
cle to  the  farm-house,  where  poor  Nance  lay  wounded, 
with  orders  that  she  should  be  I'emoved  to  his  own 
house,  the  doctor  having  said  the  transit  would  not  be 
injurious. 

A  short  time  served  to  bring  Andy  and  his  followers 
to  the  private  still,  where  a  little  looking  about  ena- 
bled them  to  discover  the  entrance,  which  was  covered 
by  some  large  stones,  and  a  bunch  of  furze  placed  as  a 
mask  to  the  opening.  It  was  clear  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  persons  insiile  to  have  thus  covered  the  en- 
trance, and  it  suggested  the  possibdity  that  some  of  its 
usual  inmates  were  then  absent.    Nevertheless,  having 


such  desperate  characters  to  deal  with,  it  was  a  service 
of  danger  to  be  leader  in  the  descent  to  the  cavern 
wlieu  the  opening  was  cleared;  but  Audy  was  the  hist 
to  enter,  which  he  did  boldly,  only  desiring  his  attend- 
ants to  follow  him  quickly,  and  give  him  support  in 
case  of  resistance.  A  lantern  had  been  provided, 
Andy  knowing  the  darkness  of  the  den;  and  the  i)arty 
was  thereby  enabled  to  explore,  Avith  celerity  and  cer- 
tainty, the  hidden  haunt  of  the  desi)eradoes.  The  ashes 
of  the  tire  were  yet  warm,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen, 
till  Audy,  drawing  the  screen  of  the  bed,  discovered  a 
man  lying  in  a  seemingly  helpless  state,  breathing  with 
difficulty,  and  the  straw  about  him  dabbled  with  blood. 
On  attempting  to  lift  him,  the  wretch  groaned  heavily, 
and  muttered,  "D^n  you,  let  me  alone— you"ve  done 
for  me— I'm  dying." 

The  man  was  gently  carried  from  the  cave  to  the 
open  air,  which  seemed  slightly  to  revive  him — his  eyes 
opened  heavily,  but  closed  again — yet  still  he  breathed. 
His  wound  was  stanched  as  well  as  the  limited  means 
and  knowledge  of  the  parties  present  allowed;  and  the 
ladder,  drawn  up  from  the  cave  and  overlaid  with  tufts 
of  heather,  served  to  bear  the  sufferer  to  the  nearest 
house,  whence  Andy  ordered  a  mounted  messenger  to 
hurry  for  a  doctor.  The  man  seemed  to  hear  what  was 
going  forwai'd,  for  he  faintly  muttered  "the  priest, — 
the  priest." 

Andy,  anxious  to  procure  this  most  essential  comfort 
to  the  dying  man,  went  himself  in  search  of  Father 
Blake,  whom  he  found  at  home,  and  who  suggested  that 
a  magistrate  might  be  also  useful  upon  the  occasion; 
and  as  Merryvale  lay  not  much  out  of  the  way,  Andy 
made  a  detour  to  obtain  the  presence  of  Squire  Egan, 
while  Father  Blake  pushed  directly  onward  upon  his 
ghostly  mission. 

Andy  and  the  Squire  arrived  soon  after  the  priest 
had  administered  spiritual  comfort  to  the  suft'erer,  who 
still  retained  sufficient  strength  to  make  his  depositions 
before  the  Squii-e,  the  pui'port  of  which  turned  out  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Andy. 

This  man,  it  appeai'ed,  was  the  Mishand  of  Bridget,  who 
had  returned  from  transportation,  and  sought  his  wife 
and  her  dear  brother  and  his  former  lawless  associates, 
on  reaching  Ireland.  On  finding  Bi'idget  had  married 
again,  his  anger  at  her  infidelity  was  endeavored  to  be 
ajipeased  by  the  representations  made  to  him  that  it 
was  a  "good  job,"  inasmuch  as  "the  lord"  had  been 
screwed  out  of  a  good  sum  of  money  by  way  of  sei)arate 
maintainance,  and  that  he  would  share  the  advantage 
of  that.  When  matters  were  more  explained,  however, 
and  the  convict  found  this  money  was  divuled  among 
so  many,  who  all  claimed  right  of  share  in  the  ijluuder, 
his  discontent  returned.  In  the  first  place,  the  petti- 
fogger made  a  lai'ge  haul  for  his  services.  Shan  More 
swore  it  was  hard  if  a  woman's  own  brother  was  not  to 
be  the  better  for  her  luck;  and  Larry  Hogan  claimed 
hush-monev  for  he  could  prove  Bridget's  marriage,  and 
so  upset  their  scheme  of  plunder.  The  convict  main- 
tained, his  claim  as  husband  was  stronger  than  any;  but 
this,  all  the  others  declared,  was  an  outlandish  notion 
he  brought  back  with  him  from  foreign  parts,  and  did 
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not  prevail  in  their  code  of  laws  by  any  manner  of ,  and  kissed  moat  oiitrageously,  amidst  exclamations  of 
means;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  the  thonght  it  the  wildest  afl'ection. 

hard,  after  they  had  "done  the  job,"  that  he  was  to;  Oonali,  half  strangled  and  struggling  for  breath,  at 
come  in  and  lessen  their  profit,  wliich  he  wonld,  as  they  I  last  freed  herself  from  his  embraces,  and  asked  him 
were  willing  to  give  an  even  share  of  the  spoil;  and  angrily  what  he  was  about — in  which' inquiry  she  was 
after  tliat  he  must  be  the  most  contented  villain  in  the  j  backed  by  his  mother. 

world  if  he  was  not  i)leased.  Andy  answered  by  capering  round  the  room  shout- 

Tlie  convict  feigned  contentment,  but  meditated  at  ing  "Hurroo  !  I'm  not  married  at  all — Hurroo  !"  He 
once  revenge  again  his  wife  and  the  gang,  and  se))era.te  j  turned  over  the  chairs,  upset  the  tables,  threw  the 
profit  for  liimself.  He  thought  he  miglit  stipubite  for  mantel-piece  ornaments  into  the  fire,  seized  the  poker 
a  good  rounil  sum  from  Lord  Scatterbrain,  as  he  could  '  and  tongs  and  banged  them  together  as  he  continued 
prove  him  fi'ee  of  his  sui>posed  matrimonial  engagement,  1  dancing  and  shouting, 
and  inwardly  resolved  he  would  soon  pay  a  visit  to  his  Oouah  and  his  mother  stood 
lordsliip.     But   his  in- 


tentions were  suspect- 
ed by  the  gang,  and  a 
strict  watch  set  upon 
him;  and  thougli  his 
dissimulation  and  con- 
trivance were  of  no  in- 
ferior order,  Larry  Ho- 
gan  was  his  overmatch, 
and  the  convict  was  de- 
tected in  having  been 
so  near  Lord  Scatter- 
brain's  dwelling,  that 
they  feared  th  eir  secret, 
if  not  already  revealed, 
was  no  longer  to  bo 
trusted  to  their  new 
confederate's  keeping; 
and  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  knock  him 
on  the  head  and  shoot 
my  Lord,  which  thej' 
tliought  would  prevent 
all  chance  of  the  in- 
validity of  the  mar- 
riage being  discovered, 
and  secure  the  future 
payment  of  the  main- 
tainance. 

How  jiromptly  the 
murderous  determina- 
tion was  acted  upon 
the,  preceding  events 
prove.  Andy's  cour- 
age in  tlie  first  part  of  the  affair  saved  his  life;  his 
promptness  in  afterwards  seeking  to  secure  the  offend- 
ers, led  to  the  important  discovery  he  had  just  made; 
and  as  tlio  convict's  depositions  could  be  satisfactorily 
backed  by  ])r()ofs  which  he  showed  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing, Andy  was  congratulated  heartily  by  the  S(iuire 
and  Father  Blake,  and  rode  home  in  almost  deliri- 
ous delight  at  the  prospect  of  making  Ooiuih  his 
wife. 

On  reaching  the  stables  lie  threw  himself  from  his 
saddle,  let  the  horse  make  his  own  way  to  his  stall, 
dashed  th  rough  the  back  hall,  and  nearly  broke  his 
neck  in  tumbling  uyt  stairs,  bursto])en  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  made  a  rush  upon  Oouah,  whom  lie  hugged 
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gazing  at  his  antics  in 
trembling  amazement, 
till  at  last  the  old  wo- 
man exclaimed,  "Holy 
Yargin,  he's  gone 
mad!"  whereupon  she 
and  her  niece  set  up  a 
violent  screaming, 
which  called  Andy 
back  to  his  iiropriety, 
and,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
citement would  permit, 
he  toUl  them  the  cause 
of  his  extravagant  joy. 
His  wonder  and  de- 
light were  shared  by 
his  mother  and  the 
blushing  Oonah,  who 
did  not  struggle  so 
hard  in  Andy's  embrace 
on  his  making  a  second 
vehement  demonstra- 
tion of  his  love  for  her. 
"Let  me  send  for  Fa- 
ther Blake,  my  jewel," 
said  Andy,  "and  I'll 
marry  you  at  once." 

His  mother  remind- 
ed him  he  must  first 
have  his  present  mar- 
riage proved  invalid. 

Andy  uttered  several 
liieces   of  orujbial  elo- 
quence on   "the  law 'a 
delay."       "Well,    any 
how,"  said  he,  "I'll  drink  yonr  health,  my  darling  girl, 
tliis  day,  as  Lady  Scatterbrain — for  you  must  consider 
yourself  as  sitcli." 
"Behave  yourself,  my  lord,"  said  Oonah,  archly. 
"Botlier  !"  cried  Andy,  snatching  another  kiss. 
"Ilillo  !"  cried  Dick    Dawson,  entering  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  seeing  the  romping  match — "You're  losing 
no  time,  I  see,  Andy." 

Oonah  was  running  from  the  room,  laughing  and 
blushing,  wlieii  Dick  interposed,  and  cried,  "Ah,  don't 
go,  'my  lady,'  tliat  w  to  be." 

Oonah  slai>))ed  down  the  hand  that  barred  her  jiro- 
gress,  exclaiming,  "You're  just  as  bad  as  he  is,  blister 
Dawson  I"  and  ran  away. 
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Dick  bad  ridden  oYer,  on  hearing  the  news,  to  con- 1 
gratulate  Andy,  and  consented  to  remain  and  dine  with 
him.  Oonah  had  rather,  after  what  had  taken  place, 
he  had  not  been  there,  for  Dick  backed  Andy  in  his 
tormenting  the  girl,  and  joined  heartily  in  drinking  to 
Andy's  toast,  which,  according  to  promise  he  gave  to 
the  health  of  the  future  Lady  Scatterbraiu. 

li  was  impossible  to  repress  Andy's  wild  delight;  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  hour  he  tossed  off  bumper 
after  bumper  to  all  sorts  of  love-makiug  toasts,  till  he 
was  quite  overcome  by  his  i)otatious,  and  fit  for  no  place 
but  bed.  To  this  last  retreat  of  "the  glorious"  he  was 
requested  to  retire,  and,  after  much  coaxing,  consented. 
He  staggered  over  to  the  window  curtain,  which  he 
mistook  for  that  of  the  bed:  in  vain  they  wanted  to 
lead  him  elsewhere— he  would  sleep  in  no. other  bed 
but  that  and,  backing  out  at  the  window  pane,  he  made 
a  smash,  of  which  he  seemed  sensible,  for  he  said  it 
wasn't  a  fair  trick  to  put  pins  in  his  bed. 

"I  know  it  was  Ooiuxh  did  that!— hip!— ha!  ha!  Lady 
Scatterbrain!— nevermind!— hip!— I'll  have  my  revenge 
ou  you  yet. " 

They  could  not  get  him  up-stairs,  so  his  mother  sug- 
gested he  .should  sleep  in  her  room,  which  was  on  the 
same  floor,  for  thai  night,  and  at  last  he  was  got  into 
the  apartment.  There  he  was  assisted  to  disrobe,  as 
he  stood  swaying  about  at  a  dressing-table.  Chancing 
to  lay  his  hands  on  a  pill-box,  he  mistook  it  for  his 
watch : 

"Stop— stop!"  he  stammered  forth — "I  must  wind 
my  watch ;"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  be- 
gan twisting  about  the  pill-box,  the  lid  of  which  came 
off  and  the  pills  fell  about  the  floor.  "Oh,  murder!" 
said  Lord  Scatterbrain,  "the  works  of  my  watch  are 
fallin'  about  ;lie  flure— pick  them  up— pick  them  up—" 
He  could  speak  no  more,  and  becoming  quite  incapable 
of  all  voluntary  action,  was  undres.sed  and  put  to  bed, 
the  last  sounds  which  escaped  him  being  a  faint 
muttering  of-^"pick  them  up!" 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

The  day  following  the  eventful  one  just  recorded, 
the  miserable  convict  breathed  his  last.  A  printed 
notice  was  posted  in  all  the  adjacent  villages,  offering 
a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Shan3Iore  and  "other 
persons  unknown,"  for  their  murderous  assault;  and  a 
small  reward  was  promised  for  such  "private  informa- 
tion as  might  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  the  afore- 
said," &c.,  &c.  Larry  Hogan  at  once  came  forward 
and  put  the  authorities  on  the  scent,  but  still  Slianand 
his  accomplices  remained  undiscovered.  Larry's  infor- 
mation on  another  subject,  however,  was  more  effective. 
He  gave  his  own  testimony  to  the  previous  marriage  of 
Bridget,  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  obtaining  more, 
so  that,  ere  long.  Lord  Scatterbrain  was  a  "free  man." 
Though  the  depositions  of  the  murdered  man  did  not 
directly  implicate  Lariy  in  the  murderous  attack,  still 
it  showed  that  he  had  participated  in  much  of  their 


villainy;  but  as,  in  dififlcult  cases  we  must  put  up  with 
bad  instruments  to  reach  the  ends  of  justice,  so  this 
riVscal  was  useful  for  his  evidence  and  private  informa- 
tion, and  got  his  reward. 

But  he  got  his  reward  in  more  ways  than  one.  He 
knew  that  he  dare  not  longer  remain  in  the  country 
after  what  had  taken  place,  and  set  off  directly  for 
Dublin  by  the  mail,  intending  to  proceed  to  England, — 
but  England  he  never  reached.  As  he  was  proceeding 
down  the  Custom  House  Quay  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, to  get  on  ship-board,  his  arms  were  suddenly 
seized  and  drawn  behind  him  bj'  a  powerful  grasp, 
while  a  woman  in  front  drew  a  handkerchief  across  his 
mouth,  and  stifled  his  attempted  cries.  His  bundle 
was  dragged  from  him,  and  the  woman  ransacked  his 
pockets;  but  they  contained  but  a  few  shillin.gs,  Larry 
having  hidden  the  wages  of  his  treachery  to  his  con- 
federates in  the  folils  of  his  neck-cloth.  To  jiluck  this 
from  his  throat  many  a  fierce  wrench  was  made  by  the 
woman,  when  her  attempt  on  the  pockets  proved 
worthless;  but  the  handkerchief  was  knotted  so  tightly 
that  she  could  not  disengage  it.  The  approach  of  some 
Xiassengers  along  the  quay  alarmed  the  assailants  of 
Larry,  who,  ere  the  iron  grip  released  him,  heard  a 
deep  curse  in  his  ear  growled  by  a  voice  he  well  knew, 
then  felt  himself  hurled  with  gigantic  force  from  the 
quay  wall.  Before  the  base,  cheatin,g,  faithless  scoun- 
drel could  make  one  exclamation,  he  was  plunged  into 
the  Liffey — even  before  one  mental  aspiration  for  merc.v, 
he  was  in  the  throes  of  suffocation  !  The  heavy  splash  in 
the  water  caught  the  attention  of  those  whose  approach 
had  alarmed  the  murderers,  and  seeing  a  man  and  wo- 
man running,  a  pursuit  commenced,  which  ended  by 
Newgate  having  two  fresh  tenants  the  next  day. 

And  so  farewell  to  the  entire  of  the  abominable  crew, 
whose  evil  doings  and  merited  fates  have  only  been 
recorded  when  it  became  necessary  to  our  story.  It  is 
better  to  leave  the  debased  and  tlie  profligate  in  obliv- 
ion than  drag  their  doings  before  the  day;  and  it  is 
with  happy  consciousness  an  Irishman  may  assert,  that 
there  is  plenty  of  subject  afforded  by  Irish  character 
and  Irish  life  honorable  to  the  land,  pleasing  to  the 
narrator,  and  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  reader,  with- 
out the  unwh(desome  exaggerations  of  crime,  which 
too  often  disfigure  the  fictions  which  pass  under  the 
title  of  "Irish,"  alike  offensive  to  truth  as  to  taste- 
alike  injurious  both  for  public  and  private  considera- 
tions. 

It  was  in  the  following  autumn  that  a  particular 
chariot  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  on 
the  shore  of  Killarney  lake.  A  young  man  of  elegant 
bearing  handed  a  very  charming  young  lady  from  tliat 
chariot;  and  that  kindest  and  most  accommodating  of 

hostesses,  Mrs.  F ,  welcomed  the  fresh  arrival  with 

her  good-humored  and  smiling  face. 

Why,  amidst  the  crowd  of  arrivals  at  the  Victoria, 
one  chariot  should  be  remarkable  beyond  another,arose 
from  its  quiet  elegance,  which  might  strike   even  a 

casual  observer;  but   the  intelligent  Mrs.   E saw 

with  half  an  eye  the  owners  must  be  high-bred  people. 
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To  tbe  apartments  already  en  gaged  for  them  they  were 
shown ;  but  few  minutes  were  lost  within  doors  where 
such  matchless  natural  beauty  tempted  them  without. 
A  boat  was  immediately  ordered,  and  then  the  newly- 
arrived  visitors  were  soon  on  the  lake.  The  boatmen 
had  already  worked  hard  that  day,  having  pulled  one 
party  completely  round  the  lakes — no  trifling  task; but 
the  hardy  fellows  again  bent  to  their  oars,  and  made 
the  sleeping  waters  wake  in  golden  flashes  to  the  sun- 
set, till  told  they  need  not  pull  so  hard. 

"Faith,  then,  we'll  plaze  yon,  sir,"  said  the  stroke 
oarsman,  with  a  grin,  "for  we  have  had  quite  enough 
of  it  to-day." 

"Do  you  not  tliink,  Fanny,"  said  Edward  O'Connor, 
tor  it  was  he  who  spoke  to  his  bride,  "Do  you  not  think 
'tis  more  in  unison  with  the  tranquil  hour  and  the  com- 
ing shadows,  to  glide  softly  over  the  lulled  waters?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "it  seems  almost  sacrilege  to 
disturb  this  heavenly  repose  by  the  slightest  dip 
of  the  oar — see  how  perfectly  that  lovely  island  is  re- 
flected." 

"That  is  Innisfallin,  my  lady,"  said  the  boatman, 
hearing  her  allude  to  the  island,  "where  the  hermitage 
is." 

As  he  spoke,  a  gleam  of  light  sparkled  on  the  island, 
and  was  reflected  on  the  water. 

"One  might  think  the  hermit  was  there,  too,"  said 
Fanny,  "and  had  just  lighted  a  lamp  for  his  vigils." 

"That's  the  light  of  the  guide  that  shows  the  place 
to  the  quality,  my  lady,  and  lives  on  the  island  always 
in  a  corner  of  the  onld  ruin.  And  indeed  if  you'd  like 
to  see  the  island  this  evening,  there's  time  enough,  and 
'twould  be  so  much  saved  out  of  to-movrow." 

The  boatman's  advice  was  acted  upon,  and  as  they 
glided  towards  the  island,  Fanny  and  Edward  gazed 
delightfully  on  the  towering  summits  of  Magillicuddy's 
reeks,  whose  spiral  pinnacles  and  graceful  declivities 
told  out  sharply  against  the  golden  sky  l)ehind  them, 
■which,  being  perfectly  reflected  in  the  calm  lake,  gave 
the  great  chain  of  mountain  the  appearance  of  being 
suspended  in  glowing  tether,  for  the  lake  was  one  bright 
amber  sheet  of  light  below,  and  the  mountains  one 
massive  barrier  of  shade,  tilt  they  cut  against  the  light 
above.  The  boat  touclied  the  shore  of  Innisfallin,  and 
the  delighted  pair  of  visitants  hurried  to  the  western 
point  to  cat.;h  the  sunset,  lighting  with  its  glory  the 
matchless  foliage  of  this  enchanting  spot,  where  every 
form  of  grace  exhaustless  nature  can  display  is  lavished 
on  the  arborial  richness  of  the  scene,  which,  in  its  un- 
equalled luxuriance,  gives  to  a  fanciful  beholder  the 
idea  that  the  treen  tfiem.ielve/i  haven  conscious  pleasure  in 
growing  there.     Oil!  what  a  witching  spot  is  Innisfiillin! 

Edward  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  in  his 
life;  and  with  the  woman  he  adored  resting  on  his  arm, 
ho  ([noted  the  lines  which  ^loore  had  api)lied  to  the  Vale 
of  Cashmere,  as  he  asked  Fanny  would  she  not  like  to 
live  there. 

"Would  you'?"  said  Fanny. 

Edward  answered: 

"  If  woman  cnn  mitkc  the  worst  wildernePB  duni, 
Think— think  what  a  heaven  sho  must  make  of  Cashmcrft!" 


They  lingered  on  the  island  till  the  moon  arose,  and 
then  re-embarked.  The  silvery  light  exhibited  the 
lake  under  another  aspect,  and  as  the  dimly-discovered 
forms  of  the  lofty  hills  rose  one  above  another,  tier 
upon  tier,  circling  the  waters  in  their  shadowy  frame, 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  reached  a  point  of  sublimity 
which  might  have  been  called  holy.  As  they  returned 
towards  the  shelving  strand,  a  long  row  of  peeled 
branches,  standing  upright  in  the  water,  attracted 
Fanny's  attention,  and  she  asked  their  use. 

"All  the  use  in  life,  my  lady,"  said  the  boatman,  "for 
without  the  same  branches,  maybe  it's  not  home  to- 
night you'd  get. " 

On  Fanny  inquiring  further  the  meaning  of  the  boat- 
man's answer,  she  learned  that  the  sticks  were  placed 
there  to  indicate  the  only  channel  which  permitted  a 
boat  to  approach  the  shore  on  that  side  of  the  lake, 
where  the  water  was  shoal,  while  in  other  parts  the 
depth  had  never  been  fathomed. 

An  early  excursion  on  the  water  was  planned  for  the 
next  morning,  and  Edward  and  Fanny  were  avrakened 
from  their  slumbers  by  the  tone  of  the  bugle;  a  soft 
Irish  melody  being  breathed  by  Spillan,  followed  by  a 
more  sportive  one  from  the  other  minstrel  of  the  lake, 
Gauzy. 

The  lake  now  appeared  imder  another  aspect, — the 
morning  sun  and  and  morning  breeze  were  upon  it,  and 
the  sublimity  with  which  the  shades  of  evening  had 
invested  the  mountains  was  changed  to  that  of  the 
most  varied  richness;  for  Autumn  hung  out  his  gaudy 
banner  on  the  lofty  hills,  crowned  to  their  summits 
with  all  variety  of  wood,  which,  though  tinged  by  the 
declining  year,  had  scarcely  shed  one  leafy  honor. 

The  day  was  glorious,  and  the  favoring  breeze  ena- 
bled the  boat  to  careen  across  the  sparkling  lake  under 
canvas,  till  the  overhanging  hills  of  the  opposite  side 
robbed  them  of  their  aerial  wings,  and  the  sail  being 
struck,  the  boatmen  bent  to  their  oars.  As  they 
passed  under  a  promontory,  clothed  from  the  water's 
edge  to  its  topmost  ridge  with  the  most  luxuriant  veg- 
etation, it  wa8  pointed  out  to  the  lady  as  "the  min- 
ister's back." 

""Tis  a  strange  name,"  said  Fanny.  "Do  you  know 
why  it  is  called  so  ?" 

"Faix,  I  dnnna,  my  lady — barrin,  that  it  is  the  best 
covered  back  in  the  country.  But  hero  we  come  to 
the  aichos,"  said  he — resting  on  his  oars.  The  exani]>le 
was  followed  by  his  fellows,  and  the  bugler  lifting  the 
instrument  to  his  lijis,  gave  one  long  well-sustained 
blast.  It  rang  Jicross  the  waters  gallantly.  It  re- 
turned in  a  few  seconds,  with  such  unearthly  sweet- 
ness, as  though  the  spirit  of  the  departed  sound  had 
become  heavenly  and  revisited  the  place  where  it  had 
exiiired. 

Fanny  and  Edward  listened  brcathlossly. 

The  bugle  gave  out  its  notes  again  in  the  well 
known  'call,'  and  as  sweetly  as  before  the  notes  were 
returned  distinctly. 

And  now  a  soft  and  slow  and  siniidc  melody  stole 
from  the  exquisitely-played  bugle,  and  i)hraso  after 
phrase  was  echoed  from  the  responding  hills.     IIow 
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many  an  emotion  stirred  within  Edward's  breast,  as 
the  melting  music  fell  upon  his  ear !  In  the  midst  of 
matchless  beauties  he  heard  the  matchless  strains  of 
his  native  land,  and  the  echoes  of  her  old  hills  re- 
sponding to  the  triumphs  of  her  old  bards.  The  air, 
too,  bore  with  it  historic  associations;— it  told  a  tale 
of  wrong  and  of  suflering.  The  wrong  has  ceased,  the 
suffering  is  past,  but  the  air  which  records  them  still 
lives. 

"Oh  !  triumph  of  the  minstrel !"  exclaimed  Edward 
in  delight— "The  tyrant  crumbles  in  his  cofQn,  while 
the  soug  of  the  bard  survives!  The  memory  of  a 
sceptred  ruffian  is  endlessly  branded  by  a  simple 
strain,  while  many  of  the  elaborate  chronicles  of  his 
evil  life  have  passed  away  and  are  mouldering  like 
himself. " 

Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  this  exquisite  air  died 
away,  when  the  eutrancement  it  carried  was  rudely 
broken  by  one  of  the  lowest  tunes  being  brayed  from 
a  bugle  in  a  boat  which  was  seen  rounding  the  head- 
land of  the  wooded  promontory. 

Edward  and  Fanny  writhed,  and  put  their  hands 
to  their  ears.  "Give  way,  my  boys  !"  said  Edward— 
"for  pity"s  sake,  get  away  from  these  barbarians. — 
Give  way." 

Away  sprang  the  boat.  To  the  boatman's  inquiry 
whether  they  should  stop  at  "Lady  Kenmare's  Cot- 
tage," Fanny  said,  no— when  she  found  on  inquiry  it 
was  a  particularly  "show-place,"  being  certain  the 
vulgar  party  following,  would  stop  there,  and  therefore 
time  might  be  gained  in  getting  ahead  from  such  disa- 
greeable followers. 

Duias  Island,  fringed  with  its  lovely  woods,  excited 
their  admiration  as  they  passed  underneath  its  shad- 
ows, and  turueil  into  Turk  Lake;— here  the  labyrin- 
thine nature  of  the  channels  through  which  they  had 
been  winding  was  changed  for  a  circular  expanse  of 
water,  over  which  the  lofty  mountain,  whence  it  takes 
its  name,  towers  in  all  its  wild  beauty  of  wood,  and 
rock,  and  heath. 

At  a  certain  part  of  the  lake  the  boatmen,  without 
any  visible  cause,  rested  on  their  oars.  On  Edward 
asking  them  why  they  did  not  pull,  he  received  the 
toucliiiig  answer — 

"Sure  your  honor  would  not  have  us  disturb  Ned 
Macarthy's  grave  !" 

"Tlien  a  boatman  was  drowned  here,  I  suppose," 
said  Eilward. 

"Yes,  your  honor."  Tlie  boatman  then  told  how  the 
accident  occurred  '  one  day  when  there  was  a  stag- 
hunt  on  the  lake;'  but  as  the  anecdote  struck  Edward 
so  forcibly,  that  he  afterwards  recorded  it  in  verse,  we 
viU  give  the  story  after  his  fashion. 

MACARTHVS  GRAVE. 


The  breeze  was  fn-ph,  the  morn  was  fa 
The  Btixg  had  left,  hi8  dewy  luir ; 
To  cheering  horn  and  baying  longue, 
KiUarney's  echoes  sweetly  rung. 
With  sweeping  oar  and  bendinu'  mast, 
The  eager  chase  was  following  fa>t  ; 
When  one  light  skifE  a  muidcii  steerd 


Beneath  the  deep  wave  disappear'd: 
A.  boatman  brave,  with  gallant  spring 
And  dauntless  arm,  the  lady  bore — 
But  he  who  saved— was  seen  no  more  I 

II. 
Where  weeping  birches  wildly  wave, 
There  boatmen  show  their  brother's  grave ; 
And  while  they  tell  the  name  he  bore, 
Suspended  hangs  the  lifted  oar: 
The  silent  drops  they  idly  shed. 
Seem  like  tears  to  gallant  Ned  ; 
And  while  gently  gliding  by. 
The  tale  is  told  with  moistened  eye. 
No  ripple  on  the  slumb'ring  lake 
Unhallowed  oar  doth  ever  make 
All  undisturb'd,  the  placid  wave 
Flows  gently  o'er  Macarthy's  grave. 

Winding  backwards  through  the  channels  which 
lead  the  explorers  of  this  scene  of  nature's  enchant- 
ment from  the  lower  to  the  upper  lake,  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  "Eagle's  nest"  burst  on  their  view,  and 
as  they  hovered  under  its  stupendous  crags,  clustering 
with  all  variety  of  verdure,  the  bugle  and  the  cannon 
awoke  the  almost  endless  reverberation  of  sound  which 
is  engendered  here.  Passing  onward,  a  sudden  change 
is  wrought; — the  soft  beauty  melts  gradually  away, 
and  the  scene  hardens  into  frowning  rocks  and  steep 
acclivities,  making  a  befitting  vestibule  to  the  bold  and 
bleak  precipices  of  "The  Eeeks,"  which  form  the 
western  barrier  of  this  upper  lake,  whose  savage  gran- 
deur is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  scenes  of  fairy- 
like beauty  left  behind.  But  even  here,  in  the  midst 
of  the  mightiest  desolation,  the  vegetative  vigor  of  the 
numerous  islands  proves  the  woudrous  productiveness 
of  the  soil  ill  these  regions. 

On  their  return,  a  great  commotion  was  observable 
as  they  approached  the  rapids  formed  by  the  descend- 
ing waters  of  the  upper  lake  to  the  lower,  and  they 
were  hailed  and  warned  by  some  of  the  jteasants  from 
the  shore,  that  they  must  not  attemi)t  the  rapids  at 
present,  as  a  boat,  which  had  been  upset,  lay  athwart 
the  passage.  On  hearing  this,  Edward  and  Fanny  were 
landed  above  the  falls,  and  walked  towards  the  old 
bridge,  where  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  as  the 
dripping  passengers  were  dragged  safely  to  shore  from 
the  capsized  boat,  which  had  been  upset  by  the  ])riiici- 
pal  gentleman  of  the  party,  whose  vulgar  trumpetings 
had  so  disturbed  the  delight  of  Edward  and  Fanny,  who 
soon  recognized  the  renowned  Andy  as  the  instigator 
of  the  bad  music  and  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Yes, 
Lord  Scatterbrain,  true  to  his  original  practice,  was 
author  of  all. 

Nevertheless,  he  and  his  party,  soused  over 
head  and  ears  as  they  were,  took  the  thing  in  good 
humor,  which  was  unbroken  even  by  the  impressible 
laughter  which  escaped  from  Edward  and  Fanny,  as 
they  approached  and  kindly  oliered  assistance.  An  im- 
mediate removal  to  the  neighboring  cottage  on  Dinas 
Island  was  recomineu(k-vl,  particularly  as  Lady  Scattei-- 
brain  was  in  a  delicate  situation,  as  well,  indeed,  as 
Mrs.  Durfy,  who,  with  her  dear  Tom,  had  joined  Lord 
Scatterbrain 's  party  of  pleasure. 

On  reaching  the  cottage,  sufficient  change  of  clothes 
was  obtained  to  prevent  evil  Coiisequeiutes  from  the 
ducking.     This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might 
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not  have  been  easy  for  so  many;  bnt  fortunately  Lord 
Scatterbrain  had  ordered  a  complete  dinner  from  the 
hotel  to  be  served  in  the  cottage,  and  some  of  the  as- 
sistants from  the  Victoria,  who  were  necessarily 
])resent,  helped  to  dress  more  than  the  dinner.  What 
between  cookmaids  and  waiters,  the  care-tuker  of  the 
cottage  and  the  boatmen, 
bodies  and  skirts,  jackets 
and  other  conveniences, 
enabled  the  party  to  sit 
down  to  the  dinner  in 
company,  txntil  fire  could 
mend  the  mistake  of  his 
lordship.  Edward  and 
Fanny  courteously  joined 
the  party;  and  the  honor 
of  their  comi)auy  was 
sensibly  felt  by  Andy 
and  Oonah,  who  would 
have  borne  a  ducking  a 
day  for  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing Fanny  and  Edward 
for  their  guests.  Oonah 
was  by  nature  a  nice  crea- 
ture,  and  adapted  her- 
self to  her  elevated  posi- 
tion with  a  modest  ease 
that  was  surprising. 
Even  Andy  was  by  this 
time  able  to  conduct  him- 
self tolerably  well  at  the 
table,  only  on  that  parti- 
cular day  did  he  make  a 
mistake ;  for  when  salmon 
(which  is  served  at  Kil- 
larney  in  all  sorts  of 
variety)  made  its  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time  be- 
fore the  noble  lord  in  the 
novel  form  " en  painllote," 
Andy  ate  paper  and  all. 

He  refused  a  second  cutlet,  however,  saying  lie  thought^ 
the  skin  tough.  Tiie  party  however,  passed  off  mirthfully, 
tlie  very  accident  helping  the  fun,  for  instead  of  any 
one  being  called  by  name,  the  "lady  in  the  jacket,"  or 
the  "gentleman  in  the  bedgown,"  were  the  terms  of 
address;  and,  after  a  merrily  spent  evening,  the  bods 
of  the  Victoria  gav(5  sleep  and  jileasing  dreams  to  the 
sojourners  at  Killariiey. 

Kind  reader!  the  shortening  space  we  have  pre- 
scribed to  our  volume  warns  us  wo  must  draw  our 
story  to  an  end.  Nine  months  after  this  Killarney  ex- 
cursion Lord    Scatterbrain    met  Dick    Dawson    near 
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Mount  Eskar,  where  Lord  Scatterbrain  had  ridden  to 
make  certain  enquiries  about  Mrs.  O'Connor's  health. 
Dick  wore  a  smiling  countenance,  and  to  Andys  in- 
quiry, answered,  "All  right,  and  doing  as  well  as  can 
be  expected." 
Lord  Scatterbrain,  wishing  to  know  whether  it  was  a 
boy  or  a  girl,  made  the 
inquiry  in  the  true  si)irit 
of  Andyism, — "Tell  me, 
Mister  Dawson,  are  youan 
uncle  or  an  aunt  ?" 

Andy's  mother  died 
soon  after,  of 'the  cold 
caught  by  hei-  ducking. 
On  her  death  -  bed  she 
called  Oonah  to  her,  and 
said,  "1  leave  you  this 
quilt,  alanna, — 'tis  worth 
more  than  it  appears. 
The  hundred  pound  note 
Andy  gave  me  I  quilted 
into  the  lining,  so  that 
if  I  lived  poor  all  my 
life  till  lately,  1  died  un- 
der a  quilt  of  bank-notes, 
anyhow." 

Uncle  Bob  was  gather- 
ed to  his  fathers  also, 
and  left  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  Augusta,  so 
that  Furlong  had  to  re- 
gret h  i  s  contemi)tible 
conduct  in  rejecting  her 
hand.  Augusta  indulged 
in  a  spite  to  all  mankind 
for  the  future,  enjojing 
her  dogs  and  her  inde- 
pendence, and  defying 
Hymen  and  hydropho- 
bia for  the  rest  of  her 
life. 
Gusty  went  on  profiting  by  the  early  care  of  Edward 
O  Connor,  whose  friendship  was  ever  his  dearest  pos- 
session; and  Ratty,  always  wild,  expressed  a  desire  for 
leading  a  life  of  eiiteri)rise.  As  they  are  botli  "Irish 
heirs"  as  well  as  Lord  Scatterbrain,  and  heirs  under 
very  different  circumstances,  it  is  not  improbable  tliat 
in  our  future  "acconnts"  something  may  yet  be  heard 
of  them,  and  the  grateful  author  once  more  meet  his 
kind  readers,  for  whose  generous  support  he  begs  to 
tender  his  genuine  thanks  while  offering  a  respectful 
adieu  till  next  year. 

TUE   KND. 
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